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Fdllu*!  Half  Wm. 

They  wiite  im  ;  ay,  Uko  April  mow 

lo  the  warm  nooo,  we  ihrink  awayj 
And  feat  they  follow  a*  we  go 

Toward!  the  Mttinf  day, 
Till  they  ahall  fill  the  land,  and  wo 
Are  driTon  into  the  wealeni  Bea.^BaTAirr. 
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PREFACE. 


Ths  Btndjr  of  American  Kmioty  in  general,  and  of  Indian  History  m  paitieular,  has  looc 
been  the  favorite  employment  of  many  of  m^  boors ;  I  cannot  say  "  leisure  hours/'  for  sucn 


the  sununer  of  1825;  and.  m  1897,  it  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  issued  in  a  second 
edition,  the  copyright  of  wnich,  not  long  after,  passed  out  of  my  luunds,  and  the  number  of 
editions  since  issued  is  unknown  to  me ;  but,  about  two  years  since,  one  of  the  proprieton 
told  me  they  amounted  to  some  thirty  or  forty ;  yet  **  second  edition''  is  continued  m  the  title- 
page  to  this  dav.  In  this  republication  I  intimated  my  design  of  a  work  upon  Iitdiam  Bi* 
OORAPHT^  ana  in  18S2.  a  small  duodecimo  of  348  pages,  bearing  that  titie.  waspubllshed. 
In  that  edition,  the  chiefs  and  others  noticed  were  arranged  alphabetically.  In  1833,  a  «ecofMl 
edition  was  issued,  with  Thk  Book  of  thk  Indiahs  superadded  to  the  title.  Tbe  volume 
now  contained  three  times  as  much  as  before,  and  yet  my  materials  were  scarcely  half  ex- 
hansted.  It  was  in  octavo,  and  under  an  entirely  new  arrangement,  namely,  in  books  and 
chapters ;  each  book  being  paged  by  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  new  matter  at  some 
fiiture  time.  This  arrangement  was  continued  throo^  all  the  editions  to  the  present.  A 
third  edition,*  also  considerably  enlaiged,  was  published  in  1834,  which  extended  to  548 
pages.  106  more  than  the  second.  The  same  year  produced  aybvrtA,  with  a  few  corrections, 
Dttt  without  altering  the  number  of  the  ediiian  in  the  title-page.  AJi/th,  which  stands  nnm- 
bered  as  the  fourtn,  appeared  m  1835,  with  the  addition  of  a  catalogue  of  all  the  principal 
Indian  tribes,  airanged  alphabetically.  This  was  drawn,  at  great  expense  of  time,  from  an 
incredible  number  of  sources.  The  second  edition  had  been  stereotyped,  to  the  original  cost 
of  which  great  expense  had  been  added  in  corrections  and  additions,  considerably  exMcding 
tbe  profits  which  had  accrued,  and  I  was  now  beginning  to  console  myself  that  very  little,  if 
any  things  more  would  be  required  by  way  of  additions  or  corrections,  and  that  I  should 
toon  berin  to  derive  some  small  advantage  from  it,  as  it  had  been  tolerably  well  re- 
ceived; but  I  found  I  had  "reckoned  without  my  host;"  for,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
September,  1835,  the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire.  This  was  quite  discouraffinr.  However, 
I  soon  determined  to  stereotype  it  anew,  l^us  taking  advantage  of  what  I  bad  considered  a 
^reat  misfortune,  I  bq^  to  revise  the  whole  throognout  Parts  were  rewritten,  and  addi- 
tions  made  in  almost  every  page,  and  the  page  itself  was  enlarged,  althoogh  one  m  the  pages 
of  the  former  editions  contains  as  much  reading  as  two  octavo  pages  in  the  common  ^po« 
Besides  this  mlargement  of  the  pages,  their  number  was  extended  to  six  hmidrtd.  Such 
were  the  preparations  for  the  «irM  (though  printed  as  the  fifUi)  edition,  an  impression  of 
which  was  issued  in  1836.  The  next  year  produced  a  sevaith.  This  was  the  same  as  the 
jMeeeding.  excepting  a  few  important  corrections.  I  come  now  to  the  eighth  and  present 
edition,  wnich  has  received  very  important  enlargements  in  the  three  last  books,  amounting  to 
more  than  one  hundred  page*;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  note,  that  all  after  pages  14o  of 
Book  III.,  96  of  Book  I  v.,  168  of  Book  V.,  are  additions  to  what  has  been  before  published. 
And  the  catalogue  of  the  tribks  has  been  enlarged  to  more  than  twice  its  original  amount. 
It  is  now  submitted  with  all  its  imperfections;  and,  althouefa  I  hope  to  multiply  the  number 
of  editions,  I  have  no  intention  of  nirther  enlarging  the  wonc. 

lliis  edition  has  been  delayed  many  months  m  consequence  of  a  hope  I  had  entertamed  of 
living  to  be  assured  that  the  Florida  war  was  at  an  end.  That  time  may  now  be  considered 
to  have  arrived.  On  the  events  of  that  war,  as  will  be  seen,  I  have  been  fiill  and  particular ; 
and,  if  events  of  importance  have  escaped  me,  it  was  not  because  I  bad  not  used^reat  ex- 
ertions to  possess  myself  of  them.  If,  however,  a  doubt  should  be  raised  upon  this  head,  I 
would  refer  the  skeptical  reader  to  a  document  published  by  order  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  in 
1840,  purporting  to  be  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  "  showing  the  massacres  committed 
and  tbe  property  destroyed  W  tbe  hostile  Indians  in  Florida"  since  1836,  where  a  comparison 
may  be  made  between  what  I  have  publbhed,  and  tbe  amount  of  information  in  the  poMCSsion 
of  the  war  department. 

The  history  of  the  wrongs  and  sofierings  of  the  Cherokees  has  been  an  important  additioii 
to  this  edition ;  and,  whatever  judgments  may  be  pronounced  upon  it  by  tbe  present  genera- 
tion, I  shall  remain  silent,  under  tM  consciousness  that  I  have  done  no  injustice  to  the  parties 
concerned.  I  have  been  an  observer  through  the  whole  course  of  it,  and  registered  events  as 
they  passed.  I  have  not  used  a  dirk  in  the  dark,  but  the  broadsword  in  open  day,  with  fair 
wanung  to  the  adversary.    **  Let  those  who  undertake  prepare  to  undergo." 

^  Ai  the  word  tdkimt  In  ths  tltle-pue  of  a  book  now-a-dsTt  may  mean  any  thing  or  nothing,  when 
a  ttombor  itaoda  before  it,  I  will  just  ooeerve  that  my  firtt  edition  consisted  or  1,500  copies,  the  teoona 
ef  8,000,  the  third  of  500,  tbe  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  1,000  eaeh,  and  the  sevendi  of  500. 


AN 

ALPHABETICAL    ENUMERATION 


OF 


THE   INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  NATIONS 


Air  attempt  is  made,  in  the  following  Table,  to  focate  the  various  bands 
of  Abori^nes,  ancient  and  modern,  and  to  convey  the  best  information 
resfiecting  their  numbers  our  multiftirious  sources  will  warrant  Mod- 
em writers  have  been,  for  several  years,  endeavoring  to  divide  North 
America  into  certain  districts,  each  of  which  should  mclude  all  the  In- 
dians speaking  the  same,  or  dialects  of  the  same,  language ;  but  whoever 
has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  con- 
vinced that  it  can  never  be  done  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This  has 
been  undertaken  in  reference  to  an  approximation  of  the  great  question 
of  the  origin  of  this  people,  from  a  comparison  of  the  various  languages 
used  among  them.  An  unwritten  language  is  easily  varied,  and  there 
can  be  no  barrier  to  innovation.  A  continual  intermixing  of  tribes  has 
gone  on  from  the  period  of  their  origin  to  the  present  time,  judging  from 
what  we  have  daily  seen ;  and  when  any  two  tribes  unite,  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages,  or  dialects  of  the  same,  a  new  dialect  is  produced  by 
such  amalgamation.  Hence  the  accumulation  of  vocabularies  would  be 
like  the  pursuit  of  an  infinite  series  in  mathematics ;  with  this  difference, 
however — in  the  one  we  recede  from  the  object  in  pursuit,  while  in  the 
other  we  approach  it  But  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  dispar- 
agingly of  this  attempt  at  classification ;  for,  if  it  be  unimportant  in  the 
main  design,  it  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  student  in  Indian 
history  on  other  accounts.  Thus,  the  Udiees  are  said  to  speak  a  primitive 
language,  and  they  were  districted  in  a  small  territory  south  of  the  Chero- 
kees ;  but,  some  200  years  ago,  —  if  they  then  existed  as  a  tribe,  and  their 
tradition  be  true,  —  they  were  boimded  on  the  north  by  one  of  the  great 
lakes.  And  they  are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Shawanees  by  some 
of  themselvea  We  know  an  important  community  of  them  is  still  in 
existence  in  Florida.  Have  they  created  a  new  language  in  the  course 
of  their  wanderings  ?  or  have  those  from  whom  they  separated  done  so  ? 
Such  are  the  difficulties  we  meet  with  at  every  step  of  a  classification. 
But  a  dissertation  upon  these  matters  cannot  now  be  attempted. 

In  the  following  analysis,  the  names  of  the  tribes  have  been  generally  given 
in  the  singular  number,  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  and  the  word  Indians^ 
afler  such  names,  is  omitted  from  the  same  cause.  Few  abbreviations 
have  been  used :  —  W.  R.,  toest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  m.,  miles ;  r., 
river ;  L,  lake ;  and  perhaps  a  few  others.  In  some  instances,  reference 
is  made  to  the  body  of  the  work,  where  a  more  extended  account  of  a 
tribe  is  to  be  found.  Such  references  are  to  the  Book  and  Page,  the  same 
as  in  the  Index. 

Abekas,  probably  Muskogeee,  under  the  French  at  Tombeckbee  in  17^. 
Abehakixs,  over  Maine  tal  1754,  then  went  to  Canada;  200  in  1689;  150  in  1780. 
Absoroka,  (Minetare,)  S.  branch  Yellowstone;  lat.  46^,  Ion.  105<';  45,000  in  1834. 
AccoKESAW,  W.  aide  Colorado,  about  200  m.  S.  W.  Nacogdoches. 
AcoMAR,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virginia  when  settled  by  the  English  in  1607. 
Adaizx,  4  m.  from  Nachitoches,  on  Lake  Maedon ;  40  men  in  18fe. 
AniaoifDAKS,  (Algonkin,)  along  the  N.  ahore  St.  Lawrence;  100  in  1786. 
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Affaooula,  nnall  clui  in  1783,  on  Mississippi  r.,  8  m.  above  Point  Coup6. 
Agawom,  (Wanipanoags,)  at  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  others  at  Ipswich,     ii.  46. 
Ahwahaway,  rMineUre,)  S.  W.  Missouri  ]820,  3  m.  above  Mandans;  200  in  1805. 
Ajoues,  S.  of  the  Missouri,  and  N.  of  the  Padoacas;  1,100  in  1760. 
Alarsar,  (Fall,)  head  branches  8.  fork  Saskashawan ;  2,500  in  1804. 
Algonkin,  over  Canada;  from  low  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
Aliatan,  three  tribes  in  1805  among  the  Rocky  MounUins,  on  heads  Platte. 
Aliche,  near  Nacogdoches  in  1805,  then  nearly  extinct;  spoke  Caddo. 
Allakaweah,  (Paunch,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  heads  Big  Horn  r. ;  2,300  in  1805. 
Allibama,  formerly  on  that  r.,  but  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
Amalistes,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  St.  Lawrence;  500  in  1760. 
Anasaguntakook,  ^benaki,)  on  sources  Androscoggin,  in  Maine,    iii.  136, 152. 
AivDASTBS,  once  on  S.  shore  Lake  Erie,  S.  W.  Senecas,  who  destroyed  them  in  1672. 
Apaches,  (Lapane,)  between  Rio  del  Norte  and  sources  of  Nuaces  r. ;  3,500  in  1817. 
Apalachicola,  once  on  that  r.  in  W.  Florida ;  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
Appalousa,  aboriginal  in  the  country  of  their  name ;  but  40  men  in  1805. 
A^oahusghioiii,  Uie  name  by  which  the  Iroquois  knew  themselves.    ▼.  3,  &c. 
Arapahas,  S.  tide  main  Canada  River;  4,000  in  1836,  on  Kansas  River. 
ARMoncHiquois,  or  Marachite,  (Abenaki,)  on  River  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick. 
Arrenamdse,  on  St.  Antonio  River,  near  its  mouth,  in  Texas;  1^  in  1818. 
AssiNNABOiiv,  (Siouz,)  betw.  Aesinn.  and  Missouri  r.;  1,000  on  Ottawa  r.  in  1836. 
Ateitas,  in  a  village  with  the  FacuUi  in  1836,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Athapascow,  about  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  of  their  namie. 
Atnas,  next  S.  of  the  Athapascow,  about  lat.  57^  N. 
Attacapas,  in  a  district  of  their  name  in  Louisiana;  but  50  men  in  1805. 
Attapulgas,  (SeminolesO  ou  Little  r.,  a  branch  of  Oloklikana,  1820,  and  220  aoolt. 
Attikamiguks,  in  N.  of  Canada,  destroyed  by  pestilence  in  1670. 
AuGosisco,  (Abenaki,)  between  the  Saco  and  Androscoggin  River,    ii.  48  ;  iii.  93. 
AuoHqcAOA,  on  £.  branch  Susquehannah  River;  150  in  1768 ;  since  extinct. 
Atauaib,  40  leagues  up  the  Des  Moines,  S.  E.  side ;  800  in  1805. 
Atutans,  8,000  m  1820,  8.  W.  the  Missouri,  near  the  Rocky  Mountoins. 

Bataooula,  W.  bank  Mississippi,  opposite  the  Colipasa;  important  in  1699. 
Bbdies,  on  Trinity  River,  La.,  about  60  m.  S.  of  Nacogdoches;  100  in  1805. 
Bio-DEViLs,  (YonktonSj)  2,500  in  1836;  about  the  heaos  of  Red  River. 
BiLoxi,  at  Bilozi,  Gulf  Mez.,  1699;  a  few  on  Red  r.,  1804,  where  they  had  removed. 
Black  FEET,  sources  Missouri ;  30,000  in  1834 ;  nearly  destroyed  b^  small-pox,  1838. 
Blanche,  (Bearded,  or  White,)  upper  S.  branches  or  the  Missouri. 
Blue-mud,  W.,  and  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Brothxrtoh,  near  Oneida  Lake;  composed  of  various  tribes;  350  in  1836. 

Caddo,  on  Red  River  in  1717,  powerful ;  on  Sodo  Bay  in  1800 ;  in  1804, 100  men. 
Cadodachb,  (Nacogdochet,)  on  Angelina  r.,  100  m.  above  the  Nechez;  60  in  1820. 
Caiwas,  or  Kaiwa,  on  main  Canada  River,  and  S.  of  it  in  1830. 
Calasthocle,  N.  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  the  Chillates ;  200  in  1820. 
Callimix,  coast  of  the  Pacific,  40  m.  N.  Columbia  River;  1,200  in  1820. 
Camanches,  (Shoshone,)  warlike  and  numerous;  in  interior  of  Texas. 
Caitarseb,  on  Long  Island,  N.  T.,  in  1610,  from  the  W.  end  to  Jamaica. 
Cahcks,  (Kansas,)  1805,  from  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  over  Grand  r.,  toward  Vera  Cms. 
Cahibas,  (Abenaki,)  numerous  in  1607,  and  after;  on  both  sides  Kennebeck  River. 
Caranxoua,  on  peninsula  of  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  Louisiana;  1,500  in  1806. 
Carxb,  on  the  coast  between  the  Nuaces  and  Rio  del  Norte ;  2,600  in  1817. 
Carriers,  (Nateotetains,)  a  name  given  the  natives  of  N.  Caledonia  by  traders. 
Casta  HAN  A,  between  sources  Padouca.  fork  and  Yellowstone ;  5,000  in  1805. 
Cat  ASA,  between  N.  and  S.  forks  of  Chien  River ;  about  3,000  in  1804. 
Catawba,  till  late,  on  their  river  in  S.  Carolina;  1,500  in  1743,  and  450  in  1764. 
Catblacumups,  on  main  shore  Columbia  River,  S.  W.  Wappatoo  i. ;  450  in  1820. 
Cathlaxahixit,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia,  160  m.  up ;  900  in  1820. 
Cathlakamaps,  80  ra.  up  Columbia  River ;  about  700  in  1820. 
Cathlamat,  on  the  Pacific,  30  m.  S.  mouth  of  Columbia  River;  600  in  1820. 
Cathlabamxhamkr,  on  an  island  in  mouth  of  Wallaumut  River ;  400  in  1820. 
CATHLANAquiAH,  (Waopatoo,)  S.  W.  side  Wappatoo  Island ;  400  in  182D. 
Cathlapootle,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlakamaps ;  1,100  in  1820. 
Cathlapoota,  500  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Catblasko,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Chippanchikchiks. 
Catblatbla,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlakabikits. 
Catblath^SOO  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Cattahahaw,  between  the  Saikashawan  and  Missoori  Riven,  in  1805. 
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Cauobitxwaoa,  places  where  ChrifltianB  llred  were  to  called,    v.  115. 
Chactoo,  on  Red  River ;  in  1805,  but  100 ;  indigenous  of  that  place,  it  is  said. 
Chaodahohs,  the  French  so  called  the  Shawanese;  (Chowans?) 
Chxxobk,  (Cherokees,)  50  to  80  m.  S.  of  them ;  called  also  Mid.  Settlement,  1780. 
Chkhaws,  small  tribe  on  Flint  River,  destroyed  by  Greorgia  militia  in  1817. 
CHXPSTAif,  claim  from  lat.  60^  to  65o,  Ion.  lOO^  to  110^  W. ;  7,500  in  1812. 
Chxrokes,  in  Qeorgia,  S.  Carolina,  &c.,  till  1836;  then  forced  beyond  the  MiasiM. 
Crkskitalowa,  (Seminoles^)  580  in  1820,  W.  side  Chattahoochee. 
Chikii,  (Dog,)  near  the  sources  Chien  River;  300  in  1805;  200  in  1820. 
Cbihxxlcesh,  40  m.  N.  of  Columbia  River;  1,400  in  1820. 

Cbixasaw,  between  heads  of  Mobile  River  in  1760 ;  once  10,000;  now  in  Arkansas. 
Chippanchikchiks,  60  in  1820,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  220  m.  from  its  mouth. 
CHiKABOMiiri,  on  Matapony  River,  Va.,  in  1661 ;  but  3  or  4  in  1790;  now  extinct. 
Chixamadgas,  on  Tennessee  River,  90  m.  below  the  Cherokees,  in  1790. 
Cbillatxs,  150  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  River,  beyond  the  Quieetaoa. 
CaiLLuxiTrxquAU,  on  the  Columbia,  next  below  the  Narrows;  1,400  in  1820. 
Chiltz,  N.  of  Columbia  River,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  Killaxthoclea. 
Cmimxahpuh,  on  Lewis  River,  N.  W.  side  of  the  Columbia;  1,800  in  1820. 
CHmif ooK,  on  N.  side  Columbia  River ;  in  1820,  about  400  in  28  lodges. 
Cbippxwas,  about  Lake  Superior,  and  other  vast  regions  of  the  N.,  very  numerooa. 
Chitiiiigha,  on  W.  bank  Miss.  River  in  1722;  once  powerful,  then  slaves. 
Choktaw,  S.  of  the  Creeks;  15,000  in  1H12;  now  in  Arkansas,    iv.  25. 
Chopuhvish,  on  Kooskooskee  River ;  4,300  in  1806,  in  73  lodges. 
Chowahok,  (Shawanese  f)  in  N.  Carolina,  on  Rennet's  Creek,  in  1708 ;  3,000  in  1630. 
Chowaos,  £.  of  the  Tuscaroras  in  N.  Carolina;  60  join  the  Tuscaroras  in  1720. 
Cbristxxaux,  only  another  spelling  of  Kitisteiiaux,  which  see. 
Clabclbllab,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Columbia  River,  below  the  rapids. 
Claxstar,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  flowing^  into  the  Columbia  at  WapMtoo  Island. 
CtAMocToxtCB,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  ChilU;  260  in  1820. 
Clahimatas,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island;  200  in  1820,  W.  R. 
CLAffHARiiiitiiiuNs,  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island;  280  in  1820,  W.  R. 
CtATSops,  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  1,300  in  1820. 
Clarxahxs,  on  a  river  of  their  name  flowing  into  the  Wallaumut ;  1,800  in  1820. 
Chxis,  on  a  river  flowing  into  Sabine  Lake,  l&O ;  the  Coenis  of  Hennepin,  probably 
CoBAKiBS,  nearly  destroyed  in  Pontiak's  time ;  in  1800,  a  few  near  Lake  Winnebago. 
CoLAPissAS,  on  £.  bank  Mississippi  in  1720,  opposite  head  of  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
CoNCBATTAS  Came  to  Appalousas  in  1794,  lirom  E.  the  Mississ. ;  in  1801,  on  Sabine. 
CORO  ARxas,  a  small  tribe  on  Congaree  River,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  long  since  gone. 
CoMOYS,  perhaps  Kanhawas,  being  once  on  that  river ;  (Canais,  and  variations!) 
CooKxoo-oosx,  1,500  in  1806,  coast  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r..  and  8.  of  Killawats. 
CoopspxLLAR,  on  a  river  falling  into  the  Columbia,  N.  of  Clarx's ;  1,600  in  1806. 
Coos  AD  AS,  (Creeks,)  once  resided  near  the  River  Tallapoosie. 
CopPXR,  so  called  from  their  copper  ornaments,  on  Coppermine  River,  in  the  nokth. 
CoREXs,  (Tuscaroras^  on  Neus  Kiver,  N.  Carolina,  in  1700,  and  subse(|uent]y. 
CoRoirxAWA,  on  St.  Jacintho  River,  between  Trinity  and  Brazos;  350  m  1820. 
CowLiTSicx,  on  Columbia  River,  62  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  3  villages ;  2,400  in  1890. 
' Creexs,  (Muscogees,)  Savannah  r.  to  St.  Augustine,  thence  to  Fnnt  r.,  1730.  iv.  54. 
Crxxb,  (Lynx,  or  Cat,)  another  name  of  the  Knistenaux,  or  a  part  of  them. 
Crows,  (Absorokas,)  S.  branches  of  the  Yellowstone  River;  4o,000  in  1834. 
CuTSABNiB,  on  both  sides  Columbia  River,  above  the  Sokulks ;  1,200  in  1890. 

Dabcota,  or  DocoTA,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 

DxLAWARR,  (Lenna-Ienape,)  those  once  on  Delaware  River  and  Bay ;  500  in  1750. 

DiifORDADixs,  (Hurons.)  same  called  bv  the  French  Tionontaties. 

DoEGs,  small  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River,  in  1675. 

DooRiBs,  (Blackfeet,)  but  speak  a  different  language. 

Doos,  the  Chiens  of  the  French.     See  Cbieh. 

DoTABB,  120  in  1805 ;  about  the  heads  of  Chien  River,  in  the  opeii  country. 

Eabusbs.    See  Ebusas. 

EcBBBiR B,  (Canoe-men,)  on  R.  St  Johns ;  include  Passamaquoddies  iiiid  St.  JbHtuu 
'  Edistoes,  in  S.  Carolina  in  1670;  a  place  still  bears  their  name  there. 
Ebusas,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  2  m.  above  the  Wekisas ;  20  in  1890. 
Ehesbures,  at  the  great  Narrows  of  the  Columbia ;  1,200  in  1820,  in  41  lodges. 
Erixs,  along  £.  side  of  Lake  Erie,  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  about  1654. 
EsAws,  on  River  Pedee,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  then  powerful ;  Catawbsa,  probably. 
EsKBLooTS,  about  1,000  in  1820,  in  21  lodges,  or  clans,  on  the  Colombia. 
Es^uiBAux,  all  along  the  northern  coasts  of  the  frozen  ocean,  N.'of  60®  N-  j*^*. 
^S^OBViiBWAXKXS,  (Semin.,)  bn  Chattahoochee,  3  m.  above  Ft  Oatnes;  100  m  JSms. 
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Faculliks,  100  in  1820 ;  on  Stuart  Lake,  W.  Rocky  Mount. ;  lat.  54°,  Ion.  125<>  W. 
Fall,  bo  called  from  their  residence  at  the  falls  of  the  Kooskooskee.    See  Alakbars. 
Five  Nations,  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  and  Oneidas;  which  see. 
Flat-Hxads,  (Tutaeewas,)  on  a  larffe  river  W.  R. ;  on  S.  fork  Columbia  r.    iy.  25. 
Follks  AvoiifES,  the  French  so  calkd  the  Menominies. 
Fond  vo  Lac,  roam  from  Snake  River  to  the  Sandy  Lakes. 
Fowl-towns,  (Seminoles,)  12  m.  £.  Fort  Scott;  about  300  in  1820. 
Foxes,  (Ottagamies,)  called  Renardsby  the  French;  dispossessed  by  B.  Hawk's  war. 

Ganawese,  on  the  heads  of  Potomac  River;  same  as  Kanhaways,  probably. 
Gayhead,  Martha's  Vineyard;  200  in  1800;  in  1820,  340. 

Grand  Riveb,  on  Grand  r.,  N.  side  L.  Ontario ;  Mohawks,  Senecas,  and  oth. ;  2,000. 
Gros  Ventres,  W.  Mississippi,  on  Maria  River,  in  1806;  in  1834,  3,000. 

Hare-foot,  next  S.  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  in  perpetual  war  with  them. 
Hallibees,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  destroyed  in  1813.    iv.  57. 

Hannakallal,  600  in  1820,  on  Facinc,  S.  Columbia,  next  beyond  the  Luckkarso. 
Hassan AMESiTs,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks,  embraced  Christianity  in  1660.    ii.  51, 115. 
HiHiGHENiMMO,  1,300  lu  1820,  from  mouth  of  Ijastaw  River,  up  it  to  the  forks. 
Hellwits,  100  m.  along  the  Columbia,  from  the  falb  upward,  on  the  N.  side. 
Herring  Pond,  a  remnant  of  Wampanoags,  in  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  about  40. 
HiETANs,  ^Camanches,)  erratic  bands;  from  Trinity  to  Brazos,  and  Red  River. 
HiNi,  (Caaodache,)  200  in  1820,  on  Angelina  r.,  between  Red  r.  and  Rio  del  Norte. 
HiTCBiTTEEs,  oucc  ou  Chattahoochec  r. ;  600  now  in  Arkansas ;  speak  Muskogee. 
Hohilpos,  (Tushepahas,)  300  in  1820,  above  great  falls  on  Clark's  River. 
HuMAs,  (Oumas,^  ^*  Red  nation,"  in  Ixsussees  Parish,  La.,  in  1805,  below  Manchak. 
Huron s,  (Wyanaots,  Quatoghies,)  adjacent,  and  N.  gt.  laJies;  subd.  by  Iroq.,  1650. 

Illinois,  "  the  lake  of  men,*'  both  sides  Illinois  r. ;  12,000  in  1670 ;  60  towns  in  1700. 
Inies,  or  Tachies,  [Texas ?1  branch  Sabine;  80  men  in  1806;  speak  Caddo. 
lowAYS,  on  Toway  River  before  Black  Hawk's  war ;  1,100  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Iroquois,  1606,  on  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec ;  1687,  both  sides  Ohio,  to  Miss.  v.  3. 
IsATis,  sometimes  a  name  of  the  Sioux  before  1755. 
Ithkyemaiiits,  600  in  1820,  on  N.  side  Columbia,  near  the  Cathlaskoe. 

Jklan,  one  of  three  tribes  of  Camanches,  on  sources  Brazos,  del  Norte,  &c. 

Kadapaus,  a  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1707. 

Kahunkles,  400  in  1820,  W.  Rocky  Mountains ;  abode  unknown. 

Kaloosas,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  long  since  extinct. 

Karen AvisH,  on  the  Padoucas'  fork  of  the  Platte;  400  in  1805. 

Kanhawas,  Ganawese  or  Canhaways;  on  the  River  Kanhawa,  formerly. 

Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  River;  about  1,000  in  1836;  in  1820, 1,850. 

Kaskaskias,  (Illin.,)  on  a  river  of  same  name  flowing  into  the  Mississ. ;  250  in  1797. 

Kaskatas,  between  sources  of  the  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains;  3,000  in  1836. 

Katteka,  (Padoucas,)  not  located  by  travellers.    See  Padoucas. 

Kebkatsa,  (Crows,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  above  mouth  Bi^  Horn  r. ;  3,500  In  1805. 

Keychb,  E.  branch  Trinity  River  in  1806;  once  on  the  Sabine;  260  in  1820. 

KiAWAS,  on  Padouca  River,  beyond  the  Kites;  1,000  in  1806. 

KiOBNx,  on  the  shore  of  Pacific  Ocean  in  1821,  under  the  chief  Skitte|ratet. 

KiKAPoo,  formerly  in  Illinois ;  now  about  300,  chiefly  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

KiLLAMDX,  a  branch  of  the  Clatsops,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  about  1,000. 

Killawat,  in  a  large  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  E.  of  the  Luktons. 

KiLLAXTHocLES,  1(W  iu  1820,  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  on  N.  side. 

KiMOENiMs,  a  band  of  the  Chopunnish,  on  Lewis's  River ;  800  in  1820,  in  33  clans. 

KiNAi,  about  Cook's  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Kites,  (Staetans,^  between  sources  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains ;  about  500  in  1890. 

KisKAKONS  inhabited  Michilimakinak  in  1680 ;  a  Huron  tribe. 

Knistenaux,  on  Assinnaboin  River;  5,000  in  1812;  numerous;  women  comely. 

KoRAGBHS,  Esquimaux,  inhabiting  Ksdjak  Island,  lat.  58°,  Ion.  152*'  W. 

KooK-Koo-oosB,  on  the  coast  of  &e  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Killawats;  1,500  in  1835. 

KusxARAWAOXs,  one  of  six  tribes  on  E.  shore  of  Chesapeak  in  1607;  (Tuscaroras .') 

Laharna,  2,000  in  1820,  both  sides  Columbia,  above  the  mouth  of  Clark's  River. 

Lapanne.    See  Apaches. 

Lartielo,  600  in  1820,  at  the  falls  of  Lastaw  Riyer,  below  Wayton  Lake. 

Leaf,  (Sioux,)  600  in  1820,  on  the  Missouri,  above  Prairie  du  Chien. 

LxBCH  River,  about  350  in  1820,  near  Sandy  Lake,  lat.  46°  9'  N. 

Lebra  LbnafBi  once  from  Hudson  to  Delaware  River;  now  scattered  in  the  Wcit 
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Lip  AVIS,  300  in  1816,  from  Rio  Grande  to  the  interior  of  Texas;  light  hair. 
LoucMBux,  next  N.  of  the  EBquimaux,  or  S  of  lat.  67^  15'  N. 
LuKAWis,  800  in  1B20,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  abode  unknown. 
LuKKARSo,  1,200  in  1820,  coast  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  Shallalah. 
LuxTojrs,  20  in  1820,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  abode  unknown. 

Machafuhgas,  in  N.  Carolina  in  1700 ;  practised  circumcision. 
Mandans,  1,250  in  1805, 1200  m.  fm.  mouth  of  Misso. ;  1838,  reduced  to  21  by  sm. poz. 
Mabooaos,  or  Tuteloxs,  (Iroquois,)  Nottoway  River,  formerly;  now  extinct. 
MAttuATTAHSf  (Mohicans,)  once  on  the  island  where  New  York  city  now  stands. 
Mahnahoaks,  once  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  r. ;  extinct  long  ago. 
Marachitbs,  (AbenakiesO  on  the  St.  Johns ;  a  remnant  remains. 
Marsapeaouxs,  once  on  Long  Island,  S.  side  of  Oyster  Bay ;  extinct. 
Marshpexs,  (Wampanoags,)  315  in  1832 ;  Barnstable  Co.,  Mass. ;  mixed  with  blacks. 
Mascoutivs,  or  Fire  Ind.,  b«tw.  Mississ.  and  L.  Michigan,  1665 ;  (Sacs  and  Foxes  ?) 
Massachusetts,  the  state  perpetuates  their  name.    ii.  42. 
Massawom E8,  (Iroquois^  once  spread  oyer  Kentucky. 

Mathlavobs,  500  in  18S90,  on  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Wallaumut  Riyer,  W.  R. 
Mates,  600  in  1805,  St.  Oabriel  Creek,  mouth  of  Guadaloupe  Riyer,  Louisiana. 
Mbnomihies,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  Illinois  r. ;  now  300,  W.  Mississ.    y.  142-4, 171. 
Messassaoses,  2,000  in  1764,  N.  of,  and  adjacent  to,  L.  Huron  and  Superior,   y.  4^  n. 
Miamib,  (Algonkins,^  once  on  the  r.  of  their  name;  now  1,500,  beyond  the  Mississ.' 
MiKiiSAUKiES.  (Semmoles,)  about  1,000  in  1821 ;  very  warlike,    iy.  93, 128. 
MiKMAKB,  (Algonkins,)  3,000  in  1760,  in  Noya  Scotia;  the  Suriquois  of  the  French. 
M1KSUX8EALT05,  (Tushepaha,)  300  in  1820,  Clark's  Riyer,  aboye  great  fslls,  W.  R. 
MiHXTiiRES,  2,5()0  in  I8Q0,  5  m.  aboye  the  Mandans,  on  both  sides  Knife  Riyer. 
MiHDAWARCARToiv,  in  18(^,  ou  both  sides  Mississippi,  from  St.  Peters  upward. 
M1900ES,  once  such  of  the  Iroquois  were  so  called  as  resided  upon  the  Scioto  Riyer. 
MiRsi,  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Lenna  Lenape,  once  oyer  New  Jersey  and  part  of  Penn. 
M1S8OURIE8,  once  on  that  part  of  the  Riyer  just  below  Grand  Riyer. 
MiTCHioAMiES,  one  of  the  fiye  tribes  of  the  Illinois;  location  ilncertain. 
Mohawks,  heaid  of  Fiye  Nations;  formerly  on  Mohawk  r.;  a  few  now  in  Canada. 
MoHEGAKS,  or  MoHEAXuiiHUKs,  iu  1610,  Hudsou  r.  from  Esopus  to  Albany,  ii.  87,97. 
Monacans,  (Tuacaroras,)  once  near  where  Richmond,  Virginia,  now  is. 
MoNoooLATCHEs,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Mississippi.    See  Batagoolas. 
MoHTAOHES,  (Algonkins,)  N.  side  St.  Lawr.,  betw.  Saffnenay  and  Tadousac^in  1609. 
Mont  AUKS,  on  E.  end  of  Long  Island,  formerly ;  head  of  13  tribes  of  that  island. 
MoRATOKS,  80  in  1607;  40  in  1669,  in  Lancaster  and  Richmond  counties,  Virginia. 
Mofti^niTos,  once  a  numerous  race  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
McLTROMAHs,  (Wappatoo,)  800  in  1820,  mouth  of  Multnomah  Riyer,  W.  R. 
Muif  SETS,  (Delawares,)  in  1780,  N.  branch  Susquehannab  r. ;  to  the  Wabash  in  1806. 
MusKOGEEs,  17,000  in  1775,  on  Alabama  and  Apalachicola  Riyers.    See  B.  iy.  24. 

Nabedaches,  (Caddo,)  on  branch  Sabine,  15  m.  aboye  the  Inies;  400  in  1805. 
Nabuos,  betw.  N.  Mexico  and  the  Pacific ;  liye  in  stone  houses,  and  manufacture. 
Navoakoes,  120  in  1805,  on  Sabine,  60  m.  W.  of  the  Tattassees ;  (Caddo.) 
Nahtikokxs,  1711,  on  Nantikoke  Riyer;  1755,  at  Wyoming;  same  year  went  west. 
Narcotah,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselyes. 

Narragansets,  S.  side  of  the  bay  which  perpetuates  theii  name.    ii.  21, 23,  38,  53. 
Nasbuats,  (Nipmnks,)  on  that  nyer  from  its  mouth,  in  Massachusetts. 
Natchez,  at  Natchez;  discoyered,  1701 ;  chiefly  destroyed  by  French,  1720.  ,iy.  43. 
Natchitoches,  once  at  that  place ;  100  in  1804 ;  now  upon  Red  Riyer. 
Nateotetaius,  200  in  1820,  W.  R.,  on  a  riyer  of  their  name,  W.  of  the  FacuUies. 
Natiks,  (Nipmuks,)  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  town  now  called  aAer  them. 
Nechacoke,  (Wappatoo,)  100  in  1820,  S.  side  Columbia,  near  Quicksand  r.,  W.  R. 
Neekxetoo,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Columbia,  beyond  the  Touicone. 
Neh AL^niNifXR,  (Wappatoo,)  200  in  18SX),  N.  side  Wallaumut  Riyer^  3  m.  up. 
Niahtiks,  a  tribe  of  the  Narrae[ansets,  and  in  alliance  with  them.    ii.  67. 
Nicariagas,  once  about  Michilimakinak ;  joined  Iroquois  in  1723,  as  seyenth  nation. 
NiPissiifS,  (original  Al^nkinsO  400  in  17&i,  near  the  source  of  Otto  way  Riyer. 
Nipmuks,  east^  interior  of  Mass. ;  1,500  in  1775;  extinct,    ii.  18,  40, 100;  iii.  91. 
Norridgewoks,  rAbenakies,)  on  Penobscot  Riyer.    See  Book  iii.  119,  127. 
Nottoways,  on  Nottoway  Riyer,  in  Virginia ;  but  2  of  clear  blood  in  1817. 
Ntacks,  (Mohicans,)  or  Mamhattaks,  once  about  the  Narrows,  in  New  York. 

Oakhulges,  (Muskogees,)  to  the  E.  of  Flint  Riyer ;  about  200  in  1834. 
OcAMECBES,  in  Virginia  in  1607;  had  before  been  powerful;  then  reduced. 
OcBEEs.    See  Ucbees.— Perhaps  Ochesoa ;  230  in  Florida  in  1826,  at  Ochco  Bluff. 
OooBAS,  (Creeks.)    See  Book  iv.  29. 
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Ojibwas,  (ChippewayB,)  30,000  in  1836,  about  the  ^at  lakes,  and  N.  of  them. 
OKATioKiifAifs,  (SeiiiiQole8,i  580  in  1820,  near  Fort  Gaines,  £.  side  Mississippi.     . 
Omahas,  2,200  in  1820,  on  Elkhorn  River,  80  m.  from  Coancil  Bluffs,    v.  136, 137. 
Onkidas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations;  chief  seat  near  Oneida  Lake,  New  York.    v.  4. 
Onoiidagas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations;  formerly  in  New  York ;  300  in  1840.    v.  4. 
OoTLASHooTs,  (Tushepahas,)  400  in  1820,  on  Clark's  River,  W.  Rocky  Mountains. 
OsAGXB,  4,000  in  1830,  about  Arkansas  and  Osafe  Rivers ;  many  tribes. 
Otagamixs,  (Winnebagoes,)  300  in  1780,  betw.  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Missis. 
Otoxs,  1,500  in  1820;  in  1805,  500;  15  leagues  up  the  River  Platte,  on  S.  side. 
Ott  A  WAS,  1670,  removed  from  L.  Superior  to  Michilimakinak ;  2,800  in  1820.    v.  41. 
OuiATANoif  s,  or  Waas,  (Kikapoos^mouth  of  £el  r.,  Ind.,  1791,  in  a  village  3  m.  long. 
OuMAS,  ^.  bank  Mississippi  in  17^,  in  2  villages,  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 
OwASsissAB,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  on  £.  waters  of  St.  Mark's  River. 
OzAS,  2,000  in  17.50 ;  on  Ozaw  River  in  1780,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi. 
OziM  1X8,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  £.  shore  of  Maryland  and  Vi^inia  in  1607. 

Pacaitas,  on  Quelquechose  Riyer,  La. ;  30  men  in  1805 ;  40  m.  S.  W.  Natchitoches. 
Padodcas,  2,000  warriors  in  1724,  on  the  Kansas;  dispersed  before  1805. 
Padowaoas,  by  some  the  Senecas  were  so  called ;  uncertain. 
Pailsh,  200  in  1820,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  Potoashs. 
Palachxs,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  but  long  since  extinct 
Pamlico,  but  15  in  1708,  about  Pamlico  Sound,  in  N.  Carolina;  extinct. 
Pakcas,  once  on  Red  River,  of  Winnipec  1. ;  ailerwards  joined  the  Omahaa. 
Paris,  (Tonicas^  40  vill.  in  1750,  S.  br.  Missouri ;  70  viU.  on  Red  r.,  1755.  ii.  36. 
Pannxh.    See  Allakawxab,  2,300  in  1805,  on  heads  Big  Horn  River. 
Pascataways,  once  a  considerable  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River. 
Pascaoovlas,  25  men  in  1806.  on  Red  r.,  60  ro.  below  Natchitoches ;  from  Florida. 
PASSAMAquoDDix,  ou  Schoodsk  r.,  Me.,  in  Perry  Pleasant  Point,  a  small  number. 
Paunxk,  10,000  in  1820,  on  the  Platte  and  Kansas;  Republicans,  Loupes,  and  Picta. 
PAWisTUGiKirKMUx,  500  in  1820;  small,  brave  tribe,  in  the  prairies  of  Missouri. 
Pawtugkxts,  (Nipmuks,)  on  Merrimac  River,  where  Chelmsford  now  is ;  extinct. 
PxoAirs,  (NipmuksO  10  in  1793,  in  Dudley,  Mass.,  on  a  reservation  of  200  acres.  . 
PxLLOATPALLAH,  (Chopunuish,)  1,600  in  182D,  on  Kooakooskee  r«,  above  forks,  W.  R. 
PxNOBScoTS,  (Abenakies,)  330,  on  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.,  12  m.  aboiye  Bangor. 
PxHMAKooKS,  (Nipmuks,)  on  Merrimac  r.,  where  is  now  Concord,  N.  H.    iii.  94, 96. 
PxoRiAs,  97  in  1«X),  on  Current  River;  one  of  the  five  tribes jpf  the  Illinois. 
PxquAxxTs,  (Abenakies,)  on  sources  Saco  River;  destroyed  by  English  in  1725. 
PxquoTS,  about  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River ;  subdued  in  1637.    ii.  101 — 110. 
Phillihxxs,  (Seminoles,)  on  or  near  the  Suane  River,  Florida,  in  1817. 
PiAHKASHAws,  3,000  ouce,  on  the  Wabash ;  in  1780,  but  950;  since  driven  west 
PiANKATAHK,  a  tribe  in  Virginia  when  first  settled ;  unlocated. 
PiNxsHow,  (Sioux,^  150  in  1820,  on  the  St.  Peter's,  15  m.  from  its  mouth. 
PiSHquiTPAB,  2,600  in  1815,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  at  Mnscleshell  Rapids,  W.  R. 
PoTOASH,  200  in  1820,  coast  Pacific,  N.  mouth  Columbia,  beyond  Clamoctomichs. 
PoTTowATTOMix,  1671,  ou  Noquct  i.,  L.  Michigan ;  1681,  at  Chicago,    v.  141, 143. 
f  owBATANB,  32  tribos  spread  over  Virginia  when  first  discovered  by  the  English,  iy.4. 
PcAHS,  the  Winnebagoes  were  so  calfed  by  the  French  at  one  period. 

QuABAOGS,  (Nipmuks,)  at  a  place  of  the  same  name,  now  Brookfield,  Mass. 
Qdapa  w,  700  in  1820,  on  Arkansas  r.,  opp.  Little  Rock ;  reduced  by  sm.  pox  in  1720. 
QuATHLAHPOHTLXS,  OU  S.  W.  Side  Columbia,  above  mouth  Tahwahnahiook  River. 
Qdatoobik,  nVyandots,)  once,  8.  side  L.  Michigan ;  sold  their  lands  to  Eng.  in  17C7. 
QcxsADAS.    See  Coosadas. 

QviKXTsos,  on  the  Pacific ;  250  in  1820 ;  N.  Columbia  r.,  next  N.  of  the  Quiniilts, 
QuiiiiiLTS,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  of  Columbia  r. ;  250  in  1820 ;  next  the  Pailshs. 
Qdinhxchart,  coast  Pacific,  next  N.  Calaathocles,  N.  Columbia  r. ;  2,000  in  1820. 
QuiRMiPissA  are  those  called  Bayagoulas  by  the  Chevalier  Tonti. 
QuoDDixs.    See  PASSAHAquoDDix. — 3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  181. 

Bapids.    See  Pawibtuciknkhuks. 

RxDORovnD,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  on  Chattahoochie  r.,  12  m.  above  Florida  line. 

RxnxHiFX,  so  called  firom  their  copper  knives ;  roam  in  the  region  of  Slaye  Lake. 

RxD-sTicx,  (Seminoles,)  the  Baton  Rouge  of  the  French,    iv.  64. 

RxD- WING,  (Sioux,)  on  Lake  Pepin,  under  a  chief  of  their  name ;  100  in  1820. 

RicARXK,  (raunees,)  before  1805, 10  larce  vill.  on  Missouri  r. ;  reduced  by  sm.  pox. 

RivxR,  (Mohegansj  S.  of  the  Iroauois,  down  the  N.  side  of  Hudson  r.  iii.  97;  v.  14. 

JV>uiio-BXAOS,  (Hurons,)  E.  side  Lake  Superior;  2,500  in  1764. 

Ktawas,  on  the  Padouca  fork  of  the  Missouri ;  900  in  1820. 
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Sachdaguohs,  (PowhKtans,)  perhaps  the  tme  name  of  the  Powhatani. 
Sankhikahb,  the  Delaware*  knew  the  Mohawks  by  that  name. 
Sahtxes,  a  imall  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701,  on  a  river  perpetuating  their  name. 
Sapowies,  (Wanamiea,)  Sapona  River,  Carolina,  in  1700;  jomed  Tnacaroru,  1790. 
Satahas,  a  name,  it  ii  said,  eiven  the  Shawaneee  by  the  Iroquoii. 
Saukx,  or  Sac,  nniied  with  Fox  before  1805 ;  then  on  Miasifls.,  abore  Illinoia.    ▼.  143. 
Sautkurs,  or  Fi^LL  Indiaks  of  the  French,  about  the  fiUb  of  St.  Mary. 
Sayan HABS,  ao  called  from  the  rirer,  or  the  river  from  them;  perhapa  Tamaoeee. 
ScATTAKooxs,  Upper  part  of  Troy,  N.  T. ;  went  from  New  England  about  1673. 
SsMiNoLES  have  been  establiahedin  Florida  a  hundred  yean.  Iv.  mU  nmrm, 
SiiTKCAS,  one  of  the  Fito  Nationi ;  <*  ranged  many  thousand  miles  *'  in  1700.    ▼.  4. 
Sepoites,  in  Virginia  in  1775,  but  a  remnant.    See  Sapohixs. 
SxHRAHif  A,  (Savannahs?)  in  Georgia;  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Westoes  about  1070. 
SxwfiEs,  a  small  tribe  in  N^Carohna,  mentioned  by  Lawson  in  1910. 
8HAI.I.ALAH,  1,200  in  1816,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.,  next  the  Cookkoo-ooaeer 
9BAI.Z.ATT008,  on  Columbia  River,  above  the  Skaddals;  100  in  1890. 
Srahwappomk,  400  in  1820,  on  the  heads  of  Cataract  and  Taptnl  Rivers. 
Shawahx,  once  over  Ohio ;  1672,  subdued  by  Iroquois ;  1,383  near  St  Louis  in  1890. 
SBXAstuKLK,  900  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.,  neit  beyond  the  Yooitx. 
Shinixooxs,  a  tribe  of  Long  Island,  about  what  is  now  South  Hampton. 
SHosHoifxc,  30,000  in  1820,  on  plains  N.  Missouri ;  at  war  with  the  BUokfeet. 
Shoto,  ( Wappatoo,)  460  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  mouth  of  WaUanmut 
8icAD9iX8, 1,000  in  1820,  among  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mounts.,  W.  of  the  Rapids. 
Sioux,  discovered  by  French,  1660;  33,000  in  1820,  St.  Peter's,  Missis.,  and  Misso.  r. 
SissATONXs,  upper  portions  of  Red  r.,  of  L.  Winnipeo  and  St.  Peter's,  in  1820. 

SiTlHACHA.      See  OHITimCHA. 

Sitka,  on  King  Q«orge  III.  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pkcific,  about  lat.  57®  N. 
Six  Nations,  (Iroquois,)  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Onondaga,  Oneida^Cayuga,  Shawane. 
Skaddals,  on  Cataract  River,  25  m.^N.  of  the  Big  Narrows;  200  m  1820. 
Skxetsomisr,  2,000  in  1820,  on  a  river  of  tlieir  name  flowing  into  the  Lastaw. 
Skilloot,  on  Columbia  River,  from  Sturgeon  Island  upward;  2,500  in  1820. 
Skwhxmoke,  or  Tdcxapas,  on  Vermilion  River,  La.,  6  leagues  W.  of  N.  Iberia. 
Smoksbop,  on  Columbia  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Labiehe ;  800  in  1820,  in  24  daaa. 
SxAKK.    See  Aliatahs,  or  Sbosboveks. 

SoKOXiE,  on  Saco  River,  Maine,  until  1725,  when  they  withdrew  to  Canada,* 
SoKULX,  on  the  Columbia,  above  mouth  of  Lewis's  River ;  2,400  in  1820. 
SouRiqnois,  (Mikmaks,)  once  so  called  by  the  early  French. 
SoxjTiEs,  (Ottowas,)  a  band  probably  mistoken  for  a  tribe  by  the  French. 
SoTERXOM,  (Chopunnish,)  on  N.  side  E.  fork  of  Lewis's  River;  400  in  1820;  W.  R. 
SpoxAiir,  on  sources  Lewis's  River,  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  W.  Rocky  Mts. 
SquAXXARoo,  on  CaUract  r.,  below  the  Skaddals;  120  in  1820;  W.  Rooky  Mts. 
Staetaxa,  on  heads  Chien  r.,  with  the  Kanenavish ;  400  in  1805 ;  resemble  Kiawas. 
Stockbridge,  New,  (Mohegans  and  Iroquots,)  collected  in  N.  T.,  1786;  400  in  1890. 
Stocxbridox,  Mass.,  (Mohegana,)  aettled  there  in  1734 ;  went  to  Oneida  in  1786. 
St.  Jonx's,  (Abenskiea,)  about  300  atill  remain  on  that  river. 
SusquxBANxox,  on  \V.  ahore  of  Md.  in  1607;  that  river  perpetoatea  their  name. 
SussEEs,  near  aourcea  of  a  branch  of  the  Saakashawan,  W.  Rocky  Mountainx. 
Stmerons;  a  nomeroua  race,  on  the  E.  aide  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Tacvllibs,  *'  people  who  go  upon  water; "  on  head  waters  of  Fraxier's  River,  La. 
Tah8a6roudib,  about  Detroit  in  1723;  probably  Tsonothouans. 
Tahuacana,  on  River  Brazos;  3  tribes;  180  m.  up;  1,200  in  1820. 
Tallabasse,  (Seminoles,)  15  in  1820^>etween  Oloklikana  and  Mikaxaukie. 
Tallewheixa,  ([Sekninoles,^  910  in  1820,  on  £.  side  Flint  Rvver,near  the  Chehaws. 
Tamaroxas,  a  tribe  of  the  Illinois;  perhaps  Peorias  afterwards.  ' 

Tahatles,  (Seminoles,)  7  m.  above  the  GKsheesea,  and  numbered  290  in  1890. 
Tarratixes,  E.  of  Pascataqua  River;  the  Nipmnks  so  called  the  Abenakies. 
Tattowheballts,  (Seminoles,)  130  in  1820 ;  since  scattered  among  other  towns. 
Taukaways,  on  the  sources  of  Trinity,  Braxos,  De  Dios,  and  Colorado  Rivers. 
Tawakexoe,  <*  Three  Canes/*  W.  side  Braxos  r.,  200  m.  W.  of  Naoogdoehes*  1804. 
TAWAWS,*(Hurons,)  on  the  Mawme  in  1780, 18  m.  from  Lake  Erie. 
Telhocresse,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  15  m.  above  fork ;  100  in  1890. 
TxxiSAW,  once  on  that  river  which  flows  into  Mobile  Bay;  went  to  Red  r.  in  1766. 
Txtoxs,  (Sioux,)  "^  vile  miscreants,"  on  Misstss.,  Miaao.,  St.  Peter'a ;  **  real  piratea." 
TioifoiiTATiES,  or  DixoxDADiES,  a  tribe  of  Hnrons,  or  their  general  name. 
TocKWOGHS,  one  of  the  aix  tribea  on  the  Cheaapeak  in  1607. 
ToittCAS,  20  warriors  in  1784,  on  Miasissippi,  opp.  Point  Coup6;  ODoe 
rs,  a  natiim  or  tribe  of  TaxaiiSi  said  to  be  omnibals 
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ToKXAWA,  700  in  1820,  erratic,  about  Bay  St.  Bernardo. 

T0TERO8,  on  the  mountains  N.  of  the  Sapones,  in  N.  Carolina,  in  1700. 

ToTusKEYtf.    See  Moratoks. 

TowACANNo,  or  TowoASH,  one  of  three  tribes  on  the  Brazos.    See  Tahuacaha. 

TsoNONTHOuARs,  Hennepin  so  called  the  Senecas;  by  Cox,  called  Sonnontovans. 

TuKABATCHK,  on  Tallapoosie  River,  IV)  m.  above  Fort  Alabama,  in  177.5. 

Tunica,  (Mobilian,)  on  Red  River,  90  m.  above  its  mouth ;  but  30  in  1820. 

Tdrxis,  (Mohegans,)  once  in  Farmington,  Conn. ;  monument  erected  to  them,  1840. 

TusHXPAHAS,  and  Ootlashoots,  5,^X)  in  1820,  on  Clark's  and  Missouri  Rivers. 

Tobcarora,  on  Neus  r.,  N.  Carolina,  till  1712;  a  few  now  in  Lewiston,  Niagara  r. 

ToTXLOES.    See  Mangoaks,  or  Maitgoags. 

ToTSXEWA,  on  a  river  W.  Rocky  Mta.,  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Columbia. 

TwiOHTWEXs,  (Miamies,)  in  1780,  on  the  (zreat  Miami ;  so  called  by  the  Iroquois. 

UcBxx,  once  on  Chattauchee  r.,  4  towns ;  some  went  to  Florida,  some  west.  iv.  141. 

Ufallah,  (Seminoles,)  670  in  1820, 12  m.  above  Fort  Gaines,  on  Chattahoochee  r. 

UoALJACRMUTSi,  a  tHbo  about  Prince  William's  Sound,  N.  W.  coast. 

Ulsxah,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  beyond  the  Neekeetoos ;  150  in  1820. 

Uif  ALACHTGO,  onc  of  the  three  tribes  once  composing  the  Lenna  Lenape. 

Unamies,  the  head  tribe  of  Lenna  Lenape. 

UifCHAGOGs,  a  tribe  anciently  on  Lon^  Island,  New  York. 

Upsaroka,  (Minetare,)  commonly  called  Crows. 

'Waakiccm,  30  m.  up  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlamats ;  400  in  1836. 
Wabinoa,  (Iroquois,)  between  W.  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson  r.  B.  iii.  97,  m. 
Waco,  (Panis,)  800  in  1820,  on  Brazos  River,  24  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Wahowpums,  on  N.  branch  Columbia  River,  from  Lapage  r.  upward ;  700  in  1806. 
Wahpatoite,  (Sioux,)  rove  in  the  country  on  N.  W.  side  St.  Peter's  River. 
Wahpacoota,  (Sioux?)  in  the  country  S.  W.  St.  Peter's  in  1805;  never  stationary. 
Wamesits,  (Nipmuks,)  once  on  Merrimac  River,  where  Lowell,  Mass..  now  is. 
Wampanoag,  perhaps  the  3d  nation  in  importance  in  N.  E.  when  settled  by  the  Eng. 
Wappings,  at  and  aoout  Esopus  in  1758 ;  also  across  the  Hudson  to  the  Minsi. 
Waran ARcoiTGuiNS,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Wappings. 
WasAaws,  on  Barratana  Island  in  1680,  considerable ;  1805,  at  Bay  St  Fosh,  5  only. 
Watahows,  or  Weas.     See  Ouiatiitons. 

Watereeb,  once  on  the  river  of  that  name  in  S.  Carolina,  but  long  since  extinct. 
Watepaiteto,  on  the  Padouca  fork  of  the  Platte,  near  Rocky  Mts. ;  900  in  1820. 
Wawenoks,  (Abenakies,)  once  from  Sagadahock  to  St.  George  River,  in  Maine. 
Waxsaw,  once  in  S.  Carolina,  45  m.  above  Camden;  name  still  continues. 
Weab,  or  Waab,  (Kikapoos.)    See  Ouiatanoivb. 

Wekiba,  (Semin.,)  250  in  1820,  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  4  m.  above  the  Cheskitaloai. 
Welch,  said  to  be  on  a  southern  branch  of  the  Missouri.    Book  i.  36, 37,  38. 
Webtoes,  in  1670,  on  Ashley  and  Edtsto  Rivers,  in  S.  Carolina. 
Wetepahato,  with  the  Kiawas,  in  70  lodges  in  1805,  Padouca  fork  of  Platte  River. 
Wheelpo,  on  Clark's  River,  from  the  mouth  of  the  LasUw ;  2,500  in  1820 ;  W.  R. 
Whirlpools,  (Chikaroau^aa,)  so  called  from  the  place  of  their  residence. 
White,  W.  of  Mississippi  River;  mentioned  by  many  travellers.    See  Book  i.  38. 
WiGHcoMOCOB,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virginia  in  1607,  mentioned  hj  Smith. 
WiLLEWAHB,  (Chopunnish,)  500  in  1890,  on  Willewah  r.,  which  falls  into  Lewis's. 
WnfiTEBAOO,  on  S.  side  Lake  Michigan  until  1832 ;  Ottagamies,  &c.    v.  141 — 143.. 
WoLP,  Loups  of  the  French ;  several  nations  had  tribes  so  called. 
WoRXoir,  2  leagues  from  the  Tuscaroras  in  1701 ;  long  since  extinct 
WoLLAWALLA,  ou  Columbia  r.,  from  above  Muscleshell  Rapids,  W.  Rocky  Mts. 
Wtandotb,  (Hurons,)  a  great  seat  at  Sandusky  in  1780 ;  warlike. 
Wtgomeb,  on  the  Susquehannah  in  1648,  with  some  Oneidas,  250. 
Wtriaws,  a  email  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701. 

Yamacraw,  at  the  blnflT  of  their  name  in  1732,  near  Savannah,  about  140  men. 
Tamasee,  8.  border  of  S.  Carolina ;  nearly  destroyed  in  1715  by  English,    iv.  138. 
Yampe RACK,  (Camanehes,)  3  tribes  about  sources  9raxos,  del  Norte,  &c.;  1817,30,000. 
Yah KToif  8,  in  the  plane  country  adjacent  to  E.  side  of  the  Rockv  Mountains. 
Yattabsee,  in  Louisiana,  50  m.  from  Natchitoches,  on  a  creek  falling  into  Red  r. 
Yacoos,  formerly  upon  the  river  of  their  name ,  extinct  in  1770.    iv.  25.  ^ 
Yeahtehtareb,  on  banks  St  Joseph's  r.,  which  flows  into  L.  Michigan,  in  1760. 
Yehah,  above  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia  in  1820 ;  2,800,  with  some  others. 
YsLETPOo,  (Chopunnish,)  250  in  1820,  on  Weancum  r.,  under  S.  W.  Mountain. 
Youicorx,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  700  in  1830. 
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ORIGIN,   ANTIQUITIES,    MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS, 
&,c.  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


O  ooold  (heir  ancient  Ineas  riie  aptin, 

How  would  they  take  op  feraerf  Uunting  itnia ! 

At$.  thou  too  fallen,  Iberia?  Do  we  mo 

The  robber  and  the  morderer  weak  ai  we  ? 

TboQ,  that  halt  wasted  earth,  and  dared  deipiie 

Alike  the  wrath  and  merey  of  the  ikiea. 

Thy  pomp  ki  in  the  grave,  thy  flory  laid 

Low  In  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 

We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  reat, 

To  eee  the  opprenor  In  bit  tarn  oppreased. 

Art  thou  Oie  God,  the  thuader  of  whose  hand 

Bolted  over  all  our  desolated  land, 

Shook  principalities  and  kinfdoras  down. 

And  made  the  nountains  tremble  at  his  frown? 

The  sword  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powen. 

And  waste  them  as  thev  wasted  onrs 

'TIS  thus  Omnipotence  his  law  fulfill. 

And  vengeaooa  executes  what  Juatioe  walk.— Cowpu 


CHAFTER  I 


Origin  cf  the  name  In^Uan. — Why  applied  to  the  people  found  in  America. — indent 
authors  supposed  to  have  referred  to  America  in  their  writings — Theopompus — 
Voyage  qf  Hanno — Diodorus  Siculus — Plato — Aristotle — Seneca. 

Thb  name  huHan  was  erroneously  applied  to  the  original  man  of  America* 
by  its  first  discorerers.  The  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  East  Indies  by  sailinf 
west,  caused  the  discovery  of  the  islands  and  continent  of  America.  When 
thev  were  at  first  discovered,  Columbus,  and  many  after  him,  supposed  they 
had  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  of  India,  anti  hence  the  peo- 
ple they  found  there  were  called  htdians.  The  error  was  not  discovered  until 
the  name  had  so  obtained,  that  it  could  not  well  be  changed.  It  is  true,  that  it 
matters  but  little  to  us  by  what  name  the  indigenes  of  a  country  are  known, 
and  especially  those  of  America,  in  as  fiir  as  me  name  is  seldom  used  amonff 
us  but  in  application  to  the  aboriginal  Americans.  But  with  the  people  of 
Europe  it  was  not  so  unimportant  Situated  between  the  two  countries,  India 
and  America,  the  same  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  both  must,  at  first,  have 
produced  considerable  inconvenience,  if  not  confusion  ;  because  in  speaking 
of  an  Indian,  no  one  would  know  whether  an  American  or  a  Zealander  was 
meant,  unless  by  the  context  of  the  discourse.  Therefore,  in  a  historical  point 
of  view,  the  error  is,  at  least,  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  the  name  of  the 
continent  itself  should  have  been  derived  from  Mmerieus  instead  of  Columhu9. 

•  So  named  from  Vetputiut  Americvs,  a  Florentine,  who  made  a  diacovery  of  somepait 
of  tlM*  eoatt  of  South  America  io  1499,  two  yean  after  Cabd  had  explored  ibe  coast  of  Nottt 
America;  but  Americus  had  the  fonime  to  confer  his  name  upon  both. 
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It  has  been  the  practice  of  almost  every  writer,  who  has  written  about  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  a  country,  to  give  some  wild  theories  of  others,  con- 
cerning their  origin,  and  to  close  the  account  with  his  own ;  \vhich  generally 
has  been  more  visionary,  if  possible,  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  Long, 
laborious,  and,  we  may  odd,  useless  disquisitions  have  been  daily  laid  before 
the  world,  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  to  the  present  time,  to 
endeavor  to  explain  by  what  means  the  inhabitants  got  from  the  old  to  the 
new  world.  To  act,  therefore,  in  unison  with  many  of  our  predecessors,  we 
will  begin  as  far  back  as  they  have  done,  and  so  shall  commence  with  Theo- 
pompus  and  others,  from  intimations  in  whose  writings  it  is  alleged  the  an- 
cients had  knowledge  of  America,  and  therefore  peopled  it 

TheopompuSj  a  learned  historian  and  orator,  who  flourished  in  the  titne  of 
AUxanaer  the  Great,  in  a  book  entitled  Thaumasiay  gives  a  sort  of  dialogue 
bet^veen  Midas  the  Phrygian  and  SUenvs,  The  book  itself  is  lost,  but  Sirabo 
refers  to  it,  and  JElianus  has  given  us  the  substance  of  the  dialogue  which  fol- 
lovirs.  Afler  much  conversation,  SUtnus  said  to  Midas,  that  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  were  but  islands  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea ;  but  that  tliere  was 
a  continent  situated  beyond  these,  which  was  of  immense  dimensions,  even 
without  limits ;  and  that  it  was  so  luxuriant,  as  to  produce  animals  of  prodi- 
gious magnitude,  and  men  grew  to  double  the  height  of  themselves,  and  that 
uey  lived  to  a  far  greater  age  ;*  that  they  had  many  great  cities ;  and  their 
usages  and  laws  were  different  from  ours ;  that  in  one  city  there  was  more 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  that  gold  and  silver  were  there  in  vast  quanti- 
tie&f  This  is  but  an  abstract  from  Mlianus^s  extract,  but  contains  all  of  it  that 
can  be  said  to  refer  to  a  country  west  of  Europe  and  Africa.^  Mlian  or  ^i- 
mnus  lived  about  A.  D.  200. 

Hanno  flourished  when  the  Carthaginians  were  in  their  greatest  prosperity, 
but  the  exact  time  is  unknown.  Some  place  his  times  40,  and  others  140, 
years  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  which  would  be  about  800  years  before 
our  era.§  He  was  an  officer  of  great  enterprise,  having  sailed  around  and  ex- 
plored the  coast  of  Africa,  set  out  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  now  called 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  westward  30  days.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by 
many,  that  he  must  have  visited  America,  or  some  of  its  islands.  He  wrote  a 
book,  which  he  entitled  Periplus,  f^^^S  ^^  account  of  his  voyages,  which  was 
translated  and  published  about  1533,  in  Greek.|| 

Many,  and  not  without  tolerably  good  reasons,  believe  that  an  island  or  con- 
tinent existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  this  period,  but  which  disappeared 
afterwards. 

*  Buffon  and  Raynal  either  had  not  read  this  story,  or  they  did  not  believe  it  to  have  been 
America ;  for  they  taught  that  all  animals  degenerated  here.  Many  of  the  first  adventurers 
to  the  coasts  of  unknown  countries  reported  them  inhabited  by  giants.  9m/i  wrote  Chdlwtr't 
Travels  to  bring  such  accounts  into  ridicule.  How  well  he  succeeded  is  evident  from  a 
eomparison  of  books  of  voyages  and  travels  before  and  after  bis  time.  DutarUu  tias  tbia 
passage  >— 

Our  fearless  sailors,  in  far  voyaces 
^fore  led  by  gain's,  hope  than  meir  compasses), 
un  th'  Indian  shore  have  sometime  noted  some 
Whose  todies  covered  two  broad  acres  foom ; 
And  in  the  South  Sea  they  have  also  seen 
Some  like  high-topped  and  huge^armed  treen } 
And  other  some,  whose  monstrous  backs  did  bear 
Two  miffhty  wheels,  with  whirling  spokes,  that  were 
Bfoch  like  the  winged  and  unde-spreadin?  sails 
Of  any  wind-mill  turned  with  merry  gales. ' 

Divine  Weeks,  p.  117,  ed.  4to,  1613. 

t  iClian,  Variar.  Historiar.  lib.  iii.  chap.  viii. 

J:  Since  the  text  was  written,  there  has  come  into  mv  hands  a  copy  of  a  translation  of  iEIi- 
B  work,  "  in  En|flisbe  (as  well  according  to  the  truth  of  the  Greeke  texte,  as  of  the  Laline), 
by  Ahraham  Fleming."    London,  1576,  w.    It  differs  not  materially  from  the  above,  which 
if  civen  from  a  French  version  of  it 
S  Encyclopaedia  Pertbensis. 

II  The  best  account  of  Hanno  and  his  voyages,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  to  be 
found  in  Maricau^a  Hist,  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  95/109,  119,  122,  1S3,  and  156,  ed.  Paris,  1725, 
6  vols.  4to. 
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DiodoruB  SietUtu  Bays  that  Bome  **  PbcBnicians  were  cast  upon  a  most  feitiie 
island  op|x>8He  to  Africa.**  Of  thiS|  he  says,  they  kept  the  most  studied  secrecy, 
which  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  their  jealousy  of  the  advantage  the  discor- 
ery  might  be  to  the  neighboring  nations,  and  which  they  wished  to  secure 
whollv  to  themselves.  Viodortu  Sieulu9  lived  about  100  years  beibre  Ckriet. 
Islands  lying  west  of  Europe  and  Africa  are  ceitainly  mentioned  by  Homer 
and  Horace.  They  were  called  Mantidea,  and  were  supposed  to  be  about 
10,000  furlongs  from  Africa.  Here  existed  the  pocis'  tabled  Elysian  fields. 
But  to  be  more  particular  with  DiodoruSy  we  will  let  him  speak  for  himselfl- 
'^  After  having  passed  Che  islands  which  lie  beyond  the  Herculean  Strait,  wc 
will  speak  of  those  which  lie  much  farther  into  the  ocean.  Towards  Africa, 
and  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  immense  island  in  the  broad  sea,  many  days'  sail 
from  Lvbia.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  its  surface  variegated  with  mountains 
and  valleys.  Its  coasts  are  mdented  with  many  navigable  rivers,  and  its  fields 
are  well  cultivated :  delicious  gardens,  and  various  kinds  of  plants  and  trees." 
He  fuially  sets  it  down  as  the  finest  country  known,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  spacious  dwellings,  and  every  thing  in  the  greatest  plenty.  To  say  the 
least  of  this  account  of  Diodorus,  it  corresponds  very  well  with  that  given  of 
the  Mexicans  when  first  known  to  the  Spaniards,  but  perhaps  it  will  compare 
as  well  with  the  Canaries. 

.Plaio^B  accoimt  has  more  weight,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  ancients.  He 
lived  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  A  part  of  his  account  is  as 
follows : — **  In  those  first  times  [time  of  its  being  first  known],  the  Atlantic 
was  a  most  broad  island,  and  there  were  extant  most  poweHul  kings  in  it, 
who,  with  joint  forces,  appointed  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe :  And  so  a  most 
grievous  war  was  carried  on ;  in  whicn  the  Athenians,  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  Greeks,  opposed  themselves,  and  they  became  the  conquerors. 
But  that  Adantic  island,  uy  a  flood  and  earthouake,  was  indeed  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  so  that  wariike  people  were  swallowed  up.**  He  adds,  in  an- 
other place,  <*  An  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  in  the  passage  to  those  straits, 
called  the  Pillars  ofHerctdea,  did  exist ;  and  that  bland  was  greater  and  larger 
dian  Lybia  and  Asia ;  from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  over  to  other 
islands,  and  fi^m  those  islands  to  that  continent,  which  is  situated  out  of  that 
region."  *  "  .Vepfime  settled  in  this  island,  from  whose  son,  Mas,  its  name 
was  derived,  and  divided  it  among  his  teu  sons.  To  the  youngest  fell  the 
extn'mity  of  the  island,  called  Gaitr,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
signifies  fertUe  or  abounding  tn  aheep.  The  descendants  of  Neptune  reigned 
here,  from  fiither  to  eon,  for  a  great  number  of  senerattons  in  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  during  the  space  of  9000  years.  They  al^o  possessed  several 
other  inlands ;  and,  passing  into  Europe  and  Africa,  subdued  all  Lybia  as  fiir 
as  Egypt,  and  all  Europe  to  Asia  Minor.  At  length  the  island  sunk  under 
water;  and  for  a  long  time  aflerwards  the  sea  thereabouts  was  dill  of 
rocks  and  shelves."  f  This  account,  although  mixed  with  fable,  cannot,  we 
think,  be  entirely  rejected;  and  that  the  ancijnts  had  knowledge  of  countries 
westward  of  Europe  appears  as  plain  and  as  well  authenticated  as  any  passage 
of  history  of  that  period. 

JtrisuAet  or  the  author  of  a  book  which  is  generally  attributed  to  him,) 
speaks  of  an  island  tjeyonii  the  Stmits  of  Gibraltar ;  but  the  passag.^  savors 
Bomethine  of  liearsay,  and  is  as  follows:—**  Some  say  that,  beyond  the  Pitlan 
of  Heremes,  the  Carthaginians  have  found  a  very  fertile  island,  but  without 
mhabitants,  full  of  forests,  navigable  rivers,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is 
several  days'  voyage  from  the  main  land.  Sora  '  Carthaginians,  charmed  by 
the  fertility  of  the  country,  thought  to  marry  and  settle  there;  Init  some  say 
that  the  government  of  berthage  forbid  the  settlament  U|i0n  pain  of  death, 
fiorn  the  fear  that  it  would  increase  in  power  so  air  to  deprive  the  mother- 
country  of  her  possessions  there."    if  .Aristotle  h<)d  uttered  this  as  a  prediction, 

*  America  kiiowu  lo  ibe  AiicionU,  10,  8vo.  Boston,  1T73. 

\  F.iiryrlopedtii  p4*ribeDsia,  art.  Atlahtis. 

t  De  mirabil.  ausrullat.  0|icra,  vol.  i.  Vnftairt  «aya  of  this  book,  "  On  4n  fe«ait  boimdttr 
aax  t'aithaginois,  i»t  on  cilalt  un  livrc  d'AriHiotc  qu'il  ii*ft  pas  rompost."  ^?f ***.  "VlJ? 
Maaws  a  VttprU  des  natUnu,  chap.  cxiv.  p.  708.  vol.  if.  of  bia  woAa.  EdK.  P»m»  i«l7^ 
ibSvo. 
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that  such  a  thing  would  take  place  in  regard  to  some  future  nation,  no  one, 
perhaps,  would  have  called  him  a  false  prophet,  for  the  American  pe volution 
would  have  been  its  fulfilment  This  philosopher  lived  about  384  years  before 
Christ. 

Seneca  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era.    He  wrote  trage- 
dies, and  in  one  of  them  occurs  this  passage : — 


-"  Venicnt  annis 


Saecula  seris,  qui  bus  oceanus 
Vincula  reniin  laxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tcllus,  Typhts4jue  novos 
DctcgBt  orbes ;  jiec  sit  terris 
Ultima  lliule." 

Medea f  Ad  3.  v.  375. 

This  is  nearer  prophecy,  and  may  be  rendered  in  English  thus: — '^The 
time  will  come  when  the  ocean  will  loosen  the  chains  of  nature,  and  we  shall 
behold  a  vast  country.  A  new  Typhis  shall  discover  new  worlds:  Thule 
ihall  no  longer  ite  considered  the  last  country  of  the  known  world." 

Not  only  these  passages  from  the  ancient  autliors  have  been  cited  and  re- 
cited by  moderns,  but  many  more,  though  less  to  tbe  point,  to  show  that,  iti 
some  way  or  other,  America  must  have  been  peopled  from  some  of  the  eastern 
continents.  Almost  every  country  has  claimed  the  honor  of  having  been  its 
first  discoverer,  and  hence  the  progenitor  of  the  Indians.  But  since  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  north,  writers  upon  the  subject  say  but  little  about  gottiug 
over  inhabitants  from  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  through  the  difficult  way  of  the 
Atlantic  seas  and  islands,  as  it  is  much  easier  t4  pass  them  over  the  narrow  clian- 
uels  of  the  north  in  canoes,  or  upon  the  ice.  GroHug^  C.  Mather^  Hubbard^  and 
aflcr  them  Robertson^  are  glad  to  meet  with  so  easy  a  method  of  solving  a 
question  which  they  consider  as  having  puzzled  their  predecessors  so  much. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Of  modem  fhenri»ts  yponike  peopling  of  America — St,  Gregory — Herrera — 7. 
Morion — H'Uliamoon — 9Food — Jasselyn —  Tktirowgoud — Jidair — R.  WUfiamo — C. 
Malker  —  Huhburd  ->  Robertson  -^  SmUh  —  VoUuire — MUchiU  -^'  CuUock-^Jufrd 
Kaim — Swinton —  Cabrera. 

St.  Gregory,  who  flourished  in  tbe  7th  century,  in  an  epistle  to  St  Clement^ 
mid  that  beyond  the  ocean  there  was  another  world.* 

Herrera  arffues,  that  the  new  world  could  not  have,  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  thiit  what  Seneca  has  said  was  not  true.  For  that  God  had  kept 
it  hid  from  the  old  world,  giving  them  no  certain  knowledge  of  it ;  and  that, 
in  the  secrecy  and  incomprehensibility  of  his  providence,  he  has  been  pleased 
to  give  it  to  the  Castilian  nation.  Tbat  Senecit's  prediction  (if  so  it  may  be 
considered)  was  a  fhlse  one,  bscause  he  said  that  a  new  world  would  be  dis- 
covered in  the  north,  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  west.f  Herrera  wrote 
about  1598,1  before  which  (time  little  knowledge  was  obtained  of  North 
America.    This  may  account  for  his  impeachmeut  ofSeneca^s  prophecy. 

Thomas  Morton^  who  came  to  New  England  in  1622,  published  in  1637  an 
account  of  its  natural  history,  with  much  other  curious  matter.  In  speaking 
upon  the  peopling  of  America,  he  thinks  it  altogetlier  out  of  the  question,  to 

*  '*  S.  Greeuire  war  Peptstre  de  S.  Clemen^  dit  que  pau^  Toceaiii  il  y  a  vd  autre  mond." 
iHerreraf  1  Decade,  2.)    This  is  the  wliole  p«Mage. 

t  Ibid.  3. 

X  He  died  27  Marrh^  1625,  at  the  aee  of  about  66  years.  Hix  name  was  TordesUUn  Antcmo 
4t  HerrerO'-^-oue  of  the  best  Spauish  historians.  IIm  h'story  of  tbe  voyares  lo,  and  selllemeut 
•f  America  is  yery  minute,  and  very  valuable.  Th«>  original  in  Spnuish  is  very  rare.  Acoe* 
kL*§  traiiftlation  (into  French)  3  v.  4io.,  1660,  is  also  scarce  and  valuable.    It  b  this  we  cite. 
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suppose  that  it  was  peopled  by  the  Tartars  from  the  north,  because  *'a  people, 
once  settled,  must  be  removtd  by  compulsiou,  or  else  tempted  thereunto  in 
hopes  of  better  fortunes,  upon  comTneudations  of  the  place  unto  which  they 
should  be  drawn  to  remove.  And  if  it  may  bo  thought  that  these  people  came 
over  the  frozen  sea,  then  would  it  be  by  compuUion.  If  so,  then  by  whom, 
or  when?  Or  what  part  of  this  main  continent  may  be  thought  to  border 
upon  the  country  of  the  Tartars?  It  is  yet  unknown ;  lind  it  is  not  like  that  a 
people  well  enough  at  ease,  will,  of  their  own  accord,  undertake  to  travel  over 
a  sea  of  ice,  considering  how  many  difiicuhies  they  shall  encounter  with.  As, 
1st,  whether  there  be  any  land  at  tlie  end  of  their  unknown  way,  no  land 
being  in  view;  then  want  of  food  to  sustain  lifo  in  the  mean  time  upon  that 
sea  of  ice.  ■  Or  how  shall  they  do  for  fuel,  to  keep  them  at  night  from  freezing 
to  death  ?  which  will  not  be  had  in  such  a  place.  But  it  may  perhaps  Ix* 
granted,  that  the  natives  of  this  country  might  originally  come  of  the  scattered 
Trojans ;  for  afler  that  BnUus,  who  was  the  fourth  from  £fieoj,  left  I^atium 
upon  the  conflict  held  with  the  Latins  (where  although  ho  gave  them  a  great 
overthrow,  to  the  slaughter  of  their  grand  captain  and  many  others  of  the 
heroes  of  Laiium,  yet  he  held  it  more  safely  to  d<>part  unto  some  other  place 
and  people,  than,  by  staying,  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  unquiet  life  or  doubtful 
conquest ;  which,  as  history  maketh  mention,  he  performed.)  This  people 
was  dispersed,  there  is  no  question,  but  the  people  that  lived  witli  him,  by 
reason  of  their  conversation  with  the  Grecians  and  Latins,  had  a  mixed  lan- 
guage, that  participated  of  both."*  This  is  the  main  ground  of  Morton^  but 
be  says  much  more  upon  the  subject ;  as  that  the  similarity  of  the  languages 
of  the  Indians  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  is  very  gre^t.  From  the  exniiifiles  he 
gives,  we  presume  he  knew  as  little  about  the  Indian  langiiages  as  Dr.  McUher, 
JldazTf  and  Boudinotj  who  thought  them  almost  to  coincide  with  the  Hebrew. 
Though  Morion  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  the  Tartars  came  over  by  the 
north  from  Asia,  because  they  could  not  sre  land  beyond  the  ice,  yet  he  finds 
DO  difficulty  in  getting  them  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  although  he  allows  them 
no  compass.  That  the  Indians  have  a  Latin  origin  he  thinks  evident,  because 
he  fancied  he  heard  among  their  words  PoMCo-panj  and  hence  thinks,  m  *  hout 
doubt,  their  ancestors  were  acquainted  with  the  god  Pan.\ 

Dr,  ffiUiamaoni  says,  ''It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  Indians  of  South 
America  are  descended  from  a  class  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Asia."  That  they  could  not  have  come  from  the  north,  because  the  South 
American  Indians  are  unlike  those  of  the  north.  This  seems  to  clash  with 
the  more  rational  views  of  Father  Veneeas.^  He  writes  as  follows:  "Of  all 
the  parts  of  America  hitherto  discovered,  ihe  Califomians  lie  nearest  to  Asia. 
We  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  writing  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  We 
can  distinguish  between  the  characters  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  Tartars,  the  Mogul  Tartars,  and  other  nations  extending  as'  far  as  the 
Bav  of  Kamschathka ;  and  learned  dissertations  on  them,  by  Mr.  Boyer^  are 
to  be  found  in  the  acts  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburg. 
What  discovery  would  it  be  to  meet  with  any  of  these  charactens  or  others 
like  tiiem,  among  the  American  Lidians  nearest  to  Asia !  But  as  to  the  Cali- 
fomians, if  ever  they  were  possessed  of  any  invention  to  perpetuate  their  me- 
moirs, they  have,  entirely  lost  it;  and  allthat  is  now  found  among  them, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  some  obscure  oral  traditions,  probably  more  and 
more  adulterated  by  a  long  succession  of  time.  They  have  not  so  nnich  as 
retained  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  country  from  which  they  emi- 
grated." This  is  the  account  of  one  who  lived  many  years  among  the  Indians 
of  California. 

Mr.  HJUxarn  H^ood^^  who  left  New  England  in  1633,?  aAer  a  short  stay,  says, 
'^Of  their  language,  which  is  only  peculiar  to  themi^elves,  not  inclining  to  any 
of  the  refiued  tongues :  Some  have  thought  they  might  be  of  the  dispersed 

*  New  Canaan,  hook  i,  pa^s  17  and  18.  t  Ibid.  18. 

ilii  his  Hisi.  N.  Carolina, ».  216.  ^ 

Hist.  Califoniia,  i.  60.     His  work  wasjtahliiihed  at  Madrid,  in  1758.  . 

The  author  or  a  work  rntiiled  Nnr  Kngland't  Proneet.  pa\y\\*\uH\  m  Loodon,  16M>  lai 
4lo.    li  is  a  vrrv  rare,  and,  in  some  respects,  a  curious  aua  valuable  work, 
f  Prospect,  6h 
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Jews,  because  some  of  their  words  be  near  unto  the  Hebrew ;  bin  by  the  same 
rule,  they  may  conclude  them  to  be  some  of  the  gleanings  of  oil  nations,  lie- 
cau8e  they  have  words  which  sound  after  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other 
tongues.*** 

Mr.  John  Jossdyn^  who  resided  some  time  in  New  England,  from  the  year 
1638,  says,  "The  Mohawks  are  about  500:  their  speech  a  dialect  of  the  Tor- 
tars  (as  also  is  the  Turkish  tongue),''f  In  another  work,J  he  says,  **  N.  Eng- 
land is  by  some  affirmed  to  be  an  island,  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  River 
of  Canada  (so  called  from  Monsieur  Cafu:,)y  on  the  south  with  the  Rivor  Mon- 
hegau  or  Hudson's  River,  so  called  because  he  was  the  first  that  discovered  it. 
Some  will  have  America  to  be  an  island,  which  out  of  question  nlU^:t  needs  be, 
if  thi-re  be  a  north-east  passage  found  out  into  the  South  Sea.  It  contains 
1,1 52,400,000  acres.  The  discovery  of  the  north- west  passage  (which  lifs  with- 
in the  River  of  Canada)  was  undertaken  with  the  htlp  of  some  Protestant 
Frenrhnicn,  which  left  Canada,  and  retired  to  Boston  about  the  year  1069. 
The  north-east  people  of  America,  that  is,  N.  En<rland,  &:r.,  are  judged  to  be 
Tartars,  called  Samoadrs,  being  alike  in  comiih  xion,  shape,  habit  and  man- 
ners.** We  have  given  here  a  larger  extract  tnan  the  inmiediate  subject  re- 
quire<l,  because  we  would  let  the  reader  enjoy  his  curirsity,  as  well  as  we 
ours,  in  sc^eing  how  fieople  understood  things  in  that  day.  BarUwy  locking 
but  a  small  distance  beyond  those  times,  with  great  elegance  says, — 

**  In  those  binnk  periods,  where  no  mnn  rnn  trace 
The  gleams  of  thought  that  first  illumed  his  rare, 
His  errors,  twined  with  srience,  look  (lieir  birth, 
And  forged  their  fellers  for  this  child  of  earth, 
And  when,  as  oft,  he  dared  expand  his  view. 
And  work  with  nature  nn  the  line  she  drew, 
Somd  monster,  [rendered  in  his  fears,  unmanned 
His  opening  soul,  and  marred  the  works  he  planoed. 
Fear,  the  first  passion  of  his  helpleKS  state. 
Redoubles  all  the  woes  that  round  him  wait, 
Pinrks  nature's  path,  and  sends  him  wandering  wide. 
Without  a  guaraian,  and  wiiboiit  a  guide.'' 

Cobtmbiad,  ix.  137,  hK, 

Reverend  Thomas  Thorotogood  published  a  small  quarto,  in  1652,§  to  prove 
that  tlie  Indiana  were  the  Jews,  who  had  been  **  lost  in  the  world  for  the  space 
of  near  2000  yeaps.**  But  whoever  baa  read  Mair  or  Baudinotf  has,  beside  a 
good  deal  that  is  irrational,  read  all  that  in  Thonnofrood  can  be  termed  rationaL 

Reverend  R)f^er  fViUiams  was,  at  one  time,  as  appears  from  ThorowgooiPa 
work,||  of  the  same  opinion.  Being  written  to  for  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of 
the  nativ  s,  **ho  kiualy  answers  to  those  leittrs  from  Salem  in  N.  Eng.  2Cth 
of  the  lOih  month,  more  than  10  yeers  since,  in  htBc  verba.^^  That  they  did 
not  come  intfi  America  from  the  north-enst,  us  ^^ome  had  imagined,  he  thought 
evident  for  these  rrasona :  1.  their  ancestors  bftirm  they  came  from  the  south- 
west, and  return  thtnce  when  they  die:  2.  beraiise  tiiey  "sepaiate  tiieir  wo- 
men in  a  little  wigwam  by  themselves  in  their  feminine  seasons:'*  and  l^  ** be- 
side their  god  Kvttmid  to  the  S.  W(  st,  ihey  hold  tliat  •Yaficrtrt^nmn'/lf  {d  god 
over  head)  made  the  heavens  and  the  eart^i ;  and  some  tast  of  uflinity  with 
the  Hebrew  I  have  found." 

Doctor  Cotton  Mather  is  an  author  of  such  singidnr  qualities,  that  we  almost 
hesitate  to  name  him,  lest  we  be  thought  without  seriousness  in  so  weighty  a 
matter.  Btit  we  will  assure  the  render,  that  he  is  an  nutlior  with  whom  we 
would  in  no  wise  part ;  and  if  som*  times  we  ap|)ear  not  serious  in  our  intro- 
duction of  him,  what  is  of  more  imnortanee,  we  Ix  lieve  him  really  to  be  so. 
And  we  are  persiiafled  that  we  should  not  be  pardoned  did  we  not  allow  him 
to  speak  upon  the  matter  before  us. 

•  Ibid.  nS.  ed.  1764. 

t  His  account  of  I  wo  voyages  to  New  England,  printed  London,  1673,  page  1S4. 

'  New  England  Rahti««,  4.  5,  prtntod  London,  1672. 

ItM  title  commences,  "  Digitus  Dei :  New  Di»C9vene%,  wtCik  mre  Argumemit  to  prcve,**  itc. 
Pages  5  and  6. 

Gelanmtoudt  is  ^nmf  in  Delaware^— tfecitaof/cfer. 
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He  says, « It  should  not  pass  without  remark,  that  thru  most  memorable 
things  which  have  borne  a  very  great  aspect  ufion  human  affidrsj  did,  near  the 
same  time,  namely,  at  the  concludion  of  the  Ji/UenUlf  and  the  beginning  of  .the 
gijrteerUh,  century,  arise  unto  the  world:  the  first  was  the  Rtsumdion  of 
IMeraiurt ;  the  second  was  the  opening  of  America ;  the  third  was  the 
Reformation  of  ReligumJ"  Thus  far  we  have  an  instructive  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, calculated  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  tiiat,  in  the  dark  ages,  when  literature 
was  neglected  and  forgotten,  discoveries  might  have  been  also,  and  hence  the 
knowledge  of  America  lost  for  a  time.  The  reader  must  now  summon  his 
gravity.  *' But,"  this  author  continues,  ^ as  probably  the  Z>evt/,  seducing  the 
hrst  inhabitants  of  America  into  it,  therein  aimed  at  the  having  of  them  and 
tbeir  posterity  out  of  the  sound  of  the  silver  trumpeta  of  the  gospel,  then  to  be 
heard  through  the  Roman  empire.*  If  the  Devil  had  anv  expectation,  that,  by 
the  peopling  of  America,  he  should  utterly  deprive  any  Europeans  of  the  two 
benefits,  literature  and  religion,  which  dawned  upon  the  miserable  world,  (one 
just  before,  the  other  just  (i/ler,)  the  first  famea  navigation  hither,  'tis  to  be 
hoped  he  will  be  disappomted  of  that  expectation."!  The  learned  doctor, 
having  forgotten  what  he  had  written  in  his  first  book,  or  wishing  to  inculcatii 
his  doctrine  more  firmly,  nearly  repeats  a  passage  which  he  had  at  fiist  given, 
in  a  distant  part  of  his  work ;  |  but,  there  being  considerable  addition,  we  re- 
cite it :  **  The  natives  of  the  country  now  possessed  bv  the  Newenglandera, 
had  been  forlorn  and  wretched  heathen  ever  since  their  first  herding  here ;  and 
though  we  know  not  when  or  how  these  Indians  first  became  inhabitants  of 
this  mighty  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  Devil  decoyed  those 
miserable  salvages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
would  never  come  here  to  destroy  or  disturb  his  absolute  empire  over  them. 
But  our  Eliot  was  in  such  ill  terms  with  the  Devil,  as  to  alarm  him  with 
sounding  the  silver  trumpets  of  heaven  in  bis  territories,  and  make  some  noble 
and  zealous  attempts  towards  outing  him  of  ancient  possessions  here.  There 
were,  I  think,  20  several  nations  (if  I  may  call  them  so)  of  Indians  iipon  that 
spot  of  ground  which  fell  under  the  influence  of  oiur  Three  United  Colonies ; 
and  our  Eliot  was  willing  to  rescue  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  from  that 
old  usurping  kmdlord  of  America,  who  is,  by  the  torath  of  God,  the  prince  /f 
this  world."  In  several  places  he  is  decided  in  the  opinion  that  Indians  ire 
Scythians,  and  is  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  on  meeting  with  this  passage  of 
Julius  Casar :  **  DifficUius  Invenire  <pmm  interfieere,^  which  he  thus  renders, 
**  It  is  harder  to  find  them  than  to  &il  them."  At  least,  this  is  a  happy  appli- 
cation of  the  passage.  Ctesar  was  speaking  of  the  Scythianeu  and  our  histo- 
rian applies  the  passage  in  speaking  of  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and 
their  a/^ility  in  hiding  ihemselves  from  pursuit.^  Doctor  Mather  wrote  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  and  his  famous  book,  MagnaUa  ChrisH 
Americana,  was  published  in  1702. 

JUaxr,  who  resided  40  vears  (he  says)  among  the  southern  Indians,  previ- 
ous to  177^  published  a  huge  quarto  upon  their  origin,  history,  &c.  He  tor- 
tures every  custom  and  usage  uito  a  like  one  of  the  Jews,  and  almost  every 
word  in  their  language  into  a  Hebrew  one  of  the  same  meaning. 

Doctor  Boudinot,  in  his  book  called  **The  Star  in  the  West,"  has  followed 
up  the  theory  of  Adair,  with  such  certainty,  as  he  thinks,  as  that  the  **  long 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel "  are  cleariy  identified  in  the  American  Indians.  Such 

f 

*  This,  we  apprehend,  is  not  entirely  oneinal  with  our  author,  but  borders  upon  plagiarism. 
Wardf  the  celeorated  author  of  the  **  Simple  Cobler  of  Ag^awatn"  says  of  the  Irish, 
''  These  Irish  {anciently  called  anthrapophagit  man-eaters)  have  a  tradition  amon?  them,  that 
when  the  Devil  showed  our  Saviour  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  their  glory,  that  he 
would  not  show  him  Ireland,  tmt  reserved  it  for  himself.  It  is,  probably,  true  \  for  he  hath 
kept  it  ever  since  for  his  own  peculiar:  the  ddfox  foresaw  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  all 
the  rest :  he  thought  it  wisdom  to  keep  the  land  lor  a  Boe;|^rd8  for  his  unclean  spirits  employed 
in  this  hemisphere,  and  the  people  to  do  his  son  and  heir  (the  Pope^  that  service  for  which 
htmt  the  XI  kept  his  Barbor  Oliver,  which  makes  them  so  bloodthirsty." — Sinijde  Cobler, 
86,  SrZ.  Why  so  much  gall  is  poured  out  upon  the  poor  Irish,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  account. 
The  circumstance  of  his  writinj^  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  will  explain  a  part,  if  not  the  ^°p**» 
of  the  enijrroa.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  but  was  bom  and  dieq 
U  En^ann.  ,.     .      .. 

t  Magnalia  Chri»t.  Amer.  b.  i.  %  »>id.  b.  iU.  $  Sec  Magnalia,  b.  vu. 
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theories  have  gained  many  supporters.  It  is  of  much  higher  antiquity  than 
Mair,  and  was  treated  as  such  visionary  speculations  should  be  by  antliors  as 
far  back  as  the  historian  Hubbard,  who  wrote  about  1680,  and  has  this  among 
other  passages:  ''If  any  observation  be  made  of  their  manners  and  disposi- 
tions, it's  easier  to  say  from  what  nations  they  did  not,  than  from  whom  they 
did,  derive  their  original.  Doubtless  their  conjecture  who  fancy  them  to  be 
descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  carried  captive  by  SaUananeser 
and  EsarhaddoUy  hatii  the  least  show  of  reason  of  any  other,  tliere  being  no 
footsteps  to  be  ob8er\'ed  of  their  propinquity  to  them  more  than  to  any  other  of 
the  tribes  of  the  earth,  either  as  to  their  language  or  manners.***  This  author 
was  one  of  the  best  historians  of  his  times ;  and,  generally,  he  writes  with  as 
much  discernment  upon  other  matters  as  upon  this. 

That  because  the  natives  of  one  country'  and  those  of  another,  and  each  un- 
known to  the  other,  have  some  customs  and  practices  in  common,  it  has  been 
urged  by  some,  and  not  a  few,  that  they  must  have  had  a  common  origin  ;  but 
this,  in  our  apprehension,  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Who  will  pretend  that 
different  people,  when  placed  under  similar  circumstances,  will  not  have  simi- 
lar wants,  and  hence  similar  actions  ?  that  like  wants  will  not  prompt  like  ex- 
ertions ?  and  like  causes  produce  not  like  effects  ?  This  mode  of  reasoning 
we  think  sufficient  to  show,  that,  although  the  Indians  may  have  some  customs 
in  common  with  the  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Welsh,  and 
indeed  every  other  nation,  still,  the  former,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the 
contrary,  have  as  good  right  to  claim  to  themselves  priority  of  origin  as  either 
or  all  of  the  latter. 

Doctor  Robertson  should  have  proved  that  people  of  color  produce  others 
of  no  color,  and  the  contrary,  before  he  said,  ^  We  know  with  infallible 
certainty,  that  all  the  human  rttce  spring  from  the  same  source,"!  meaning 
Admn,  He  founds  tliis  broad  assertion  upon  the  false  notion  that,  to  admit 
any  other  would  be  an  inroad  upon  the  verity  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  Now, 
in  our  view  of  the  subject,  we  leave  them  equally  inviolate  in  assuming  a  very 
different  ground  ;|  namely,  tliat  all  habitable  partsof  the  world  may  have  been 
peopled  at  the  same  time,  and  by  different  races  of  men.  That  it  tf  so  peo- 
pled, we  know :  that  it  was  so  peopled  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  accoimt, 
we  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve.  Hence,  when  it  unri  fio(  so  is  as  futile  to 
inauire,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  annihilation  of  space. 
When  a  new  country  was  discovered,  much  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain 
from  whence  came  the  inhabitants  found  upon  it — ^not  even  asking  whence 
came  the  other  animals. '  The  answer  to  us  is  plain.  Man,  the  other  animals, 
trees  and  plants  of  every  kind,  were  placed  there  by  the  supreme  directing 
hand,  which  carries  on  every  operation  of  nature  by  fixed  and  undeviating 
laws.  This,  it  must  be  plain  to  every  reader,  is,  at  least,  as  reconcilable  to  the 
Bible  history  as  the  theory  of  jRoierf^on,  which  is  that  of  Graiius,  and  all  thoee 
who  have  followed  ihem. 

When  it  has  been  given  in,  at  least  by  all  who  have  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  climate  does  not  change  the  complexion  of  the  human  race,  to  hold 
up  the  idea  still  that  all  must  have- sprung  frotn  the  same  source,  (^dam,)  only 
reminds  us  of  our  grandmothers,  who  to  this  day  laugh  at  us  when  we  tell 
them  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.  Who,  we  ask,  will  argue  that  the  nept> 
changes  his  color  by  living  among  us,  or  by  changing  his  latitude  ?  Who 
have  ever  become  negroes  by  living  in  their  country,  or  amougthem  ?  Has  the 
Indian  ever  changed  nis  complexion  by  living  in  London?  Do  those  change 
which  adopt  our  manners  and  customs,  and  are  surrounded  by  us  ?  Until 
these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  discard  altogether  that  ^ 
unilarian  system  of  peopling  the  world.  We  would  indeed  prefer  OmtTs 
method : — 

"  Ponere  duntiem  coeperc,  suoroque  ngnrem ; 

MolliriqQe  mora,  mollitaque  ducere  forroam. 

Mox  ubi  creverunt,  naturaque  mitior  illis 

Cootigit/*  dec.  &c. 

Mfiamor.  lib  I.  fob.  zi. 

•  Hisl.  New  England,  27.  f  Hi»t.  Ainerira,  hook  iv. 

X  Why  talk  of  a  theory's  dashing  with  holy  writ,  and  say  notliiiig  of  the  certainty  of  the 
wiflocei  of  geography,  aftrooomy,  geok>gy,  ^e.  f 
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That  is,  Dtucali^n  and  Pyrrha  peHbmied  the  office  by  travellinff  over  the 
country  and  picking  up  stones,  which,  as  they  cast  them  over  theu*  heada^ 
became  young  people  as  they  struck  the  earth. 

We  mean  not  to  be  understood  that  the  exterior  of  the  skin  of  people  is  not 
changed  b^  climate,  for  this  is  very  evident ;  but  that  the  children  of  persons 
would  be  any  lighter  or  darker,  whose  residence  is  in  a  climate  difierent  from 
that  in  which  mey  were  bom,  is  what  we  deny,  as  in  the  former  case.  Aa 
astonishing  as  it  may  appear  to  the  succinct  reasoner,  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
Dr.  Samud  Stanhope  Snuih  has  put  forth  an  octavo  book  of  more  than  400 
pages  to  prove  the  unity,  as  be  expresses  it,  '  of  the  human  race,'  that  is,  that 
all  were  originally  descended  from  one  man.  His  reasoning  is  of  this  tenor : 
<*  The  American  and  European  sailor  reside  equally  at  the  pole,  and  under  the 
equator."  Then,  in  a  triumphant  air,  he  demands — **  Why  then  should  we, 
without  necessity,  assume  the  hypothesis  that  originally  there  existed  different 
species  of  the  human  kind  ?  "  *  What  kind  of  argument  is  contained  here  we 
leave  the  reader  to  make  out  f  and  again,  when  he  would  prove  that  all  the 
human  fiunily  are  of  the  same  tribe,  he  says  that  negro  slaves  at  the  south, 
who  live  in  white  fiunilies,  are  gradually  found  to  conform  in  features  to  the 
whites  with  whom  they  livelf  Astonishing!  and  we  wonder  who,  if  an^, 
knew  this,  beside  the  author.  Again,  and  we  have  done  with  our  extraordi- 
nary philosopher.  Ho  ia  positive  that  deformed  or  disfigured  persons  will,  in 
process  of  time,  produce  off8prin|;  marked  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  if  a 
znaa  practise  flattening  his  nnee,  lus  ofl&pring.  will  have  a  flatter  nose  than  he 
would  have  had,  had  bis  pro^nitor  not  flattened  his ;  and  so,  if  this  ofl^pring 
repeat  the  process,  his  omprinff  will  have  » leas  prominent  nose ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  nose  be  driven  entirely  off  the  face  I  In  this,  certainly,  our  author 
has  taken  quite  u  roundabout  way  to  vanquish  or  put  to  flight  a  nose.  We 
wish  he  could  feU  us  how  many  ages  or  generationa  it  woiud  take  to  make 
this  formidable  conquest  Now,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  a  much  less  tedious  business  to  cut  off  a  member  at  once,  and  thus 
accomplish  the  object  in  a  short  periMl ;  for  to  wait  several  generations  for 
a  fhshion  seems  absurd  in  the  extreme.  A  man  must  be  monstrous'y  blind 
to  his  prejudices,  to  maintain  a  doctrine  like  this.  As  well  mi^ht  he  argue 
that  colts  would  be  tailless  because  it  ha^  kng  been  the  practice  to  shorten 
the  tails  of  horses,  of  both  sexes ;  but  we  liave  never  hearrl  that  colts'  tails  are 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  practice  which  has  been  performed  on  the  horse 
8Q  long.t  Certainly,  if  ever,  we  shoidd  think  it  time  to  discover  something 
of  it !  Nor  have  we  ever  heard  that  a  female  child  has  ever  been  born  with 
its  ears  bored,  although  its  ancestors  have  endured  the  painful  operation  for 
many  generations — and  here  we  shaU  cidse  our  examination  of  Mr.  Smith^M 
400  pagea  §    . 

Ptople  delight  in  new  theories,  and  pflen  hazard  a  tolerable  reputation  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  their  abilities  upon  a  subject  on  which  they  havt^  very 
vaeue,  or  no  clear  conceptions.  Had  Dr.  SmUh  read  the  wridngs  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brptan,  he  could  hardly  have  advanced  such  absurd  opinions  as  we 
have  before  noticed ;  if,  indeed,  he  were  possessed  of  a  sine  mind.  Dr. 
Broton  was  of  the  age  previous  to  that  in  which  Buffon  1  v  d.  In  Fpeaking 
of  complexion,  he  says,  '*If  the  fervor  of  the  sun  were  the  so'e  cans'^  her^o^ 
in  Ethiopia,  or  any  land  of  negroes,  it  were  also  reasonable  that  inhabitants 
of  the  same  latitude,  subjected  unto  the  sirae  vicinity  uf  the  sun,  the  same 
diurnal  arch  and  direction  of  its  rays,  should  also  partake  of  the  same  hue 
and  complexion,  which,  notwithstanding,  they  do  nor.  For  the  inhibimnts 
of  the  snme  latitude  in  Asia  are  of  a  difrerent  complexion,  «s  are  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cambogia  and  Java;  insomuch  that  some  conceive  the  negro  is 
properly  a  native  of  Africa ;  and  that  those  places  in  Asia,  inhabited  now  by 

•  Sm'Mh  on  Complexion,  N.  Bronwick,  N.  J.  1810.  p.  11.  f  Ihirf.  IW,  17f. 

i  The  author  plendg  not  Sfuilty  lo  ibe  charge  of  plagiariim ;  fbr  it  wm  not  luitil  iomr  {""''Ji^* 
after  ihe  icxt  wa^  written .  ihat  he  knew  that  even  this  idea  had  orrurred  lo  any  «n«.  He  has 
since  rea*!  an  extract  very  timrlnr.  in  Dr.  Lawrence's  valuable  Leclurwi  on  Zoi»lp(fyf      .-^^ 

^  On  reflection,  we  have  ihou;^ht  our  nemarks  rather  poinled^  as  Mr.  SmUh  is  oo^  *  "^^">C 
sauoTi  but  what  called  tbem  forth  man  be  llMif  apologyv 
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Moors,  are  but  the  intrusions  of  negroes,  arriving  first  from  Africa,  as  we 
generalJy  conceive  of  Madagascar,  and  the  adjoining  islands,  who  retain  the 
same  complexion  unto  this  day.  But  this  defect  [of  latitude  upon  complex- 
ion] is  more  remarkable  in  America,  which,  although  subjected  unto  both  the 
tropics,  yet  arc  not  the  inhabitants  black  between,  or  near,  or  under  either : 
neither  to  the  southward  in  Brazil,  Chili,  or  Peru  ;  nor  yet  to  the  northward 
in  Hispanioia,  Castilia,  del  Oro,  or  Nicaragua.  And  although  in  many  parts 
thereof,  there  be  at  present,  swarms  of  negroes,  serving  under  the  Spaniard, 
yet  were  they  all  transported  from  Africa,  since  the  discovery  of  Columbus, 
and  are  not  indigenous,  or  proper  natives  of  America.**  * 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  200  years  before  Dr.  Smith  wrote,  the  notion  that 
situation  of  place  affected  materially  the  color  of  the  human  species,  was 
very  justly  set  down  among  the  **  vulgar  and  common  errors"  of  the  times. 

Another  theory,  almost  as  wild,  and  quite  as'  ridiculous,  respecting  the 
animals  of  America,  as  that  advanced  by  Dr.  S,  S,  Smith,  seems  here  to  pre- 
sent itselfl  We  have  reference  to  the  well-known  assertions  of  Buffon  and 
Raifntdy  f  two  philosophers,  who  were  an  honor  to  the  times  of  /VrmAr/tn, 
which  are,  that  man  and  other  animals  in  America  degenerate.  \  This  has 
been  met  in  such  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  §  that  to  repeat  any 
thing  here  would  be  eutirely  out  of  place,  since  it  has  been  so  oDen  copied 
into  works  on  both  sides  of'^the  Atlantic.  It  may  even  be  found  in  some  of 
the  best  English  Encyclopasdias.  |l 

Smith  H  does  not  deal  fairly  witli  a  passage  of  VoUaire,  relating  to  the  peo- 
pling of  America ;  as  he  takes  only  a  part  of  a  sentence  to  comment  upon. 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  managing.  *f  The  com- 
plete sentence  to  which  we  refer  we  translate  as  follows : — "  There  are  found 
men  and  animals  all  over  th^  habitable  earth :  who  has  put'  them  upon  it? 
We  have  already  said,  it  is  he  who  has  made  the  grass  grow  in  the  fields ; 
and  we  should  he  no  more  surprised  to  find  in  America  men,  than  we  should 
to  find  flies.^'ff  We  can  discover  no  contradiction  letween  this  passage  and 
another  in  a  distant  part  of  the  snme  work ;  and  which  s^ems  more  like  the 
passage  Mr.  Smith  has  cited : — ^  Some  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  the  cater- 
pillars and  the  snails  of  one  part  of  the  world  should  be  originally  from  an- 
other part :  wherefore  be  astonished,  then,  that  there  should  be  in  America 
tome  kinds  of  animals,  and  some  races  of  men  like  our  own  ?  "  tt 

Voltaire  has  written  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner  tl*at/Will  a>!ways  be 
attracting,  howi^'ver  much  or  litt'e  credence  may  be  allowed  to  what  he  has 
written.  We  will,  therefora,  exthict  an  entire  article  wherein  he  en^mgrB 
more  profess-  dly  upon  the  ques  ion  than  in  other  parts  of  h's  works,  in  which 
he  has  rather  incidentally  spoken  upon  it.  The  chapter  is  as  follows :  §§  — 
**STnce  mnny  fail  not  to  make  systems  upon  tlie  manner  in  which  America 
hns  been  |  eopl  d,  it  U  h^d  on'y  for  us  to  sny,  that  he  who  created  flies  in 
those  regions,  created  man  there  vho.    However  plea^nt  it  mny  he  to  dis- 

J>ute,  it  cannot  be  r^en  ed  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  lives  in  all  nature,  ||jl 
las  createil  about  the  48°  two-legged  aiiimvls  without  feathers,  the  color  or 
w}iose  gkin  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  carnation,  with  long  bf^aids  approaching 
to  red ;  about  the  line,  in  Africa  and  its  islands,  negroes  without  beards ;  and 


•  "  Psfwtfldoiia  Epidfmfca :  or  Inquiries  inio  very  many  Received  Tenents,  and  common- 
Iv  received  Truths;  together  with  thn  Kklioiu  M'kdici.  By  T^iomcu  Brown f  Kt.  M.  D" 
PtLgff  373,  6  edition,  4to.    London,  1G7S. 

t  Afler  Npeaking  of  the  eflTert  of  the  rlimate  of  the  old  world  to  prodortng  man  and  othe^ 
animals  in  perfection,  he  adds,  ''Combien,  au  coitlraire,  la  nature  paroit  avoir  n^^ic^ 
QoiivpRU  mond  !  I^s  hommes  y  sont  moins  forts,  moinx  couragenx  *,  sans  harhe  et  sans  poil," 
U.tj—Histmrt  Pfafot.  de*  deux  Indft^  viii.  SIO.    EH.  Geneva.  1781.  12  vols.  8vo. 

t   Voftaire 
Americanes 
ensemble 
in  reference  to  the  Indians. 

iln  his  Notes  on  Virfpnia,  Quer.  vit.  ||  Perthensis,  i.  637.  (Art.  Ami^R.$38.) 

Ramuet  Smithy  who  published  a  history  of  New  Jerjey,  in  1765,  printed  at  Burlin«rton. 
^  See  Hist.  N.  J.  8.       ft  E.«sai  sur  les  Moenrs  et  I'Esprit  det  NaUons.    (CEuvres,  iv.  18.) 
tX  Ibid.  708.  M  CEuvres.  t.  vii.  197, 198. 

■  WiU  the  reader  of  thia  caU  VoOoirv  an  atheist  f 
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in  the  aune  latkode,  other  negroes  with  beards,  some  of  them  having  wool 
and  some  hair  on  their  heads ;  and  among  them  other  animals  quite  white, 
having  neither  hair  nor  wool,  but  a  kind  of  while  silk.  It  does  not  very 
clearly  appear  what  should  have  prevented  God  from  placing  on  another 
eontinent  animalB  of  the  same  species,  of  a  copper  color,  in  the  same  latitude 
in  which,  in  Africa  and  Asia,  they  are  ^und  black ;  or  even  from  making  them 
without  beards  in  the  vei^  same  latitude  in  which  others  possess  them.  To 
what  lensths  are  we  earned  by  the  rage  for  systems  joined  with  the  tyranny 
o€  prejuuee !  We  see  these  animals ;  it  is  speed  that  God  has  luid  the 
power  to  place  them  where  they  are ;  yet  it  is  not  agreed  that  he  has  so . 
placed  them.  The  same  persons  who  readily  admit  that  the  heaven  of  Canada 
are  of  Canadian  origin,  assert  that  the  men  must  have  come  there  in  boats, 
and  that  Mexico  must  have  been  peopled  by  some  of  the  descendants  or 
Magog.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that,  if  there  be  men  in  the  moon,  they 
must  have  been  taken  there  by  Molpko  on  his  hipnogrilf,  when  he  went  to 
leieh  RoUmd^t  senses,  which  were  corked  up  in  a  bottle.  If  America  had 
been  discoveied  in  his  time,  and  there  had  then  been  men  in  Europe  auHem- 
aUc  eiMnigh  to  have  advanced,  with  the  Jesuit  hoMmnJ^  that  the  Cariobees 
deKended  firom  the  inhabitants  of  Caria,  and  the  HurcMis  finom  the  Jews,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  brought  back  the  bottle  containing  the  wits  of 
these  reasoners,  which  he  would  doubtless  have  found  in  the  moon,  aJona 
with  those  ofAnftdMi  lover.  The  first  thixuf  done  when  an  inhabited  island 
is  discovered  in  Sie  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  the  »>uth  Sea,  is  to  inquire.  Whence 
came  these  people  ?  but  as  for  the  trees  and  the  tortoises,  ihiy  are,  without 
any  hesitation,  pronoonced  to  be  indigenous ;  as  if  it  were  more  difficult  for 
nature  to  make  men  than  to  make  tortoises.  One  thing,  however,  which 
seems  to  countenance  this  system,  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  island  in  the 
esstem  or  western  ocean,  which  does  not  contain  jugglers,  quacks,  knaves, 
and  fools.  This,  it  is  probable,  gave  rise  to  the  opmion,  that  these  animals 
are  of  the  same  race  with  ourselves.'* 

Some  account  of  what  the  Indians  themselves  have  said  upon  the  subject 
of  their  origin  may  be  very  naturally  looked  for  in  this  place.  Their  nouons 
in  thifl  respect  can  no  more  be  relied  upon  than  the  fabled  stories  of  the  gods 
in  ancient  mvthology.  Indeed,  their  accotmts  of  primitive  inhabitants  do  not 
agree  beyond  their  own  neighborhood,  and  often  disagree  with  themselves  at 
different  times.  Some  say  their  ancestors  came  fh>m  the  north,  others  from 
the  nordi-west,  others  from  the  east,  and  others  from  the  west ;  some  from 
the  regions  of  the  air,  and  some  from  under  the  eanb.  Hence  to  raise  any 
dieoiy  upon  any  thing  coming  from  them  upon  tKe  subject,  would  show 
ooiy  that  the  theorist  himself  was  as  ignorant  as  his  informants.  We  miffht 
as  weii  ask  the  forest  traps  how  they  came  planted  upon  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  Not  that  the  Indians  are  anintelligent  in  other  affairs,  any  further 
than  the  necessary  consequence  growin|f  out  of  their  situation  implies ;  nor 
ve  they  leas  so  than  many  who  iuve  written  upon  their  histofy. 


**  In  one  gravs  manm  let  ui  all 
Nature  ne'er  meant  her  lecreU  sbould  be  /bund. 
And  man*!  a  riddle,  which  man  canH  expnund ! " 

Point's  RuLiHG  Passion. 

The  different  notions  of  the  Indians  will  be  best  gathered  fix)m  their  lives 
in  their  proppr  places  in  the  following  work. 

Dr.  &  Ik  Muaaii,  of  New  York,  a  man  who  wrote  learnedly,  if  not  wisely, 
on  almost  every  subject,  has,  in  his  opinion,  like  hundreds  before  him,  set  the 
mat  question,  Hot9  toas  America  peopled  f  at  rest  He  has  no  doubt  but  the 
udians,  in  the  first  place,  are  of  the  same  color  originally  as  the  north-eastern 
nations  of  Asia,  and  hence  sprung  from  them.  What  time  he  settles  them  in 
the  cnontry  be  does  not  tell  us,  but  gets  them  into  Greenland  about  the  year  8 
or  900.  Thinks  he  saw  the  Scandinavians  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  but  what  time  this  was  he  does  not  say.    He  must  of  course  make 

*  He  njiAe  a  hisionr  of  lbs  savages  of  Aaierica,.  aad  Maialaiaad  Ifaat  tha  Caribbee 
oige  was  radicallj  Hebivw. 
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tliese  people  the  builders  of  the  mounds  scattered  all  over  the  western  coun- 
try. Ailer  all,  we  apprehend  the  doctor  would  have  short  time  for  his  emi- 
grants to  do  all  that  nature  and  art  have  done  touching  these  matters.  In  the 
nrst  place,  it  is  evident  that  many  ages  passed  away  from  the  time  these 
tumuli  were  begun  until  they  were  finished :  2d,  a  multitude  of  ages  must 
have  passed  since  the  use  for  which  they  were  reared  has  been  known ;  for 
trees  of  the  age  of  200  ycare  grow  from  the  ruins  of  others  which  must  have 
had  as  great  age :  and,  dd,  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  has  the  least  tradition 
concerning  them.*  This  could  not  have  happened  had  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Indians  been  the  erectors  of  them,  in  the  nature  of  things.! 

The  observation  of  an  author  in  Dr.  i2ee«'5  Encyclopedia,  {  although  saying 
no  tnore  than  has  been  already  said  in  our  synopsis,  is,  nevertheless,  so  happy, 
that  we  should  not  feel  clear  to  omit  it : — **  As  to  those  who  pretend  that  the 
human  race  has  only  of  late  found  its  way  into  America,  by  crossing  the  sea 
at  Kamschatka,  or  the  Straits  of  Tschutski,  either  upon  the  fields  of  ice  or  in 
canoes,  they  do  not  consider  that  this  opinion,  besides  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  oi' comprehension,  has  not  the  least  tendency  to  diminish  the  prodi- 
gy; for  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  that  one  half  of  our  planet  should  have 
remained  without  inhabitants  during  thousands  of  yeai*s,  while  the  other  half 
was  peopled.  What  renders  this  opinion  less  probable  is,  that  America  is 
supposed  in  it  to  have  had  animals,  silice  we  cannot  bring  those  species  of 
animals  from  the  old  world  which  do  not  exist  in  it,  as  those  of  tlie  tapir,  the 
glaraa,  and  the  tajactu.  Neither  can  we  admit  of  the  recent  organization  of 
matter  for  the  western  hemisphere ;  because,  independendy  of  the  accumu- 
lated difficulties  in  this  hypothesis,  and  which  can  by  no  means  be  solved, 
we  shall  observe,  that  the  fossil  bones  discovered  in  so  many  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  at  such  small  depths,  prove  that  certain  species  of  animals,  so  far  from 
having  been  recently  organized,  have  been  annihilated  a  long  while  ago." 

Before  we  had  known,  that,  if  we  were  in  error,  it  was  in  tlie  company  of 
philosophers,  such  as  we  have  in  this  chapter  introduced  to  our  readers,  we 
lelt  a  hesitancy  in  avowing  our  opinions  upoii  a  matter  of  so  great  momenL 
But,  afler  all,  as  it  is  only  matter  of  honest  opinion,  no  one  should  be  intoler- 
ant, although  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  himself  and  even  his  friends  merry 
at  our  expense.  When,  in  the  days  of  Chrysostom,  some  ventured  to  assert  their 
opinions  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  that  learned  father  *^did  laugh  at  them.''§ 
And,  when  science  shall  have  progressed  sufficiently,  (if  it  be  possible,)  to  set- 
tle this  question,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  Chrifsogtoms  of  these  days  will 
not  have  the  same  excuse  for  their  infidelity.  But  as  it  is  a  day  of  profligieSi 
there  is  some  danger  of  treating  lightly  ev(  n  the  most  seemingly  absurd  con- 
jectures. We  therefore  feel  very  safe,  and  more  especially  as  it  required  con- 
siderable hardihood  to  laugh  even  at  Uie  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Stfmmes. 

When  we  lately  took  up  a  book  enti.led  ^Researcha,  PkUosopkical  and  AnU- 
auanafij  concerning  the  Aboriginal  Histonf  of  America^  by  J.  H.  M'Culloh,  /r. 
M.  D."  II  we  did  think,  from  the  imposing  n)>pcai-Hnce  of  it,  that  some  new 
matters  on  the  subject  had  been  disrovered ;  and  n  ore  particularly  when  we 
read  in  the  preface,  that  **  his  first  object  was  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  men 
and  animals  of  America,  so  far  as  that  question  is  involved  with  the  apparent 
ohysical  impediments  that  have  so  long  Kept  the  subject  in  total  obscurity.** 
Now,  witli  what  success  this  has  been  done,  to  do  the  author  justice,  he  shall 
speak  for  himself,  and  the  reader  then  may  judge  for  himself. 

**'  Before  we  attempt  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  mt^n  and  animals  of 
America  reached  this  continent,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
circumstances  of  their  original  creation ;  for  upon  this  essential  particular  de- 

Sends  the  great  interest  of  our  present  investigation.  [We  are  not  able  to 
iscover  that  he  has  said  any  thing  further  upon  it.]  It  must  be  evident  that 
we  c^n  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  if  it  be  aoubtful  whether  the  Crea*- 
tor  of  the  universe  made  man  and  the  animals  but  in  one  locality,  from 

*  Or  none  but  such  as  are  at  variance  with  all  history  and  ralionality. 

\  Archseologia  Americana,  i.  925, 326, 311,  &c.  %  Ait.  Amirica. 

4  See  Acosta's  Hist.  E.  and  W.  Indies,  p.  1.  ed.  London,  160i. 

I  Poblisbed  at  Baiamore,  18S9,  in  8vo. 
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whence  they  were  diflperaed  over  the  earth ;  or  whether  he  created  them  in 
each  of  those  various  situations  where  we  now  find  them  living.  So  far  as 
this  inquiry  respects  mankind,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt 
the  one  origin  of  the  species.  This  fact  may  be  proved  both  physically  and 
morally.  [If  the  reader  can  discover  any  thing  that  amounts  to  proof  in 
what  A>llows,  he  will  have  made  a  discovery  that  we  could  not]  That 
man,  notwithstanding  all  the  diversities  of  their  appearance,  are  but  of  one 
species,  is  a  truth  now  universally  admitted  by  every  physiological  naturalist. 
[That  is,  notwithstanding  a  negro  be  black,  an  Indian  brown,  a  European 
white,  still,  they  are  all  men.  And  then  follows  a  quotation  from  Doctor 
JLatffrenee*  to  corrobonite  the  fact  that  men  are  all  of  one  8pecies.J  It  is  true, 
this  physiologist  does  not  adroit  that  the  human  species  had  their  origin  but 
from  one  pair ;  for  he  observes,  the  same  species  might  have  been  created  at 
the  same  time  in  very  different  parts  of  the  earth.  But  when  we  have 
analyzed  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  seems  to  have 
paid  little  attention,  [and  if  our  author  has  done  it,  we  would  thank  him  to 
show  us  where  we  can  find  it,]  we  find  such  strongly-marked  analogies  in 
ahetract  matters  existing  anlong  nations  the  most  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  that  we  cannot  doubt  there  has  been  a  time,  when  the  whole  human 
fiunily  have  intimately  participated  in  one  common  system  of  things,  whether 
it  be  of  truth  or  of  error,  of  science  or  of  prejudice.  [This  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  what  he  savs  afterwards,  *■  We  have  been  unable  to  discern  any 
traces  of  Asiatic  or  of  European  civilization  in  America  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  Coloinbus.'  And  again :  *  In  comparing  the  barbarian  nations  of  Amprica 
with  those  of  the  eastern  continent,  we  perceive  no  points  of  resemblance 
between  them,  in  their  moral  institutions  or  in  their  habits,  that  are  not  appar- 
ently founded  in  the  necessities  of  human  life.'  If^  then,  there  is  no  affinity, 
other  than  what  would  accidentally  happen  from  similar  circumstances,  where- 
fi>re  this  prating  about  ^ strongly^marked  analogies*  &c. just  copied?]  As  re^ 
spects  the  origin  of  animals,  [we  have  given  his  best  proom  of  the  origin  of  man 
and  their  transportation  to  America,]  the  subject  is  much  more  refractory. 
We  find  them  living  all  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  suited  by  their  phys- 
ical conformity  to  a  great  variety  of  climates  and  peculiar  localitiea  Every 
one  will  admit  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  history  of  their  original 
creation  from  the  mere  natural  history  of  the  animals  themselves."  Now, 
as  **  refiactory  "as  this  subject  is,  we  did  not  expect  to  see  it  fathered  off 
upon  a  miracle,  because  this  was  the  easy  and  convenient  manner  in  which 
the  superstitious  of  every  ase  accounted  for  every  thing  which  they  at  once 
could  not  comprehend.  And  we  do  not  expect,  when  it  is  gravely  announced, 
that  a  discovery  in  any  science  is  to  be  snown,  that  the  undertaker  is  going 
to  tell  us  it  is  accomplished  by  a  miracle,  and  that,  therefore,  **  he  knows  not 
why  he  should  he  called  upon  to  answer  objections,"  &c 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  incompatible  with  our  plan, 
to  quote  larger  firom  Mr.  M*Cullok*s  book,  we  shall  finish  with  him  after  a  few 
remarks. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  capacity  of  the  ark  for  all  animals,  but  we  do 
object  to  its  introduction  in  the  question  undertaken  by  Mr.  AfVulloh ;  for 
every  child  knows  that  affair  to  have  been  miraculous ;  and  if  any  part  of  the 
question  depended  upon  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  miracle,  why  plague  the  world 
with  a  book  of  some  500  pages,  merely  to  promulgate  such  a  belief,  when 
a  sentence  would  be  all  that  is  required?  No  one,  diat  admits  an  overruling 
power,  or  the  existence  of  God,  will  doubt  of  his  ability  to  create  a  myriad  of 
men,  animals,  and  all  matter,  by  a  breath ;  or  that  an  ark  ten  feet  square  could 
contain,  comfortably,  ten  thousand  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  dimensions 
given  in  Scripture  to  contain  what  that  did.  Therefore,  if  one  in  these  days 
should  make  a  book  expressly  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  different  lengths  of 
days,  or  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  find,  after  he  had  written  a  vast  deal, 
that  he  could  in  no  wise  unravel  the  mystery,  and,  to  close  his  account,  de- 
clares it  was  all  a  miracle,  such  an  author  would  be  precisely  in  the  predica- 
ment  of  Mr.  ATCuUoh.  ^ 

*  The  celebrated  author  of  Loctaros  oo  Fhif$iology,  Zoology,  and  the  Natural  History  of 
Man. 
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We  do  not  pretend  that  the  subject  can  be  pursued  with  the  certainty  of 
mathematical  cdeulations ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  contended  that  the  whole  spe- 
cies of  man  spring  from  one  pair,  so  long  will  the  subject  admit  of  contro- 
Tcrsy:  therefore  it  makes  but  little  or  no  difference  whether  the  inhabitants 
are  got  into  America  by  the  north  or  the  south,  the  east  or  the  west,  as  it 
re^rards  the  main  question.  For  it  is  very  certain  that,  if  there  were  but  one 
pair  originally,  and  these  placed  upon  a  certain  spot,  all  other  places  where 
people  are  now  found  must  have  been  settled  by  people  from  the  primitive 
spot,  who  found  their  way  thither,  some  how  or  other,  and  it  is  very  unimpor- 
tant how,  as  we  have  just  observed. 

Lord  KcdmeSy  a  writer  of  great  good  sense,  has  not  omitted  to  say  some- 
thing upon  this  subject.*^  He  venr  judiciously  asks  those  who  maintain  that 
America  was  peopled  from  Kamskatka,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
speak  the  same  language  with  their  American  neighbors  on  the  opposite 
shores.  That  they  do  not,  he  observes,  is  fully  confirmed  by  recent  accounts 
from  thence;  and  ** whence  we  may  conclude,  with  great  certainty,  that  the 
latter  are  not  a  colony  of  the  former.^f  We  have  confirmation  upon  confirma- 
tion, that  these  nations  speak  languages  entirely  different ;  and  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  curious,  we  will  give  a  short  vocabulary  of  words  in  both,  with 
the  English  against  them. 

Engtis/u  KanukadaU.  JlUouUan4 

God Nionstichtchitch Aghogoch. 

Father. Iskh Athan. 

Mother .Nas-kh Anaan. 

Son Pa-atch L'laan. 

Daughter Sougpinff Aschkiim. 

Brother Ktchidscn Koyota. 

Sister. KoB-Khou.  Anglio. 

Husband Skoch Ouglfain. 

Woman Skoua-aou Al-yagar. 

Girl Kh-tchitchou OugegfailikiDD. 

Young  boy Pahatch AuckMiok. 

Child Pahatchitch .Ouakdik. 

A  man Ouskaams Toyoch. 

The  people Kouaakou. 

Persons. Ouskaamsit 

The  head. T-Khousa Kam^ba. 

The  face Koua-agh SoghimaginiK 

The  nose Kaankang Aughosinn. 

The  nostrib Kaanga Gouakik. 

The  eye Nanit Thack. 

After  observing  that  ^  there  are  several  cogent  arguments  to  evince  that  the 
Americans  arc  not  descended  from  any  people  in  the  north  of  Asia,  or  in  the 
north  of  Europe,"  Lord  Kaimes  continues, — "  I  venture  still  fbrther ;  which  is, 
to  conjecture,  that  America  has  not  been  peopled  from  any  part  of  the  old 
world."  But  although  this  last  conjecture  is  in  imison  with  Those  of  many 
others,  yet  his  lordship  is  greatly  out  in  some  of  the  proofs  which  he  adduces 
in  its  support  As  we  have  no  ^und  on  which  to  controvert  this  opinion, 
we  may  be  excused  fivm  examining  its  proofs ;  but  this  we  will  observe;  that 
Lord  Kttimea  is  in  the  same  error  about  tne  beardlessness  of  the  Americans  as 
some  other  learned  Europeans. 

The  learned  Doctor  SufirUonj^  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  peopling  of  Ameri- 

*  See  his  "  SkeUhet  of  the  History  of  Man,"  a  work  which  he  published  in  1774,  at  Edtn- 
burgh,  in  t  vols.  4to. 

t  Vol.  ii.  71. 

i  The  Al^oateans  inhabit  (he  ehain  of  islands  whteh  stieteh  from  the  north*west  point  of 
America  into  the  neighborhood  of  Kamskatka.  It  mast  be  remembered  that  these  names  are 
in  the  French  ortboffraphy,  being  taken  from  a  French  translation  of  BiUing^*  voyage  into 
those  regions,  from  1785  to  1794. 

^  Doctor  John  Swinton,  the  eminent  anther  of  maay  parts  of  the  Anciad  Unioermt  HU- 
lory.    He  died  in  1777.  aged  74. 
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ca,*  after  stating  the  difTerent  opinions  of  yarious  authors  who  have  advocated 
in  favor  of  the  ^dispersed  people,"  the  Phoenicians,  and  other  eastern  nations, 
observes,  **that,  therefore,  tiie  Americans  in  general  were  descended  from 
some  people  who  inhahited  a  country  not  so  far  distant  from  them  as  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia,  our  readers  will,  as  we  apprehend,  readily  admit.  Now,  no 
couotty  can  be  pitched  upon  so  proper  and  convenient  for  this  purpose  as  the 
Donh-eastem  part  of  Asia,  particularly  Great  Tartary,  Sil>criH,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  peninsula  of  Kamtscbatka.  That  proliably  was  the  tract  through 
which  many  Tartarian  colonies  passed  into  America,  and  peopled  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  new  world." 

This,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  most  rational  way  of  getting  inhabitants 
into  America,  if  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  peopled  from  the  **  old  world." 
But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  existence  of  eqtjatorial  animals 
in  America,  when  all  authors  agree  that  they  never  could  have  passed  thai 
way,  as  they  could  not  have  survived  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  vocabulary  we  have  given,  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  proves  that  either  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  did  not  come  in 
from  the  north-west,  or  that,  if  they  did,  some  unknown  cause  must  have,  for 
ages,  suspended  all  comnmnication  between  the  emigrants  and  their  ancestors 
upon  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia. 

In  1822,  there  appeared  in  London  a  work  which  attracted  some  attention, 
as  most  works  have  upon  similar  subjects.  It  was  entitled,  **  Description  of 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  discovered  near  Palenque,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala,  in  Spanish  America :  translated  from  the  original  manuscript  re- 
port of  Capt  Don  Antonio  Dd  Rio :  followed  by  a  critical  investigation  and 
research  into  the  History  of  the  AmericanSf  by  Dr.  Paul  Fdir  Cabrmt,  of  the 
city  of  New  Guatemala.'' 

Captain  Dd  Rio  was  ordered  by  the  Spanish  king,  in  the  year  1786,  to 
make  an  examination  of  whatever  ruins  he  might  find,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  From  the  manuscript  he  left,  which  aflerwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Cabreroy  his  work  was  composed,  and  is  that  part  of  the  work  which 
concerns  us  in  our  view  of  systems  or  conjectures  concerning  the  peopling  of 
America.  We  shall  be  short  with  this  author,  as  hb*  system  differs  verv  litrle 
finonj  some  which  we  have  already  sketched.  He  is  verv  confident  that  he 
has  settled  the  question  how  South  America  received  its  mhabitants,  namely, 
from  the  Phcenicians,  who  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  the  ruined 
citv  described  by  Cautain  Dtl  Rio  was  built  by  the  first  adventurers. 

boctor  Cabrera  calls  any  system,  which,  in  his  view,  does  not  hannonize  with 


the  cunning  invention  of  new  systems,  in  attributing  them  to  natural  causes.**! 
The  sime  reasoning  will  apply  in  this  case  as  in  a  former.  If  we  are  to  at^ 
tribute  every  thing  to  miracles,  wherefore  the  necessity  of  investigation? 
These  authors  are  fond  of  investigating  matters  in  their  way,  but  are  dis- 
pleased if  others  take  the  same  liberty.  And  should  we  follow  an  author  in 
bis  theories,  who  ruts.tbe  whole  business  short  by  declaring  all  to  be  a  mira- 
cle, when  he  can  no  longer  ^o|)e  in  tlie  labyrinth  of  his  own  forming,  our 
reader  would  be  just  in  condemning  such  waste  of  time.  When  every  thing 
which  we  cannot  at  first  sight  understand  or  comprehend  must  not' be  in- 
quire<l  into,  from  superstitious  doubts,  then  and  there  will  be  6zed  the  bounds 
of  all  science ;  fru/,  as  Lord  Byron  said  u})on  another  occasion,  not  tiU  then, 

''If  it  be  allowed  (says  Dr.  LawrerceU  that  all  men  are  of  the  same 
species,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  descended  from  the  same  family. 
We  have  no  data  for  determuiing  this  point:  it  could  indeed  only  be  settled 
by  a  knowledge  of  facts,  which  have  long  ago  been  involved  in  the  impene- 
trable darkness  of  antiquity."  That  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
plexion, he  oflfers  the  following  in  proof: — 


•  Universal  H'wiory,  xx.  162, 163.— See  Maiont'*  edition  of  BotwelPs  Lift  Dr.  Johnum, 

r.  271.  ed.  in  5  v.  12ino.  Loudoo,  1821.  ^  , uimi 

t  Page  30.  t  LecUjfCi  on  Zoology,  dtc.  4tt.  ed.  8vo.  Salem,  i»». 
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^  ''The  establishments  of  the  Europeans  in  Asia  and  America  have  now  sub- 
Bsted  about  three  centuries.  Vaaqtuz  de  Gama  landed  at  Calicut  in  14d8; 
and  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India  was  founded  in  the  beginnine  of  the  fol« 
lowing  century.  Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  same 
nation  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  16th  century.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
15th|  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Columbus^  Coriez,  and  PizarrOf 
subjugated  for  the  Spaniards  the  West  Indian  islands,  with  the  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Sir  Walter  RaUgh  j)]&nted  an  English  colony  in  Virginia 
in  1584 ;  and  the  French  settlement  of  Canada  has  rather  a  later  date.  The 
colonists  have,  in  no  instance,  approached  to  the  natives  of  these  countries: 
and  their  descendants,  where  the  nlood  has  been  kept  pure,  have,  at  this  time, 
the  same  characters  as  native  Europeans.''  * 

The  eminent  antiquary  De  ffiU  Clmtonj  supposed  that  the  ancient  works 
found  in  this  country  were  similar  to  those  supposed  to  be  Roman  by  PenmaiU 
in  Wales.  He  adds,  **  The  Danes,  as  well  as  the  nations  which  erected  our 
fortifications,  were  in  all  probability  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to  Plvm/L 
the  name  of  Scythian  was  common  to  all  the  nations  living  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  Europe.*' f 


CHAPTER  HL 

JimeedateB,  JVbrratiMf,  ^.Utusirative  of  the  Mamur*  mid  CuatmMf  JhtUpntU§  mid 

TVadidoHMf  of  tke  Indimu. 

fftt—Aif  Ottaway  chief,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  WkU^ohn^ 
was  a  great  drunkard.  Count  Dwdenae  asked  him  what  he  thought  brandy 
to  be  made  of;  he  replied,  that  it  must  be  made  of  hearts  and  tongues — 
'^For,"  %id  he,  *<  when  I  have  drunken  plentifully  of  it,  my  heart  is  a  thousand 
strong,  and  I  can  talk,  too,  with  astonishing  freedom  and  rapidity."  t 

JEToftor.— A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Ae  English 
in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet  in  battle  his  own  father,  who  was  fiffht- 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  deal  a  deadly  blow 
upon  his  head,  he  discovered  who  he  was,  and  said  to  him,  •*  You  have  once 

even  me  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to  you.    Let  me  meet  you  no  more ;  for  I 
ive  paid  the  debt  I  owed  you.''§ 

Rtckktsnem.—lD  Connecticut  River,  about  *^  200  miles  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  is  a  narrow  of  5  yards  only,  formed  by  two  shelving  mountains  of 


living  creature,  was  ever  known  to  pass  through  this  narrow,  except  an  Indian 
woman."  This  woman  had  undertaken  to  cross  the  river  just  above,  and 
although  she  had  the  god  Bacchus  by  her  side,  yet  Neptune  prevailed  in  spite 
of  their  united  efforts,  and  the  canoe  was  hurried  down  the  frightful  eul£ 
VVhile  this  Indian  woman  was  thus  hurrying  to  certain  destruction,  as  she liad 
every  reason  to  expect,  she  seized  upon  her  bottle  of  rum,  and  did  not  take  it 
from  her  mouth  until  the  last  drop  was  quaffed.  She  was  marvellously  pre- 
served, and  was  actually  picked  up  several  miles  below,  floating  in  the  canoe, 
still  quite  drunk.  When  it  was  known  what  she  had  done,  and  being  asked 
how  she  dared  to  drink  so  much  rum  with  the  prospect  of  certain  death  before 
ber,  she  answered  that  she  knew  it  was  too  much  for  one  time,  but  she  was 
unwilling  that  any  of  it  should  be  losL  ] 

•  Lectufes  oo  Zoology,  &e.  464, 466.  ed.  8vo.    Salem,  1828. 

t  A  Memoir  on  tke  AntiquiiUa  of  Ou  Western  ParU  of  the  State  of  N.  York,  pages  9,  la 
evo.    Albany,  1818. 
X  Uoivenai  Mowam  for  176S.  (  Ibid.  |  Petert^e  Hurt.  CoimecUcuL 
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JiaUce, — ^A  minionary  rending  among  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians,  was  one 
day,  after  lie  had  been  preaching  to  them,  invited  by  their  chief  to  visit  his 
wigwam.  After  having  been  kindly  entertained,  and  being  about  to  depart, 
the  chief  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  ^  I  have  very  bad  squaw.  She  had 
two  little  children.  One  she  loved  well,  the  other  she  hated.  In  a  cold  night, 
when  I  was  gone  hunting  in  the  woods,  she  shut  it  out  of  the  wigwam,  and 
it  froze  to  death.  What  must  be  done  with  her?"  The  missionary  replied, 
**She  must  be  hanged."  ^Ah!"  said  the  chief^  '^go,  then,  and  hang  youi 
God,  whom  you  make  just  like  her." 

MagnammitiL — ^A  hunter,  in  his  wanderings  for  game,  fell  among  the  back 
settlements  of  Virginia,  and  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was 
induced  to  seek  refuge  at  the  house  of  a  planter,  whom  he  met  at  hb  door. 
Admission  was  refused  him.  Being  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  asked  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  but  was  answered  in  every  case,  <*  No ! 
vou  shall  have  nothing  here !  Gtt  vou  gone,  wm  Indian  dog!*^  It  happened, 
in  process  of  time,  that  this  same  planter  lost  nimself  in  the  woods,  and,  afUr 
a  fatiguing  day's  travel,  he  came  to  an  Indian's  cabin,  into  which  he  was 
welcomed  dn  inquiring  the  way,  and  the  distance  to  the  white  settlements, 
being  told  by  the  Indian  that  he  could  not  go  in  the  night,  and  being  kindly 
offered  lodging  and  victuals,  he  gladly  refreshed  and  reposed  himself  in  the 
Indian's  cabin.  In  the  morning,  he  conducted  him  through  the  wilderness, 
agreeably  to  his  promise  the  night  before,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
habitations  of  the  whites.  As  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  planter, 
be  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  him. 
Horror-struck  at  finding  himself  thus  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  had  so 
inhumanlv  treated,  ^and  dumb  with  shame  on  thinking  of  the  nunner  it  was 
requited,  be  began  at  length  to  make  excuses,  and  beg  a  thousand  pardons^ 
when  the  Indian  interrupted  him,  and  said,  **  When  you  see  poor  Indians 
fiunting  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  don't  say  again,  *  Get  you  gone,  you  Indian 
dog ! '"  He  then  dismissed  him  to  return  to  his  friends.  My  author  adds^ 
''It  is  not  difiicult  to  say,  which  of  these  two  had  the  best  claim  to  the  name 
of  Christian."* 

DeeepHofL — ^The  captain  of  a  vessel,  having  a  desire  to  make  a  present  to  a 
lady  of^some  fine  oranges  whieh  he  had  just  brought  fi-om  ''the  sugar  islands," 
gave  them  to  an  Indian  in  his  employ  to  carry  to  her.  Lest  be  should  not 
perform  the  office  punctually,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  to  be  taken  along  with 
the  present,  that  she  might  detect  the  bearer,  if  he  should  fail  to  deliver  the 
whole  of  what  he  was  intrusted  with.  The  Indian,  during  the  journey, 
reflected  how  he  should  reflvsh  himself  with  the  ^mngt»,  and  dot  be  found 
out  Not  having  any  apprehension  of  the  manner  of  ooramunication  l^ 
writinff,  he  concludeci  that  it  was  only  necessarv  to  keep  his  design  seemt 
from  the  letter  itself^  supposing  that  would  tell  ofoim  if  he  did  not;  he  there- 
fore laid  it  upon  the  ground,  and  rolled  a  large  stone  upon  it,  and  retiied  10 
some  distance,  where  he  regaled  himself  with  several  of  the  oranges,  and.  then 

E-oceeded  on  his  journey.  On  delivering  the  remainder  and  the  letter  to  the 
dy,  she  asked  him  where  the  rest  of  the  oranges  were ;  he  said  be.  bad 
delivered  all ;  she  told  him  that  the  letter  said  there  were  several  more  sent ; 
to  which  he  answered  that  the  letter  lied,  and  she  must  not  lielieve  it  But  he 
was  soon  confronted  in  his  falsehood,  and,  begging  forgiveness  of  the  offitnoe^ 
was  pardoned.! 

Skretodnen. — ^As  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  of  Mabsachusetts  was  superin 
tending  some  of  his  workmen,  he  took  notice  of  au  able-bodied  Indian,  whfi, 
half-naked,  would  come  and  look  on,  as  a  pastime,  lo  see  his  men  work.  The 
governor  took  occasion  one  day  to  ask  him  tMy  he  did  md  work  and  gd  aomt 
ehlhrs,  wherewith  to  cover  hinuelf.  The  Indian  answered  by  asking  him  wfM 
hediinot  work.  The  governor,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  bead,  said,  *^  I 
•soHr  head  work,  and  so  have  no  need  to  work  with  my  hands  as  you  should.* 
The  Indian  then  said  he  would  work  if  any  one  would  employ  him.    Tha 

*  Carrot  Museum,  vi.  40. 
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governor  told  bim  he  wanted  a  calf  killed,  and  that,  if  he  would  ^  and  do  it, 
he  would  give  hirn  a  shilling.  He  accepted  the  oHer,  and  went  mimediately 
and  killed  the  calf^  and  then  went  sauntering  about  as  before.  Tl^e  governor, 
on  observing  what  he  had  done,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  dress  the  calf 
befoi-e  he  left  it  The  Indian  answered,  "JVb,  no,  Coponoh;  that  was  not  in 
the  bargain :  I  was  to  have  a  shilling  for  killing  him.  Am  he  no  dead,  Copon- 
o^?"  [governor.]  The  governor,  seeing  himself  thus  outwitted,  told  him  to 
dress  it,  and  he  would  give  him  another  shilling. 

This  done,  and  in  possession  of  two  shillings,  the  Indian  goes  directly  to  a 
grog-shop  for  rum.  Afler  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to  the  governor,  and  told 
him  he  had  given  him  a  bad  shilling-piece,  and  presented  a  brass  one  to  be 
exchanged.  The  governor,  thinking  possibly  it  might  have  been  the  case, 
gave  him  another.  It  was  not  long  before  he  letumed  a  second  time  'with 
another  brass  shilling  to  be  exchanged  ;  the  governor  was  now  convinced  of 
his  knavery,  but,  not  caring  to  make  words  at  the  time,  gave  hun  another ; 
and  thus  the  fellow  got  four  shillings  for  one. 

The  governor  determined  to  have  the  rogue  corrected  for  his  abuse,  and, 
meeting  with  him  soon  afler,  told  him  he  must  take  a  letter  to  Boston  for  him 
[and  gave  him  a  half  a  crown  for  the  service.]  •  The  letter  was  directed  to  the 
keeper  of  bridewell,  ordering  him  to  give  the  bearer  so  many  lashes ;  but, 
mistrusting  that  all  was  not  exactly  agreeable,  and  meeting  a  servant  of  the 
ffovemor  on  the  road,  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  carry  the 
letter  immediately,  as  he  was  in  haste  to  return.  The  consequence  was,  this 
servant  got  egregiously  whipped.  When  the  governor  learned  what  had 
taken  place,  he  Mi  no  little  chagrin  at  being  Uius  twice  outwitted  by  the 
Indian. 

He  did  not  see  the  fellow  for  some  time  after  this,  but  at  length,  falling  in 
with  him,  asked  him  by  what  means  he  had  cheated  and  deceived  him  so 
many  times.  Taking  the  governor  a^in  in  his  own  play,  he  nnswered, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  **  Head  work^  Coponoh,  head  work  !  "  Tlie 
governor  was  now  so  well  pleased  that  he  forgave  the  whole  offence.f 

EqwdiJty, — An  Indian  chief,  on  being  asked  whether  his  people  were  free, 
answered,  **  Why  not,  since  I  myself  am  free,  although  their  king?**! 

Matrimony, — "  An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much  time 
among  the  white  people,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  one  day, 
abbut  the  year  1770,  observed  that  the  Indians  had  not  only  a  much  easier 
way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  atso  a  more  certain  way  of  getting 
a  good  one.  *  For,'  said  he  in  broken  English,  *  white  man  court — court — 
may  be  one  whole  year ! — may  be  two  years  before  be  marry !  Well — may 
be  then  he  get  very  good  wife — ^but  may  be  not — ^may  be  very  cross !  W§1J, 
DOW  suppose  cross!  scold  so  soon  as  get  awake  in  the  morning!  scold  all 
day ! — scold  until  sleep ! — all  one — he  must  keep  him ! — White  people  have 
law  forbidding  throw  away  wife  he  be  ever  so  cross — must  keep  him  always! 
Well,  how  does  Indian  do?  Indian,  when  he  see  industrious  squaw,  he 
go  to  him,  place  bis  two  fore-fingers  close  aside  each  other,  make  two  like 
one — then  look  squaw  in  the  face — see  him  snrile — ^this  is  all  one  he  say 
yes ! — so  he  take  bim  home — ^no  danger  he  be  cross !  No,  no — f^quaw  know 
too  well  what  Indian  do  if  he  cross!  throw  him  away  and  take  another! — 
Squaw  love  to  eat  meat — no  husband  no  meat  Squaw  do  every  thing  to 
please  husband,  he  do  every  thing  to  please  squaw. — live  happy.'  "  § 

Thleraiion, — ^In  the  year  1791,  two  Creek  chiefs  accompanied  an  American 
to  England,  where,  as  usual,  they  attracted  great  attention,  and  many  flocked 
around  them,  as  well  to  learn  their  ideas  of  certain  things  as  to  behold  'Mhe 
savages."   Being  asked  their  opinion  of  religion,  or  of  what  religion  they  were, 


*  A  *eiileiice  added  in  a  version  of  ihu  auecdoie  in  Carei/g  Museum,  vi.  204. 
t  Urina^t  ut  tupra.  120.  t  Carey't  Mtueam,  vi.  482. 
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ojnnion,  ^  it  was  best  that  erery  one  abould  paddle  hia  cancie  his  own  way." 
Here  is  a  volume  of  instruction  in  a  abort  answer  of  a  savage  1 

Justice,-^\  white  trader  sold  a  quantity  of  powder  to  an  Indian,  and  im- 
posed upon  him  by  making  him  believe  it  was  a  grain  which  srew  like  wheat, 
oy  sowing  it  upon  the  ground.  He  was  greatly  elated  by  me  prospect,  not 
only  of  raising  nis  own  powder,  but  of  being  able  to  supply  others,  and  there- 
by becoming  immensely  rich.  Having  prepared  his  ground  with  great  care, 
he  sowed  his  powder  with  the  utmost  exacmess  in  the  spring.  Month  after 
month  passed  away,  but  his  powder  did  not  even  sprout,  and  vnnter  came 
before  be  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been  deceived.  He  said  nothing;  but 
some  time  after,  when  the  trader  had  forgotten  the  trick,  the  same  Indian  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  credit  of  him  to  a  large  amount  The  time  set  for  payment 
having  expired,  be  sought  out  the  Indian  at  his  residence,  and  demanded  pay- 
ment Tor  his  goods.  The  Indian  heard  his  demand  with  great  complaisance; 
then,  looking  him  shrewdly  in  the  eye,  said,  ^  Me  pay  you  whtn  mu  powder 
grow/*  This  was  enough.  The  guilty  white  man  quickly  retraced  his  steps^ 
satisfied,  we  apprehend,  to  balance  his  account  with  the  chagrin  he  had  re 
ceived. 

HunUng, — ^The  Indians  had  methods  to  catoh  game  which  served  them  «x» 
tremely  welL  The  same  month  in  which  the  Mayflower  brought  over  th« 
fbrefiithers,  November,  1620,  to  the  ahoree  of  Plimouth,  several  of  them 
ranged  about  the  woods  near  by  to  learn  what  the  country  contained.  Having 
wandered  farther  than  they  were  apprized,  ia  their  endeavor  to  return,  tbej 
say,  **  We  were  shrewdly  puzzled,  and  lost  our  way.  As  we  wandered,  we 
came  to  a  tree,  where  a  young  sprit  was  bowed  down  over  a  bow,  and  some 
acorns  strewed  undemeam.  Siq»ken  Hopkins  said,  it  had  been  to  catch  aomo 
deer.  So,  as  we  were  looking  at  it,  ffiUutm  Bradford  being  in  Che  rear,  ^bea 
he  came  looking  also  upon  it,  and  as  he  went  about,  it  gave  a  sudden  jeik  up, 
and  he  Was  inunediately  caught  up  by  the  legs.  It  vras  (they  continue)  a  veiy 
pretty  device,  made  with  a  rope  of  their  own  making,  [of  bark  or  some  kind 
of  roots  iMTobably,]  and  having  a  noose  as  artificially  made  as  any  roper  in 
England  can  nmke,  and  as  like  oun  as  can  be;  which  we  brought  awaf 
wilhus.*^ 

PrtaMng  agaHnti  Pradkt, — John  Sixoir  viras  a  Sogkonate,  who,  about  the 
year  1700,  was  a  settled  minister  to  that  tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  strons  mind, 
generally  temperate,  but  sometimes  remiss  in  the  latter  particular.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  told  as  characteristic  of  his  notions  of  justice.  iSimoii, 
on  account  of  his  deportment,  was  created  justice  of  the  peaoe,  and  when  dif- 
ficulties occurred  involving  any  of  his  people,  he  sat  witn  the  English  justice 
to  aid  in  making  up  judgment  It  happened  that  £Swnon'«  squaw,  with  some 
others,  had  committed  some  offence.  Justice  Mny  and  Simon,  m  making  up 
their  minds,  estimated  the  amount  of  the  ofifence  difiSu^ntly ;  i^my  thougnt 
each  should  receive  eight  or  ten  stripes,  but  Simon  said,  ''No,  four  or  Jhe  art 
enough — Poor  Indiana  are  ignorani,  aid  U  it  not  CkriBtian4ike  io  punish  so 
kanUy  (hose  who  are  ^gnorotS,  as  those  who  ftove  knowtedge/*  SinunCs  judg- 
ment prevailed.  When  Mr.  ^my  asked  John  how  many  his  wife  should 
receive,  he  said,  ^ Double^  because  she  had  knowledge  to  have  done  better;**  but 
Colonel  Almy,  out  of  regard  to  John*s  feelings,  wholly  remitted  his  wife^ 
punishment  John  looked  very  serious,  and  made  no  reply  while  in  presence 
of  the  court,  but,  on  the  first  fit  oppormnity,  remonstrated  very  severely 
against  his  iud^ent,  and  said  to  him,  **  To  uMt  purpose  do  -we  preath  a  reh" 
gum  ofjtuheej  if  we  do  unrighteousness  in  judgment  9  ** 

Sam  Hide, — ^There  are  few,  we  imagine,  who  have  not  heard  of  thia  per- 
sonage ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  great  notoriety,  we  mi^t  not  be  thought 
serious  in  the  rest  of  our  work,  were  we  to  enter  seriously  into  bis  biography; 
for  the  reason,  that  from  his  day  to  this,  his  name  has  been  a  by-word  in  all 
New  England,  and  means  as  much  as  to  say  the  greatest  of  liars.  It  w  on 
account  of  the  following  anecdote  that  he  is  noticed. 

*  Mean's  Relation. 
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iShsir  Hide  was  a  notorious  cider-drinker  as  well  as  liar,  and  used  to  travel  the 
country  to  and  fro  begging  it  from  door  to  door.  At  one  time  he  happened 
tn  a  region  of  country  where  cider  was  very  hard  to  be  procured,  either  from 
its  scarcity,  or  from  Sam's  frequent  visits.  However,  cider  he  was  detennined 
to  have,  if  lying,  in  any  shape  or  color,  would  gain  it  Being  not  fai*  from 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  who  he  knew  had  cider,  but  he  knew,  or  was 
well  satisfied,  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  begiring,  he  could  not  get  it,  he  set 
his  wits  at  work  to  lay  a  plan  to  insure  it  This  did  not  occupy  him  long. 
On  ai'riving  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman,  instead  of  asking  for  cider,  he  in- 
quired for  the  man  of  the  house,  whom,  on  appearing,  Sam  requested  to  go 
aside  with  him,  as  he  had  sometliing  of  importance  to  communicate  to  him. 
When  they  were  by  themselves,  Sam  told  him  he  had  that  morning  shot  a  fine 
deer,  and  that,  if  he  would  give  him  a  crown,  he  would  tell  him  where  it  was. 
The  gentleman  did  not  incline  to  do  this,  but  offered  half  a  crown.  Finally, 
Sam  said,  as  he  had  walked  a  great  distance  that  morning,  and  was  very  diy, 
for  a  half  a  crown  and  a  mug  of  cider  he  would  tell  him.  This  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  price  paid.  Now  Sam  was  required  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
the  deer  was  to  be  found,  which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  said  to  his  friend, 
You  know  of  8uch  a  meadotOj  describing  it — Yes — You  knoto  a  big  ash  tree,  unik 
a  Ing  top  by  ^  littie  brook — ^Yes — ffeU,  under  thai  tree  lies  the  deer.  This  was 
satisfactory,  and  Sam  departed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  meadow 
was  found,  and  the  tree  by  the  brook,  but  no  deer.  The  duped  roan  could 
hardly  contain  himself  on  considering  what  he  had  been  doing.  To  look 
after  iSEzm  for  satisfaction  would  be  worse  than  looking  after  the  deer ,  so  the 
farmer  concluded  to  go  home  contented.  Some  years  after,  he  happened  to 
fidl  in  with  the  Indian ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  rally  him  for  deceiving 
him  so,  and  demanded  back  his  money  and  pay  for  his  cider  and  trouble. 
Whf^  said  Sam,  wndd  you  find  fmdt  if  Indian  told  truth  half  the  time  ? — No 
— frell,  says  iSSom,  you  find  him  meadow  f — YeR— You  find  him  tree^ — ^Yes — 
What  for  then  you  find  fault  Sam  Hide,  when  he  told  you  tw6  truth  to  one  lie  f 
The  afiSiir  ended  here.    Sam  heard  no  more  from  the  farmer. 

This  is  but  one  of  ^e  numerous  anecdotes  of  Sam  Hide,  which,  could  th^ 
be  collected,  would  fill  many  pages.  He  died  in  Dedham,  5  January,  1739^ 
at  the  great  age  of  105  years.  He  was  a  great  jester,  and  passed  for  an  un- 
common wit  In  all  the  wars  against  the  Indians  during  his  lifetime,  he 
served  the  English  faithfully,  and  bad  the  name  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  had 
himself  killed  19  of  the  enemy,  and  tried  hard  to  make  up  the  20tb,  but  was 
unable. 

CharaderB  contratied. — ^<*An  Indian  of  the  Kennebeck  tribe,  remarka- 
ble for  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  state,  and  fixed 
himself  in  a  new  township  where  a  number  of  families  were  settled.  Though 
not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  against  Indians  prevented  any  sym- 
pathy with  him.  This  was  shown  at  the  death  of  his  only  child,  when  none 
of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  and  said  to  them,  fVhen  white  man^s  child  die,  Indian  man  he  sorry 
— he  help  bury  him^ — ffhen  my  ehUd  die,  no  one  speak  to  me — /  make  his  grave 
alone,  I  can  no  live  here.  He  gave  up  his  farm,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  child, 
and  carried  it  with  him  200  miles  through  the  forests,  to  join  the  Canada 
Indians !  "• 

A  ludicrous  Errors-There  was  published  in  London,  in  1762,  ''The 
American  Gazetteer,"  &c.t  in  which  is  the  following  account  of  Bristol, 
R.  I.  '^  A  county  and  town  in  N.  England.  The  capitsU  is  remarkable  for  the 
King  of  Spain^s  having  a  palace  in  it,  and  being  /dUed  there ;  and  also  for 
Cfrown  the  poet's  begging  it  of  Charles  11."  The  blunder  did  not  rest  here, 
but  is  found  in  '*The  N.  American  and  the  West  Indian  Gazetteer,"!  &c. 
Thus  Philip  of  SpauD  seems  to  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  mistaken  for 
Pkilip  of  tne  Wampanoags,  alias  Pometacom  of  Pokanoket. 

*  Tudor's  Leuers  on  the  Eastern  States,  294.  f  3  vols.  ISmo.  wilboat  oame. 

t  2d  edition,  ISmo,  London,  1788,  also  anonymoui. 
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Origin  or  Meamng  of  the  Mime  Canada, — ^It  is  said,  that  Canada  was  discov- 
ered by  the  Spaniaras,  before  the  time  of  Cartier,  and  that  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leure  was  discovered  by  them,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Baye  dea  EspagnoUs; 
and  that  the  Spaniards,  not  meeting  with  any  appearances  of  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  said  to  one  another,  aca  nada,  which  in  their  language  signi- 
fied, mMng  Aere,  and  forthwith  departed  from  the  country.  The  Indiana, 
having  heard  these  words,  retained  them  in  their  memories^  and,  when  the 
French  came  among  them,  made  use  of  them,  probably  by  way  of  salutation, 
not  understanding  their  import ;  and  they  were  supposed  by  the  voyagers  to 
be  the  name  of  the  country.  It  was  only  necessary  to  drop  the  first  letter, 
and  use  the  two  words  as  two  syllables,  and  the  word  Canada  was  complete.* 

But  as  long  ago  as  when  Father  Charlevoix  wrote  his  admirable  History 
OF  Aeu7  jFVance,  he  added  a  note  upon  the  derivation  of  the  name  Canada, 
in  which  he  said  some  derived  it  from  an  Iroquois  word  meaning  an  assem- 
blage of  house&f    Doctor  /.  IL  Forster  has  a  learned  note  upon  it  also,  in  his 
valuable  account  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  JVM^     He  objects  to  the 
Aca  ^ada  origin,  because^  in  Spanish,  the  word  for  here  is  not  aeay  but  aquiy 
and  that  to  form  Canada  from  Aquinada  would  be  forced  and  unnatural.  Yet 
hd  says,  **  In  ancient  maps  we  often  find  Ca:  da  Ndda^  that  is.  Cape  Nothing. 
** But  from  a  Canadian  [Indian]  vocabulary,  annexed  to  the  original  edition 
of  the  second  voyage  otJaques  Cartier,  Paris,  1545,  it  appears,  that  an  assem- 
blage of  houses,  or  habitations,  i.  e.  a  UnoTt,  was  by  the  natives  called  Canada, 
Cartier  says,  Ilz  appellent  une  Ville — CanadaJ*    Mr.  Hecktwelder  is  of  much 
the  same  opinion  as  Charlevoix  and  Forster.    He  says,  tliat  in  a  prayer-book 
in  the  Mohawk  language,  he  read  *^  A'e  KAVADA-gongh  Konwayatsk  Naxareth^ 
which  was  a  translation  of  "in  a  city  called  Nazareth.** 

Orifia  of  the  Name  Yankee. — Anbury,  an  author  who  did  not  respect  the 
Annencans,  any  more  than  many  others  who  have  been  led  captive  by  them,  has 
the  following  paragraph  upon  this  word  | — **  The  lower  class  of  these  Fcm- 
Aee«^-4ipropo0,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  just  to  observe  to  you  the  etymology 
of  this  term :  it  is  derived  from  a  Cherokee  word,  eankkej  which  sigmfies 
coward  and  slave.  This  epithet  of  yankee  was  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  N.  England  by  the  Virginians,  for  not  assisting  them  in  a  war  with  the 
Cberokees,  and  they  have  always  been  held  in  derision  by  it.  But  the  name 
has  been  more  prevalent  since  [1775]  the  commencement  of  hostilities;  the 
soldiery  at  Boston  used  it  as  a  term  of  reproach ;  but  after  the  aftair  at  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  the  Americans  gloried  in  it  ycm&ee-cfeoefle  is  now  their  pecan,  a 
favorite  of  favorites,  played  iu  their  army,  esteemed  as  warlike  as  the  grena- 
dier's march — it  is  the  lover's  spell,  the  nurse's  lullaby.  After  our  rapid  suc- 
cesses, we  held  the  yankees  in  great  contempt ;  but  it  was  not  a  little  morti- 
fying to  hear  them  play  this  tuue,  when  their  army  marched  down  to  our  sur- 
renaer."  § 

But  Mr.  Hecketvelder  thinks  that  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to  pronounce 
the  name  English,  could  get  that  sound  no  nearer  than  these  letters  give  it, 
yengees.    This  was  perba{)8  the  true  origin  of  Yankee. 

A  singvinr  Stratagem  to  escape  Torture. — ^"Some  years  ago  the  Shawano 
Indians,  being  obliged  to  remove  from  their  habimtions,  in  their  way  took  a 
Muskohge  warrior,  known  by  the  name  of  old  Scrany,  prisoner ;  they  bas- 
tinadoed him  severely,  and  condemned  him  to  the  fiery  torture.    He  under- 

*  The  authora  who  have  adopted  this  opinion,  are  Doctor  Mather,  [Magnalia,  B.  viii.  71 ;] 
Harris,  [Voyam.  ii.  349  ;]  Moil,  [tieog.  li.  Piij]  J.  Long,  [Voyages  and  Travels,  t  j]  Ba«- 
man,  [Maryland,  35 ;]  Mouitm,  [N.  York,  i.  131 ;]  MarHn,  [Louisiana,  i.  7.] 

JosseftfH  and  Jeffry*  Hcem  to  be  without  company  as  well  as  authorities  for  their  dsri^'ationf. 
The  former  [N.  England  Rarities,  5]  says,  Canada  was  "  so  called  from  Monsieur  Cant  J' 
The  latter  [Hist.  America,  11  says,  "  Canada,  in  the  Indian  language,  siguifies  the  Mouth  of 
the  Country,  from  can,  mouth,  and  ada,  the  country." 

t  Quelques-uues  d^rivent  ce  iiom  du  mot  Iroquois  Kcomataf  qui  se  prononce  cam^,  et  s^ 
nifie  nn  amas  de  cabannes.     Hut.  Nouv.  France,  i.  9. 

t  Trrn^it  thrtmgh  the  Interior  Partt  of  North  Amerka,  ITTB,  Ste.  toI.  ii.  46,47.  Anhtrf 
was  an  officer  in  General  Buirgoyne'a  army,  and  was  among  the  eaptives  surreodered  at 
Saratora. 

(  Tuis  derivatioa  ii  almoal  ns  ladieroat  as  that  givon  by  /rony  in  hit 
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went  ft  great  deal  without  ahowniff  any  concern ;  bis  eomtenance  and  beha- 
vior were  as  if  he  Buffered  not  the  least  pain.  He  told  his  persecutors  with  a 
bold  voice,  that  he  was  a  warrior ;  that  he  had  gained  most  of  his  martial 
reputation  at  the  expense  of  their  nation,  and  was  desirous  of  showing  them, 
in  the  act  of  dying,  that  he  was  still  as  much  their  superior,  as  when  he  beaded 
his  gallant  countrymen :  that  although  he  bad  fidlen  into  their  hands,  and  for- 
feited the  protection  of  the  divine  power  by  some  impurity  or  other,  when 
carrying  the  holy  arit  of  war  against  his  devoted  enemies,  yet  he  had  so  much 
remaininff  virtue  as  would  enable  him  to  punish  himself  more  exquisitely  than 
all  their  despicablet,  ignorant  crowd  possibly  could ;  and  that  he  would  do  so, 
if  they  gave  him  liberty  by  untying  nim,  and  handing  him  one  of  the  red-hot 
gon-barrels  out  of  the  me.  The  proposal,  and  his  method  of  address,  appeared 
■o  exceedingly  bold  and  uncommon,  that  his  request  was  granted.  Then 
suddenlv  seizing  one  end  of  the  red-hot  barrel,  and  braiidiabinff  it  from  side 
10  side,  leaped  down  a  prodigious  steep  and  high  bank  into  a  branch  of  the 
river,  dived  through  it,  ran  over  a  small  island,  and  passed  the  other  branch, 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets ;  and  though  numbers  of  his  enemies  were  in  close 
pursuit  of  him,  he  got  into  a  bramble-swamp,  through  which,  though  naked 
and  in  a  mangled  condition,  he  reached  his  own  country." 

•^  unparaUeUd  Cast  of  Suffiaring. — <<The  Shawano  Indians  captured  a 
warrior  of  the  Anantoocan  nation,  and  put  him  to  the  stake,  according  to  their 
usual  cruel  solemnities :  having  unconcernedly  suffered  much  torture,  he  told 
them,  with  scorn,  they  did  not  Know  how  to  punish  a  noted  enemy ;  therefore 
he  was  willing  to  teach  them,  and  would  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertion  if 
they  allowed  him  the  opportunity.  Accordingly  he  requested  of  them  a  pips 
and  some  tobacco,  which  was  given  him ;  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  it,  he  sat 
down,  naked  as  he  was,  on  the  women's  burning  torehes,  that  were  wii^in  his 
circle,  and  continued  smoking  his  pipe  without  the  least  discomposure :  On 
this  a  head  warrior  leaped  up,  and  said,  they  saw  plain  enough  that  he  was  a 
warrior,  and  not  afiraia  of  dying,  nor  should  he  have  died,  only  that  he  was 
both  spoiled  by  the  ^le^  and  devoted  to  it  by  their  laws ;  however,  though  he 
was  a  veiy  dangerous  enemy,  and  hia  nation  a  treacherous  peoplje,  it  should 
be  seen  that  they  paid  a  regard  to  bravery,  even  in  one  who  was  marked  with 
war  streaks  at  the  cost  of  man  v  of  the  lives  of  their  beloved  kindred ;  and  then 
by  way  of  finror,  he  with  his  friendly  tomahawk  instantly  put  an  end  to  all  his 
pains.^* 

Ignorance  the  Offspring  of  absurd  Opinions* — ^Tbe  resolution  and  courage  of 
the  Indians,  says  Colonel  nogers^  "  under  sickness  and  pain,  is  truly  surpris- 
ing. A  young  woman  will  be  in  labor  a  whole  dav  without  uttering  one 
groan  or  cry ;  should  she  betray  such  a  weakness,  they  would  immediately 
sa^,  that  she  was  unworthy  to  be  a  mother,  and  that  her  of&pring  could  not 
fiul  of  being  cowards."! 

w9  AToriham  CSutofiu — When  Mr.  Hemne  was  on  the  Coppermine  River,  in 
1771,  some  of  the  Copper  Indians  in  his  company  killed  a  number  of  Esqui- 
maux, by  which  act  they  considered  themselves  unclean  ;  and  all  concerned 
in  the  murder  were  not  allowed  to  cook  any  provisions,  either  for  themselves 
or  others.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  eat  of  others'  cooking,  but  not 
until  thev  had  painted,  with  a  kind  of  red  earth,  all  the  space  between  their 
nose  and  chin,  as  well  as  a  greater  part  of  their  cheeks,  almost  to  their  ears. 
Neither  would  they  use  any  other  dish  or  pipe,  than  their  own.  | 

^Another  Pocahonias. — While  Lwns  and  Clarke  were  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  1805,  one  of  their  men  went  one  evening  into  a  village  of 
Ihe  Killamnk  Indians,  alone,  a  small  distance  fix>m  his  party,  and  on  the 
oppdaite  side  of  a  creek  from  that  of  the  encampment  A  strange  Indian 
happened  to  be  there  also,  who  expressed  great  respect  and  love  for  the  white 


*  Tlie  two  preceding  felaiimi«  aiv  from  Lcmr'*  Voyffgff€md  7Vor«/«,  7S  and  7S,  a  book  of 
■naM  pvHYfiMons,  but  (m.o  of  the  best  on  TnHinn  history.  Itt  mlbor  lived'  amoi^  the  hiditas 
of  the  North- West,  a«  an  Indian  trader,  about  19  yeBtd. 

t  CiiiBii  jtrrniirf ^  Jf.  jktmia^ tJE  tJmme9UilmW§rtkamO9sam,90§, 
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man ;  but  in  reality  he  meant  to  murder  him  for  the  articles  he  had  about  him. 
This  happened  to  come  to  the  knowledse  of  a  Chinnook  woman,  and  she 
determined  at  once  to  save  his  life :  thererore,  when  the  white  man  was  about 
to  return  to  his  companions,  the  Indian  was  going  to  accompany  him,  and  kill 
him  in  the  way.  As  they  were  about  to  set  out,  the  woman  caught  the  white 
man  by  the  clothes,  to  prevent  his  going  with  the  Indian.  He,  not  under- 
standing her  intention,  pulled  away  from  her ;  but  as  a  last  resort,  she  ran  out 
and  shrieked,  which  raised  the  men  in  every  direction ;  and  the  Indian 
became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  made  his  escape  before  the  white 
man  knew  he  had  been  in  danger. 

Sdf'Command  in  Time  of  Danger. — ^There  was  in  Carolina  a  noted  chief  of 
the  Yamoisees,  who,  in  the  year  1702,  with  about  600  of  his  countrymen, 
went  with  Colonel  Danid  and  Colonel  Moore  against  the  Spaniards  in  Flori- 
da. His  name  was  Arraiommakaw.  When  the  English  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  undertaking,  and  as  they  were  retreating  to  their  boats,  they 
became  alarmed,  supposing  the  Spaniaixis  were  upon  them.  JtrraUmmakaWy 
having  arrived  at  the  boats,  was  reposing  himself  upon  his  oars,  and  was  fast 
asleep.  The  soldiers  rallied  him  for  being  so  slow  m  his  retreat,  and  ordered 
him  to  make  more  haste:    **Bul  he  replied,  *No — though  tour  governor 

LEAVES  TOU,  I  WILL  HOT  STIR  TILL  I  HA.VE  SEEN  ALL  UT  HEN  BEFORE  UE.'  " 

Indifference, — Archihaa  was  a  sachem  of  Maryland,  whose  residence  was 
upon  the  Potomack,  when  that  country  was  settled  by  the  English  in  1633-4. 
The  place  of  his  residence  was  named,  like  the  river,  Potomack.  As  usual 
with  the  Indians,  he  received  the  English  under  Governor  Calvert  with  great 
attention.  It  should  be  noted,  that  Areh^u  waa  not  head  sachem  of  the 
Potomacks,  but  governed  instead  of  his  nephew,  who  was  a  child,  and  who, 
like  the  head  men  of  Vii^nia,  was  called  toeratoance.  From  this  place  the 
colonists  sailed  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  to  a  place  «alied  Piscattaway. 
Here  a  werowance  went  on  board  the  governor's  pmnace,  to  treat  with  him. 
On  bein^  asked  whether  he  was  willing  the  English  should  settle  in  his 
country,  m  case  they  found  a  place  convenient  for  them,  he  made  answer, 
**/  wiU  not  hid  you  gOy  neither  will  I  bid  you  stay,  but  you  may  use  your  oum 
discreHon,^* 

Thar  J^n^oms  of  ike  Learning  of  the  Whiles* — ^At  the  congress  at  Lancaster, 
in  1744,  between  the  government  of  Virginia  and  the  Five  Nations,  the 
Indians  were  told  that,  if  they  would  send  some  of  their  young  men  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  English  would  give  them  an  education  at  their  college.  An  orator 
replied  to  this  offer  as  follows : — "We  know  that  you  highly  esteem  the  kind 
of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  an^  that  the  maintenance  of  our  young 
men,  while  with  you,  would  be  very  expensive*  to  you.  We  are  convinced, 
therefore,  that  you  mean  to  do  us  good  by  your  profiosal,  and  we  thank  you 
heartily.  But  you  who  are  wise  must  know,  that  different  nations  have  differ- 
ent conceptions  of  thines ;  and  you  will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss,  if  our  ideas 
of  thb  kind  of  education  happen  not  to  be  the  same  with  yours.  We  have 
had  some  experience  of  it :  several  of  our  young  people  were  formerly  brought 
up  at  the  colleges  of  the  northern  provinces  ;tney  were  instructed  in  all  your 
sciences ;  but  when  they  came  back  to  us,  they  were  bad  runners ;  ignorant 
of  every  means  of  living  in  the  woods;  unable  to  bear  ehher  cold  or  hunger ; 
knew  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or  kill  an  enemy ;  spoke  our 
language  imperfectly;  were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  or 
counsellors ;  they  were  totally  good  for  nothing.  We  are,  however,  not  the 
less  obliged  by jyour  kind  ofi^r,  though  we  dechne  accepting  it:  and  to  show 
our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  will  send  us  a  dozen  of 
their  sons,  we  will  take  great  care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in  all  we 
know,  and  make  men  of  them."  f 

Success  of  a  Missionary, — ^Those  who  have  attempted  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  complain  that  tney  are  too  silent,  and  that  their  taciturnity  was-  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  they  have  to  contend.    Their  notions  of  pro> 

•  Oldndxon,  [Hist  Maryland.]  •  f  FrmUdm*9  Enayi. 
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priety  upon  matters  of  conversatioD  are  so  nice,  that  they  deem  it  improper, 
in  the  highest  degree,  even  to  deny  or  contradict  any  tiling  that  is  said,  at  the 
time ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  effect  any  thing  lias  upon 
their  minds  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  this  they  have  a  proper  advantage; 
for  how  often  does  it  happen  that  people  would  answer  very  differently  upon 
a  matter,  were  they  to  consider  upon  it  but  a  short  time !  The  Indians  seldom 
answer  a  matter  of  importance  the  same  day,  lest,  in  so  doing,  they  should  be 
thought  to  have  treated  it  as  thougli  it  was  of  smal]  consequence.  H^e  of\ener 
repent  of  a  hasty  decision,  than  that  we  have  lost  time  in  maturing  our  judg- 
ments. Now  for  the  anecdote :  and  as  it  is  from  the  Essays  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
it  shall  be  told  in  his  own  way. 

"  A  Swedish  minister,  having  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Susquehannah 
Indians,  made  a  sermon  to  them,  acquainting  them  with  the  principal  historical 
facts  on  which  our  religion  is  founded ;  such  as  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  by 
eating  an  apple;  the  coming  of  Christ  to  repair  the  mischief;  his  miracles 
and  sufferings,  &c. — ^Wheu  he  had  finished,  an  Indian  orator  stood  up  to 
thank  him.  '  fFkat  you  havt  told  iw,'  said  he,  *w  all  very  eood.  It  is  indeed 
had  to  eat  apples,  R  is  better  to  make  them  all  into  cider.  We  are  much  obliged 
by  your  kindness  in  coming  so  far  to  teU  us  those  things^  which  you  have  hmrd 
from  your  mothers.^ 

"When  the  Indian  had  told  the  missionary  one  of  the  legends  of  his  nation, 
how  they  had  been  supplied  with  maize  or  com,  beans,  and  tobacco,*  he 
treated  it  with  contempt,  and  said,  *  What  I  delivered  to  you  were  sacred 
truths;  but  what  you  tell  me  is  mere  fable,  fiction,  and  falsehood.'  The 
Indian  felt  indignant,  and  replied,  ^My  hrother,  it  seems  yinur  friends  have  not 
done  you  justice  in  your  education ;  they  have  not  xoeU  instructed  you  in  the  rules 
of  common  deility.  You  see  that  tre,  toho  understand  and  practise  those  rules, 
believe  all  your  stories :  why  do  you  refuse  to  believe  ours  ? '  " 

Curiosity, — ^"  WVien  any  of  the  Indians  come  into  our  towns,  our  people  are 
apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  tliem,  and  incommode  them  where  they 
desire  to  be  private ;  this  they  esteem  great  rudeness,  and  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  instruction  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners.  '  }fe  have^  say 
they,  '  as  muck  curiosity  as  you,  and  when  you  come  into  our  toums,  we  wish  for 
opportunities  of  looking  at  you ;  but  for  this  purpose  we  hide  ourselves  behind 
bushes  where  you  are  to  pass,  and  never  intrude  owrselves  into,  your  company,^ " 

Rules  of  Conversation, — ^**The  business  of  the  women  is  to  take  exact  notice 
of  what  p&sses,  jmprint  it  in  tlieir  memories,  (for  they  have  no  writing,)  and 
communicate  it  to  their  children.  They  are  the  records  of  the  council,  and 
thoy  preserve  tradition  of  the  stipuWtions  in  treaties  a  hundred  yeare  back; 
which,  whpn  we  compare  with  our  writings,  we  always  find  exact  He  that 
would  speak  rises.  The  rest  observe  a  profound  silence.  When  he  has 
finished,  and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  five  or  six  minutes  to  recollect,  that,  if 
he  has  omitted  any  thin^  he  intended  to  say,  or  has  any  thing  to  add,  he  may 
riss  again,  and  deliver  it.  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  conversa- 
tion, is  reckoned  highly  indecent.  How  different  this  is  from  the  conduct  of 
a  polite  British  House  of  Commons,  where  scarce  a  day  passes  without  some 
coiifuFion,  that  makes  the  speaker  hoarse  in  calling  to  order;  and  how  different 
from  the  mode  of  conversation  in  many  polite  companies  of  Europe,  where, 
if  you  do  not  di  liver  your  sentence  with  great  rapidity,  you  are  cut  off  in  tlio 
middle  of  it  bv  the  impatient  loquacity  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  never 
suffered  to  finish  it !  ^ — Instead  of  being  better  since  the  days  of  FrafMin,  we 
apprehend  it  has  grown  worse.  The  modest  and  unassuming  oflen  find  it 
exceeding  difficult  to  gain  a  hearing  at  all.  Ladies,  and  many  who  consider 
themselves  examples  of  good  manners,  transgrees  to  an  insufferable  degree,  in 
breaking  in  upon  the  conversations  of  others.    Some  of  these,  like  a  ship 

*  The  story  of  (be  beautiful  woman,  who  descended  to  the  earth,  and  was  fed  by  the 
Indians,  Black-Haiifk  is  made  to  tell,  in  his  life,  pace  78.  It  is  the  same  often  told,  and 
•liuded  to  by  Franklin,  in  the  text.  To  reward  the  Indians  for  their  kindness,  she  caused 
eom  to  i^w  where  her  right  hand  toached  the  earth,  beans  where  the  left  rested,  and  tot>Meo 
where  the  waf  aeaied. 
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drivcD  by  a  north-wester,  bearing  down  the  small  craft  in  her  course,  come 
upon  us  by  surprise,  and  if  we  attempt  to  proceed  by  raising  our  voices  a 
little,  we  are  sure  to  be  drowned  by  a  much  greater  elevation  on  their  part. 
It  is  a  want  of  good  breeding,  which,  it  is  hoped,  every  young  person  whose 
eye  tliis  may  meet,  will  not  be  guilty  of  through  life.  There  is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  many  of  mature  yeara  to  profit  by  it. 

Ldui  CUmfidaice. — ^An  Indian  runner,  arriving  in  a  village  of  his  countrymen* 
requested  the  immediate  attendance  of  its  inhabitants  in  council,  as  he  wanted 
their  answer  to  important  information.  The  people  accordingly  assembled, 
but  when  the  messenger  had  with  great  anxiety  delivered  his  message,  and 
waited  for  an  answer,  none  was  given,  and  he  soon  observed  that  he  was  like- 
ly to  be  left  alone  in  his  place.  A  stranger  present  asked  a  principal  chief  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  proceeding,  who  gave  this  answer,   ^  Ht  onot  told 

Comic, — ^An  Indian  having  been  found  frozen  to  death,  an  inquest  of  his 
countrymen  was  convened  to  determine  by  what  means  he  came  to  such  a 
death.  Their  verdict  was,  ^  Death  from  the  freezing  of  a  great  quantity  of 
water  inside  of  him,  which  they  were  of  opinion  he  had  drimken  for  rum." 

A  serious  Qii««<um.~r< About  1794,  an  officer  presented  a  western  chief  with 
a  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  President  Washington  was  represented  as  armed 
with  a  sword,  and  on  the  other  an  Indian  was  scon  in  the  act  of  burying  the 
hatchet  The  chief  at  once  saw  the  wrong  done  his  couutiymen,  and  very 
wisely  asked,  "  Why  dots  not  the  President  bury  his  sword  toof^^ 

Self-esteem, — ^A  white  man,  meeting  an  Indian,  accosted'him  as  brother.  The 
red  man,  with  a  great  expression  of  meaning  in  his  countenance,  inquired 
how  they  came  to  be  brothers ;  the  white  man  replied,  O,  by  way  of  Adam,  I 
suppose.  The  Indian  added,  ^  Me  thank  him  Great  Spirit  we  no  nearer  brothers.^ 

Jl  Preather  taken  at  his  Word. — ^A  certain  clergyman  had  for  his  text  on  a 
time,  **  Vow  and  pav  unto  the  Lord  thy  votos,'^\    An  Indian  happened  to  be 

E resent,  who  stepped  up  to  the  priest  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  and  said  to 
im,  "  Now  me  pow  me  go  home  with  you,  Mr,  Minister.**  The  priest,  having 
no  lanmiage  of  evasion  at  command,  said,  *^  You  must  go  then."  When  he  had 
arrived  at  the  home  of  the  minister,  the  Indian  vowed  again,  saying,  ^  Now 
me  vow  me  have  supper."  When  this  was  finished  he  said,  ^Me  vow  me  stay 
all  night."  The  priest,  by  this  time,  thinking  himself  sufficiently  taxed,  re- 
plied, <*  It  may  be  so,  but  I  vow  you  shall  go  in  the  morning."  The  Indian, 
judging  fix>m  the  tone  of  his  host,  that  more  vows  would  be  useless,  departed 
in  the  morning  sans  chimonie, 

A  ease  of  signal  Barbarity. — It  is  related  by  Black  Hawk,  in  his  life,  that 
some  time  berore  the  war  of  1812,  one  of  the  Indians  had  killed  a  French- 
man at  Prairie  des  Chiens.  ^  The  British  soon  after  took  him  prisoner,  and 
said  they  would  shoot  him  next  day !  His  &mily  were  encamped  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin.  He  begsed  pernussion  to  go  and 
see  them  that  night,  as  he  was  to  die  the  next  day!  They  permitted  him  to  go, 
after  promising  to  return  the  next  morning  by  sunrise.  He  visited  his  family, 
which  consisted  of^a  wife  and  six  children.  I  cannot  describe  their  meeting 
and  parting,  to  be  understood  by  the  whites ;  as  it  appears  that  their  feelings 
are  acted  upon  by  certain  rules  laid  down  by  their  preachers  I — whilst  ours  are 
governed  only  by  the  monitor  within  us.  He  parted  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, hurried  through  the  prairie  to  the  fort,  and  arrived  in  time!  The  sol- 
diers were  ready,  and  immediately  marched  out  and  shot  him  doum !! " — If  this 
were  not  cold-blooded,  deliberate  murder,  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  I  have 
no  conception  of  what  constitutes  that  crime.  What  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  murder  we  are  not  informed ;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  they 
cannot  excuse  a  still  greater  barbarity.  I  would  not  by  any  means  be  under- 
stood to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  murderer ;  but  I  will  ask,  whether  crime  is 
to  be  prevented  by  crime :  murder  for  murder  is  only  a  brutal  retaliation,  ex- 
cept whore  the  safety  of  a  community  requires  the  sacrifice. 

•  EUiot't  Works,  178. 
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Mourning  much  in  a  »korl  TVme. — **  A  young  widow,  whose  husband  had 
been  dead  about  eight  days,  was  hastening  to  finish  her  grief,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  married  to  a  young  warrior :  she  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
ffrieve  much  in  a  short  time  ;  to  this  end  she  tore  her  hair,  drank  spirits,  and 
beat  her  bi*east,  to  make  the  tears  flow  abundantly,  by  which  means,  on  the 
evening  of  the  eighth  day,  she  was  ready  again  to  marry,  having  grieved  suf- 
ficiently." ♦ 

Htna  to  evadt  a  hard  ^ueation, — **  When  Mr.  Qisl  went  over  the  AUeganies, 
in  Feb.  1751,  on  a  tour  of  discovery  for  the  Ohio  Company,  *■  an  Indian,  who 
spoke  good  English,  came  to  him,  and  said  that  their  great  man,  the  Beaver,!  and 
Captain  Oppamyluah,  (two  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,)  desired  to  know  where 
the  Indians^  land  lay ;  for  the  French  claimed  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  the  English  on  the  other.'  This  question  Mr.  GiM  found  it 
hard  to  answer,  and  he  evaded  it  by  saying,  that  the  Indians  and  white  men 
were. all  subjects  to  the  same  king,  and  all  had  an  equal  privilege  of  taking 
up  and  possessing  the  laud  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  king.**! 

Credulity  iia  oiim  Punishment. — ^The  traveller  Waruey^  according  to  his  own 
account,  would  not  enter  into  conversation  with  an  eminent  chie^  because  he 
had  heard  that  it  had  been  said  of  him,  that  he  had,  in  his  time,  **  shed  blood 
enough  to  swim  in."  He  had  a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  character,  but  his  credulity  debarred  him  effectually  from  the  gratifi- 
cation. The  chief  was  a  Creek,  named  Flamingo,  who,  in  company  with 
another  called  DoMt-htad^  visitexi  Philadelphia  as  ambassadors,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1794.  Few  travellers  discover  such  scrupulousness,  especially  those 
who  come  to  America.  That  Flamingo  was  more  bloody  than  other  Indian 
warriors,  is  in  no  wise  probable ;  but  a  mere  report  of  his  being  a  great  shed- 
der  of  blood  kept  Mr.  fVansey  firom  saying  any  more  about  him. 

Just  JndignaHon, — Hatuat,  a  powerful  chief  of  Hispanwla,  having  fled 
fiiom  thence  to  avoid  slavery  or  death  when  that  island  was  ravaged  by  the 
Spaniards,  was  taken  in  1511,  when  they  conquered  Cuba,  and  burnt  at  the 
stake.  After  being  bound  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan  friar  labored  to  convert 
him  to  the  Catholic  faith,  by  promises  of  immediate  and  eternal  bliss  in  the 
worid  to  come  if  he  would  believe ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not,  eternal  tor- 
ments  were  his  only  portion.  The  cazique,  with  seeminr  composure,  asked 
if  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  those  regions  of  bliss.  On  being  answered 
that  there  were,  he  replied,  ^  Then  I  will  not  go  to  a  place  uikare  I  may  meet 
wUh  one  of  that  accursed  ract!*  s 

Harmless  Deception. — In  a  time  of  Indian  troubles,  an  Indian  visited  the 
house  of  Governor  Jenks,  of  Rhode  Island,  when  the  goverlior  took  occasion 
to  request  him,  that,  if  any  strange  In^an  should  come  to  his  wigwam,  to  let 
him  know  it,  which  the  Indian  promised  to 'do;  but  to  secure  his  fidelity,  the 
governor  told  him  that  when  he  should  give  him  such  information,  he  would 
nve  him  a  mug  of  flip.  Some  time  after  the  Indian  came  again :  **  Well,  Mr. 
Gubenor,  strange  Indian  come  my  house  last  night! "  ^  Ah,"  says  the  fovem- 
or,  **  and  what  did  he  say  ?  "  **  He  no  speak,"  replied  the  Indian.  **  What,  no 
speak  at  all  ?  "  added  the  governor.  **  No,  he  no  speak  at  all."  <*  That  certainly 
looks  suspicious,"  said  his  excellency,  and  inquimi  if  he  were  still  there,  and 
being  told  that  he  was,  ordered  the  promised  mug  of  flip.  When  this  was 
disposed  o^  and  the  Indian  was  about  to  depart,  he  mildly  said,  **Mr.  Gube- 
nor, my  squaw  have  child  last  night ; "  and  thus  the  governor's  alarm  was 
suddenly  changed  into  .disappointment,  and  the  strange  Indian  into  a  new- 
bom  pappooee. 

Mcimmoih  Bones. — ^The  followmg  very  interesting  tradition  concerning 
these  bones,  among  the  Indians,  will  always  be  read  with  interest  The  ani- 
mal to  which  they  once  belonged,  they  called  the  Btg  Buffalo ;  and  on  the 

*  Account  of  the  United  States  by  ftf r.  Isaac  HoImeSf  36. 

t  Probably  the  same  we  have  noticed  in  Book  V.  as  King  Beaoer. 

\  8parkM*M  Washington,  ii,  16. 
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earl  J  mape  of  the  country  of  the  Ohio,  we  see  marked,  ^  Elephants'  bones  said 
to  be  found  here."  They  were,  for  some  time,  by  many  supposed  to  have  been 
the  bones  of  that  animal ;  but  they  are  pretty  generally  liow  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  species  of  animal  long  since  extinct  They  have  been  ibund 
in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  but  in  the  greatest  abundance  about  the  salt 
licks  or  springs  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  There  has  never  lieen  an  entire 
skeleton  found,  although  the  one  in  Peale^s  museum,  in  Philadelphia,  was  so 
near  perfect,  that,  by  a  litde  ingenuity  in  supplying  its  defects  with  wood- 
work, it  passes  extremely  well  for  such. 

The  tradition  of  the  Indians  concerning  this  animal  is,  that  he  was  carniv- 
orous, and  existed,  as  late  as  1780,  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Some 
Delawares,  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  visited  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia on  business,  which  having  lieen  finished,  some  questions  were  put  to 
them  concerning  their  country,  and  especially  what  they  knew  or  had  heard 
■req>pcring  the  animals  whose  bones  had  been  found  about  the  salt  licks  on 
the  Ohio  River.  ^  The  chief  speaker,''  continues  our  author,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
**  immediately  put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  oratory,  and,  with  a  pomp  suited 
to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,"  began  and  repeated  as 
fbllows : — *^  In  ancient  timesy  a  hard  of  these  tremendous  animals  came  to  the 
Big-bom  Licks,  and  began  an  unioersal  destruction  of  the  bear,  deer,  elks,  buffa- 
loes, and  other  animals,  which  had  been  created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians :  the 
great  man  above,  looking  down  and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his 
Ughtning,  descended  to  the  earth,  and  seated  himself  on  a  neighboring  mountain, 
on  a  rock  of  which  his  seat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  hurled 
his  bolts  among  them  till  the  whole  were  slat^htered,  except  the  big  buU,  who, 
presenting  his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell ;  but  missing  one 
at  Ungtii,  U  wounded  him  in  the  side ;  whereon,  springing  round,  he  bounded  over 
the  Ohio,  over  the  Wabash,  the  TUinais,  and,  finauy,  over  the  greed  lakes,  %/ihere  he 
is  living  at  this  dayT* 

Such,  say  the  Indians,  is  the  account  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors,  and  they  could  furnish  no  other  information. 

JSTarralive  of  the  Captivity  and  bold  Exploit  of  Hannah  Duston, — ^The  rela- 
tion of  this  affair  forms  the  XXV.  article  m  the  Decennium  Luctuosum  of  the 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
written  articles  of  all  we  have  read  from  his  pen.  At  its  head  is  this  signifi- 
cant sentence — ^Dux  Fseraioa  Facti. 

On  the  15  March,  1697,  a  baud  of  about  20  Indians  came  unexpectedly 
upon  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts  ;  and.  as  their  numbers  were  small,  they 
made  their  attack  with  the  swifluess  of  tne  whirlwind,  and  as  suddenly  disap- 
peared. The  war,  of  which  this  irruption  was  a  part,  had  continued  nearly 
ten  years,  and  soon  aAerwards  it  came  to  a  close.  The  house  which  this 
party  of  Indians  had  singled  out  as  their  object  of  attack,  belonged  to  one  Mr. 
^Thomas  ^  Duston  or  Dunstan,  f  in  the  outskins  of  the  town.  (  Mr.  Duston  was 
at  work,  at  some  distance  from  his  house,  at  the  time,  and  whether  he  was 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  family  by  the  shouts  of  tlie  Indians,  or  other 
cause,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  seems  to  have  arrived  there  time  enough 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  children  ;  but  his  wife,  who,  but  about  a  week  before,  had  been 
confined  by  a  child,  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed,  to  the  distraction  of  her 
agonized  husband.  No  time  was  to  be  lost;  Mr.  Duston  had  only  time  to 
direct  his  children's  flight,  (seven  in  number,)  the  extremes  of  whose  «ges  were 
two  and  seventeen,  and  the  Indians  were  upon  them.  AVith  his  gun,  tlie 
distressed  father  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
childrnn,  whom  he  overtook  but  about  40  rods  from  the  house.  His  first 
intention  was  to  take  up  one,  if  prnwible,  and  escape  with  it.  He  had  no 
sooner  overtaken  them,  than  tliis  resolution  was  destroyed ;  for  to  rescue  either 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  was  worse  than  death  itself  to  him.  He  therefore 
fiiced  al>out  and  met  tlie  enemy,  who  had  closely  puraued  him ;  each  fii*ed 

*  Mr.  Mtfick't  Hist.  Haverhill.  86.  t  Hulrhins^im, 

X  Eighl  liouscs  wore  flesiroyed  at  this  tiipo,  27  persons  killwl,  and  13  carried  away  capiiva. 
Ib  Mr.  B.  L,  Murick*n  History  of  Haverhill,  aro  tae  names  of  ibe  slain,  &c. 
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upon  the  other,  and  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  none  of  the  little  retreating 
party  were  hurt  The  Indians  did  not  pursue  long,  from  fear  of  raising  tlie 
neighboring  Enfflisfa  before  they  could  cx>mplete  their  object,  and  hence  this 
part  of  the  family  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety. 

We  are  now  to  enter  fully  into  the  relation  of  this  very  tragedy.  There 
was  living  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Duston,  as  nurse,  Mrs.  Mary  JVe^,*  a  widow, 
whose  heroic  conduct  in  sharine  the  fate  bf  her  mistress,  when  escape  was 
in  her  power,  will  always  be  viewed  with  admiration.  The  Indians  were 
now  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  tlie  house,  and  having  driven  the 
sick  woman  from  her  bed,  compelled  her  to  sit  quietly  in  the  corner  of  the 
fire-place,  while  they  completed  the  pillage  of  the  house.  This  business 
being  finished,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  Mrs.  DustoUy  who  before  considered 
herself  unable  to  walk,  was,  at  the  approach  of  night,  obliged  to  march 
into  the  wilderness,  and  take  her  bed  upon  the  cold  ground.  Mrs.  A^eff  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  with  the  infant  child,  but  was  intercepted,  the  child 
taken  from  her,  and  its  brains  beat  out  against  a  neighboring  apple-tree,  while 
its  nurse  was  compelled  to  accompany  her  new  and  frightful  masters  also. 
The  captives  amounted  in  all  to  13,  some  of  whom,  as  they  became  unable  to 
travel,  were  murdered,  and  lefl  exposed  upon  the  way.  Although  it  was  near 
night  when  they  quitted  Haverhill,  they  travelled,  as  they  judged,  12  miles 
before  encamping;. "and  then,**  says  Dr.  Matker,  "kept  up  with  their  new 
masters  in  a  long  travel  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  more  or  leas,  within  a 
few  days  ensuing."  f 

Afler  journeying  awhile,  according  to  their  custom,  the  Indians  divided  their 
prisoners.  Mrs.  Dustan^  Mrs.  N<tff^  and  a  boy  named  Samuel  Leonard^nj  X  who 
had  been  captivated  at  Worcester,  about  lo  months  before,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
an  Indian  family,  consisting  of  twelve  persons, — two  men,  three  women,  and 
seven  children.  These,  so  far  as  our  accounts  go,  were  very  kind  to  their 
prisoners,  but  told  them  there  was  one  ceremony  which  they  could  not  avoid, 
and  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  when  thev  should  arrive  at  their  plac« 
of  destination,  which  was  to  run  the  gantlet.  The  place  where  this  was  to  be 
performed,  was  at  an  Indian  village,  250  miles  from  HaverhiU,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  the  Indians.  In  their  meandering  course,  they  at  length 
arrived  at  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Contookook  River,  about  six  miles  above 
Concord,  in  New  Hampshii'e.  Here  one  of  the  Indian  men  resided.  It  had 
been  determined  by  the  captives,  before  their  arrival,  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  n^e  themselves  from  their  wretched  captivity ;  and  not 
only  to  gain  their  liberty,  but^  as  we  shall  presently  see,  something  by  way  of 
,  remuneration  from  those  who  held  them  in  bondage.  The  heroine,  Dustofiy 
had  resolved,  upon  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  any  chance  of  success,  to 
kill  her  captors  and  scalp  them,  and  to  return  home  with  such  trophies  as 
would  clearly  establish  her  reputation  for  heroism,  as  well  as  insure  her  a 
bounty  from  the  public.  She  therefore  communicated  her  design  to  Mrs. 
Neff  and  the  English  boy,  who,  it  would  seem,  readily  enough  agreed  to  it 
To  the  art  of  killing  and  scalping  she  was  a  stranger  ;  and,  that  there  should 
be  no  failure  in  the  business,  Mrs.  Duslon  instructed  the  boy,  who,  from  bis 
long  residence  with  them,  had  become  as  one  of  the  Indians,  to  inquire  of  one 
of  the  men  how  it  was  done.  He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  showed  him,  with- 
out mistrusting  the  origin  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  now  March  the  31,  and  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  following,  this  bloody  tragedy  was  acted.  When  the 
Indians  were  in  tlie  most  sound  sleep,  these  three  captives  arose,  and  sofily 
arming  themselves  with  the  tomahawks  of  their  masters,  allotted  the  number 
each  should  kill ;  and  so  trulv  did  they  direct  their  blows,  thnt  but  one  escaped 
that  they  designed  to  kill.  This  was  a  woman,  whom  they  badly  wounded, 
and  one  boy,  for  some  reason  thev  did  not  wish  to  harm,  and  accordingly  ho 
was  allowed  to  escape  unhurt  Mrs.  Duston  killed  her  master,  and  Leoncard- 
son  killed  the  man  who  had  so  freely  told  him,  but  one  day  before,  where  to 
deal  a  deadly  blow,  and  how  to  take  off  a  scalp. 

*  She  was  a  daufi^ler  of  Ge&rf^e  Coriittf  and  married  WiiHam  Neff,  who  went  afler  the 
■my,  and  died  at  Pemmaquid,  Feb.  1688.    My  rick,  Hist.  Havl.  87. 
i  Their  coarse  was  probably  very  indirect,  to  elikk  wmoiL  %  Hist  Haverhill,  89 
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An  was  over  before  the  dawn  of  day,  and  all  things  were  gOt  ready  for 
leaving  this  place  of  blood.  All  the  boats  but  one  were  scuttled,  to  prevent 
being  pursued,  and,  with  what  provisions  and  arms  the  Indian  camp  anbnled, 
tbey  embarked  on  board  the  other,  and  slowly  and  silently  took  the  course  of 
the  Merrimack  River  for  their  homes,  where  they  all  soon  after  arrived  with- 
out accident. 

The  whole  country  was  astonished  at  the  relation  of  the  a^r,  the  truth  of 
which  was  never  for  a  moment  doubted.  The  ten  scalps,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Indians,  were  evidences  not  to  be  questioned  ;  and  tne  ^neral  court  gave 
them  fifty  pounds  as  a  reward,  and  numerous  other  gratuities  were  showered 
upon  them.  Colonel  MchoUonj  governor  of  Maryhmd,  hearing  of  the  transac- 
tion, sent  them  a  generous  present  also. 

Eight  other  houses  were  attacked  besides  Dtuton^Sf  the  owners  of  which, 
says  the  historian  of  that  town,  Mr.  Myrick^  in  every  case,  were  slain  while 
defending  them,  and  the  blood  of  each  stained  his  own  door-sill. 

MaraHve  of  ike  Destruction  qf  Scheriedady.* — ^This  was  an  event  of  great 
distress  to  the  whole  country,  at  the  time  it  happened,  and  we  are  able  to  give 
some  new  fiicts  in  relation  to  it  from  ft  manuscript,  which,  we  believe,  has 
never  before  been  published.  These  facts  are  contained  in  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet^  of  Massacbusettti  to  Governor  HmckUy^  of  Pliraouth,  dated 
about  a  month  after  the  a^r.  They  are  as  follow : — ^  Tho'  you  cannot  but 
have  heard  of  the  horrid  massacre  committed  ^the  French  and  Indians  at 
Senectada,  a  fortified  and  well  compacted  town  20  miles  above  Albany  fwhich 
we  had  an  account  of  by  an  express,)  yet  we  think  we  have  not  discnarged 
our  duty  till  you  hear  of  it  from  us;  'Tivas  upon  the  Eighth  of  February^ 
[1689-90]  at  midnight  when  those  poor  secure  wretches  were  surprised  by 
the  enemy.  Their  gates  were  open,  no  watch  kqpt,  and  hardlv  any  order 
observed  hi  giving  and  obeying  commands.  Sixty  of  them  were  butchered  in 
the  place ;  of  whom  Lieut  T^magt  and  four  more  were  of  Capt  BulTs  com- 
pany, besides  five  of  said  comfNuiy  carried  captive.  By  this  action  the  French 
nave  given  us  to  understand  what  we  may  expect  from  them  as  to  the  fron- 
tier towns  and  seaports  of  New  England.  We  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
what  number  of  convenient  Havens  yon  have  in  your  colony,  besides  tliose  of 
Plimouth  and  Bristol.  We  hope  your  prudence  and  vigilance  will  lead  you 
to  take  such  measures  as  to,  prevent  tli^  landing  of  the  enemy  at  either  of 
those  or  any  such  like  place.**  | 

We  now  proceed  to  give  such  other  facts  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
numerous  printed  accounts.  It  appears  that  the  government  of  Canada  had 
planned  several  expeditions,  previous  to  the  setting  out  of  this,  against  various 
important  points  of  the  English  frontier, — as  much  to  gain  the  warriors  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  their  interest,  as  to  distress  the  English.  Governor  De  Mn- 
vilU  had  sent  over  several  chief  sachet ris  of  the  Iroquois  to  France,  where, 
as  usual  upon  such  embassies,  great  pains  were  taken  to  cause  them  to  enter- 
tain the  highest  opinions  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  French  nation* 
Among  them  was  Tmoerakei,  a  renowned  warrior,  and  two  others.  It  appears 
that,  during  their  absence  in  France,  the  ^reat  war  between  their  countrymen 
and  tho  French  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Montreal,  and  other  places,  as 
will  be  seen  detailed  in  our  Fifth  Book.  Hence,  when  Count  FVontenac 
arrived  in  Canada,  in  the  fall  of  1689,  instead  of  findimr  the  Iroquois  ready  to 
join  him  and  his  forces  which  he  had  brought  from  France  for  the  conouest' 
of  New  York,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  set  about  a  reconciliation  of  tneitL 
He  therefore  wisely  despatched  Taweraket^  and  the  two  others,  upon  that 
design.  The  Five  Nations,  on  being  called  upon  by  these  chiefs,  would  take 
no  step  without  first  notifying  the  English  at  Albany  that  a  council  was  to  be 
called.  The  blows  which  had  been  so  lately  given  the  French  of  Canada, 
liad  lulled  the  English  into  a  fatal  security,  and  they  let  this  council  pass  with, 
too  litde  attention  to  its  proceedings.    On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were 

*  This  was  the  German  name  othpine  barren,  soch  at  stretches  itself  between  Albany  an^ 
Sebenectady,  over  which  ts  now  a  rail-road. 

t  French  ship*,  with  land  forces  and  munitioos,  had^  but  a  short  lime  before;  bovtred  opt^ 
iheeoasL 
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fully  and  ably  represented  ;  and  the  result  was,  the  existing  breach  was  set  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  closed  up.  This  great  council  was  begun  22  January,  1690, 
and  consisted  of  eighty  sachems.  It  was  opened  by  Sadekafwghtie,*  a  great 
Oneida  chieC 

Meanwhile,  to  give  employment  to  the  Indians  who  yet  remained  their 
friends,  the  expedition  was  begun  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Schenec- 
tady. Chief  Justice  Smith]  wrote  his  account  of  that  affair  from  a  manuscript 
letter  lefl  by  Colonel  Schuyler,  at  that  time  mayor  of  Albany ;  and  it  is  the 
most  particular  of  any  account  yet  published.  It  is  as  follows,  and  l^ears  date 
15  February,  1689:— 

After  two-and-twenty  days'  march,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Schenectady, 
February  8.  There  were  about  200  French,  and  perhaps  50  Caugbuewaga 
Mohawks,  and  they  at  first  intended  to  have  surprised  Albany ;  but  their 
march  had  been  so  long  and  tedious,  occasioned  by  the  deepness  of  tlie  snow 
and  coldness  of  the  weather,  that,  instead  of  attempting  any  thing  offensive, 
they  had  nearly  decided  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  first  English  they 
should  meet,  such  was  their  distressed  situation,  in  a  camp  of  snow,  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  devoted  settlement  The  Indians,  however,  saved  them  from 
the  disgrace.  They  had  sent  out  a  small  scout  from  their  party,  who  entered 
Schenectady  without  even  exciting  suspicion  of  their  errand.  When  they  had 
staid  as  long  as  the  nature  of  theu*  business  required,  they  withdrew  to  their 
fellows. 

Seeing  that' Schenectady  offered  such  an  easy  prey,  it  put  new  courage  into 
the  French,  and  they  came  upon  it  as  above  related.  The  bloodv  tragedy 
commenced  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  on  Saturday  night;  and,  that  every 
house  might  be  surprised  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  enemy  divided  them- 
selves into  parties  oi^six  or  seven  men  each.  Although  the  town  was  impaled, 
no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  close  the  gates,  even  at  night,  presuming  the 
severity  of  the  season  was  a  suuSicient  security  ;  hence  the  first  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  was  at  every  door  of  every  house,  which  doors  were 
broken  as  soon  as  the  profbuncl  slumbers  of  those  they  were  intended  to  guard. 
The  same  inhuman  barbarities  now  followed,  that  were  afterwards  perpetrated 
upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Montreal.|  *<No  tongue,"  said  Colonel 
Schvyler,  "  can  express  the  cruelties  that  were  committed."  Sixty-three 
houses,  and  the  church,  §  were  immediately  in  a  blaze.  EncierUe  women, 
in  their  expiring  agonies,  saw  their  infants  cast  into  the  flames,  being  first 
delivered  by  the  knife  of  the  midnight  assassin !  Sixty-three  ||  persons  were 
put  to  death,  and  twenty-seven  were  carried  into  captivity. 

A  few  persons  fled  towards  Albany,  with  no  other  covering  but  their  night- 
clothes  ;  the  horror  of  whose  condition  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  great  fail 
of  snow ;  25  of  whom  lost  their  limbs  from  the  severity  of  the  frost.  With 
these  |K)or  fugitives  came  the  intelligence  to  Albany,  and  that  place  was  iu 
dismal  confusion,  having,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  supposed  the  enemy 
to  have  lieen  seven  times  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  About  noon, 
the  next  day,  the  enemy  set  off  from  Schenectady,  taking  all  the  plunder  they 
could  carry  with  them,  amone  which  were  forty  of  the  best  horses.  The  rest, 
with  nil  the  cattle  and  other  domef^tic  animals,  lay  slaughtered  in  the  streets. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  Schenectady,  at  this  time,  was  Captain 
Alexander  Glen,  IT  He  lived  on  the  opposite  sirle  of  the  river,  and  was  suffered 
to  escape,  because  he  had  delivered  many  French  prisoners  from  torture  and 
slavery,  who  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians  in  the  former  wars.  They  had 
passed  his  house  in  the  nieht,  and,  during  the  massacre,  he  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  in  tlie  morning  he  was  found  ready  to  defend  himself.  Before 
leaving  the  village,  a  French  officer  summoned  him  to  a  council,  upon  the 
dioi'e  of  die  river,  with  the  tender  of  personal  safety.  He  at  length  adventured 
liown,  ami  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  captured  friends  and 
relatives  delivered  to  him  ;  and  the  enemy  departed,  keeping  good  their 
promise  that  no  injury  should  be  done  him.  ] 

*  SadageenazfUie  in  Pownal  on  the  Colonies^  I.  998.  f  Hist.  N.  York. 

1  Soe  Book  V.  $  Spafford.  |  Coldm,  115. 

1  Charlevoix  calli  him  TJu  Bieur  Couire, 
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The  great  Mohawk  castle  was  about  17  miles  from  Schenectady,  and  they 
did  DOt  hear  of  the  massacre  until  two  days  after,  owing  to  the  state  of 
trayelling.  On  receiving  the  news,  they  immediately  joined  a  party  of  men 
from  Albany,  and  puisued  the  enemy.  After  a  tedious  pursuit,  tney  fell  upon 
their  rear,  killed  and  took  25  of  them,  and  did  them  some  other  damage.  Sev- 
eral chief  sachems  soon  assembled  at  Albany,  to  condole  with  the  people,  and 
animate  them  against  leavinff  the  place,  which,  it  seems,  they  were  about  to 
do.  From  a  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  the  following  extract 
IB  pre^served : — 

**•  Brethren,  we  do  not  think  that  what  the  French  have  done  can  be  caUed 
a  victory ;  it  is  only  a  further  proof  of  their  cruel  deceit  The  governor  of 
Canada  sent  to  Onondago,  and  talks  to  us  of  peace  with  our  whole  house ;  but 
war  was  in  bis  heart,  as  you  now  see  by  woful  experience.  He  did  the  same 
formerly  at  Cadaracqui,*  and  in  the  Senecas'  country.  This  is  the  third  time 
he  has  acted  so  deceitfully.  He  has  broken  open  our  house  at  both  ends ; 
formerly  in  he  Senecas'  country,  and  now  here.  We  hope'  to  be  revenged 
on  them." 

Accordingly,  when  messengers  came  to  renew  and  conclude  the  treaty 
which  had  been  begun  by  Taweraketj  before  mentioned,  they  were  seized  and 
handed  over  to  the  English.  They  also  kept  out  scouts,  and  harassed  the 
French  in  every  direction. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  draw  from  Chariev&h^  account  pf  this  affair,  which 
is  very  minute,  as  it  respects  the  operations  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  importance  in  a  correct  history  of  the  sacking  of  Sche- 
nectady, none  ofour  historians  seem  to  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
laying  it  before  their  readers. 

Governor  iVonUnaCy  having  determined  upon  an  expedition,  gave  notice  to' 
Jf.  de  Im  JDurantayej  who  then  commanded  at  Michilimakinak,  that  he  might- 
assure  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  see  a  great 
change  in  affairs  for  the  better.  He  prepared  at  the  same  time  a  large  convoy 
to  reinforce  that  post,  and  he  took  measures  also  to  raise  diree  war  parties^ 
who  should  enter  by  three  different  routes  the  country  of  the  Enelish.  Th» 
first  assembled  at  Montreal,  and  consisted  of  about  IIQ.  men;  French  and 
Indians,  and  was  put  under  the  conunand  of  MM.  (PMUbout  de  Mantet,  and 
le.  Moine  dt  £%.  Hdent,  two  lieutenants,  under  whom  MM.  de  Repentigny^ 
d^JberviUej  de  Bonrepos,  de  la  Brosse,  and  de  MozfTiaNr,  requested  permi»- 
sion  to  serve  as  volunteers. 

This  party  nuirched  out  before  they  had  determined  against  what  part  of 
the  English  frontier  they  would  carry  their  arms,  though  some  part  of  New 
York  was  understood.  Count  Drordenac  had  left  that  to  the  two  commanders. 
After  they  had  marched  five  or  six  days,  they  called  a  council  to  determine 
upon  what  place  they  would  attempt  In  this  council,  it  was  debated,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  that  Albany  would  be  the  smallest  place  thev  ought  to 
undertake ;  but  the  Indians  would  not  agree  to  it  They  contended  that,  with 
their  small  force,  an  attack  upon  Altwny  would  be  attended  with  extreme 
hazard.  The  French  being  strenuous,  the  debate  grew  warm,  and  an  Indian 
chief  asked  them  ^  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  so  much  courage."  To 
this  severe  rebuke  it  was  answered,  that,  if  by  some  past  actions  they  had 
discovered  cowardice,  they  should  see  that  now  they  would  retrieve  their 
character ;  they  would  take  Albany  or  die  in  the  attempt.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, would  not  consent,  and  the  council  broke  up  without  agreeing  upon  any 
thing  but  to  proceed  on. 

They  continued  their  march  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  their  path 
divided  into  two ;  one  of  which  led  to  Albany,  and  the  other  to  Schenectady: 
here  Mdntet  gave  up  his  design  upon  Albany,  and  they  marchecf  on  harmoni- 
ously for  the  former  village.  The  weather  was  very  severe,  and  for  the  nine 
following  days  the  little  army  sufiered  incredible  hardships.  The  men  wero 
often  obliged  to  wade  through  water  up  to  their  knees,  breaking  its  ice  at 
every  step. 

•  See  Book  V. 
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At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  bepnning  of  February,  they  arrived  within 
two  leagues  of  Schenectady.  Here  they  halted,  and  the  Great  Jlgnier^  chief 
of  the  Iroquois  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis,  made  a  speech  to  them.  He  exhorted 
e\ery  one  to  forget  the  hardships  they  had  endured,  in  the  hope  of  avenging 
the  wrongs  they  had  for  a  long  time  suffered  from  the  perfidious  Endish, 
who  were  the  authors  of  tliem ;  and  in  tlie  close  added,  that  they  could  not 
doubt  of  the  assistance  of  Heaven  against  the  enemies  of  God,  in  a  cause 
so  just. 

Hardly  had  they  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  when  they  met  40  Indian 
women,  who  gave  them  all  the  necessary  information  for  approaching  the 
place  in  safety.  A  Canadian,  named  Giguiere,  was  detached  immediately  with 
nine  Indians  upon  discovei'}',  who  acquitted  hunself  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  officers.  He  reconnoiti'ed  Schenectady  at  his  leisure,  and  then  rejoined 
bis  comrades. 

It  had  been  determined  by  the  party  to  put  off  the  attack  one  day  longer ; 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  scout  under  Giguiercj  it  was  resolved  to  proceed 
without  delay. 

Schenectady  was  then  in  form  like  that  of  a  long  square,  and  entered  by 
two  gates,  one  at  each  end.  One  opened  towards  Albany,  the  other  upon  the 
great  road  leading  into  the  back  country,  and  which  was  now  possessed  by 
the  French  and  Indians.  MarUet  and  Si,  Hdent  charged  at  the  second 
gate,  which  the  Indian  women  before  mentioned  had  assured  them  was 
always  open,  and  they  found  it  so.  D'Ibervitte  and  ReperUtgni  passed  to  the 
lefl,  in  order  to  enter  by  the  other  gate,  but,  afler  losing  some  time  in  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  it,  were  obliged  to  return  and  enter  with  their  comrades. 

The  gate  was  not  only  open  but  unguarded,  and  the  whole  party  entered 
without  being  discovered.  Dividing  Uiemselves  into  several  parties,  they 
waylaid  every  portal,  and  then  the  war-whoop  was  raised.  MarUd  formed 
and  attacked  a  garrison,  where  the  only  resistance  of  any  account  was  made. 
The  gate  of  it  was  soon  fprced,  and  all  of  the  English  fell  by  the  sword,  and 
the  giurison  was  burned.  Montigm  was  wounded,  in  forcing  a  house,  in  his 
arm  and  body  by  two  blows  of  a  halberd,  which  put  him  hors  du  combat ;  but 
iSSf.  Hdent  being  come  to  his  assistance,  the  house  was  taken,  and  tlie  wounds 
oiMtmHgui  revenged  by  the  death  of  all  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  it 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  massacre  and  pillage  in  every  place.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  hours,  the  chiefs,  believing  it  due  to  their  safety,  posted 
.  bodies  of  guards  at  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  the  rest  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  refreshing  themselves. 

Mantet  had  given  orders  that  the  minister  of  the  place  should  be  spared, 
whom  he  had  intended  for  his  own  prisoner ;  but  he  was  found  among  the 
promiscuous  dead,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  was  killed,  and  all  his  papers 
were  burned. 

After  the  place  was  destroyed,  the  chiefs  ordered  all  the  casks  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  be  staved,  to  prevent  their  men  from  getting  drunk.  They 
next  set  all  the  houses  on  fire,  excepting  that  of  a  widow,  into  which  MorUigrd 
had  been  carried,  and  another  belonging  to  Major  Covdrt :  they  were  in  num- 
ber about  40,  all  well  built  and  furnished ;  no  booty  butthat  which  could  be 
easily  transported  was  saved.  The  lives  of  about  60  persons  were  spared ; 
chiefly  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  onset, 
and  SO  Indians  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  place.  The  lives  of  the 
Indians  were  spared  that  they  might  carry  the  news  of  what  had  hapjjened  to 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  were  requested  to  inform,  that  it  was  not 
against  them  that  they  intended  any  harm,  but  to  the  English  only,  whom 
they  had  now  despoiled  of  property  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

They  were  too  near  Albany  to  remain  lon^  among  the  rains,  and  they 
decamped  about  noon.  The  plunder — Montigm^  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  carry — the  prisoners,  who  were  to  the  number  of  40 — and  the  want  of 
provisions,  with  which  the^  had  in  their  hurry  neglected  to  provide  them- 
selves— ^retarded  much  their  retreat.  Many  would  have  even  died  of  famine, 
had  they  not  had  50  horses,  of  which  there  remained  but  six  when  they 
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arriyed  at  MoDtreal,  upon  the  27  March  following.*  Their  want  of  provisions 
obliged  them  to  separate,  and  in  an  attack  which  was  made  upon  one  party, 
three  Indians  and  six  Frenchmen  were  killed  or  taken ;  an  attack,  which,  for 
want  of  proper  caution,  cost  the  army  more  lives  than  the  capture  of  Sche- 
nectady ;  in  which  they  lost  but  two  men,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Indian. 

Murder  of  Miss  Jant  McCrea, — ^This  young  lady  *<  was  the  second  daughter 
of  Jamts  McCrea,  minister  of  Lamington,  New  Jersey,  who  died  before  the 
revolution.  AAer  his  death,  she  resided  with  her  brother,  Colonel  John  McCrea 
of  Albany,  who  removed  in  1773  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Edward*  His 
house  was  in  what  is  now  Northumberland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson, 
three  miles  north  of  Fort  Miller  Falls.  In  July  or  August,  1777,  being  on  a  visit 
to  the  family  of  Mrs.  McNeil,  near  Fort  Edward,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  shp  was 
asked  to  remain  until  Monday.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Indians  came 
to  the  house,  she  concealed  hei-self  in  the  cellar;  but  they  dragged  her  out  by 
the  hair,  and,  placing  her  on  a  horse,  proceeded  on  the  road  towards  Sandy 
HilJ.  The^  soon  met  another  party  of  Indians,  returning  from  Argyle,  where 
they  had  killed  the  family  of  Mr.  Bains ;  these  Indians  disapproved  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  captive  to  the  British  camp,  and  one  of  them  struck  her 
with  a  tomahawk  and  tore  off  her  scalp.  This  is  the  account  ^ven  by  her 
nephew.  The  account  of  Mrs,  McNm  is,  that  her  lover,  aoscious  for  her 
safety,  employed  two  Indians,  with  the  promise  of  a  barrel  of  rum,  to  bring 
her  to  him ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  dispute  for  the  right  of  conduct- 
ing her,  one  of  them  murdered  her.  Gen.  Crates,  m  his  letter  to  Gen.  Burroyne  * 
of  2  September,  says,  'she  was  dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husband.' 

**  Her  brother,  on  hearing  of  her  fate,  sent  his  family  tne  next  day  to  Albany, 
and,  repairing  to  the  American  camp,  buried  his  sister,  with  one  Lieutenant 
Fan  VechUn,  three  miles  south  of  Fort  Edward.  She  was  23  years  old,  of  an 
amiable  and  virtuous  character,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  her  acquaintance. 
It  is  said,  and  was  believed,  that  she  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  Captain 
Dtwid  Jones,  of  the  British  army,  a  loyalist,  who  survived  her  only  a  few 
years,  and  died,  as  was  supposed,  of  grief  for  her  loss.  Her  nephew,  Colonel 
James  McCrea,  lived  at  Sivatoga,  in  1823."  f 

Under  the  name  of  Lucinda,  Barlow  has  dwelt  upon  this  murder  in  a  strain 
that  may  be  imitated,  but  not  surpassed.    We  select  from  him  as  follows: — 

"One  deed  shall  tell  what  fame  great  Albion  dr^^ws 
From  these  auxiiiars  in  Iter  baro'roas  cause,— 
Lueinda't  fate.    The  tale,  ye  nations,  hear } 
Eternal  ages,  trace  it  with  a  tear." 

The  poet  then  makes  Lucinda,  during  a  battle,  wander  from  her  home  to 
watch  her  lover,  whom  he  calls  Hearuy,  She  distinguishes  him  in  the  con- 
flict, and,  when  his  squadron  is  routed  by  the  Americans,  she  proceeds  to  tho 
contested  ground,  fancying  she  had  seen  him  fall  at  a  certain  poinL    But 

"  H^  hurries  to  his  tent  j-^>h,  rage !  despair ! 

No  glimpsd,  DO  tidings,  of  me  frantic  fair ; 

Save  that  some  carmen,  as  a*camp  they  drove, 

Had  seen  her  coursing  for  the  western  grove. 

Faint  with  fatigue,  and  choked  with  burning  thirst, 

Forth  from  his  friends,  with  bounding  leap,  he  burst, 

Vaults  o'er  tlie  paUtade,  with  eyes  on  flaine, 

And  fills  the  welkin  with  Lucinda**  name." 
"  The  fair  one,  too,  of  ev^ry  aid  forlorn. 

Had  raved  and  wandered,  till  officious  mom 

Awaked  the  Mohawks  from  their  short  repose, 

Tb  glean  the  plunder  ere  their  comrades  rose. 

Two  Mohawks  met  the  maid — -historian,  bold !  '*^ 
"She  starts-— with  eyes  upturned. and  fleeting  breath. 

In  their  raised  axes  views  her  instant  death. 

Her  hair,  half  lost  along  the  shrubs  she  passed, 

Rolls,  in  loose  tangles,  round  her  lovely  waist } 

Her  kerchief  torn  betrays  the  globes  of  snow. 

That  heave  responsive  to  her  weight  of  woe. 


*  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  obliged  to  subsist  chiefly  upon  their  horses, 
t  Presideiit  Alkri%  Americaa  Biographical  Dictionary,  074w 
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With  ealculatioff  pause  and  demon  rtin 

They  seize  her  oands,  and,  ibrourfa  her  face  divine, 

Drive  the  descepding^  axe ! — the  shriek  she  sent 

Attained  her  loveHs  ear ;  he  thither  bent 

With  all  the  speed  his  wearied  limbs  could  yield, 

Whirled  his  keen  blade,  and  stretched  upon  the  field 

The  yelling  fiends,  who  there  disputing  stood 

Her  gory  scalp,  their  horrid  prize  of  blood ! 

He  sunk,  delirious,  on  her  lifeless  clay, 

And  passed,  in  starts  of  sense,  the  dreadfiil  day." 

In  a  note  to  the  above  passages,  Mr.  Barlow  says  this  tragical  story  of  Miss 
McCrta  is  detailed  almost  literally. 

^Extraordinary  vMtanee  of  female  heroism,  extracted  from  a  letter  unitten  ^ 
CoL  James  Perry  to  the  Bev,  Jordan  Dodge,  dated  JSrelson  Co^  Ky.,  20  •^prtl, 
1788.'* — ^''On  the  first  of  April  inst,  a  number  of  Indians  surrounded  the 
house  of  one  John  MerrH,  which  was  discovered  by  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
Merril  stepped  to  the  door  to  see  what  he  could  discover,  and  received  three 
musket-balls,  which  caused  him  to  fall  back  intp  the  house  with  a  broken  leg 
and  arm.  The  Indians  rushed  on  to  the  door  ;  but  it  being  instantly  fastened 
by  bis  wife,  who,  with  a  ^1  of  about  15  years  of  age,  stood  against  it,  the 
savages  could  not  immediately  enter.  They  broke  one  part  of  the  door,  and 
one  of  them  crowded  partly  through.  The  heroic  mother,  in  the  midst  of  her 
screaminff  children  and  groaning  husband,  seized  an  axe,  and  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  savage  ;  and  he  fidling  headlong  into  the  house,  the  others,  sup- 
posing they  had  gained  their  end,  rushed  afler  him,  until  four  of  them  fell  in 
like  manner  liefore  they  discovered  their  mistake.  The  rest  retreated,  which 
gave  opportunity  again  to  secure  the  door.  The  conquerors  rejoiced  in  their 
victory,  hoping  they,  had  killed  the  whole  company ;  but  their  expectations 
were  soon  dashed,  by  finding  the  door  again  attacked,  which  the  bold  mother 
endeavored  once  more  to  secure,  with  the  assistance  of  the  young  woman. 
Their  fears  now  came  on  them  like  a  fiood  ;  and  they  soon  h^u^  a  noise  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  found  the  Indians  were  coming  down  tha 
chimney.  All  hopes  of  deliverance  seemed  now  at  an  end ;  but  the  wounded 
man  ordered  his  little  child  to  tumble  a  couch,  that  was  filled  With  hair  and 
feathers,  on  the  fire,  which  made  such  a  smoke  that  two  stout  Indians  came 
tumbling  down  into  it  The  wounded  man,  at  this  critical  moment,  seized  a 
billet  of  wood,  wounded  as  he  was,  and  with  it  succeeded  in  despatching  the 
half-smothered  Indians.  At  the  same  moment,  the  door  was  attempted  by 
another ;  but  the  heroine's  arm  had  become  too  enfeebled  by  her  over-exertions 
to  deal  a  deadly  blow.  She  however  caused  him  to  retreat  wounded.  They 
tlien  again  set  to  work  to  make  their  house  more  secure,  not  knowinffbut 
another  attack  would  be  made ;  but  they  were  not  further  disturbed.  This 
afiair  happened  in  the  evening,  and  the  victors  carefully  watched  with  their 
new  family  until  morning.  A  prisoner,  that  escaped  immediately  after,  said 
Uie  Indian  last  mentioned  was  the  only  one  tliat  escaped.  He,  on  returning  to 
his  friends,  was  asked,  *  What  news  ? '  said,  *  Plaguy*  oad  news,  for  the  squaws 
fight  worse  than  the  long-knives.'  This  affair  nappened  at  Newbardstown, 
about  15  miles  from  Sandy  Creek,  and  may  be  depended  upon,  as  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  assist  in  tumbling  them  iuto  a  hole,  afler  they  were  stripped  of 
their  head-dresses,  and  about  20  dollars'  worth  of  silver  furniture." 

^ 

WsLSH  o»  White  Indiaivb.   . 

'^  MarraUve  of  CapL  Isaac  Stuart,  of  the  Provincial  Cavaby  of  South  Carolinoy 
taken  from  hia  own  mouthy  hy  I.  C,  Esq.,  Marat,  1782. 

**  I  was  taken  prisoner,  about  ^  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt,  about 
18  years  ago,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to  the  Wabash,  with  other  white 
men.  They  were  executed,  with  circumstances  of  horrid  barbarity ;  but  .it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  a  good  woman  of  the 
▼illa^,  who  was  permitted  to  redeem  me  from  those  who  held  me  prisoner, 
by  giving  them  ^  horse  as  a  ransom.  Afier  remaining  two  ye«^  in  bondage, 
a  Spanivd  came  to  the  naiioni  haviog  h^m  pent  fiom  AJlexieO'  cm  '''  '" 
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He  made  application  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  for  hiring  nie,  and  another 
white  man  who  was  in  the  like  situation,  a  native  of  Wales,  and  named  John 
Davey,  which  was  complied  with.  We  took  our  departure  and  travelled  to 
the  westward,  crosnng  the  Mississippi  near  Red  River,  up  which  we  travelled 
upwards  of  700  miles.  Here  we  came  to  a  nation  of  Indians  remarkably 
white,  and  whose  hair  was  of  a  reddbh  color,  at  least,  mostly  so.  Thev  liveol 
on  a  small  river  which  emptied  itself  into  Red  River,  which  they  called  the 
River  Post;  and  in  the  morning,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  Welshman 
informed  me  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  with  the  nation  of  Indians, 
giving  as  a  reason  that  he  understood  their  language,  it  being  very  litde  differ- 
ent from  the  Welsh.  My  curiosity  was  excited  very  much  by  this  information, 
and  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  who  informed 
him,  in  a  language  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of,  and  which  had  no  affinity  with 
that  of  any  other  Indian  tongue  that  I  ever  heard,  that  the  forefathers  of  this 
nation  came  from  a  foreign  countiy,  and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Miflsi»- 
appi  (describinff  particularly  the  countnr  now  called  West  Florida);  and  that, 
on  ^e  Spaniards  talunff  possession  of  the  country,  they  fled  to  their  then 
abode ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  advanced,  they  brought  out  rolls  of 
parchment  wrote  with  blue  ink,  at  least  it  had  a  bluish  cast  The  characters 
I  did  not  understand,  and  the  Welshman  being  unacc^uainted  with  letters  of 
any  language,  I  was  not  able  to  know  what  the  meanmg  of  the  writing  was. 
They  were  a  bold,  hardy,  intrepid  people,  very  warlike,  and  their  women 
were  beautiful,  compared  with  otner  Indians." 

Thus  we  have  given  so  much  of  Captain  SfuarPs  narrative  as  relates  to  tho 
White  iNniAZfs.  The  remainder  of  it  is  taken  up  in  details  of  several  excur 
aioDs,  of  many  hundred  miles,  in  the  interior  or  the  continent,  without  any 
extraordinary  occurrence,  except  the  finding  of  a  gold  mine.  He  returned  by 
way  of  the  JitiaBissippi,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  veracity  by  the  late 
Lieutenant-colonel  Or^gerj  of  South  Carolina,  who  recommended  him  to  the 
gentleman  who  communicated  his  narrative. 

I  had  determined  formerly  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  the 
subject  of  the  White  Indians ;  but,  on  reference  to  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  my  possession,  I  found  that  the  whole  rested  upon  no  other  authority 
than  such  as  we  have  given  above,  and  therefore  concluded  to  give  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  accounts  without  comment,  and  let  the  reader  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  There  seem  to  have  been  a  good  many  accounts  con- 
cerning the  White  Indians  in  circulation  about  the  same  period,  and  the  next 
we  shidl  notice  is  found  in  Mr.  Charles  BtaJttift  journal,  the  substance  of  which 
is  as  follows : — 

At  the  fbot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Pennsjivania,  Mr.  Beathf  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  John  MUUr,  where  he  *^  met  with  one  Benjcamn  Sutton^ 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  had  been  in  different  nations, 
and  lived  many  years  among  them.  When  he  was  with  the  Choctaws,  at  the 
Mississippi  River,  he  went  to  an  Indian  town,  a  very  considerable  distance 
from  New  Orleans,  whose  inhabitants  were  of  different  complexions,  not  so 
tawny  as  those  of  the  other  Indians,  and  who  spoke  Welsh.  lie  saw  a  book 
among  them,  which  he  supposed  was  a  Welsn  Bible,  which  thev  carefully 
kept  wrapped  up  in  a  skin,  but  they  could  not  read  it ;  and  he  heard  some 
of  those  Indians  aflerwards,  in  the  lower  Shawanee  town,  speak  Welsh  with 
one  Ltteis,  a  Welshman,  captive  there.  This  Welsh  tribe  now  live  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  a  great  way  above  New  Orieans." 

At  Tuscarora  valley  he  met  with  another  man,  named  Levi  Htcksj  who  had 
been  a  captive  from  his  youth  with  the  Indians.  He  said  he  was  once  aaend- 
ing  an  embassy  at  an  Indian  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
the  inhabitants  spoke  Welsh,  ^'as  he  was  told,  for  he  did  not  understand 
them  "  himself.  An  Indian,  named  Joseph  Peepy,  Mr.  Beattjfs  interpreter,  said 
he  once  saw  some  Indians,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  tribe,  who 
talked  Welsh.  He  was  sure  they  talked  Welsh,  for  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  Welsh  people,  and  knew  some  words  they  used. 

To  the  above  Mr.  Beatty  adds:  "I  have  been  informed,  that  many  years 
ago,  a  clergyman  went  from  Britain  to  Virginia,  and  having  lived  some  nme 
there,  went  from  thence  to  S.  Carolina;  but  after  some  time,  for  some  reason, 
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he  resolved  to  return  to  Virginia,  and  accordingly  set  out  by  land,  acconi« 
panied  with  some  other  persons.  In  travelling  through  the  back  parts  of  the 
country,  which  was  then  very  thinly  inhabited,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  In- 
dian warriors,  g;oing  to  attack  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia.  Upon  examining 
the  clergyman,  and  finding  he  was  going  to  Virginia,  tiiey  looked  upon  him 
and  his  companions  as  belonging  to  tliat  province,  and  took  them  all  prisoners, 
and  told  them  they  must  die.  The  clergyman,  in  preparation  for  another 
world,  went  to  prayer,  and,  being  a  Welshman,  prayed  in  the  Welsh  language. 
One  or  more  of  the  Indians  was  much  surprised  to  hear  him  pray  in  their 
own  language.  Upon  this  they  spoke  to  him,  and  finding  he  could  under- 
stand them,  got  the  sentence  of  death  reversed,  and  his  life  was  saved.  They 
took  him  with  them  into  their  country,  where  he  found  a  tribe  whose  native 
lan^age  was  Welsh,  though  the  dialect  was  a  little  different  from  his  own, 
which  he  soon  came  to  understand.  They  showed  him  a  book,  which  be 
found  to  be  the  Bible,  but  which  they  could  not  read ;  and  on  his  reading  and 
explaining  it,  their  regard  for  him  was  much  heightened."  After  some  time, 
the  minister  proposed  to  these  people  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  prom- 
ised to  return  again  to  them  with  others  of  his  friends,  who  would  instruct 
them  in  Christianity ;  but  not  long  afler  his  return  to  England,  he  died,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  design. 

It  is  very  natural  to  inquire  how  these  Indians,  though  descended  from  the 
Welsh,  came  by  books ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  period  at  which  the 
Welsh  must  have  come  to  America,  was  long  before  printing  was  discovered, 
or  that  any  writings  assumed  the  form  of  books  as  we  now  have  them.  It 
should  l)e  here  noted  that  Mr.  Beatty  travelled  in  the  autumn  of  1766. 

Major  RogerSj  in  his  *^  (Concise  Account  of  North  America,"  published  in 
1765,  notices  the  White  Indians  ;  but  the  geography  of  their  country  he  leaves 
any  where  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi;  probably  never  having  visited  them 
himself^  although  he  tells  us  he  had  travelled  very  extensively  in  the  interior. 
'*This  fruitful  countr}',"  he  says,  *<is  at  present  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  In- 
dians, callell  by  the  others,  the  White  Indians,  on  account  of  their  complex- 
ion ;  they  being  much  the  fairest  Indians  on  the  continent  They  have,  how- 
ever, Indian  eyes,  and  a  certain  guilty  Jewish  cast  with  them.  This  nation  is 
very  numerous,  being  able  to  raise  between  20  and  30,000  fighting  men.  They 
have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  and  a  kind  of  wooden 
pikes,  for  which  reason  they  often  suffer  greatly  from  the  eastern  Indiana, 
who  have  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  frequently  visit  the  white  Indians  on  the 
banks  of  the  easterly  branch,  [of  Muddy  River  ?]  and  kill  or  captivate  tliem 
in  great  numbers.  Such  as  fall  alive  into  tlieir  hands,  they  generally  sell  for 
slavi  s.  These  Indians  live  in  large  towns,  and  have  commodious  houses ; 
tliey  raise  com,  tame  the  wild  cows,  and  use  both  their  milk  and  flesh ;  they 
keep  great  numbers  of  dogs,  and  are  very  dextrous  in  hunting ;  they  have  lit- 
tle or  no  commerce  with  any  nation  that  we  at  present  are  acquainted  with." 

In  the  account  of  Kentucky,  written  in  1784,  by  an  excellent  writer,  Mr.  John 
FUsoHy  we  find  a»  follows : — After  noticing  the  voyage  of  Madoc^  who  with 
his  ten  ships  with  emigrants  sailed  west  about  1170,  and  who  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Welsh  historians,  never  heard  of  after,  he  proceeds : — "  This  account 
has  at  several  times  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world ;  but  as  no  vestiges  of 
them  had  then  been  found,  it  was  concluded,  perhaps  too  rashly,  to  be  a  fable, 
or  at  least  that  no  remains  of  the  colony  existed.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
western  settlers  have  received  frequent  accounts  of  a  nation,  inhabiting  at  a 
great  distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  manners  and  appearance  resembling  the 
othrr  Indians,  but  speaking  Welsh,  and  retaining  some  ceremonies  of  the 
Christian  worship ;  and  at  length  this  is  universally  believed  there  to  be  a  fact 
Capt.  Abraham  Chaplairij  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  whose  veracity  may  be 
entirely  depended  upon,  assured  tlie  author  that  in  the  late  war  [revolution] 
being  ifVith  his  company  in  ^rrison,  at  Kaskaskia,  some  Indians  came  there, 
and,  speaking  the  Welsh  dialect,  were  perfectly  understood  and  conversed 
with  by  two  Welshmen  in  his  company,  and  that  they  informed  them  of  the 
aitnation  of  their  nation  as  mentioned  above." 

Htfvry  Kar,  who  travelled  among  13  tribes  of  Indians  in  1810,  &C.,  names 
one  near  a  great  mountain  which  he  calls  Mnacedeiu.     He  said  Dr,  SSUey 
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bad  told  him,  when  at  Natchitochea,  that  a  number  of  tniyellen  had  assured 
him,  that  there  was  a  strong  similarity  between  the  Indian  language  and  many 
words  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Ker  found  nothing  among  any  or  the  Indians  to 
indicate  a  Welsh  origin  until  he  arrived  among  the  Mnacedeus.  Here  lio 
found  many  customs  which  were  Welsh,  or  common  to  that  people,  and  he 
adds ;  **'  I  did  not  understand  the  Welsh  language,  or  I  should  have  been  en- 
abled to  have  thrown  more  light  upon  so  interesting  a  subject,''  as  they  had 
''printed  books  among  them  which  were  preserved  with  great  care,  they  having 
a  tradition  that  they  were  brought  there  by  their  fbrefaSiers."  Upon  this,  in 
another  place,  he  observes,  ^  The  books  appeared  very  old,  and  were  evident- 
ly printed  at  a  time  when  there  had  been  very  little  improvement  made  in  the 
casting  of  types.  I  obtained  a  few  leaves  from  one  of  the  chiefs,  sufficient  to 
have  thrown  light  on  the  subject ;  but  in  my  subsequent  disputes  with  the 
Indians,  I  lost  them,  and  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  more,  were  ineffectual." 

How  or  at  what  time  these  Indians  obtained  ^  print^  books,"  Mr.  Ker  doe» 
mo^  give  us  his  opinion ;  although  he  says  much  more  about  them. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  others  who  have  noticed  these  Indians ;  but 
afler  an  examination  of  them  all,  I  am  unable  to  add  much  to  the  above  stock 
of  information  concerning  them.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  said,  that  the  existence  of  a  race  of  Welsh  about  the  regions  of  the 
Missouri  does  not  rest  on  so  good  authority  as  that  which  has  been  adduced 
to  establish  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent.  Should  any  one,  however, 
choose  to  investigate  the  subject  further,  he  will  find  pretty  ample  references 
to  authprs  in  which  the  subject  has  been  noticed,  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Ma- 
dokawando,  in  our  third  book.  In  addition  to  which,  he  may  consult  the 
authorities  of  Afotctton,  as  pointed  out  in  his  History  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

^HKRXCAN  Antiquities — Ftw  Indian  AiUufuUies — Qf  Mounds  and  their  contents--' 
Account  of  those  in  Cincinnati — In  the  Iftami  country — Works  supposed  to  haee 
been  built  for  defences  or  fortifications — Sovm  at  Piqua — Hear  HamUton — Milford 
— Deerfield — Six  miles  above  Lebanon — On  Paint  Creek — ^t  Marietta — At  Circle- 
vtl/e — Tfieir  age  uncertain — Works  on  Licking' River — Ancient  excavations  or  wells 
Tuar  J^eteark — Various  other  uxnrks. 

To  describe  the  antiquities  of  America  would  not  require  a  very  great 
amount  of  time  or  space,  if  we  consider  only  those  which  are  in  reality  such. 
And  as  to  Indian  antiquities,  they  consist  m  nothing  like  monuments,  says 
Mr.  Jefferson ;  "  for,"  he  observes,  "  I  would  not  honor  with  that  name,  arrow- 
points,  stone  hatchets,  stone  pipes,  and  half-shapen  images.    Of  labor  on  the 
large  scale,  I  think  there  is  no  remain  as  respectable  as  would  be  a  common 
ditch  for  die  draining  of  lands,  unless  indeed  it  would  be  the  Barrows,  of 
which  many  are  to  be  found  all  over  in  this  country.    These  are  of  different 
sizes,  some  of  them  constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  loose  stones.    That 
they  were  repositories  of  the  dead,  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  but  on  what  par- 
ocular  occasion  constructed,  was  »  matter  of  doubt    Some  have  thought  they 
covered  the  bones  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the  spot  of 
interment    Some  ascribe  them  to  the  custom,  said  to  prevail  among  the  In- 
dians, of  collecting  at  certain  periods  the  bones  of  all  their  dead,  wheresoever 
deposited  at  the  time  of  death.    Others  again  suppose  them  the  general  sepul- 
chres for  towns,  conjectured  to  have  been  on  or  near  these  grounds ;  and  this 
opinion  was  Supported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they  are  found, 
(tnose  constructed  of  earth  being  generally  in  tlie  soflrst  and  most  fertile 
meadow-grounds  on  river  sides,)  and  by  a  tradition,  said  to  be  handed  down 
£rom  the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  when  they  settled  in  a  town,  tlie  first  persoa 
who  died  was  placed  erect,  and  earth  put  about  him,  so  as  to  cover  and  support 
him ;  and  that  when  another  died,  a  narrow  passage  was  dug  to  the  fii^^  ^^ 
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second  reclined  against  hira,  and  the  cover  of  earth  replaced,  and  so  on.  There 
being  one  of  these  in  my  neighborhood,  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
any,  and  which  of  these  opinions  were  just  For  this  purpose,  I  determined 
to  open  and  examine  it  thoroughly.  It  was  situated  on  the  low  grounds  of  the 
Rivanna,  about  two  miles  above  its  principal  fork,  and  opposite  to  some  hills, 
on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a  spheroidal  form  of  about 
40  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  had  been  of  about  12  feet  altitude,  though 
now  reduced  by  the  plough  to  seven  and  a  half,  having  been  under  cultiva- 
tion about  a  dozen  years.  Before  this  it  was  covered  with  trees  of  12  inches 
diameter,  and  round  the  base  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and  width, 
from  whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  of  which  the  hillock  was  formed.'' 

In  this  mound  my  author  found  abundance  of  human  bones,  which,  from 
their  position,  it  was  evident  had  been  thrown  or  piled  promiscuously  there 
together;  bones  of  the  head  and  feet  being  in  contact;  ^'some  vertical, 
some  oblique,  some  horizontal,  and  directed  to  every  point  of  the  compass." 
These  bones,  wheff  exposed  to  the  air,  crumbled  to  dust  Some  of  the  skulls, 
jaw-bones,  and  teeth,  were  taken  out  nearly  in  a  perfect  state,  l.ut  would  fall  to 
pieces  on  being  examined.  It  was  evident  that  this  assemblage  of  bones  was 
made  up  from  persons  of  all  ages,  and  at  different  periods  of  time.  The 
mound  was  composed  of  alternate  strata  of  bones,  stones,  and  earth.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  barrows,  or  mounds,  as  they  are  most  usually  called,  were 
formed  bv  the  Indians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  collect  the  bones  of  their  de- 
ceased fhends  at  certain  periods,  and  deposit  them  together  in  this  manner. 
"  But,**  Mr.  Jtffenon  observes,  "  on  whatever  occasion  they  may  have  been 
made,  they  are  of  considerable  notoriety  among  the  Indians :  for  a  party 
passing,  about  30  years  afo,  through  the  part  of  the  country  where  this  barrow 
IS,  went  through  the  woods  directly  to  it,  without  any  iustructions  or  inquuy. 
and  having  staid  about  it  some  time,  with  expressions  which  were  construed 
to  be  those  of  sorrow,  they  returned  to  the  nigh  road,  which  they  bad  left 
about  half  a  dozen  miles  to  pay  this  visit,  and  pursued  their  journey." 

In  these  tumuli  are  usually  found,  with  the  bones,  such  instruments  only  as 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  superstitious  purposes,  ornaments  or  war.  Of 
the  latter  kind,  no  more  formidable  weapons  have  been  discovered  than 
tomahawks,  spCHars  and  arrow-heads,  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been 
deposited  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  America.  What  Mr.  Jtffencn 
found  in  the  barrow  he  dissected  besides  bones,  or  whether  any  thing,  he  does 
not  inform  us.  In  several  of  these  depositories  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
which  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  examined,  numerous  utensils  were  found.  He  has 
ffiven  a  most  accurate  account  of  them,  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  no 
less  a  philosopher  than  antiquary.  He  divides  them  into  two  classes,  ancient 
and  modem,  or  ancient  and  more  ancient  **  Among  the  latter,"  he  says,  *<  there 
is  not  a  single  edifice,  nor  any  ruins  which  prove  me  existence,  in  former  ages, 
of  a  building  composed  of  imperishable  materials.  No  fragment  of  a  column , 
no  bricks ;  nor  a  single  hewn  stone  large  enough  to  have  been  incorporated 
into  a  wall,  has  been  discovered." 

There  were  several  of  these  mounds  or  tumuli,  20  years  ago,  within  a  short 
space  in  and  about  Cincinnati ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  Siat  the  plauis  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Ohio  have  no  vestiees  of  the  kind.  The  largest 
of  those  in  Cincinnati  was,  in  1794,  about  35  feet  in  height;  but  at  this  time  it 
was  cut  down  to  27  by  order  of  Gfeneral  Waynt^  to  make  it  serve  as  a  watch- 
tower  for  a  sentinel.    It  was  about  440  feet  in  circumference. 

Almost  every  traveller  of  late  years  has  said  something  upon  the  mounds, 
or  fortifications,  scattered  over  the  south  and  west,  from  Florida  to  the  lakes, 
and  from  the  Hudson  to  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  some  they  are 
reckoned  at  several  thousands.  Mr.  Braefynridge  supposes  there  may  be 
3000 ;  but  it  would  not  outrage  probabilinr,  I  presume,  to  set  them  down  at 
twice  that  number.  Indeed  no  one  can  form  any  just  estimate  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  mounds  and  fi^rtifications  which  have  been  built,  any  more  than 
of  the  period  of  time  which  has  passed  since  thev  were  originally  erected,  for 
several  obvious  reasons ;  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  mentioned : — the 
plough,  excavations  and  levellings  for  towns,  roads,  and  various  other  works, 
nave  entirely  destroyed  hundreds  of  them,  which  had  never  been  doscribcKl 
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and  whose  ates  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Another  great  destruction  of 
them  has  been  effected  by  the  changing  of  the  course  of  rivers. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  uses  for  wliich  these  ancient  remains 
were  constructed:  while  some  of  them  are  too  much  liice  modem  fonificatioDS 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  of  their  having  been  used  for  defences,  others,  nearly 
similar  in  design,  from  their  situation  entirely  exclude  the  adoption  of  such  an 
opinion.  Hence  we  find  four  kinds  of  remains  formed  of  earth :  two  kinds 
of  mounds  or  barro^vs,  and  two  which  have  been  viewed  as  fortifications. 
Thfe  barrows  or  burisi  piles  are  disdnguished  by  such  as  contain  articles 
which  were  inhumed  with  the  dead,  and  those  which  do  not  contain  them. 
From  what  cause  the^  differ  in  this  respect  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Some 
have  supposed  the  rormer  to  contain  bones  only  of  warriora,  but  in  such 
mounds  the  bones  of  infants  are  found,  and  hence  that  hypothesis  is  over- 
thrown ;  and  indeed  an  hypothesis  can  scarcely  be  raised  upon  any  one  mat- 
ter concerning  them  witnout  almost  a  positive  assurance  that  it  has  been 
created  to  be  destroyed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  mounds  generally,  the  following  may 
be  taken ;  being  such  as  Dr.  Drake  jfound  in  those  he  examined : — ^1.  Cylin- 
drical stones^  such  as  jasper,  rock-cirstal,  and  gnmite ;  with  a  groove  near  one 
end.  2.  A  circular  piece  of  cannel  coal,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  centre, 
as  though  made  for  the  reception  of  an  axis ;  and  a  deep  groove  in  the  circum- 
ference, suitable  for  a  bano.  3b  A  smaller  article  of  the  same  shape,  but 
composed  of  polished  argillaceous  earth.  4.  A  bone,  ornamented  with  several 
carved  lines,  supposed  by  some  to  be  hieroglyphics.  5.  A  sculptural  repre- 
sentation of  the  head  and  beak  of  some  rapacious  bird.  6.  Lumps  of  lead  ore. 
7.  Isinglass  (mica  membranacea).  This"  article  is  very  common  in  mounds, 
and  seems  to  have  be^n  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  people  that  con- 
structed them ;  but  we  know  not  that  modem  Indians  have  any  particular 
attachment  to  it  A  superior  article,  though  much  Uke  it,  was  also  in  great 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Mexican&  8.  Small  pieces  of  sheet-copper,  with 
perforations.  9.  Larger  oblong  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  with  longitudinal 
grooves  and  ridges.  10.  Beads,  or  sections  of  small  hollow  cylinders,  appar- 
ently of  bone  or  shell.  11.  Teeth  of  carnivorous  animals.  12.  Large  marine 
shells,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  genus  buccinum ;  cut  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  serve  for  domestic  uteasils.    Hiese,  and  also  tbe  teeth  of  animals,  are 

fenerally  found  almost  entirely  decomposed,  or  in  a  state  resembling  chalk. 
3.  Earthen  ware.  This  seems  to  have  been  made  of  tiie  same  material  as  that 
employed  by  the  Indians  of  Louisiana  within  our  recollection,  viz.  pounded 
muscle  and  other  river  shells,  and  earth.  Some  perfect  articles  have  been 
found,  but  they  are  rare.  Pieces,  or  fragments,  are  very  common.  Upon 
most  of  them,  confused  lines  are  tmc«d,  which  doubtiess  had  some  meaning; 
but  no  specimen  has  yet  been  found  having  glazing  upon  it  like  modem  pot- 
teiy.  Some  entire  vases,  of  most  uncouth  appearance,  have  been  found.  Mr. 
^UHxter  of  Ohio,  who  has  pretty  fully  described  the  western  antiauities,  gives 
an  account  of  a  vessel,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  jug.  It  was  found 
in  an  ancient  work  on  Cany  Fork  of  Cumberland  River,  about  four  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  body  of  the  vessel  is  made  by  three  heads,  all  joined  together 
at  their  backs.  From  these  places  of  contact  a  neck  is  formed,  which  rises 
about  three  inches  above  the  heads.  The  orifice  of  this  neck  is  near  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  three  necks  of  the  heads  form  the  legs  of  the  vessel 
on  v^ich  it  stands  when  upright  The  heads  are  all  of  a  size,  being  about 
four  inches  from  the  top  to  the  chin.  Tbe  faces  at  the  eyes  are  about  three 
inches  broad,  which  increase  in  breadth  all  the  way  to  the  chin. 

Of  the  works  called  fortifications,  though  already  mentioned  in  general 
terms,  their  importance  demands  a  further  consideration. 

At  Pi<|ua,  on  the  western  Me  of  the  Great  Miami,  there  is  a  circular  wall 
of  earth  mclosing  a  space  of  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  on 
the  side  most  remote  from  the  river.  **  The  adjscent  hill,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  and  at  the  grrater  elevation  of  about  100  feet,  is  the  site  of  a  stone 
wall,  nearly  circular,  and  inclosing  perhaps  20  acres.  The  valley  of  the  river 
on  one  side,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the  other,  render  the  access  to  three  fourths 
of  this  fortification  extremely  difficult  The  wall  was  carried  generally  ak>ng 
4» 
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the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  one  place  descending  a  short  distance  so  as  to  include 
a  spring.  The  silicious  limestone  of  which  it  was  built,  must  have  been  trans- 
ported from  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  for  two  miles  opposite  these  works, 
does  not  at  present  afford  one  of  lOpounds  weight  They  exhibit  no  marks 
of  the  hammer,  or  any  other  tool.  Tne  wall  was  laid  up  without  mortar,  and 
18  now  in  ruins. 

**  Lower  down  the  same  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Hole's  Creek,  on  the  plain, 
there  are  remains  of  great  extent  The  principal  wall  or  bank,  which  is  of 
earth,  incloses  about  160  acres,  and  is  in  some  parts  nearly  12  feet  high. 
Also  below  Hamilton,  there  is  a  fortification  upon  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  out  of 
view  from  the  river,  of  very  difficult  approach.  This  incloses  aoout  50  acres. 
Adjacent  to  this  work  is  a  mound  25  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  about 
seven  feet  perpendicular  altitude. 

**  On  the  elevated  point  of  land  above  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Miami 
and  Ohio,  there  are  extensive  and  complicated  traces,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  military  men,  eminently  qualified  to  judge,  are  the  remains  of  very  strong 
defensive  works." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Milford,  on  the  Little  Miami,  are  fortifications,  the  largest 
of  which  are  upon  the  top  of  the  first  hill  above  the  confluence  of  the  East  Fork 
with  the  Miami.  **  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Miami  River,  -above  Round 
Bottom,  are  similar  antiquities  of  considerable  extent  On  the  East  Fork,  at 
its  head  waters,  other  remains  have  been  discovered,  of  which  the  principal 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  above  mentioned ;  but  within,  it  difiers 
from  any  which  have  yet  been  examined  in  this  quarter,  in  having  nine 
parallel  banks  or  long  parapets  united  at  one  end,  exhibiting  very  exacdy  the 
ngure  of  a  gridiron." 

<*  Further  up  the  Little  Miami,  at  Deerfield,  are  other  interesting  remains ; 
but  those  which  have  attracted  more  attention  than  any  others  in  the  Miami 
country,  are  situated  six  miles  from  Lebanon,  above  the  mouth  of  Todd's 
Fork,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  MiamL  On  the  summit  of  a  ridge  at  least  200 
feet  above  the  valley  of  the  river,  there  are  two  irregular  trapezoidal  figures, 
connected  at  a  point  where  the  ridge  is  veir  much  narrowed  by  a  ravine.  The 
wall,  which  is  entirely  of  earth,  is  generally  eiaht  or  ten  feet  high  ;  but  in  one 
p!ace,  where  it  is  conducted  over  level  ground  for  a  short  distance,  it  rises  to 
18.  Its  situation  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  and  as  there 
is,  in  addition  to  the  Miami  on  the  west,  deep  ravines  on  the  north,  the  south- 
east, and  south,  it  is  a  position  of  great  strength.  The  angles  in  this  wall, 
both  retreating  and  salient,  are  numerous,  and  generally  acute.  The  openings 
or  gateways  are  not  less  than  80 !  They  are  rarely  at  equal  distances,  and 
are  sometimes  within  two  or  three  rods  of  one  another.  They  are  not 
opposite  to,  or  connected  with  any  existing  artificial  objects  or  topomphical 
peculiarities,  and  present,  therefore,  a  pauradox  of  some  difficul^." ,  These 
works  inclose  almost  100  acres,  and  one  of  the  state  roads  from  Cincinnati  to 
Chillicothe  passes  over  its  northern  part 

On  Paint  Creek,  10  miles  from  Chillicothe,  are  also  very  extensive  as  well  as 
wonderful  works.  ''The  wall,  which  had  been  conducted  alone  the  verge  of 
the  hill,  is  by  estimation  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It  was  formed 
entirely  of  undressed  freestone,  brought  chiefly  firom  the  streams  250  feel 
below,  and  laid  up  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  sort  It  is  now,  like  all 
tlie  walls  of  a  similar  kind  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  western  country, 
in  a  state  of  ruins.  It  exhibits  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaken  dbwn 
by  an  earthauake,  not  a  single  stone  neing  found  upon  another  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  inaicate  that  to  have  been  its  situation  in  the  walL  In  several  places 
there  are  openings,  immediately  opposite  which,  inside,  lie  piles  of  stone." 

Dr.  HcarrUj  in  1803,  very  accurately  described  the  remains  at  Marietta,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  Rivers.  ''The  largest  squARs 
roRT,"  he  observes,  "  by  some  called  the  toi^n,  contains  40  acres,  encompassed 
by  a  vmll  of  earth  fix>m  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  fiY>m  25  to  36  in  breadth  at  the 
base.  On  each  side  are  three  openings  at  eoual  distances,  resembling  12  gate- 
ways. The  entrances  at  the  middle  are  the  largest,  particularly  that  on  die 
ride  next  the  Muskingum.  From  this  outlet  is  a  covert  way,  formed  of  two 
parallel  wbUb  of  earth*  231  feet  distant  fitmi  each  other,  measuring  firom  cen- 
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tre  to  centre.  The  walls  at  the  most  elevated  part  on  the  inside  are  31  feet  in 
height,  and  42  in  breadth  at  the  base,  but  on  the  outside  average  only  of  five 
feet  high.  This  forms  a  passage  of  about  360  feet  in  length,  leading  by  a 
gradud  descent  to  the  low  grounds,  where  it,  probably,  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
struction, reached  the  margin  of  the  river.  Its  walls  commence  at  60  feet 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  rort,  and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  way  descends 
towards  the  river ;  and  the  bottom  is  crowned  in  the  centre,  in  the  manner  of 
a  well-formed  turnpike  road.  Within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  at  the  north-west 
corner,  is  an  oblong,  elevated  square,  188  feet  long,  192  broad,  and  nine  feet 
high ;  level  on  the  summit,  and  nearly  perpendicular  at  the  sides.  At  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  sides  the  earth  is  projected,  forming  gradual  ascents  to 
the  top,  eaually  regular,  and  about  six  feet  in  width.  Near  the  south  wall  is 
another  elevated  square,  150  feet  by  120,  and  eight  feet  high.  At  the  jK>uth- 
east  comer  is  the  third  elevated  sauare,  106  by  54  feet,  with  ascents  at  the 
ends.  At  the  south-east  comer  or  the  fort  is  a  semicircular  parapet,  crowned 
with  a  mound,  which  guards  the  opening  in  the  wall.  Towards  the  south-east 
is  A  SIMILAR  FORT,  Containing  20  acres,  with  a  sateway  in  the  centre  of  each 
side  and  at  each  comer.  These  openings  are  de&nded  with  circular  mounds." 

There  are  also  other  works  at  Marietta,  but  a  mere  description  of  them  can- 
not interest,  as  there  is  so  much  of  sameness  about  them.  And  to  describe 
all  that  may  be  met  with  would  fill  a  volume  of  no  moderate  size :  for  Dr. 
Harris  says,  **  You  cannot  ride  20  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  some 
of  the  mounds,  or  vestiges  of  the  ramparts.**  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice 
the  most  prominent 

Of  first  importance  are  doubtless  the  viroilcs  upon  the  Scioto.  The  most 
magnificent  is  ntuated  26  miles  south  from  Columbus,  and  consists  of  two 
neau'ly  exact  figures,  a  circle  and  a  square,  which  are  contiguous  to  each  other. 
A  town,  having  been  built  within  the  former,  appropriately  received  the  name 
of  CircleviUe  nom  that  circumstance.  Accoraing  to  m,  AtwaUr^  who  has 
surveyed  these  works  with  great  exactness  and  attention,  the  circle  was  origi- 
nally 1138i  feet  in  diameter,  firom  external  parallel  tangents,  and  the  square 
was  907^  feet  upon  a  side ;  giving  an  area  to  the  latter  of  3025  square  rods, 
and  to  the  circle  3799  nearly ;  both  making  almost  44  acrea  The  rampart 
of  the  circular  fort  consists  of  two  parallel  walls,  and  were,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  my  author,  20  feet  in  height,  measuring  firom  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  between  the  circumvallations,  before  the  town  of  CircleviUe  was  builL 
<*The  inner  wall  was  of  clay,  taken  up  probablv  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
fort  where  was  a  low  place,  and  is  still  considerably  lower  than  any  other 
part  of  the  work.  The  outside  wall  sna  taken  from  the  ditch  which  is  be- 
tween these  walls,  and  is  alluvial,  consisting  of  pebbles  wom  smooth  in  water 
and  sand,  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  more  man  50  feet  at  least"  At  the 
time  Mr.  AtwaUr  wrote  bis  account,  (about  1819,)  the  outside  of  the  walls  was 
but  about  ^\e  or  six  feet  high,  and  tne  ditch  not  more  than  15  feet  deep.  The 
walls  of  the  square  fort  were,  at  the  same  time,  about  10  feet  high.  This  fori 
had  eight  gateways  or  openings,  about  20  feet  broad,  each  of  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  mound  four  or  ^^e  feet  high,  all  within  the  fort,  arranged  in  the 
most  exact  manner ;  equidistant  and  parallel.    The  circular  fort  had  but  one 

Siteway,  which  was  at  its  south-east  point,  and  at  th^  place  of  contact  with 
e  square.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  remarkable  mound,  with  a 
semicircular  pavement  adjacent  to  its  eastern  half,  and  nearly  facing  the  pas- 
sa^e  way  into  the  square  rort  Just  without  the  square  fort,  upon  the  north 
si  je,  and  to  the  east  of  the  centre  gateway  rises  a  large  mouna.  in  the  op- 
posite point  of  the  compass,  without  the  circular  one,  is  another.  Thesej 
probably,  were  the  places  of  burial.  As  the  walls  of  the  square  fort  lie  pretty 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  some  have  supposed 
they  virere  originally  projected  in  strict  regard  to  them ;  their  variation  not 
being  more  than  that  of  the  compass ;  but  a  single  fact  of  this  kind  can 
establish  nothing,  as  mere  accident  may  have  given  them  such  direction. 
••  What  surprised  me,"  says  my  authority,  **oo  measuring  these  forts,  was  the 
exact  manner  in  which  they  had  laid  down  their  circle  and  square ;  so  that 
after  every  efibrt,  by  the  most  careful  survey,  to  detect  some  error  in  theUf 
measurement,  we  found  that  it  vras  impossible." 
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As  it  is  not  my  design  to  waste  time  in  conjectures  upon  the  authors  of 
these  aiitiquitieis,  or  the  remoteness  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed, I  will  continue  my  account  of  them,  after  an  observation  upon  a 
single  circumstance.  I  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  immense  trees  found  growing 
upon  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works.  Their  having  existed  for  a  thou- 
sand yoars,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  when  we 
know  from  uuerring  data  that  trees  have  been  cut  upon  them  of  the  age  of 
near  500  years ;  and  from  the  vegetable  mould  out  of  which  they  spring, 
there  is  every  appearance  of  several  generations  of  decayed  trees  of  the  same 
kind;  and  no  forest  trees  of  the  present  day  ap[>ear  older  tlian  those  upon  the 
very  works  under  consideration. 

There  are  in  the  Forks  of  Licking  River,  above  Newark,  in  the  county  of 
Licking,  very  renuu*kable  remains  of  antiquity,  said  by  many  to  be  as  much 
so  as  any  in  the  west  Here,  as  at  Circleville,  the  same  singular  fact  is  ob- 
servable, respecting  the  openings  into  the  forts ;  the  square  ones  having  sev- 
eral, but  the  round  oues  only  one,  with  a  single  exception. 

Not  far  below  Newark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  JLicking,  are  found  numer- 
ous wells  or  holes  in  the  earth.  ''There  ai^e,"  says  Mr.  Atwater,  *^ai  least  a 
thousand  of  them,  many  of  which  are  now  more  than  20  feet  deep."  Though 
called  wells,  my  author  says  they  were  not  dug  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  being  of  the  same  age  as  the  mipunds,  and  were  doubtless 
made  by  the  same  people ;  but  for  what  purpose  ti^ey  could  have  been  made, 
few  seem  willing  to  hazard  a  conjecture. 

Four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Somerset,  in  the  county  of  Perry, 
and  southwardly  from  the  works  on  the  Licking,  is  a  stone  fort,  inclosing 
about  40  acres.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  heart,  though  bounded  bv  straight  lines. 
In  or  near  its  centre  is  a  circular  stone  mound,  which  rises,  like  a  sugar-loai^ 
fh>m  12  to  15  feeL  Near  this  large  work  is  another  small  fort,  whose  walls 
are  of  earth,  inclosing  but  about  half  an  acre.  I  give  these  the  name  of 
forts,  although  Mr.  Mwattr  says  he  does  not  believe  Uiey  were  ever  construct- 
ed for  defence. 

There  are  curious  remains  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  above  and  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Those  on  the  north  side,  at  Portsmouth,  are  the 
most  extensive,  and  those  on  the  other  side,  directly  opposite  Alexandria,  are 
the  most  regular.  They  are  not  more  remarkable  than  many  akeady  de- 
icflbed. 

What  the  true  heij^ht  of  these  ruined  works  originally  was,  cannot  be  very 
well  ascertained,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  the  rate  of  their  diminu- 
tion, even  were  the  space  of  time  given ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
of  them  are  much  diminished  from  the  action  of  tempests  which  have  swept 
over  them  for  ages.  That  they  were  the  works  of  a  different  race  from  the 
present  Indians,  has  beeu  pretty  confidently  asserted ;  but  as  yet,  proof  is 
entirely  wanting  to  support  such  conclusion.  In  ^  few  instances,  ^me 
European  articles  have  been  found  deposited  in  or  about  some  of  the  works; 
but  few  persons  of  intelligence  pronounce  them  older  than  others  of  the 
same  kind  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  French  wars. 

As  it  respects  inscriptions  upon  stones,  about  which  much  has  been  said 
and  vnritten,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  such  are  purely  Indian,  if  they  were 
not  made  by  some  white  maniac,  as  some  of  them  most  unquestionably  have 
been,  or  other  persons  who  deserve  to  be  classed  among  such ;  but  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  include  those  of  South  America,  for  there  the  inhabitants 
evidently  had  a  hieroglyphic  language.  Among  the  inscriptions  upon  stone 
in  New  England,  the  ''Inscribed  Rock,"  as  it  is  called,  at  Dighton,  Mass.,  is 
doubtless  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  in  Taunton  River,  about  six  miles  below 
ibe  town  of  Taunton,  and  is  partly  immersed  by  the  tide.  If  this  inscription 
was  made  by  the  Indians,  it  doubtless  had  some  meaning  to  it ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  them,  except  such  as  happened  to  know  what  it  was  done 
for,  knew  any  thing  of  its  import  The  divers  faces^  figures  of  half-formed 
f^imaU,  and  zigzaf  lines,  occupy  a  space  of  about  20  square  feet  The  whim- 
sical conjectures  of  many  persons  about  the  origin  of  the  inscription,  might 
amuse,  but  could  not  instruct ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give  an 
accoimt  of  them. 
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A  stone,  once  thouj^t  to  contain  some  marvellous  inscription,  was  deposit- 
ed a  few  years  since  m  the  Antiquarian  Hall  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  it  was 
with  some  surprise,  that,  on  examining  it,  I  found  nothing  but  a  few  lines  of 
quartz  upon  one  of  its  surfaces.  The  stone  was  singular  m  no  respect  beyond 
what  may  be  found  in  half  the  fiirmers'  fields  and  stone  fences  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  a  cave  on  the  hank  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  20  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wahasli,  called  Wilson's  or  Murderer ',a  Cave,  are  figures  engraven  upon 
stone,  which  have  attracted  great  attention.  It  was  very  early  possessed  by 
one  Wilson,'  who  lived  in  it  with  his  family.  He  at  length  turned  robber,  and, 
collecting  about  40  other  wretches  like  himself  about  liim,  took  all  the  boats 
which  passed  on  the  river  with  any  valuable  goods  in  them,  and  murdered  the 
crews.  He  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  gang,  to  get  the  reward 
which  was  offered  for  his  appreheusion.  Never  having  had  any  drawings  of 
the  hieroglyphics  in  this  cave,  we  cannot  form  any  very  conclusive  opmion 
upon  them.  As  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  among 
these  unknown  characters  are  many  figures  of  animals  not  known  now  to  be 
in  existence ;  but  in  my  opinion,  tliis  is  in  no  wise  a  conclusive  argument  of 
their  antiquity ;  for  the  san^e  may  be  said  of  the  uncouth  figures  of  the  In- 
dian manitos  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  those  of  the  days  of  PotehaUm, 

At  Harmony,  on  the  Mississippi,  are  to  be  seen  the  prints  of  two  feet  imbed- 
ded in  hard  limestone.  The  celebrated  Rappe  conveyed  the  stone  containing 
them  from  St  Louis,  and  kept  it  upon  his  premises  to  show  to  travellers. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  those  made  by  a  common  man  of  our  times,  un- 
accustomed to  shoes.  Some  conclude  them  to  be  remains  of  high  antiquity. 
They  may,  or  may  n6t  be :  there  are  arguments  for  and  against  such  conclu- 
sioD ;  but  on  which  side  the  weight  of  argument  lies  is  a  matter  not  easily  to 
be  settled.  If  these  impressions  of  feet  were  made  in  the  soft  earth  before  it 
was  changed  into  fossil  stone,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  imfnresBioM,  but  s 
formation  filling  them  of  another  kind  of  stone  (called  organic)  from  that  in 
which  the  impressions  were  made;  for  thus  do  organic  remains  discover 
themselves,  and  not  by  their  absence. 

A  review  of  the  theories  and  opinions  concerning  the  race  or  races  anterior 
to  the  present  race  of  Indians  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to  many,  and  it 
would  be  a  pleasing  subject  to  write  upon :  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated, 
my  only  object  is  to  present  facts  as  I  find  them,  without  wastine  time  in 
commentaries ;  unless  where  deductions  cannot  well  be  avoided  vritnout  leav- 
ingthe  subject  more  obscure  than  it  would  evidently  be  without  them. 

Every  conjecture  is  attended  with  objections  when  they  are  hazarded  upon 
a  subject  that  cannot  be  settled.  It  is  time  enough  to  arffue  a  subject  of  the 
nature  of  this  we  are  upon,  when  all  the  fiicts  are  c(Mlected.  To  write 
volumes  about  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  in  connection  with  a  few  isolatedfacts, 
is  a  most  ludicrous,  and  worse  than  useless  business.  Some  had  said,  it  is  an 
argument  that  the  first  population  came  from  the  north,  because  the  works  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  increase  in  importance  as  we  proceed  south ; 
but  why  they  should  not  begin  until  the  people  who  constructea  them  had  ar- 
rived within  40^  of  the  equator,  (for  this  seems  to  be  their  boundary  north,)  it 
18  not  stated.  Perhaps'tbis  people  came  in  by  way  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
did  not  need  any  works  to  defend  them  before  arriving  at  the  40^  of  north 
latitude.  The  reader  will  readily  enough  ask^  perhaps,  For  what  purpose 
could  fortifications  have  been  built  by  the  firet  people  ?  To  defend  them- ' 
selves  from  vrild  beasts,  or  fix>m  one  another?  With  this  matter,  however,  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  were  led  to  these  renuuks,  preparatory  to  a  compari- 
son between  the  antiquities  of  the  north,  with  those  of  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  the  original  people  of  North  America  must  have 
come  from  the  south,  and  that  their  progress  northward  is  evident  from  tho 
same  works ;  with  this  difierence,  that  as  the  people  advanced,  they  dwindled 
into  insignificance ;  and  hence  the  remains  which  they  left  are  proportionate 
to  their  abilitv  to  make  them.  But  there  is  nothing  artificial  among  the  ancient 
ruins  of  North  America  that  will  compare  with  the  artificial  mountain  of  Ana- 
huac,  called  Cholula,  or  Chlolula,  which  to  this  day  is  about  164  feet  in  P®'^^ 
dicular  height,  whose  base  occupies  a  square,  the  side  of  which  measures  4qq 
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feet  Upon  this  the  Mexicans  had  an  immense  wooden  temple  when  Cortez 
overrun  their  empire.  A  city  now  bears  the  name  of  Cholula,  in  Puebia, 
60  miles  east  of  Mexico.  Yet  it  appears  from  Dr.  Beckys  Gazetteer  of  niinois, 
that  there  is  standing  between  Belleville  and  Sl  Louis,  a  mound  GOO  yards  in 
circumference  at  its  base,  and  90  feet  in  height.  Mount  Joliet,  so  named  from 
the  Sieur  Mid,  a  Frenchman,  who  travelled  upon  the  Mississippi  in  1673,  is 
a  most  distinguished  mound.  It  is  on  a  plain  about  600  yards  west  of  the 
River  des  Plaines,  and  150  miles  above  Fort  Clark.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  com])uted 
its  height  at  60  feet,  its  length  about  450  yards,  and  its  width  75.  Its  sides  are 
80  steep  that  they  are  ascended  with  difficult^-.  Its  top  is  a  beautiful  plain,  from 
which  a  most  delightful  prospect  is  had  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  seems 
to  have  been  composed  of  the  earth  of  the  plain  on  which  it  stands.  Lake 
Joliet  is  situated  in  front  of  it ;  being  a  small  body  of  water  about  a  mile  in 
length. 

Althouffh  the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  America  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  North  America,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
people  are  of  the  same  race.  The  condition  even  of  savages  changes.  No 
nation  remains  stationary.  The  western  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lakes  do  not  make  pottery  at  the  present  day,  but  earthen  utensils  are  still  in 
use  among  the  remote  tribes  of  tne  west.  This  is  similar  to  that  dug  up  in 
Ohio,  and  both  are  similar  to  that  found  in  South  America. 

In  speaking  of  <<  ancient  pottery,"  Mr.  Schookrqft  observes,  **  It  is  common, 
in  digging  at  these  salt  mines,  [in  Illinois,]  to  find  fragments  of  antique  pot- 
tery, and  even  entire  pots  of  a  coarse  earUienware,  at  great  depths  below  the 
surface.  One  of  these  pots,  which  was,  until  a  very  recent  period,  preserved 
by  a  gentleman  at  Shawaneetown,  was  disinterred  at  a  depth  uf  80  feet,  and 
was  of  a  capacity  to  contain  eight  or  ten  gallona" 

We  see  annouDced  from  time  to  time,  m  the  various  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  discoveries  of  wonderfiil  things  in  various  places ;  but  on  exam- 
ination it  is  generally  found  that  they  fall  far  short  of  what  wc  are  led  to  ex- 
pect fitim  the  descriptions  given  of  them.  We  hear  of  the  ruins  of  cities  in 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  copper  and  iron  utensils  found  at  great  depths 
below  the  surface,  and  in  situations  indicating  that  they  must  have  been  de- 
posited there  for  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  years !  Dr.  McMvartrit  relates,  in  his 
"  Sketches  of  Louisville,"  that  an  iron  hatchet  was  found  beneath  the  roots  of 
a  tree  at  Sbippingspoit,  upwards  of  200  years  old.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  tree  had  grown  over  the  hatchet  after  it  was  deposited  there,  because 
''no  human  power  could  have  placed  it  in  the  particular  position  in  which  it 
was  found." . 

Upon  some  other  matters  about  which  we  have  already  spoken,  the  same 
author  says,  **  That  walls,  constructed  of  bricks  and  hewn  stones,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  western  country,  is  a  fiict  as  clear  as  that  the  sun  shines 
when  he  is  in  bis  meridian  splendor ;  the  dogmatical  assertion  of  writers  to 
the  contmry  notwithsbmding."  My  author,  however,  had  not  seen  such  re- 
mains himself,  but  was  well  assured  of  their  existence  by  a  gentleman  of  un- 
doubted veracity.  Unfortunately  for  the  case  he  relates,  the  pei-sons  who  dis- 
covered the  ruins,  came  upon  them  in  diggiuff,  at  about  18  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  when  about  to  maKe  investigation,  water  broke  in 
upon  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat 

''A  fortified  town  of  considerable  extent,  near  the  River  St  Francis,"  upon 
the  Mississippi,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Savagt,  of  Louis- 
ville. He  found  its  walls  still  standing  in  some  places,  and  *^^hn  of  the  walls 
of  a  dUtdelj  buiU  of  bricks^  cemented  Iry  mortar.  Upon  some  of  these  ruins 
were  trees  growing  whose  annual  rin^  numbered  300.  Some  of  the  bricks, 
says  Dr.  McMurtrie^  were  at  Louisville  when  he  wrote  his  Sketches;  and 
they  were  "  composed  of  clay,  mixed  with  chopped  and  twistod  straw,  of 
reeuhu:  fibres,  hardened  b^^  the  action  of  fire,  or  the  sun." 

Mr.  Pr%e9lf  in  his  ''American  Antiquities,"  mentions  the  ruiiiR  of  two  cities 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  nearly  opposite  St  Louis ;  but  from  what  be 
says  of  them  I  am  unable  to  determine  what  those  ruins  are  composed  oC 
After  pointinff  out  the  site  of  them,  he  continues,  "Here  is  situated  one  of 
tbote  pyramids,  which  is  150  rods  in  ciccumference  at  its  base,  and  100  feeC 
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high."  He  speaks  of  <'  cities,"  but  describes  pyramids  and  mounds.  If  there 
be  any  thing  like  the  worics  of  men,  at  the  places  he  points  out,  different  from 
what  is  common  in  the  west,  it  is  very  singular  that  they  should  not  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  some  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  have 
for .50  years  passed  by  them.  Mr.  Brackenrui^e  speaks  of  the  antioiiities  at 
this  place,  but  does  not  say  any  tiling  about  cities.  He  observes,  **  The  most 
remarkable  appearances  are  two  groups  of  mounds  or  pyramids,  the  one 
about  10  miles  above  Oahokta,  the  other  nearlv  the  same  distance  below  it, 
which,  in  all,  exceed  150,  of  various  sizes.  The  western  side  also  contains  a 
considerable  number. 

**  A  more  minute  description  of  those  about  Caholda,  which  I  visited  in  the 
fall  of  1811,  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  them  alL  I  crossed  the  Mississippi 
at  St  Louis,  and  aflcr  passing  through  the  wood  which  borders  the  river, 
about  half  a  mile  in  wiath,  entered  an  extensive  open  plain.  In  15  minutes, 
I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  mounds,  mostly  of  a  circular  shape, 
and  at  a  distance  resembling  enormous  haystacks  scattered  through  a  meadow. 
One  of  the  largest  which  I  ascended  was  about  200  paces  in  circumference  at 
the  bottom,  the  form  nearlv  square,  thoush  it  had  evidently  undergone  con- 
siderable alteration  from  the  washing  of  the  rains.  The  top  was  level,  with 
an  area  sufficient  to  contain  several  hundred  men." 

When  Mr.  Bartram  travelled  into  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  be- 
tween the  years  1773  and  1776,  he  saw  many  interesting  antiquities.  At  the 
Cherokee  town  of  Cowe^  on  the  Tennessee  River,  which  then  contained  about 
100  houses,  he  noticed  that  **  The  council  or  town-house  was  a  large  rotunda, 
capable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  people :  it  stands  on  the  top  of  an 
ancient  artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  20  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  ro« 
tunda  on  the  top  of  it  being  about  30  feet  more,  gives  the  whole  fiibric  an  ele- 
vation of  about  60  feet  from  the  common  surface  of  the  ground.  But,"  Mr 
Bmiram  continues,  *^  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  mount,  on  which 
the  rotunda  stands,  is  of  a  much  ancienter  date  than  the4)uilding,  and  perhaps 
was  raised  for  another  purpose.  The  Cherokees  themselves  are  as  iguorant 
as  we  are,  by  what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  wera 
raised ;  they  have  various  stories  concerning  them,  the  best  of  which  amount 
to  no  more  than  mere  conjecture,  and  leave  us  entirely  in  the  dark ;  but  they 
have  a  tradition  common  with  the  other  nations  of  Indiana,  that  they  found 
them  in  much  the  same  condition  as  they  now  appear,  when  their  forefatliere 
arrived  from  the  west  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  country,  after  vanquish- 
ing the  nations  of  i^  men  who  then  inhabited  it,  who  themselves  found  these 
mounts  when  they  took  possession  of  the  country,  the  former  possessore  de- 
livering the  same  story  concerning  them." 

Hence  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  mounds  in  the  south  are  not  only  the 
same  as  those  in  the  north,  but  Indian  traditions  concerning  them  are  the 
same  also. 

At  Ottasse,  an  important  town  of  the  Cherokees,  the  same  traveller  saw  a 
most  singular  column.  It  stood  adjacent  to.  the  town,  in  the  centre  of  an  ob- 
long square,  and  was  about  40  feet  high,  and  only  from  two  to  three  feet  thick 
at  its  base,  and  tapered  gradually  from  the  ground  to  its  top.  What  is  very 
remarkable  about  this  pillar  is  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  formed  of  a  single 
stick  of  pine  timber,  the  Indians  or  white  tradere  could  give  no  account  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected ;  and  to  the  inquiries  which  Mr.  Bartram  made 
of  the  Indians  concerning  it,  the  same  answer  was  given  as  when  questioned 
about  the  mounds ;  viz.  that  their  anoestore  found  it  there,  and  th&  people  that 
those  ancestore  dispossessed  knew  nothing  of  its  origin.  This  is  not  singular 
when  reference  is  had  to  mounds  of  earth,  b^it  when  the  same  account  is 
given  concerning  perishable  materia],  the  shade,  at  least,  of  a  suspicion  is  seen 
lurking  in  the  hack  ground.  As  another  singular  circumstance,  it  is  observed 
that  no  trees  of  the  kind  of  which  this  column  was  nuide,  (pin,  patustris)  were 
to  be  found  at  that  time  nearer  than  12  or  15  miles. 

In  the  great  council-houses  at  Ottasse  were  observed,  upon  the  pillars  and 
walls,  various  paintings  and  sculptures,  supposed  to  be  hieroglyphics  of  his- 
torical legends,  and  political  and  sacerdotal  affams.  "They  are,^  obscrv^ 
Mr.  Bartram^ "  extroineiy  picturesque  or  caricature,  as  men  in  a  variety  ot  at- 
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titudes,  some  ludicrous  enough,  others  having  the  head  of  some  kind  of  ani- 
mal, as  those  of  a  duck,  turicey,  bear,  fox,  wolf^  buck,  &c.  and  again  those 
kind  of  creatures  are  represented  having  the  human  head.  These  designs  are 
not  ill  executed  ;  the  outlines  bold,  free  and  well-proportioned.  The  pillars 
supporting  the  front  or  piazza  of  the  council-house  of  the  square,  are  ingeni- 
ously formed  in  the  likeness  of  vast  speckled  serpents,  ascending  upwards ; 
the  Ottasses  being  of  the  Snake  tribe.'' 

In  the  fourth  book  of  this  work  mention  has  been  made  of  the  great  high- 
ways in  Florida.  Mr.  Bartram  mentions  them,  but  not  in  a  very  particular 
manner,  upon  the  St  John's  River.  As  his  sentiments  seem  to  be  those  of  a 
man  of  intelligence,  I  will  offer 'here  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the  Indian 
antiquities  of  the  country  he  visited.  **  I  deem  it  necessary  to  observe  as  my 
opinion,  that  none  of  them  that  I  have  seen,  discover  the  least  signs  of  the 
arts,  sciences,  or  architecture  of  the  Europeans  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  old 
world  ;  yet  evidentlv  betray  every  sign  or  mark  of  the  most  distant  antiquity." 

The  above  remark  is  cited  to  show  how  different  different  people  make  up 
their  minds  upon  the  same  subject ;  it  shows  how  futile  it  is  for  us  to  spend 
time  in  speculating  Ufion  such  matters.  And,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is 
time  enough  to  build  theories  after  facts  have  been  collected.  It  can  add 
nothing  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  our  antiquities,  to  talk  or  write 
forever  about  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  lost  tribes  of  Jews ;  but  if  the  time 
which  has  been  spent  in  this  manner,  had  been  devoted  to  some  useful  pur- 
suit, somt  useful  object  would  have  been  attained*  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
ont  object,  nevertheless,  is  clearly  attained,  namely,  that  of  misleading  or  con- 
founding the  understandings  of  many  uninformed  people.  I  am  led  to  make 
these  observations  to  put  the  unwary  upon  their  guard. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  given  various  accounts  of,  or  accounts  from 
various  authors,  who  imagine  that  a  colony  of  Welsh  came  to  America  7  or  800 
vears  ago.  It  is  as  truly  astonishing  as  any  thing  we  meet  with  to  observe 
how  many  persons' had  found  proofs  of  the  existence  of  tribes  of  Welsh  In- 
dians, about  the  same  period.  As  a  case  exactly  in  point  with  that  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph,  I  offer  what  Mr.  Brackenridge  says 
upon  this  matter.  ''That  no  Welsh  nation  exists,"  he  observes,  ''at  present, 
on  this  continent,  is  beyond  a  doubt  Dr.  Barton  has  taken  great  pains  to  as- 
certain the  languages  spoken  bv  those  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Welsh  finds  no  place  amongst  them ;  sincQ  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  the  tribes 
west  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  sufficiently  known ;  we  have  had  inter- 
course with  tbem  all,  but  no  Welsh  are  yet  found.  In  the  year  1798,  a  young 
Welshman  of  the  name  of  Evans  ascended  the  Missouri,  in  company  with 
Makey^  and  remained  two  vears  in  that  country ;  he  spoke  both,  the  ancient 
and  modem  Welsh,  and  addressed  himself  to  every  nation  between  that  river 
and  New  Spain,  but  found  no  Welshmen."  This,  it  would  seem,  is  conclu- 
sive enough. 

Mr.  Pmc,  in  his  "  Gazetteer  of  Illinois,"  has  aimed  so  happy  a  stroke  at  the 
writers  on  our  antiquity,  that,  had  I  met  with  *  his  rod  before  I  had  made  the 
previous  remarks,  I  should  most  certainly  have  made  use  of  it  I  shall  never- 
theless use  it  Aifler  saying  something  upon  the  antiquities  of  fllinois,  he  pro- 
ceeds :  "  Of  one  thing  the  writer  is  satisfied,  that  very  imperfect  and  incorrect 
data  have  been  relied  upon,  and  very  erroneous  conclusions  drawn,  upon 
western  antiquities.  Whoever  has  time  and  patience,  and  is  in  other  respects 
qualified  to  explore  this  field  of  science,  and  will  use  his  spade  and  eyes  to- 
gether, and  restrain  his  imagination  from  running  riot  amongst  mounds,  forti- 
Scations,  horseshoes,  medals,  and  whole  cabinets  of  relics  of  the  "olden  time," 
will  find  very  litde  more  than  the  indications  of  rude  sayages,  the  anceston 
of  the  present  race  of  Indiana" 
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The  first  voyagers  to  a  country  were  anxious  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their 
acoountB,  and  therefore  took  from  their  newly-discovered  lands  whatever 
Beemed  best  suited  to  that  object.  The  inhabitants  of  America  carried  off 
by  Europeans  were  not,  perhaps,  in  any  instance,  taken  away  by  voyagers 
merely  for  this  object,  but  that  tney  might,  in  time,  learn  firom  them  the  value 
of  the  country  from  whrnce  they  took  them.  Besides  those  forcibly  canned 
away^  there  were  many,  doubtless,  who  went  through  overpersuasion,  and 
ignorance  both  of  the  distance  and  usage  thev  should  meet  with  in  a  land  of 
fltFaogevB ;  which  was  not  always  as  it  shoula  have  been,  and  hence  such  as 
were  Ul  Used,  if  they  ever  returned  to  their  own  countiy,  were  prepared  to 
be  revenged  on  any  strangers  of  tlie  same  color,  that  chanced  to  come  among 
them. 

In  the  first  n)yage  of  Columlms  to  America,  he  took  along  with  him,  on  his 
return  to  Spain,  a  considenihle  number  of  Indians ;  how  many  we  do  not 
know ;  but  several  died  on  their  passage,  and  seven  were  presented  to  the  king. 
Vincenie  Yahtz  Pinion,  a  captain  under  CokanJbuSf  kidnapped  four  natives^ 
whom  he  intended  to  sell  in  Spain  for  slaves ;  but  Columbus  took  them  from 
him,  and  restored  them  to  their  fiiends.  In  this  first  voyage  to  the  islands  of 
the  new  world,  the  blood  of  several  Indians  was  shed  by  me  hostile  arms  of 
the  Spaniards* 

There  were  three  natives  presented  to  Henry  VTL  by  Sebastian  Cabotj  in 
150S2,  which  he  had  taken  fi:om  Newfoundland.  What  were  their  names,  or 
what  became  of  them,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  fix)m  the  notice  of  historians 
we  learn  that,  when  found,  ''they  were  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
fived  on  raw  flesh ;  but  after  two  years,  [residence  in  England,]  were  seen  in 
die  king's  court  clothed  like  Englishmen,  and  could  not  be  discerned  fix>m 

■  -  - 

*  My  present  eoneeni  not  bdnr  with  the  Indiana  of  South  America,  I  beg  leave  m  refer  ths 
reader  to  a  little  work  lately  published,  entitled  The  Old  Ihdiah  Chrohiclx,  inj^'^n  •u 
the  prominent  ftets  coaeemiig  the  atrocities  of  the  Spamnida  towardf  tken  wiU  m  lognd 
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EDglishmen.'^  These  were  the  first  Indians  ever  seen  in  Eng1and.f  They 
were  brought  to  the  English  court  ^in  their  country  habit,"  and  **  spoke  a 
language  never  heard  before  out  of  their  own  country.  | 

The  French  discovered  the  River  St  Lawrence  in  1508,  and  the  captain 
of  the  ship  who  made  the  discpvery,  carried  several  natives  to  Paris,  which 
were  the  first  ever  seen  in  France.  What  were  their  names,  or  even  how 
many  they  were  in  number,  is  not  set  dovim  in  the  accounts  of  this  voyage. 
The  name  of  this  captain  was  Thomas  Aubert.§ 

John  VenazirUj  in  the  service  of  France,  in  1524,  sailed  along  the  American 
coast,  and  landed  in  several  places.  At  one  place,  which  we  judge  to  be 
some  part  of  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  ''SO  of  his  men  landed,  and  went 
about  two  leagues  up  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  fled  before  them, 
but  they  caught  an  old  woman  who  had  hid  herself  in  the  high  grass,  with  a 
young  woman  about  18  years  of  age.  The  old  woman  carried  a  child  on  her 
back,  and  had,  besides,  two  litde  boys  with  her.  The  young  woman,  too, 
carried  three  children  of  her  own  sex.  Seeing  themselves  discovered,  they 
began  to  shriek,  and  the  old  one  gave  them  to  understand,  by  signs,  that  the 
men  were  fled  to  the  woods.  They  offered  her  somethinff  to  eat,  which  she 
accepted,  but  the  maiden  refused  it.  This  girl,  who  was  tul  and  well  shaped, 
they  were  desirous  of  taking  along  with  them,  but  as  she  made  a  violent 
outcry,  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  a  boy  away  with  them.")! 
The  name  of  New  France  was  given  to  North  America  in  this  voyage.  In 
another  voyage  here,  Verazzmi  was  killed,  and,  as  some  say,  eaten  by  the 
Indians. 

Few  of  the  early  voyagers  were  better  than  demi  savages,  for  they  would 
retaliate  upon  the  Indians  as  though  they  had  been  on  equal  footing  with  them, 
in  respect  to  their  own  ideas  of  justice.  *When  Capt  Hudson  dii^vered  and 
sailed  up  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name,  the  most  flagrant  injustice  was 
committed  on  the  Indians  by  some  of  his  men.  To  set  that  aflair  in  a  clear 
light  before  the  reader,  we  wul  give  the  following  passages  fix>m  the  journal  of 
Robert  Judy  one  of  the  voyage. 

1609,  Sept.  6.  Our  master  sent  John  Colman  with  fpur  men  to  sound  the 
river,  four  leagues  distant,  which  they  did,  but  in  their  return  to  the  ship,  they 
were  set  upon  by  Indians  in  two  canoes,  to  the  number  of  26 ;  in  which  afiair 
John  Colman  was  killed  by  an  arrow  shot  into  his  throat,  and  two  others  were 
wounded.  The  next  day  ColTium  was  buried  on  a  point  of  land  which  to  this 
day  bears  his  name. 

What  offence,  if  any,  yns  given  to  the  Indians  to  provoke  this  attack  fix>m 
them,  can  never  be  discovered ;  but  finom  the  course  of^proceedings  of  HudsofCs 
men,  there  can  be  but  litde  doubt  of  ofilence  of  some  kind  oh  their  part. 

Sept  8.  The  people  came  on  board  us,  and  brought  tobacco  and  Indian 
wheat,  to  exchange  for  knives  and  beads,  and  oflered  us  no  violence.  So  we, 
fitting  up  our  boat,  did  mark  them,  to  see  if  they  would  make  any  show  of  the 
death  or  our  man,  but  they  did  not 

Sept  9.  In  the  morning  two  great  canoes  came  on  board  full  of  men ;  one 
with  DOWB  and  arrows,  and  the  other  in  show  of  buying  knives  to  betray  us ; 
but  we  perceived  their  intention.  We  took  two  of  them,  to  have  kept  them, 
and  put  red  coats  on  them,  and  would  not  sufler  the  others  to  come  near  us, 
and  soon  after  the  canoes  leave  them.  Immediately  two  other  batives  came 
on  board  us ;  one  we  took,  and  let  the  other  go,  but  he  soon  escaped  by  jump- 
ing overboard. 

•  Rapin's  Hist,  England,  i.  685.  ed.  fol. 

t  This  is  upon  the  authority  of  Berktly.  Instead  of  Englaand,  however,  he  sayi  Europe; 
bat,  by  sayini^  the  nx,  which  Cdumbm  had  before  takeu  from  St.  Salvador,  made  theif 
cteape,  he  shows  his  superficial  knowledge  of  those  affairs. '  Hear  Herrera  :— 

"  En  smite  de  ctla^  Uhal  is,  after  Columbus  had  replied  to  the  kin^M  letter  about  a  second 
wnfo^efl  il  [Columbtis]  partit  pouf  alter  b,  Bdreelone  auec  sept  Indiew,  parte  que  les  autrts 
estoient  moris  en  chenun.  B  Jit  porter  aueque  Itty  ae»  perroqueis  veryii,  et  de  row^es,  tt 
d^atttres  choses  dignes  d'admiration  qui  n^auoieni  uimais  esti  veuis  en  Espagne."  Hist  dei 
Indes  Occident  i.  IDS.  Ed.  1660, 3  tomes,  4lo.  See  also  Harris,  Voyages ,  ii.  15.  ed.  176^ 
t  ▼.  fol. ;  Robertson,  America^  i.  94.  ed.  1778, 4io. 

i  Rerkeiy's  Nwoal  HisL  BrU.  268.  ed.  17fi6,  fol.  and  Harris,  Voyages,  ii.  191. 

iFonter,43t  |  Ibid.  434^435. 
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Sept  ]].  The  ship  had  now  anchored  at  considerable  distance  up  the 
river.  The  people  of  the  country  came  on  board,  making  show  of  iove,  and 
gave  us  tobacco  and  Indian  wheat 

Sept  12.  This  morning  there  came  eight-and-twenty  canoes  full  of  men, 
women  and  children  to  betray  us ;  but  we  saw  their  intent,  and  suffered  none 
of  them  to  come  on  board.  They  have  great  tobacco  pipes  of  yellow 
copper,  and  pots  of  earth  to  dress  their  meat  in. 

That  the  Indians  came  ^to  betray  them,"  with  their  women  and  children, 
was  a  mistaken  notion  of  our  voyagers,  but  they  were  not  acquainted  ^vith 
the  manners  of  these  people.  It  is,  and  always  has  been  their  universal 
custom  to  send  away  or  leave  at  home  their  families  when  they  go  out  upon 
an  expedition. 

Sept  15.  Hudwn  sails  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  **  passing  by  high 
mountains,"  probably  the  high  lands  of  West  Point  This  morning  the  two 
captive  savaffes  got  out  of  a  'f lort  of  the  ship  and  made  their  escape. 

Sept  18.  The  nuuter's  mate  went  on  shore  with  an  old  Indian,  a  sachem 
o(  the  country,  who  took  him  to  his  boose  and  treated  him  kindly. 

Oct  I.  The  ship,  having  fiUlen  down  the  river  <*  seven  miles  below  tb0 
mountains,"  comes  to  anchor.  One  man  in  a  cano6  kept  hanging  under  the 
stem  of  the  ship,  and  would  not  be  driven  ofL  He  soon  contrived  to  climb 
up  by  the  rudder,  and  got  into  the  cabin  window,  which  had  been  left  open, 
mnn  which  he  stole  a  pillow,  two  shirts,  and  two  bandoleers.  The  mate  shot 
biin  in  the  breast  and  killed  him.  Many  others  were  in  canoes  about  the  ship, 
wtio  immediately^  fled,  and  some  jumped  overboard.  A  boat  manned  from 
the  ship  pursued  them,  and  coming  up  with  one  in  the  water,  he  laid  hold  of 
die  side  of  tlje  boat,  and  endeavored  to  overset  it ;  at  which  one  in  the  boat 
cut  off  his  hands  with  a  swonl,  and  he  was  drowned. 

Oct  %  They  fall  down-seven  leagues  farther,  and  anchor  again.  Then,  says 
Jvttj  came  one  of  the  savages  that  swam  away  from  us  at  our  going  up  the 
river,  with  many  others,  thinking  to  betray  us,  but  we  suflered  none  of  them 
to  enter  our  shipw  Whereupon  two  canoes,  full  of  men  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  shot  at  us  after  our  stem ;  in  recompense  wberepf  we  discharged  six 
muskete,  and  killed  two  or  three  of  them.  Then  above  an  hundred  of  them 
came  to  a  point  of  land  to  shoot  at  us.  There  I  shot  a  falcon  at  tliem,  and 
killed  two  of  them;  whereupon  the  rest  fled  into  the  wooda  Yet  they 
manned  off  another  canoe  with  nine  or  ten  men,  which  came  to  meet  us ;  so  I 
shot  at  it  also  a  falcon,  and  shot  it  through,  and  killed  one  ofthem.  Then  our 
men,  with  their  muskets,  killed  three-or  four  more  of  them. 

Thus  are  recorded  the  Indian  events  of  Hudson^s  voyage  in  the  River 
'Manna-hatOj  (as  he  learned  its  name,)  in  1609. 

Donaeana,  a  chief  upon  the  River  St  Croix,  was  met  with,  in  1535,  by  the 
voyager  James  Cartier,  who  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated  by  him  and 
his  people ;  to  repay  whk;h,  Cartier,  **  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  force," 
carried  him  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died.*  Notwithfttanding,  Cartier 
was  in  the  country  five  years  after,  where  he  found  JironA,  the  successor  of 
Ukm&conay  and  exchanged  presents  with  him,  probably  reconciling  him  by* 
some  plausible  account  of  the  absence  of  Lhnacona, 

Tasquantum,  or  TSaquaiUum^  was  one  of  the  five  natives  carried  from  the 
coast  of  New  England,  in  1605,  by  Capt  George  Waymovih^  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  This  Indian  was  known  afterwards 
to  the  settlers  of  Plimouth,  by  whom  he  was  generally  called  ^Sjuanto  or 
^Sfuanturrij  by  abbreviation.  The  names  of  the  other  four  were  Manida^ 
SktUwarroes,  Dehamda  and  Jlasacunut 

Although  Gorges  does  not  say  Dehamda  was  one  brought  over  at  this  time^ 
it  is  evident  thatlie  was,  because,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  were  ne 
<Mh«*r  natives,  at  tlmt  time  in  England,  but  thps3  five. 

Sir  Ferlxnando  Gorges  says,.  fVaymoulh,  ^^  falling  short  of  his  course,  [in 
seeking  the  N.  W.  passage,]  hap])eued  into  a  river  on  the  coast  of  America^ 
oalled  PemmaqvH  from  whence  be  brought  five  of  the  natives." .  *^  And  it  so 
pleased  our  great  God  that"  fVaymouOtj  on  his  return  to  England,  <*eame  iatOf, 

^    —         -  -■--_  —  -■  _  —  ^_ ^  — _^-^^ 

•Foffster,  440-413. 
I* 
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the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  where  I  then  commanded."  Three*  of  whose 
natives,  namely,  Manidoj  Shttttoarrots  and  Taaquamtum^  *^1  seized  upon. 
They  were  all  of  one  nation,  but  of  several  parts,  and  several  faniilies.  This 
accident  must  be  acknowledged  the  means,  under  God,  of  putting  on  foot 
and  givuig  life  to  all  our  plantations." 

Paying  great  attention  to  these  natives,  he  soon  understood  enough  by  them 
about  the  country  from  whence  they  came  to  establish  a  belief  that  it  was  of 
great  value ;  not  perha})S  making  due  allowance  for  its  being  their  hamt.  And 
Sir  Ferdinando  adds,  ^  After  I  nad  those  people  sometimes  in  my  custody,  I 
observed  in  them  an  inclination  to  follow  the  example  of  the  better  sort ;  and 
in  all  tlieir  carriages,  manifest  shows  of  great  civility,  far  from  the  rudeness 
of  our  common  people.  And  the  longer  I  conversed  with  them,  the  better 
hope  they  gave  me  of  those  parts  where  they  did  inhabit,  as  proper  for  our 
uses;  especially  when  I  found  what  goodly  rivers,  stately  islands,  and  safe 
harbors,  those  parts  abounded  with,  bein^  the  special  marks  I  leveled  at  as  the 
only  want  our  nation  met  with  in  all  their  navigations  along  that  coast  And 
having  kept  them  full  three  vears,  I  made  them  able  to  set  me  down  what 
great  rivers  run  up  into  the  land,  what  men  of  note  were  seated  on  them, 
what  power  they  were  of,  how  allied,  what  enemies  tliey  had,"  &c. 

Thus  having  sained  a  knowledge  of  the  country.  Sir  Ferdinando  got  ready 
^'a  ship  furnished  with  men  and  all  necessaries"  for  a  voyage  to  America,  and 
sent  as  her  captain  Mr.  Henry  C/uiUoung^^  with  whom  he  also  sent  two  of  his 
Indians.  The  names  of  these  were  ^^acvsnet  and  Manida.  ChdUmt,  having 
been  taken  sick  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  altered  his  course,  and  lost 
some  time  in  the  West  Indies.  After  being  Me  to  procoed  northward,  he 
departed  from  Porto  Rico,  and  was  soon  after  taken  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and 
carried  uito  Spain,  ^  where  their  ship  and  goods  were  confiscate,  themselves 
made  prisoners,  the  voya^  overthrown,  and  both  my  natives  lost"  One, 
however,  Aasacumdy  was  afterwards  recovered,  if  not  the  other.  This  voyage 
of  ChaUma  was  in  1606. 

It  appears  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham  |  had  agreed  to  send  a  vessel 
to  the  aid  of  Chalons,  which  was  accordingly  done  before  the  news  of  his 
being  taken  was  known  in  England.  For  Sir  Ftrdinando  Gorgts  says,  **'  It 
pleased  the  lord  chief  justice,  according  to  his  promise,  to  dtspatch  CapL 
[Jlfor^tn]  Prin  from  Bristol,  with  hope  to  have  found  Capt  ChaUovngtf* 
''but  not  hearing  by  any  means  what  became  of  him,  afler  he  had  made  a 
perfect  discovery  of  all  thpee  rivers  and  harbors,"  "  brings  with  him  the  most 
exact  discoveiy  of  chat  coast  that  ever  came  to  my  hands  since,  and,  indeed^ 
be  was  the  best  able  to  perfonn  it  of  any  I  met  withal  to  this  present,  [time,] 
which,  with  his  relation  of  tlie  country,  wrought  such  an  impression  in  the 
lord  chief  justice,  and  us  all  that  were  his  associates,  that  (notwiihstanding  our 
first  disaster)  we  set  up  our  resolutions  to  follow  it  with  ctfect" 

Dekamutt  and  SkiUwarroes  were  with  Prin^  iu  this  voyage,  and  were,  with- 
out doubt,  his  most  efficient  aids  in  surveying  the  const  it  appears  from 
Gorges,  that  Dthamda  was  sent  by  tlie  chief  "justice,  who  we  suppose  had 
considered  him  his  property,)  and  Sketttoarrots  by  himselfl  -  They  returned 
again  to  Eugl:uid  witli  Prm, 

^      '  ■■■-■■  ■  y        ■  ■■  ■  ■  ■'      ■   ■  I       -  ■      — ■■     ^     ■     ■■■  ■  i^■^  ■   »ii.  *  ^       ^' 

*  Ii  seems,  lioin  (lny  \,ar{  ol  im  narraiive,  that  he  bad  bul  three  of  them,  butyfiom  subsequent 
passages,  it  appears  he  had  tbero  all.  See  also  Afkerira  jHtinltd  to  the  Li/(. 
t  ChaHortA,  by  some.  Gorget  has  himi  sometimes,  C'la/owns,  Chaion,  dec. 
i'fhe  same  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Sir  W.  Halegh  and  his  asKoriates,  in  1603.  See 
Prince'*  Worthies  of  Pevon,  672,  673.  Futlrr,  in  bis  H^'oW/mm  of  England,  ii.  284,  sa^s, 
''Travelers  owed  their  salely  to  this  judge's  severity  many  years  aller  his  death,  which 
happened  Anno  Domini  16*  *,"  thinking*  uo  doubt,  be  had  nujrh  enlightened  his  reader  by 
definitely  stating  that  Sir  John  Popham  died  some  time  within  a  hundi  edyexkn.  The  severity 
referred  to  has  reference  to  his  importuning  Kinjg^  James  not  to  pardon  so  many  robbers  and 
thieves,  which,  he  saiH,  tended  to  render  the  judges  contemptible,  and  "  which  made  him 
more  sparing  alterward.*' 

^  Gorges,  one  of  the  main  springs  of  these  transactions,  who  wrote  the^  account  we  jB^ve, 

aiakes  no  mention  of  any  other  <'APtain  accompanying  him  *,  yet  Dr.  Hcimes's  authorities, 

JbtnatSf  i.  125,  led  him  to  record  Tiiomas  Hanam  as  the  performer  of  this'  voyage.    And  a 

^  niter  of  1622  says,  Hanam,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Haman,  went  commander,  and  Priamt 

QH^'fUsr.    S«e  2  Col.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  3.    This  agrees  with  the  account  of  Gorges  the 

^^1  litf  ^  yrthshly  been  given  to  him  by  Sir  Ferdmmdo. 
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Tbe  next  year,  1607,  these  two  natives  piloted  the  first  New  Eofffauid  colony 
to  the  mouth  of  Sagadahock  River,  since  the  Kennebeck.  They  left  Kngland 
30  May,  and  did  not  arrive  here  until  8  August  tbllowing.  **  As  soon  as  the 
president  had  taken  ^notice  of  tlie  place,  and  given  order  for  laudmg  the 
provisions,  he  despatched  away  Captain  Gilbeii^  with  Skiiwams  his  guide, 
for  the  thorough  discovery  of  the  rivers  and  habitations  of  the  natives,  by 
whom  he  was  brought  to  several  of  them,  where  he  found  civil  entertainment, 
and  kind  respects,  fiir  finom  brutish  or  savage  natures,  so  as  they  suddenly 
became  familiar  friends,  especiallv  by  the  means  of  Dehamda  and  SkUwarrtrs. 
**  So  as  the  president  was  earnestly  intreated  by  Sassenaw,  Aberemet,  and  othen*, 
the  priDcipal  Sagamores,  (as  they  call  their  great  lords,)  to  go  to  the  Bashabas, 
who  it  seems  was  their  king."  They  were  prevented,  however,  by  adverse 
weather,  from  that  journey,  and  thus  the  promise  to  do  so  was  unintentionally 
broken,  ^  much  to  the  ^ef  of  those  Sa^amor^sthat  were  to  attend  him.  The 
Baafaebas,  notwithstandmg,  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  sent  his  own  son  to  visit 
him,  and  to  beat  a  trade  with  him  for  furs.** 

Several  sad  and  melancholy  accidents  conspired  to  put  an  end  to  this  first 
colony  of  New  En^^and.  The  first  was  the  loss  of  their  store-house,  contain- 
ing most  of  their  supplies,  by  fire,  in  the  winter  following,  and  another  was  the 
death  of  Lord  Popkam.  It  consisted  of  100  men,  and  its  be^nning  was 
auspicious ;  but  these  calamities,  together  with  the  death  of  their  president, 
broke  down  their  resolutions.  So  many  discouragements,  notwitbstanfiiiig  a 
ship  with  supplies  had  arrived,  determined  them  to  abandon  the  country, 
which  they  did  in  the  spring.*  What  became  of  Dehamda  and  SktUwarrotn 
there  is  no  mention,  but  they  probably  remained  in  the  country  with  their 
friends,  unless  the  passage  whicn  we  shall  hereafter  extract,  be  construed  to 
mean  difierently.f 

To  return  to  TSsqiumium.  There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  narratives  of 
the  cotemporary  writeni  in  respect  to  this  chief,  which  shows,  either  that  some 
of  them  are  in  error,  or  that  there  were  two  of  the  same  name — one  carried 
away  by  Waymouih,  and  the  other  by  Hurd,  From  a  critical  examination  of 
the  accounts,  it  is  believed  there  was  but  one,  and  that  he  was  carried  away 
by  fVaifmouihj  as  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  relates,  whose  account  we  have  given 
above4  It  is  impossible  that  Sir  FSrdinando  should  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  names  of  those  he  received  from  Waymctdh.  The  names  of  those  carried 
off  by  Hunt  are  not  given,  or  but  few  of  them,  nor  were  they  kidnapped  until 
nine  years  after  fVaymotMs  voyage.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  jSouonfum, 
having  returned  home  from  the  service  of  Gorges,  went  again  to  England 
with  some  other  person,  or  perhaps  even  with  nurU,  But  we  are  uicliiied  to 
think  that  there  was  but  one  of  the  name,  and  his  being  carried  away  an  error 
of  inadvertence. 

Patuxet,  afterward  called  Plimouth,  was  tho  place  of  residence  of  Squantum^ 
who,  it  is  sail  I,  was  the  oul^  peraon  that  escaped  the  great  plague  of  which 
we  shall  particularly  speak  m  the  hfe  of  MassosoU ;  where,  at  the  same  time, 
we  shall  take  up  agam  the  life  of  SquofUumy  whose  history  is  so  iutunately 
connected  with  it 

It  was  in  1611  that  Captain  Edwanf  Harhw^  was  sent  ''to  discover  an  He 
supposed  about  Cape  Cod,**  who  **  falling  with  Monagigan,  they  found  onely 
Cape  Cod  no  He  but  tlie  maine ;  there  [at  Mouliigon  Isiimd]  they  detained 
three  Saluages  aboord  them,  called  Pechmo,  Mmwptt  and  Pekenimne,  but 
Peehmo  leapt  ouerboard,  and  got  away ;  and  not  long  after,  with  his  consorts, 
cut  their  Boat  from  theirsteme,  got  her  on  shore,  and  so  filled  her  with  sand 
and  guarded  her  with  bowes  and  arrowes,  the  English  lost  her.**) 

This  exploit  of  Peehmo  is  as  truly  brave  as  it  was  daring.    To  have  got 

*  They  bad  '*  seated  tbemnelvcs  in  a  peniusula,  which  is  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbifl  river,  [Sagada- 
hock,] where  ibev  built  a  (ortre«s  to  defeiul  themselves  from  tlieir  eucmies,  which  they  uamed 
8t,  George."    Amtriea  painted  to  tht  Life,  hy  Ferd.  Gorget,  Esq.  p.  19. 

t  See  life  MaJtaasoU 

X}i  is  plain,  fiom  Prince,  Chron.  134,  that  his  authors  had  confounded  the  namot  of  tbeae 
lodiaiis  one  with  anotlier. 


#1 
« 


(  Sir  Ferd.  Gorjres  is  orobahly  wrong  in  calling  ham  Henry  Harley. 
I  Capt.  Smith's  Gf«fi. /rw.  iV.£iv. 
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under  the  stern  of  a  ship,  in  the  face  of  armed  men,  and  at  the  same  tiaie  to 
have  succeeded  in  his  design  of  cutting  away  and  carrying  off  their  boat,  waa 
an  act  as  liold  and  daring,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  perlbnued  in  the  harbor  of 
Tripoli  by  our  countryman  Decatur. 

l^'roiii  Monliigon  norlow^  proceeding  southward,  fell  m  with  an  island 
called  then  by  tlie  Indians  AbAono.  From  tliis  place  ^  they  tooke  SakawcB- 
toHj  that  after  he  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  went  a  soldier  to  tlic  wars 
of  Bohemia."*  Whetlier  he  ever  returned  we  are  not  I  old.  From  this 
island  they  proceeded  to  Capawick,  since  culled  Capoge^  [Martha's  Vineyard.] 
Here  '*they  tooke  Coneconam  and  Epenotv/*  and  ^so,  with  fine  Saluagcs,  they 
returned  for  England.** 

EpmotOj  or,  as  some  wrote,  Epanoto,  seems  to  have  been  much  such  a 
character  as  PecAmo— artful,  cunning,  bold  and  daring.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges 
i^  cvi(iently  erroneous  in  part  of  his  statement  oiout  this  native,  in  as  fur  as  k 
relates  to  his  having  been  brought  away  by  Hunt,  For  Harloto's  voyage  wafl 
in  Kjll,  and  Epanow  was  sent  over  to  Cape  Cod  with  Captain  hohaon,  in 
1614,  some  months  before  Himi  left 

As  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  %vriter  to  hear  such  old  venerable  viriterB 
as  Smith,  Gorges,  &c.  speak,  tlie  reader  perhaps  would  not  pardon  hini  were 
be  to  withhold  what  tlie  intimate  acquaintance  of  tlie  interesting  Epanow  says 
of  him.    Hear,  then.  Sir  Ftrdinando : — 

^  While  I  was  laboring  by  what  n>eans  I  niiglit  best  continue  life  in  my 
languishiug  hopes,  there  comes  oner  Henry  HaHty\  unto  me,  bringing  with  him 
a  native  of  the  Island  of  Capawick,  a  pnce  seated  to  the  soutijH'ard  of  Cape 
Cod,  whose  name  was  Epemue,  a  person  of  goodly  stature,  strong  ai^d  well 
proportioned.  This  man  was  taken  upon  the  main,  [by  force,]  with  some  29) 
otlierB  by  a  ship  of  London  that  endeavored  to  sell  them  for  slaves  in  Spaine, 
but  being  understood  that  they  were  Americans,  and  being  fbund  to  be  unapt 
for  their  uses,  they  would  not  meddle  with  them,  this  being  one  of  them  they 
reflised,  wherein  they  exprest  more  worth  than  those  tljat  brought  them  to  t^ 
market,  who  could  not  but  known  that  our  nation  was  at  tliat  time  in  travel  for 
selling  of  Christian  colonies  upon  that  continent,  it  being  an  act  much  tendinff 
to  our  prejudice,  when  we  came  into  tiiat  part  of  tho  countries,  as  it  shaO 
further  ap|Kar.  How  Capt.  Harley  came  to  bo  possessed  of  this  savage,  I 
know  not,  but  I  understood  by  othere  how  he  had  been  shown  in  London  for 
a  wonder.  It  is  true.  ( as  1  have  said)  he  was  a  goodly  man,  of  a  brave  asfiect, 
stout  ami  solter  in  his  demeanor,  and  bad  learned  so  much  English  as  to  bid 
ttjose  that  wondered  at  him,  Welcome,  welcome  ;  this  being  the  last  and  best 
use  they  could  make  of  him,  tliat  was  now  grown  out  of  the  people's  wonder. 
The  ca|itain,  falling  further  into  his  fiutiiliarity,  fbund  him  to  be  of  acquaintance 
and  fri(  ndslii))  wfth  those  subject  to  the  Bashaba,  whom  the  captain  well  knew, 
being  hiitistlf  one  of  the  plantation,  sent  ov4r  by  the  lord  chiif  justice, 

K^opham,]  and  by  that  means  understood  much  of  his  language,  found  out 
e  place  of  his  birtli,"  &c. 

Before  proceeding  witli  the  history  of  Epanow,  the  account  of  Capt  Hi^num 
IlunVa  voyage  should  be  related  ;  because  it  is  said  that  it  was  chi(  fly  owing 
to  his  |)erj]dy  that  the  Indians  of  New  England  wi  re  become  so  liostile  to  the 
yoyag(  rs.  Nevertlieless,  it  is  plain,  tliat  (as  we  have  already  said)  Hunt  did 
not  commit  his  depredations  until  aftf  r  Epanow  had  escaped  out  of  tiie  hands 
of  the  English.  Capt  John  Snutk  was  m  company  with  Hunt,  and  we  will 
bear  him  rtlate  the  whole  tnuisaction.  After  stating  tliat  th^^y  arrived  at  Mon- 
higon  in  April,  161 4,^^  spent  a  king  time  in  trying  to  catch  whales  without 
success ;  and  as  ''for  go^d,  it  was  rather  the  master's  device  to  git  a  voyage^ 
tfa«t  {irojccted  it;"  that  for  trifles  they  got  **ncar  IICCO  beaver  skins,  100 


•  Capl.  Smhh'H  Gen.  Hist.  N.  Bng. 

t  PeihHus  not  the  Capl.  Harlmo  l)efore  mentionpd,  though  Prince  ihioks  Gorf;t.t  means  him. 

t  U  in  tnis  he  refers  to  those  taken  l>y  Hntd,  ax  1  Kiimosc,  be  »els  the  number  higher  than 
oOmvu.  Hl^giandsou,  F.  Gorget,  m  AmMrica  PaiMid,  <Slc.,  says  S4  wae  ihe  numlicr  seized 
by  Hunt 

&  Smith  had  an  ludtan  oMwl  TmHiM' with  hiia  is  Uu»  voyage,  whom  be  let  on  shore  at 
Cape  Cod. 
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martin,  and  as  many  otters,  the  most  of  them  within  the  distance  of  90  leagues," 
and  his  own  departure  for  Europe,  Capt.  Smith  proceeds : — 

**  The  other  ship  staid  to  fit  herself  for  Spam  w  ith  the  dry  fish,  which  was 
sold  at  Malaga  at  4  rials  the  quintal,  each  hundred  weight  two  quintals  and  a 
half — But  one  TViomas  Hunt,  the  master  of  this  ship,  ( when  I  wus  gone,) 
thinking  to  prevent  that  intent  I  had  to  make  there  a  plantation,  thereby  to 
keep  tliis  abounding  country  still  in  obscurity,  that  only  he  and  some  few 
merchants  more  might  enjoy  wholly  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  and  profit  of  this 
country,  betrayed  four-and-twenty  of  those  poor  salvages  aboard  nis  ship,  and 
most  dishonesdy  and  inhumanly,  for  their  kind  usage  of  me  and  all  our  men, 
carried  them  with  him  to  Malaga  ;  and  there,  for  a  little  private  gain,  sold  these 
silly  salvages  for  rials  of  eight ;  but  this  vile  act  kept  him  ever  after  from  any 
more  employment  to  those  paits." 

F,  Gorges  the  younser  is  rather  confused  in  his  account  of  Hnnfs  voyage, 
as  well  as  the  elder.  But  the  fonner  intimates  that  it  was  on  account  of  Hunt^s 
selling  the  Indians  he  took  as  slaves,  the  news  of  which  having  got  into 
Engluid  before  Epahow  was  sent  out,  caused  this  Indian  to  niake  his  escape, 
and  consequently  the  overthrow  of  the  voyage ;  whereas  the  latter,  Sir  F^rdi- 
nandOf  does  not  attribute  it  to  that  We  will  now  hear  him  again  upon  this 
interesting  subject: — 

**  37^  reasons  of  my  undertaking  the  employment  for  the  island  of  Capawick* 

**  At  the  time  this  new  savage  [Epanow]  came  unto  me,  I  had  recovered 
Assacumd^  one  of  the  natives  1  sont  with  Capt  Chalownes  in  his  unhappy 
employment,  with  whom  I  lodged  Epenaw,  who  at  the  first  hardly  understood 
one  the  other's  speech,  till  after  a  while ;  I  perceived  the  difference  was  no 
more  than  that  as  oure  is  between  the  northern  and  southern  peoph,  so  that  I 
was  a  little  eased  in  the  use  I  made  of  my  old  servant,  whom  I  engaged  to  give 
account  of  what  he  learned  by  conference  between  themselves,  and  he  as 
fiuthfuUy  performed  it" 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  Epanoto  and  Assacumet  had  contrived  a  plan 
of  escape  before  they  left  England,  and  also,  bv  finding  out  what  the  English 
most  valued,  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  in  abundance  to  be  had  at  a  certain 
place  fik  th^ir  own  country,  prevailed  upon  them,  or  by  this  pretended  dis- 
covery were  the  means  of  the  voyage  being  undertaken,  of  which  we  are  now 
to  spc»k.  Still,  as  will  be  seen,  Sir  Ferdimmdo  does  not  speak  as  though  he  had 
been  quite  so  handsomely  duped  by  his  cunning  man  of  the  woods.  Gold,  it 
has  been  said,  was  the  valuable  commodity  to  which  Epanoto  was  to  pilot  die 
English.     Crorgts  proceeds : — 

^  They  fCapt  Iiobson  and  those  who  accompanied  him]  set  sail  in  June,  in 
Anno  1614,  being  fully  instructed  how  to  demean  themselves  in  every  kind, 
carrying  with  them  Epenow,  Assacomet^  and  H^anape,*  another  native  of  those 
parts  sent  me  out  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,t  for  my  better  information  in  the  parts 
of  the  counury  of  his  knowledge :  when  as  it  pleased  God  that  they  were 
arrived  upon  the  coast,  they  were  piloted  from  place  to  place,  by  the  natives 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  hearts  could  desire.  And  coming  to  the  harbor 
where  Epenow  was  to  make  ^ood  his  undertaking,  [to  point  out  the  gold  mine, 
no  doubr,1  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  aboard  ;  some  of  them 
being  his  orothers,  othere  his  near  cousins,  [or  relatives,]  who.  after  they  had 
communed  together,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  captain,  departed  in 
their  canoes,  promising  the  next  morning  to  come  aboaro  again,  and  bring 
some  trade  with  them.  But  Epenow  privately  (as  it  appeared^  had  contracted 
with  his  friends,  how  he  might  make  nis  escape  widiout  performing  what  he 
had  undertaken,  bein^  in  truth  no  more  than  he  had  told  me  he  was  to  do 
though  with  loss  of  his  life.    For  otherwise,  if  it  were  found  that  he  hod  dis* 

i_  ^— — ■—  ■  -  ■        ■■  ..       , 

*  Doubtless  the  same  called  by  others  Manawel,  who,  it  would  seem  from  Mr.  HiMard, 
{HtMi.  N.  Eng.  99.)  died  before  Epanow  escaped,  *'  soon  afler  the  ship's  arrival." 

t  How  he  came  there,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless  natives  were  carried  of^of 
whom  no  mention  is  made.  This  was  unouestionably  the  case,  for  when  it  came  to  ■'^  a 
common  thing  for  vessels  to  bnnr  home  Indians,  no  mention,  of  course*  would  be  mada 
of  them,  especially  if  cbey  weot  vmitarily,  as,  no  doubt,  many  did. 
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covered  the  secrets  of  his  country,*  he  was  sure  to  have  his  brains  knockt  out 
as  soon  as  he  came  ashore  ;t  for  that  cause  I  gave  the  captain  strict  charge  to 
endeavor  by  all  m^ans  to  prevent  his  escaping  from  them.  And  for  the  more 
surety,  I  gave  order  to  have  three  gentlemen  of  my  own  kindred  to  be  ever  at 
hand  with  him  ;  clothing  him  with  long  garments,  fidy  to  be  laid  hold  on,  if 
occasion  should  require.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  friends  being  all  come 
at  the  time  appointed  with  twenty  canoes,  and  lying  at  a  certain  distance  with 
their  bows  reiady,  the  captain  calls  to  them  to  come  aboard  ;  but  they  not 
moving,  he  speaks  to  Epenoio  to  come  unto  him,  where  he  was  in  the  fore- 
castle of  the  ship,  he  bemg  then  in  the  waste  of  the  ship,  between  the  two 
gentlemen  that  had  him  in  guard ;  starts  suddenly  from  them,  and  coming  to 
le  captain,  calls  to  his  friends  in  English  to  come  aboard,  in  the  interim  slips 
himself  overboard :  And  although  he  were  taken  hold  of  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany, yet,  being  a  strong  and  heavy  man,  could  not  be  stayed,  and  was  no 
sooner  in  the  water,  but  the  natives,  [his  friends  in  the  bc^ts,]  sent  such  a 
shower  of  arrows,  and  came  withal  desperately  so  near  the  ship,  that  they 
carried  him  away  in  despight  of  all  the  musquetteers  aboard,  who  were,  for  the 
number,  as  good  as  our  nation  did  afford.  And  thus  were  my  hopes  of  that 
particular  [voyage]  made  void  and  frustrate.'' 

From  the  whole  of  this  narration  it  is  evident  that  Epanaw  was  forcibly 
retained,  if  not  forcibly  carried  off,  by  the  English.  And  some  relate|  that  he 
attacked  Capt  Dermar  and  his  men,  supposing  they  had  come  to  seize  and 
carry  him  back  to  England.  It  is  more  probable,  we  think,  that  he  meant 
to  be  revenged  for  his  late  captivity,  and,  according  to  real  Indian  custom, 
resolved  that  the  first  whites  cdiould  atone  for  it,  either  with  their  life  or  liberty. 
Gorges  does  not  tell  us  what  his  brave  **  musquetteers "  did  when  Epanow 
escaped,  but  from  other  sources  we  learn  that  tliey  fired  upon  his  liberators, 
killing  and  wounding  some,  but  how  many,  they  could  only  conjecture.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  conjecture  about  the  damage  sustained  on  the  part  of  the 
ship's  crew,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  when  they  received  the  ^'shower  of 
arrows,"  Capt  Hobson  and  many  of  his  men  were  wounded.§  And  jSlimtMl 
says,  "  So  well  he  had  contrived  his  businesse,  as  many  reported  he  intendea 
tohftve  surprised  the  ship;  but  seeing  it  could  not  be  efi[ected  to  his  liking, 
before  them  all  he  leap^  ouer  boord." 

nWe  next  meet  with  Epanow  in  1619.  Capt  Hnomoi  Dormer^  or  Dermar,  ia 
the  employ  of  Sir  F.  GmrgtSf  met  with  him  at  Capoge,  the  place  where,  five 
]tears  before,  he  made  h£  escape  from  Capt  Hobion.  Gvrges  writes,  **-  This 
alvage,  speaking  some  English,  laughed  at  his  owne  escape,  and  reported  the 
story  of  It  Mr.  Dormer  tiSd  him  he  came  from  me,  and  was  one  of  my  ser- 
vants, and  that  I  was  much  grieved  he  had  been  so  ill  used  as  to  be  forced  to 
steal  away.  This  savage  was  so  cunning,  that,  after  he  had  questioned  him 
about  me,  and  all  be  knew  Itelonged  unto  me,  conceived  he  was  come  on  pur- 
pose to  betray  him;  and  [soj  conspired  with  some  of  his  fellows  to  take  the 
captain  ;  thereupon  they  laid  hands  upon  him.  But  he  being  a  brave,  stout 
gentleman,  drew  his  sword  and  flieed  himself  but  not  without  14  wounds. 
This  disaster  forced  him  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  Virginia  to  be  cured  of 
his  wounds.  At  the  second  return  [he  having  just  come  from  there]  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  fiill  sick  and  die,  of  the  infirmity  many  of  our  nation  are 
subject  unto  at  their  first  coming  into  those  parts." 

The  ship's  crew  being  at  the  same  time  on  shore,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which 
seme  of  Epanoto's  company  were  slain.  "  This  is  the  last  time,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Historical  Collections,  **  that  the  soil  of  Martha's  Vineyard  was  stained 
with  human  blood ;  for  finom  chat  day  to  the  present  [1807]  no  Lidian  has  been 
kiUed  by  a  white  man,  nor  white  man  by  an  Indian.'' 

In  relation  te  the  fight  which  Dermer  and  his  men  had  with  the  Indians  at 
the  Vineyard,  Morion  f  relates  that  the  English  went  on  shore  to  trade  with 
them,  when  they  were  assaulted  and  all  ihe  men  slain  but  one  that  kept  the 

*  The  teerets  of  the  sandy  island  Capof;^,  or  the  neighboring  shores  of  Cape  Cod,  whatever 
they  are  now,  existed  only  in  faith  of  such  sanipiine  minds  as  Sir  Ferdimtttdo  and  his  adherents, 
t  We  need  no  better  display  of  the  craA  of  fponoto,  or  proof  of  his  cunniuf  in  deep  plots. 
1  JB^Atnofi,  Amer.  Biog.  1. 361  6  £bioW«  New  England. 

I  Ibid.  t  N.  £og.  Memorial,  58,  fi9. 
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boat  <^Bttt  die  [captain]  himself  got  on  board  verv  sore  wounded,  and  they 
bad  cut  off  his  bead  upon  the  cuddy  of  the  boat,  hacl  not  his  man  rescued  him 
witli  a  sword,  and  so  they  got  him  away."  Squanio  was  with  Capt  Demur  at 
this  time,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  MaasaaoiL 


.      CHAPTER  IL 

Arrival  and  frst  Proceedings  of  the  English  who  settle  at  Plimouth — Their  first 
discovery  of  Indians— Their  first  battle  with  them — Samoset — Squanto — Massasoit 
— lyanough — Aspinet —  Caunectmaih — C  a  n  if  b  it  a  kt— W  ittu  w  a  m  et — P  e  k  a  u  ot— 
HoBoiroK — Tokmnahaman'~-'ObbatinewaJt — Nasepashamet — Squaw-Saekem  of 
MuMU^husetts —  Webeowet. 

lit  1690  some  determined  ipi^ite  people,  with  the  moet  astonishing  and 
invincible  firmness,  undertook  to  wander  9600  miles  fit>m  the  land  of  their 
birth,  and,  in  the  most  hazardous  manner,  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode  upon 
die  borders  of  a  boundless  wilderness, — a  wilderness  as  great,  or  far  greater, 
for  aught  they  knew,  than  the  expanse  €f£  ocean  which  they  were  to  pass. 
But  ail  dangers  and  difficulties^  there  to  be  encountered,  weighed  nothing  in 
eomparison  with  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  might  enjoy  when 
once  beyond  the  control  of  their  bigoted  persecutora. 

These  singular  people  had  liberty  fix>m  their  oppressor,  James  L,  to  go  and 
setde  in  this  wilderness,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  some  of  the  lands  of 
the  Indians,  provided  they  paid  hm  or  some  of  his  friends  for  them.  No  one 
seems  then  to  have  questioned  how  this  kinff  came  by  t|ie  right  and  title  to 
lands  here,  any  more  than  how  he  came  by  his  crown.  They  were  less  scru- 
pulous, perhaps^  in  this  matter,  as  the  king  told  them,  in  a  charter*  which 
he  granted  them,  Uumgk  not  OU  after  they  had  saUed  fbr  America,  **  that  he 

HAJ)  B£BK  0IVEN  CERTAINLT  TO  KlfOWB,  THAT  WITHIN  THESE  LATE  TEA  RES  . 
THERE  HATH,  BT  God's  VISITATION,  RAIGNED  A  WONDERFDLI.  PLAGITE,  TO- 
flBTHEE  WITH  HABIT  HORRIBLE  SLACOHTERS  AND  MURTHERS,  COMMITTED 
AMODNOST  THE  SAUAOlfS  AND  BRUTISH  PEOPLE  TIffERE  HEERTOFORE  INIIAB- 
ITINO,  IN  A  MANNER  TO  THE  UTTER  DESTRUCTION,  DEVASTACiaN  AND  DEPOP- 
ULACION  OP  THAT  WHOLE  TERRITORYB,  SO  THAT  THERE  IS  NOT  LEFT,  FOR' 
MANY  LEAGUES  TOOETflER  IN  A  MANNER,  ANT  THAT  DOB  CLAIME  OR  CHALLENGE 

ANT  KIND  OF  i.NTERESTs  THEREIN."  f  This  WBS,  doubtlesB,  as  Well  knowu,  if 
not  better,  to  the  Piignms  (as  they  were  aptly  called)  as  to  King  James. 

AAer  numerous  delays  and  dLsappointments,  the  Pilgrims,  to  the  number  of 
41y  with  their  wives,  |  children,  and  servants,  sailed  from  Plimouth^  in  England, 
in  one  small  ship,  called  tin  Mayflower,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September. 
Their  passage  wa»  attended  with  great  peril ;  but  they  safbly  arrived  at  Cape 
Cod,  9  Nov.  following,  without  the  loss  of  any  of  their  number.  They  now 
proceeded  to  make  the  necesaary  discoveries  to  seat  themselves  on  the  liarren 
coast  One  of  the  first  things  they  found  necessary  to  do,  to  preserve  order 
among  themselves,  was,  to  form  a  kind  of  constitution,  or  general  oHtline  of 
government.  Having  dgne  this,  it  was  signed  by  the  41,  two  days  after  their 
arrival,  viz.  11  Nov.  The  same  day,  15  or  16  of  their  numlier,  covereil  with 
amior,  proceeded  to  the  land,  and  commenced  discoveries.  The  Itidiaus  did 
not  show  themselves  to  the  English  until  the  15th,  and  then  they  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  themi  Aliout  5  or  6  at  firat  on^  appeared,  wtio  fled  into  the 
woods  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  themselves.  The  Euglisluiien  followed 
them  many  miles,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 

First  Battle  uith  the  Indians. — ^This  was  upon  8  Dec  1620,  and  we  wHl 
give  the  account  of  it  in  the  language  ot  one  that  was  nn  iictor  in  it  **  We 
went  rmging  up  and  down  till  the  sun  begau  Ui  draw  low,  and  tlien  we  hasted 

*  Thjf  charter  bean  date  3  Nov.  1690.     Chalmrs,  Polit  ARnaii;  81. 
\  HatanPs  Httt.  CoUectiont,  I,  106,  where  ibe  e&iire^  ehafier  may  be  aeen.    It  ^as 
aHerwank  called  Thk  Grand  Plibootm  FAvaar.    Cludmsrs^  ib» 
X  There  were,  io  all,  98  females. 
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out  of  the  woods  that  we  might  come  to  our  shallop.  By  that  time  we  had 
done,  and  our  shallop  come  to  us,  it  was  within  night  [7  Dec.],  and  we  betook 
us  to  our  rest,  afler  we  had  set  our  watch. 

^*  About  midnight  we  heard  a  great  and  hideous  cry,  and  our  sentinel  called 
Arm!  arm!  So  we  bestirred  ourselves,  and  shot  off  a  couple  of  muskets,  and 
[the]  noise  ceased.  We  concluded  that  it  was  a  company  of  wolves  and  foxes, 
for  one  [of  our  company]  told  us  he  had  heard  such  a  noise  in  Newfoundland. 
About  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  [8  Dec]  we  bepan  to  be  stirring.  Upon  a 
sudden  we  heard  a  great  and  strange  cry,  which*  we  knew  to  l^  the  same 
voices,  though  they  varied  their  notes.  One  of  our  company,  being  abroad, 
came  running  in  and  cried.  They  art  men!  bidiam!  buHansH  and  withal 
their  arrows  came  flying  amongst  us.  Our  men  nm  out  with  all  speed  to 
recover  their  arms.  The  cry  of  our  enemies  was  dreadful,  especially  when 
our  men  ran  out  to  recover  their  arma  Their  note  was  after  this  manner, 
JVoach  tcoach  ha  ha  hack  ufoach.  Our  men  were  no  sooner  come  to  their  arms, 
but  the  «nemy  was  ready  to  assault  them.  There  was  a  lusty  man,  and  no 
whit  less  valiant,  who  was  thought  to  be  their  captain,  stood  behind  a  tree, 
within  half  a  musket  shot  of  us,  and  there  let  his  arrows  fly  at  us.  He  stood 
three  shots  of  a  musket  At  length  one  of  us,  as  he  said,  taking  fUll  aim  at 
him,  he  gave  an  extraordinary  cry,  and  away  they  went  all.** 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  blood  was  shed  iu  this  battle ;  but  it  was  pretty 
strongly  presumed  that  the  big  captain  of  the  Indians  was  wounded.  The 
Indians  having  retreated,  the  conquerors  were  left  in  possession  of  the  battle- 
ground, and  they  proceeded  to  gather  together  the  trophies  of  this  theu*  first 
victory.  They  picked  up  18  arrows,  which  they  sent  to  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land by  the  return  of  the  Mayflower.  Some  of  these  were  curiously  **  headed 
with  brass,  some  with  harts'  horn,  and  otheni  with  eagles'  claws."  * 

It  appeared  afterwards  that  this  attack  was  made  by  the  Nauset  Indiana, 
whose  chief's  name  was  Aspind.  Whether  he  was  the  leader  in  this  fight,  a 
not  known ;  but  he  probably  was.  The  place  where  the  aflair  happened  was 
called  by  the  Indians  JSTamakehd ;  but  the  English  now  called  it  Tht  ISrH 
EncounUr, 

The  ELEVENTH  OF  DECEMBER,  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
New  England,  was  now  come,  and  this  was  the  day  of  the  LANDING  OF 
THE  PILGRIMS.  A  place  upon  the  inhospitable  shore  had  been  fixed  upon, 
and  was  this  day  taken  possession  of,  and  never  again  deserted.  The  ship 
until  then  had  been  their  penuanent  nbode,  which  now  they  gladly  exchangea 
for  the  sandy  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod. 

Welcome,  Englishmen !  Welcome,  Englishmen !  are  Words  so  inseparably 
associated  with  the  name  of  Samatei,  that  we  can  never  hear  the  one  without 
the  pleasing  recollection  of  the  other.  These  were  the  first  accents  our  pilgrim 
iatliers  hee^,  on  the  American  strand,  from  any  native.  We  mean  intelligible 
accents,  for  when  they  were  attacked  at  Namskeket,  on  their  first  arrival,  they 
huud  only  the  frightful  war-whoop.     ■ 

The  finit  time  Indians  were  seen  by  the  pilgrims,  was  upon  15th  Nov.  1690L 
**  They  espied  5  or  6  people,  with  a  dog,  coming  towards  them,  who  wero 
savages ;  who,  when  they  saw  them,  ran  into  the  woods,  and  whistled  the  dog 
after  tliem."  f  And  though  the  English  ran  towards  tliem,  when  the  Indiana 
perceived  it  **they  ran  away  might  and  main,"  and  the  Englii^  '^  could  not 
come  near  them."  Soon  after  tliis,*  Morion  says  the  Indians  ''got  all  the 
powaws  in  the  country,  who,  for  tliree  clays  together,  in  a  horid  and  devilish 
maner  did  curse  and  execrate  them  with  their  conjurations,  which  assembly 


•  Mouret  Rdation,  in  I  Mm.  Hut,  Col.  VIII,  218, 219. 

t  ReiatioH  or  Journal  of  a  Plantation  settled  al  PlymouUif  in  N.  E.  uraally  cited  Jlfouit'tf 
Relation.  It  was.  no  doubt,  wriueu  by  several  of  the  company,  or  the  writer  waA  assisted  by 
several.  Mourt  aeema  lo  have  b«ien  the  pibiisher.  I  have  no  scruple  but  that  the  suneslioa 
of  Judge  ihtnt  is  correct,  via.  that  Richard  Oardner  was  the  principal  author.  Anout  the 
earlv  scltiemcnt  of  any  country,  there  never  was  a  more  important  document  It  was  printed 
in  1622,  and  is  now  reprinted  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  and  we  hope  soon'  to  see  it  printed  in  a 
volume  by  itself  in  a  style  worthy  of  its  importance.  As  h  stands  in  the  HiM.  Collections,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  cdosult,  a  part  of  it  beti^  eootainad  in  one  volume,  and  the  remainder  ia 
aaoihcr. 
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and  service  they  held  in  a  dark  and  dismal  swamp.    Behold  how  Satan  labor* 
ed  to  hinder  the  gospel  from  coming  into  New  England  i" 

It  was  on  Friday,  16th  March,  16Q1,  that  Samoset  suddenly  appeared  at' 
Plimouth,  and,  says  Mauris  **  He  very  Ijoldly  came  all  alone,  and  aIoi;]g  the 
houses,  strait  to  the  rendezvous,  where  we  intercepted  him,  not  suffering  him 
to  go  in,  as  undoubtedly  he  would,  out  of  iiis  boldness."  He  was  naked,  ^only 
a  leather  about  his  waist,  with  a  fringe  about  a  span  long."  The  weather  was 
very  cold,  and  this  author  adds,  ^  We  cast  a  horseman's  coat  about  him."  To 
reward  them  for  their  hospitality,  Samoset  gave  them  whatever  infonnation 
they  desired.  **  He  liad,  say  they,  learned  some  broken  English  amongst  the 
Englishmen  that  came  to  ^sh  at  Monhiggon,  and  knew  by  name  the  most  of 
the  captains,  commanders,  and  masters,  that  usually  come  [there].  He  was  a 
man  free  in  speech,  so  fiir  as  he  could  express  his  mind,  and  of  seemly  car- 
rfiige.  We  questioned  him  of  many  things  :  he  was  the  first  savage  we  could 
meet  withal.  He  said  he  was  not  of  those  parts,  but  of  Moratiggon,  and  one 
of  the  sagamores  or  lords  thereof:  had  been  8  months  in  these  parts,  it  lyins 
hence  [to  the  eastward]  a  day's  sail  with  a  great  wind,  and  five  days  by  lan£ 
He  discoursed  of  the  whole  country,  and  of  every  province,  and  of  their  sag- 
amores, and  their  number  of  men,  and  strength."  "  Ho  had  a  bow  and  two 
arrows,  the  one  headed,  and  the  other  un headed.  He  was  a  tail,  strait  man ; 
the  hair  of  his  head  black,  long  behind,  only  short  before ;  none  on  his  face  at 
all.  He  asked  some  beer,  but  we  gave  him  strong  water,  and  biscuit,  and 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  a  mallard ;  all  which  he  liked 
well."  <<  He  told  us  the  place  where  we  now  Uve  is  called  Patuxet,  and  that 
about  4  years  ago  all  the  inhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague,  and  there 
is  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  remaining,  as  indeed  we  have  found  none ; 
so  as  there  is  none  to  hinder  our  possession,  or  lay  claim  unto  it  All  the 
afternoon  we  spent  in  communication  with  him.  We  would  gladly  been  rid 
of  him  at  night,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  go  this  night  Then  we  thought  to 
carry  him  on  ship-board,  wherewith  he  was  well  content,  and  went  into  the 
shallop ;  but  the  wind  was  high  and  water  scant,  that  it  coukl  not  return  back. 
We  lodged  [with  him]  that  night  at  Stephen  Hopkins^  house,  and  watched 
him." 

Thus,  through  the  means  of  this  innocent  Indian,  was  a  correspondence 
happily  begun.  He  left  Plimouth  the  next  morning  to  return  to  Masaaaoit, 
who,  he  said,  was  a  sachem  having  under  him  60  men.  The  English  having 
left  some  tools  exposed  in  the  woods,  on  finding  that  they  were  missing,  rightly 
judged  the  Indians  had  taken  them.  They  complained  of  this  to  Samoset  in 
'  rather  a  threatening  air.  *^  We  willed  him  (say  they)  that  they  should  be 
brought  again,  otherwise  we  would  right  ourselves."  When  he  left  them  **  he 
promised  within  a  night  or  two  to  come  again,"  and  bring  some  of  MasaasoWi 
men  to  trade  with  them  in  beaver  skins.  As  good  as  his  word^  Samoset  came 
the  next  Sunday,  ^  and  brought  with  him  5  other  tall,  proper  men.  They  had 
every  man  a  deer's  skin  on  liim ;  and  the  principal  of  them  had  a  wild  cat'6 
dcin,  or  such  like,  on  one  arm.    They  had  most  of^them  long  hosen  up  to  theii 

Soins,  close  made ;  and  aboue  their  groins,  to  their  waist,  another  leadier 
ey  were  altogether  like  the  Irish  trousers.  They  are  of  complexion  like  out 
English  gipsies ;  no  hair,  or  very  litde,  on  their  faces ;  on  their  heads  long  bail 
to  their  shoulders,  only  cut  before ;  some  trussed  up  before  with  a  feather 
broadwise  like  a  fan;  another  a  fox-tail  hanging  out"  The  English  had 
charged  Samoaet  not  to  let  any  who  came  with  him  bring  their  arms ;  these, 
therefore,  lefl  "their  bows  and  arrows  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  towni 
We  gave  them  entertainment  as  we  thought  was  fitting  them.  They  did  eat 
liberally  of  our  English  victuals,"  and  appeared  very  friendly ;  ^  sang  and 
danced  after  their  manner,  like  anticks."  '^Some  of  them  had  their  faces 
painted  black,  from  the  forehead  to  the  chin,  four  or  five  fingers  broad :  others 
after  other  fiishions,  as  they  liked.  They  brought  three  or  four  skins,  but  we 
would  not  truck  with  them  all  that  day,  but  wished  them  to  bring  more,  and 
we  would  truck  for  all ;  which  tliey  promised  within  a  night  or  two,  and 
would  leave  these  behind  them,  though  we  were  not  willing  they  should ;  and 
they  brought  all  our  tools  asain,  which  were  taken  in  the  woods,  in  our 
absonce.    So,  because  of  the  day  [Simday]^  we  diwnisHed  them  00  soon  as  wa 
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could.  But  Samoaety  our  first  acquaintance,  either  was  sick,  or  feigned  himself 
so,  and  would  not  go  with  them,  and  stayed  with  us  till  Wednesday  morning. 
Then  we  sent  him  to  them,  to  know  the  reason  they  came  not  accortling  to 
their  words  ;  and  we  gave  him  a  hat,  a  pair  of  stockings  and  shoes,  a  shirt,  and 
a  piece  of  cloth  to  tie  ahout  his  waist." 

Savwset  returned  a^in,  the  next  day,  hringing  with  him  Squanto,  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter.  He  was  "the  only  native  (says  Mourt's  Relation)  of 
Patiixet,  where  we  now  inhabit,  who  was  one  of  the  30  [or  24]  captives,  that 
by  Hunt  were  carried  away,  and  had  been  in  England,  and  dwelt  in  Comhill 
with  master  John  Slaintj  a  merchant,  and  could  speak  a  little  English,  with 
three  others."  They  brought  a  few  articles  for  trade,  but  the  more  important 
news  "that  their  great  sagamore,  Massasott,  was  hard  by,'*  whose  introduc- 
tion to  them  accordingly  followed. 

In  June,  1621,  a  boy,  John  BiUingUm,  having  been  lost  in  the  woods,  several 
English,  with  Squanto  and  Tokamahamony  undertook  a  voyage  to  Nauset  in 
search  for  him.  Squanto  was  their  interpreter ;  "  the  other,  Tokamahamon^  a 
special  friend."  The  weather  was  fair  when  they  set  out,  "  but  ere  they  had 
been  long  at  sea,  there  arose  a  storm  of  wmd  and  rain,  with  much  lightning 
and  thunder,  insomuch  that  a  f water]  spout  arose  not  far  from  them."  How- 
ever, they  escaped  danger,  and  arrived  at  night  at  Cunimaquid.  Here  they 
met  with  some  Indians,  who  informed  them  that  the  boy  was  at  Nauseu 
These  Indians  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  invitiBg  them  on  shore  to  eat 
with  them. 

lyanough  was  sachem  of  this  place,  and  these  were  hb  men'.  **  They  brought 
us  to  their  sachim  (says  Mowi)  or  governor,  whom  they  call  tyanough^  who 
then  appeared  about  26  years  of  age,  **  but  very  personable,  gentle,  courteous, 
and  fau'-conditioned,  indeed,  not  like  a  savage,  save  for  his  atture.  His  enter- 
tainment was  answerable  to  his  parts,  and  his  cheer  plentiful  and  various." 
Thus  is  portrayed  the  amiable  character,  lyanoueh,  by  those  who  knew  him. 
We  can  add  but  little  of  him  except  his  wretched  fate.  The  severity  executed 
upon  Wiituwamet  and  Peksttot  caused  such  consternation  and  dread  of  the 
English  among  many,  that  they  forsook  theur  wonted  habitations,  fled  into 
swamps,  and  Hved  in  tmhealthy  places,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  until  many  died 
with  diseases  which  they  haa  thus  contracted.    Among  such  victims  were 

Sanough,  Aspinetf  Coneconam,  and  many  more.    Hence  tlie  English  supposed 
ey  were  in  PeksuoVs  conspiracy,  as  will  be  more  particularly  related  here- 
after. 

While  the  English  were  with  fyanough,  at  Cummaquid,  they  relate  that 
there  was  an  old  woman,  whom  they  juoged  to  be  no  less  than  100  years  okl, 
who  came  to  see  them,  because  she  had  never  seen  English ;  "yet  (say  they) 
[she]  could  not  behold  us  without  breaking  forth  •into  great  })assion,  weeping 
and  crying  excessively."  They  inquired  the  reason  of  it,  and  were  told  tliat 
she  had  three  sons,  "  who,  when  master  Hunt  was  in  these  fiarts,  went  aboard 
his  ship  to  trade  with  him,  and  he  carried  them  captives  into  Spain."  Squanto 
being  present,  who  was  carried  away  at  the  same  time,  was  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances,  and  thus  die  English  became  knowing  to  her  distress,  and 
told  her  they  were  sorry,  that  Hunt  was  a  bad  man,  but  that  all  the  other  Eng- 
lish were  well  disposed,  and  would  never  injure  lier.  They  then  gave  her  a 
few  trinkets,  which  considerably  appeased  her. 

Our  voyagers  now  proceed  to  Nauset.  accompanied  by  lyanoug^h  and  two 
of  his  men.  ^spinet  was  the  sachem  of  this  place,  to  whom  Sqwiido  was  sent, 
hanough  and  his  men  having  gone  before.  Squanto  having  informed  Jispvn/d 
that  his  English  friends  had  come  for  the  boy,  he  "  came  (they  relate)  with  a 
great  train,  and  brought  the  boy  with  him,"  one  carrying  him  through  the 
water.  This  being  at  or  near  the  place  where  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
English,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  as  has  been  related,  caused  them 
to  be  on  their  guard  at  this  time. 

At  this  time,  Jianvnd  had  in  his  company  "  not  less  than  an  hundred ;"  half 
of  whom  attended  the  boy  to  the  boat,  and  the  rest  "stood  aloof,"  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  looking  on.  Jlspinet  delivered  up  the  boy  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, "  behung  with  beads,  and  made  peace  with  us ;  we  blowing  a  knife  on 
him,  and  likewise  on  another,  that  first  entertained  the  boy,  and  brought  bim 
thither." 
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hfonougk  did  not  accompany  the  expedition  in  their  return  from  Nauset,  but 
went  home  by  land,  and  was  ready  to  entertain  the  company  on  their  return. 
From  contrary  winds  and  a  want  of  fi*esh  water,  the  voyagers  were  obliged  to 
touch  again  at  Cummaquid.  **  There  (say  thcyj  we  met  again  with  fyanoughj 
and  the  most  of  his  town."  "He,  being  still  willing  to  gi'atify  us,  took  a  nmd- 
let,  and  led  our  men  in  the  dark  a  great  way  for  water,  but  could  find  none 
good,  yet  brought  such  as  there  was  on  his  ni^ck  with  (hem.  In  the  meantime 
the  women  joined  hand  in  hand,  singing  and  dancing  before  the  shallop  ;*  the 
men  also  showing  all  the  kindness  they  could,  fycmough  himself  taking  a 
bracelet  from  about  his  neck,  and  hanging  it  about  one  of  us." 

They  were  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  harbor  of  Cummaquid  from  baffling 
winds  and  tides,  which  lyanoush  seeing,  the  next  moniing  he  ran  along  the 
shore  after  them,  and  they  took  him  into  their  shallop,  and  returned  with  him 
to  his  town,  where  he  entertained  them  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to  what  he  had 
done  before.  They  now  succeeded  in  getting  water,  and  shortly  aAer  returned 
borne  in  safe^. 

While  at  Nauset,  the  English  heard  that  Massasoit  had  been  attacked  and 
carried  off  by  the  Narragansets,  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  SkmdUh  and 
MerUm  against  Caunhitemt,  as  will  be  found  related  in  his  life. 

About  this  time,  six  sachems  of  the  neighboring  country  had  their  fidelity 
tested,  by  being  called  upon  to  sign  a  treaty  subjecting  themselves  to  Kins 
James,  as  will  be  found,  also,  in  that  life.  But  to  return  again  to  Aapind,  and 
other  sachems  of  Cape  Cod. 

By  the  hnprovidence  of  a  company  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Thomas  WesUm,  in  1622,  they  had  been  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  starvation  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  In  fact,  the  Pliniouth  people  were  but 
very  little  better  off;  and  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  Indians,  the  wonatt  of 
consequences  might  have  ensued  to  both  these  infant  coloniea 

As  the  winter  progressed,  the  two  colonies  entered  into  articles  of  agreement 
to  go  on  a  trading  voyage  among  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  to  buy  corn,  and 
whatever  else  might  conduce  to  their  livelihood.  Squanlo  was  pilot  in  this 
expedition;  but  he  died  before  it  was  accomplished,  and  the  record  of  his 
death  stands  thus  in  Winslow's  Relatioit  :-r 

**  But  here  fat  Manamoyk,  since  Chatham],  though  they  had  determined  to 
make  a  second  essay  [to  pass  within  the  'shoals  of  Cape  Cod] ;  yet  God  had 
otherwise  disposed,  who  struck  JHsquantum  with  sickness,  insomuch  as'  he 
there  died,  which  crossed  their  southward  trading,  and  the  more,  because  the 
master's  sufficiency  was  much  doubted,  and  the  season  very  tempestuous,  and 
not  fit  to  go  upon  discovery,  having  no  guide  to  direct  them."  His  disorder, 
according  to  Prince,  was  a  fever,  ''blowing  much  at  the  nose,  which  the 
Indians  reckon  a  fatal  symptom."  He  desired  the  governor  would  pray  for 
him,  that  he  might  go  to  the  Englishmen's  God,  "bequeathing  his  things  to 
sundry  of  bis  English  friends,  as  remembrances  of  his  love ;  of  whom  we 
have  a  great  loss." 

Thus  died  the  famous  Squanto,  or  Tasquanium^  in  December,  1622.  To 
him  the  pilgrims  were  greatly  indebted,  although  he  oflen,  through  extreme 
folly  and  shortsightedness,  gave  them,  as  well  as  himself  and  otliers,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  as  in  the  life  of  Massasoii  and  fTofromoft  will  appear. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  pilot  was  taken  away  by 
death,  and  the  expedition  came  near  bein^  abandoned.  However,  before 
Squanto  died,  he  succeeded  in  introducing  his  friends  to  the  sachem  of  Mana- 
moick  and  his  people,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  honor  to  any  people  in  any  age.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  as  none  of  the  English  had  ever  been  there  before,  and  were  utter 
strangers  to  them.  After  they  had  refreshed  them  "  with  store  of  venison  and 
other  victuals,  which  they  brought  them  in  great  abundance,"  they  sold  them 
**  8  hog8h€ads  of  com  and  beans,  thaugh  the  people  toere  but  few," 

From  Manamoick  they  proceeded  to  Massachusetts,  but  could  do  nothing 

•  It  was  a  custom  with  most  Indian  nations  to  dance  when  stran^rs  came  among  them. 
Baron  LahovOan  says  it  was  the  manner  of  the  Iroauois  to  dance  "  lorsque  tesjtrangert 
passerU  dan$  Uur  jxitg^  ou  que  leurt  emumi*  envoieni  att  ambasaadaurt  pour  faitt  deM  propf^ 
nttom  de  paix^'^-^MemHre*  de  L'Ameriquef  ii.  110. 
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there,  as  Mr.  Wesion^s  men  had  ruined  the  market  by  giving  ^  as  much  for  a 
quart  of  com,  as  we  used  to  do  for  a  beaver's  skin."  Therefore  tliey  returned 
again  to  Cape  Cod,  to  Nauset,  "  where  tlie  sachem  •^spinet  used  the  frovmior 
very  kindly,  and  where  they  bought  8  or  10  hoghlieads  of  com  and  beaiis:  also 
at  a  place  called  MaUachiest,  where  they  had  hke  kind  entertainment  mul  com 
also.  While  here,  a  violent  storm  drove  on  shore  and  so  damaged  their  pinnace, 
that  they  could  not  get  their  com  on  board  the  ship :  so  tliey  made  a  stack  of  it, 
and  secured  it  from  the  weather,  by  covering  it  with  mats  and  sed<ro.  ,'hpinet 
was  desired  to  watch  and  keep  wild  animals  from  destroying  it,  until  they 
could  send  for  it ;  also,  not  to  suffer  their  boat  to  be  concerned  witli.  All  this 
he  faithfully  did,  and  the  governor  returned  home  by  land,  "receiving  great 
kindness  from  tlie  Indians  by  tlie  way."  At  this  time  there  was  a  great  sick- 
ness among  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  "not  unlike  the  plague,  il*  not  the 
Bame ;"  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  recorded. 

Some  time  aner,  Standish  went  to  bring  the  com  leA  at  Nauset,  and,  as  iLsual, 
gets  himself  into  difhcultv  with  the  Indians.  One  of^sjnneVs  men  happiuiing 
to  come  to  one  of  Standuh^a  boats,  which  being  left  entirely  without  gntuxl,  he 
took  out  a  few  trinkets,  such  as  **  beads,  scissors,  and  other  trifles,"  which  w  hen 
the  English  captain  found  out,  "he  took  certain  of  his  company  with  him,  and 
went  to  the  sachem,  telling  him  what  had  happened,  and  requiring  the  same 
a^in,  or  the  party  that  stole  them,"  ^or  else  he  toould  revenge  it  on  them  before 
lus  depariure^^  and  so  departed  for  the  night,  *^  refusing  whatsoever  kindness  they 
offered^  However,  the  next  morning,  Aspind^  attended  by  many  of  his  men, 
went  to  the  EngUsh,  "in  a  stately  manner,"  and  rcstoretl  all  the  "trifles;"  for 
the  exposing  of  which  the  English  deserved  ten  times  as  much  reprehension 
as  the  man  for  taking  them. 

Squanto  being  tlie  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  sickness  at  Patuxet, 
inquirers  for  an  account  of  that  calamity  will  very  reasonably  expect  to  flod  it 
in  a  history  of  his  hfe.  We  therefore  will  relate  all  tliat  is  known  of  it,  not 
elsewhere  to  be  noticed  in  our  progress.  The  extent  of  its  ravages,  as  near  as 
we  can  judge,  was  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Kennel)eck,  or  perhaps  Penob- 
scot, and  was  supposed  to  have  commenced  about  1617,  and  the  length  of  its 
duration  seems  to  have  been  between  two  and  three  years,  as  it  was  nearly 
abated  in  1619.  The  Indians  gave  a  frightful  account  of  it,  saying  that  they 
die<l  so  fast  "  tliat  the  Uving  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead."  When  the  Eng- 
lish arrived  in  the  country,  their  bones  were  thick  upon  the  ground  in  many 
Slacea  This  they  looked  upon  as  a  great  providence,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
estroyed  "  multitudes  of  the  berberous  heathen  to  make  way  for  the  chosen 
people  of  God." 

"  Some  had  expired  in  (ip;ht,— the  brands 
Still  rosled  in  their  bony  hands, — 

In  plague  and  famine  some." — Campbell. 

All  wars  and  disasters,  in  those  days,  were  thought  to  be  preceded  by  aome 
strange  natural  appearance,  or,  as  appeared  to  them,  unnatural  appearance  or 
phenomenon  ;  hence  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  in  1618,  was  considered  by 
■ome  the  precursor  of  this  pestilence.* 

We  will  give  here,  from  a  curious  work,  f  in  the  language  of  the  author,  an 
interesting  passage,  relating  to  this  melancholy  period  of  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Masstuoit,  in  which  he  refers  to  Squirtb,  After  relating  the  fate  of 
a  French  ship's  crew  among  the  Wampanoags,  as  extracted  in  the  life  of  Mas- 
9a$oiiy  in  continuation  of  the  account,  be  proceeds  thus  :  "  But  contrary  wise, 
[the  Indians  having  said  "they  were  so  many  that  God  could  not  kilfthem,** 
when  one  of  the  Frenchmen  rebuked  them  for  their  "wickedness,"  tellins 
them  Grod  would  destroy  them,]  in  short  time  after,  the  hand  of  God  feU 
heavily  upon  them,  with  such  a  mortall  stroake,  that  they  died  on  heaps,  as 
they  lay  in  their  houses,  and  the  living,  tliat  were  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

would  runne  away  and  let  them  dy,  and  let  tlieir  carkases  ly  above  the  groiud 

— — — ^— ^^^— ^■— ^-^— ^-^^^  ■ 

*  The  year  1618  seems  to  have  been  very  fruitful  in  comets,  "  as  therein  no  less  than  fofir 

were  observed."     /.  Mather's  Discourse  concerninr  ComelSf  108.     Boston,   12mo.    1G83. 

There  may  be  seen  a  curious  passage  concerning  the  comet  of  1618  in  Rushwortk's  HisL 

Col.  of  that  year, 
t  New  English  Canaan,  23,  by  Tkumas  MorioH,AU>,  AmsterdiUD,  1637. 
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^thout  burialL  For  in  a  place  where  many  inhabited,  there  hath  ber^n  but 
one  left  alive  to  tell  what  became  of  the  rest ;  the  living  being  (as  it  seems)  not 
able  to  bury  the  dead.  They  were  left  for  crowes,  kites,  and  vermine  to  pray 
upon.  And  the  bones  and  skulls,  upon  the  severall  places  of  their  habitations, 
made  such  a  spectacle,  after  my  comming  into  those  parts,*  that,  as  I  travailed 
in  that  forrest  nere  the  Massachussets,  it  S3emed  to  me  a  new-found  Golgotha." 

Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges^  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  acquainted  with  th3  coast 
of  New  England.  After  his  design  failed  at  Sagadahock,  he  telis  us  that  he 
Bent  over  a  ship  upon  his  own  account,  which  was  to  leave  a  company  under 
one  V%nts^\  to  remain  and  trade  in  the  country.  These  were  his  own  sc^rvanta^ 
and  he  ordered  '^them  to  leave  the  ship  and  ship's  company,  for  to  follow  their 
business  in  the  usual  place,  (for,  he  says,  I  knew  they  would  not  be  drawn  to 
seek  by  anv  means,}  bv  these,  and  the  help  of  those  natives  formerly  8?nt  oven 
I  come  to  be  truly  inft>rmed  of  so  much  as  gave  me  assurance  that  in  time  I 
should  want  no  undertakers,  though  as  yet  I  was  forced  to  hire  men  to  stay 
there  the  winter  quarter,  at  extreme  rat^  and  not  without  danger,  for  that  the 
wart  h<^  consumed  the  Bashaha,  and  the  most  of  the  great  sagamores,  with 
such  men  of  action  as  followed  tliem,  and  tliose  that  remained  were  sore 
afflicted  with  the  plague  ;  for  that  the  country  was  in  a  manner  left  void  of 
inhabitants.  Notwithstanding,  Ftnes,  and  the  rest  with  him  tlua  lav  in  the 
cabins  with  those  people  that  died,  some  more,  some  less,  mightily^  (blessed  be 
God  for  it)  not  one  or  them  ever  felt  their  heads  to  ache  while  they  stayed 
there.**  Here,  although  we  are  put  in  possession  of  several  of  tlie  most  im{)or- 
tant  facts,  yet  our  venerable  author  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  maui  particulars — 
I  mean  that  of  dates.  Therefore  we  emu  no  further  data  as  to  the  time  or 
continuance  of  this  plague  among  the  Indians ;  for  Sir  FerJinando  adds  to  the 
above,  ^  and  this  course  I  held  some  years  together,  but  nothing  to  my  private 
profit,**  &C. 

In  Capt  SnatlCa  account  of  New  England,  published  in  1631,  he  has  a 
passage  about  the  plague,  which  is  much  like  that  we  have  given  above  from 
MoHSiu  The  ship  cast  away,  he  say6,  was  a  fishing  vessel,  and  the  man  that 
the^  kept  a  prisoner,  on  telling  them  he  feared  his  God  would  destroy  them, 
theu'king  made  him  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  collected  his  people  about 
it  that  the  man  might  see  how  numerous  they  were.  When  he  had  dune  this, 
he  demanded  of  the  Frenchman  whether  his  Grod,  that  he  told  so  much  about, 
had  so  many  mpn,  and  whether  they  could  kill  all  those.  On  his  assuring  the 
king  that  h3  could,  they  derided  him  as  b3for3.  Soon  after,  the  plague  carried 
off  all  of  the  Massachusetts,  5  or  600,  leaving  only  30,  of  whom  28  were  killed 
by  their  neighbors,  the  other  two  escaping  until  the  English  came,  to  whom 
they  gave  their  country.  The  English  told  the  Indians  that  the  disease  was 
the  plague.  Capt.  Smith  says  this  account  is  s3cond  hand  to  him,  and  therefore 
begs  to  he  excused  if  it  be  not  true  in  all  its  particulars. 

We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  Indian 
hlstoiy. 

Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  resided  at  a  place  called  Pokanoket 
or  Pawkunnawkut,  by  \hi  Indiana,  which  is  now  incluacd  in  ths  townof  Bru- 
tol,  Rhode  Island.  IL?  Was  a  chief  renowned  more  in  peace  than  war,  and 
was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  fri3nd  to  the  English,  notwithstanding  they  committed 
repeated  usurpations  ui>on  his  lands  and  liberties. 

This  chi  Ps  name  has  been  written  with  ip'eat  variation,  tis  Woosamequin^  Asvh' 
tnequiny  OosamemjLen^  Oaamekin,  OwsameqmnjOiosamequiru^Ussameqtien,  fVasan- 
egin,  &c. ;  but  tlio  name  by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  history,  is  that  with 

which  we  commence  his  life.§    Mr.  Prmcty  in  his  Annals,  says  of  that  namf% 

■  ■  -^ 

•Mr.  Mo^an  first  came  over  in  lG2i.  He  sealed  nsar  Wvvmouth.  After  great  trouMo 
Wid  loiHCS  fiomi  ihoso  of  a  dirterciil  rel  g^ion,  he  was  baiiishcfl  oui  of  ihc  country.  airJ  haH  hi« 
pro|V'r»y  soq  ii*ji'<Te(i,btii  goou  after  rehirnc<l.  He  died  in  York,  Me.,  irVkJ.  If  ii  be  prelciided 
Uiat  Afo.ton  hul  no  rffigion,  we  say,  *'  Judgf  not."     He  proliesse<i  lo  \\n\c. 

fMr.  Rir'utri  Vin-n,  Att-rica  jhtia^fti  to  the  Life,  by  Ferd.  frorei?.?,  Knq.  4to  Lond.  1659. 

X  A  ^reai  war  aninii^  ilie  In'iirtna  al  ibi"<  lime  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  fir**!  writers,  !»ui 
the  partiriilarH  of  it  r.iiinot  be  known.  It  sccmi  lo  have  been  between  the  Tarratuie*  and 
tribes  lo  the  west  of  Pasralaqua.  «.  U  « 

tSome  have  derived  the  name  of  Muutnehunfttt  from  ihid  chief,  but  ibat  '•""JJ!jI-  l-JJ 
0  bceJed.    If  any  man  knew,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  Hogtr  Wwv«^  a*ci. 
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'^the  printed  accounts  generally  spell  him  MauasoU;  Gov.  Bradford  writes 
bim  Massasoyt,  and  Masaasoyet;  but  I  find  tlie  ancient  people,  from  tlieir 
fiitherB  in  Plimouth  colony,  pronounced  his  name  MorsaS'So-it."  Still  we  find 
no  inclination  to  change  a  letter  in  a  name  so  venerable,  and  which  has  been  so 
long  establislied ;  for  if  a  writer  suffer  tlie  spirit  of  innovation  in  himself,  he 
knows  not  where  to  stop,  and  we  pronounce  him  no  antiquary. 

It  has  oAen  been  thought  strange,  that  so  mild  a  sachem  asMassasoit  sliould 
have  possessed  so  great  a  country,  and  our  wonder  has  been  incrcafied  when 
we  consider,  that  Indian  possessions  are  generally  obtained  by  prowess  and 
great  personal  courage.  We  know  of  none  who  could  boast  of  such  extensive 
auminions,  where  all  were  contented  to  consider  themselves  his  friends  and 
children.  Pmohatan^  Pcniiac,  Little-turtle^  Tecvmseh,  and  many  more  that  we 
.could  name,  have  swayed  many  tribes,  but  theirs  was  a  temporary  union,  in  an 
emergency  of  war.  That  Masaasoit  should  be  able  to  hold  so  many  tril)es 
together,  without  constant  war,  required  qualities  belonging  only  to  few.  U'hat 
he  was  not  a  warrior  no  one  will  allow,  when  the  testimony  of  •^nnairon  is  so 
direct  to  the  point.  For  that  great  chief  gave  Capt  Church  **an  account  of 
what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly,  in  the  wars  against  many  nations 
of  Indians,  when  he  served  Asukniequifi,  Philip* 8  father.'^ 

The  limits  of  his  country  towards  the  Nipmuks,  or  inland  Indians,  are  not 
precise,  but  upon  the  east  and  west  we  are  sure.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
the  following  extract,  that,  in  1647,  the  Nipnmks  were  rather  uncertain  al)out 
their  sachem,  and  probably  belonged  at  one  tune  to  Massasoitj  and  at  auotlier 
to  the  Narra^^ansets,  or  others,  as  circumstances  impelled.  '^The  Nopnat 
(Nipnet,  or  Nipmuk)  Indians  having  noe  sachem  of  their  own  are  at  liberty; 
part  of  them,  by  their  own  choice,  doe  appertainc  to  the  Narraganset  sachem, 
and  parte  to  the  Mohegens."  *  And  certainly,  in  1660,  those  of  Quabaog 
belonged  to  Masaasoit  or  M^asacanegin,  as  he  was  then  called  (if  he  be  the 
same),  as  will  be  evident  from  facts,  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  Uneas.  He 
owned  Cape  Cod,  and  all  that  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  betv^een 
Narraganset  and  Massachusetts  bays;  extending  inland  between  Pawtucket 
and  Charles  rivers,  a  distance  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  as  was  said  before, 
together  with  all  the  contiguous  islands.  It  was  filled  with  many  tribes  or 
nations,  and  all  looking  up  to  him,  to  sanction  all  their  expeditions,  and  settle 
all  their  difficulties.  And  we  may  remark,  further,  with  regard  to  the 
Nipmuks,  that  at  one  time  they  were  his  tributaries.  And  this  seems  the  more 
probable,  for  in  PkUip^a  war  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  between  tlient, 
and  when  any  of  his  men  made  an  escaiie,  tlieir  course  was  direcdy  into  the 
country  of  the  Nipmuks.  No  such  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Namt- 
cansets  and  either  of  these.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  messenger  from  the 
Narraganscts  arrived  in  the  country  of  the  Nipmuks,  with  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  English,  to  show  that  they  had  joined  in  tlie  war,  lie  was  at  fii^st  fired 
upon,  though  afterwards,  when  two  additional  heads  were  brought,  he  was 
received  with  them. 

Maaaaaoit  had  several  places  of  residence,  but  the  principal  was  Mount  Hope, 
or  Pokanokct  The  English  early  gave  it  the  name  of  Mount  Hope,  but  from 
what  circumstance  we  have  not  learned.  Some  suppose  the  words  Mount  Hope 
corrupted  from  the  Indian  words  Mon'top,\  but  witli  what  reason  we  aj-a  not 
ihfonned.  Since  we  have  thus  early  noticed  the  seat  of  the  ancient  chieis,  be- 
ibre  proceeding  with  the  life  of  the  first  of  tlie  Wampanoaes,  we  will  give  a 
description  of  iL  It  appears  to  the  best  advantage  from  tlie  village  of  Fall 
River,  in  the  town  of  Troy,  Massachusetts,  from  which  it  is  disUint  about  four 
.miles.  From  this  place,  its  top  very  much  resembles  the  dome  of  tlie  state- 
He  learned  from  the  Indian  themselves,  "tfiat  Vu  Masaachusettt  wert  calhd  ao  from  the  Blue 
HiUsV  In  ihe  vocabulary  of  Indian  words,  by  Rev.  John  CoUorif  the  de6nition  of  MasaO' 
ehua^tl  is,  "  an  kill  in  the' form  of  an  arrow* s  head." 

•  RccorHs  of  the  U.  Coi.  in  Haxardf  ii.  9t. 

i  A/den's  Collodion  of  Epitaphs,  iv.  685.  President  Sfifes,  \u  his  notes  lo  the  wrond 
edition  of  Church's  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  7,  spells  it  Afonl-haup ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  iho 
text  of  either  e  liiion.  Mnreover,  we  have  not  been  a!ile  to  discover  that  Mon-lop  is  derived 
fronn  hHian  woni  or  wordn,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  il  a  cornipiion  of  tlw  iwo 
Ci^Ufth  wof  ds  conunouly  used  in  namiog  it. 
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house  in  Boflton,  aBfleen  from  many  places  in  the  vicinity,  at  four  or  five  miles' 
distance.  Its  height  by  admeasurement  is  said  to  be  about  200  feet*  It  is 
▼ery  steep  on  the  side  towards  Pocasset,  and  its  appearance  is  very  regular. 
To  its  natural  appearance  a  gentleman  of  Bristol  has  contributed  to  add 
materially,  by  placing  upon  its  summit  a  circular  summer-house,  and  this  is  a 
wincipal  reason  why  it  so  much  resembles  the  Massachusetts  state-house. 
This  mount,  therefore,  since  some  time  previous  to  1^24,  does  not  appear  as  in 
the  days  of  Massatoit^  and  as  it  did  to  his  early  friends  and  visitors,  fVindow 
and  Hamdtn.  It  was  sufficiently  picturesque  without  such  addition,  as  an 
inomense  stone  originally  formed  its  summit,  and  completed  its  domelike 
appearance.  The  octiuronal  sunmier-house  being  placed  upon  this,  completes 
the  cupola  or  tuiret  From  this  the  view  of  Providence,  Warren,  Bristol,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  surrounding  country,  is  very  beautiful. 

This  eminence  was  known  among  the  Narragansets  by  the  name  Pokamohiy 
which  signified  in  their  language  iht  wood  or  kmd  on  the  oUver  aide  of  lAe  teaser, 
and  to  the  Wampanoags  by  the  name  Sowwama.  And  it  is  worthy  remark  here 
that  Kuequenaku  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands. 
Mr.  Heckewdder  says,  it  signified  the  grove  of  the  long  nine  trees.  There  was  a 
place  in  Middleborough,  and  another  in  Raynham,  wnere  he  spent  some  part 
of  particular  seasons,  perhaps  the  summer.  The  place  in  Raynham  was  near 
Fowling  Pond,  and  he  no  doubt  had  many  otheni. 

Sir  Fiwids  Drake  is  the  first,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  that  set  loot 
upon  the  shores  of  New  Enffland.  This  was  in  1586,  about  seven  years  ailer 
be  had  taken  possession,  and  named  the  same  country  New  England  or  New 
Albion,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  continent.  It  is  an  error  of  long  standing, 
that  Prince  Charks  named  the  country  New  England,  and  it  even  now  so 
stands  upon  the  pa^  of  history.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  Sir  Ihmcia  is  justly 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  it.  American  historians  seem  to  have  looked  no  fur- 
ther  than  Prince  and  Robertaon,  and  hence  assert  that  Oapt  Smith  named  the 
country  New  England.  We  will  now  hear  Smith  f  on  this  matter.  ^  New 
England  is  that  part  of  America,  in  the  Ocean  sea,  opposite  to  Mnta  ^Onon,  in 
the  South  Sea,  discovered  by  the  most  memorable  Sir  fVantis  Brake^  in  his 
voyage  about  the  world,  m  regard  whereof^  this  is  stiled  New  England.'' 
t  Capt.  Smiihf  in  1614,  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  what  is  now  New  Eng- 
land, and  because  the  country  was  Already  named  New  England,  or,  which  is 
the  same.  New  Albion,  upon  its  western  coast,  he  thought  it  most  proper  to 
stamp  it  anew  upon  the  eastern.  Therefore  Capt  Smith  neither  takes  to  him- 
self the  honor  of  naming  New  England,  as  some  writers  of  authority  assert,  nor 
does  he  give  it  to  King  CharUsj  as  Dr.  Robertson  and  many  others,  copying  him, 
have  done. 

The  noble  and  generous  minded  Smith,  unlike  •^mericus,  would  not  permit 
or  suffer  his  respected  friend  and  cotemiiorary  to  be  deprived  of  any  honor 
due  to  him  in  his  day  ;  and  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  revival  of  the  name 
New  England  in  1614. 

It  was  upon  some  part  of  Cafie  Cod  that  the  great  circumnavigator  landed 
He  was  visited  by  the  "king  of  the  country,"  who  submitted  his  territories  to 
him,  as  Hioh  had  done  on  the  western  coast  After  several  days  of  mutual 
trade,  and  exchange  of  kiuduesses,  during  which  time  the  natives  became 
greatly  attached  to  Sir  Francis^  he  departr'd  for  England.  Whether  the  "  kiniF 
of  the  country  "  here  mentioned  w^re  Maasasoit,  we  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing,  as  our  accounts  do  not  give  any  name ;  but  it  was  upon  his  domin- 
ions that  this  first  landing  was  made,  and  we  have  therefore  thought  it  proper 
to  be  thus  particular,  and  which,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  not  be  unacceplB- 
ble  to  our  readers.^ 

•  Yaino^V«ien,  859.  '' 

t  8fe  hw  "  Desctiptian  of  N.  Et*g1and**  and  the  error  may  bcnreforth  be  dispensed  wjih. 
X  Tho  first  authority  which  we  fouii  i  Tor  those  iulereslino:  lact<<,  fiulercslipf^  to  evtnj  son  of 
New  Eiij^Iaud,)  i«  a  woik  entitled  "Navnl  Biography/'  &lc.  of  (irent  Britain,  2  vols.  8vo. 
L<iim1oii,  1805,  and  '%»  in  ihe-se  Mords  ■,_'•  The  first  attempt  lowardi*  a  rcs^lar  roloiilznilon  of 
N.  England,  ocrurs  in  the  ^ear  IfiOG.  Ii  will  ea-^i'y  be  recollected,  that  this  pari  of  the  Amer- 
iran  routitieot  wan  first  di&tiuguii^licd  by  the  captains  BarUttP  and  Amitlnx;  that  Sir  FninrU 
J}nkf,  wlien  he  lourhe<l  here  on  \m  reium  from  the  W«t  Indies,  in  158(i,  was  the  first  luig- 
lialimao  who  landed  in  these  parU,  sad  to  wboiu  one  of  the  Imliao  kinnH  auluniuodUis  usrrjtorjr  | 
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SmUh  landed  in  many  places  upon  the  shores  of  MassasoWs  dominions,  one 
of  which  places  he  named  Plimindhj  which  happened  to  be  the  same  which 
now  bears  that  name. 

Our  accounts  make  Capt  Bartholomew  GosruM  the  next  visitor  to  the  shores 
of  Massasoity  after  Sir  Francis  Drake,  His  voyage  was  in  1602,  and  he  was 
the  first  who  came  in  a  direct  course  from  Old  to  New  England.  He  landed 
in  the  same  place  where  Sir  FYancis  did  16  years  before.  The  route  had  hith- 
erto been  by  the  Canaries  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  voyage  to  and  from 
New  England  took  up  nearly  a  year. 

We  can  know  nothing  of  the  early  times  of  MassaaoiL  Our  next  visitor  to 
his  country,  that  we  shall  here  notice,  was  Capt  Thomas  Dermer.  This  was 
in  May,  1619.  He  sailed  for  Monliigon ;  thence,  in  that  month,  for  Virginia, 
in  an  open  pinnace ;  consequently  was  obliged  to  keep  close  in  shore.  He 
found  places  which  had  been  inhabited,  but  at  that  time  contained  no  people ; 
and  farther  onward  nearly  all  were  dead,  of  a  great  sickness,  which  wus  then 
prevailing,  but  nearly  abated.  When  he  came  to  Plimouth,  all  were  dead. 
Prom  thence  he  traveled  a  day's  journey  into  the  country  westward,  to  Na- 
masket,  now  Middleborough.  From  this  place  he  sent  a  messenger  to  visit 
Massasoit.  In  this  expedition,  he  redeemed  two  Frenchmen  firom  MassasoiVs 
people,  who  had  been  cast  away  on  the  coast  three  years  before. 

But  to  be  more  particular  with  Capt  Dermer,  we  will  hear  him*  in  his  own 
manner,  which  is  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Samuel  Purchase^  the  compiler  of  the 
Pilgrimage,  dated  27  Dec.  1619. 

"When  I  arrived  at  tny  savage's  [Squanto*s]  native  country,  (finding  aJl 
dead,)  I  travelled  alongst  a  day's  journey,  to  a  place  called  ATufiuiMufo^uyf, 
where  finding  inhabitants,  I  dcsf)atched  a  messenger,  a  day's  jouniey  farther 
west,  to  Pocanokit,  which  bordereth  on  the  sea ;  whence  came  to  see  me  two 
kings,  attended  with  a  guard  of  50  armed  men,  who  being  well  satisfied  with 
that  my  savage  and  I  discoursed  unto  them,  (being  desirous  of  novelty,)  gave 
me  content  in  whatsoever  I  demanded ;  where  I  round  that  former  relations 
were  tnie.    Here  I  redeemed  a  Frenchman,  and  aflerwards  another  at  Maasta- 

and  that  Capl.  (mushoU^  wliu  niHcle  a  liUle  stay  in  the  same  place,  gave  surh  a  rpport  of  N. 
England  as  to  ottrart  the  attention  of  his  adventurous  countrymen,  some  of  whom  immediatdy 
procured  a  charter,"  &c. — Vol.  I.  j>.  337,  338  If  we  could  know  from  whence  the  above  was 
taken  (that  is,  the  authority  the  writer  of  that  work  made  we  of),  it  miglit  at  once,  |)erhap8, 
settle  the  diiestion.  (Hdmixon,  I.  25,  has  the  same  fact,  though  not  quite  so  circumstantially 
related.  Air.  liancrojij  in  his  I  Vol.  of  the  Hist.  United  Stales,  supposes  Ofdmixofi,  ihiou^ 
carclesHness,  mistakes  Drake^g  landing  in  California,  in  157^,  for  that  in  N.  England,  in  15^6, 
because,  as  we  suppose,  he  had  nol  seen  the  fact  elsew^iere  slated.  But  Drake  w^as  40  days 
from  Virginia  to  Plymouth,  uhich  would  give  him  time  enough  to  have  visited  N.  England. 
See  "The  Life  and  Dangerous  Voyages  ol  Sir  Francis  Drake,"  &c.,  small  12mo.,  Loudon, 
(without  date),  page  133.    See  also  Sii/li's  Virginia,  p.  16. 

What  is  snid  in  Blome*s  accouni  of  America,  p.  zIO,  is  not  very  conclusive.  His  words 
ore,  "  The  year  following  (1585).  Sir  Richard  Greenriff  conveyed  an  English  colony  thither 
[this  author  inisiakes  the  situation  of  the  places  he  describes,  in  a  wretched  manner],  under  the 
^vernmcnt  of  Mr.  Ralph  Latte,  who  coniiinied  there  [yet  he  is  speaking  of  N.  Eng.]  till  the 
next  vcar  (IdSG),  but,  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  returned,  with  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
into  tnglaufl.  being  accounted  by  some  the  nrst  discoverer  thereof."  Blome*8  w<irk  was 
printed  ni  1G87,  ann  may  have  been  Oldmixon^s  authority,  hi  the  Gent.  Mag.,  Vol.  XXV., 
p.  2UI,  it  is  said,  "  Sir  Fraridx  Drukf^  who  made  a  disccnl  on  the  coast,  continued  there  bnt  a 
very  short  time,  so  that  whatever  had  been  known  of  this  country  was  so  much  forgotten  in  1602, 
that  Goxttoid  fell  in  with  the  coast  by  HcHdcnt,  as  he  was  pursuing  another  design."  Fortter't 
error  al>out  Sir  FrattciK*s  being  on  the  coast  in  1585,  is  surprising;  but  it  is  still  more  surpris- 
ing that  any  one,  pretending  to  l»c  an  historian,  .vhouhl  copy  it.  See  Forxter^  295,  and  Ansyachy 
Ncwfoundlnnd,  74-.  hi  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  an  account  of  Sir  Bernard  Drake^B 
expe<lilioii  to  the  New  Eno^land  sca<<,  in  1585,  may  be  seen ;  also  in  Purchase,  v.  1882.  Qneeo 
KH'oheth  sent  over  Sir  Bernard,  with  a  naval  force,  to  disjiossess  any  Portuguese,  or  others, 
tlial  he  miglit  find  fishing  there.  He  found  many  vessels  emploved  in  that  business,  some  of 
which  he  captured,  and  dis^iersed  the  rest,  and  retnrne«l  to  England  with  several  Portuguesib 
prxe!<.  Now  it  \*  not  nt  nil  improbable  that  Eiitahfth  had  instructed  Sir  Francis  to  coast  up 
into  these  sea^,  when  he  had  finished  his  designs  in  South  America  and  Virginia,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  vessels  of  other  nations  usurping  the  rights  of  her  citizens ;  and  hence  inattentive 
vriiers  have  confounded  the  names  of  S'r  Bernard  and  Sir  Francis,  they  l»chig  both  distio- 
fttished  admirals  nt  that  time,  and  both  having  the  same  surname,  and  orterlnallv  of  the  same 
family.  The  expedition  of  Sir  Bernnd  was  the  year  l>efore  that  of  Sir  Francis,  and  henee 
arose'  the  nnachronism.  Several  English  navigators  had  been  on  this  coast  before  IGCO.  Capt. 
f/eor'-e  Drake  made  a  vovnge  to  the  river  Sk  Lawrence  in  1593;  but  i^eiher  any  of  them 
boded  io  what  is  uow  New  England,  is  at  present  unknown. 
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chuRt,  who  three  yean  smce  escaped  shipwreck  at  the  north-east  of  Cape 
Cod." 

We  have  meotioiied  his  interview  with  Massasoit,  whom  we  suppose  was 
one  of  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  Quadequina  was  no  doubt  the 
other. 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Dermer  says  the  Indians  would  have  killed  him  at 
Namaidcet,  had  not  S(ittanto  entreated  hard  for  him.  ^  Their  desire  of  revenge 
(he  adds)  was  occasioned  by  an  Englishman,  who,  having  many  of  them  on 
IxMird,  made  great  slaughter  of  them  with  their  murderers  and  small  shot,  when 
(as  tliey  say)  they  oftered  no  injury  on  their  parts.'' 

Mr.  Thoma8  Morton,*  the  author  who  made  himself  so  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plimouth,  has  the  following  passage  concerning  these 
Frenchmen: — ^^It  fortuned  some  few  yeares  before  £e  English  came  to 
inhabit  at  new  Plimmoiith  in  New  England,  that,  upon  some  distast  given  in 
the  Massachussets  Bay,  by  Frenchmen,  then  trading  there  with  the  natives  for 
beaver,  they  set  upon  the  men,  at  such  advantage,  that  they  killed  manie  of 
them,  burned  their  shipp,  then  riding  at  anchor  by  an  island  there,  now  called 
PeddodCa  hland^  in  memory  of  Leonard  Peddock  that  landed  there,  (where 
many  wilde  anckiesf  haunted  that  time,  which  hee  thought  had«bin  tame,)  dis- 
tributing them  unto  five  sachems  which  were  lords' of  the  severall  tcrntories 
adjoyning,  they  did  keep  them  so  long  as  they  lived,  only  to  sport  themselves 
at  them,  and  noiade  these  five  Frenchmen  fetch  them  wood  and  water,  which  is 
the  generall  woike  they  require  of  a  servant  One  of  these  five  men  outliving 
the  rest,  had  learned  so  much  of  their  language,  as  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
bloudv  deede :  niying  that  God  would  be  angry  with  them  for  it ;  and  that  he 
would  in  his  displeasure  destroy  them ;  but  the  salvages  ^it  seems,  boasting 
of  their  strengdi)  replyed,  and  said,  that  they  were  so  many  that  God  could  not 
kill  them."  This  seems  to  be  the  same  story,  only  differently  told  from  that 
related  above  fix>m  SmUh. 

Dec.  1 1,  O.  84  1620,  the  pUgrims  had  arrived  at  Plimouth,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  a  portion  of  MassMoU^s  country.  With  the  nature  of  tlieir 
proceedings,  he  was  at  first  unacquainted,  and  sent  occasionally  sofne  of  his 
men  to  observe  their  strange  motions.  Very  few  of  these  Indians,  however, 
were  seen  by  the  pilgrims.  At  length  he  sent  one  of  his  men,  who  had  been 
Bome  time  with  the  Enslish  fishing  vessels  about  the  country  of  the  Kenne- 
beck,  and  had  learned  a  little  of  their  language,  to  observe  more  strictly  what 
was  progressing  amon^  the  strangers  at  his  place  of  Patuxet,  which  these 
intruders  now  ^ed  Phmouth.  This  was  in  March, '1(S21. 
■■Ill  —  —  -  -    -  —    -  •  .. 

*  In  his  "  Neio  Canaan,"  12,  23. 

t  Modern  naturaJi^ts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  animal ! 

i  The  leoslb  of  a  year  was  fixed  by  Julius  Cctsar  at  3G5  days  and  6  hours,  or  3651  dare. 
This  I  of  a  day  bcins-  omitted  for  4  years  amounted  to  a  whole  day,  and  was  then  aodc J  to 
the  3b5  in  the  month  of  Febntary,  which  4th  year  was  called  leap  year^  because  it  leaped 
forward  one  day.  But  by  this  supputation  it  was  perceived  that  the  year  was  too  long,  and 
consequeufly  ihe  seasons  were  getting  out  of  place.  Pope  Greeory  found,  in  1582,  that  tJbe 
vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  A.  D.  325,  fell  on  Sl  March,  fell  now 
10  days  beyond  it  j  therefore  be  ordered  ]0  days  to  be  struck  out  of  October,  1582 :  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  difficulty  in  future,  decreed  that  3  dsnra  should  be  abated  m  every 
400  ^ears,  by  restoring  leap  years  tocommon  years  at  the  end  of  3  successive  centuries,  and 
malcmg  leap  vear  again  at  tHe  close  of  every  4th  century.  Thu«  1700,  1800, 1900, 2100,  &c. 
though  divisible  by  4,  are  common  years,  but  2000,  2400,  2800,  6lc.  aie  leap  vears.  This 
method  of  keeping  the  3'car  is  called  New  Sttlk,  and  that  before  the  reiormatioo  by 
Gregory,  Old  Style.  Even  this  correction  does  not  set  the  year  exactly  right ;  but  the  error 
is  so  small  that  it  amounts  to  scarce  a  day  and  a  half  in  5000  years,  and  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  a  nearer  approximation. 

Because  this  correction  had  a  Catholic  or  Popish  ori^n,  Protestants  would  not  for  a  lonr 
time  adopt  it.  At  length,  in  the  year  1751,  the  English  Parliament  enacted,  that  the  3d  of 
Sept.  of  that  year  should  be  called  the  14(h,  thereby  striking  out  11  days,  which  their  calendar 
at  that  late  period  reouired,  to  reduce  it  to  the  ureporian.  And  hence  the  reason  of  our 
calling  the  11  Dec.  O.  S.,  the  22  N.  B.  The  reason  aiso  of  our  adding  11  days  instead  of  10 
is  obvious,  because,  in  adopting  the  Catholic  method  170  years  after  il  had  Seen  introduced 
by  Gregory,  another  day  was  ^ned,  and  therefore  10-4-1=11. 

My  venerated  friend,  Dr.  Thacher  of  Plimouth,  makes  an  error  in  settin^g  '^^*2f."  *** 
we  should  add  but  10  days,  owing  to  a  wrong  view  taken  of  the  matter  in  his /«'*<•  of 
Plimoudi,  Amoag  aU  our  school-books,  it  is  pitiful  that  no  one  explains  this  unportaal 
matter. 
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We  have,  in  speakiog  ofSamosei  and  SqiiarUo,  obs<^rved  that  it  was  through 
the  agency  of  the  former  that  a  knowledge  was  gained  by  the  pilgrims  of  .W«m- 
sisoit.  It  was  upon  22  March,  1G2],  that  they  brought  tlie  welcome  news  to 
Plimouth,  that  their  chief  was  near  at  hand  \*  '*  and  they  brought  with  them 
(say  the  Pilgrims)  some  few  skins  to  truck,  and  some  red  herrings,  newly  taken 
and  dried,  but  not  salted ;  and  signified  unto  us,  that  thfir  great  sag-amore, 
Massasoit,  was  hard  by,  with  Quadequinti,  his  brother.  They  could  not  well 
express  in  English  what  they  would ;  but  af\er  an  hour  the  king  came  to  the 
top  of  an  hill  [supposed  to  be  that  now  called  Watson's^  on  the  south  side  of 
Town-brook]  over  agfiinst  us,  and  had  in  his  train  t>0  men,  that  we  could 
well  behold  them,  and  they  us.  We  were  not  willing  to  send  our  governor 
to  them,  and  they  unwiUing  to  come  to  us:  so  Squanto  went  again  unto  him, 
who  brought  word  that  we  should  send  one  to  parlev  with  him,  which  we  did, 
which  was  Edward  fVinslow,  to  know  his  mind,  and  to  signify  the  mind  and 
will  of  our  governor,  which  was  to  have  trading  and  peace  with  him.  We 
sent  to  the  king  a  pair  of  knives,  and  a  copper  chain,  with  a  jewel  in  it.  To 
Quadequina  we  sent  likewise  a  knife,  and  a  jewel  to  hang  in  his  ear,  and 
withal  a  pot  of  strong  water,  a  good  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  some  butter, 
which  wei^  all  willingly  accepted." 

The  Englishman  then  made  a  speech  to  him  about  his  kind's  love  and  good- 
ness to  him  and  his  people,  and  that  he  accepted  of  him  as  his  friend  and  ally. 
**  He  liked  well  of  the  speech,  (say  the  English,)  and  heard  it  attentively,  though 
the  interpreters  did  not  well  express  it.  Afler  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  himself^ 
and  given  the  rest  to  his  company,  he  looked  upon  our  messenger's  sword  and 
armor,  which  he  had  on,  with  intimation  of  his  desire  to  buy  it ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  our  messenger  showed  his  unwillingness  to  part  with  it.  In  the 
end  he  leA  him  in  the  custody  of  OuadequinOj  his  brother,  and  came  over  the 
brook,  and  some  20  men  following  him.  We  kept  six  or  seven  as  hostages  for 
our  messenger." 

As  MassasoU  proceeded  to  meet  the  English,  they  met  him  with  six  soldiers, 
who  saluted  eacn  other.  Several  of  his  men  were  with  htm,  but  ail  IpA  their 
bows  and  arrows  behind.  They  were  conducted  to  a  new  house  which  was 
partly  finished,  and  a  green  rug  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  several  cush- 
ions for  MassasoU  and  his  chiefs  to  sit  down  upon.  Then  came  the  English 
governor,  followed  by  a  drummer  and  trumpeter  and  a  few  soldiers,  and  after 
issing  one  another,  all  sat  down.  Some  strong  water  being  brought,  the 
governor  drank  to  Massasoit,  who  in  his  turn  "'  drank  a  great  draught,  that 
made  him  sweat  all  the  while  afler." 

They  now  proceeded  to  make  a  treaty,  which  stipulated,  that  neithor  Massor 
soit  oor  any  of  his  people  should  do'  hurt  to  the  Enslish,  and  that  if  they 
did  they  should  be  given  up  to  be  punislied  by  them ;  and  that  if  the  En<2lisn 
did  any  harm  to  him  or  any  of  his  people,  thry  (the  Ens^lish)  would  do  tlie  like 
to  them.  That  if  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  the  English  were  to  aid 
bim,  and  he  was  to  do  the  same  in  his  tuni,  and  by  so  doing  King  James  would 
esteem  him  his  friend  and  ally. 

"All  which  (they  say)  the  king  seemed  to  like  well,  and  it  was  applauded 
of  his  followers."  And  they  add,  "  All  tiie  while  he  sat  by  tlie  govenior,  he 
trembled  for  fear." 

At  this  time  he  is  described  as  <<a  very  lusty  man,  in  his  best  years,  an  able 
body,  grave  of  countenance,  and  spare  of  speech  ;  in  his  attiro  httle  or  nothing 
differing  from  the  rest  of  his  followers,  only  in  a  great  chain  of  white  bone 
beads  about  his  neck;  and  at  it,  behind  his  neck,  hangs  a  Uttlubag  of  tobqcco, 
which  he  drank,  and  gave  us  to  drink.f    His  face  was  painted  with  a  sad  red 


*  MourVa  narrative  is  here  continued  from  the  last  extract  in  p.  10,  without  any  omission. 

tl  presume  that  by  ''drinkipt;^  tobacco,"  smokinj^  is  meant.  The  pilgrims  were  probably 
not  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  smoking  at  all,  and  hence  this  sort  of  misnomer  is  not 
strange,  though  it  may  be  thought  a  little  odd.  How  long  smoking  went  by  the  name  of 
drinking  at  Plimouth  1  do  not  learn  :  but  in  1646  this  enirj'  is  found  in  the  Plimouth  records: 
•— "  Antfumy  Tfuicher  sad  George  Pole  were  chosen  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  order  coo* 
cerning  disorderly  drinking  of  Tobacco." 

Rarer  WilUam*  says,  In  bis  Key,  ''Generally  all  the  men  throughout  the  country  have  a 
tobacco-bag,  with  a  pipe  iu  it,  banging  at  their  back." 

Dr.  T%acker  says,  that  ao  aged  man  in  Plimouth,  who  was  a  great  imoker,  used  to  tens 
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like  murrey,  and  oiled  both  head  and  &ce,  that  he  looked  ^asily.  AH  his 
followers  likewise  were,  in  their  faces,  in  part  or  in  whole,  pauitcd,  some  black, 
some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  white ;  some  with  crosses  and  other  antic 
works ;  some  had  skins  on  them,  and  some  naked ;  all  strong,  tall  men  in  ap- 
pearance. The  king  had  in  his  bosom,  hanging  in  a  string,  a  great  long  knife. 
He  marvelled  much  at  our  trumpet,  and  some  of  his  men  would  sound  it  as 
well  as  they  could.  Samosd  and  Squemto  stayed  all  night  with  us.**  Massasoii 
retired  into  the  woods,  about  half  a  mUe  from  the  EngUsh,  and  there  encimiped 
at  night  with  his  men,  women  and  children.    Thus  ended  March  22d,  1621. 

During  his  first  visit  to  the  English,  he  expressed  great  signs  of  fear,  and 
during  the  treaty  could  not  refrain  from  trembling.*  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  much  hand  he  had  in  making  it,  but  xioovld  thai  thert  had  never  been  worse 
ones  made. 

It  was  agreed  that  some  of  his  people  should  come  and  plant  near  by,  in  a 
few  days,  and  live  there  all  summer.  **That  night  we  kept  good  watch,  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  danger.  The  next  morning  divers  of  their  people 
came  over  to  us,  hoping  to  get  some  victuals,  as  we  imagined.  Some  of  them 
told  us  the  king  would  have  some  of  us  come  to  see  him.  Capt  Standish  and 
Isaac  MderUm  went  venterously,  who  were  welcomed  of  him  afler  their  man- 
ner. He  ^ve  them  three  or  four  ground  nuts  and  some  tobacco.  We  cannot 
yet  conceive,  (they  continue,)  but  that  he  is  willing  to  have  peace  with  us ;  for 
thev  have  seen  our  people  sometimes  alone  two  or  three  in  the  woods  at  work 
tna  fowling,  when  as  mey  offered  them  no  harm,  as  they  might  easily  have 
done ;  and  especially  because  he  hath  a  potent  adversary,  the  Narrohigansets,f 
that  are  at  war  with  him,  against  whom  he  thinks  we  ma^  be  some  strength  to 
him ;  for  our  pieces  are  temble  unto  them.  This  mommg  they  stayed  till  10 
or  11  of  the  clock ;  and  our  governor  bid  them  send  the  king's  kettle,  and  fill^ 
it  with  peas,  which  pleased  them  well ;  and  so  they  went  their  way."  Thus 
ended  the  finit  visit  of  Massasoii  to  the  pilgrims.  We  should  here  note  that  he 
ever  after  treated  the  English  with  kindness,  and  the  peace  now  concluded 
was  undisturbed  for  nearly  40  years.  Not  that  any  writing  or  articles  of  a 
treaty,  of  which  he  never  had  any  adequate  idea,  was  the  cause  of  his  friendly 
behavior,  but  it  was  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart. 

The  pilgrims  report,  that  at  this  time  he  was  at  war  with  the  Narraganseta. 
But  if  this  were  the  case,^it  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  some  small 
skirmishing. 

Meanwhile  SquanU)  and  Sainoset  remained  with  the  English,  instructing  them 
how  to  live  in  their  country ;  equal  in  all  respects  to  Robinson  Cruso^s  man 
fHday,  and  had  De  Foe  hved  in  that  age  he  might  have  made  as  good  a  story 
from  their  history  as  he  did  from  that  of^^UexarMer  Selkirk, — "Sqtutnto  went  to 
fish  [a  day  or  two  after  MassasoU  lefl]  for  eels.  •  At  night  he  came  home  with 
as  many  as  he  could  lift  in  one  hand,  which  our  people  were  glad  ofl  Thev 
were  &t  and  sweet.  He  trod  them  out  with  his  feet,  and  so  caught  them  with 
his  hands,  without  any  other  instrument" 

it  drinking  UAacco.  Hist.  PUnu  34w  This  we  infer  was  wilhin  the  recollection  of  the  au- 
thor. 

The  notion  that  tobacco  is  so  called  from  the  islr.nd  Tobago,  is  erroneously  entertained  bv 
many.  When  Sir  Francis  Drake  discovered  the  country  to  the  north  of  Califnrnia,  in  1579. 
the  writer  of  the  account  of  his  voyage  says,  the  Indians  presented  the  admiral  with  a  small 
basket  made  of  rusht-s,  filled  wMh  an  lierb  ihcy  called  taboJi.  From  another  passage  it 
appears,  that  the  Indians  of  that  rceion,  like  those  of  New  England,  had  bags  in  which  tobacco 
was  carried.    Bumey's  Voyoffes,  f.  3p14-7. 

*  Aud«  with  this  fact  before  him,  the  author  of  ''  TaUt  of  the  Indians  "  says,  the  treaty  was 
made  with  deliberation  and  elieer/ulness  on  the  part  of  MassatoU  ! 

t  Few  Indian  names  have  been  spelt  more  ways  than  this.  From  the  nature  of  the  Indian 
language,  it  is  evident  that  no  r  should  be  used  in  it.  Nahigonsik  and  Naiiligaitsick.  /Z. 
H^/MfiM. — Neche^njitt,  Oookin. — Nantyggaiisiks,  Calleruler. — Nanohig^anset,  Wirts/mo^s 

^  Gett.  Greene. — ^I'hese  are 
more  nnmerouN. 


Oood  News  from  N.  £ao-.— Nanhyganset,  JhdTe  Johnson* s  Life  of  Gt 
but  few  of  the  permutations  without  the  r,  and  those  with  it  are  still  mo  . 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  still  uncertain.  Madam  Km'ghtf  in  her  Journal,  2t  and  2Sj 
ia3rs,  at  a  place  where  she  happened  to  put  up  for  a  night  in  that  country,  slie  heard  some  of 
the  "  town  topers"  disputing  about  the  origin  of  the  word  Nanaganset  "  One  said  ii  was  so 
oamed  by  Indians,  berautie  there  grew  a  k>rier  there  of  a  prodigious  height,  niid  .'*)?"**!!''' ^^ 
quoted  an  Indian  of  so  barbarous  a  name  for  his  author  that  she  could  not  w'tei*-  ^^j  ^ 
•aid  it  meant  a  celebrated  spring,  which  was  very  cold  in  sommer,  and  "  as  not  os  c 
imagined  in  the  winter." 
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T]iis  Squanto  became  aAerwards  an  important  personage  in  Indian  politics, 
and  some  of  his  manceuvres  remind  us  of  some  managing  politicians  of  our 
own  times.  In  1S22,  he  forfeited  his  life  by  plotting  to  destroy  that  of  Massa- 
aoUy  as  will  be  found  related  in  the  life  of  Hobomok,  On  that  occasion,  Massasoit 
went  himself  to  Plimouth,  "  being  much  offended  and  enraged  against  Tisquan- 
turn ; "  but  the  governor  succeeded  in  allaying  his  wrath  for  that  time.  Soon 
after,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  entreat  the  governor  to  consent  to  his  being  put  to 
death ;  the  governor  said  he  deserved  death,  but  as  he  knew  not  how  to  get 
along  without  him  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  would  spare  bun. 

Determined  in  his  purpose,  Masatuoit  soon  sent  the  same  messen^^er  again, 
accompanied  by  many  others,  who  offered  many  beaver  skins  that  JhsqvmUwn 
might  be  given  up  to  them.  They  demanded  him  in  the  name  of  Massasoity 
as  being  one  of  his  subjects,  whom,  (says  fVinslow,)  by  our  first  articles  lof 
peace,  we  could  not  retain.  But  out  of  respect  to  the  English,  they  would  not 
seize  him  without  their  consent  Massasoit  had  sent  his  own  knife  to  be  used 
in  cutting  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  to  be  brought  to  him. 

Meantime  Squanto  came  and  deUvered  himself  up  to  the  governor,  charging 
Hobomok  with  liis  overthrow,  and  telling  him  to  deliver  him  or  not  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  Masaasoitj  as  he  thought  fit  It  seems  from  the  narrative  that,  as 
the  govenuH*  was  about  to  do  it,  they  grew  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  went 
off  in  a  rage.  The  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  boat  in  the 
harbor,  which  the  governor  pretended  might  be  that  of  an  enemy,  as  there  had 
been  a  rumor  that  Uie  French  had  meditated  breaking  up  the  settlement  of  the 
fkiglish  in  this  region.  This,  however,  was  doubtless  only  a  pretence,  and 
employed  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  unwelcome  visitors.  Hence  that 
Massasoit  shoiikl  for  some  time  after  "seem  to  fiown"  on  the  English,  as  they 
complain,  is  certainly  no  wonder. 

The  next  summer,  in  June  or  July,  MaaaasoU  was  visited  by  several  of  the 
English,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Edward  WinsUno^  Mr.  Stephen  Hopkina,  and 
Squanto  as  their  interpreter.  Their  object  was  to  find  out  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  case  they  should  have  to  call  upon  him  for  assistance ;  to  keep  good 
the  friendly  correspondence  commenced  at  Plimouth ;  and  especially  to  cause 
him  to  prevent  his  men  from  hanging  about  them,  and  living  upon  them, 
which  was  then  considered  very  buniensome,  as  thev  had  begun  to  giow  short 
of  provisions.  That  their  visit  might  be  acceptable,  they  took  aJong,  for  a 
present,  a  trooper's  red  coat,  with  some  lace  upon  it,  and  a  copper  chain ;  with 
these  Masaaaoit  was  exceedingly  well  pleased.  The  chain,  they  told  him,  he 
must  send  as  a  signal,  when  any  of  his  men  wished  to  visit  them,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  imposed  upon  by  strangers. 

When  the  Englisli  arrived  at  Pokanoket,  Maaaaaoit  v^as  absent,  hut  was 
immediately  sent  for.  Being  informed  that  he  was  coming,  the  English  began 
to  prepare  to  shoot  off  their  guns ;  this  so  frightened  the  women  and  children, 
that  tney  ran  away,  and  would  not  return  until  the  interpreter  assured  them 
that  they  need  not  fear ;  and  when  Masaaaoit  arrived,  they  saluted  him  by  a 
discharge,  at  which  he  was  very  much  elated  ;  and  "  who,  after  their  manner, 
(says  one  of  the  company,)  kindly  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  into  his  house, 
and  set  us  down  by  him,  where,  having  delivered  our  message  and  presents, 
and  having  put  the  coat  on  his  bock,  and  the  chain  about  his  neck,  he  was  not 
a  little  proud  to  behold  himself^  and  his  men  also,  to  see  their  king  so  bravely 
attired."*  A  new  treaty  was  now  held  with  him, and  he  very  go<Kl-naturedly- 
assented  to  all  that  was  desired.  He  then  made  a  speech  to  his  men,  many  of 
them  being  assembled  to  see  the  English,  whicb,  as  near  as  they  could  learn  its 
meaning,  acquainted  them  with  what  course  they  might  pursue  in  regard  to 
the  English.  Among  other  things,  he  said,  *^Am  I  not  Maaaaaoit^  commander 
of  the  country  about  ua  ?  la  not  auch  and  auck  placea  mine,  and  the  people  of 
them  ?  They  ahaU  take  their  akina  to  the  EneUakr  This  his  people  applauded. 
In  his  speech,  "  he  named  at  least  thirt}'  places,"  over  which  he  had  controL 
"This  being  ended,  he  lighted  tobacco  for  us,  and  fell  to  discoursing  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  king's  majesty,  marvelling  that  he  should  live  without  a  wife." 
He  seems  to  have. been  embittered  against  the  French,  and  wished  "us  not  to 
suffer  them  to  come  to  Narraganset,  for  it  was  King  Jamea^a  countlry,  and  he 

•  Mounts  Relation,  in  Col.  Mau,  Hist.  Sec.  "^ 
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WBfl  King  Jamts^9  num."  He  had  no  victuals  at  thid  time  to  give  to  the  Eug- 
listvADci  night  ooming  on,  thev  retired  to  rest  suppcrlcss.  He  had  but  one 
bed,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  ^  beinff  only  planks  laid  a  foot  fVom  the  ground, 
and  a  thin  mat  upon  them.*'  *  *^  He  laid  us  on  the  bed  with  himself  and  his 
wife,  they  at  the  one  end,  and  we  at  the  other.  Two  more  of  his  men,  for 
want  of  room,  pressed  by  and  upon  us ;  so  that  we  were  worse  weary  of  our 
lodging  than  of  our  joume^r." 

*•  The  next  day,  many  of  their  sachims  or  potty  governors  came  to  see  us, 
and  many  of  their  men  also.  There  they  went  to  their  manner  of  games  for 
skins  and  knivea"  It  is  amusing  to  learn  that  the  English  tried  to  get  a 
chance  in  this  gambling  affair.  They  say,  "There  we  challenged  them  to 
shoot  with  them  for  skins,"  but  they  were  too  cunning  for  them,  "  only  they 
desired  to  see  one  of  us  shoot  at  a  mark  ;  who  shooting  with  hail  shot,  they 
wondered  to  "see  the  mark  so  full  of  holes." 

The  next  day,  about  one  o'clock,  Massasoii  brought  two  large  fishes  and 

boiled  them ;  but  the  pilgrims  still  thought  their  chance  for  refreshment  very 

,  amall,  as  "there  were  at  least  forty  looking  for  a  share  in  them ;"  but  scanty  as 

it  was,  it  came  very  timely,  as  they  had  fasted  two  nights  and  a  day.    The 

English  now  left  him,  at  which  he  was  very  sorrowful 

"  Very  importunate  he  was  (says  our  author)  to  have  us  stay  with  them 
longer.  But  we  desired  to  keep  the  sabbath  at  home,  and  feared  we  should 
ctither  be  light-headed  for  want  of  sleep ;  for  what  with  bad  lodging,  the  sav- 
ages' barbarous  singing,  (for  they  used  to  sing  themselves  asleep,^  lice  and  fleas 
within  doors,  and  musketoes  without,  we  could  hardly  sleep  all  tne  time  of  our 
being  there ;  we  much  fearing,  tliat  if  wef  should  stay  any  longer,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  recover  home  for  want  of  strength.  So  that,  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, befoQB  sunrising,  we  took  our  leave,  and  departed,  MoMosoyt  bemg  both 
gneved  and  ashamed,  that  he  could  no  better  entertain  us.  And  retaining 
Tiamumtum  to  send  from  place  to  place  to  procure  truck  for  us,  and  appointing 
another,  called  Tokamahamon,  in  his  pkice,  whom  we  had  found  foithful  before 
and  after  upon  all  occasions." 

This  faithful  servant,  Tokamahanum^  was  in  the  famous  "voyage  to  the 
kin^om  of  Nauset,"  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  courage  in  the  expedition 
against  CnunbUant. 

In  1G23,  Mas8asoxt  sent  to  his  friends  in  Plimouth  to  inform  them  that  he 
was  very  dangerously  sick.  Desiring  to  render*  him  aid  if  possible,  the  gov- 
ernor despatched  Mr.  fVinsUno  again,  with  some  medicines  and'cordials,  and 
Hohbomokas  interpreter;  "having  one  Master Vo^n  Hamdcriy  a  gentleman  of 
London,  who  then  wintered  with  us,  and  desired  much  to  see  the  country,  for 
my  consort."  f  In  their  way  they  found  many  of  his  subjects  were  gone  to 
Pokanoket,  it  being  their  custom  for  all  friends  to  attend  on  such  occasions. 
"  When  wo  came  thirher  (says  Mr.  JVindoio)  we  found  the  house  so  full  of 
naen,  as  wc  could  scarce  get  in,  though  they  used  their  best  diligence  to  make 
way  for  us.  There  were  they  in  the  midst  of  their  charms  for  him,  making 
such  a  hellish  noise,  as  it  distempered  us  that  were  well,  and,  therefore,  unlike 
to  ease  him  that  was  sick.  About  him  were  six  or  eight  women,  who  chafed 
his  arms,  legs  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When  they  had  made  an  end 
of  their  charming,  one  told  him  that  his  friends,  the  English,  were  come  to  see 
him.  Having  imderstanding  left,  but  his  sight  was  wholly  gone,  he  asked,  toho 
come.    They  told  him  Tftrwnoio,  (for  they  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  ^ 


*  Lit  Salle  says  (  Expedition  in  America,  p.  II.)  of  ihe  Indians'  beds  in  general,  ihal  "  they 
are  made  up  with  some  pieces  of  wood,  upon  which  they  lay  skins  full  of  woqI  or  straw,  but, 
for  their  covering,  they  use  the  finest  sort  of  skins,  or  else  mats  finely  wrought." 

t  Winslow\s  RefaJion  The  Mr.  Hamden  mentioned,  w  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the 
celebrated  John  Hamden^  famous  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. ,  and  whu  died  of  a  wound  received 
in  an  attempt  to  intercept  Prince  Rupert,  near  Oxford,,  while  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
parliament.     See  Raftin's  Rngland,  ii.  477,  and  Kametf  iii.  137. 

It  would  be  higfhiy  gratifying,  could  the  certainty  of  this  matter  be  known  ;  but,  as  yet,  we 
must  acknowle<l^'c  that  all  is  mere  speculation.  Nevertheless,  we  are  pleased  to  meet  with 
the  names  of  such  valued  martyrs  of  lilterty  upon  any  pagc^and  even  though  they  should 
5onf»eiimes  seem  rather  mal  apropos  to  tlie  cose  in  hand.  Wc  cannot  learn  that  any  of 
Hamden's  biographers  have  discovered  that  be  visited  America.    Still  there  is  a  prosumptMHj 

thai  he  wa»  „  rj^^  viim^  Hmnpim,  that,  with  dnaatles«  breast. 

The  lUUe  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood." -Skat's  Euiev 
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but  ordinarily  n  in  the  place  thereof^*  He  desired  to  speak  with  me.  When 
I  came  to  hiin,  and  they  told  him  of  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  which  I 
took.  Then  he  said  twice,  though  very  inwardly,  Keen  JVinsnow  ?  which  is  to 
say,  ^M  thou  WinsUnv^  I  answered,  AJJii^  that  is,  Yts.  Then  he  doubled 
tlicso  words :  Matia  neen  toonckanet  namcn,  JVinsnoto ! — ^that  is  to  say,  O  Mlns- 
loWj  I  shall  never  see  thee  again ! "  But  contraiy  to  his  own  expectations,  afi 
well  as  all  his  friends,  by  the  kind  exertions  of  Mr.  fVinslmo,  he  in  a  short  time 
entirely  recovered.  This  being  a  jmssagc  of  great  interest  in  the  life  of  the  great 
Massasoiiy  we  will  here  go  more  into  detail  concerning  it.  When  he  had  become 
al)le  to  speak,  he  desired  Mr.  Hinslow  to  provide  him  a  broth  from  some  kind 
of  fowl :  ^'  so  (says  he)  I  took  a  man  with  me,  and  made  a  shot  at  a  couple  of 
ducks,  some  sixscore  paces  off,  and  killed  one,  at  'W'liich  he  wondered :  so  wo 
returned  forthwith,  and  dressed  it,  making  more  broth  therewith,  which  he 
much  desired ;  never  did  I  sec  a  man  so  low  brought,  recover  in  that  measure 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  fowl  lieing  extraordinary  fat,  I  told  Hohbamock  I  must 
take  off  the  top  thereof,  saying  it  would  make  him  very  sick  again  if  he  did  eat 
it;  this  he  acquainted  Massassoxoat  therewith,  who  would  not  bo  persuaded  to 
it,  though  I  pressed  it  very  much,  showing  the  strength  thereof,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  stomach,  which  could  not  possibly  bear  it.  Not^iithstanding,  he 
made  a  gross  meal  of  it,  and  ate  as  much  as  would  well  have  satisfied  a  man  in 
health.^  As  Winsloio  had  said,  it  made  him  y^ry  sick,  and  he  vomited  with 
such  violence  that  it  made  the  blood  stream  from  his  nose.  This  bleeding 
caused  them  great  alarm,  a^  it  continued  lor  four  hours.  When  his  nose  ceased 
bleeding,'he  tell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  for  6  or  8  hours  more.  Afler  he 
awoke,  Mr.  WinsUno  washed  his  face  ''and  supplied  his  beard  and  nose  with  a 
linnen  cloth,"  when  taking  a  quantity  of  water  into  his  nose,  by  fiercely  eject- 
ing it,  the  blood  began  aga'm  to  flow,  and  again  his  attendants  thought  he  could 
not  recover,  but,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  it  soon  stopped,  and  he  gained 
strength  rapidly. 

For  this  attention  of  the  English  he  was  very  grateful,  and  always  believed 
that  his  preservation  at  this  time  was  owing  to  the  benefit  he  received  from 
Mr.  fVinsUno,  In  bis  way  on  his  visit  to  Massasoitf  Mr.  Winsloio  broke  a  bottle 
containing  some  preparation,  and,  deeming  it  necessary  to  the  sachera^s  recov- 
ery, wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth  for  another,  and  some  cliickens ; 
in  which  he  gave  him  an  account  of  his  success  thus  &r.  The  intention  was 
no  sooner  made  known  to  Massasoit,  than  one  of  his  men  was  sent  off,  at  two 
o'clock  at  night,  for  Plimouth,  who  returned  again  with  astonishing  quickness. 
The  chickens  Ix^ing  alive,  Massasoit  was  so  pleased  with  tliern,  and,  being 
better,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  killed,  and  kept  them  with  the  idea  of  rais- 
ing more.  While  at  MojtftasoiVs  residence,  and  just  as  tliey  were  about  to 
depart,  the  sachem  told  Hobonwk  of  a  plot  laid  by  some  of  his  subordinate 
4;hi(>f8  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  two  English  plantations,  which  he 
charged  him  to  acquaint  the  English  with,  which  he  did.  Massasmi  stated 
tliat  he  had  lx»en  urged  to  join  in  it,  or  give  his  ronsrnt  thereunto,  but  had 
always  refused,  and  used  his  endeavors  to  prevent  it  The  particulars  of  the 
evils  wliich  tliat  plot  brought  upon  its  authors  will  be  found  iu  the  history  of 
JVittuwamei, 

At  this  time  the  English  became  more  sensible  of  the  real  virtues  of  Massa- 
9oU  than  ever  l)efore.  His  great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  was 
manifested  by  his  dtsiring  Mr.  fVinslmo^  or,  as  Winslmo  himself  expresses  it, 
«*He  caused  me  to  go  from  one  to  another,  [in  his  village,]  requestmg  me  to 
wash  their  mouths  also,  [many  of  his  people  being  sick  at  that  time,]  and  give 
to  each  of  them  some  of  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  they  were  good  folk  ^ 

*  Every  people,  and  consequently  even-  language,  have  their  pcciiliarities.  Baron  Lahon- 
tan,  Mnnoires  de  la  Anunque,  ii.  236,  OT,  says,  ••  Je  dJrai  de  In  hns^te  deit  Hur<m$  et  deM 
Iroqunis  taie  chose  assrz  cnneuse,  qui  est  qu*i/  w  s'y  t^rouh  yohtl  df  iettres  iahiates  ;  c'est  a  dire, 
df.  b,  f,  m,  p.  Cefffidant,  cette  ianiruf  de$  Hnrons  pnroft  Mrt  foi-t  belh  et  de  un  son  lottt  a 
fail  bean ;  quoi  qu'iJs ne/frmentiamtis  t*ntrs  li^rres  en  parhnl."  And  *'J*in  jmss^ qualrejourt 
d  votiioir /aire  pronnricef  h  des  thirons  tes  Iettres  iahiales,  mnis  je  n'ai  p(i  y  re.lssir,  et  je  croU 

Su*en  dix  atis  iV*  ne  pmirrouL  dire  ces  mots,  Iwn,  fil-*.  Mmisieur.  Ponrchartrain  ;  car  au  lieu  de 
ire  bon,  ils  diroierU  ouoii,  au  Ivctt  de  fiU,  Hs  pronorwerm^-rd  riU  j  au  lieu  de  monsieur,  caoun- 
fiear,  au  lieu  de  PontcharUa^,  Coucbartraio/'    Ueucc  it  seems  their  languages  are  aoalo 
gums. 
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An  account  of  his  charocter  as  given  by  Hobomok  will  be  found  in  the  life  of 
that  chief  or  |ianiese. 

"Many  whiLst  we  were  there  (says  JFinslow)  came  to  see  him;  some,  by 
tiieir  report,  from  a  place  not  Less  than  100  nnlcs  from  thence.** 

In  1632,  a  short  war  was  carried  on  between  Massasoit  and  Canonicus,  the 
sachem  of  the  Narraganscts,  but  the  English  interfering  with  a  force  under 
the  spirited  Captain  Standisfiy  ended  it  with  very  little  bloodshed.  Maaaaawi 
expected  a  serious  contest ;  and,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  changed  his  name, 
and  was  ever  after  known  by  the  name  of  Oiosamequin,  or  Ousamequin,  Our 
historical  records  furnish  nq  particulars  of  his  war  with  the  Narragausets,  fur 
tlier  than  we  have  stated. 

We  may  infer  from  a  letter  written  by  Roger  fVUliamSy  that  some  of 
Plimouth  instigated  Masaasoit^  or  Ousamequin^  as  we  should  now  call  him,  to 
lay  claim  to  Providence,  which  gave  that  good  man  some  trouble,  because,  in 
that  case,  his  lands  were  considered  as  belonging  to  Plimouth,  in  whose  juris- 
diction he  was  not  suffered  to  reside ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  bought  and  paid 
for  all  he  possessed,  of  the  Narraganset  sachems.  It  was.  in  1635  that  Mr. 
WUliams  ned.to  that  country,  to  avoid  being  seized  and  sent  to  England.  He 
found  that  Caiumiais  and  J^Kantunnomok  were  at  bitter  enmity  with  OiMame- 
mun,  bnt  by  his  great  exertions  he  restored  peace,  without  which  he  could  not 
have  been  secure,  in  a  border  of  the  dominion  of  either.  Ousamequin  was 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  H^Uliams,  whom  he  had  often  seen  during  his  two 
years'  residence  it  Plimouth,  and  was  a  great  friend  to  him,  and  therefore  he 
ItBtened  readily  to  his  benevolent  instructions ;  giving  up  tlie  land  in  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  Narniganset  sachems,  which  was  the  island  now 
called  Rhode  Island,  Prudence  Island,  and  perhaps  some  others,  together  with 
Providence.  "And  (says  Mr.  Williams)  I  never  denied  him,  nor  Memdinomyj 
whatever  they  desirea  of  me."  Hence  their  love  and  attachment  for  him,  for 
this  is  their  own  mode  of  living. 

It  appears  that,  before  Miantuniwmoh^s  reverses  of  fortune,  he  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  got  possession  of  some  of  the  dominions  of  Ousamequin, 
For  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  the 
autumn  of  1643,  they  order,  "That  Plymouth  labor  by  all  due  means  to  restore 
Woosamequin  to  his  full  liberties,  in  respect  of  any  encroachments  by  the 
Nanohiggansetts,  or  any  other  natives ;  that  so  the  properties  of  the  Indians 
may  be  preserved  to  themselves,  and  tliat  no  one  sagamore  encroach  upon  the 
rest  as  of  late  :  and  that  fVoosameqyin  l)e  reduced  to  those  former  terms  and 
agreements  between  Plymouth  and  him."  * 

Under  date  1638,  Gov.  Winikrop  says,  "  OwsameJdny  the  sachem  of  Acoome* 
meek,  on  this  side  Connecticut,  came  to  [him]  the  governor,  and  brought  a 

E resent  of  18  skins  of  beaver  from  himself  and  the  sachems  of  Mohegan 
eyond  Connecticut  and  Pakoucuckett"  They  having  heard  that  the  English 
were  about  to  make  war  upon  them  was  the  cause  of  their  sending  this 
present  The  governor  accepted  it,  and  told  Ousamequin^  that  if  they  had  not 
iYi^ng;ed  the  English,  nor  assisted  their  enemies,  they  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
and,  givuig  him  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  dismissed  him  well 
flatisfied.f 

In  1649,  Ou?ame^tn  sold  to  MUes  SUmdish,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Duxbury,  "  a  tract  of  land  usually  called  Saughhukei^  seven  miles  square. 
This  was  Bridgewater.    It  had  been  before  granted  to  them,  only,  however,  in 

Erecmption..   They  agreed  to  pay  Ousamequin  seven  coats,  of  a  yard  and  a 
alf  each,  nine  hatchets,  eight  noes,  twenty. knives,  four  moose  skins,  and  ten 
and  a  half  yanls  of  cotton  cloth. 

By  a  deed  bearing  date  9th  March,  1653,  Otuenuiquin  and  his  son  Wamsitto^ 
[WamsvUa^  afterwards  called  Mexander^  sold  to  the  English  of  Plimouth  "all 
those  severall  parcells  of  land  lyeing  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  ^nkunke, 
alias  Rehoboth,  bounded  by  a  litdebrooke  of  water  called  Moskituash  westerly, 
and  soe  nming  by  a  dead  swamp-  eastward,  and  soe  by  marked  trees  as  Ousor- 
mequin  and  IVamsmo  directed,  unto  the  great  riuer,  and  all  the  meadow  about 

^M         if  I    ■    I 

*  RecordH  of  tbe  U.  Coloniei.  t  Joumai,  i.  S64. 
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the  sides  of  both,  and  about  the  neck  called  Cbachacust,  also  Papasquash  neck^ 
also  the  meadow  from  the  bay  to  Keecomewett,"  &c.  For  this  the  cousidera- 
tion  was  "  £35  sterliDg." 

By  a  writing  bearing  date  "  this  twent}'-one  of  September,  1657,"  Ousame^ 
quin  says,  "  I  Vssamequm  do  by  these  presents  ratify  aud  allow  the  sale  of  a 
certain  island  called  Chesewanocke,  or  Hogg  Island,  which  my  son  Wamsiita 
sold  to  Richitrd  Smith,  of  Portsmouth  in  ILl^  with  my  consent,  which  deed 
of  sale  or  bargain  made  tlie  7th  of  February  in  the  year  1653, 1  do  ratify,  own 
and  confirm." 

In  1656,  Roger  WSliams  says  that  Ousamequin,  by  one  of  his  sachems, 
**  was  at  daily  feud  with  Pumham  about  the  title  and  lordship  of  Warwick  ;  " 
and  that  hostility  was  daily  expected.  But  we  are  not  informed  that  any  tliuig 
serious  took  place. 

This  is  the  year  in  which  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Otuamequin 
died,  but  it  is  an  error  of  Hutchinson^ s  transplanting  from  Mr.  Hubbard^ $  work 
into  his  own.  That  an  error  should  flourish  in  so  good  a  soil  as  that  of  the 
"History  of  tlie  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  is  no  wonder;  but  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  "accurate  Hutchinson^  should  set  down  that  date,  from  that 
passage  of  the  Indian  Wars,  which  was  evidently  made  without  reflection. 
It  being  at  that  time  thought  a  circumstance  of  no  consequence. 

That  the  sacliem  of  Pokanoket  should  be  scarcely  known  to  our  records 
between  1657  and  1661,  a  space  of  only  about  three  years,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  not  very  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  entirely  subservient  to  the 
English,  and  nearly  or  quite  all  of  his  lands  being  before  disposed  of,  or  given 
up  to  them.  This,  therefore,  is  a  plain  reason  why  we  do  not  meet  with  his 
name  to  deeds  and  other  instruments.  And,  besides  diis  consideration,  another 
sachem  was  known  to  be  associated  with  him  at  the  fonner  period,  who  seems 
to  have  acted  as  OusmntqairCs  representative. 

He  was  alive  in  1661,  and  as  late  in  that  year  as  September.*  Several 
months  previous  to  this,  Ontko,  with  about  seventy  men,  fell  upon  a  defence- 
less town  within  the  dominions  of  Chisanitquiny  kilLng  three  pei-sons^,  and  car- 
i^'ing  away  six  others  captive.  He  complained  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  which  interfered  in  his  behalf,  and  the  matter  was  soon 
settled,  t 

From  the  «  Relation  "  of  Dr.  /.  Mather,  it  is  clear  that  he  lived  until  1668. 
His  words  are, "  Mtx<mder  being  dead,  [having  died  in  1662,]  his  brother  PAi^i/l 
of  late  cursed  memory,  rose  up  in  Ins  stead,  and  he  was  no  sooner  styled 
sachem,  but  immediately,  in  the  year  1662,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of 
his  bloody  treachery  against  the  English."  \ 

Hence,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  Mexander  as  sachem  until  166S,  whk;h  is  also 
the  year  of  his  death,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  could  not  have  been  long  in 
office  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  nor  could  he  have  been  styled  "  chief  sachem** 
until  after  the  death  of  his  &ther. 

Whether  Massasoit  had  more  than  two  sons,  is  not  certain,  although  it  is 
confidently  believed  tliat  he  had.  It  is  probable  that  his  family  was  hrge.  A 
company  of  soldiers  flx)m  Bridgewater,  in  a  skirmish  with  Philip,  took  his 
sister,  and  killed  a  brother  of  O^amtmiin,  whose  name  was  Unkompoen,  §  or 
Mkompoin,  ||  That  he  had  another  orother,  caUed  Qiuuic^tyia,  nas  been 
mentioned. 

Gov.  WxTiihrop  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  Ousafntquin,  As  Mr.  Ed- 
tDord  Winsloto  was  returning  from  a  trading  voyage  southward,  having  lefl  his 
vessel,  he  traveled  home  by  land,  and  in  the  way  stopped  with  his  old  friend 
Massasoit,  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  the  rest  of  the  way.  In  the  mean 
time,  Ousamequin  sent  one  of  his  men  forward  to  Plimouth,  to  surprise  the 
people  with  the  news  of  Mr.  Winslmo's  death.  By  his  manner  of  relating  it, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  attending,  no  one  doubted  of  its  truth,  and 
every  one  was  grieved  and  mourned  exceedingly  at  their  great  loss.    But 

^  *  Some  records  which  Mr.  Dajr^ett  coiwoUed  in  preparing  his  Hiitory  of  AtUeborough,  lod 
him  to  conclude  ihat  Mcusasoit  died  previous  to  June,  IGGO. 

t  Original  manuscript  docnmcntB.  The  particulars  of  these  mailers  wiU  be  given  at  largi^ 
when  we  come  to  ti!eat  of  (be  H/t  of  Uncat. 

\  Relation,  72.  $  /.  Maihir,  44.  |j  Church,  38,  cdiu  4lo. 
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presently  they  were  as  much  surprised  at  seeing  him  coming  in  company 
with  Ou9a$ntquin.  When  it  was  known  among  the  people  that  the  sachem 
had  sent  tliie  news  to  them,  they  demanded  why  lie  shouid  thus  deceive  them. 
He  replied  that  it  was  to  make  him  the  more  welcome  when  he  did  returoi 
and  that  this  Avas  a  custom  of  his  people. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  captains  within  the  dominions  of  Massasoit  w»s 
Caunbitant,*  whose  residence  was  at  a  place  called  Mettapoisd,  in  the 
present  town  of  Swanscy.  His  character  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
famous  MetacomieL  The  English  were  always  viewed  by  him  cs  intruders 
and  enemies  of  his  race,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  intended  to  wrest 
the  country  out  of  their  hands  on  the  first  opportunity. 

In  August,  1621,  Caunbiiani  was  su])poeed  to  be  in  tlie  interest  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets,  and  plotting  with  them  to  overthrow  Massasoit ;  and,  being  at 
Namasket  seeking,  sav  the  Pilgrims,  ^  to  draw  the  hearts  of  MttssasoyCa  sub- 
jects from  him ;  speaiking  also  disdainfully  of  up,  storming  at  the  peace  be- 
tween Nauset,  Cumniaquid  and  u<s  and  at  Txaouantum^  the  worker  of  it : 
also  at  Tokamnduxmrni,  and  one  Hohamok^  (two  Indians  or  Lemes,  one  of^ 
which  he  would  treacherously  have  murdered  a  little  before,  being  a  special 
and  trusty  man  of  MasaasoyCs,)  Tokamakamon  went  to  him,  bat  the  other 
two  would  not ;  yet  put  their  lives  in  their  hands,  privately  went  to  see  if 
they  could  hear  of  their  king,  and,  lodging  at  Namaschet,  were  dicpvered  to 
Ombatanij  who  set  a  guard  to  beset  the  house,  and  took  ISsquantwn,  (for  he 
bad  said,  if  he  were  dead,  tfie  English  had  lost  their  tongue.)  Hobbamok  see- 
ing that  Usqwndum  was  taken,  and  Coubatant  field  [holding]  a  knife  at  his 
hreasi,  being  a  strong  and  stout  man,  brake  (roni  chem,  and  came  to  New  Pli- 
mouth,  flill  of  fear  and  sorrow  for  IHaquantwn,  whom  he  thought  to  be  slain.** 
Upon  this  the  Pliraouth  people  sent  an  expedition,  under  Siandish,  of  14 
nicn,t  **  and  H<Mamok  for  their  guide,  to  revenge  the  supposed  death  of 
Tuqwmium  on  Coubdant  our  bitter  enemy,  and  to  retain  Neptt^j  another 
sachem,  or  governor,  who  was  of  tliis  confederacy,  till  we  heard  what  was 
become  of  our  friend  MasaasoyL** 

After  much  toil,  the  little  army  arrived  near  the  place  they  expected  to  find 
CoitnhttaTU,  **  Before  we  came  to  the  town  (says  the  narrator)  we  sat  down 
and  eat  such  as  our  knapsacks  afforded ;  tliat  being  done,  we  threw  them 
aside,  and  aJl  such  tilings  as  might  hinder  us,  and  so  went  on  and  beset  the 
house,  according  to  our  last  resWution.  Those  that  entered,  demanded  if 
CovhataiU  were  not  there ;  but  fear  had  tierefl  the  savages  of  sjieech.  We 
charged  them  not  to  stir,  for  '«'  Covbaiant  i/vere  not  there,  we  would  not  med- 
dle \^ith  them  ;  if  he  were,  we  came  principally  for  him,  to  be  avenged  on 
him  for  the  supposed  death  of  Tisquantunty  and  other  matters :  but  howso- 
ever, we  would  not  at  aii  hurt  their  women  or  children.  Notwitlistanding, 
some  of  them  pressed  out  at  a  private  door,  and  escaped,  but  with  some 
Wounds.  At  length  perceiviDtr  our  principal  ends,  they  told  us  Coubatani 
was  returned  \\ioine]  with  all  his  train,  ond  that  TSaquantum  was  yet  living, 
and  in  the  town  ,*  [then]  offering  some  tobacco,  [and]  otiier,  such  as  they 
had  to  eat." 

In  this  hurley  hurley,  fas  they  caU  it,)  two  guns  were  fired  **  at  random," 
to  the  great  teiror  of  all  out  Sqvanlo  and  Tokamahamorij  *^  who,  though  they 
knew  not  our  end  in  coming,  yet  assured  them  |^so  frightened]  of  our  honesty, 
[and]  that  we  would  not  hurt  them."  The  Indian  boys,  seeing  the  squaws 
protected,  cried  out,  ATeeMquaes  !  MensqvMS  !  that  is,  I  am  a  squato  !  I  am  a 
iqwntf  and  the  women  tried  to  screen  themselves  in  Hobamo^s  presence, 
reminding  him  that  he  was  their  friend. 

This  attack  upon  a  defence les'-s  l.ouse  was  made  at  midnight,  and  must 
have  been  terrible,  in  an  incoi  reivahle  deprre,  to  its  irii:£tes,  especiilly  the 
Bound  of  the  English  gurs,  wl.ich  few,  if  any  of  them,  had  ever  heard  before. 
The  relator  proceeds :  **  But  to  be  short,  we  kept  tliem  we  had,  and  made 
them  make  a  fire  tliat  we  might  see  to  search  the  house ;  in  the  meantime, 

« 

*  Corhitamt,  Ccmhatantj  and  Conbilant,  were  wayi  of  writin«f  bii  name  al»o«  by  bis  cob 
tciBp<>rariei. 
f  'I'ea,  seyi  tbe  Rdailoa. 
3« 
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Hohbamok  fnt  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  called  TSsguanhitn  and  Tokanuh 
kamonJ*  They  soon  came,  with  some  others  with  them,  some  armed  and 
others  naked.  The  English  took  away  the  bows  and  arrows  from  those  that 
were  armed,  but  promised  to  return  them  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  which  tiiey 
probably  did. 

They  kept  possession  of  the  captured  wigwam  until  daylight,  when  they 
rc^ased  their  prisoners,  and  marched  into  the  town  (as  they  call  it)  of  tlie 
Namaskets.  Here,  it  appears,  Squanto  had  a  house,  to  which  they  went,  and 
t  iok  breakfast,  and  held  a  court  afterward,  irom  which  they  issued  fortli  the 
following  decree  against  Caunbitant : — 

**  Thitner  came  all  whose  hearts  were  upright  towards  us,  but  all  Couba' 
tanfa  faction  were  fled  away.  There  in  the  midst  of  them  we  mnnifcsted 
again  our  intendment,  assuring  them,  that,  although  Coubitant  had  now 
escaped  us,  yet  tliere  was  no  place  should  secure  him  and  his  from  us,  if  he 
continued  his  threatening  us,  and  provoking  others  against  us,  who  had 
kindly  entertained  him,  and  never  intended  evil  towards  him  till  he  now  so 
justly  deserved  it.  Moreover,  ifMassasoyt  did  not  return  in  safety  from  Nar- 
rohigganset,  or  if  hereafter  he  should  make  any  insurrection  against  him,  or 
oflTer  violence  to  TisquarUuniy  Hobonmk,  or  any  of  Masaasaiffa  subjects,  we 
would  revenge  it  upon  him,  to  the  overthrow  of  him  and  his.  As  lor  those 
[who]  were  wounded,  (how  many  is  not  mentioned,]  we  wore  sorry  for  it, 
though  themselves  procured  it  in  not  staying  in  the  house  at  our  command : 
yet,  if  they  would  return  home  with  us,  our  surgeon  should  heal  them.  At 
this  offer  one  man  and  a  woman  that  were  wounded  went  home  with  us, 
Tiaquantum  and  many  other  known  friends  accompanying  us,  and  oflTeriog 
all  help  that  might  be  by  carriage  of  any  thing  we  had  to  ease  us.  So  tkat 
by  God's  good  providence  we  safely  returned  home  tlie  morrow  night  after 
we  set  forth."  • 

Notwithstanding  these  rough  passages,  CaunbiienU  became  in  appearance 
reconciled  to  the  English,  and  on  tlie  13th  Sept.  following  (1G31)  went  to 
Plimouth  and  signed  a  treaty  of  amity.  It  was  tlirough  the  intercession  of 
Masaasoit  that  he  became  again  reconciled,  but  the  English  always  doubted 
his  sincerity,  as  most  probably  they  had  reason  ta  The  treaty  or  Bubmission 
was  in  these  words : — 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
do  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  the  royal  subjects  of  King  Jamea^  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faiili,  &c.  In  witness 
whereof,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  the  same,  we  have  subscribed  our  names,  or 
marks,  as  foiloweth : — 

OnquAMEHUD,        Nattawahunt,        QuaiSaquiiva, 
Cawhacome,  Cadnbataht,  Hdttmoideh, 

OsBATIIfNUA,  ChIKKATABAK,  APANlfOW." 

Of  some  of  these  sachems  nothing  is  known  beyond  this  transaction,  and 
of  otliers  very  little. 

ObbaHrma  is  supposed  to  liave  been  sachem  of  Shawmut,  where  BoAon 
DOW  stands. 

Catcnaeome  and  ^pannow  may  be  the  same  before  spoken  of  qb  Coneeonam 
and  Epanotr,  though  I  am  ratlier  of  opinion  that  Jlpannou)  means  Jlspinid  of ' 
'  Nauseuf    JMlawahuni  we  shall  again  meet  with,  under  the  name  AcuAoonoii. 
Coneamam  was  sachem  of  JMomomef,  on  Cape  Cod. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1623,  the  English  traversed  the  country  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  com,  they  insited  him  among  other  chiefs ;  who,  they 
say,  **■  it  seemed  was  of  good  respect,  end  authority,  amongst  the  Indiana. 
For  whilst  the  ffovemor  wetf  there,  witliin  night,  in  bitter  cokl  weather,  came 
two  men  from  Manamoyck,  before  spoken  of,  and  having  set  aside  tlieir  bows 

*  From  Hourly  vt  nqtra^  iind  ni^ed  only  with  lh«  cnp'tal  leUer  A^  which  is  fupposrd  to 
stand  ifor  /«mc  AHerttm,  who  sreompmiied  'Siatidi$h  perhapn.  Frttm  tb«  use  of  the  proiioua 
in  the  first  |)ersoii,  the  writer,  whoever  be  was.  mi»l  have  becD  preneul 

t  See  chapter  i.  of  b.  ti. 
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and  quivera,  accordmg  to  their  m&Dner,  sat  down  by  tho  fire,  and  took  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  not  using  any  words  in  that  tiinc,  nor  any  other  to  them,  but  aU 
remained  silent,  expecting  when  they  would  speak.  At  le<igth  they  looked 
toward  Canacum;  and  one  of  them  made  a  short  speech,  and  delivered  a 
present  to  him,  lh>m  his  sachim,  ivhich  was  a  basket  of  tobacco,  and  many 
beads,  which  the  other  received  thankfully.  After  which  he  made  a  long 
speech  to  him,"  the  meaning  of  which  Hobomok  said  was,  that  two  of  their 
men  fell  out  in  a  game,  "  for  they  use  gaming  as  much  as  any  where,  and 
will  play  away  alC  even  their  skin  from  tlieir  backs,  yea  their  wive's  skins 
also,"  and  one  killed  the  other.  That  the  miurderer  was  a  powow,  "^  one  of 
special  note  amongst  them,"  and  one  whom  they  did  not  like  to  part  with ; 
yet  they  were  threatened  witli  war,  if  they  did  not  kill  the  murderer.  That, 
therefore,  their  sachem  deferred  acting  until  the  advice  of  Coneconam  was 
first  obtained 
After  consulting  with  this  chief,  and  some  of  his  head  men,  these  messen- 

fers  desired  Hohamok^a  judgment  upon  the  matter.  With  some  deference 
e  replied,  that  **  he  thought  it  was  better  that  one  should  die  than  many, 
since  he  had  deserved  it ; "  "  whereupon  he  passed  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  hinu" 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  this  chief,  at  whose  house  the  first 
act  of  a  tragic  scene  was  acted,  which  in  its  course  brought  ruin  upon  its 
projectors. 

When  Mr.  Edwar4  fflnsUno  and  Mr,  John  Hamden  went  to  visit  MasaoBmi 
in  his  sickness,  in  16S3,  they  heard  by  some  Indians,  when  near  CaumbiianlPB 
residence,  that  Massaaoit  was  really  dead :  they,  therefore,  though  with  much 
hesitation,  ventured  to  his  house,  hoping  thev  might  treat  with  him,  he  being 
then  thouffht  the  successor  of  Masaaaoit  But  he  was  not  at  home.  The 
aquaw  sacnem,  his  wife,  treated  them  with  mat  kindness,  and  learning  here 
that  MastasaU  was  still  alive,  they  made  all  haste  to  Pokanoket  When  they 
returned,  they  staid  all  ni^ht  with  Caunbiianty  at  his  house,  who  accompanied 
them  there  from  Masaaaorfa. 

Mr.  WinalovD  gives  the  account  in  these  words : — ^  That  night,  through  the 
earnest  request  of  Cott6ai«rn<,  who,  till  now,  remained  at  Sowaams,  or 
PuckanokicK,  we  lodged  with  him  at  Mattapuyst.  By  the  way,  I  had  much 
conference  with  him,  so  likewise  at  his  house,  he  being  a  notable  politician, 
yet  full  of  merry  jests  and  squibs,  and  never  better  pleased  than  when  the 
like  are  returned  again  upon  him.  Amongst  other  things  he  asked  me,  if  in 
case  Ae  were  thus  dangerously  sick,  as  Meiaaaoit  had  been,  and  should  send 
word  thereof  to  Patuxet,  for  ma^cuiij^  [that  is,  physic,]  whether  their  master 
governor  would  send  it;  and  if  he  would,  whether  I  would  come  tlierewith 
lo  him.  To  both  which  I  answered,  yea ;  whereat  he  gave  me  mnny  joyiul 
thanks."  lie  then  expressed  iiis  surprise  that  two  Englishmen  sliouki  'ad- 
venture so  far  alone  mto  their  country,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  uat 
afraid.  Mr.  Winaloto  said,  **  where  was  true  love,  tliere  was  no  fear."  **  But," 
aaid  CamibiUtnt,  *^i/ywr  love  be  aut^  and  it  bring  forth  auchfiuHa^  how  conu$. 
a  to  paoaj  thai  tohtn  we  come  to  Patuxet^  yvu  aktnd  vpon  your  fruard^  with  ih 
moM  of  your  piecea  vreaenied  Unoarda  ua^V  Mr.  Winaiow  told  him  that  wasji 
mark  of  respect,  and  that  they  received  their  best  iiicnds  m  that  marnie?; 
but  to  this  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  that  he  did  not  like  such  sail- 
tations.  f 

When  CawMtaid  saw  his  visiters  crave  a  blessing  before  eating,  aai 
return  thanks  afterwards,  he  desired  to  know  what  it  irieant*  *^H45reu|H>n  1 
took  occasion  (says  our  author)  to  tell  them  of  God's  works  of  creation  aild 
preeervation,  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  especially  of  the  ten  coiRinand- 
ments."  They  fouud  no  particular  fault  with  the  conuiiajulnients,  exc«»t 
the  seventh,  but  said  there  were  many  iiicoiivenieuces  in  that  a  man  Bliould 
be  tied  to  one  woman.    About  which  tl<cy  reasone^l  a  good  while. 

Wlien  Mr.  fVinMlow  explained  tlie  goodness  of  Ged  in  liesfo^wing  on  thom 
all  tlieir  comforts,  and  tliat  for  this  reason  they  tliaiiked  and  hIcHsed  hi\m, 


••^ 


«  In  WiN'Mns'M  Key.  Mtukil  w  tnnKkiKKl,  **  Give  mi>  toine  phynvci'* 
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"this  all  of  them  concluded  to  be  very  well ;  and  said  they  believed  aln^ost 
all  tlie  Fame  things,  and  that  tiie  same  power  that  we  call  God  they  called 
KichiavS  "  Here  we  remained  only  that  night,  but  never  had  better  enter- 
tainment amongst  any  of  them."  * 

What  became  of  tiiis  chief  is  unknown.  His  name  appearing  no  more  Id 
our  records,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  either  fled  his  country  on  the  mur- 
der of  Witiuwamtt^  Peksuot^  and  others,  or  that  he  died  about  that  tin;e. 

WiTTCWAMET  was  a  Massachusetts  chie(  as  was  his  companion  Piksuoi, 
but  their  particular  residence  lias  not  been  assigned,  h'iitutcamei  was  a  des- 
perate and  l)old  fellow,  and,  like  most  other  warriors,  delighted  in  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  enemies.  It  is  not  improbable  but  tliat  he  became  exnsper- 
ated  against  the  English  from  the  many  abuses  some  of  tliem  had  practised 
upon  bis  countrjmeu.  This  will  account,  perha])s,  for  all  the  severity  and 
malignity  portrayed  by  the  forefathers  in  his  character.  He  was  one  oi"  those, 
tbey  say,  who  murdered  some  of  the  crew  of  the  French  shij),  cast  away 
upon  Caj)e  Cod,  as  we  have  before  mentioned. 

That  htttutvamet,  Peksuoty  and  some  other  chiefs,  intended  to  have  freed 
their  country  of  intruders  in  the  year  1G23,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  re- 
lating the  rise,  progress  and  termination  of  their  league  to  effect  this  object, 
we  shall,  to  avoid  tne  charge  of  partiality,  adhere  closely  to  the  record. 

We  have  before,  in  speaking  of  Caunecttm,  or  Coticcofiam,  mentioned  the 
voyage  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to  that  sachem's  country  to  trade  for 
corn  ;  that  was  in  January,  1G23.  Not  being  able  to  bring  away  all  he  ob- 
tained. Captain  t^fi^M  Standishwas  sent  tlie  next  month  to  take  it  to  Plimoutb, 
also  to  purchase  more  at  the  same  place,  but  he  did  not  meet  with  ver>'  good 
reception,  which  led  him  to  apprehend  tliere  was  mischief  at  hand.  And 
immediately  aflcr,  while  at  ConeconatfCa  house  with  two  or  three  of  his  com- 
pany, **  in  came  two  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  The  chief  of  them  was 
called  fViUutpamat,  a  notable  .insulting  villain,  one  who  had  formerly  imbrued 
bis  hands  in  the  blood  of  English  and  French,  and  had  oft  boasted  of  his 
own  valor,  and  derided  their  weakness,  especially  because^  as  he  said,  they 
died  crying,  making  sour  faces,  more  like  children  than  men.  This  villain 
took  a  dagger  from  about  his  neck,  which  he  had  gotten  of  Master  WtsUnCa 
people,  and  presented  it  to  the  sachem,  \C(meconamy'\  and  after  made  a  looff 
speech  in  an  audacious  manner,  framing  it  in  such  sort  as  the  captain,  thougn 
he  lie  the  liest  linguist  among  us,  could  not  gather  any  tiling  from  it  The 
end  of  it  was  aften/tards  discovered  to  be  as  (blloweth.  The  Massachu- 
seucks  formerly  concluded  to  ruinate  Mr.  fVetlon'a  colony;  and  tliought 
themselves,  being  about  30  or  40  men,  strong  enough  to  execute  tlie  same : 
yet  they  durst  not  attempt  it,  till  such  time  as  they  had  gathered  more 
strength  to  themselves,  to  make  tlieir  party  good  against  us  at  Plimouth ; 
concluding  that  if  wc  remained,  though  tliey  had  no  otlier  arguments  to  use 
against  us,  yet  we  would  never  leave  the  death  of  our  cotmtrymen  i:nre- 
venged ;  anil  therefore  their  safety  could  not  be  without  the  overthrow  of 
both  plantations.  To  this  end  tlicv  had  formerly  solicited  this  sachem,  as 
also  the  other,  called  lanough,  ancf  many  others,  to  assist  them ;  and  now 
again  came  to  prosecute  the  san:e ;  and  since  there  was  eo  fair  an  opj^oitu- 
nity  offered  by  tlie  captain's  presence,  they  thought  best  to  make  sure  of  him 
and  his  company." 

Coneconam,  after  this  speech,  treated  Siandiah  with  neglect,  and  was  very 
partial  to  fVitimoamtl^  which  much  increased  iLo  jealoisy  of  tl  e  forn:er. 
These  Indians  meantime  contrived  to  kill  Standiah,  having  cniploycd  a  ^  lusty 
Lidian  of  PHomet'*to  execute  the  plan.  The  weather  was  severely  cold, 
and  Siandiak  lodged  on  shore  at  night,  and  this  was  the  time  he  was  to  have 
been  killed.  But  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  night  kept  him  from  sleeping, 
and  ihiis  he  avoided  assassination. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  the  life  tyfMaaaaaoitj  to  mention  that  thrt  chief 
bad  lieeii  solicited  to  engage  in  this  confederacy,  and  of  his  charging  Hohomok 
to  warn  the  English  of  it.  The  peo|  le  of  the  I'ltices  i:in  rd  at  tl  tt  tin  e  by 
Maaaaaoit,  as  in  the  plot,  were  Narset,  Pr.on;cl,  Si  cconet,  Mtitti.cl  icKt,  Mai  o- 
niet,  A}!owaywiim,  and  the  Islciid  of  C«|  a^iick.  **Tl.ereJoie,  (sh\s  Mr. 
Htngtbw  in  his  Relation,)  as  we  resjiccted  tlte  lives  of  our  couutryiixu  and 
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our  own  safety,  he  advised  us  to  kill  the  men  of  Massachuset,  who  were  the 
authors  of  this  inteudcd  mischief  And  whereas  we  were  wont  to  say,  we 
would  not  strilte  a  stroke  till  they  first  hegan,  li^  said  he,  [Maaaasoit  to 
Hobomok,]  upon  this  intelligence,  they  make  that  answer,  tell  tliom,  when 
their  countrymen  at  Wichaguscussct  are  killed,  they  not  being  able  to  deliend 
themselves,  that  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  recover  their  lives,"  and  it  would 
be  with  difficulty  that  they  preserved  their  own;  <^and  therefore  he  coun- 
selled, without  delay,  to  take  away  the  principals,  and  then  the  plot  would 
cease." 

Meanwhile  WesUnCs  men  had  &11en  into  a  miserable  and  wretched  condi- 
tion ;  some,  to  procure  a  daily  sustenance,  became  servants  to  the  Indiana, 
^  fetching  them  wood  and  water,  &C.,  and  all  for  a  meal's  meat«''  Those 
who  were  thus  degraded,  were,  of  course,  only  a  few  who  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  riot  and  dissipation,  but  whose  conduct  had  affected  tlie  well 
bein^  of  the  whole,  notwithstanding. '  Some  of  these  wretches,  in  their  ex- 
tremities, hadstolen  com  from  the  Indians,  on  whose  complaint  they  had 
been  put  in  ine  stocks  and  whipped.  This  not  giving  tlie  Indians  aatia&c- 
tion,  one  was  hanged.    This  was  in  February,  liS23, 

About  this  capital  punishment  much  has  been  written ;  some  doubting  the 
fact  that  any  one  was  hanged,  others  that  it  was  the  real  offender,  &c.  Bwt 
In  our  opinion  the  facts  are  incontestable  that  one  was  hanged ;  but  whether 
the  one  really  guilty  or  not,  is  not  quite  so  easily  settled.  The  lact  that  one 
was  hanged  for  another  appears  to  have  been  of  common* notoriety,  both  in 
Old  and  New  England,  from  shortly  after  the  affiiir  until  the  begutning  of 
the  next  century.^ 

Mr.  Hubbard}  has  this  passage  upon  the  afiair: — ^^ Certain  it  is,  they  [the 
Indians]  were  so  provoked  with  their  filching  and  stealing,  that  they  threat- 
ened them,  as  the  Philistines  did  Swnson^s  father-in-law,  alter  the  loss  of  their 
corn ;  insomuch  that  the  company,  as  some  report,  pretended,  in  way  of  satis- 
fiiction,  to  punish  him  that  did  the  theft,  but,  in  his  stead,  hanged  a  poor,  de- 
crepit old  man,  that  was  unserviceable  to  the  company,  [an  old  bed*rid 
weaver^]  and  burdensome  to  keep  alive,  which  was  the  ground  of  the  story 
T^ith  which  the  merry  gentleman,  that  wrote  the  poem  culed  Hunts ras,  didf 
in  his  poetical  fancy,  make  so  much  sport"  And  from  the  same  author  it  a|>« 
pears  that  the  circumstance  was  well  known  at  Plimouth,  but  they  pretended 
that  the  right  person  was  hanged,  or,  in  our  author's  own  words,  ^  as  if  the 
person  hanged  was  really  guilty  of  stealing,  as  may  be  were  many  of  the  rest, 
and  if  they  were  driven  by  necessity  to  content  the  Indians,  at  that  time,  to 
do  justice,  there  being  some  of  Mr.  WtHon^s  company  living,  it  is  possible  it 
might  be  executed  not  on  liim  that  most  deserved,  but  on  him  that  could  be 
best  spared,  or  who  was  not  like  to  live  long  if  he  had  been  let  alone.'' 

It  vvill  now  be  expected  that  we  produce  the  passage  of  Hudibraa.  Hera 
It  is: — 


**  Tboofh  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear, 
(Quolh  Italpli,)  it  may  hold  up,  and  clear. 
That  Sinners  may  supply  the  place 
Ofsullbriug  Saints ^  is  a  plain  Case. 
Justice^  eives  Sentence,  many  timet, 
On  one  Man  for  anothcr'x  cnmefl. 
Our  Brethren  of  New  England  u«o 
Choice  Malefactors  to  excuse. 
And  hang  the  Guiltless  in  iheir  stead, 
Of  whom  the  Churches  have  less  need : 
As  lately  't  happened  :  In  a  tOHTi 
There  lived  A  Cobbierf  and  but  one, 
That  out  of  Doctrine  could  cut  Use^ 
And  mend  Men's  Lws,  as  well  as  Shoes, 
This  precious  Brother  having  slain, 
In  times  of  Peare,  an  Indian, 
(Not  out  of  Malice,  hut  mere  Zeal, 
Beeause  be  was  an  infidel,) 


The  mighty  TdtipoUymOtf, 
Sent  to  our  Elders  an  Envoy, 
Cumplainiiie[  sorely  of  the  Breach 
Of  Leagnc,  neld  forth  bv  Brother  Patehf 
Against  the  Articles  in  force. 
Between  both  churches,  his  and  cNir«, 
For  which  he  ciaved  the  Saints  to  render 
Into  his  Handfi,  or  hau^  th'  Offewler: 
But  iltey,  maturely  having  weighed, 
Thev  had  no  more  but  him  o*  th'  Trade, 
(A  Man  that  served  them  m  a  double 
Capacity,  to  Ttaeh  and  Cobble t) 
Resolved  lo  spare  him  \  yet  to  do 
The  Indian  Hoghan  Mo^hfranj  too, 
Impartial  Ju.slice.  in  his  stead,  did 
Hang  an  old  Weaver  that  was  Bed-rid. 
Then  wherefore  may  not  you  l>e  skipp'd. 
And  in  your  Room  another  Whipp'U  I " 


*  See  Col.  N.  H.  Htsl.  Soe.  iii.  148.  and  b.  i.  chap.  iii.  anU. 

f  il.«i.  N.  EnjT.  77.  X  Col.  N.  U.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  14^ 
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The  following  note  was  early  printed  to  tliis  passage: — "The  history  of 
the  cobbler  had  been  attested  by  {)ersons  of  good  credit,  who  were  ii])ou  the 

Elace  when  it  was  done."  Mr.  Butler  wrote  this  part  of  his  lliidibras 
efore  ICCa 
Thomas  Morton,  who  was  one  of  the  company,  though  perhaps  absent  at 
the  time,  pretends  that  there  was  no  plot  of  the  Indians,  and  insinuates  that 
the  Plimoutheans  caused  all  the  trouble,  and  tliat  their  rashness  caused  the 
Indians  to  massacre  some  of  their  men,  as  we  shall  presently  relate  from  a 
book  which  Mr.  Morion  published.* 

"Master  fVtstofCs  plantation  being  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  his  sen^ants, 
many  of  them  lazy  persons,  that  would  use  no  endeavor  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  some  of  tliem  fell  sick  and  died. 

"  One  amongst  the  rest,  an  able-bodied  man,  that  ranged  tlie  woods,  to  see 
what  it  would  afford,  lighted  by  accident  on  an  Indian  bam,  and  from  thence 
did  take  a  cap  full  of  com.  The  salvage  owner  of  it,  finding  by  the  foot 
[track]  some  English  had  been  there,  came  to  tlie  plantation,  uid  made  com- 
plaint afler  this  manner.  The  chief  commander  of  the  company,  on  this 
occasion,  called  a  Parliament  of  all  his  people,  but  thpse  that  were  sick  and 
ill  at  ease.f  And  wisely  now  they  must  consult,  upon  this  hus^e  com])laint, 
that  a  privy  [paltry]  knife  or  string  of  beads  would  well  enough  have  quali- 
$ed :  And  Edward  lohnson  was  a  special  judge  of  this  business.  The  lact 
was  there  in  repetition,  constniction  made,  that  it  was  fellony,  and  by  the 
laws  of  England  punished  with  death,  and  this  in  execution  must  be  put  for 
an  example,  and  likewise  to  appease  the  salvage ;  when  straightways  one 
arose,  moved  as  it  were  with  some  compassion,  and  said  he  could  not  well 

gainsay  ,the  former  sentence ;  yet  he  had  conceived,  within  the  compass  of 
is  brain,  an  embrio,  that  was  of  special  consequence  to  be  delivered,  and 
cherished,  he  said ;  that  it  would  most  aptly  serve  to  pacify  the  salvage's 
complaint,  and  save  the  life  of  one  that  might  (if  need  should  be)  stand  them 
in  some  good  stead ;  bein^  young  and  strong,  fit  for  resistance  against  an 
enemy,  which  might  come  unexjiectedly,  lor  any  thin^  they  knew. 

"The  oration  made  was  liked  of  every  one,  and  he  intreated  to  show  the 
means  how  this  may  be  performed.  Says  he,  you  all  agree  that  one  must 
die,  and  one  shall  die.  This  young  man's  clotlies  we  will  take  olSy  and  put 
upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent,  a  sickly  person  that  cannot  escape  death ; 
such  is  the  disease  on  him  confirmed,  that  die  he  must  Put  the  young 
man's  clothes  on  this  man,  and  let  the  sick  person  be  hanged  in  the  other's 
Btead.  Amen,  says  one,  and  so  says  many  more.  And  this  had  like  to  have 
proved  their  final  sentence ;  and  being  there  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament 
to  afler  a^es  for  a  precedent  But  that  one,  with  a  ravenous  voice,  begtm  to 
croak  and  bellow  for  revenge,  and  put  by  that  conclusive  motion ;  alleging 
such  deceits  might  be  a  means  hereafter  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  com- 
plaining salvages,  and  that,  by  his  death,  the  salvages  should  see  their  zeal 
to  justice,  and,  therefore,  he  should  die.  This  was  concluded  ;  yet,  never- 
theless, a  scmple  was  made ;  now  to  countermand  this  act  did  represent 
itself  unto  their  minds,  which  was  how  they  should  do  to  get  the  man's  good 
will :  this  was  indeed  a  special  obstacle :  for  ^vithout  that  (they  all  agreed)  it 
would  be  dangerous,  for  any  man  to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  lest  mis- 
chief should  befall  them  every  man.  He  was  a  person  that,  in  his  wrath, 
did  seem  to  be  a  second  Sampson,  able  to  beat  out  their  brains  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass:  therefore  tliey  called  the  man,  and  by  persuasion  got  him 
fast  bound  in  jest,  and  then  hanged  him  up  hard  by  in  good  earnest,  who 
with  a  weapon,  and  at  liberty,  would  have  put  all  these  wise  judges  of  this 
Parliament  to  a  pittiful  rum  plus,  (as  it  hath  been  credibly  reported,)  and 
made  the  chief  judge  of  them  all  buckle  to  him."  / 

This  is  an  entire  chapter  of  the  New  Canaaiv,  which,  on  account  of  its 
great  rarity,  we  have  given  in  full.  In  his  next  chapter  Mr.  Morton  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  "  massacre  "  of  Hlttuwamet,  Peksuot,  and 
other  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  the  consequences  of  it    But  we  shall  now 

^i^i^**^«^"^^^»;^^^^^^^™    ■  ■    —  ■  ^-^^^^  ■  ■■■  ■■■  ^  I,  ■■■  1^  ■■■■  _^M^^^ 

"  Entitled  New  Eng;1ish  Canaan,  4io.  Amsterdam,  1637. 

t  Against  this  sentence,  in  the  margin,  is — '*  A  poor  comp'ainL" 
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draw  from  the  Plimouth  bistorian,  and  afterwards  use  MoriotCs  chapter  as 
we  find  occasioD. 

yiT.'Window  says  that  Mr.  WesUm^a  men  "knew  not  of  this  conspiracy  of 
the  Indians  before  his  [John  Sanders^  their  'overseer  '1  going;  neitlier  was  it 
known  to  any  of  us  till  our  return  from  Sowaams,  or  Puckanokick:  at  which 
time  also  another  sachim,  called  Wassapineioat,  brotlier  to  Ohtakitsi,  the 
sachim  of  the  Massachusets,  who  had  formerly  smarted  for  paitaking  with 
Cvnbaiainif  and  fearing  the  like  again,  to  purge  himself,  revealed  the  same 
thing,^  [as  Massasoit  had  done.] 

It  was  now  the  23d  March,  1623,  "  a  yearly  court  day "  at  Plimoutli,  on 
which  war  was  proclaimed, "  in  public  court,''  against  the  Massachusetts 
Indians.  "  We  came  to  this  conclusion,  (says  fVinslow,)  that  Captain  StandM 
should  take  so  many  men,  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  make  his  party  good 
against  all  the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  as  because,  as  all 
men  know  that  have  to  do  with  them  in  that  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  them  upon  open  defiance,  but  to  take  them  in  such  traps  as  they  lay 
for  others ;  therefore  he  should  pretend  trade  as  at  other  times :  but  firat  go 
to  the  English,  [at  Wessaguscus,]  and  acquaint  them  with  the  plot,  and  the 
end  of  their  own  coming,  that,  comparing  it  with  their  own  carriages 
towards  them,,  he  might  letter  iudge  of  the  certainty  of  it,  and  more  fitly 
take  opportunity  to  revenge  the  same:  but  should,  forbare,  if  it  were 
possible,  till  such  time  as  he  could  make  sure  fVitttwfamatj  that  bloody  and 
tiold  villain  before  spoken  of;  whose  head  he  had  order  to  bring  with  him, 
that  he  might  be  a  warning  and  terror  to  all  that  disposition." 

We  will  now  hear  a  word  of  what  Mr.  Morion  has  to  say  upon  this  trans- 
action. "  Ailer  the  end  of  that  Parliament,  [which  ended  in  the  hanging 
of  one,*]  some  of  the  plantation  there,  about  three  persons,  went  to  live 
with  ChecaUuoback  and  his  company,  and  had  very  good  quarter,  for  all  the 
former  quarrel  with  the  Plimouth  planters.!  They  are  not  like  HIU  Somr 
mersj  X  to  take  one  for  another.  There  they  purposed  to  stay  until  Master 
Wesion^s  arrival:  but  the  Plimouth  men  intending  no  good  to  him,  (as 
appeared  by  the  consequence,)  came  in  the  mean  time  to  Wessaguscus,  and 
there  pretended  to  feast  the  salvages  of  those  parts,  bringing  with  them 
pork,  and  things  for  the  purpose,  which  they  set  before  the  salvages.  They 
eat  thereof  witliout  suspicion  of  any  mischief,  [and]  who  were  taken  upon 
a  watchword  given,  and  with  their  own  knives  (hanging  about  their  necks) 
were,  by  the  Plimouth  planters,  stabbed  and  slain.  One  of  which  was 
banged  up  there,  after  the  slaughter."^  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  ChikataubuCa  people,  they  murdered  the  three  English  who  had  taken  up 
their  residence  with  them,  as  they  lay  asleep,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
their  countrymen.  || 

After  Stamish  was  ready  to  proceed  against  WiUutoamel,  but  before  he 
set  out,  one  arrived  from  Wessaguscus  almost  famished,1[  and  gave  the 
people  of  Plimouth  a  lamentable  account  of  the  situation  of  his  fellows; 
that  not  the  least  of  their  calamities  was  their  being  insulted  by  the  Indians, 
^  whose  boldness  increased  abundantly ;  insomuch  as  the  victuals  they  got, 

*  Aa  mrntioned  in  our  last  extract  from  this  aalhor. 

f  Referring,  it  is  supposed,  Ut  ibe  quarrel  with  Caunbitant. 

i  The  person  who  proposed  hanging  a  sick  man  instead  of  the  real  oflender. 

A  New  English  Canaan,  111.  I|  Ibid. 

IT  His  name  was  Phinehat^  Prat.  Ah  Indian  followed  him  lo  kill  him,  but,  by  losing  the 
direct  path,  the  Indian  misled  him.  In  1GG2,  the  general  court  of  MiMsarhiispirs,  in  answer 
to  a  pilition  of  Phinehas  Pratj  then  of  Charlestown,  which  was  arcnmpnn'etl  "  with  a  nar- 
rative of  the  straights  and  harrlship<)  that  the  first  planters  of  this  colony  underwent  in  (heir 
endeavors  to  plant  themselves  at  Plimoulh,  and  since,  whereof  he  was  one,  the  court  judgelh 
it  meet  to  grant  him  300  acres  of  land,  where  it  is  lobe  had,  not  hindering  a  plantation." 
ills,  amonff  tfu^ies  in  our  8tcUe-h<ms^. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  narrative  of  Prat,  aflcr  long  search.  Mr.  Hubbard 
probably  uned  it  in  compiling  \\\»  Hist  of  New  England.     . 

At  the  court.  3  May,  1665,  land  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  for  Prat,  "in  the  wildemc«<  on 
the  easi  orilie  Merrimack  K'-er,  near  tlie  up|>er  end  of  Nacook  Brook,  on  the  south-east  of  il. 
Court  Files,  td  fupra.  ^  ^  i  tJSm* 

Prat  married,  in  Plimouth,  a  daughter  of  Cuthbert  Cvthbertion,  io  1630.  See  «  Col.  iluL 
Soe.  vii.  VSL 
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they  [the  Indians]  would  take  it  out  of  their  pots,  and  eat  Fitl  before  their 
feces,"  and  that  if  iliey  tried  to  prevent  them,  tliey  would  hold  a  knife  at 
their  breasts:  and  to  satisfy  them,  they  had  hanged  one  of  tlieir  comjiany: 
**  That  they  had  sold  their  clothes  lor  corn,  and  were  ready  to  star>'e  both 
with  cold  and  hunger  also,  because  they  could  not  endure  to  get  victuals  by 
reason  of  their  nakedness," 

This  truly  was  a  wretched  picture  of  this  second  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
the  knowledge  of  which  (says  fVinslotp)  "  gave  us  good  encourajiement  to 
proceed  in  our  intendments."  Accordingly,  the*  next  day,  Standish,  with 
Hobomok  and  eight  Englishmen,  set  out  upon  the  expedition.  His  taking  ho 
few  men  shows  how  a  few  En&lish  giuis  were  yet  feared  by  the  Indians. 
Nevertheless,  the  historians  would  have  us  undcrjJtand  that  Standish  would 
take  no  more,  because  he  would  not  have  the  Indians  mistrust  that  he  came 
to  fight  them ;  and  they  would  insinuate  that  it  was  o^ing  to  his  great  valor. 

When  Standish  arrived  at  Wessaguscus,  he  found  the  people  scattered 
about,  apprehending  no  danger  whatever,  engaged  in  their  ordinary  affairs. 
When  he  told  them  of  the  danger  they  were  in  from  the  Indians,  they  said 
**  they  feared  not  the  Indians,  but  lived,  and  suffered  them  to  lodge  with 
them,  not  having  sword  or  gun,  or  needing  the  same."  Standish  now  in- 
formed them  of  the  plot,  which  was  the  first  intimation,  it  appears,  they  had 
of  it.  He  ordered  them  to  call  in  their  men,  and  enjoined  secrecy  of  his 
intended  massacre.  But  it  seems  from  fVinsloid's  Relation,  that  the  Indians 
got  word  of  it,  or  mistrusted  liis  design ;  probably  some  of  the  Wessagus- 
cus  men  warned  tliem  of  it,  who  did  not  believe  there  was  any  plot. 

Meantime,  an  Indian  c«nie  to  trade,  and  afterwards  went  away  in  friend- 
ship. Standishj  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  said  he  saw  treachery  in  his 
eye,  and  suspected  his  end  in  coming  there  was  discovered.  Shortly  after, 
Ptksuot,  "  who  was  a  paniese,*  being  a  man  of  a  notable  spirit,"  came  to 
Hohomokf  and  told  him.  He  understood  the  captain  teas  come  to  kiU  Mm  and  the 
ml  of  the  Indians  there.  ♦*Tell  him,  (said  Peksuot,)  we  know  it,  but  fear  him 
not,  neither  will  we  shun  him ;  but  let  him  begin  when  he  dare  [s],  he  will 
not  take  us  unawares." 

The  Indians  now,  as  we  might  expect,  began  to  -prepare  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  the  English  say  many  of  tliem  came  divers  times  into  their 
presence,  and  "  would  whet  and  sharpen  the  point  of  their  knives,"  "and 
use  many  otlier  insulting  gestures  and  speeches.  Amongst  the  re^t,  fVittu-- 
tsanuU  bragged  of  the  excellency  of  his  knile.  On  the  end  of  the  handle  there 
was  pictured  a  woman's  face  ;  but,  said  h^,  I  have  another  at  home,  wheremth  I 
hme  killed  both  Fren<^  and  English,  and  that  hath  a  man's  face  on  it ;  and  by  and 
by  these  two  must  marryP  To  this  he  added,  Hinnaim  namen,  hinnaim  mi- 
CHEN,  matta  cuts  :  that  is,  By  and  by  it  should  see,  and  by  and  by  it  should  eat, 
but  not  speak,  '^  Also  Peeksuot,  (continues  Winslow,)  being  a  man  ol'  greater 
stature  tnan  the  captain,  told  him  though  he  were  a  great  captain,  yet  he  was 
but  a  little  roan :  and,  said  he,  though  1  be  no  sachem,  yet  I  am  a  man  of  greai 
strength  and  courage.  These  things  the  captain  observed,  yet  bare  with  pa- 
tience for  the  present" 

It  will  be  seen,  in  what  we  have  related,  as  well  a**  what  we  are  about  to 
add,  that  Thomas  Morton^s  account,  in  some  of  the  main  facts,  agrees  witli 
tbat  of  fflnslow.  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  Standish,  after  considerable 
manceuverinir,  could  get  advantage  over  but  few  of  the  Indians.  At  length, 
having  got  Peksuot  and  Wittuwamai  "  both  together,  with  another  man,  and 
a  you3i  of  some  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  was  brother  to  WUtuwanud^ 
and,  villain  like,  trod  in  his  steps,  daily  putting  many  tricks  upon  tlie  weaker 
sort  of  men,  and  having  about  as  manv  of  his  own  company  in  a  room  with 
tbem,  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  and,  tlie  door  being  fast  shut,  began  himself 
with  Peeksvot,  and,  snatching  his  oum  knife  from  his  neck,  though  with  much 

*  ''The  Partiescs  are  men  of  rreat  courage  and  wisicdome,  and  io  thf^e  also  the  Draill 
BppeareUi  more  ramiltarlv  than  to  others,  aiid  as  wi*c  ronrciiic,  maheth'roucnatil  with  tliem  to 
prefienie  ihcm  from  death  by  wounds  with  arrows,  knives,  hatchets,  &,c."  Htnsion'i  Reh' 
tien.  In  speaking  of  (be  on^  of  cmlumH,  Charirroix  says,  Rome  Indiann  told  htm  tbal  it 
was  given  oy  the  sun  to  Ptmu,  a  nation  upon  the  Missouri.     Voffoge  dam  PAmerique, 
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gtruggling,  and  ^Hkd  Mm  tharioiih — ^the  point  whereof  he  had  made  as  sharp 
88  a  needle,  and  CTound  the  bark  also  to  an  edg^.  Wittxiioamxt  and  the  other 
man  Iht  rest  kUUa,  and  took  the  youth,  whom  the  captain  caused  to  be  hanged." 

We  could  now  wish  tliis  bloody  talc  were  finished,  but  we  have  promised 
to  keep  close  to  the  record.  Mr.  Winsloto  continues,  "  But  it  is  incredible 
hoto  many  wounds  these  tivo  panieses  received  before  they  died,  not  making  any 
fearful  noise,  but  catching  at  then-  toeapons,  and  striving  to  the  last. 

**  Hobhcanock  stood  by  all  this  time,*  and  meddled  not,  observing  how  our 
men  demeaned  themselves  in  this  action."  After  the  affray  was  ended,  he 
said  to  Standishj  **  Yesterday  PecksuBt  bragged  of  his  own  strength  and 
stature,  said,  though  you  were  a  great  captain,  yet  you  were  but  a  little  man ; 
but  to-day  I  see  you  arc  big  enough  to  lay  him  on  the  ground." 

Standish  was  now  sent  to  a  company  of  Weston^s  men,  who  ordered  them 
to  kill  the  Indians  that  were  among  them.  They  kiUed  two.  Himself  with 
some  of  his  men  killed  another,  at  another  place.  As  they  were  pursuing 
this  business,  intending  to  kill  all  they  coula  lay  hands  upon,  **  through  the 
negligence  of  one  man,  an  Indian  escaped,  who  discovered  [disclosed]  and 
crossed  their  proceedings." 

Joined  by  some  of  Mr.  WestovUs  men,  Standish  discovered  a  few  Indians, 
and  pursued  them.  Standish  gained  a  hill  which  the  Lidians  also  strove  to 
occupy,  and  who,  afler  shooting  a  few  arrows,  fled.  "  Whereupon  Hobbor 
mock  cast  off  his  coat,  and  being  a  known  paniese,  theirs  being  now  killed, 
chased  them  so  fast,  as  our  people  were  not  able  to  hold  way  with  him." 
One  who  made  a  stand  to  shoot  ^andish  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  shot, 
which  is  all  the  advantage  claimed  by  the  English.  The  Indians  got  into  a 
swamp,  and  af\er  some  bravadoing  on  both  sides,  the  parties  separated. 
AAer  assisting  the  settlers  of  Wessaguscus  to  leave  the  place,  the  English 
returned  to  Pli  mouth,  taking  along  the  head  of  Wittuwamel,  which  they  set 
up  in  their  fort 

Meanwhile  the'Indian  that  followed  Pwrffrom  Wessaguscu^,  as  he  returned 
from  Manomet,  called  at  Plimouth  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was  there 
seized  and  put  in  irons.  Being  asked  if  he  knew  the  head  of  H^ittuivamet^ 
said  he  dia,  and  "looked  piteously"  upon  it.  '"Then  he  confessed  the 
plot,"  and  said  his  sachem,  Obtakiest,  had  been  drawn  into  it  bv  the  impor- 
tunity of  all  the  people.  He  denied  any  hand  in  it  hinisrlf,  and  begged  his 
life  might  be  spared.  Said  he  was  not  a  Massachuset,  but  only  resided  as  a 
stranger  among  them.  Hobomok  "also  gave  a  good  report  of  him,  and  be* 
sought  for  him ;  but  was  bribed  so  to  do  it"  They  finally  concluded  to  spare 
him,  "  the  rather,  because  we  desired  he  mi^ht  carry  a  message  to  Ohtaktest^ 
The  message  they  charged  him  with  was  this,  that  they  had  never  uitended 
to  deal  so  with  him,  until  they  were  forced  to  it  by  their  treachery,  and, 
therefore,  they  might  thank  themselves  for  their  o^vn  overthrow ;  and  as  he 
had  now  began,  if  he  persisted  in  his  course,  **  his  country  should  not  hold 
him : "  that  lie  should  forthwith  send  to  Plimouth  "  the  three  Englishmen  he 
bad,  and  not  kill  them."  f 

The  English  heard  nothing  from  Obtakiest  for  a  long  time ;  at  length  lie 
sent  a  woman  to  them,  (probably  no  man  would  venture,)  to  tell  them  lie 
was  sorry  tliat  the  English  were  killed,  before  he  heard  from  them,  also 
that  he  wished  for  peace,  but  none  of  his  men  durst  come  to  treat  about  it 
Tlie  Englisli  learned  from  this  woman,  that  he  ^vas  in  great  consternation, 
"  having  forsaken  his  dwelling,  and  daily  removed  from  place  to  place,  ex- 
pecting when  we  would  take  llirther  vengeance  on  him."  The  terror  was 
now  general  among  them,  and  many,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  died  through 
fear  and  want    To  this  dismal  namtive  Mr.  fFinslow  adds,  "  And  certainly 

•  > 

*  This,  we  suppose,  is  the  affair  to  which  President  Allen  allades,  io  his  American  Biog- 
raphy, (2f!  cd.)  when  he  says,  **  he  [Hobomok]  fmight  bravflyhy  his  [Siandisffs]  side,  in 
16^.'^  ir  standing  and  looking  ou  be  fighting,  then  did  Hobomok  Jight  bravely  on  this 
oecHVKtn. 

\  Mttrtony  in  his  Nno  C/tnaan.  Ill,  Sfiys,  these  three  men  went  to  reside  with  Chikataubut; 
henre  Morton  very  re&iioimUy  aag^eslSf  that  if  the  Plimouth  people  intended  the  men  of 
Wes.oagiiscus  any  good,  why  did  they  not  first  see  that  all  of  them  were  out  of  danger,  befora 
KgiuoiugwarT 
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it  in  stranjre  to  hear  how  many  of  late  have,  and  Ftill  daily  die  amongst 
thfiii;  neither  is  there  any  lik«'lil»fK)d  it  will  ea.*iily  cea««e ;  because  through 
ff'.nr  tlifv  tn't  little  or  no  corn,  which  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  without  which 
tluy  cannot  long  presene  health  and  strcntrth." 

These  affairs  call  for  no  coniincntary,  tliat  must  accompany  every  mind 
thrr»ij;:h  oxcry  step  of  the  relation.  It  would  be  weakness  as  appears  to  us, 
to  ntienipt  a  vindication  of  the  rash  coruinct  of  the  English.  Amid  their 
HxiiYvniifi^,  some  poor  Indians  resolved  to  attempt  to  appease  the  WTaih  of 
tlie  English  governor  by  presents.  Four  set  out  by  water  in  a  boat  for 
Plinioijtli,  but  by  accident  were  overset,  and  three  of  them  were  drowned; 
the  other  nrlurned  back. 

When  Mr.  RohinjiofL,  the  f'lther  of  the  Plimouth  church,  heard  how  his 
|K;o})Ie  hatl  conducted  in  t};is  aflair  with  the  Indians,  he  WTOte  to  them,  to 
consirler  of  the  disposition  of  Captain  Standish,  "  who  was  of  a  warm  tem- 
per," but  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent  him  among  them  for  a  good  end,  if 
they  used  him  as  they  ought  "He  doubted,"  he  said,  "whether  there  was 
not  wanting  that  tenderness  of  the  life  of  man,  made  after  God's  image," 
which  wjis  so  necessarj';  and  above  all,  that  "it  would  have  been  happy  if 
they  had  converted  some  iM'fore  they  had  killed  any." 

The  reader  has  now  passed  through  a  period  of  Indian  history  of  much 
interest,  wherein  he  will  doubtless  have  found  much  to  admire,  and  more 
that  he  could  have  wished  otherwise.  Our  business,  however,  we  will 
here  renjind  him,  is  that  of  a  dealer  in  facts  altogether,  and  he  must  take 
them,  dr>'  as  they  are,  without  any  labored  commentaries  from  us.  Although 
we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  Hobomok  several  times,  yet  there  remain 
transactions  of  consi(U»rable  interest  in  his  life  yet  to  be  noticed. 

IIoBOMOK,  or  Hohbamock,  was  a  great  paniese  or  war  captain  among  the 
Wampauoags,  as  we  Iiave  alrt'ady  had  occasion  to  obser\'e.  He  came  to 
Plimouth  about  the  end  of  July,  1G2I,  and  continued  with  the  English  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  was  a  principal  means  of  the  lasting  friendship  of 
Massasoitj  which  Morion  says,  he  "much  furthered;  and  that  he  was  a 
proper  lusty  young  man,  aucf  one  that  was  in  account  among  the  Indians  in 
those  parts  for  his  valor."  He  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  learning  them 
how  to  cultivate  such  fruits  as  were  peculiar  to  the  country,  such  as  com, 
beans,  &c.  Tlie  account  of  his  mission  to  Massaaoit^  to  learn  the  truth  of  a 
report  that  the  Narrngansets  had  made  war  upon  him,  and  his  interruption 
and  trouble  from  Caunbitant  are  already  related. 

Being  a  favorite  of  MassasoUy  and  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the  pilgrims 
found  that  they  need  not  ai)pn>hend  any  treachery  on  his  part,  as  Hooomok 
was  so  comi>letely  in  their  interest,  and  also  in  that  of  the  great  sachem, 
that  he  would  advise  them  if  any  thing  eWl  were  on  foot  against  them. 
What  strengthened  them  in  this  opinion  was  the  following  circumstance. 
The  MassachuHotts  Indians  had  for  some  time  been  inviting  the  English 
into  their  country  to  trade  for  furs.  Wlien,  in  March,  1622,  they  began  to 
make  ready  for  the  voyage,  Hobomok  "told  us,  (says  HinsloWf)  that  he  feared 
the  Massachusetts,  or  Alassachuseuks,  for  they  so  called  the  people  of  that 

Rlace,  were  joined  in  confederacy  with  the  Nanohigganneuks,  a  people  of 
[anohigganset,  and  that  they,  therefore,  would  take  this  opportimity  to  cut 
off  Capt.  Standiak  and  his  company  abroad ;  but  howsoever,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  was  to  be  feared,  [he  said,]  that  the  Nanohigganeuks  would  assaidt 
the  town  at  home ;  giving  many  reasons  for  his  jealousy ;  as  also  that  TVt- 
quantum  was  in  tlie  conl«.'deracy,  who,  [he  said,]  we  should  find,  would  use 
many  persuasions  to  draw  us  from  our  shallops  to  the  Indians'  houses  for 
their  better  advantage." 

Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  when  they  had  turned 
the  point  called  the  GumeVa  JSTose^  a  false  messenger  came  running  into 
Plimouth  town,  apparently  in  a  great  fright,  out  of  breath,  and  bleeding 
from  a  wound  in  his  face.  He  told  them  tnat  Caunbiiant,  with  many  of  the 
Narraganscts,  and  he  believed  Masaaaoit  with  them,  were  coming  to  de- 
stroy the  English.  No  one  doubted  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  first  thought  of 
the  people  was  to  bring  back  their  military  leader,  who  had  just  eone  in 
the  Doat  with  Hobomok,    A  piece  of  cannon  was  immediately  discnarged 
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which,  to  their  great  joy,  soon  caused  tlie  boat  to  return,  not  having  get  out 
of  hearing.  They  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Hobomok  told  tlieni  tliorc  was 
no  truth  in  the  report,  and  said  it  was  a  plot  of  Squanto^  who  was  then  with 
them,  and  even  one  of  those  in  the  boat ;  that  he  knew  Massasoit  would  not 
undertake  such  an  enterprise  without  connulting  him.  Hobomok  was  confi- 
dent, because  he  was  himself  a  great  chief,  and  one  of  MassasoiVs  counsel- 
lors. Squanto  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  plot,  and  thus  endnd  the  afiair. 
The  English,  however,  seemed  well  satisfied  that  Squanto  had  laid  this  shal- 
lo^v  plot  to  set  them  against  Massasoit,  thinking  they  would  destroy  him,  by 
'which  means  he  expected  to  become  chief  sachem  himself;  and  this  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  Massasoit  was  for  some  time  irreconcilable  because 
they  withheld  him  from  Mm,  when  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  as  in  our  nar- 
ration has  been  set  forth.  But  entirely  to  satisfy  the  English,  Hobomok  sent 
his  wife  to  Pokanoket  privately  to  gain  exact  mtelligence,  and  her  return 
only  verified  what  her  husband  had  said. 

**  Thus  by  degrees  (continues  Window)  we  began  to  discover  Tisqivani'wnj 
whose  ends  were  only  to  make  himself  great  in  the  eyes*  of  his  countrymen, 
by  means  of  his  nearness  and  favor  witli  us ;  not  caring  who  fell,  so  he 
stood.  Li  general,  his  course  was,  to  persuade  them  he  could  lead  us  to 
peace  or  war  at  his  pleastu'e ;  and  would  oft  threaten  the  Indians,  sending 
them  word,  in  a  private  manner,  w^e  were  intended  shortly  to  kill  them,  that 
thereby  he  might  get  gifls  to  himself,  to  work  their  peace,  insoiiiuch  as  they 
had  him  in  greater  esteem  than  many  of  their  sachems ,  yea,  tliey  them- 
selves sought  to  him,  who  promised  them  peace  in  respect  of  us ;  yea,  and 
protection  also,  so  as  they  would  resort  to  him.  So  that  whereas  divers 
were  wont  to  rely  on  Massasaoioat  for  protection,  and  resort  to  his  abode, 
now  they  bepm  to  leaye  him,  and  seek  afler  THsquantum,  But  when  we 
understood  his  dealings,  we  certified  all  the  Lidians  of  our  ignorance  and 
innocency  therein ;  assuring  them,  till  they  begun  with  us,  they  should  have 
no  cause  to  fear :  and  if  any  hereafler  should  raise  any  such  reports,  they 
should  punish  them  as  liars,  and  seekers  of  their  and  oiu*  disturbance ;  which 
gave  the  Indians  good  satisfaction  on  all  sides."  ^  For  these  and  the  like 
abuses,  the  governor  sharply  reproved  him,  yet  was  he  so  necessary  and 
profitable  an  instrument,  as  at  that  time  we  could  not  miss  him." 

To  the  end  that  he  mi^ht  possess  his  countrymen  with  great  fear  of  the 
English,  THsqwmtxan  told  them  the  English  kept  the  plague  buried  in  their 
Btore-house,  and  that  they  could  send  it,  at  any  time,  and  to  any  place,  to 
destroy  whatever  persons  or  people  they  would,  though  they  themselves 
stirred  not  out  of  doo.-s.  Among  the  rest,  he  had  made  Hobomok  believe 
this  tale,  who  asked  the  English  if  it  were  true,  and  being  informed  that  it 
was  not,  it  exploded  like  his  other  impostures. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  Squanto  was  in  the  interest  of  Caunbitanty 
and  lived  among  the  English  as  a  spy,  while  Hobomok  was  honestly,  as  he 
pretended,  a  strong  fiiend  to  them ;  but  for  some  time  it  was  nearly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  know  which  was  their  best  friend,  as  each  seemed  emu- 
lous to  outvie  the  other  in  good  ofiices.  They  were,  however,  at  this  time 
satisfied  ;  for,  Hobomol^t  wife  having  told  Massasoit  what  had  happened,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  Squanto's  men  that  gave  the  alarm,  satisfied  him  that  that 
sagamore  had  caused  it,  and  he  therefore  demanded  him  of  the  Enghsh, 
that  he  might  put  him  to  death,  according  to  their  law,  as  has  been  related. 
But  the  ESifflish,  regarding  the  benefit  resulting  to  them  fi-om  saving  his 
life,  more  than  keeping  inviolate  the  treaty  before  made  with  Massasoit^ 
evaded  the  demand,  and  thus  Squanto  was  permitted  to  escape. 

Hobomok  was  greatly  beloved  by  Massasoit^  notwithstanding  he  became  a 
professed  Christian,  and  Massasoit  was  always  opposed  to  the  English  religion 
himselfl  It  has  been  told  in  the  life  of  the  great  Massasoit^  how  valuable 
was  the  agency  of  Hobomok,  in  faithfully  revealing  the  mischievous  plot  of 
Caunbiianty  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  fVittuwamd  and  Ptksuot,  He 
was  the  pilot  of  the  English  when  they  visited  Massasoit  in  his  sickness, 
whom  before  their  arrival  they  considered  dead,  which  caused  great  mani- 
festations of  grief  in  HobomoL  He  often  exclaimed,  as  they  were  on 
their  way,  *<  Aem  toomasu  Sagimus,  nun  womasu  Sagimus/*  &c.,  which  is, 
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**My  loving  Sachem,  my  loving  Sachem !  many  have  I  known,  but  never  any 
like  thee."  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  fVinslow,  mid,  "While  you  live  you  will 
never  see  his  like  unioug  the  Indians ;  that  he  was  no  liar,  nor  bloody  and 
cruel  like  other  Indians.  In  anger  and  passion  he  was  soon  reclaimed  ;  Qnky 
to  be  reconciled  towards  such  as  had  offended  him ;  that  his  reason  was 
such  as  to  cause  him  ttf  receive  advice  of  mean  men ;  and  that  he  governed 
bis  people  better  with  few  blows,  tlian  others  did  with  many." 

In  the  division  of  the  land  at  Plimouth  among  the  inhabitants,  Hobcmok 
received  a  lot  as  his  share,  on  which  he  resided  after  the  English  manner 
and  died  a  Christian  among  them. .  The  year  of  his  death  does  not  appear, 
but  was  previous  to  1642. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  pilgrims  made  a  voyage  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  autumn  of  1621,  It  was  in  this  vovage  that  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  fame  of  JVanepashemeL  The  tnglish  had  heard  that 
the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  had  threatened  them,  and  they  went  (says 
Movrt)  "partly  to  see  the  country,  partly  to  make. peace  with  them,  and 
partly  to  procure  tlieir  truck." 

Sqvanto  was  pilot  in  this  voyage.  They  went  ashore  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  and  landed  under  a  cliff  which  some  *  have  supposed  was  what  has 
been  since  called  Copp's  Hill,t  now  the  north  part  of  Boston.  This  was  on 
20th  Sept.  1621.  They  saw  no  Indians  until  some  time  after  they  went 
ashore,  but  found  a  parcel  of  lobsters  which  tliey  had  collected,  with  which 
they  refreslied  themselves.  Soon  after,  as  they  were  proceeding  on  an 
excursion,  "  tliev  met  a  woman  coming  for  her'  lobsters."  They  told  lier 
what  they  had  done,  and  paid  her  lor  them.  She  told  them  where  to  find 
Indians,  and  Squanto  went  to  them  to  prepare  them  for  meeting  with  the 
English. 

ObbaiiTieioat  now  received  the  vovagers.  This  sachem  (if  he  be  the 
same)  had  made  peace  with  the  English  at  Plimouth  only  seven  days  pre- 
vious, as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  He  told  thoni  he  was  sachem  of 
the  place,  and  was  subject  to  Massasoii ;  and  that  he  dared  not.  rcnjain  long 
in  any  place,  from  fear  of  tlie  Tarratines,  who  were  "  wont  to  come  at  har- 
vest and  take  away  their  com,  and  many  times  kill  them."  Also  that  Squa^uh 
Sachem  of  Massachusetts  was  his  enemy.  This  Squatc-Sachem,  i  as  we  be- 
lieve, was  chief  of  those  inland  Indians  since  denominated  the  Nipnets,  or 
Nipmucks,  and  lived  at  this  time  near  Wachuset  Mountain.  The  English 
intended  §  to  have  visited  her  at  this  time,  but  found  the  distance  too  great 
to  proceed.  They  received  the  greatest  kindness  from  all  the  Indians  they 
met  with,  and  mentioned  that  of  Obhatinetoat  in  particulai*.  And  they  say, 
"  We  told  him  of  divers  sachims  that  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
King  James  his  men,  and  if  he  also  tcmdd  submit  himsdfy  ||  we  would  be  hia 
safeguard  from  his  enemies,  which  he  did" 

At  another  place,  "  having  gone  three  miles,  in  arms,  up  in  the  country, 
we  came  (say  Uiey)  to  a  place  where  com  had  been  newly  gathered,  a  house 
pulled  dovvn,  and  the  people  gone.  A  mile  from  hence,  Manepashemet, 
their  king,  in  his  life-time  had  lived.1I  His  house  was  not  like  otliers,  but  a 
scafibld  was  largely  built,  with  poles  and  planks,  some  six  foot  from  [the] 
ground,  and  the  house  upon  that,  being  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Not 
for  from  hence,  in  a  bottom,  we  came  to  a  fort,"  built  by  Minq)ashem£L    It 


*  Dr.  Belknap  appears  to  have  been  (he  first  who  sugeested  this.    See  his  Biog.  ii.  2«4. 

t  We  had  supposed  this  emineDce  to  have  been  so  called  from  a  copse  or  clump  of  trees, 
which  for  a  long  lime  remained  upon  it,  aAer  it  became  known  to  Uie  whites  ^  but  Shaw, 
Descrip.  Boston,  67,  saprs  it  was  named  from  one  Copp,  a  shoemaker.  And  SnotPf  Hitt 
Boston,  105,  says  ^V%H%am  Copp  was  the  proprietor  of  "  a  portion  of  the  hill." 

X  "Sachems  or  sasramores,— which  are  but  one  and  the  same  title,— the  first  more  usual 
with  the  southward^  the  other  with  the  northward  hidians,  to  express  the  title  of  him  that  hath 
the  chief  command  of  a  place  or  people.''    Hist.  N.  E.  60. 

$  Shattuck  (Hist.  Concord,  2)  says  she  was  visited  at  tliis  time  by  these  voyagers,  bull 
am  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion  from  any  source  of  information  in  my  po»- 
•ession. 

II  Tl  does  not  seem  from  this  that  he  is  the  same  who  before  had  submitted  at  Plimouth, « 
Mr.  Prince  supposes. 

11  Mr.  ShaUuek  in  bit  Hui,  Concord,  says,  this  "  was  in  Medlbrd,  oear  Mystic  Pond." 
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was  made  witli  "poles  some  30  or  40  foot  lou^,  stuck  in  tiie  ground,  as  thick 
as  they  could  be  set  one  by  another,  and  wkJi  these  they  enclosed  a  ring 
some  40  or  50  foot  over.  A  trench,  breast  higli,  was  digged  on  each  side.* 
One  way  tliere  was  to  get  into  it  with  a  bridge.  Li  the  midst  of  this  pali- 
sado  stood  the  frame  of  an  house,  wherein,  l)eing  dead,  lie  lay  buried. 
About  a  mile  from  hence,  we  came  to  such  another,  but  seated  on  the  to[) 
of  an  hill.  Here  JSTanepasheind  was  killed,  none  dwelling  in  it  siiicc  the 
time  of  his  death.** 

According  to  Mr.  Leitns,  JVanepcahemd  was  killed  about  the  yeai- 1610,  and 
his  widow,  who  was  SquatD-Sachem  before  named,  continued  the  goverumentf 
He  left  five  children^  four  of  whose  names  we  gather  from  the  interesting 
History  of  Lynn ;  viz.  1.  Monloicampaie^  called  by  the  English  Scuramore 
James,  He  was  sachem  of  Saugus.  2,  Ahigail,  a  Jau^hter.  3.  Wonohacraor 
ham,  called  Sagamore  John,  sachem  of  Winnesimet.  4.  fVinnepurkUt,  called 
Sagamore  Georgt,  or  George  Rumneymarsk,  the  successor  of  Mordowampate  at 
Saugus.     Of  most  of  these  we  shall  speak  in  detail  hereafter. 

SouaiD-Sanhem,  ^according  to  the  authority  last  mentioned,  was  the  spouse 
of  nappacowet,^  or  WebcowU,  in  1635.  She  and  her  husband,  four  years 
after,  1(£39,  deeded  to  Jotham  Gibhonea  "  the  reversion  of  all  that  parcel  of 
land  which  lies  against  the  ponds  of  Mystic,  together  with  the  said  ponds, 
all  which  we  reserved  Irdm  Charlestown  and  Cambridge,  late  called  New- 
town, after  the  death  of  me,  the  said  Squaio-Sachem."  The  consideration  was, 
^the  many  kindnesses  and  benefits  we  have  received  from  the  hands  of 
Captain  Kdward  Gibbones,  of  Boston." 

Tlie  Squa-Sachem's  mark  <-v^ 
Webcowit's  mark  -»— *- 

Webcount  was  a  powwow  priest,  or  magical  physician,  and  was  considered 
next  in  importance  to  Mmepashemet  among  the  subjects  of  that  chief,  after 
his  death ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  widow  took  him  to  her  bed.  It  does 
not  appear,  that  he  was  either  much  respected  or  thought  much  of;  especial- 
ly by  his  wife,  as  in  the  above  extract  from  their  deed,  no  provision  seems 
to  have  been  made  for  him  after  her  death,  if  he  outlived  her.  At  all 
events,  we  may  conclude,  without  hazard  we  think,  that  if  breeches  had 
been  in  fashion  among  Indians,  the  wife  of  Webcaivit  would  have  been  ac- 
countable for  the  article  in  this  case. 

In  1643,  Massachusetts  covenanted  with  **  Wassamequin,  NaaihtHmon^  Kvich- 
amaquin,  Massaoonom^,  and  Sqvuuo-Sachem^^^W  to  the  end  that  mutual  bene- 
fit might,  accrue  to  each  party.  The  sachems  put  themselves  under  the 
government  of  the  English,  a^eeing  to  observe  tneir  laws,  in  as  far  as  tliey 
should  be  made  to  understand  them.  For  this  confidence  and  concession 
of  their  persons  and  lands  into  their  hands,  the  English  on  their  part  agreed 
to  extend  tlie  same  protection  to  them  and  their  people  as  to  their  English 
8ubjects.f 

What  had  become  of  WehcowU  at  this  time  does  not  appear ;  perhaps  he 
was  oft*  powwowing,  or  at  home,  doing  the  ordinary  labor  of  the  household. 
We  hear  of  him,  however,  four  years  after, (1647,)  ^taking  an  active  part" 
in  the  endeavors  made  by  the  English  to  Christianize  his  countrvmen.  ^  He 
asked  the  English  whv  some  of  uiem  had  been  27  years  in  the  land,  and 
never  taue ht  them  to  know  God  till  then.  Had  ^ou  done  it  sooner,  (said 
he,)  we  might  have  known  much  of  God  by  this  time,  and  much  sin  might 
have  been  prevented,  but  now  some  of  us  are  grown  [too]  old  in  sin." 

*  Mij^ht  not,  then,  the  western  mounds  have  been  formed  by  Indians  T 

t  Hiiit.  Lynn,  16. 

%  Shattuckf  ib.  who  fixes  her  residence  at  Concord ;  she,  doubtless,  had  several  places  of 
residence. 

&  His  name  is  spelt  WebcowUs  to  MS.  deed  in  my  possession,  and  in  Mr.  8haUuck*9  MSS. 
IVihhacoioUU.  as  appears  from  his  History. 

II  111  the  History  of  the  Narragaruet  Country,  these  names  are  written  Wassamegun, 
^ashajoanonf  Cutshamacke,  Mcusanomell,  and  Squa-Sachem,  See  3  C<d.  Mass,  Hi»t,  aocp 
I.  212. 

ir  See  Qookin's  MS.  Hut  Prauing  Indtam. 

4* 
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The  English  said  they  repented  of  their  neglect;  but  recollecting^  themselves 
answered,  ^  You  were  not  willing  to  heare  till  now,"  and  tliat  God  had  not 
turned  tlieir  hearts  till  then.*^ 

Of  the  sachems  who  made  the  covenant  above  named,  the  first  we  suppose 
to  have  been  Massaaoil,  on  the  part  of  the  Wanipanoags,  who  at  this  time 
was,  perhaps,  among  the  Nipmuks ;  Nashoonon,  a  Nipmuk  chief,  with  whom 
MoBsastnt  now  resided.  His  residence  was  near  what  was  since  Magus  Hill, 
in  Worcester  county.  lie  was  probably  at  Ptimouth,  13  Sept^  1G21,  where 
he  signed  a  treaty  with  eight  others,  as  we  have  set  down  in  tlie  life  of  Caun- 
bitanl  His  name  is  there  spelt  MattawahunL  In  fVinthrop'a  Journal, 
it  is  ^ashacoioam,  and  we  suppose  be  was  father  of  NdMotoanno^  mentioned 
by  fVhitmy.j  Kxdchamaquin  was  sachem  of  Dorchester  and  vicinity,  and 
masaajWMnMl  was  Mascoruytumo. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Sonu  account  of  ike  Massachusetts — Geography  of  their  country — Chikataubut— > 
Wampatuck — his  war  with  the  M  hawks — Mascononomo — CANorvirus — Moir- 
TOWAMPATE — Smoll-pox  JUstrtsses  the  Indians — WoNOHAquAHAM — Winnkpur- 

KIT —  Man  ATAH<IUA —  SciTTKRYOUSSKT — NaTTAHATTAWANTS — WaUOUMACUT- 

Jack-Straw — Jamks. 

Not  long  before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  the  Massachusetts  had  been 
a  numerous  people,  but  were  greatly  reduced  at  this  time ;  partly  from  the 
great  plague,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  subsequently  from  their 
wars  with  the  Tarratines.  Of  this  war  none  but  the  scanty  records  of  the 
first  settlers  are  to  be  bad,  and  in  them  few  particulars  are  preserved ;  { 
therefore  it  will  not  be  expected  that  ever  a  complete  account  of  the  territo- 
ries and  power  of  the  Massachusetts  can  be  given ;  broken  down  as  they 
were  at  tne  time  they  became  known  to  the  Europeans ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
their  sachems,  when  first  visited  by  the  Plimoutn  people,  were  shifting  for 
their  lives — not  daring  to  lodge  a  second  night  in  the  same  place,  from  tbeir 
fear  of  the  Tarratines.  Hence,  if  these  Indians  had  existed  as  an  independ- 
ent tribe,  their  history  was  long  since  swept  away  **  in  gloomy  tempests,* 
and  obscured  in  ^  a  ni^ht  of  clouds,**  and  nothing  but  a  meagre  tradition  re- 
mained. For  some  tmie  after  the  country  was  settled,  they  wotdd  fly  for 
protection  fi^ni  the  Tanatines  to  the  houses  of  the  English. 

It  is  said,  by  Mr.  Gooktriy  that  "  their  chief  sachem  held  dominion  over 
many  other  petty  governors ;  as  those  of  Weechagaskas,  Neponsitt,  Punka- 
paog,  Nonautum,  Nashaway«  some  of  the  Niumuck  ])eople,  as  far  as  Pokom- 
takukc,  as  the  old  men  of  Massachusetts  amrmed  This  people  could,  m 
former  times,  arm  for  war  about  3000  men,  as  the  old  Indians  declare. 
They  were  in  hostility  very  often  with  the  Narragausitts ;  but  held  amity, 
for  tlie  most  part,  with  the  Pawkunnawkutts.''^  Near  the  mouth  of  Charles 
River  ^  used  to  be  tlie  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  Indians,  both  on  the 
aouth  and  north  side  of  the  country.")  Hvichinson^  says,  **That  circle 
which  now  makes  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  Cliarlestown,  round  bv  Mai- 
den, Chelsea,  Nantasket,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  and  Dorcfiester, 
was  the  capital  of  a  great  sachem,**  much  revered  by  all  the  plantations 
round  about  The  trarlition  is,  that  this  sachcui  had  his  principal  scat  upon 
a  small  hill,  or  rising  upland,  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of^  salt  marsh  in  tlie 
township  of  Dorchester,  near  to  a  place  called  Squautum.*'ff    Hence  it  will 

•  Hist.  Concord,  25.  t  M^gt.  Worcester  Co.  174. 

X  Tins  war  wa<«  causf*H,  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  "  anon  ihe  arcmiiit  of  some  ircarhm- "  on 
the  part  of  the  western  iriUes,  i.  e.  the  lril>cs  west  of  Ibe  Merrimack.     Hixt.  New  Eng.'SO, 

6  1  (^oll.  MasH.  Hist.  Soc.  1. 148.  ||  Hist.  N.  Eng.  32 

It  Froni  A>a/**  Hisl.  N.  Ener.^  probably,  which  «cc. 

**  it  will  be  a  good  while  before  the  present  possessors  of  the  country  can  boast  of  such  a 
capital. 

tt  Hist  Mass.  i.  460.    And  here  it  was,  I  tuppote,  that  the  Plimoiitb  f  eople  laiMfed  in  iheit 
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be  obeervedf  that  amoDg  the  accounte  of  the  earliest  ^vriters,  the  dominioiu  * 

of  the  different  sachems  were  considered  as  comprehended  within  very 
different  limits ;  a  kind  of  general  idea,  therefore,  can  only  be  had  of  the 
extent  of  their  possessions.  It  is  evident  that  the  Massachusetts  were  either 
subject  to  the  Narragansetts,  or  in  alliance  with  them ;  for  when  the  latter 
were  at  war  with  the  Pequots,  Ckikataubut  and  Sagamore  John  both  went 
with  many  men  to  aid  Canonicus,  who  had  sent  for  thenu  This  war  began 
in  1632,  and  ended  in  1635,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pequots. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  cuiefs  agreeably  to  our  plan. 
Chikataubutj  or  ChikluEtabak, — in  English,  a  houw-a-Jirt, — was  a  sachem  of 
considerable  note,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  had  dominion  over  the 
Massachusetts  Indians.  Hiomas  Morion  meutions  him  in  his  New  Canaan, 
as  sachem  of  Passonagesit,  (about  Weymouth,)  and  says  his  mother  was 
buried  there.  Ineednudce  no  comments  upon  the  authority,  or  warn  the 
reader  concerning  the  stories  of  Morton^  as  tiiis  is  done  in  almost  every  I 

book,  early  and  late,  about  New  England ;  but  shall  relate  the  following 
from  him. 

In  the  first  settling  of  Plimouth,  some  of  the  company,  in  wandering  about 
upon  discovery,  came  upon  an  Indian  grave,  which  was  that  of  the  mother 
of  C^ikaiayhuL  Over  the  body  a  stake  was  set  in  the  ground,  and 
two  bear-skins,  sewed  together,  spread  over  it;*  these  the  English  took  ' 

away.  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Chtkataubyi^  he  complained  to 
hia  people,  and  demanded  immediate  vengeance.  When  they  were  as- 
sembled, he  thus  harangued  them:  **  When  last  the  glorious  light  of  all  the 
Bky  was  underneath  this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  as 
my  custom  is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fiist  closed,  me  tho't 
1  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much  troubled,  and  trembling  at  that 
doleful  sight, a  spirit  cried  aloud,  'Behold!  my  son,  whom  I  have  cherished; 
see  the  paps  that  gave  thee  suck,  the  hands  that  clasped  thee  warm,  and  fed 
thee  oft ;  canst  thou  forget  to  take  revenge  of  those  wild  people,  that  hath 
my  monument  defaced  m  a  despiteful  manner ;  disdaining  our  ancient  anti* 
quities,  and  honorable  custom:^  See  now  the  sachem's  grave  lies  like  unto 
the  common  people,  of  ignoble  race  defaced.  Thy  mother  doth  complain, 
implores  thy  aid  against  tliis  thievish  people  new  come  hither ;  if  tliis  be 
sunered,  I  shall  not  rest  in  quiet  within  my  everlasting  habitation.'  "*  j 

Battle  was  the  unanimous  resolve,  and'  the  Engli^  were  watched,  and  i 

followed  from  place  to  place,  until  at  length,  as  some  were  going  ashore  in 
a  boat,  they  fell  upon  them,  but  gained  no  advantage.  After  maintaining 
the  fight  for  some  time,  and  being  driven  from  tree  to  tree,  the  chief  captain 
was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  the  whole  took  to  flight.    This  action  caused  | 

the  natives  about  Plimouth  to  look  upon  the  English  as  invincible,  and  this  j 

was  the  reason  why  peace  was  so  long  maintained  between  them.  Of  the 
tune  and  circumstances  of  this  battle  or  fight  we  have  detailed  at  length  in 
a  previous  chapter. 

M*mrC8  Relation  goes  far  to  establish  the  main  facts  in  the  above  account  < 

It  says,  **  We  brought  sundry  of  the  prettiest  things  away  with  us,  and  cov-  I 

ered  the  corpse  up  again,"  and,  ^  there  was  variety  of  o]>inioos  amongst  us 
about  the  embalmed  person,"  but  no  mention  of  tlie  boar-skins. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  accounts,  there  is  hut  little  doubt,  that 
the  English  were  attacked  at  Namskekit,  in  consequence  of  tlieir  depreda- 
tions upon  th«^  graves,  corn,  &c.  of  the  Indians. 

In  1621,  Chikataubuty  with  eight  other  sachems,  acknowledged,  b^  i^  writ- 
ten instrument,  which  we  have  already  given,  tlieniselves  the  suhiecto  of 
King  Jcanes,  Ten  years  afler  this,  23  March,  1631,  he  visited  Uovetnor 
Wvnihivp  at  Boston,  and  presented  him  with  a  liogshead  of  com.  Many  of 
'^his  8auno|>s  and  squaws"  came  with  him,  but  were  most  of  them  sent 
away,  *<  afler  they  had  all  dined,"  although  it  thundered  and  rained,  and  tks 
governor  urged  their  stay;  ChikakMbut  probably  feared   they  would  be 

▼oynspe  lo  Msn^iichuiif  tu  he'iwe  iipokeu  of,  and  from  Squanto  who  was  wilh  them  ii  probalily 

received  itn  name.  .  I 

•  If  lhi«<  he  fin  on.  a  modern  rompiler  has  drc«ivcd  some  of  his  readers.  The  artido.in 
the  Afu/frtic  Bitguzinf  mav  have  been  h^s  aoucce  of  iuiorotaliuu,  but  Uie  ortgioal  m^y  be 
1MB  !i  HffrrtmffNfUt  Ca^*».  •«*»  fu»d  107. 
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burdensome.  At  this  time  he  wore  Kiiirliph  clotlios,  and  sat  at  the  frovem- 
or's  table,  "  \vliere  he  beliavcd  Jiimself  as  soIktIv,  &c.  q»  an  Enjrlishnian,'* 
Not  long  after,  he  called  on  Governor  Hinthrop,  and  desired  to  buy  clothes 
for  himself;  the  povornor  informed  him  that  "  English  sajramores  did  not 
use  to  tnick;*  but  he  called  his  tailor,  and  <ravo  him  ord»^r  to  make  him  a 
suit  of  clothes ;  whereiijwn  he  pave  the  j^ovornor  two  lar«re  nkins  of  coat 
beaver."  In  a  few  days  his  clothes  won^  rvady,  and  the  governor  **piit  him 
into  a  very  good  new  suit  from  lj(*ad  to  loot,  and  after,  lie  get  meat  before 
them;  but  he  would  not  cat  till  the  iroveruor  had  given  tlianks,  and  after  meat 
he  desired  him  to  do  tlie  like,  and  so  defiarted." 

June  14,  ICJH,  at  a  court,  ChikataubiU  was  ordered  to  pay  a  small  skin  of 
beaver,  to  satisfy  for  one  of  his  m»ui's  having  killed  a  pig, — which  he  com- 
plied with.  A  man  by  the  name  of  P/rt.9/ojrc,  and  some  others,  having  stolen 
corn  from  him,  the  same  year,  the  court,  Sept.  27,  ordered  that  Plastoive  should 
restore  "two-fold,"  and  lose  his  title  of  gentleman,  and  pay  £5.  This  I  8U|>- 
pose  they  deemed  emiivalent  to  four-fold.  His  accomplices  were  whipped, 
to  the  same  amount.  The  next  year  we  find  him  engaged  with  other  sachems 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Pequots.  The  same  year  two  of  his  men  were 
convicted  of  assaidting  some  persons  of  Dorchester  in  their  houses.  "They 
were  put  in  the  bilboes,"  and  himself  required  to  beat  them,  which  he  did.t 

The  small-pox  was  very  prevalent  among  the  Indians  in  1()33,  in  which 
year,  some  time  in  Noveml)er,  Chikatnubut  died. 

The  residence  of  the  family  of  Chikatatihut  was  at  Tehticut,  now  included 
in  Middleborough.  He  was  in  obedience  to  Massasoit^  and,  like  other  chiefs, 
had  various  places  of  resort,  to  suit  the  different  seasons  of  the  year; 
sometimes  at  Wessaguscnsset,  sometimes  at  Neponsct,  and  especially  upon 
that  part  of  Namasket  \  called  Tehticut  This  was  truly  a  river  of  saga- 
mores. Its  abundant  stores  of  fish,  in  the  spring,  drew  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  realm  of  the  chief  sachem. 

In  deeds,  given  by  the  Indians,  the  place  of  their  residence  is  generally 
mentioned,  and  from  what  we  shall  recite  in  the  progress  of  tfais  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  chief  has  different  residences  assigned  to  him. 

August  5, 1665,  Quiucy,  then  Braintree,  was  deeded  by  a  son  of  Chikatau' 
hut,  in  these  terms : — 

§  "To  all  Indian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come ;  Mampaiuckf 
alias  Joaiah  Sagamore,  of  Massathusetts,  in  Newengland,  the  son  of  Chtkatau- 
hut  deceased,  sendeth  greeting.  Know  yoo  tliat  the  said  Wampaiuck,  being 
of  full  age  and  power,  according  to  the  order  and  custom  of  the  natives, 
hath,  witii  the  consent  of  his  wise  men,  viz.  Smuanoe^,  his  brother  Danid, 
and  out  Hahatun,  and  HtUiam  Mananwinoti,  Job  JSTassott,  Manuntago  William 
AoAcm/onll "  "  For  divers  goods  and  valuable  reasons  therunto ;  and  in 
special  for  "£21  10«.  in  hand.     It  was  subscribed  and  witnessed  thus : — 

JosiAH,  aiiaa  Wampatuck,  Ida  |0  vnoribe. 
Daiviel  Squamoo,  and  a  mark. 
Old  Nahatun,  and  a  mark. 
William  Manunigit,  and  a  mark. 
Job  Noistenns. 

Robert,  alias  Mamuntago,  and  a  mark, 
William  Uahatuic. 
In  pruenct  of 
'    Thomas  Kktahguivsson,  and  a  mark  Q. 
Joseph  Manunion,  hit  | —  mark, 
Thomas  Wrtuous,  hit  O  mark. 


*  However  true  this  might  have  been  of  the  governor,  at  least,  we  think,  be  should  uoi 
liave  used  the  plural 

f  "  The  most  usual  custom  amongst  them  in  exercising  punishments,  is,  for  the  sachem 
either  to  beat,  or  whip,  or  put  to  death  wiih  his  owu  hand,  to  which  the  common  sort  most 
quietly  submit."     Williamt. 

t  Namauasuck  signified  in  their  lansiiage^^f,  and  some  early  wrote  Namascbeuck. 

\  History  of  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whttney,  taken  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

J  Nahalonf  or  Ahattm,  and  the  same  sometimes  written  Nthoiden,  See  WarOwngtaH*B 
mr,  Dedium,  tL    litf  sokl  laauk  upuk  Gbacica  Kiver  in  1680.    i6. 
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There  is  a  quit-claim  deed  from  "Charles  Jonas,  alias  Josias  fFampatuck^ 
grandson  of  Chikaiaubuiy  dated  19  Mar.  1G95,  of  Boston  aud  tlie  aujareut 
country,  and  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  to  the  "•  proprietated  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Boston,"  to  be  seen  among  tlie  Sufiblk  records.*  Wampaiuck  says, 
or  some  one  for  him,  ^  Forasmuch  as  I  am  informed,  and  well  assured  irom 
several  ancient  Indians,  as  well  those  of  my  council  as  others,  that,  upon 
the  ^rst  coming  of  the  English  to  sit  down  and  settle  in  those  parts  of  New 
Enffland,  my  above-named  grandfather,  Chikaiavhxd,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  Bis  council,  for  encouragement  thereof  moving,  did  give,  grant,  sell,  alien- 
ate, and  confirm  unto  the  English  planters,"  the  lands  above  named. 

Besides  Josiis,  there  signed  this  deed  with  him,  ^hawton,  sen.,  M'iUiam  Ha- 
kaion,  and  Robed  MomerUauge. 

Josiasj  or  Josiak  Wampatwk,  was  sachem  of  Mattakeesett,f  and,  from 
the  deeds  which  he  gave,  must  have  been  the  owner  of  much  of  the  lands 
southward  of  Boston.  In  1653,  he  sold  to  Timolhy  Hniherly^  James  Cudtoorihf 
Joseph  THldetij  Hunwhreu  Turner,  ff'illiam  Hatch^  John  Hoarty  and  James  Tor- 
fry,  a  large  tract  or  land  in  the  vicinitv  of  Accord  Pond  and  North  Rjver. 

In  1663,  he  sold  Pachage  Neck,  [now  called  Ptchade^]  **  lying  between 
Namassakett  riuer  and  a  brook  faJhng  into  Teticutt  riuer,  viz.  the  most 
westerlv  of  the  three  small  brookes  tliat  do  fall  into  the  said  riuer ; "  like- 
wise all  the  meadow  upon  said  tiiree  brooks,  for  £21.  Also,  another  tract 
boqnded  by  Plimouth  and  Duxbury  on  one  side,  and '  Bridgewater  on  the 
other,  extending  to  the  great  pond  Mattakeeset ;  provided  it  included  not  the 
1000  acres  given  to  his  son  and  George  Wampey,  about  those  ponds.  This 
deed  was  witnessed  bv  George  h'atnpey  and  John  Wampoxoes, 

Afler  the  deatli  of  his  father,  Jostas  was  often  called  Josias  ChikaiaubuL 
In  the  Plimouth  Records  we  find  this  notice,  but  without  date :  "  Memoran- 
dum, that  Josias  ChUkabuU  and  his  wife  doe  owne  the  whole  necke  of  Pud- 
kateesett  to  beloing  vnto  Plymouth  men,"  &c. 

In  1668,  "Josias  ChickaiabvU,  sachem  of  Namassakeesett,"  sold  to  Roheri 
Studscn  of  Scituate,  a  tract  of  land  called  JVimumadceuiU,  for  a  ^  valuable 
consideration,"  as  the  deed  expresses  it.  This  tract  was  bounded  on  the 
east  b^  Scituate. 

Josias  had  a  son  Jeremy ;  and  **  Charles  Josiahy  son  of  Jeremy,  was  the  last  of 
the  race."t    Of  Josiah,  Mr.  Gookin  gives  us  important  information. 

fFar  betiteen  the  Massachusett  Indians  and  Mohawks.  In  the  year  1669,  <*  the 
war  having  now  continued  between  tlie  Maquas  and  our  Indians,  about  six 
years,  divers  Indians,  our  neighbors,  united  their  forces  together,  aud  made 
an  army  of  about  6  or  700  men,  and  marched  into  the  Maquas'  country,  to 
Cake  revenge  of  them.  This  enterprise  was  contrived  and  undertaken 
without  the  privitv,  and  contrary  to  tlie  advice  of  their  English  friends.  Mr. 
Eliot  and  myself^  in  particular,  dissuaded  them,  and  gave  them  several 
reasons  against  it,  but  they  would  not  hear  us."  Five  of  the  Christian 
Indians  went  out  with  them,'  and  but  one  only  returned  alive.  "  The  chief- 
est  general  in  this  expedition  was  the  principal  sachem  of  Massachusetts, 
named  Josiah,  alias  CnekatahuU,  a  wise  and  stout  man,  of  middle  age,  but  a 
very  vicious  person.  He  had  considerable  knowledge  in  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  sometime,  when  he  was  younger,  seemed  to  profess  it  for  a 
time ; — ^for  he  was  bred  un  by  his  uncle,  KuchamaHn,  who  was  the  first 
sachem  and  his  people  to  whom  Mr.  £fio(  preached."  § 

Of  ^hosc  who  went  out  with  fVampaluk  from  other  tribes  we  have  no  rec- 
ord ;  but  there  were  many,  probablv,  as  usual  upon  such  ex|)editions. 

This  army  arrived  at  the  Mohawk  fort  after  a  journey  of  about  200  miles ; 
when,  upon  besieging  it  some  time,  and  having  some  of  their  men  kilird  in 
/  sallies,  and  sundry  oUiers  sick,  they  gave  up  the  siege  and  retreated.  Mean- 
while the  Mohawks  pursued  them,  got  in  their  front,  and,  from  an  ambiishi 

*  Printed  at  length  in  Snoio*s  Hitt.  BoHon,  389,  et  oet. 

t  Dfjme$  Hut.  ScUwUe,  144.  „ 

X  Ibid.    Squamaug  was  a  brother  of  Joaiahf  and  ruled  "as  •acfaem  duriog  the  mmoniy 
ofJeremu,    Dr.  Harris.  Hist.  Dorchester,  16, 17. 
i  1  CoU.  Man.  Hint.  Soc.  i.  166. 
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attacked  them  in  a  defile,'  and  a  great  fight  ensued.  Finally  the  MohawkF 
were  put  to  fiiglit  by  the  cxtruordinar}'^  bravery  and  prowess  of  Clukataubul 
and  liis  captains.  But  what  was  most  calamitous  in  this  disastrous  expedi- 
tion, was,  the  loss  of  the  great  cliief  Chikataubul,  who,  aHer  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valor,  was  killed  in  repelling  tlie  Mohawks  in  their  last  attack,  with 
almost  al}  his  captains,  in  number  about  50,  as  was  supposed.*  This  was  a 
severe  stroke  to  these  Indians,  and  they  suffered  much  from  chagrin  on 
their  return  home.  The  Mohawks  considered  themselves  their  masters, 
and  although  a  peace  was  brought  about  between  them,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  on  each  side,  yet  the  Massachusetts  and  others  often 
suffered  from  their  incursions. 

A  chief  of  much  the  same  importance  as  CMkatauhut  and  his  sons,  was 
Mascononomo,  or  Masconomoy  sachem  of  Agawam,  since  called  IpstpicJu 
When  tlie  fleet  which  brought  over  the  colony  that  settled  Boston,  in  1(>30, 
anchored  near  Capo  Ann,  he  welcomed  tliem  to  his  shores,  and  spent  some 
time  on  board  one  of  the  ships.f 

On  the  28th  June,  1G38,  Masconononui  t  executed  a  deed  of  "all  his  lands 
in  Ipswich,"  to  John  H'inthrop,  jr.,  for  the  sum  of  £20.  § 

At  a  court  in  July,  1631,  it  was  ordered,  tlmt  "the  sagamore  of  Agawam  is 
banished  from  coming  into  any  Englislmian's  house  for  a  year,  under  penalty 
often  beaver-skins."  ||  This  was  probably  done  in  retahation  for  his  having 
committed  acts  of  violence  on  the  Tarratiiies,  who  soon  after  came  out 
with  great  force  against  Mascononomo;  he  having,  "as  was  usually  said, 
treacherously  killed  some  of  those  Tarratine  faniilies."1[  It  w^ould  seem 
that  he  expected  an  attack,  and  had  therefore  called  to  his  aid  some  of  the 
sachems  near  Boston ;  for  it  so  happened  that  Montotvampate  and  Wonoha- 
quaham  were  at  Agawam  when  the  Tarratijies  made  an  attack,  but  whether 
by  concert  or  accident  is  not  clear. 

To  the  number  of  100  men,  in  three  canoes,  the  Tarratines  came  out  on 
this  enterprise,  on  the  8  August  following.  They  attacked  Mascononomo  and 
hie  guests  in  his  wigwam  in  tlie  night,  killed  seven  men,  wounded  Mascono- 
nomo himself^  and  MonUnoampate,  and  ff^onohaquaham,  and  several  others  who 
afterwards  died.  They  took  the  wife  of  MontoiDampate  captive,  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  ^hraham  Shvrd  of  Pemmaquid  ranBomed  her,  and  sent  her  home, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  17  September  the  same  autumn.**  From  Mr.  Co5- 
heVs  account,  it  appears  that  they  came  against  the  English,  who,  but  for  an 
Indian,  named  Rohin^  would  have  been  cut  oft^  as  the  able  men  at  this  time, 
belonging  to  Ipswich,  did  not  exceed  30 ;  and  most  of  these  were  firom  home 
on  the  day  the  attack  was  to  have  been  made.  Robin,  having  by  some  means 
found  out  their  intentions,  went  to  John  Perkins,^  and  told  him  that  on  such 
a  day  four  Tarratines  would  come  and  invite  the  English  to  trade,  "and  draw 
them  down  the  hill  to  the  water  side,"  when  40  canoes  full  of  armed  Indians 
Would  be  ready,  under  "  the  brow  of  the  hill,"  to  fall  upon  tliem.  It  turned 
out  as  Robin  had  reported ;  but  the  Indians  were  frightened  off  by  a  false 
show  of  numbers,  an  old  drum,  and  a  few  guns,  without  effecting  their 
objecLff 

We  hear  no  more  of  him  until  1644,  March  8,  when,  at  a  court  held  in 
Bostbn,  "  Cutshamtkin  and  Squato-Sachem^  Masconomo,  Mtshacowam  and  fVas- 
fofitogin,  two  sachems  near  the  great  hill  to  the  wes^  called  fVachusettj  came 
into  me  court,  and,  according  to  their  former  tender  to  the  governor,  desired 
to  be  received  under  our  protection§§  and  government,  upon  the  same  terms 

•  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  167. 

i  Hist.  N.  Engiaad. 

I  This  is  doubtless  the  most  correct  spellixig  of  bis  oame.  It  is  scarce  spelt  twice  alike  in 
the  MS.  records. 

^  Records  of  Gen.  Court,  v.  381.  ||  Prince,  367. ' 

IT  Hubbar<Ps  N.  E.  146. 

•*  Winthrop*8  Jour.— Zctw*'*  Hist.  Lynn,  39,  AO.-^FeWt  Hist  Ipswich,  3. 

tf  Quarter-master,  "  living  then  in  a  little  hut  upon  his  father's  island  on  this  side  of  JdoP* 
ly's  Neck.'*    MS.  Narrative. 

U  CohbeVs  MS.  Narrative. 

^^  They  desired  this  from  their  great  fear  of  the  Mohawks,  it  is  said.' 
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that  Pumham  and  Sacononoco  were.  So  we  causing  them  to  understand  the 
articles,  and  all  the  ten  commandments  of  Grod,  and  they  freely  assenting  to 
all,*  they  were  solemnly  received,  and  then  presented  the  court  with  twenty- 
six  fatjiom  of  wampum,  and  the  court  gave  each  of  them  a  coat  of  two  yards 
of  cloth,  and  their  dinner ;  and  to  them  and  their  men,  every  one  of  them,  a 
cup  of  sac  at  their  departure ;  so  they  took  leave,  and  went  avray  very  joj-ful."! 

In  the  Town  Records  of  Ipswich,  under  date  18  June  1G58,  a  grant  is  made  to 
the  widow  of  Mascononomo,  of  *^  that  parcel  of  land  which  her  husband  had 
fenced  in,**  so  Ions  as  she  should  remain  a  widow.  Her  husband  was  the  last 
of  the  sachems  of  Agawam,  and  with  him,  says  Mr.  FeUj  descended  ^^  his  feble 
and  broken  scepter  to  the  grave.**  He  died  on  tlie  6  March,  1658,  and  was 
buried  on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  within  the  bounds  of  Hamilton.  His  gun  and 
other  valuable  implements  were  interred  with  him.  "  Idle  curiosity,  wanton, 
aacrilegioos  sport,  prompted  an  individual  to  dig  up  the  remains  of  this  chief^ 
and  to  carry  his  scull  on  a  pole  through  Ipswich  streets.  Sudi  an  act  of  bar- 
barity was  severely  frowned  upon,  and  speedily  visited  with  retributive  civU 
justice."  X 

MONTOWAMPATE,  sagamore  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead,  was  known  more 
generally  among  the  whites  as  Sagamort  James.  He  was  son  of  JSTanq^aahemeij 
and  brother  of  fVonohaquaham  and  fVinnepurkUt.^  He  died  in  1633,  of  the 
small-pox,  ^with  inost  of  his  people.  It  is  said  that  these  two  promised,  if 
ever  they  recovered,  to  live  with  the  English,  and  serve  their  God."!! 
Montatoampatef  having  been  defrauded  of  20  bcaver-skins,  by  a  man  namea 
fViattSf  who  had  since  gone  to  England,  he  went  to  Gov.  Winihrop  on  the  2& 
March,  1631,  to  know  bow  he  should  obtain  recompense.  The  governor  gave 
him  a  letter  to  Emarmd  Doumingt  Esq.  of  London,  from  which  circumstance 
it  would  seem  that  the  chief  &termined  to  go  there ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
actually  visited  England  and  received  his  due.f  The  histories  of  those  times 
give  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  distresses  caused  by  the  smali-pox  amon^  the 
"  wretched  natives.**  "  There  are,"  says  Mathar^  "  some  old  planters  survivinff 
to  this  day,  who  helped  to  bury  the  dead  Indians ;  even  tvhole  fiunilies  of 
them  all  dead  at  once.  In  one  of  the  wigwams  they  found  a  poor  infant  suck- 
ing at  the  breast  of  the  dead  mother."**  The  same  author  observes  that,  befoiie 
the  disease  began,  the  Indians  had  begun  to  quarrel  with  the  English  about 
the  boimds  of  their  lands,  ^  but  God  ended  the  controversy  by  sending  the 
small-pox  among  the  Indians  at  Saugus,  who  were  before  that  time  exceeding- 
ly niunerous." 

VVe  have  mentioned  another  of  the  family  of  ^anepcukemet,  also  a  sachenu 
This  was  fFonohaquahitm,  called  by  the  English  Saganwre  John,  of  Winisimet. 
His  residence  was  at  what  was  then  called  Rvmrvmnarsh^  part  of  which  is 
now  in  Chelsea  and  part  in  Saugus.§  As  early  as  1631,  he  had  cause  to  com- 
plain that  some  of  the  English  settlers  had  burnt  two  of  his  wig%vam8. 
"  Which  wigwams,"  says  Governor  Dudley y\^  "  were  not  inhabited,  but  stood  in 
a  place  convenient  for  their  shelter,  when,  upon  occasion,  they  should  travel 
that  way."  The  court,  upon  examination,  found  that  a  servant  of  Sir  R,  Sal' 
Umstall  had  been  the  means  of  the  mischief,  whose  master  >^as  ordered  to 
make  satisfaction,  '<  which  he  did  by  seven  yards  of  cloth,  and  that  his  servant 
pay  him,  at  the  end  of  his  time,  fifW  shillings  sterling."^;  Sagamore  John  died 
at  Winisimet,  in  1633,  of  the  small-pox.§§  He  desired  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Enfflishmen's  God,  in  his  sickness,  and  requested  them  to  take  his 
two  sons  and  instnict  them  in  Christianity,  which  they  did.|||| 

WinneptarkiUy^^  who  married  a  daughter  of  Passaconaway,  makes  considera- 
ble figure  also  in  our  Indian  annals.  He  was  bom  about  I0I6,  and  succeeded 
Montowampaie  at  his  death,  in  1633.    The  English  called  him  George  Rumney" 

*  The  articles  which  they  subscribed,  will  be  seen  at  large  when  the  Manuscript  Hist,  of  the 
Praying  Indiant^  by  Danid  Gookin,  shall  be  pablished.  They  do  not  read  precisely  as 
rendered  by  Wtnthrop. 

t  Wiitthrop^s  Journal.  X  Hist.  Ipswich,  5.  §  Lewis's  Hist.  Lynn,  16, 17. 

H  Hist,  of  New  England,  195.  If  History  of  Lynn,  38.  **  Relation,  &c.  23. 

tt  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,  95,  ediuon  1696. 

«  Prince's  Chronology.  $$  History  of  New  England,  195,  660. 

I  y  Wonder-working  Providence.  HIT  Spelt  also  WinnaqperteL 
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ffuir^^  and  at  one  time  he  was  proprietor  of  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  harbor. 
"In  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe,  lie  wcut  to  Barl)adoes.  It  is  supiK)sed  that  ho 
was  can*ied  there  with  the  prisoners  who  were  sold  for  slaves,  at  tlie  end  of 
philips  war.  He  died  soon  after  his  return,  in  1684,  at  the  house  of  Mumin- 
quashy  aged  68  yeara."  Ahatoai/etsquaine,  daughter  of  Poquanum,  is  also  men- 
tioned as  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.* 

Manatahqiuu,  called  also  Blark-tmlliam^  was  a  sachem,  and  proprietor  of  Na- 
hant,  when  the  atljacent  country  was  settled  by  the  whites.  His  father  lived 
at  Swampscot,  and  was  also  a  sagamore,  but  probably  was  dead  before  tlie 
English  settled  in  the  country .f  A  traveller  in  this  tlienj  wilderness  \Vorld, 
tims  notices  fftUiam^  and  his  possessing  Nahant.  "  One  Black-wUlidwi,  an 
Indian  Duke^  out  of  his  generosity  gave  this  place  in  general  to  the  plantation 
of  Saugus,  so  that  no  other  can  appropriate  it  to  himself.'^  He  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  whites,  but  his  friendship  was  re{)aid,  as  was  that  of  many  others 
of  that  and  even  much  later  times.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  IVaUtr 
BagnaU,  nicknamed  Great  ffot,  "a  wicked  fellow,"  who  had  much  wronged 
the  Indians,^  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River,  probably  by  some  of 
those  whom  he  bad  defrauded.  This  was  in  October,  1631.  As  some  vessels 
were  upon  the  eastern  coast  in  search  of  pirates,  in  January,  1633,  they  put  in 
at  Richmond's  Island,  where  they  fell  in  with  Black-toUliam.  This  was  the 
place  where  Bagnall  had  been  killed  about  two  years  before  ;  but  whether  he 
nad  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  does  not  ap()ear,  nor  do  I  find  that  any  one,  even 
his  murderers,  pretended  he  was  any  way  implicated ;  but,  out  of  revenge  for 
BaffrudTs  death,  these  pirate-hunters  hanged  Black-toiUtam.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  particularly  mentioned  ||  that  Bagnall  was  killed  by  Squidrayset  and  his 
men,  some  Indians  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

This  Squidrayset,  or  Scitterypisset,  for  whose  act  Mandlahqua  suffered,  was 
the  first  sachem  who  deeded  land  in  Falmouth,  Maine.  A  creek  near  the 
mouth  of  Presumpecot  River  perpetuates  his  name  to  this  day.  Mr.  ffiUi9 
supposes  he  was  sachem  of  the  'Aucocisco  tribe,  who  inhabited  between  the 
Androscoggin  and  Saco  rivers;  and  that  from  Aucocisco  comes  Casco.ir 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Bagnall  deserved  his  fate,**  if  any  deserve 
such  ;  but  the  other  was  the  act  of  white  men,  and  we  leave  the  reader  to 
draw  the  parallel  between  the  two:  perhaps  he  will  inquire,  fFeretke  murderers 
of  MA2VATAHQC7A  hrought  tojustice^  All  we  can  answor  is.  The  records  are  si- 
ieni.    Perhaps  it  was  consiffered  an  offset  to  the  murder  of  Bagnall. 

JSTatlahattaioantSf  in  the  year  1642,  sold  to  Sirnon  IViUard,  in  behalf  of  "Mr. 
Winthrop,  Mr.  Dudley^  Mr.  JSTotoeU^  and  Mr.  Alden^^  a  large  tract  of  land  upon 
both  sides  Concord  lliver,  "Mr.  Winthrop,  our  present  governor,  1260 acres;, 
Mr.  DiuUeifj  1500  acres,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  JSTotoell,  500  acres, 
and  Mr.  .^//en,  500  acres,  on  the  N.  E;  side  of  the  river,  and  in  consideration 
hereof  the  said  Simon  giueth  to  the  said  A/aUakattataants  six  fadora  of  waom- 
pampege,  one  wastcoat,  and  one  breeches,  and  tlic  said  »\attafudlawants  doth 
covenant  and  bind  himself,  that  hee  nor  any  other  Indians  shall  s?t  traps  with- 
in this  ground,  so  as  any  cattle  might  recieve  hurt  thereby,  and  what  cattle 
shall  receive  hurt  by  this  meanes,  hee  shall  be  lyable  to  make  it  ^od."  [In 
the  deed,  JSTattahaUatDants  is  called  sachem  of  that  land.] 

^Vitmssed  hy  The  mark  of  0  Natahatta wants. 

ihrte  tokUes.  The  mark  of  0  Winnipin,  an  IntHan 

that  traded  for  Atiikft 

The  name  of  this  chief,  as  anpears  from  documents  copied  by  Mr.  Shattuckytt 
w«s  undersrood  Tahattmonn,  TahattmaantSj  Miioan^  Matoaneej  and  Ahatatoa" 
net.    He  was  sachem  of  Musketaquid,  since  Concord,  and  a  sup|)orter  and 

•  Hist.  Lynn.  \  Hist.  N.  Eng. 

1 1(^3.     WiUiam  Wood,  aulhor  of  New  Eng.  Prospect. 

6  WiHthropfs  Journal,  i.  62,  63.  fl  Winlhrop,  ib. 

irCol.  MaJneHisi.  SocJ.68. 
'     **  He  had,  in  about  three  years,  bv  extortion,  as  Mre  infer  from  Winthropf  accumulated 
•bout  £400  from  aroon^  the  Indians.   'See  Journal  id  .ntpra. 

tt  Suffolk  Records  of  Deeda,  vol.  i.  No.  31.       U  Hutu  Coocord,  Hasi.  passim  chap.  L 
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propagator  of  Christianity  among  his  people,  and  an  honest  and  upright  man. 
The  celebrated  Waihan  married  his  eldest  daughter.  John  Tahattawan  was  his 
son,  who  lived  at  Nashoba,  where  he  was  chief  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians— 
a  deserving  Indian.  He  died  about  1670.  His  widow  was  daughter  of  Jofaif 
sasamore  of  Patucket,  upon  the  Merrimack,  who  married  Chnamoe,  another 
ruler  of  the  praying  Indians,  of  Marlborough.  Her  only  son  by  TtmaUmoan  * 
was  killed  by  some  white  ruffians,  who  came  upon  them  while  in  their  wig- 
wams, and  his  mother  was  badly  wounded  at  the  same  time.  Of  this  afihtr 
we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  be  more  particular,  ^aannshquawj  an- 
other daughter,  married  JSTaanishcoWy  called  John  ThomaSj  who  died  at  Natick, 
aged  llOyeara. 

We  know  very  little  of  a  sachem  of  the  name  of  Wdhgumacui,^  except  that 
he  lived  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1631,  with  a  request 
to  the  governor  **  to  have  some  English  to  plant  in  his  country;"  and  as  an 
inducement,  said  he  would  **  find  them  com,  and  give  them,  yearly,  80  skins 
of  beaver."  The  governor,  however,  dismissed  him  without  giving  him  anj 
encouragement;  doubting,  it  seems,  therealtty  of  his  friendship.  But  it  ul 
more  probable  tliat  he  was  sincere,  as  he  was  at  this  time  in  great  fear  of  the 
Pequota,  and  judged  tliat  if  some  of  the  English  would  reside  with  him,  he 
should  be  able  to  maintain  his  country. 

There  accompanied  ffahgumaaU  to  Boston  an  Indian  named  Jackstraw^ 
who  was  his  interpreter,  and  Saeamore  John,  We  have  labored  to  find  some 
further  particulars  of  him,  but  aU  that  we  can  ascertain  with  certainty,  is,  that 
he  had  lived  some  time  in  England  with  Sir  Waiter  RaiegL§    How  Sir  WaUer 

*Mr.  Gookin  writes  this  name  Tohatoonerf  that  of  the  father  TahaUawarre.  MS,  Ui»t, 
Praying  Indians,  105. 

t  Wahgitmacut.  according  to  Mr.  8avaff«^9  reading  of  IVtnlhrop.  Oar  text  is  according 
to  Prince,  who  also  osed  WifUkrop  In  MS.  It  is  truly  diverting  to  sec  how  tbo  author  of 
Talet  of  the  Indians  has  displa yea  his  invention  upon  the  passage  in  Winihrop's  Journal 
bringing  to  our  knouledge  this  chief.  We  wil]  give  the  passage  of  i\Hntfirop,  that  the  reader 
may  judge  whether  great  ignorance,  or  misrepresentation  "of  set  purpose ''  be  chargeable 
to  nim.  "  He  [Gov.  Winmrop]  discovered  after  [  Wahirinnacvt  was  gone],  that  the  said 
fagamore  is  a  very  treacherous  man,  and  at  war  with  the  Pekoath  (a  far  greater  sagamore.") 
Now,  every  child  that  has  read  about  the  Indians,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  know  that  the 
meaning  of  Pekoath  was  mistaken  by  the  governor,  and  no  more  meant  a  chief  than  the 
Massasoits  meant  what  the  Plimouth  people  first  supposed  it  to  mean.  In  the  one  case,  the 
Dame  of  a  tribe  was  mistaken  for  that  of  a  chief,  and  in  the  other  the  chief  for  the  tribe. 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  before  our  fathers  bccsime  acquainted  with  the 
country.  Winthrop  says,  too,  the  Mohawks  was  a  great  sachem.  Now,  who  ever  thought 
there  was  a  chief  of  that  name  7 

X  Probably  so  named  from  the  Maidstone  minister,  who  flourished  in  Wai  T^yler's  rebellion, 
and  whose  real  name  was  John  Ball,  but  afterwards  nick-named  Jack  Straw.  He  became 
chaplain  to  lVai*s  army,  they  having  let  him  out  of  prison.  A  text  which  he  made  great  use 
of  m  preaching  to  his  nberators  was  this  :— 

When  Adam  dalfe  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  a  fsntleman  ? 

This  wc  apprehend  was  construed,  Dotm  with  the  nobUUy!  See  Rapin*s  Eng.  i.  457.  In 
Kermet,  i.  247,  John  Wraw  is  called  Jack  Straw,    He  was  beheaded. 

6"  The  imputation  of  the  first  brining  in  oftohacco  into  England  lies  on  this  heroic  knight.^' 
Winstanley's  Worthies,  259.  "  Besides  the  consumption  of  the  j^urse,  and  impairing  of  our 
inward  parts,  the  immoderate,  vain  and  phantastical  abuse  of  the  hellish  weed,  corrupteth  the 
natural  sweetness  of  the  bicath.  stupifieth  the  brain:  and  indeed  is  so  prejudicial  to  the 
general  esteem  of  our  country.''  Bnd.  211.  Whetner  Jack-straw  were  the  servant  who 
acted  a  part  in  the  often-told  anecdote  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh*s  smoking  tobacco,  on  its  first 
being  taken  to  England,  we  shall  not  presume  to  assert ;  but.  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote,  we 
will  admit  the  fact ;  it  is  variously  related,  but  is  said  to  be,  m  substance,  as  follows.  At  one 
lime,  it  was  so  very  unpopular  to  use  tobacco  in  any  way  in  England,  that  many  who  had  got 
attached  to  it,  used  it  only  privately.  Sir  WaUer  was  smoking  m  his  study,  at  a  certain  time, 
and,  being  thirsty,  called  to  his  servant  to  bring  him  a  tankard  of  beer.  Jack  hastily  obeyea 
the  summons,  and  Sir  WaUer,  forgetting  to  cease  smoking,  was  in  the  act  of  spouting^  a 
volume  of  smoke  from  his  mouth  when  his  servant  entered.  Jack,  seeing  his  master  smolung 
prodigiously  at  ifce  mouth,  thought  do  other  but  ^e  was  all  on  fire  inside,  having  never  seen 
such  a  phenomenon  in  all  England  before ;  dashed  the  quart  of  liquor  at  ooce  in  bis  face,  and 
ran  out  screamin{^, "  Massa's  a  fire  !  Massa's  a  fire ! " 

Having  dismi.«K^d  the  servant,  every  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  few  words  concemmj 
bis  master.  Sir  WaUer  Ralegh  may  truly  be  said  to  have  lived  m  an  age  fruitful  in  great  and 
worthy  characters.  Captain  John  Smith  comes  to  our  notice  through  hip  agenfy>  •»«  »• 
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came  by  him,  does  not  satisfactorily  appear.  Captains  Amidas  and  Barlow 
sailed  to  America  in  his  employ,  and  on  their  return  carried  over  two  natives 
from  Virginia,  whose  names  were  Wanchtst  and  ManUo,^  It  is  barely  possible 
that  one  of  these  was  afterwards  Jack-straio. 

A  Nipmuck  Indian,  of  no  small  note  in  his  time,  it  may  in  the  next  place  be 
proper  to  notice. 

Jamts  Printer,  or  James-the-jorinter,  was  the  mn  of  Mums,  brother  of  TSika- 
pewiUin\  and  Amnoeakin,  When  a  child,  he  was  instructed  at  the  Indian 
charity  school,  at  Cambridge.  In  165(),  he  was  put  apprentice  to  Samud 
Grterij  to  learn  the  printer  s  business ;  {  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  run 
away  from  his  master  in  1675.  If,  a^ler  an  apprenticeship  of  16  -years,  one 
could  not  leave  his  master  without  the  cliarge  of  absconding,  at  least,  both  the 
master  and  apprentice  should  be  pitied.     In  relation  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Hvih' 

renowned  first  English  circumna  victor  was  his  contemporaLry.  He,  like  the  last  named,  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Devonshire,  in  1332,  in  the  parish  of  Budley.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert^ 
so  well  known  in  our  annals,  was  his  half-brother,  his  father  having  married  Sir  Httmphreif's 
mother,  a  widow*,  by  whom  he  had  Walter,  a  fourth  son.f  The  ^eat  successes  and  dis- 
coveries of  thr  celebrated  admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  En^ish 
nation  in  maritime  aiTairs,  and  consequent  thereupon  was  the  settlement  of  North  America ; 
as  grfat  an  era,  to  say  the  least,  as  was  ever  recorded  in  history.  No  one  shone  more 
conspicuous  in  those  undertakina:^  than  Sir  Walter  Ralefrh.  AAer  persevering  a  long  time, 
he  established  a  colony  in  Virf^iuia,  in  1607.  He  was  a  man  of  great  valor  and  address,  ana 
a  favorite  with  the  great  Queen  Elizahtth,  tha  promoter  of  his  undertakings,  one  of  whose 
"maids  of  honor"  he  married.  In  this  affair  some  charge  him  with  having  first  dishonored 
that  lady,  and  was  for  a  time  under  the  queen's  displeasure  in  consequence,  out  marrying  her 
restore<r  him  to  favor.  The  city  of  Ralegh  in  Virginia  was  so  named  by  his  direction.  He 
was  conspicuous  with  Drake  and  Hmcard  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588. 
On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was  imprisoned  almost  13  years  in  the  tower  of  London,  upon 
the  charge  of  treason.  It  w^ls  during  his  imprisonment  that  he  wrote  his  ^at  and  learned 
work,  the  History  of  the  World.  The  alleged  crime  of  treason  has  long  since  been  viewed 
by  all  the  world  as  without  foundation,  and  tne  punishment  of  Ralegh  reflects  all  its  blackness 
upon  the  character  of  James  I.  The  ground  of  the  charge  was,  that  Ralegh  and  others  were 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  were  designing  to  place  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stewart.\ 
He  was  never  pardoned,  although  the  king  set  him  at  liberty,  and  permitted  him  to  go  on  an 
expedition  to  South  America  in  search  of  a  gold  mine  of  which  be  had  gained  some  intima- 
tions in  a  previous  visit  to  those  countries.  His  attempt  to  find  gold  failed,  but  he  took  the 
toi^ii  of  St.  Thomas,  and  established  in  it  a  garrison.  This  was  a  depredation,  as  Spain 
and  England  were  then  at  peace,  but  Ralegh  had  the  kinr's  commission.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  complained  loudly  against  the  transaction,  and  the  miserable  James,  to  extricate 
himself,  and  appease  the  Spanish  king,  ordered  Ralegh  to  be  seized  on  his  return,  who,  uppn 
the  old  charge  of  treason,  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  which  was  executed  upon  him  z9th 
Oct.  1G18.$  *'  I  shall  only  hint,"  says  Dr.  Polwhele,\\  "that  the  execution  of  this  great  man, 
whom  James  was  advised  to  sacrifice  to  the  advancement  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  hath  left  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  that  misguided  monarch."  It  appears  from  another  account  TT 
that  Sir  Walter,  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko,  was  taxen  "  desperately  sick,"  and 
sent  forward  a  company  under  one  of  his  captains  in  search  of  the  gold  mbe.  That  they 
were  met  by  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  them,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  their  assault- 
mg  St.  Thomas,  and  being  obliged  to  descend  the  river  without  effecting  the  object  they 
were  upon. 
llic  following  circumstance  respeclinr  the  celebrated  History  of  the  World,  not  being 
erilly  known,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.    The  first  volume  j  which  is  what 


we  have  of  iO  was  published  before  he  was  imprisoned  the  last  time.  Just  before  his  execu 
tion.  he  sent  for  the  publisher  of  it.  When  he  came,  Sir  Walter  took  him  by  the  hand,  and, 
"  after  some  discourse,  askt  him  how  that  work  of  his  sold.  Mr.  Burre  [the  name  of  the 
publisher]  returned  this  answer,  that  it  had  sold  so  slowly  that  it  had  undone  him.  At  which 
words  of  nis.  Sir  Walter  Rdegh,  stepping  to  his  desk,  reaches  his  other  part  of  his  history  to 
Mr.  Burre,  which  he  had  brought  down  to  the  times  he  lived  in }  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  he  took  the  other  unprinted  part  of  his  works  into  his  hand,  witn  a  sigh,  saying, '  Ah, 
my  friend,  hath  the  first  part  undone  thee,  the  second  volume  shall  undo  no  more;  this 
ungrateful  world  is  unwortny  of  it.'  When,  immediately  going  to  the  fire-side,  threw  it  in 
and  set  his  foot  on  it  till  it  was  (Consumed."** 

*  Sec  Cayley's  Life  Sir  W,  Ralefrh,  i.  70.  ed.  Lond.  1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

t  Some  author  of  Indian  tales  might  delight  himself  for  a  long  time  in  ringing  changes  on 
this  Indian  preacher's  name,  without  inventing  any  new  ones ;  for  it  is  not,  as  1  remember^ 
spelt  twice  alike  in  our  authorities.  X  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing. 

*««  Of  Otko  OUbert,  of  Compton,  Esq.**     Pol»kele*s  Hist.  Devcn,  li.  319. 
t  Stith.  Hifit.  Virgin  in,  7.    Second  son,  fays  Mr.  PolwkrU,  Devon,  ii.  319. 

!Rapm*s  Gng.  ii.  161.  «  TindaPa  notes  in  Rapin,  ii.  195. 

Hint.  Devonshire,  1.  959.  f  Winstanley,  Worthies,  256. 

•  Winstanley,  Worthies,  SS7. 
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hard  says,*  "He  had  attained  some  fikill  in  printing,  and  might  have  attained 
more,  had  he  not,  like  a  false  villain,  nm  away  irom  his  master  before  his 
time  was  out"  And  the  same  author  observes  that  tlie  name  prinier  was 
superadded  to  distinguish  him  from  others  named  James. 

Dr.  /. Mather^  has  this  record  of  Jamts-prirUer.  "July  8,  [1676.]  Whereas 
the  council  at  Boston  had  lately  emitted  a  declaration,  signifying,  that  such 
Indians  as  did,  within  14  days,  come  in  to  the  English,  might  hope  for  mercy, 
divers  of  them  did  this  day  return  from  among  the  Nipmucks.  Among 
others,  Jamts,  an  Indian,  who  could  not  only  read  and  write,  but  had  learned 
the  art  of  printing,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy,  did  venture  himself  upon  the 
mercy  and  truth  of  the  English  declaration,  which  he  had  seen  and  read, 
promising  for  the  future  to  venture  his  life  against  the  common  enemy.  He 
and  the  other  now  come  in,  affirm  that  very  many  of  the  Indians  are  dead 
since  this  war  began ;  and  that  more  have  died  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  respc^ct 
of  diseases,  fluxes  and  fevers,  which  have  been  amongst  them,  than  have  been 
killed  with  the  sword.** 

Mr.  7%imas  says,!  it  was  owin^  to  the  amorpabrut  of  Jamea^printer  that  he 
left  his  master  and  joined  in  Pkdip^s  war.  But  how  much  amor  paJtria  he 
must  have  had  to  have  kept  him  an  apprentice  16  years  is  not  mentioned. 

It  was  in  1665  that  the  second  edition  of  the  famous  Indian  Bible  was 
completed.  From  the  following  testimony  of  Mr.  Eliot  will  be  seen  how 
mucn  the  success  of  that  undertaking  was  considered  to  depend  on  JamM- 
ihe^rinUr.  In  1683,  in  writing  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  at  London,  Mr.  Eliai 
says,  **  I  desire  to  see  it  done  before  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years,  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  live  long ;  besides,  we  have  but  one  manf  viz.  the  Indian 
Prinier,  that  is  able  to  compose  the  sheets,  and  correct  the  press  with  under- 
standing." In  another,  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  a  year  after,  he  says^ 
"  Our  slow  progress  needeth  an  apology.  We  have  been  much  hindered  by 
th^  mckness  the  last  year.  Our  workmen  have  been  all  sick,  and  we  have  but 
few  hands,  ^at  printing,)  one  Englishman,  and  a  boy,  and  one  Indian,"  &c. 

This  Indian  was  undoubtedly  JameS'the-prinUr,  And  Mr.  Thonuu  adds, 
^  Some  of  Jamet^s  descendants  were  not  long  since  living  in  Grafion ;  they 
bore  the  surname  of  jPrtn<er."§ 

There  was  an  Indian  named  loh  ^eauUm,  who  was  also  concerned  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  >  Indian  Bible.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier,  and  went  with  the 
llnglish  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  first  expedition  to  Mount  Hope,  where  he 
vns  slain  in  battle.  **  He  was  a  very  good  ling^uist  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
was  Mr.  Elio€$  assistant  and  interpreter  in  ms  translation  of  the  B^le  and 
«^er  books  in  the  Indian  language."! 

In  a  letter  of  the  commissioners  of  the  U.  C.  of  New  England,  to  the 
corporation  in  England,  we  find  this  postscript — **  Two  of  the  Indian  youths 
fermeriy  brought  up  to  read  and  write,  are  put  apprentice;  the  one  to  a 
carpenter,  the  other  to  Mr.  Green  the  printer,  who  take  their  trades  and 
follow  their  business  very  well"  Jame94he-prvnJter  was  probably  one  of  these. 
A'eniton,  we  presume,  was  only  an  interpreter.  The  above-mentioned  letter 
was  dated  lOtfa  Sept  1660. 

In  1696,  Jamea  was  teacher  to  five  IxMlian  ftmilies  at  Haasinammisco.t 
In  1709,  he  seems  to  have  ^  through  wi^  his  apprenticeship,  and  to  have 
had  some  interest  in  carrym^  on  the  printing  business.  For,  in  the  title 
pages  of  the  Indian  and  English  Psalter,  printed  in  that  year,  is  this  imprint: 
« BOSTON,  N.  £.  l^pKniAomittme  an  B.  Green,  &  J.  PRINTER,  wukhe 
gtthiiantamwe  Chc^HmukKt  ul  N<ew  England,  &c.  1709." 

We  shall  now  pass  to  notice  a  Massachusetts  sachem,  who,  like  too  many 
pthers,  does  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage ;  nevertheless,  we  doubt  not  but 
as  much  so  as  he  deserves,  as  by  the  sequel  will  be  seen.    We  mean 

Kvidimakin,  known  also  by  several  other  names,  or  variations  of  the  sanae 
name ;  as,  KutaluEmaquin,  CuUhamoquen,  Cvichamokin,  and  many  more,  as,  in 

•NarraUve,  96.  tBrief  Hist.  89.  j  Hisl.  Printing,  i.  290. 

&  Hist.  Printing,  t.  29t,  293.  Q  Gookin,  Hist.  Praying  Indums. 

If  Information  from  Mr.  £.  Jhtckerman,  Jr^—Hassinammisco,  HaManamesit,  au;.  ttgomtn 
a  place  of  sionu»    Thomas,  ut  mpra. 
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different  parts  of  our  work,  extracts  will  necessarily  show.  He  was  one  of 
those  sachems  who,  in  164^3 — 4,  signed  a  submission  to  the  English,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

In  1636,  Kidshatnakin  sold  to  the  people  of  Dorchester,  Uncataquisset, 
being  the  part  of  that  town  since  called  Milton.  This,  it  appears,  was  at  some 
period  his  residence.  Though  he  was  a  sachem  under  IVoosamequin,  yet,  like 
CaunbitarU,  he  was  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  the  English  in  his  country. 
He  soon,  however,  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  became  a  Cliristian.  When 
Air.  Eliot  desired  to  know  why  he  was  opposed  to  his  pcople^s  becoming 
Christians,  he  said,  then  they  would  pay  him  no  tribute. 

When  die  English  of  Massachusetts  sent  to  CanonictUy  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  murder  of  John  Oldham,  Kulshamakin  accompanied  them  as 
interpreter,  fighter,  or  whatever  was  required  of  him. 

As  no  satiiSaction  could  be  had  of  the  Pequots,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Old- 
ham, it  was  resolved,  in  1636,  to  send  an  army  into  their  country  ^  to  fight  with 
them,"  if  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English,  as  a  recompense,  were  not  to  be 
obtained  without.  The  armament  consisted  of  about  90  men.  These  first 
went  to  Block  Island,  where  they  saw  a  few  Indians  before  they  landed,  who^ 
after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  which  wounded  two  of  the  English,  fled.  The 
Indians  had  here  *^two  plantations,  three  miles  in  sunder,  and  about  60 
wigwams,  some  very  large  and  fair,  and  above  200  acres  of  com."  This  the 
English  destroyed,  "staved  seven  canoes,"  and  after  two  days  spent  in  this 
business,  and  hunting  for  Indians  without  success,  sailed  to  the  main  land, 
where  Kvishamakin  performed  his  part  in  hastening  on  the  Pequot  calamity. 
Having  waylaid  one  of  that  nation,  he  shot  and  scalped  him.  The  scalp  he 
sent  to  CanonicuSj  who  sent  it  about  among  all  his  sachem  friends;  thus 
expressing  his  approbation  of  the  murder,  and  willingness  to  engage  his 
friends  to  fight  for  the  English.  As  a  further  proof  of  his  approval  of  the  act, 
he  not  only  thanked  the  English,  but  gave  Kutshamakin  four  fathom  of 
wampum. 

CapL  Lion  Gardener  gives  us  some  particulars  of  this  affiiir,  which  are  very 
valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  this  part  of  our  early  transactions  with  the 
Pequots.  The  anair  we  have  just  mentioned  happened  immediately  after 
EniUcoU,  Turner,  and  UnderhiU  arrived  at  Saybrook,  m>m  Block  Island.  Capt 
Gardener  then  commanded  the  fort,  who  spoke  to  them  as  follows  of  their 
undertaking:  "You  come  hither  to  raise  these  wasps  about  my  ears,  and  then 
you  will  take  wing  and  flee  away."  It  so  came  to  pass ;  and  although  he  was 
much  opposed  to  their  going,  yet  they  went,  agreeably  to  their  instructions. 
Gardener  instructed  them  how  to  proceed,  to  avoid  being  surprised ;  but  the 
Indians  played  them  a  Yankee  tricK,  as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 

On  coming  to  the  Pequot  town,  they  inquired  for  the  sachem,*  wishing  to 
parley  with  him:  his  people  said  "he  was  from  home,  but  within  three  hours 
he  would  come ;  ana  so  from  three  to  six,  and  thence  to  nine,  there  came 
none."  But  the  Indians  came  fearlessly,  in  great  numbers,  and  spoke  to  them, 
through  the  interpreter,  Kidshamakin,  for  some  time.  This  delay  was  a  strata- 
gem which  succeeded  well ;  for  they  rightly  guessed  that  the  EngUsh  had 
come  to  injure  them  in  their  persons,  or  property,  or  both.  Therefore,  while 
some  were  entertaining  the  English  with  words,  others  carried  ofif  their  effects 
and  hid  them.  When  thev  had  done  this,  a  signal  was  given,  and  all  the 
Indians  ran  away.  The  English  then  fell  to  burning  and  destroying  every 
thing  they  could  meet  with.  Gardtner  had  sent  some  of  his  men  with  the 
others,  who  were  unaccountably  left  on  shore  when  the  others  reembarked, 
and  were  pursued,  and  two  of  them  wounded  by  the  Indiana 

"  The  Bay-men  killed  not  a  man,  save  that  one,  iStc^^amt^utm,  an  Indian 
sachem  of  the  Bay,  killed  a  Pequit ;  and  thus  began  the  war  between  the 
Indians  and  us,  in  uiese  parts."  f  The  Pequots  henceforth  used  every  means 
to  kill  the  English,  and  many  were  taken  t^  them,  and  some  tortured  in  their 
manner.    "  Thus  far,"  adds  Gardener,  "  I  had  written  in  a  book,  that  all  men 

*  8auacu»y  says  WmUirop  (i.  194.) ;  but  heme  told  be  was  gone  to  Long  Island,  the  gene- 
ral demanded  to  see  "  the  otlier  sachem,  &c.''  wnich  was  doubtless  Moiumotio. 
1 8  CoU.  Hut.  Soc.  iii.  HI,  &c. 
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and  posterity  might  know  how  and  why  so  many  honest  men  had  their  blood 
shed,  yea,  and  some  flawed  alive,  othere  cut  in  pieces,  and  some  roasted  alive, 
only  because  XAchamokiny  a  Bay  Indkui,  killed  one  Pequot."  • 

To  say  the  least  of  our  author,  he  had  the  best  possible  means  to  he  correcUy 
informed  of  these  matters,  and  we  know  not  that  he  had  any  motive  to  mis- 
represent them. 

Governor  WinUin^  mentions,  under  date  1646^  that  Mr.  Eliot  lectured 
constantly  ^one  week  at  the  wigwam  of  one  Wabon^  a  new  sachem  near 
Watertown  mill,  and  the  other  the  next  week  in  the  wigwam  of  Chdshamtkiny 
near  Dorchester  milL"  We  shall  have  occasion  in  another  chapter  to  speak 
of  Kidshamakm. 

In  1648,  Cutchamekinj  as  he  was  then  called,  and  Jcjetmy  appear  as  witnesses 
to  a  deed  made  by  another  Indian  called  Catoy  alias  Goodnum,  Lane  and 
Griffin  were  the  grantees  ''in  behalf  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Sudbury." 
The  tract  of  land  sold  adjoined  Sudbuiy,  and  was  five  miles  square;  fbr 
which  Cato  received  five  pounds.    Jojeuny  was  brother  to  Cato*^ 
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Cf  the  great  naiion  of  the  Ifarragonset* — Geography  of  their  eourUrtf — Caitonicub 
— MiANTUNNOMOH — Hts  relotioiu — Mis  the  English  in  destroying  the  PequoU — 
Sells  Rhode  Island — His  dtffieuUies  wUh  the  English — Visits  Jsoston — His  mag^ 
nanimity  and  independence — Charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  whites — JiSy 
repe's  it — Wai  an  dance  becomes  his  secret  enemy — His  speech  to  Waiantlance  and 
his  people — His  war  with  Uncos — His  capture  and  death — Circumstances  t^  his 
execution — Participation  of  the  whites  therein — impartial  view  of  that  affair — 
Traditions — Ninigrkt — Mexam,  alias  Mexano — Affair  of  Cuttaquin  and  Uncai 
— Character  of  ^iscassassotick—^inigret  visits  the  Dutch— 'Accused  by  tlte  EngUA 
of  plotting  with  diem — jJbly  defends  himself — Jfotices  of  various  other  Indians — 
JFivr  between  J^inigret  and  Ascassassotiek — Present  condition  of  his  descendants-^ 
Further  account  tf  Pessaeus — Killed  by  the  Mohawhs. 

The  bounds  of  Narraganset  were,  as  described  in  the  times  of  the  sachems,  f 
"  Pautuckit  River,  Quenebage  [Quabaog]  and  Nipmuck,"  northerly ;  "  westerly 
by  a  brook  called  Wequapaug,  not  far^  from  Paquatuck  River;  southerly  by 
the  sea,  or  main  ocean ;  and  easterly  by  the  Nanhiganset  Bay,  wherein  lieth 
many  islands,  by  deeds  bought  of  the  Nanhiganset  sachems.''  Coweesc'tt  and 
Niantick,  though  sometimes  applied  to  this  country,  were  names  only  of  places 
within  it  According  to  Mr.  Goohiny  ^  the  territonr  of  their  sachem  extended 
about  30  or  40  miles  from  Sekunk  River  and  Narragansitt  Bay,  including 
Rhode  Island  and  other  islands  in  that  bay.''  Pawcatuck  River  'separated 
them  from  the  Pequota  This  nation,  under  Ckmomcua,  had,  in  1642,  arrived 
at  the  zenith  of  its  greatness,  and  was  supposed  to  have  contained  a  population 
of  thirty  thouaand.  This  estimate  was  by  Richard  Smithy  jr.,  who,  with  his 
&ther,  fived  in  their  country.  < 

In  1766,  or  about  that  year,  Mr.  Samuel  Drake  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
Narraganset  Indians.  This  catalogue  contained  the  names  of  about  315  per- 
sons. Mr.  Drake  spent  14  years  among  them,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  a 
schoolmaster.  He  wrote  an  account  of  them,  but  whether  it  was  ever  pub- 
lished I  cannot  learn.  § 

A  census  of  those  calling  themselves  a  remnant  of  the  Narragansets,  taken 
Feb.  1632,^  w|»  315;  only  seven  of  whom  were  unmixed.  The  Indians 
themselves  make  their  number  364.  || 

Of  the  early  times  of  this  nation,  some  of  the  first  English  inhabitants 
learned  from  the  old  Indians,  that  they  had,  previous  to  their  arrival,  a  sachem 

named  Taaktassuckj  and  their  encomiums  upon  his  wisdom  and  valor  were 

-  » 

^  *^  Suffolk  Re|^.  Deeds.    There  is  no  name  signed  to  the  deed,  but  in  the  place  thereof,  id  the 
picture  of  some  four-leg^^ed  animal  drawn  ou  his  back. 

t  See  3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  210.  X  Four  or  five  miles,  says  GookuL 

i  See  Beatty'i  Journal,  106.  j  MS.  letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  ^* 
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inurh  the  siuiic  as  the  Delaware^  reported  of  their  great  chief  Tamanv ;  that 
■iDce,  there  had  not  been  his  equal,  &c.  TashUusitck  had  but  two  children,  a 
Bon  and  daughter ;  these  he  joined  in  marriage,  because  he  could  find  none 
worthy  of  them  out  of  his  family.  The  product  of  this  marriage  was  four 
ions,  of  whom  Canonicua  was  the  oldesL* 

Canonicus,!  the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  was  contemporary  with 
JlSiarUunnomohj  who  was  his  nephew.  We  know  not  the  time  of  his  birth,  but 
a  son  of  his  ^vas  at  Boston  in  1631,  the  next  year  afler  it  was  settled.  But  the 
time  of  his  death  is  minutely  recorded  by  Governor  fVinikrofp,  in  his  "Journal," 
thus:  "June  4, 1647.  Canomcus^  the  great  sachem  of  Narraganset,  died,  a 
very  old  man.**  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  about  85  years  of  age 
when  he  died. 

The  Wampanoags  were  in  great  fear  of  the  Nairagansets  about  the  time  the 
English  came  to  Plimouth,  and  at  one  time  war  actu^ly  existed,  and  Masscuoit 
fled  before  CanomcuSy  and  applied  to  the  English  for  protection. 

Edward  ffinalow  relates,  in  his  Good  News  from  New  Engi.aa'd,  that,  in 
Feb.  1622,  Canonicua  sent  into  Plimouth,  by  one  of  his  men,  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  bound  with  a  ratdesnake's  skin,  and  there  left  them,  and  retired.  The 
Narragansets,  who  were  reported  at  this  time  "  many  thousand  strong,**  hearing 
of  the  weakness  of  the  English,  "  began,  (says  the  above-named  author,)  to 
breath  forth  many  tlireats  against  us,"  although  they  had  the  last  summer 
"desired  and  obtained  peace  >vith  us." — "Insomuch  as  the  common  talk  of 
our  neighbor  Indians  on  all  sides  was  of  the  preparation  they  made  to  come 
asainst  us."  They  were  now  imboldened  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
English  had  just  added  to  their  numbers,  but  not  to  their  arms  nor  provisions. 
The  ship  Fortune  had,  not  long  before,  landed  35  persons  at  Plimouth,  and 
the  Narragansets  seem  to  have  been  well  informed  of  all  the  circumstances. 
This,  (says  Mr.  WinsloWy) "  occasioned  them  to  slight  and  brave  us  with  so 
many  threats  as  they  did.  At  length  came  one  of  them  to  us,  who  was  sent 
by  Conauau,  theur  chief  sachem  or  king,  acconipanied  with  one  Tokamahanumj 
a  friendly  Indian.  This  messenger  inquired  for  IKsquantum^  our  interpreter, 
who  not  being  at  home,  seemed  rather  to  be  glad  than  sorry ;  and  leaving  for 
him  a  bundle  of  new  arrows,  lapped  in  a  ratdesnake's  skin,  desired  to  depart 
with  all  expedition." 

When  Squanio  was  made  acauainted  with  the  circumstance,  he  told  the 
Enfflish  that  it  was  a  challenge  K>r  war.  Governor  Bradford  took  the  ratde- 
SDakc's  skin,  and  filled  it  with  powder  and  shot,  and  returned  it  to  Canonicua ; 
at  the  same  tune  instructing  the  messenger  to  bid  him  defiance,  and  invito  him 
to  a  trial  of  strength.  The  messenger,  and  his  insulting  -carriage,  had  the 
desired  efifect  upon  Carumicua^  for  he  would  not  receive  the  skin,  and  it  was 
cast  out  of  every  community  of  the  Indians,  until  it  at  last  was  returned  to 
Plimouth,  and  all  its  contents.  This  was  a  demonstration  that  he  wasi  awed 
into  silence  and  respect  of  the  English,  by  the  decided  stand  and  hostile 
attitude  they  assumed. 

In  1621,  soon  after  the  war  with  CaunbUant  was  over,  among  those  who 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  English,  was  Canonicua  himself,  notwithstanding 
he  was  now  courting  war  again  so  soon.^  He  had  doubdess  nearly  got  rid  of 
the  fear  that  the  news  of  ^andiah'a  conduct  first  inspired,  and  had  taken  up 
again  his  old  resolution  of  fighting  the  strangere  at  Plimouth. 

He  is  mentioned  with  great  respect  by  Rev.  Rorer  ffUliamaj  t  in  the  year 
1654.  After  observing  tliat  many  hundreda  of  the  Kngli^  were  witnesses  to 
^e  friendly  disposition  of  the  Narragansets,  he  says,  "Their  late  fiunous  long- 
lived  Caunonicua  so  lived  and  died,  and  in  the  same  most  honorable  manner 
and  solemnity,  (in  thtir  way,)  as  you  laid  to  sleep  your  prudent  peace-maker, 
Mr.  ffmthropj  did  they  honor  this  their  prudent  and  peaceable  prince ;  yea, 


*  Hutchinson,  i.  458,  who  met  with  this  account  io  MS. ;  but  we  do  not  give  implicit  credit 
to  it,  as,  at  best,  it  is  tradition. 

t This  spelling^ does  not  convey  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  name;  other  spelling  will  b« 
noticed  in  the  course  of  his  biognraph^.  Its  sound  approached  so  near  the  Latin  word  eanom' 
em,  that  it  became  confounded  with  it.     Qunncmne  was  early  written. 

%  Hanaseript  letter  to  the  govenor  of  Maasachusetts. 
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through  all  their  towns  and  countries  how  frequently  do  many,  and  oil  times, 
our  Englishmen  travel  alone  with  safety  and  loving  kindness  ?  ** 

The  foUowing  statement  of  Roger  fViUiams  is  in  a  deposition,  dated  Narra- 
sanset,  18  June,  1682,  and,  although  varying  a  little  from  the  above,  contains 
nicts  very  pertinent  to  our  purpose.  He  says,  *^  I  testify  that  it  was  the  genera) 
and  constant  declaration,  tnat  Cammicus  his  father  had  three  sons,  whereof 
Canonicus  was  the  heir,  and  his  youngest  brother's  son  Meantinomy  (because 
of  his  youth|  was  his  marshal  and  executioner,  and  did  nothing  without  his 
uncle  Canomcus*  consent.  And  therefore  I  declare  to  posterity,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  &vor  that  God  gave  me  with  Canomcu8y  none  of  these  parts,  no, 
not  Rhode  Island,  had  been  purchased  or  obtained ;  for  I  never  got  any  thing 
of  Canonicus  but  by  ffift." 

When  Mr.  John  (Mdham  was  killed  near  Block  Island^  and  an  investigation 
set  on  foot  by  the  English  to  (ascertain  the  murderers,  thojr  were  fully  satisfied 
that  Canonicus  and  Jmantunnomoh  had  no  hand  in  the  afl&ir,  but  that  *^  the  six 
odier  Narraganset  sachems  had."  No  wonder  he  took  great  offence  at  the 
conduct  of  the  English  concerning  the  death  of  Miantunnomok,  The  Warwick 
settlers  considered  it  a  great  piece  of  injustice,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gorton  wrote  a 
letter  for  Canonicus  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  notifying  them  that 
he  had  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Mohegans.  Upon  this  the  English 
despatched  messengers  to  Narraganset  to  inquire  of  Canonicus  whether  he 
authorized  the  letter.  He  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  and  would  not 
admit  them  into  his  wigwam  for  the  space  of  two  hours  after  their  arrival, 
although  it  was  exceedingly  rainy.  When  they  were  admitted,  he  frowned 
upon  £em,  and  gave  them  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  referred  them 
to  Pessacus.  This  was  a  very  cold  reception,  compared  with  that  which  the 
messengers  received  when  sent  to  him  for  information  respecting  the  death 
of  Mr.  Oldham,  ''They  returned  with  acceptance  and  good  success  of  their 
business ;  observinff  in  the  sachem  much  state,  great  command  of  his  men, 
and  marvellous  wisdom  in  his  answers;  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  whole 
treaty,  clearing  himself  and  bis  neighbors  of  the  murder,  and  offering  revenge 
of  it,  yet  upon  very  safe  and  wary  conditions." 

This  sachem  is  said  to  have  governed  in  ^reat  harmony  with  his  nephew. 
**The  chiefest  government  in  the  country  is  divided  between  a  younger  sachem, 
Miantunnomu,  and  an  elder  sachem,  Caunaunacusy  of  al)out  fourscore  years  old,* 
this  young  man's  uncle ;  and  their  agreement  in  the  government  is  remarkable. 
The  old  sachem  will  not  be  offended  at  what  the  young  sachem  doth ;  and  the 
young  sachem  will  not  do  what  he  conceives  will  displease  his  uncle-^f  With 
this  passage  before  him,  Mr.  Durfee  versifies  as  follows,  in  his  poem  called 
WhaUheer:— 

"  Two  mig^hty  chiefs,  one  cautious,  wise,  and  old, 
One  young,  and  strong',  and  terrible  in  fight, 
All  Narraganset  and  Coweset  bold ; 
One  lodge  they  build— one  counsel  fire  they  light." 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  conunissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  at  Boston,  vij 
8ept,  1643,"  it  was  agreed  that  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  the  othor  colonies, 
"give  Canoonacus  and  the  Nanohiggunsets  to  understand,  that  from  time  to 
time  "  they  have  taken  notice  of  their  violation  of  the  covenant  between  them, 
notwithstanding  the  great  manifestations  of  their  love  to  them  by  the  English ; 
that  they  had  concurred  with  Miantunnomoh  in  his  late  mischievous  plots,  by 
which  he  had  intended  ''to  root  out  the  body  of  the  English"  from  the  coun- 
try, by  gifls  and  allurements  to  other  Indians ;  and  that  he  had  invaded  UncaSy 
contrary  to  the  "  tripartie  covenant "  between  himself  Uncos,  and  Connecticut 
Therefore,  knowing  "how  peaceable  Omanacus  and  Mascvs,  the  late  father  of 
MyanUnomOj  governed  that  great  people,"  they  ascribed  tlie  late  ''  tumults  and 
outbreakings "  to  the  malicious,  rash  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Miantunnomoh^ 
more  than  to  **any  afilected  way  of  their  own." 

Notwithstanding,  Miantunnomoh  being  now  put  to  death,  the  English  and 
their  confederate  Indian  sachems,  namely,  ^  Vncus,  sagamore  of  the  Mohegins, 

*  This  was  written  about  1643.  t  Col.  R.  I.  Uiat.  Soc.  vol.  i. 
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and  liis  f)cop]c,  ffoosameqidne  and  his  people,  Sacanocoe  and  his  people,  Pum» 
.  ham  aiul  his  jieople,  were  diapoacd,  they  sjiid,  still  to  have  peace  with  tlie 
Narragaiisiits ;  but  should  expect  a  more  faithful  observance  of  their  agree- 
ment tlian  they  had  shown  hitherto."  This  determination  was  to  be  iinme- 
diately  laid  before  them,  and  a  prompt  answer  demanded. 

In  a  grave  as8embly,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  Canonirua  thus  addressed 
Roger  Williams:  "I  have  never  euffered  any  wrong  to  l>e  offored  to  the 
English  since  they  landed,  nor  never  will;"  and  ollen  repeated  the  word 
Wunnaunewaytan,  "If  the  Englishman  speak  true,  if  he  mean  truly,  then 
shall  I  go  to  ijjy  grave  in  peace,  and  hope  that  the  English  and  my  posterity 
aliall  live  in  love  and  peace  logetiier." 

When  Mr.  Williams  said  he  ho|jed  he  had  no  cause  to  question  the  English- 
men's tounnaumioaiwiicky  tliat  is,  faithfulness,  having  long  bet^n  acquainted  with 
it,  CanonicvLS  took  a  stick,  and,  breaking  it  into  ten  pieces,  related  ten  instances 
wherein  they  had  proved  false ;  laying  down  a  piece  at  each  instance.  Mr. 
ffUliwus  sutistied  him  that  he  was  mistaken  in  some  of  tliem,  and  as  (o  others 
he  aj^reed  to  intercede  with  the  governor,  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  make 
satisfaction  for  them. , 

In  1G35,  Rev.  Roger  fflUiams  found.  Canoniciis  and  J^fianlunnomoh  carrj'ing 
on  a  bloody  war  against  the  Wampanoags.  By  his  intercession  an  end  was 
put  to  it,  and  he  grew  much  in  favor  with  all  the  sachems ;  especially  Canonicus^ 
whose  ^  heart  (he  says)  was  stirred  up  to  love  me  as  his  son  to  his  last  gasp.^ 
He  sold  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  to  fViUiam  Coddington,  Roger  Williams^ 
and  otheiis.  A  son  of  Canonicus,  named  Mriksak,  is  named  by  fVilliams  as 
inheriting  his  father's  spirit.  This  son  is  also  called  Meika,  who,  after  his 
father's  death,  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  his  eldest  son.  Many  particulars  of  him  will  be  found  in  our  progress 
onward. 

At  the  time  of  the  Peqnot  war,  much  painis  was  taken  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  Canonicus  more  firmly.  Mr.  frilliams  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop 
concerning  him  as  follows :  ^  Sir,  if  any  thing  be  sent  to  the  princes,  I  find 
Canounicus  would  gladly  accept  of  a  lx)x  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
indeed  he  told  me  be  would  thank  Mr.  Governor  for  a  box  full."  In  another 
letter  which  Mr.  WULituns  sent  to  the  same  by  Miaxdunnofmok  himself,  he  says, 
*^  I  am  bold  to  request  a  word  of  advice  of  you  concerning  a  proposition  made 
by  Cauiiowiiicus  and  J\/Raniunnomu  to  me  some  half  year  since.  Caunounicus 
gave  an  island  in  this  bay  to  Mr.  OlJhamy  by  name  Ckibachutoese^  HC^^ 
condition,  as  it  should  seem,  that  he  would  dwell  there  near  unto  tliem."  The 
death  of  Mr.  Oldham^  it  ap|)earB,  prevented  his  accepthi^  it,  and  they  offered 
it  to  Mr.  Williams  upon  the  same  conditions;  but  he  first  desired  to  know 
whether,  in  so  doing,  it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  Massachusetts,  and 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  accepting,  witliout  imving  the  chiefs  for  it ;  said  he  told 
them  ^  once  and  again,  that  for  tlie  present  he  mind  not  to  remove ;  but  if  he 
had  it,  would  give  them  satisfaction  for  it,  and  build  a  little  house  and  put  in 
some  swine,  as  understanding  the  place  to  have  store  of  fish  and  good  feeding 
for  swine."  When  Miantunnomoh  heard  that  some  of  the  Massachus^^tts  men 
thought  of  occupying  some  of  the  islands,  Canonicus,  he  says,  desired  he 
would  accept  of  half  of  it,  **it  being  spectacle- wise,  and  between  a  mile  or 
two  in  circuit;"  but  Mr.  Williams  wrote  to  inform  them  that,  if  he  had  any, 
he  desired  the  whole.  This  was  not  long  before  the  Pequot  war,  which 
probably  put  a  stop  to  further  negotiation  upon  the  subject 

There  was  another  chief  of  the  same  name  in  PhUip^s  war,  which  Mr. 
Hubbard  denominates  **the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,"  and  who, 
^distrusting  the  proffers  of  the  English,  was  slain  in  th^  woods  by  the 
Mohawks,  his   squaw  surrendering  herself:    by  this    means    her  life  was 

rred."    He  was  probably  a  younger  son  of  Canomcus,  or  an  immediate 
cendant. 

In  1632,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Narragansets  and  the  Pequots,  on 
account  of  disputed  right  to  the  lands  between  Paucatuck  River  and  Wecapaug 
Brook.*    It  was  a  trlict  of  considerable  consequence,  being  about  ten  miles 

*  "  The  natives  are  very  exact  and  punctual  in  ibe  bouuds  of  their  lands,  belonging  to  tbii 
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wide,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  long.  CoTumicus  drew  along  with  him,  besides  Iiis 
own  men,  several  of  the  Massachusetts  sagamores.  This  was  maintained  with 
ferocity  and  various  success,  until  1635,  when  tlic  Pequots  were  driven  from  it, 
but  who,  it  would  seem,  considered  themselves  but  little  worsted ;  for  CanovicuSf 
doubting  his  ability  to  hold  possession  long,  and  ashamed  to  have  it  retaken  from 
him,  m^e  a  present  of  it  to  one  of  his  captains,  who  had  fought  heroically  in 
conquering  it ;  but  he  never  held  possession :  however,  after  the  Pequots  were 
subdued  by  the  English,  these  lands  were  possessed  by  the  Narragansets  again. 

The  name  of  this  Pequot  captain  was  Sokoso,  sometimes  called  Sosoj  Sosoa, 
&c.  He  had  killed  one  of  his  countrymen  and  fled  to  the  Narragansets,  who 
protected  him.  This  tract  of  country  was  afterwards  in  dispute  between  the 
Snglish.  SokMo  havinff  deeded  it  to  some  of  them,  (9  June,  1660,)  an  English- 
man  afterwards  testified,  that  Sokoso  had  acknowledged,  that,  although  he  had 
received  money  for  it,  he  never  owned  it  But,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Wawaloam,  the  Mrife  of  Miantunnomoky  there  was  doubtless  some  false  swearing 
about  it.  It  was  reckoned  to  contain  20,000  acres,  and  the  following  is  attested 
concerning  it: — ^''I,  ffawaloam,  do  affirm  it  to  be  Soch6*8  or  his  assigns',  and 
further,  whereas  my  ancle  JSTenegrad  sayeth  that  it  is  his  land,  I  do  utterly  deny 
it  before  all  men ;  for  it  was  conquered  by  my  husband  J\>Rantonomy,  and  my 
uncle  Carumicusy  long  before  the  English  had  anywars  with  the  Pequots ;  and 
my  uncle  JVinegrad  nad  no  hand  in  the  war.  This  land  was  given  and  past 
over  to  the  valiant  CaptainSDc^,  for  service  done  for  us  before  the  English 
had  any  wars  with  the  Pequots.**  * 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  war  between  Uncas  and  MUmtuntwmoh,  two  of  the 
sons  of  Canonieus  fought  on  the  side  of  Miantimnomohj  and  were  wounded 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sachem's  Plain. 

Canordeus  has  been  the  subject  of  a  poem  which  was  published  at  B<)ston, 
in  1603.1    Among  the  tolerable  passages  are  the  following:—^ 

"  A  mighty  pruce,  of  venerable  age, 

A  peerless  warrior,  but  of  peace  the  friend ; 
His  breast  a  treasury  of  maxims  safe— 
His  arm,  a  host— io  punish  or  de&nd." 

Ctniomcuf,  at  the  ace  of  84  years,  is  made  to  announce  his  approaching 
dissolution  to  his  people  tlius : — 

"  I  die. — ^Mv  friends,  you  have  no  cause  to  grieve ; 
To  abler  hands  my  regal  power  I  leave. 
Our  god  commands'^—to  fertile  realms  I  haste, 
Compared  with  which  your  gardens  are  a  waste. 
There  in  full  bloom  eternal  spring  abides, 
And  swarming  fishes  fflide  through  azure  tides ; 
Continual  sunshine  gilds  the  cloudless  skies, 
No  mists  conceal  Keesuckquand  from  our  eyes." 

About  1642,  a  son  of  Canontcus  died,  at  which  his  grief  was  very  great; 
insomuch  that,  ^having  buried  his  son,  he  burned  his  own  palace,  and  all  his 
goods  in  it,  to  a  great  value,  in  solemn  remembrance  of  his  son.** 

Like  other  men  ignorant  of  science,  Canonictis  was  superstitious,  and  was 
ffreatly  in  fear  of  the  English,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  a  belief  in  their  ability  to 
hurt  him  by  enchantment,  which  beliet,  very  probably,  was  occasioned  by  the 
story  that  SquaMo  circulated,  of  which,  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  have  spoken. 
When  Roger  WiUiams  fled  into  his  country,  he  at  first  viewed  him  with  dis- 
trust, and  would  only  frown  upon  him ;  at  length  he  accused  him,  as  well  as 
the  other  English,  of  sending  die  pla^e  among  the  Indians ;  but^  as  we  have 
said  before,  he  soon  became  reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  lauds,  and  even 
protected  him.  Thev  became  mutual  helps  to  each  other,  and,  but  for  ani- 
mosities among  the  English  themselves,  it  may  he  fair  to  conclude,  friendship 
would  have  continued  with  the  Narragansets  through  several  generationis. 

or  that  prince  or  people,  even  to  a  river,  brook,  &c.  And  I  have  known  them  make  barjfain 
and  sale  amongst  themselves,  for  a  small  piece,  or  quantity  of  i^ound :  notwithstanding  a 
finful  opinion  amongst  manv,  that  Christians  have  right  to  heathen's  lands."     R.  Williamt. 

•Sec  Potter's  Historv  of  Namigansct,  in  Col.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  JM8. 

t  By  John  Lathnp,  A.  M.  in  8vo. 
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MiANTUNNOMOH  *  waB  the  son  of  a  chief  called  Mascus,  nephew  of  CaTioni- 
ciM,  brother  or  brother-in-law  to  JVinigret,]  and  brother  of  Otash.  And,  from 
a  manuscript  t  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  TrumbvUy  it  appears  that 
Mossupjf  or  Mosipe,^  and  Canjcmaquondy\\  were  also  his  brothers. 

"This  Miardommo^  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  "was  a  veiy  good  personage,  [that 
is,  well  made,]  of  taU  stature,  subtil  and  cunning  in  his  contrivements,  as  well 
as  haughty  in  his  designs.'^IF 

As  early  as  3  Aug.  1632,  this  chief  came  with  his  wife  to  Boston,  where  he 
staid  two  nights.  He  was  then  known  by  the  name  of  Mecum^.  While  here 
he  went  to  church  with  the  English,  and  in  the  mean  while,  some  of  his  men, 
twelve  of  whom  had  accompanied  him,  it  seems,  broke  into  a  house,  and 
committed  a  theft,  on  5  March.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  English  gov- 
ernor, who  "told  the  sachem  of  it,  and  with  some  difficulty  caused  him  to 
make  one  of  his  sannaps  **  beat  tliem.**  The  authors  of  the  mischief  were 
immediately  sent  out  of  town,  but  Miantunnomoh  and  the  others,  the  governor 
took  to  his  house,  "  and  made  much  of  tliem."tt 

The  English  seem  always  to  have  been  more  iayombly  inclined  towards 
other  tribes  than  to  the  Narragansets,  as  appears  from  the  stand  they  took  in 
the  wars  between  them  and  their  enemies.  And  so  long  as  other  tribes  suc- 
ceeded against  tliem,  the  English  were  idle  spectators;  but  whenever  the 
scale  turned  in  their  favor,  they  were  not  slow  to  intercede. 

In  the  Life  of  Canonicus,  the  part  Miofdunnomoh  exercised  in  the  govern- 
ment of  tlie  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets  is  related. 

In  1634,  Captains  Stone  and  JVoritm  were  killed  by  the  Pequots,  and  in  1636, 
Mr.  John  Oldham,  by  the  Indians  "  near  Block  Island."  MianLunnomoh  did  ail 
in  his  power  to  assist  in  apprehending  the  murderers,  and  was  at  much  pains 
and  trouble  in  furnishing  tne  English  with  fkcta  relative  thereto,  from  time  to 
time.  And  when  it  was  told  at  Boston  that  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Narragansets  and  Pequots,  Mianhmnomoh  was  immediately  or- 
dered to  appear  there,  which  he  did  without  delay,  and  agreed  to  assist  them 
in  a  war  against  the  Pequots ;  without  whose  aid  and  concurrence,  the  English 
would  haraly  have  dared  to  engage  in  a  war  against  them  at  that  time. 

Early  in  1637,  (March  21,)  to  show  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  that  he 
kept  his  promise  of  warrinff  against  the  Pequots,  J^Eaintunnojnoh  sent  him,  br 
26  of  his  men,  a  Pequot's  liand  and  40  fathom  of  wampom.  The  war  witn 
them  now  conmienced,  and  though  of  short  duration,  destroyed  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  they  appeared  no  more  as  a  nation.  One  hundred  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets joined  themselves  with  the  English  in  its  accomplishment,  and  re- 
ceived a  part  of  the  prisoners  as  slaves  for  their  services.}^  When  the  war 
was  over,  Mianhmnomoh  still  adhered  to  the  English,  and  seized  upon  such 
of  the  Pec^uots  as  had  made  their  escape  from  bondage,  and  returned  them  to 
their  English  masters ;  gave  up  to  them  his  claim  of  Block  Island,  and  other 

C laces  where  the  English  had  found  Pequots,  and  which  they  considered  as 
elonging  to  them  by  right  of  conquest. 

About  the  same  time,  or  in  the  course  of  the  year  1638,  troubles  had  grown 
to  an  alarming  height  between  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans,  and,  as  usual, 

*  This  spelling  is  according  to  IVintfirop:  we  prefer  Hl//iViifu'c  mclhod,  as  more  correct, 
which  is  Miantunnomu ;  but,  having  employed  the  former  in  our  first  edition,  it  is  retained  in 
this.  It  is,  however,  oAener  written  Myantommo  now,  which  only  shows  another  pronuncia- 
tion. The  accent  is  usually  upon  the  penultimate  syllable.  See  Cullender's  Cent.  Dis^ 
course,  page  1 . 

t  MSS.  of  R.  WUlianu.  t  Now  published  in  the  Coll.  Mass.  Hist  Soe. 

^Called  also  Cussnsmtenehy  or  Sucquixheh,  and  Paticus;  that  is,  Pessacus.  He  "was 
killed  by  the  Mo^ui,  [Mohawks.]  in  the  wilderness,  about  20  miles  above  Pisataqua,  in  his 
travel  eastward,  m  the  time  of  ihe  Indian  wars,  and  other  Indians  with  him,  and  were  iMiried 
by  order  of  Major  Waldron."    3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  8oc. 

jl "  Receaued  this  First  of  luly,  16^,  of  Maj^  Hum/rey  Aderton,  [Atherion,]  and  the  rest 
of  nis  friends,  the  sume  of  75  poutids  in  Wampam  pea^  w^  seueral  other  things  as  gratuity 
for  certaine  lands  giuen  y«  said  Maj'.  Aderton  and  his  friends,  as  may  appeare  by  two  seueraU 
deeds  of  gift.    I  say  receaued  by  me. 

CooniAiiUAir    .^i^  his  mark." 

[MS.  Documentt, 

IT  Hist.  New  Eng.  446.  **  A  name  the  sachems  gave  their  attendants. 

tt  Wtnlkroi^s  Jouroal.  %%  Miantwmomoh  received  eighty.    Msdha's  RUaiUm,  59. 
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Rdgtr  WWams  exercised  all  his  skill  to  restore  tranquillity.  Many  of  the 
Pequots  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  war  of  1637,  were  among  Uie 
Mohegans,  and  seem  to  have  taken  part  with  them  against  ^Rantunrwmok, 
They  did  this,  no  doubt,  that  the  Mohegans  might  screen  them  from  the 
English,  who  were  still  seizing  on  all  of  that  nation  against  whom  they  could 
find  any  cause  of  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  murdering  the  English, 
or  in  arms  ageunst  them. 

^Ropnivmwmohy  it  is  probable,  had  been  ordered  before  the  magistrates  of 
Connecticut,  to  give  some  account  of  the  Pequot  refugees  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohegans,  as  well  as  of  those  in  his  nation ;  which  may  have  been  a  main 
cause  of  the  war  they  had  now  waged  against  him.  For,  when  he  set  out  for 
Hartford,  he  bad  a  guard  of  **  upwards  of  150  men,  and  many  sachems,  and 
his  wife  and  children.*'  Mr.  ffuliams  was  with  him,  and  strongly  urged  him 
nc»t  to  venture  upon  the  journey,  even  with  this  force,  because  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Mohegans ;  but  the  sachem  would  not  be  dissuaded,  although  he  had 
DO  doubt  that  the  Mohegans  and  their  Pequots  were  in  great  force  not  far  ofil 
And  while  they  were  on  their  march,  ''about  660 ''of  them  fell  upon  the 
Wunnashowatuckoogs,  a  tribe  under  Conontcitf,  where  they  committed  exten- 
sive robberies,  and  destroyed  ''about  23  fields  of  com." 

Notwithstanding  this  groat  Mohegan  army  had  prepared  an  ambush  to 
intercept  and  cut  off  ABantunnomoh,  and  gave  out  a  tiireat  that  they  would  hoU 
km  in  a  ketUe^  yet  he  went  to,  and  returned  safe  from,  Connecticut.* 

On  this  occasion  he  discovers  great  bravery,  if  it  bonier  not  too  closely 
upon  temerity ;  for,  when  ffUliams  urged  him  to  retreat,  they  had  performed 
half  their  journey,  or  about  50  miles ;  and  MiarUunnomoh^s  answer  was,  afler 
holding  a  council  with  his  chie&,  "that  no  man  should  turn  back,  resolving 
rather  all  to  die." 

The  Mohegan  sachem,  DheaSy  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  appear  at 
Hartford,  to  give  an  account  of  the  Pequot  warriors,  or  murderers,  as  the 
English  called  them,  in  his  keeping,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of 
dinerences  between  ^him  and  JmarSunnomoh ;  but,  instead  of  appearing,  he 
sent  a  messenger,  with  word  that  he  was  lame  and  could  not  come.  The 
governor  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Haynea^  at  once  saw  through  the  artifice,  and 
observed  that  it  was  a  Uant  excuse,  and  immediately  sent  for  him  to  come 
without  delay. 

Whether  cured  of  his  lamtntss  or  not  before  coming,  we  are  not  informed ; 
but,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  subtle  sachem  appeared,  not  darinff  to  forfeit  the 
fiiendship  of  the  English,  which,  it  seems,  he  preferred  to  hiding  longer  his 
guilty  fece  from  the  presence  of  the  magnanimous  ^Rantutmovnoh, 

Now  before  the  English,  Uncus  was  charged  with  the  depredations,  some 
of  which  were  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  a  denial,  and  others  were  dis- 
owned in  part  The  inquiry  seems  to  have  ended  afler  the  parties  were  tired 
of  it,  without  anv  advantage  to  the  injured  Narragansets,  and  we  hear  of  no 
measures  taken  for  their  relief. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  a  call  upon  UncoB  for  an  account  of  the 
Pequots  which  he  was  sheltering,  which  resulted  only  in  a  new  series  of 
fiilsehoods  fix>m  him.  When  he  was  requested  to  ^ive  theu*  names,  he  said  hit 
Jbietr  nont  of  tkem^  and  that  there  were  but  20  in  his  dominions.  Whereupon 
wimesses  were  called,  whose  testimonies  proved,  in  his  presence,  that  his 
statement  was  false.  "  Then  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  30."  At  length 
Mr.  Haunts  dismissed  him,  with  orders  to  brin^  in  their  names  m  10  days,  or 
he  would  take  those  Indians  by  force  out  of  his  country.  But,  when  Mian- 
hmnomoh  was  called  upon  for  the  names  of  those  with  him,  nothing  was 
withheld. 

At  this  time,  at  the  request  of  the  English,  MtantunnoTnoh  consented  to  lay 
aside  all  animosities,  and  take  Uncas  by  the  hand.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  urged  Unccu  to  dine  witli  him ;  but  the  guilty  sachem  would  not,  though 
pressed  by  the  English  for  some  time  to  do  so ;  and  thus  all  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peace  vanished,  f 

•  CoU.  IL  I.  Hist.  Soc.  til  14ff.  t  Ibid,  iil  146, 147. 
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Rev.  Samuel  Gorton  and  his  associates  purchased  Shaomct,  afterwards 
chilled  Warwick,  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  Mianiunnoinoh ;  but,  as 
Gorton  could  do  nothing  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  of  Alnssachusetts, 
Pumham  was  instigated  to  claim  said  tract  of  countr}';  and,  although  a 
siiclicin  under  Mumtunnomoh^*  did  not  hesitate,  when  supjwrted  by  the  Eng- 
li.sli,  to  aasert  his  claim  as  chief  sachem.  And  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  give  to  their  interference  the  appearance  of  disuiterestedness,  which  it 
would  se(!m,  from  their  own  vindication,  tliey  thought  tJiere  was  a  chance  to 
doubt,  '*■  Send  for  the  foresaid  sachems,  [who  had  complaiuofl  of  Mr.  Gorton 
and  otlirrs,  through  the  instigation  of  tne  English,]  and  upon  examination 
find,  lH)th  by  English  and  Indian  testimony,  that  Mianionomo  was  only  a 
usurper,  and  had  no  title  to  the  foresaid  lands."  f  This  is  against  the  tcsti- 
nionv  of  ever}'  record,  and  could  no  more  have  been  believed  ihan^  than  that 
Philip  was  not  sachem  of  Pokanoket  In  all  cases  of ,  purchase,  in  those 
times,  the  chief  sachem's  grant  was  valid,  and  maintained,  in  almost  every 
instance,  by  the  purchaser  or  grantee.  It  was  customar}',  generally,  to  make 
the  inferior  sachems,  and  sometimes  all  their  men,  presents,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  a  law.  The  chief  sachems  oflen  permitted  those  under  them  to 
dispose  of  lands  also,  without  beuig  called  to  account  This  was  precisely 
tlie  situation  of  things  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  speak,  when  we  come  to  the  life  of  Pumhanu 

In  March,  HjSS,  Miantunnomoh,  with  four  other  sachems,  sold  to  Wmiam 
Coddin^n  and  others,  the  island  now  called  Rhode  Island,  also  most  of  the' 
otliers  m  Narraganset  bay,  ^  for  the  full  pavment  of  40  fathom  of  white  peag, 
to  be  equally  divided  ^  between  them,  (lence  Mianlunnomoh  received  ei^t 
fathom.  He  was  to  ^  have  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes  to  give  to  tlie  present  m- 
habitants,  that  they  shall  remove  themselves  from  the  island  before  next  winter." 
The  deed  of  this  purchase,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  is  dated 
24th  March,  and  runs  thus:  "We,  Canonicas  and  Meantinomiej  the  two  chief 
sachems  of  Nafagansets,  by  virtue  of  our  general  command  of  this  Bay,  as 
also  the  particular  subjecting  of  tlie  dead  sachems  of  Aquednick,  Kitacka- 
mucknut,  themselves  and  lands  unto  us,  have  sold  unto  Mr.  Coddington  and 
his  friends  *  *  the  great  Island  of  Aquidnick,  lying  from  hence  [Providence] 
eastward  *  *  also  the  marshes,  grass  upon  Qunnonigat  and  the  rest  of  the 
islands  in  the  bay,  excepting  Chabatewece,  fomierly  sold  unto  Mr.  ffinthropy 
the  now  Gov.  of  Mass.  and  Mr.  Jfllliams  of  Providence,  also  the  grass 
upon  the  rivers  and  coves  about  Kitackamuckqut,  and  from  thence  to  Pau- 
pasquat" 

**  7%e  mark  of  ^   Conopticus. 

The  mark  of  @  Yotnesh,  [Otash, 
Irother  of  Miaktc.nnomoh.] 

Tlie  mark  of  ^    Meantinomie. 

The  mark  of  , — '  Asotamket. 

The  mark  of  ^•^'^  Meihahmoh, 

Canonic C7S  kk  son, 
**  This  witnesseth  that  I,  Wanamatanamet^  the  present  sachem  of  the  island, 
have  received  five  fathom  of  wampum  and  consent  to  tlie  contents. 

The  mark  of  4f   Wanamatanamet. 
"Memorandum.  I,  Oaemequon,  freely  consent"  that  they  may  "make  use 
of  any  grass  or  trees  on  tlie  main  land  on  Pocasicke  side,"  having  receiued 
five  fathom  of  wampum  also. 

The  mark  of  /^   OsAMEquEif- 

As  late  as  21  Sept  1638,  the  hand  of  MiarUunnomok  is  set  to  an  instrument, 
with  that  of  Uncos.  Said  instrument  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  bond  for  the 
setding  of  difficulties  between   these   two  sachems  and  their  men,  and  an 

*  "  The  taw  of  ihe  Indians  in  all  America  is,  that  the  inferior  sachems  and  subjects  shall 
plant  and  remove  at  the  pleasure  of  the  highest  and  supreme  sachems/'  Roger  WiUiamt, 
This  is  authority,  and  we  need  oo  other  commentary  on  tne  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  court 
of  Massachusetts. 

t  In  mamueripi  oo  file,  at  the  Btate-boase,  Boston. 
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« 

obligatioxi  firom  both  to  appea]  to  the  English  when  any  difficulty  should  arise 
between  them.  This  treaty  was  done  at  Hartford,  the  substance  of  which 
foUowsi: 

1st.  Peace  and  friendship  is  established  between  MicmJbmnomioh  oo  the  part 
of  the  Narragansets,  and  Poquim,  as  Uncas  was  then  sometimes  called,  on  the 
part  of  the  Mohegans.  And  all  former  injuries  ^nd  wrongs  to  be  forgiven, 
and  never  to  be  renewed. 

2d.  Each  of  the  sachems  agree,  ''that  if  there  fall  out  injuries'*  from  either 
side,  they  will  not  revenge  £em,  but  that  they  will  appeal  to  the  English, 
whose  decision  shall  stand ;  and  if  either  party  refuse  to  submit,  **^  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  English  to  compel  him." 

3d.  The  sachems  further  covenant  with  the  English,  that  they  nor  none  of 
their  people  shall  harbor  any  Indians  who  shall  be  enemies  to  them,  or  shall 
have  murdered  any  white  people.  They  further  agree  that  they  will,  ''as 
soon  as  they  can,  either  bring  the  chief  sachem  of  our  late  enemies  the 
Peaquots,  tliat  had  the  chief  hand  in  killing  the  English,  to  the  sd  English,  or 
take  of"  his  head.  As  to  the  ''murders  that  are  now  agreed  upon  amongst 
us  that  are  living,  they  shall,  as  soon  as  they  can  possibly,  take  off  their 
heads." 

4th.  And  whereas  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  now  among  the  Narragansets 
and  Mohegans,  200  Pequot  men,  besides  squaws  and  papooses ;  this  article  is 
to  provide,  that  the  Narragansets  have  enough  of  them  to  make  up  80,  with 
the  11  they  have  already,  "and  Poqvime  his  number,  and  that  after  they,  the 
Peaquots,  shall  be  divided  as  above,  shall  no  more  be  called  Peaquots,  but 
Narragansets  and  Mohegans."  They  agree  to  pay  for  every  sanop  one  fathom 
of  wampom,  and  for  every  youth  half  as  much — ^"and  for  every  sanop 
papoose  one  hand  to  be  paid  at  killing-time  of  com  at  Connecticut  yearly, 
and  shall  not  sufibr  them  for  to  live  in  the  country  that  was  formerly  theirs, 
but  is  now  the  English's..  Neither  shall  the  Narragansets  or  Mohegans 
possess  any  part  of  the  Pequot  country  without  leaue  of  them." 

John  Haines,  Miantinommt,    •) 

Roo'r  Ludlow,  PoquiAM,  aliaa  Unkas.  -f-" 

Edw'rd  Hopkins. 

The  wife  of  Mumhmnornohj  named  Wawaloam,  was  alive  as  late  as  1661, 
as  appears  by  an  information  which  she  gave,  dated  25  June,  concerning  the 
right  of  Sokoao  to  sell  the  lands  adjacent  to  Wecapaug. 

On  a  time  previous  to  1643,  Roger  WUliams  delivered  a  discourse  to  some 
Indians  at  their  residence,  as  he  was  passing  through  their  country.  Miaa- 
iunnomch  was  present,  and  seemed  inclined  to  believe  in  Christianity.  Mr. 
WUHamSy  being  much  fatigued,  retired  to  rest,  while  Miantunnomoh  and  others 
remained  to  converse  upon  what  they  had  heard.  One  said  to  the  chie^ 
"  Our  fathers  have  told  us  that  our  souls  go  ta  the  south-west ; "  Miantunno- 
moh  rejoined,  "How  do  you  know  your  souls  so  to  the  south-west.^  did  you 
ever  see  a  soul  go  that  way  ?  "  (Still  he  was  rather  inclined  to  believe,  as  Mr. 
WUliams  had  just  said,  that  they  went  up  to  heaven  or  down  to  hell.)  The 
other  added,  "When  did  he  (meaning  WiUiama)  ever  see  a  soul  go  up  to 
heaven  or  dovni  to  hell  ?  " 

We,  have  given  the  above  anecdote,  which  is  thought  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mind  of  man  under  the  influehce  of  a  superstitious  or  prejudiced 
education. 

When  it  was  reported,  in  1640,  that  ^Iiaadunrumoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off 
the  English,  as  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  ^nigret,  and 
several  English  were  sent  to  him  in  July,  to  know  the  truth  of  tlie  matter,  he 
would  not  talk  with  them  through  a  Pequot  interpreter,  because  he  was  then 
at  war  with  that  nation.  In  other  respects  he  complied  with  their  wisheai, 
and  treated  them  respectfully,  agreeing  to  come  to  Boston,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  govenunent,  if  they  would  allow  Mr.  WUliams  to  accompany  him. 
This  they  would  not  consent  to,  and  yet  he  came,  a^eably  to  their  ae^ea. 
We  shall  presendy  see  who  acted  best  the  part  of  civilized  men  in  this  affiur 
6 
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He  had  refiiaed  to  use  a  Pequot  interpreter  for  good  reasons,  but  when  he  was 
at  Boston,  and  surrounded  by  amied  men,  he  was  obhged  to  submit  ^The 
governor  being  as  resolute  as  he,  refused  to  use  any  other  interpreter,  thinking 
It  a  dislionor  to  us  to  give  so  much  way  to  them ! "  The  great  wisdom  of  the 
eovemmcnt  now  displayed  itself  in  the  person  of  Governor  Thonuu  Dudley, 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  but  that  Miaiitunnomok  should  resent  their  proceedings ; 
for  to  the  above  insult  they  added  others ;  ^  would  show  him  no  countenance, 
nor  admit  him  to  dine  at  our  table,  as  formerly  he  had  done,  till  he  had 
acknowledged  his  failing,  &c^  which  he  readily  did."  *  By  their  own  folly, 
the  English  had  mode  themselves  jealous  of  a  powerfijl  chie^  and  they  appear 
ever  ready  afterwards  to  credit  evil  repoits  of  him. 

That  an  independent  chief  should  be  obliged  to  conform  to  transitory 
notions  upon  such  an  oc<;asion,  is  absolutely  ridiculous ;  and  the  justness  of 
the  following  remark  from  him  was  enough  to  have  shamed  good  men  into 
their  senses.  He  said,  ^  Whtn  your  people  come  to  me,  they  art  permitted  to  lue 
their  ottm  fashions,  and  I  expect  the  same  liberty  when  I  come  to  you." 

In  164^  Connecticut  became  very  suspicious  of  Miantunnomoh,  and  urged 
Massachusetts  to  join  them  in  a  war  against  him.  Their  fears  no  doubt  grew 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  probable  issue  of  a  war  with  Uncas  in  his 
fiivor,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  Even  Massachusetts  did 
not  think  their  suspicions  well  founded  ;  yet,  according  to  their  request,  they 
sent  to  Miantunnomok,  who,  as  usual,  gave  them  satisfactory  answers,  and, 
agreeably  to  their  request,  came  again  to  Boston.  Two  days  were  employed 
by  the  court  of  Massachusetts  in  deliberating  with  him,  and  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  wisdom  of  the  great  chief,  even  as  reported  by  his  enemies. 

That  a  simple  man  of  nature,  who  never  knew  courts  or  law,  should  caum 
such  acknowledgments  as  follow,  from  the  civilized  and  wise,  will  always  be 
contemplated  with  intense  admiration.  ^When  he  came,"  says  ffirdhropy 
^  the  court  was  assembled,  and  before  his  arlmission,  we  considered  how  to 
treat  with  him,  for  we  knew  him  to  be  a  very  subtle  man."  When  he  waa 
admitted,  "  he  was  set  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  over  against  the 
governor,"  but  would  not  at  any  time  speak  upon  business,  unless  some  of  his 
counsellors  were  present;  saying,  ** he  would  have  them  present,  that  they 
might  bear  wimess  with  him,  at  his  return  home,  of  all  his  sayings."  The 
same  author  further  says,  *'In  all  his  answers  he  was  very  dclil)erate,  and 
showed  good  understanding  in  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and 
ingenuity  withal." 

He  now  asked  for  his  accusers,  urging,  that  if  they  could  not  establish  their 
allegations,  they  ought  to  suffer  what  he  expected  to,  if  they  did ;  but  the 
court  said  they  kneio  of  none ;  that  is,  they  knew  not  whom  they  were,  and 
therefore  gave  no  credit  to  the  reports  until  they  had  advised  him  according 
to  a  fonner  agreement  He  then  said,  **  If  you  did  not  give  credit  to  it,  why 
tb*n  did  you  disarm  the  Indians?"  Massachusetts  having  just  then  disarmed 
some  of  the  Merrimacks  under  some  pretence.  "  He  gave  divers  reasons," 
says  Governor  ffinthrop,\  "why  we  should  hold  him  free  of  any  such  con- 
spiracy, and  why  we  should  conceive  it  was  a  report  raised  by  Uncas,  &c. 
and  therefore  offered  to  meet  Uncas,  and  would  prove  to  his  face  his  treachery 
against  the  English,  &c.,  and  told  us  he  would  come  to  us  at  any  time,"  al- 
though he  said  some  had  tried  to  dissuade  him,  saying  that  the  English  would 
put  him  to  death,  yet  he  feared  nothing,  as  he  was  innocent  of  the  charges 
against  him.f 

The  punishment  due  to  those  who  had  raised  the  accusations,  bore  heavily 
upon  his  breast,  and  "  he  put  it  to  our  consideration  what  damage  it  had  been 
to  him,  in  that  he  was  forced  to  keen  his  men  at  home,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
go  forth  on  hunting,  &c.,  till  he  haa  given  the  English  satisfaction."  After 
two  days  spent  in  talk,  the  council  issued  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  English. 

During  the  council,  a  table  was  set  by  itself  for  the  Indians,  which  AEcn^ 

*  Winlhrap^s  Journal.  f  Soe  book  iii.  chap.  vii. 

t  Here,  the  reader  may  with  propriety  exclaim,  was  another  Michael  Servelus: — "Four- 
ouoy,  Messeigneurs,  fe  demanae  que  man  faulx  aecustUeur  soit  puni  poena  talioais/'^fec. 
JRoflcoe's  Leo  X.  tv.  457. 
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hmnomoh  appears  not  to  have  liked,  and  ''would  not  eat,  until  some  food  had 
been  sent  hiin  from  that  of  the  goveraor's.'* 

That  wisdom  seems  to  have  dictated  to  Massachusetts,  in  her  answer  to 
Connecticut,  must  be  acknowledged ;  but,  as  justice  to  Miantunnomoh  abun- 
dantly demanded  such  decision,  credit  in  this  case  is  due  only  to  them,  as  to 
him  who  does  a  good  act  because  it  was  his  interest  so  to  do.  They  urged 
Connecticut  not  to  commence  war  alone,  ^  alleging  how  dishonorable  it  would 
be  to  us  all,  that,  while  we  were  upon  treaty  with  the  bidians,  they  should 
make  war  upon  them ;  for  they  would  account  their  act  as  our  own,  seeing 
we  had  formerly  professed  to  the  Indians,  that  we  were  all  as  one ;  and  in  our 
last  message  to  Miantunnonwh^  had  remembered  hun  again  of  the  same,  and 
he  had  answered  that  he  did  so  account  us.  Upon  receipt  of  this  our  answer^ 
they  forbare  to  enter  into  a  war,  but  (it  seemed)  unwillingly,  and  as  not  well 

S leased  with  us."  The  main  consideration  which  caused  Massachusetts  to 
ectde  against  war  was,  ''That  aU  those  informations  [furnished  by  Connect!^ 
cut]  might  arise  from  a  false  ground,  and  out  of  the  enmity  which  was 
between  the  Narraganset  and  Mohigan "  sachems.  This  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  real  causes;  and,  had  Manhmnomoh  overcome  UncoM,  the  English 
would,  from  policy,  as  gladly  have  leagued  with  him  as  with  the  latter;  lor  it 
was  constantly  pleaded  in  those  davs,  that  their  safety  must  depend  on  a 
union  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  tribes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  fairly  examining  the  case,  that  Uneoi  used  many 
arts,  to  influence  the  English  in  his  favor,  and  against  his  enemv.  In  the 
progress  of  the  war  between  the  two  peat  chiefs,  the  English  acted  precisely 
as  the  Indians  have  been  always  said  to  do — stood  aloof,  and  watched  the 
scale  of  victory,  determined  to  join  the  conquerors:  and  we  will  here  dieress 
for  a  moment,  to  introduce  a  character,  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  the 
operations  of  the  English  against  the  chief  of  the  Narraganseta. 

Miantunnomoh  luui  a  wretched  enemy  in  fFaiandance,  a  Long  Island 
ttchem,  who  had  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  at  their  last 
retreat.  He  revealed  the  plots  and  plans  of  MtarUunnomoh ;  and,  says  Lion 
Oardener,  "  he  told  me  many  years  ago,"  as  all  the  plots  of  the  Narraganseta 
bad  been  discovered,  they  now  concluded  to  let  the  English  alone  unt'd  they 
had  destroyed  Uncas  and  himself,  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  MohawkSi 
''and  Indians  beyond  the  Dutch,  and  all  the  northern  and  eastern  Indians, 
would  easily  destroy  us,  man  and  mother's  son." 

Mr.  (jhratnar  next  relates  that  he  met  with  Miantunnomoh  at  JVf  eanticut, 
Waiandanet^a  country,  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  That  Mitmlwmomok 
was  there,  as  fVaiandance  said,  to  break  up  the  intercourse  witli  those  Indians. 
There  were  others  with  Mkmhmnomohy  and  what  they  said  to  Waiandance  was 
ae  follows  i-^ 

"  You  must  giffe  no  mart  wrnifum  to  the  Bn^ish,  for  the^  are  no  sachtms,  nor 
none  of  their  ehUdren  shall  be  tn  tiieir  place  \f  they  die.  They  have  no  tribute 
given  them.  There  is  but  one  kintr  in  ifnglandy  who  is  over  them  ally  and  if  you 
should  send  km  100 fiOO  fathom  oftoampumy  he  would  not  give  you  a  knife  for  it^ 
nor  thank  you,"  Then  said  fraiandanee,  "  They  will  come  and  kill  us  all,  as 
they  did  the  Pequits;"  but  replied  the  Narragansets,  "JVb,  the  Peauots  gave 
Aem  toampum  and  beaver^  which  they  loved  so  well,  but  they  sent  it  them  agai% 
and  killed  them  because  thaihad  killed  an  lingiishman;  but  you  have  killed  none^ 
(herefort  give  them  nathingr 

Some  time  aiier,  AEaniunnomoh  went  agam,  "with  a  troop  of  men,  to  the 
same  place,  and,  instead  of  receiving  presents  as  formerly,  he  gave  presents 
to  ifaiandanee  and  his  people,  and  nWe  the  following  speech : — 

"Brothers,  we  must  be  one  as  the  English  are,  or  we  shall  soon  all  be 
destroyed.  You  know  our  fathers  had  plenty  of  deer  and  skins,  and  our 
plains  were  full  of  deer  and  of  turkeys,  and  our  coves  and  nvers  were  full  of 
fish.  But,  brothers,  since  these  English  have  seized  upon  our  country,  they 
cut  down  the  grass  with  scythes,  and  the  trees  with  axes.  Their  cows  and 
horses  eat  up  the  grass,  and  their  hogs  spoil  our  beds  of  clams ;  and  finally 
we  shall  starve  to  death !  Therefore,  stand  not  in  your  own  light,  I  beseech 
you,  but  resolve  with  us  to  act  like  men.  All  the  sachems  bom  to  the  east 
and  west  have  joined  with  us,  and  we  are  all  resolved  to  fiiU  upon  themi  at  a 
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day  appointed,  and  therefore  I  have  come  secredy  to  you,  because  you  can 
pereuade  the  Indians  to  do  what  you  will.  Brothers,  I  will  send  over  50 
Indians  to  Manisses,  and  30  to  you  from  thence,  and  take  an  100  of 
Southampton  Indians,  with  an  100  of  your  own  here.  And,  when  you 
see  the  three  fires  that  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  40  days  hence,  in  a 
clear  night,  then  act  as  we  act,  and  the  next  day  fall  on  and  kill  men,  women 
and  children,  but  no'  cows ;  they  must  be  killed  as  we  need  them  for  pro- 
visions, till  the  deer  come  again. 

To  this  speech  all  the  old  men  said,  "  Wtartgtn^  L  e.  "  It  is  well."  But 
this  great  plot,  if  the  account  given  by  Wcdandanct  be  true,  was  by  him 
brought  to  the  knowled^  of  the  English,  and  so  failed.  "^  And  the  plotter," 
Bays  Gardener,  ^'next  spruig  after,  did  as  •%ab  did  at  Ramoth-Gilead. — So  he 
to  Mohegan,*  and  there  had  his  fall."t 

Capture  and  death  of  Minnhinnomoh, — ^The  war  brought  on  between  Uncas 
and  Mianiunnomoh  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English,  nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  they  could  with  certainty  determine  the  justness  of  its  cause. 
The  broil  had  long  existed,  but  the  open  rupture  was  brovght^on  by  Uncos' 
making  war  upon  Seqwuson,  one  of  the  sachems  under  Aftitnteimomo^  The 
English  accounts  say,  (and  we  have  no  other,)  that  about  1000  warriors  were 
raised  by  ^Eaidurvnomoh,  who  came  upon  Vncaa  unprepared,  having  only 
about  400  men ;  yet,  after  an  obstinate  batde,  in  which  many  were  killed  on 
both  sides,  the  Narragansets  were  put  to  flight,  and  ^RaxiJturvnomoh  taken 
prisoner ;  that  he  endeavored  to  save  himself  by  flight,  but,  bavmg  on  a  coat 
of  mail,  was  known  from  the  rest,  and  seized  by  two  X  of  his  own  men,  who 
hoped  by  their  treachery  to  save  their  own  Hves.  Whereupon  they  imme- 
diately delivered  him  up  to  the  conqueror.  Unca*  slew  them  both  instantly ; 
probably  with  his  own  hand.  This  specimen  of  his  bravery  must  have  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  all  such  as  afterwards  chanced  to  think  of  acting  the  part 
of  traitors  in  their  wars,  at  least  among  the  Narragansets. 

The  English  of  Rhode  Island  rather  favored  the  cause  of  the  NarragansetSy 
nor  could  a  difierent  course  be  expected  of  them,  satisfied  as  they  were,  that 
that  nation  were  greatly  wronged ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  rather  favored  the  Mohegans.  That  ^^antunnomoh  should  not 
Buffer  in  his  person,  in  battles  which,  it  was  now  seen,  were  inevitable,  Samud 
Carton  furnished  him  with  a  heavy  old  English  armor,  or  coat  of  mail ;  and 
this,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  as  it  was  intended,  proved  the  destruction  of 
his  friend.  For,  when  a  retreat  became  necessary,  not  being  used  to  this  kind 
of  caparison,  it  both  obstructed  his  eflbrts  at  resistance  and  his  means  of  flight. 
About  30  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded. 

Being  brought  before  Uncasy  he  remained  without  speaking  a  word,  until 
Uncas  spoke  to  him,  and  said,  *^  If  you  had  taken  me,  Iwovid  haoe  besought  you 
for  my  life,"  He  then  took  his  prisoner  to  Hartford,  and  at  his  request  left 
nim  a  prisoner  with  the  English,  until  the  mind  of  the  United  Colonies  should 
be  known  as  to  what  disposition  shoidd  be  made  of  him. 

The  sorrowfid  part  of  the  tale  is  yet  to  be  told.  The  commiasionerB  of  the 
United  Colonies,  having  convened  at  Boston,  ^taking  into  serious  considersr 
tion,  they  say,  what  was  safest  and  best  to  be  done,  were  all  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  set  him  at  lil)erdr,  neither  had  we  sufficient  ^und  for  us 
to  put  him  to  death."  §  The  awful  design  of  putting  to  death  (hetr  friend  they 
had  not  yet  fixed  upon ;  but,  calling  to  their  aid  in  council  **Jix>e  of  the  mast 
judicious  dders^  ^theu  all  agreed  that  he  ought  to  he  put  to  dtM^  This  was 
the  final  decision ;  and,  to  complete  the  deed  of  HarlrnftaH^  secrecy  was  enjoin- 
ed upon  all.     And  their  determination  was  to  be  made  known  to  tineas 

*  This  goes  to  show  that  MiaiUmuumok  was  not  killed  above  Hartford,  as  Winthrop  states ; 
lor  the  country  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Peqaot  River  was  called  Mdhegan.  It 
probably  Included  Windsor. 

t3  ColL  Mast.  Hitt.  Soc.  iii.  166. 

ilo  the  records,  {Hazard,  it.  48,)  but  one  person  is  mentioned  as  having  taken  Mianturmo 
moh,  whose  name  was  Tantoqueson ;  and  there  he  is  called  a  Moheran  captain.    That  there- 
fore the  Narragansets  tried  to  kill  him ;  came  upon  him  once  in  the  nieht,  and  daagvrouslj 
wounded  him,  as  he  lay  in  bis  wigwam  asleep.    Bee  mole  in  the  Id^  of  NinigrtL 

^  Wbahrop,  ii.  131. 
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privately,  with  direction  that  he  should  execute  him  witfain  bis  own  jurisdic- 
tion, and  without  toiture. 

From  their  own  account  of  this  afiair,  the  English  (of  the  United  Colonies) 
stand  condemned  in  the  trial  of  time  at  the  bar  of  history.  It  is  allowed  that 
Uncos  had  made  war  upon  Sequasfon^  in  July,  1643,  and  done  him  much 
injury ;  *  and  that,  according  to  a  previous  agreement  with  the  Enfflisb,  Jtfton- 
twfinomok  bad  complained  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  of  Uie  conduct 
of  UncaSf  and  had  received  answer  from  him,  **that,  if  Uneas  had  done  him 
or  his  friends  wrong,  and  would  not  give  satisfaction,  he  was  left  to  take  his 
own  course."  No  account  is  given  that  Sequaason  had  injured  UnctUy  but  that 
Vncaa  ^set  upon  Seqwummj  and  killed  7  or  6  of  bis  men,  wounded  13,  burnt 
his  wigwams,  and  carried  away  the  booty."  * 

We  will  DOW  go  to  the  record,  which  will  enable  uj  to  judge  of  the  juFtness 
of  this  matter.  When  the  English  had  determined  that  tineas  should  execute 
Mianhamom(^  UncoB  was  oraered  to  be  sent  for  to  Hartford,  **  with  some 
ooosidenible  number  of  his  best  and  trustiest  men,"  to  take  him  to  a  place  for 
execution,  '^  carrying  him  into  the  next  pert  of  his  own  ipvemment,  and  there 
put  bim  to  death:  provided  that  some  discreet  and  faithful  persons  of  the 
JSnglish  accompany  them,  and  see  the  execution,  for  oujp  more  full  satis&c- 
tion ;  and  that  the  English  meddle  not  with  the  head  or  body  at  all."  f 

Tbe  commiseionerB  at  the  same  time  ordered,  **  that  Hartrord  furnish  Uneaa 
with  a  competent  strength  of  English  to  defend  him  against  any  present  fury 
or  assault,  of  the  Nanohiggunsetts  or  any  other."  And  '^that  in  case  Uneag 
ohall  refuse  to  execute  justice  upon  MyanUnomo,  that  then  Afymdowmo  be  sent 
by  sea  to  the  Massachusetts,  there  to  be  kept  in  safe  durance  till  the  com*- 
missioners  may  consider  further  how  to  dispose  of  him."  f 

Here,  then,  we  see  fiiUy  developed  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Moh»* 
gsns  had,  by  accident,  captured  Manhmnomoky  after  which  event,  they  were 
more  in  fear  of  his  nation  than  before ;  which  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  they 
would  never  have  dared  to  put  bim  to  death,  had  they  not  been  promised  the 
protection  of  the  English. 

No  one  can  read  this  account  without  being  reminded  of  the  fiite  of  JV<^po- 
leon.  We  do  not  say  that  the  English  of  New  England  dreaded  the  power 
of  Mianiwmomoh  as  much  sd  those  of  Old  England  did  that  of  Napoleon 
afterwards ;  but  that  both  were  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  fears  of^  those 
into  whose  power  the  fortune  of  wars  cast  them,  will  not,  we  presume,  be 
denied. 

When  the  determination  of  the  commissioners  and  elders  was  made  known 
to  UncaSf  he  ^readilv  undertook  the  execution,  and  taking  Mianimmomoh 
along  with  him,  in  the  way  between  Hartford  and  Windsor,  (where  UncoB 
bath  some  men  dwell,)  Uncas^  brother,  follo^ving  after  MantunnoTnohy  clave 
hie  head  with  an  hatchet"!  Mather  says,  they  ^very  fairly  cut  off  his 
head."§ 

I>r.  7Viiiii6tdl  II  records  an  account  of  cannibalism,  at  this  time,  which  we 
ought  to  caution  the  I'eader  against  receiving  as  true  history,  as  it  no  doubt 
rests  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is  wont  to  transfer  even  the  transac- 
tions of  one  continent  to  another,  which  is  this : — **  Uncas  cut  out  a  large  piece 
of  his  slioulder,  and  ate  it  in  savage  triumph ; "  saying,  *^^\t  was  the  sweetest 
meat  he  ever  ate ;  it  made  his  heart  strong.' "  1[ 

*  Hubbard,  N.  E.  450.  t  lUcords  of  the  U.  Colonic. 

X  Winthi'op'a  Journal,  ii.  ISi.  As  to  Ihe  place  of  MUmtunnomoh^s  execution,  Winthrap 
•eeni!!  lo  have  been  in  a  mintake.  It  ia  not  very  likely  that  be  wa«  taken  in  ibe  opposite 
direr  lion,  from  Unca$'4  own  country,  as  Windsor  was  from  Hartibrcl.  It  is  also  unlikely  tbat 
Unea*  hafi  men  dwell  so  far  from  bis  country  upon  the  Thames. 

A  ^nileman  who  lately  visited  his  sepiilrhre,  says  the  wanderings  Indians  have  made  a 
heap  of  Hiones  upon  bis  rravo.  It  is  a  well-known  ruslom  of  the  race,  to  add  to  a  moan* 
mental  pile  of  the  dead  whenever  they  pass  by  it.  See  3  Coil.  Matt.  Hist,  8oc.  iii.  135.  and 
Jtjfernon'n  Notft.  (17  Some  wrelchealy  ijrnorant  neisrhbors  to  this  sacred  pile  (wliited,  of 
course)  have,  not  long  since,  taken  stones  from  it  to  make  wall !  but  enough  remain  lo  mark 
the  siMii.     It  is  in  the  east  part  of  Norwich.     Colls.  Ibid 

^  M.ieriialia.  Jj  History  of  Connecticut,  i.  135. 

TT  ThHt  \\\\%  is  tradition,  may  be  inferred  from  the  cin-uinsiance  of  an  eminmtfy  obscore 
writer's  publishinc  nearly  the  same  story,  which  he  says,  in  bis  book,  took  place  npoa  too 
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Wc  are  now  certain  that  what  Dr.  Trumbull  has  given  us  as  unquestionable 
history,  from  a  "  manuscript  of  Mr.  Hyde^  is  only  tradition.  Having  been  put 
in  possession  of  a  copy  of  that  manuscript,*  we  deem  it  highly  important  that 
it  should  be  laid  before  the  world,  that  its  true  weight  may  be  considered  by 
all  who  would  be  correctly  informed  in  diis  important  transaction. 

By  way  of  preliminary  to  his  communication,  Mr.  Hydt  says,  **  The  follow- 
ing facts  being  communicated  to  me  from  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  this 
town,  who  were  contemporary  with  Uncaa^  &c  "  That  before  the  settlement 
of  Norwich,  the  sachem  of  the  Narraganset  tribe  [Miardwnnomoh]  had  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  Uncas^  and  proclaimed  war  with  the  Moheg[anls:  and 
marched  with  an  army  of  900  nehting  men,  equipped  with  bows  and  arrows 
and  hatchets.  Uncas  be[ing]  in&rmed  by  spies  of  their  march  towards  his 
seat,  Uncaa  caUed  his  warriors  together,  about  600,  stout,  hard  men,  light  of 
foot,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow ;  and,  upon  a  conference,  Uncas  told 
his  men  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  y«  Narragansets  come  to  their  town,  but 
they  must  eo  and  meet  them.  Accordingly,  they  marched,  and  about  three 
miles,  on  a  large  plain,  the  armies  met,  and  both  halted  within  bow-shot  A 
parley  was  sounded,  and  gallant  Uncas  proposed  a  conference  with  the  Narra- 
ganset sachem,  who  agreed.  And  being  met,  Uncas  saith  to  his  enemy  word  [si 
to  this  efiect :  *  You  lutve  got  a  number  of  tfhnt  mtn  wUh  you,  and  so  have  L 
A'ni  it  n  pity  that  such  brave  mtn  should  be  kUled  for  a  quarrel  bettveen  you  and 
If  Otdy  come  like  a  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be,  and  we  wiUfght  U  out  If  you 
km  me,  my  men  shall  he  yours;  but  if  IkiUyoUj  your  men  shcul  be  mine.*  Upon 
which  the'Narraganset  sachem  replied :  *Jm  men  came  to  fight,  and  they  shall 
fight' 

**  Thicas  having  before  told  his  men,  that  if  his  enemy  should  refuse  to  fight 
him,  he  would  fall  down,  and  then  they  were  to  discharge  their  artillery 
Farrows]  on  them,  and  fall  right  on  them  as  fast  as  they  could;"  this  Vras 
Gone,  and  the  Mohegans  ruslied  upon  MantunnomoVs  army  "  like  lions,"  put 
them  to  flight,  and  killed  **a  number  on  the  spot"  They  "pursued  the  rest, 
driving  some  down  ledges  of  rocks."  The  foremost  of  Uncases  men  got 
ahead -of  Mianhmnomoh,  and  impeded  his  flight,  drawing  him  back  as  they 
jMissed  him,  "to  give  Uncas  opportunitv  to  take  him  himselfl" 

"  In  the  pursuit,  at  a  place  now  called  Sachem's  Plain,  Uncas  took  him  by 
the  shoulder.  He  then  set  down,  knowing  Uncas.  Uncas  then  gave  a  whoop^ 
and  his  men  returned  to  him ;  and  in  a  council  then  held,  'twas  concluded  by 
them,  that  Uncas,  with  a  guard,  should  carry  said  sachem  to  Hartford,  to  the 
governor  and  magistrates,  (it  being  before  the  charter,]  to  advise  what  they 
should  de  with  him."  "  llncas  was  told  by  them,  as  tnere  was  no  war  with 
the  English  and  Narragansets,  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle,  in 
the  afiair,  and  advised  him  to  take  his  own  way.  Accordingly,  they  brought 
said  Narraganset  sachem  back  to  the  same  spot  of  ground  where  he  was  took: 
where  Uncas  killed  him,  and  cut  out  a  large  piece  of  his  shoulder,  roasted, 
and  eat  it;  and  said,  ^R  was  the  sweetest  meet]  he  ever  eat;  it  made  kim  have 
strong  hart'  There  they  bury  him,  and  made  a  pillar,  which  I  have  seen  but 
a  few  years  since." 

This  communication  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  dated  at  Norwich,  9 
Oct  1769,  and  signed  Richard  Hide,  The  just  remark  of  Mr.  Ely  upon  it  I 
cannot  withhold,  in  justice  to  my  subject 

"The  above  *  Manuscript  of  Mr.  Hyde,'  as  a  tradition,  is  a  valuable  paper, 
and  worthy  of  preservation;  yet,  bemg  written  125  years  after  the  event 
which  it  describes,  it  is  surprising  that  Dr.  T^rumbuU  should  have  inserted  it, 
in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  in  its  principal  particulars,  as  matter  of  fact"^ 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  the  main 

death  of  Philip.  Onuko,  he  says,  cut  out  a  pound  of  Philip^s  bleeding  body  and  ate  it 
The  book  is  by  one  Henry  TVumhuli,  and  purports  to  be  a  history  of  the  oiscovery  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Indian  wars,  &c.  The  reader  wilt  find  it  about  stalls  by  the  street-side,  but  rarely  in 
a  respectable  book 'Store.  It  has  been  forced  through  many  editions,  but  there  is  scarce  a 
word  of  true  history  in  it 

*  Bv  Rev.  Wm.  JB/y,  of  Connecticut. 

t  Trumbull  says  mttatj  but  the  MS.  is  plain,  and  means  mud, 

X  Manuscript  letter,  1  Mar.  1833. 
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ftcts  in  reference  to  the  death  of  AEantunnomohj  contained  in  the  above 
account,  are  corroborated.  The  records  of  the  commissioners  say,  that  Uneasy 
before  the  battle,  told  ABantuimomohy  that  he  had  many  ways  sought  his  life, 
and  now,  if  he  dared,  he  would  fight  him  in  mngle  combat;  but  that  Mian- 
tunnomohj  ^  presuming  upon  his  numbers  of  men,  would  have  nothing  but  a 
battle.*** 

It  does  not  appear  from  these  records,  that  Uncos  had  any  idea  of  putting 
Miantimnomoh  to  death,  but  to  extort  a  great  price  from  his  countrymen,  for 
his  ransom.  That  a  large  amount  in  wampum  was  collected  for  this  purpose, 
appears  certain ;  but,  before  it  was  paid.  Uncos  received  the  decision  of  the 
English,  and  then  pretended  that  he  had  made  no  such  agreement,  or  that  the 

auantity  or  quality  was  not  as  agreed  upon,  as  wiU  more  at  length  be  seen  in 
le  lite  of  ifncas, 

NINIGRET  was  often  called  A/lnicr(^  and  sometimes  JWneifcufia^f  Ami- 
^tid,  JVenegtUU ;  and  his  name  was  written  almost  as  many  otlier  ways  as 
times  mentioned,  by  some  early  writers.  Janemol  ^^  ^^  first  name  by 
which  he  was  known  to  the  English.  He  was  geDerally  styled  sachem  of  the 
Niaiiticks,  a  tribe  of  the  Narragansets,  whose  principal  residence  was  at  We- 
kapaug,  now  Westerly,  in  RhoMde  Island.  He  was  cousin  to  Mionlunnomoh,  § 
and  is  commonly  mentioned  in  history  as  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Nianticks, 
which  always  made  a  part  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets.  Nvnignt 
married  a  sister  of  Caskawashttty  otherwise  called  Harmon  Garret,  who  was 
his  uncle. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Nianticks  stood  to  the  Narragansets  is  plain,  firom 
the  representation  given  hy  Mumtunnomoh  to  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1642.  In  treating  with  him,  at  that  time.  Governor  Wirdhrap  s&ySf 
**  Some  difficult  we  had,  to  bring  him  to  desert  the  Nianticks,  if  we  had  just 
cause  of  war  with  them.  They  were,"  he  said,  ^  as  his  own  flesh,  being  allied 
by  continual  intermarriages,  &c.  But  at  last  he  condescended,  that  if  they 
should  do  us  wrong,  as  he  could  not  draw  them  to  give  us  satisfiiction  for,  nor 
himself  could  sati^,  as  if  it  were  for  blood,  &c.  then  he  would  leave  them 
to  us." 

On  the  12  July,  1637,  Ayanano,  as  his  name  was  written  by  Governor 
WmOiTcp  at  this  time,  came  to  Boston  with  17  men.  The  objects  of  his  visit 
being  stated  to  the  governor,  he  promised  him  an  answer  the  next  day ;  but 
the  governor,  understanding  meanwhile,  that  he  had  received  many  of  the 
Pequots,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  countiy  after  their  defeat  at  Mystic,  first 
demanded  their  delivery  to  the  English.  jAnigret  was  very  loath  to  comply 
with  the  demand ;  but,  finding  he  could  get  no  answer  to  his  propositions 
without,  he  consented  to  give  up  the  Pequots,  after  a  day's  consideration. 
The  governor  shortly  after  dismissed  him,  with  instructions  to  treat  with  the 
English  captains  then  in  the  Pequot  country. 

On  the  9  Mar.  1638,  *^  ARaritufmomoh  came  to  Boston.  The  governor, 
deputy  and  treasurer  treated  with  him,  and  they  parted  upon  fair  tenns." 
'^We  gave  him  leave  to  ri^ht  himself  for  the  wrongs  which  Janemoh  and 
Wequash  Cook  had  done  bun;  and,  for  the  wrong  they  had  done  us,  we 
would  right  ourselves,  in  our  own  time."||  Hence,  it  appears  that,  at  this 
period,  they  were  not  so  closely  allied  as  th^  were  aflenvards. 

The  next  year,  Janemo  was  complained  of'^by  the  Long  Island  Indians,  who 
paid  tribute  to  the  English,  that  he  had  committed  some  robberies  ujjon  them. 
Captain  Mason  was  sent  from  Connecticut  with  seven  men  to  require  satis&c- 
tion.  Jantmo  went  inunediately  to  the  English,  and  the  matter  was  amicably 
settled.  IT 

When  it  was  rumored  that  Miantunnomok  was  plotting  to  cut  ofif  the 

•  See  Hazard's  Historical  Collections,  ii.  7, 10. 

t  So  written  by  Ro^er  WiUiams. 

X  Mr.  Prince  fin  bis  edition  pf  Hubbard's  Narrative,  probably  mistook  Winihrov's  MS., 
and  wrote  Aganemo  instead  of  Ayanemo.  Sec  the  edition  1775,  of  Nar.  p.  40,  and  \VifUhrop, 
Jour.  i.  tSi. 

^  Prince  says  he  was  uneU  to  ARantumtomoh,  {Chronology,  ii.  69.)  bat  that  could  not 
have  been. 

tlVhUhroj^»Joanal,lft4A.  V  Ibid.  i.  167. 
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English,  and  using  his  endeavors  to  unite  other  tribes  in  the  entrrpriae,  the 
Englisli  sent  deputies  to  him,  to  learn  the  trutli  of  the  report,  as  will  be  found 
elsewhere  fully  stated.  The  deputies  were  well  satisfied  with  the  carriage  of 
Mianiu7inoi}ioh ;  but,  they  say, "  Jimemofc,  the  Niantick  sachem,  carried  himself 
proudly,  and  refused  to  come  to  us,  or  to  yield  to  any  thing;  only,  he  said,  he 
would  not  harm  us,  except  we  invaded  him."  •  Thus  we  cannot  but  form  an 
exalted  opinion  of  ATnv^rd,  in  the  person  of  Janemo, 

A  DiUck  and  Indian  \oar  raged  at  this  time,  and  was  conducted  with 
unrelenting  barbarity  by  the  former  party.  It  grew  out  of  a  single  murder, 
an  Indian  having  killed  a  Dutchman  in  a  drunken  frolic.  The  murderer  was 
imnifdiately  demanded,  but  could  not  be  obtained;  and  the  governor  was 
urged  to  retaliate,  and  ollen  called  upon  to  take  revenge.  He  waived  the 
subject,  foreseeing,  no  doubt,  that  retaliation  was  a  bad  course  to  pursue  for 
satisfaction,  especially  with  Indians.  However,  it  soon  happened  tliat  the 
Mohawks  fell  ui)on  tiiose  Indians,  killed  about  30  of  them,  and  the  rest  fled 
their  country  ;  many  of  whom  sought  protection  firom  the  Dutch  themselves. 
Some  evil-minded  persons  now  thought  to  revenge  themselves  on  these 
Indians,  without  the  danger  of  suffering  from  resistance.  It  is  reported  that 
an  inhuman  monster,  named  Jlfonne,  a  Dutch  captain,  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  governor  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleased ;  and,  acting  under  that 
authority,  surprised  and  murdered  70  or  80  of  them,  men,  women,  and 
children.  No  sooner  was  this  blow  of  assassination  struck,  than  the  Indians 
flew  to  their  arms,  and  began  hostilities  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  with  such 
fury  was  their  onset  made,  that  they  cut  off  26  persons  or  more,  before  the 
alarm  could  spread ;  and  they  were  soon  masters  of  their  settlements,  and  the 
Dutch  were  confined  to  their  fort  By  employing  Captain  UnderkUlj  however, 
an  cx|>erienced  English  officer  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  some  othere  of  the 
English,  the  Dutch  were  enabled  to  maintain  their  ground ;  and,  fortunately, 
soon  after,  Roger  Williams  accidentally  arrived  there,  through  whose  mediation 
a  peace  was  effected,  and  an  end  was  put  to  a  bloody  war.  This  Marinty  who 
was  the  principal  cause  of  it,  quarrelled  with  the  governor,  on  account  of  his 
employing  UnderkiU  instead  of  him,  and  even  attempted  his  life  on  the 
account  of  it.  He  presented  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  which,  being  turned  aside 
by  a  bystander,  the  governor's  life  was  preserved.  A  servant  of  Marin^t 
then  discharged  a  gun  at  the  governor,  but  missing  him,  one  of  the  governor's 
guard  shot  the  servant  dead,  and  Marint  was  naade  prisoner,  and  forthwith 
sent  into  Holland.  fVitiiatn»y  having  been  denied  a  passage  through  N.  Eng- 
land by  the  Unio  of  banishment,  was  forced  to  take  passage  for  England  at  N. 
York  in  a  Dutch  ship,  by  way  of  Holland;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  his 
being  there  in  the  time  of  this  war. 

Before  this  War  was  brought  to  a  close.  Captain  UnderkiU^  with  his  company 
of  Dutch  and  English,  killed  about  300  Indians  on  the  main,  and  120  more  on 
Long  Island.  The  Dutch  governor's  employing  the  English  was  charged 
upon  hrm  as  a  **  plot "  to  engage  the  English  m  his  quarrel  with  the  Indians ; 
**  which,"  says  frmUiropj}  "  we  had  wholly  declined,  as  doubting  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause." 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  war.  Sept  1643,  that  **the  Indians  killed 
and  drove  awav  all  the  English  "  on  the  coast,  from  Manhattan  to  Stamford, 
the  extent  of  the  Dutch  claim  to  the  eastward.  They  then  passed  over  *'  to 
Long  Island|,  and  there  assaulted  the  Lsdy  Moodev  in  her  house  divers  times;" 
but  she,  having  about  40  men  at  her  place  at  that  time,  was  able  to  defend 
herself.  **  These  Indians  at  the  same  time,"  continues  Winthropf  I  "^  set  upon 
the  Dutch  with  an  implacable  fury,  and  killed  all  they  cx)uld  come  by,  and 
burnt  their  houses,  ana  killed  their  catde  without  any  resistance,  so  as  the 
governor  and  such  as  escaped,  betook  themselves  to  their  fort  at  Monhaton, 
and  there  lived  and  eat  up  their  cattle." 

Among  the  English  people  who  were  murdered  when  this  war  began,  was 
a  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson,  from  whom  was  descended  the  historian  of  Massa- 
chusetts. She,  having  given  offence  to  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  state,  (at 
MassachusettB  was  then  called,)  by  her  peculiar  religious  notions,  to  avoid 

•  Wimhrop'i  Jounai,  H.  8.  f  Ibid.  ii.  157.  %  Ibid.  ii.  136. 
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persesutioD,  fled  first  to  Rhode  Island,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions, not  far  beyond  Stamford.  This  was  in  1642.  When  the  Indians 
broke  up  the  settlements  there,  in  Sept  1643,  they  fell  upon  the  family  of 
this  woman,  killed  her,  a  Mr.  CoUiyu,  her  son-in-law,  and  all  her  &mily  ex- 
cept one  daughter  eight  years  old,  whom  they  carried  into  captivity,  and  such 
of  two  other  families,  T%rockmorlon  and  ComhiWa,  as  were  at  home;  in 
all  16  persons.  They  then  collected  their  cattle  into  the  houses  and  set 
them  on  fire  and  burned  them  alive !  A  greater  slaughter  would  have  been 
made  at  this  time  and  place,  but  for  the  arrival  of  a  boat  while  tlie  tragedy 
was  acting,  into  which  several  women  and  children  escaped.  But  two  of 
the  boat's  crew  were  killed  in  their  humane  exertions  to  save  these  distressed 
people.  The  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  remained  a  prisoner  four  years, 
when  she  was  delivered  to  the  Dutch  governor  at  New  York,  who  restored 
her  to  her  friends.  She  had  forgotten  her  native  language,  and  was  un^villing 
to  be  taken  from  the  Indians.  This  governor,  with  a  kinchiess  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, sent  a  vessel  into  Connecticut  River,  where  its  captain  contrived 
to  get  teveral  Pequots  on  board,  whom  he  secured  as  prisoners.  He  then 
informed  their  friends,  that  they  would  not  be  set  at  liberty  until' the  captive 
girl  was  delivered  to  him.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  she  was 
accordingly  rescued. 

NotwiUistanding  a  peace  was  brought  about  in  the  manner  before  stated^ 
yet  it  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  spai'ks  of  war  which  had  for  a  short  time 
laid  hid  in  its  own  embers,  was  by  sordid  spirits  fanned  again  into  a  flame. 
The  series  of  murderous  acts  which  followed,  are  nowhere  recorded  within 
my  researches,  but  an  end  was  not  put  to  it  until  1646.  It  ended  in  a  san- 
guinary battle  at  Strickland's  Plain,  near  what  is  since  Horse  Neck  in  New 
X  ork,  about  37  miles  from  the  cit^.  The  numbers  engaged  on  each  side  are 
not  known,  nor  the  numbers  slam,  but  their  graves  are  still  pointed  out  4o 
the  curious  traveller. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject 

We  hear  little  of  ATnurre^  until  after  the  death  of  Afionlunnomo^  In  1644, 
the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  united  against  the  Mohegans,  and  for  some 
time  obliged  Uncas  to  confine  himself  and  men  to  his  fort 

This  affair  probably  took  place  early  in  the  spring,  and  we  have  elsewhere 
given  all  the  particulars  of  it,  both  authentic  and  traditionary.  It  appears, 
by  a  letter  from  Tho,  PeterSy  addressed  to  Governor  Wintknp,  written  about 
the  time,  that  there  had  been  some  hard  fightinff ;  and  that  the  Mohegans 
had  been  severely  beaten  by  the  Narragansets.    Mr.  PeUra  writes: — 

"  I,  with  your  son,  [John  Winthrop  of  Con.,]  were  at  Unca^  fort,  where  1 
dressed  seventeen  men,  and  lefl  plasters  to  dress  seventeen  more,  who  were 
wounded  in  Uncaa^  brother's  wigwam  before  we  came.  Two  captains  and 
one  common  soldier  were  buried,  and  since  we  came  thence  two  captains 
and  one  common  man  more,  are  dead  also,  most  of  which  are  wounded  with 
bullets.  Uncas  and  his  brother  told  me,  the  Narragansets  had  30  guns  which 
won  them  the  day,  else  would  not  care  a  rush  for  them.  They  drew  Unca^ 
forces  out  by  a  wile,  of  40  appearing  only,  but  a  thousand  [lay  hid]  in  am- 
bush, who  pursued  Uncas*  men  into  their  own  land,  where  the  battle  was 
fought  vario  marUj  till  €rod  put  fresh  spirit  into  the  Moheagues,  and  so  drave 
the  Narragansets  back  again."  So  it  seems  that  Uncas  had  been  taken  in  his 
own  play.  Tho  letter  goes  on: — **Twould  pity  your  hearts  to  see  them 
[Unca^  men]  lie,  like  so  many  new  circumcised  Sechemites,  in  their  blood. 
Sir,  whatever  information  you  have,  I  dare  boldly  say,  the  Narrafaiisets  first 
brake  the  contract  they  made  with  the  English  hist  year,  for  I  helped  to  cure 
one  TafUi^uieaont  a.  Moheague  captain,  who  first  fingered  [laid  hands  on] 
MiantinomM.  Some  cunning  squaws  of  Narraganset  led  two  of  them  to 
Taxdiqtdtson^s  wigwam,  where,  in  the  night,  they  struck  him  on  the  breast 
through  the  coat  with  an  hatchet,  and  had  he  not  fenced  it  with  his  arm,  no 
hope  could  be  had  of  his  life,"  &c.  * 

"  The  English  thought  it  their  concern,"  says  Dr.  /.  Maihary\  "  not  to  suffer 
him  to  be  swallowed  up  by  those  adversaries,  since  he  had,  (though  for  his 

*  Winthrof^t  Jour.  ii.  380, 381.  \  RelaUon,  66. 
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own  ends,)  approved  himself  faithful  to  the  English  from  time  to  time."  An 
army  was  accordingly  raised  for  the  relief  of  Uneas,"  "  But  as  they  were 
hist  marching  out  of  Boston,  many  of  the  principal  Narraganset  Indians,  viz. 
Pessecits,  Mexano,  *  and  HUawash,  sagamores,  and  ^^toasequifi,  deputy  for  the 
Nianticks ;  these,  with  a  large  train,  came  to  Boston,  suing  for  peace,  being 
willing  to  submit  to  what  terms  the  English  should  see  cause  to  impose 
upon  tliem.  It  was  demanded  of  them,  that  they  should  defray  the  charges 
they  had  put  the  English  to,  f  and  that  the  sachems  should  send  their  sons 
to  be  kept  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  until  such  time  as  the 
money  should  be  paid."  After  remarking  that  firom  tliis  time  the  Narragan- 
sets  harbored  venom  in  their  hearts  against  the  English,  Mr.  Mather  pro- 
ceeds:— **In  the  first  place,  they  endeavored  to  play  legerdemain  in  their 
sending  hostages;  for,  instead  of  sachems'  children,  they  thought  to  send 
some  other,  and  to  make  the  English  believe  that  those  base  papooses  w^ere 
of  a  royal  progeny ;  but  they  had  those  to  deal  with,  who  were  too  wise  to  be 
so  eluded.  Afler  the  expected  hostages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
the  Narragansets,  notwithstanding  that,  were  slow  in 'the  performance  of 
what  they  stood  engaged  for.  And  when,  upon  an  impartial  discharge  of 
the  debt,  their  hostages  were  restored  to  them,  they  became  more  backward 
than  formerly,  until  they  were,  by  hostile  preparations,  again  and  again 
terrified  into  better  obedience.  At  last,  Capt  MierUm,  of  Dorchester,  was 
sent  with  a  small  party  \  of  20  English  soldiers  to  demand  what  was  due. 
He  at  first  entered  mto  the  wigwam,  where  old  Mnigret  resided,  with  only 
two  or  three  soldiers,  appointing  the  rest  by  degrees  to  follow  him,  two  or 
three  dropping  in  at  once ;  when  his  small  company  were  come  about  him,  the 
Indians  in  the  mean  time  supposing  that  there  had.  been  many  more  behind, 
he  caught  the  sachem  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  setting  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  protesting  whoever  escaped  he  should  surely  die,  if  he  did  not  forth- 
witl)  comply  with  what  was  required.  Hereupon  a  great  trembling  and 
consternation  surprised  the  Indians ;  albeit,  multitudes  of  them  were  then 
present,  with  spiked  arrows  at  their  bow-strings  ready  to  let  fly.  The  event 
was,  the  Indians  submitted,  and  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed."  §  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  high-handed  proceeding. 

**Sonie  space  sifter  that,  JS/inimt  was  raising  new  trouble  against  us, 
amongst  his  Nianticks  and  other  Indians ;  but  upon  the  speedy  sending  up 
of  Capt  Davis,  with  a  party  of  horse  to  reduce  him  to  the  former  peace, 
who,  upon  the  news  of  the  captain's  approach,  was  put  into  such  a  panic 
fear,  that  he  durst  not  come  out  of  his  wigwam  to  treat  with  the  captain,  till 
secured  of  his  life  by  him,  which  he  was,  if  he  quiedy  yielded  to  his  message, 
about  which  he  was  sent  from  the  Bay.  To  which  he  freely  consenting,  that 
storm  was  graciously  blown  over."  || 

Thus  having,  through  these  extracts,  summarily  glanced  at  some  prominent 
passages  in  the  life  otMnigreij  we  will  now  go  more  into  particulars. 

The  case  of  the  Narragansets,  at  the  period  of  the  treaty  before  spoken  oi^ 
bad  become  rather  desperate ;  two  years  having  passed  smce  they  agreed  to 
pay  2000  fathom  of  ''good  white  wampum,"  as  a  remuneration  for  the 
trouble  and  damage  thev  had  caused  the  English  and  Mohegans,  and  they 
were  now  pressed  to  flilfil  their  engagements.  Mnigrd,  then  called  Janemo, 
was  not  at  Boston  at  that  time,  but  J^muaaauen  was  his  deputy,  and  signed 
the  treaty  then  made,  with  Penaeut  and  otners.  At  their  meeting,  in  July, 
1647,  Pessaau  and  others,  chiefs  of  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks,  were 

*  The  editor  of  Johntor^t  Wooder-working  Providence,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  8oe.  makes  a 
great  mistake  in  noting  this  chief  as  Miantunnomoh.  Mriksah,  MixannOj  Meika^  6lc.,  are 
names  of  the  same  person,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Canonictu.  Af\er  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narraransets.  He  married  a  sister  of  Nini^retf  who  was  "  a 
woman  of  great  power/'  and  no  other  than  the  famous  Qutdapenf  at  one  time  called  MdUaif 
tuck,  from  which,  probably,  was  derived  Magnus.  By  some  writers  mistaking  him  for  Mian^ 
tunnomoli,  an  error  has  spread,  that  has  occasioned  much  confusion  in  accounts  of  their  genft- 
dbgy. 

t  A  yearly  tribute  in  wampum  was  agreed  upon.    Manuscript  Narrative  of  the  Rev.  T 
Cobbetf  which  places  the  affair  in  1645. 

1  MS.  document  among  our  state  papers. 

i  ReiaUon  of  the  TroiS>lef,  iu.,  4to,  1677.  |  CMtfs  MS.  NscraUve. 
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0ent  to  by  the  EngliBh  commissioners,  as  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Pessacus, 
Being  warned  to  come  to  Boston,  Peasacus,  not  being  willing  to  get  any  fur- 
ther into  trouble  by  being  obliged  to  sign  whatever  articles  the  English  might 
draw  up,  feigned  himself  sick,  and  told  the  messengers  he  had  agreed  to 
leave  all  the  business  to  Atsnjgnst.  This  seems  to  have  been  well  understood, 
and  we  shall  next  see  with  what  grace  Mnigrd  acted  his  part  with  the  com- 
missioners, at  Boston.    Their  record  runs  thus : — 

*  August  dd,  [1647,]  JS/m^rattj  widi  some  of  the  Nyantick  Indians  and  two 
ofPe89ac1^»  men,  came  to  £)6ton,  and  desiring  Mr.  John  fFxrUhropy  that  came 
finom  Pequatt  plantation,  miffht  be  present,  they  were  admitted.  The  com- 
missioners asked  JVi/negraU  for  whom  he  came,  whither  as  a  publick  person 
on  the  behalf  of  Pessadi^»  and  the  rest  of  the  Narragansets'  confederates,  or 
only  for  himself  as  a  particular  sagamore  ?  He  at  firet  answered  that  he  had 
spoke  with  Peaaack,  but  had  no  such  commission  from  him ; "  and  said  there 
had  not  been  so  good  an  understanding  between  them  as  he  desired ;  but, 
from  Mr.  WvfUhrc^a  testimony,  and  the  answer  Thoa.  Stanton  and  Bmedid 
AmM  brouffht  from  Peaaacus,  and  also  the  testimony  of  Peaaacu^  two  men, 
''it  appeared  to  the  commissioners  that  whatever  formality  might  be  wanting 
in  Ptaaadda  expressions  to  JStkugraU^  yet  Peaaack  had  fullv  engaged  himself 
to  stand  tb  whatsoever  Mnegratt  should  conclude."  Therefore  they  pro- 
ceeded to  demand  of  him  why  the  wampum  had  not  been  paid,  and  why  the 
covenant  had  not  been  observed  in  other  particulars.  J^TVtgnt  pretended  he 
did  not  know  what  covenants  had  been  made.  He  was  then  reminded  that 
his  deputy  executed  the  covenant,  and  that  a  copy  was  carried  into  his  coun- 
tnr,  and  his  ignorance  of  it  was  no  excuse  for  him,  for  Mr.  fFUUama  was  at 
all  times  ready  to  explain  it,  if  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  request  it  of  him. 
''There  could,  therefore,  be  no  truth  in  hiaanswere." 

Ninigrel  next  demanded,  "  For  tohat  are  the  Ndrraganada  ^P^  <o  mxtck 
wampum  f  I  know  not  thai  they  are  indebted  to  the  Eneliah!^  Tne  commis- 
aoners  then  repeated  the  old  charges — ^the  breach  of  covenant,  ill  treating 
messenffers,  and  what  he  had  said  himself  to  the  English  messengers,  namely, 
that  he  Knew  the  English  would  try  to  bring  about  a  peace  at  their  meeting  at 
Hartford,  but  he  was  resolved  on  war,  nor  would  he  inquire  who  began  it — 
that  if  the  English  did  not  withdraw  their  men  from  assisting  Uncaa^  he  would 
kill  them  and  meir  cattle,  &c.  According  to  the  records  of  the  commissioners, 
Mnigret  did  not  deny  these  charges  with  a  very  ^od  fooe.  He  said,  however, 
their  messengers  provoked  him  to  say  what  he  did. 

In  order  to  waive  the  criminating  discourse,  .Nintgret  called  for  documents; 
or  wished  the  English  to  make  a  statement  of  their  account  against  him,  that 
he  might  know  "  how  the  reckoninge  stood.'*  The  English  answered,  that 
they  had  received  of  Peaaacua,  170  fathom  of  wampum  at  one  time : — ^After- 
wards aome  ketUea  and  about  15  faikom  more, "  which  belDge  a  contemptible 
aome,  was  refused."  As  to  the  kettles,  they  said,  "  The  Narraganset  messen- 
gers had  sould  them  to  Mr.  Shrinndony*  a  brasier  in  Boston,"  for  a  shillirg  a 
pound.  Their  weight  was  285  Iba^  (not  altogether  so  contemptible  as  one 
might  be  led  to  imagine,)  which  came  to  14£.  5f.,  and  the  wampum  to  4£.  49. 
6(i.f  Of  the  amount  in  Mr.  Shrimpton^a  hands,  the  messengers  took  up  1£. 
probably  to  defray  their  necessary  expenses  while  at  Boston.  The  remamder 
an  Englishman  attached  to  satisfy  "  for  goods  stollen  from  him  by  a  Narragan- 
set Indian." 

A/tnigret  said  the  attachment  was  not  valid,  ^for  that  neither  the  kettles  near 
wampum  did  belonge  to  Peaaacka  himself,  nor  to  the  Indian  that  had  stoUen 
the  goods,"  and  therefore  must  be  deducted  from  the  amount  now  due.  "  The 
commissioners  thought  it  not  fit  to  press  the  attachment,"  but  reckoned  the 
kettles  and  wampum  at  70  fathom,  and  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  240 
faithom,  [in  all,]  besides  a  parcel  sent  by  Mnigret  himself  to  the  governor ; 
and  though  this  was  sent  as  a  present,  yet,  as  it  was  not  accepted  by  the 
governor,  they  left  it  to  Mnigret  'to  say  whether  it  should  be  now  so  con- 

*  Samuel  Shrimf^orifprobablyj  who  bought  a  bouse  and  lands  of  EphrcUm  Turner,  braner, 
litaated  in  Boston,  in  1671. 

t  Hence  4£.  4f.  6<^.-^  15s6f.  7fif.3B value  of  a  fathom  of  wampum  in  1647. 
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Ridcrcd,  or  whether  it  should  be  taken  in  payment  of  the  debt  ^nigrd  said 
the  ffovcmor  should  do  as  he  pleased  about  it  It  was  then  inquired  how 
much  he  had  sent ;  (it  bein?  deposited  in  Cutshamokin^s  bands,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  stated ;)  he  said  he  had  sent  30  fathom  of  black,  and  45  of  white,  in 
value  together  105  fathom.  Cutshamokin  was  sent  for  to  state  what  he  had 
rccoived  in  trust  He  had  produced  two  girdles,  "with  a  string  of  wampum, 
all  which  himself  rated  at  45  iathom,  affirming  be  had  received  no  more, 
except  Sa,  which  he  had  used,  and  would  repay."  He  was  brought  before 
AinigTc/  and  questioned,  as  there  appeared  a  great  difference  in  their  ac- 
counts. "He  at  first  persisted,"  says  our  record,  "and  added  to  bis  lyes,  but 
was  at  last  convinced  [confronted]  by  JVtn^et,  and  his  messengers  who  then 
brought  the  present,  and  besides  CuUhamohn  had  sent  him  at  the  same  time 
10  fathom  as  a  present  also."  It  still  remained  to  be  settled,  whether  this 
wampum  should  be  received  as  a  part  of  the  debt,  or  as  a  present;  and 
Mnignt  was  urged  to  say  how  it  should  be.  With  great  magnanimity  he 
answered : — 

^My  tongue  shall  not  hdie  my  heart.  Whether  the  debt  be  paid  or  not,  I  in- 
tended  it  as  a  present  to  the  governor,'" 

It  is  unpleasant  to  contrast  the  characters  of  the  two  chiefs,  Cutshamokin 
and  Mnigretj  because  the  former  had  long  had  the  advantage  of  a  civilized 
neighborhood,  and  the  latter  was  from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  he  saw 
an  Englishman  but  seldom.  We  could  say  much  upon  it;  but,  as  it  is 
thought  by  many  that  such  disquisitions  are  unprofitable,  we  decline  going 
into  them  here. 

What  we  have  related  seems  to  have  finished  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
doubtless  the  shades  of  night  were  very  welcome  to  CtUshamokin,  The  next 
day,  Jfinigret  came  into  court,  with  the  deputies  of  Pessacus,  and  spoke  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"Before  I  came  here  I  expected  the  burden  had  been  thrown  upon  me, 
Pessaeus  not  having  done  what  he  agreed  to  do.  However,  I  have  considered 
upon  the  treaty  of  1645,  and  am  resolved  to  give  the  English  satistaction  in 
all  things.  I  wiU  send  some  of  my  men  immediately  to  Narraganset  and 
Niantick,  to  raise  the  wampum  now  due  to  them,  and  hope  to  hear  what  they 
will  do  in  three  days.  In  ten  days  I  think  the  wampum  ^vill  arrive,  and  I 
will  stay  here  until  it  comes.  I  will  tell  this  to  the  Narraganset  confederates. 
But  if  there  should  not  enough  at  this  time  be  raised,  I  desire  some  forbear- 
ance as  to  time,  as  I  assure  you  that  the  remainder  shall  be  shortly  paid,  and 
you  shall  see  me  true  to  the  English,  henceforth." 

This  speech  gave  tlie  commissioners  great  satis&ction,  and  they  proceeded 
to  other  business. 

The  messengers  sent^ut  by  ^nigret  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected; but,  on  the  16  August,  notice  was  given  of  their  arrival;  sadly, 
tiowever,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  commissioners,  for  they  brought  only 
200  fathom  of  wampum.  The  feelings  of  the  coiut  were  somewhat  changed, 
and  they  rather  sternly  demanded  "what  the  reason  was,  that,  so  much  being 
due,  so  little  was  brought,  and  from  whom  this  200  fathom  came."  Mnigret 
answered  that  he  was  disappointed  that  mora  had  not  been  brought,  but  said, 
if  he  had  been  at  home,  more  would  have  been  obtained :  that  100  fathom 
was  sent  by  Pessacus,  and  the  other  100  by  his  people. 

The  commissioners  say,  that,  "not  thinking  it  meet  to  begin  a  present  vrar, 
if  satisfaction,  (though  with  a  little  forbearance,  may  be  had  otherwise,) "  told 
JVt7ii*E>Te/,  that,  since  he  had  said  the  wampum  would  have  been  gathered  and 
paid  if  he  had  been  at  home  himself,  they  would  now  give  him  W  days  to  go 
and  get  it  in ;  and,  if  he  could  not  procure  enough  by  500  fathom,  still  they 
would  not  molest  him  until  "  next  spring  planting  time."  That,  as  so  much 
vrha  still  due,  they  would  reckon  the  present  btjfore  mentioned ;  but,  if  they 
did  not  bring  1000  fathom  in  twenty  aays,  the  commissioners  would  send  no 
more  messengers  into  bis  country,  "but  take  course  to  right  themselves." 
That,  if  they  were  "  forced  to  seek  satisfaction  by  arms,  he  and  his  confede- 
rates must  not  ex[)ect  to  make  their  peace,  as  lately  they  had  done,  by  a  little 
wampum.  In  the  mean  time,  though  for  breach  o;:  covenants  they  might  put 
their  hostages  to  death,  yet  the  commissioners  would  forthwith  deliver  the 
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children  td  Ninigret,*  expecting  finom  him  the  more  care  to  see  engage- 
ments follv'  sstisfied.  And,  if  they  find  him  real  in  his  performance,  they  will 
charge  all  former  neglects  upon  Ptssacus^  and  "  in  such  case  they  expect 
firom  Nxnigrtt  his  best  assistance,  when  he  shall  be  required  to  recover  the 
whole  remainder  from  him.  All  which  Nimgnt  cheerfully  accepted,  and 
promised  to  perform  accordingly." 

Notwithstanding  all  their  promises,  the  Narragansets  had  not  discharged 
their  debt  at  the  end  of  two  years  more,  though  in  that  time  they  had  paid 
about  1100  fathom  of  wampum.  At  their  meeting  this  year,  1649,  at  Boston, 
**  the  commissioners  were  minded  of  the  continued  complaint  of  Uncos " 
against  the  Narragansets,  tliat  they  were  "still  vndermining  his  peace  and 
seeking  his  ruuic,'' and  had  lately  enideavored  "  to  bring  in  the  Mowhaukes 
vppon  him,"  which  failing,  they  next  tried  to  take  away  his  life  by  witchcraft 
A  Narraganset  Indian,  named  CuUaquin,  "  in  an  £nglish  vessel,  in  Mohegan 
River,  ran  a  swonl  into  his  breast,  wnerby  hee  receeved,  to  all  appearance,  a 
mortal  wound,  which  murthertis  acte  the  assalant  then  confossed  hee  was,  foi 
a  considerable  sum  of  wampum,  by  the  Narragansett  and  Nianticke  sachems, 
hired  to  attempt" 

Meanwhile  JVTntgref,  imderstanding  what  was  to  be  urged  against  him, 
appeared  suddenly  at  Boston  before  the  commissioners.  The  old  catalogue 
of  delinquencies  was  read  over  to  him,  with  several  new  ones  appended.  As 
it  respected  Cuttaquin^s  attempt  upon  the  lifo  of  Uncos,  Mni^rd  said  that 
neither  he  nor  Ptssacus  had  any  hand  in  it,  but  that  "  he  [Cuttaiuin]  was 
drawn  thereuirto  by  torture  from  the  Mohegans ; "  **  but  he  was  tola,  that  the 
assailant,  before  he  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohe^ms,  presently  after  thp 
feet  was  committed,  layed  the  charge  upon  him,  with  the  rest,  which  he 
confirmed,  the  day  following,  to  Capt  Mason,  in  the  presence  of  the  English 
that  were  in  the  nark  with  him,  and  often  reiteratod  it  at  Hartford,  though 
since  he  hath  denied  it :  that  he  was  presented  to  Uncos  under  the  notion  of 
one  appertaining  to  Vssamequin,  whereby  he  was  acknowledged  as  his  friend, 
and  no  provocation  given  him."  CuUaqitin  had  affirmed,  it  was  said,  that  his 
desperate  condition  caused  him  to  attempt  the  life  of  Uncos,  "  tlirough  his 
great  engagement  to  the  said  sachems,  having  received  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wampum,  which  he  had  spent,  who  otherwise  would  have  taken  away 
his  life." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  the  sachems  were  guilty,  and  we  next 
find  them  engaged  in  settling  the  old  account  of  wampum.  J^migrd  had 
got  the  commissioners  debited  more  than  they  at  first  were  willing  to  nllow. 
They  say  that  it  appeared  by  the  auditor's  account,  that  no  more  than  1529} 
fathom  hath  been  credited,  "nor  could  ,\Xnimt  by  any  evidence  make  any 
more  to  appear,  only  he  alleged  that  about  (500  fathom  wns  i)ai^l  by  measure 
which  he  accounted  by  tale,  wherein  there  was  considerable  difTorence.  The 
commissioners,  not  willing  to  adhere  to  any  strict  terms  in  that  particular, 
(and  though  by  agreement  it  was  to  be  paid  by  measure  and  not  by  tale,) 
were  willing  to  allow  02  fathom  and  half  in  that  resprct,  so  that  there  remains 
due  408  fathom.  But  JVinigret  persisting  in  his  former  affirmation,  and  not 
endeavoring  to  give  any  reiasonable  satisfaction  to  the  oommissionrrs  in  the 
premises,  a  smafi  inconsiderable  i>arcel  of  beaver  l)eing  all  that  was  tendered 
to  them,  though  they  understood  he  was  better  provided."  They  therefore 
gave  him  to  understand  that  they  were  altogether  dissatisfied,  and  that  he 
might  go  his  own  way,  as  they  were  determined  to  protect  Uncos  according 
to  their  treaty  with  him. 

The  commissioners  now  expressed  the  opinion  among  themsrlves,  that 
aflairs  looked  rather  turbulent,  and  advised  that  each  colony  should  hold  itself 
in  readiness  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require,  «  which  they  the  rather 
present  to  consideration,  from  an  information  they  received  since  their  sitting, 
of  a  marriage  shortly  intended  betwixt  Nxnigrdrs  daughter,  and  a  brother  or 
brother's  son  of  Sassaqwis,  the  malignant,  furious  Pequot,  whereby  probably 

»  Glad,  no  doubt,  to  rid  chemselvcs  of  ihc  expense  of  keeping  ibem  *,  for  it  must  be  remeni» 

bered,  that  the  English  took  them  upon  the  condition  that  ibey  should  support  them  at  (heir 

0WII  expense. 
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their  aims  are  to  gather  together,  and  reunite  the  scattered  conquered  Pe- 
quatcs  into  one  body,  and  set  them  up  again  as  a  distinct  nation,  which  hath 
always  been  witnessed  against  by  tlie  English,  and  may  hazard  the  peace 
of  she  colonies." 

The  four  years  next  succeeding  are  full  of  events,  but  as  they  happened 
chiefly  among  the  Indians  themselves,  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  the  particu- 
lars. Atntgrd  claimed  dominion  of  the  Indians  of  a  part  of  Long  Island,  as 
did  his  predecessors ;  but  those  Indians,  seeing  the  English  domineering 
over  the  Narragansets,  became  altogether  independent  of  tliem,  and  even 
waged  wars  upon  them. 

Ascassasotidc  was  at  this  period  the  chief  of  those  Indians,  a  warlike  and 
courageous  chief,  but  as  treacherous  and  barbarous  as  he  was  brave.  These 
islanders  had,  from  the  time  of  tlie  Pequot  troubles,  been  protected  by  the 
English,  which  much  increased  their  insolence.  Not  only  had  Atnigrrf,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Narragansets,  suffered  from  his  insults,  but  the  Mohegans  had 
also,  as  we  shall  more  fully  make  appear  hereafter. 

When  the  English  commissioners  had  met  at  Hartford  in  1650,  Uncos 
came  with  a  complaint  to  tliem,  '*that  the  Mohansick  sachem,  in  Lonff 
Island,  had  killed  som  of  his  men ;  bewitched  diners  others  and  himself 
also,''  which  was  doubtless  as  true  as  were  most  of  his  charges  against  the 
Narrag^msets,  ^and  desired  the  commissioners  that  hee  might  be  righted 
therin.  But  because  the  said  sachem  of  Long  Island  was  not  there  to  an- 
swer for  himself,"  several  Englishmen  were  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  if  they  found  him  guilty  to  let  him  know  that  tliey  <^  will  bring  trouble 
upon  themselves.'* 

At  the  same  meeting  an  order  was  passed,  ^  that  20  men  well  armed  be 
sent  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  to  Ptsncus,  to  demand  the 
said  wampum,  [then  in  arrears,]  which  is  308  fathom ; "  but  in  case  they 
could  not  get  the  wampum,  they  were  ordered  "  to  take  the  same,  or  the 
vallew  therof,  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  goods  tliey  can  find."  Or,  if 
they  could  not  find  enough  to  satisfy  all  demands,  tliey  were  ordered  to  seize 
and  **■  bring  away  either  Pessacus  or  his  children,  or  such  other  considerable 
sachem  or  persons,  as  they  prize,  and  may  more  probably  bow  them  to 
reason." 

From  PeJtsaaia,  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  Ainigrc/,  and  inform  him  that 
the  commissioners  had  heard  ^  that  he  had  given  fiM  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Sasecos  his  brother,  who  gathers  Pequots  under  him,  as  if  either  he  would  become 
thtir  sachem,  or  again  possess  the  Pequot  country,"  which  was  contrary  to 
"engagements,"  and" what  they  would  not  allow,  and  he  must  inform  them 
whetlier  it  were  so.  To  inform  him  also  that  JVequash  Cook  "  complains  of 
sundry  wrongs."  And  that,  as  to  his  hunting  in  the  Pequot  country-,  to  inform 
him  he  Imd  no  right  to  do  so,  as  that  country  belonged  to  the  English.  The 
termination  of  this  expedition,  in  which  JVinigrtt  was  token  "by  the  hair,'* 
has  been  previously  mentioned  in  our  extract  fi-om  Dr.  Mather, 

We  have  in  the  life  of  Miantunnomoh  given  some  account  of  the  acts  of  a 
chief  called  Waiandancc,  especially  relating  to  the  disorganization  of  the 
phuis  of  that  great  chicfl  \Vc  come,  in  tliis  place,  to  a  parallel  act  in  relation 
to  JS/inigret.  Al)out  a  year  afler  the  deatli  of  Miantunnomoh,  J^nigret  under- 
took lo  organize  a  plan  (or  expatriating  the  English ;  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  ffaiandance,  the  Long  Island  «ichem,  to  engage  him  in  it.  Instead  of 
listen  in?  to  his  message,  fVaiandance  seized  upon  JVinigrefs  messenger, 
bound  him,  and  sent  him  to  Captain  Gardener  at  Sayhrook  fort.  From  thence 
he  was  sent,  under  a  guard  of  10  men,  for  Hartford.  But  they  were  wind- 
bound  in  tiieir  pas^^age,  and  were  obliged  to  put  in  to  Shelter  Island,  where 
an  old  sachem  lived,  who  was  JVaiandanu*8  elder  brother.  Here  they  let 
^migrtVs  ambassador  escape,  and  thus  he  had  knowledge  that  his  plan  woa 
discovered  and  overthi-own. 

Suice  we  have  here  introduced  the  sachem  Waiandance,  we  will  add  the 
account  of  his  last  acts  and  death.  One  WUliam  Hammond  being  killed  "  by 
a  giant-like  Lidian"  near  New  York,  about  1637,  Captain  Gardener  told 
Waiandance  that  he  must  kill  that  Indian ;  but  this  being  against  the  advice 
of  the  greiit  sachem,  his  brother,  he  declined  it,  and  told  xhe  captain  that  that 
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Indian  was  a  mighty  great  man,  and  no  man  dared  meddle  with  him,  and 
that  he  had  many  friends.  Some  time  afler,  he  killed  another,  one  Thomas 
Fcarringtorij  and  in  the  mean  time,  fVaiandance^a  brother  having  died,  he 
widertook  hia  execution,  which  he  accompHshed.  This  was  his  last  act  in 
the  service  of  the  English ;  ^  for  in  the  time  of  a  great  mortality  among  them, 
he  died,  but  it  was  by  poison;  also  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  upon  Long 
Island  died,  else  the  Narragansets  had  not  made  such  havoc  here  as  tlicy 
have." 

JVinigret  passed  the  winter  of  1652 — 3  among  the  Dutch  of  New  York. 
This  caused  the  English  great  suspicion,  especially  as  they  were  enemies  to 
the  Dutch  at  that  time ;  and  several  sagamores  who  resided  near  the  Dutch 
had  reported  that  the  Dutch  governor  was  trying  to  hire  them  to  cut  oft*  the 
Englisn  ;  consequently,  tliere  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  English  comniis- 
sioners  at  Boston,  in  April,  1653,  occasioned  by  a  rumor  that  the  Narragauscts 
had  leagued  with  the  Dutch  to  break  up  the  English  settlements.  Where- 
upon a  letter  was  sent  b^  them  to  their  agent  at  Narragansct,  Tliomas  Stanton, 
containing  **  divers  queries,"  by  him  to  be  interpreted  **  to  J^int^rttl,  Pessiciis 
and  Meeksam,  tliree  of  the  chiefest  Narraganset  sachems,"  and  their  answers 
to  be  immediately  obtained  and  reported  to  the  commissioners. 

The  questions  to  be  put  to  the  sachems  were,  in  substance,  as  follows : — 

1.  Whether  the  Dutch  had  engaged  them*  to  fight  against  the  Enirlish. — 

2.  Whether  the  Dutch    governor  did   not  endeavor  such  a  conspiracy. — 

3.  Whether  they  had  not  received  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  the 
Dutch.^-4.  What  other  Indians  are  engaged  in  the  plot, — 5.  Whether,  con- 
tran^  to  their  engagement,  they  were  resolved  to  fi^rht  against  the  English. — 
&  If  they  are  so  resolved,  tohat  theu  think  the  English  toill  do. — 7.  W^iether 
they  had  not  better  be  true  to  the  English. — 8.  Similar  to  the  first. — ^9.  What 
were  their  grounds  of  war  against  tiie  English. — 10.  Whether  they  had  not 
better  come  or  send  messengers  to  treat  witli  the  English. — 11.  Whether  they 
had  hired  the  Mohawks  to  help  them. 

**  Tiie  answare  of  the  sachems,  viz.  Mnigrett,  Pessecus  and  Mixcan^  vnto  the 
queries  and  letters  sent  by  the  messengers,  Saijeant  WaiU  and  Sarjeant  John 
Barreil,  the  18th  of  the  second  month,  1653." 

Mtxam  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  answered ;  and  of  the  first  query 
he  said: —  ^ 

c  I  speak  unfeignedly,  from  my  heart,  and  say,  without  dissimulation,  that  I 
know  of  no  such  plot  against  the  English,  my  friends;  implicating  either  the 
Dutch  governor  or  any  other  person.    Though  I  be  poor,  it  is  not  goods, 

funs,  powder  nor  shot,  that  shall  draw  me  to  such  a  plot  as  this  against  the 
Inglish,  my  fnends.f  If  the  Dutch  governor  had  made  known  any  such 
intention  to  me,  I  would  have  told  it,  without  delay,  to  the  English,  my 
friends.  With  respect  to  your  second  question,  I  answer,  JVb.  What  do  the 
English  sachems,  my  friends,  think  of  us? — do  they  think  we  should  prefer 
go(Ms,  guns,  powder  and  shot,  before  our  lives  ?  our  means  of  living  ?  both 
of  us  and  ours  ?  As  to  the  4th  query,  I  speak  from  my  heart,  and  say,  1  know 
of  no  such  plot  by  the  Dutch  governor.  There  may  come  false  news  and 
reports  against  us;  let  them  say  what  they  will,  they  are  false.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more.  But  in  answer  to  the  10th  auery  I  will  say.  It  is  just 
messengers  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  the  English  sachems,  but  as  for 
myself,  I  am  old,  and  cannot  travel  two  days  together,  but  a  man  shall  be  sent 
to  speak  with  the  sachem^  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Smiih,  and  Vott  X  his  man, 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Brotrti,  and  to  say  to  him,  that  I  love  the  English  sachems, 
and  all  Englishmen  in  the  Bay :  And  desire  Mr.  Brown  to  teU  the  sachems 

*  The  third  persoo  singular,  he^  is  used  throughout,  in  the  original,  as  it  was  supposed  by 
the  propounders  that  eacli  chief  would  be  questioned  separately. 

t  Kvery  one  roust  be  forcibly  reminded  of  the  answer  given  by  one  of  our  revolutionary 
worthies,  Joseph  Reed^  Esq.,  to  a  Brilisli  a^nt,  on  reading  this  answer  of  the  chief  Mexam, 
thouffh  not  under  circumstances  exactly  similar.  Mr.  Reed  was  promised  a  fortune  if  bo 
would  exert  himself  on  the  side  of  the  king.  Viewing  it  in  the  light  of  a  bribe,  he  replied  . 
*' I  am  not  worihpurchanngf  but,  such  as  I  am,  the  kinff  of  Oreat  Briimn  is  not  rich  enough 
to  do  t/."    Dr.  Oordoris  America,  iii.  172.  ed.  London,  4  vols.  8vo.  1788. 

X  VaLUniim  Whitman,  an  iaterpreter,  elfewhere  named. 
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of  the  Bay,  that  the  child  that  is  now  bom,  or  that  is  to  be  bom  Id  time  to 
come,  shall  see  no  war  made  by  us  a^^ainst  the  English." 

Pessacus  spoke  to  this  purpose : — 

'^ I  am  vetT^thankful  to  these  two  men  that  came  from  the  Massachusetts, 
and  to  you  iltomasj  and  to  you  PoU,*  and  to  you  Mr.  Smith,  you  that  are 
come  so  &r  as  from  the  Bay  to  bring  us  this  message,  and  to  inform  us  of 
these  things  wc  knew  not  of  before.  As  for  the  governor  of  the  Dutch,  we 
are  loath  to  invent  any  falsehood  of  him,  though  we  be  far  from  him,  to  please 
the  English,  or  any  others  that  bring  these  reports.  For  what  1  speak  with 
my  mouth  1  speak  from  my  heart  The  Dutch  governor  did  never  propound 
any  such  thing  unto  us.  Do  you  think  we  are  mad?  and  that  we  have 
forgotten  our  writing  that  we  had  in  the  Bay,  which  doth  bind  us  to  the 
Englisli,  our  friends,  in  a  way  of  friendship?  Shall  we  throw  away  that 
writing  and  ourselves  too?  Have  we  not  reason  in  us?  How  can  the  Dutch 
sheltet-  us,  being  so  remote,  a^ost  the  power  of  the  English,  our  friends — 
we  living  close  by  the  doors  of  the  EnglifSi,  our  friends  ?  We  do  profess,  we 
abhor  such  things.** 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  chief  actor  in  this  aflair,  JVinigrd.  He  takes  up 
each  query  in  order,  and  answers  it ;  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  will  give  in 
a  little  more  condensed  form,  omitting  nothing,  however,  that  can  in  any 
degree  add  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  great  chief    He  thus  commences  :-^ 

**  I  utterly  deny  that  there  has  been  any  agreement  made  between  the  Dutch 
governor  and  myself,  to  fight  against  the  Englis^h.  I  did  never  hear  the 
Dutchmen  say  they  would  go  and  fight  against  tlie  English ;  neither  did  I 
hear  the  Indians  say  they  would  join  with  them.  But,  while  I  was  there  at 
the  Indian  wigwams,  there  came  some  Indians  that  told  me  there  was  a  ship 
come  in  from  Holland,  which  did  report  the  English  and  Dutch  were  fighting 
together  in  their  own  country,  and  there  were  several  other  ships  coming  with 
ammunition  to  fight  against  tlie  English  here,  and  that  there  vvould  be  a  great 
blow  given  to  the  English  when  they  came.  But  this  I  had  from  the  Indians^ 
and  how  tme  it  is  I  cannot  telL  I  know  not  of  any  wrong  the  English  have 
done  me,  therefore  wht  should  I  fight  against  ihem  ?  Why  do  tlie  English 
sachems  ask  me  the  same  questions  over  and  over  again  F  Do  they  think  we 
are  mad — and  would,  for  a  few  guns  and  swords,  sell  our  lives,  and  the  livea 
of  our  wives  and  children  ?  As  to  their  tenth  question,  it  being  indifferently 
spoken,  whether  I  may  go  or  send,  though  I  know  nothing  myself,  wherein  I 
have  wronged  the  Engl^,  to  prevent  my  going ;  yet,  as  1  said  before,  it  being 
left  to  my  choice,  that  is,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  couunissioners,  whether  I 
will  send  some  one  to  speak  with  them,  I  will  send."! 

To  the  letters  which  the  English  messengers  carried  to  the  aachenos,  Mexam 
and  Pesaacus  said,  **  fVt  dutirt  then  may  6e  na  nUatakej  hut  that  wt  ftuof  be 
understood,  and  that  there  may  be  a  true  underHanding  on  both  tides.  We  desire 
to  know  where  you  had  this  news,  UuU  there  was  suai  a  league  made  betwixt  the 
Dutch  and  us,  and  also  to  know  our  accusers,^ 

JS/Xnigret,  though  of  the  moat  importance  in  this  affair,  is  last  mentioned  in 
the  records,  and  his  answer  to  the  letter  brought  him  by  the  messengers  is  as 
follows : — 

^  You  are  kindly  welcome  to  us,  and  I  kindly  thank  the  sachems  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  they  should  think  of  me  as  one  of  the  Bachem»  worthy  to  be 
inquired  of  concerning  this  matter.  Had  any  of  the  other  sachems  been  at 
the  Dutch,  I  should  luive  feared  their  foUy  might  have  done  some  hurt,  one 
way  or  other,  but  thet  have  not  been  there.  /  am  the  man.  I  have  been 
there  myself.  I  alone  am  answerable  for  what  I  have  done.  And,  as  I  have 
already  declared,  1  do  utterly  deny  and  protest  that  I  know  of  no  such  plot  as 
has  been  apprehended.  What  is  the  storv  of  these  great  mmors  that  I  hear  at 
Pocatocke — that  I  should  be  cut  o^  and  that  the  English  had  a  quarrel  against 

*  So  Drinted  in  Hazardf  but  probably  means  the  same  at  Voll ;  Vf  in  the  Utter  case,  having 
been  talcen  for  P.    We  have  known  such  instances. 

t  The  preceding  sentence  of  our  text,  the  author  of  TaU$  of  the  Indiam  thinks, ''  would 
pozzle  the  most  myUifying  politician  of  modem  times/'  Indeed !  What !  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  f  Really,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  ought  in  the  least  to  puzzle  even  a  BosUm 
lawyer.    If  e^  puzzle  exist  any  where,  we  apprebeiKl  it  ii  in  some  myttijying  word. 
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me  ?  I  know  of  no  such  cause  at  all  for  my  part  Is  it  because  1  went 
thither  to  take  physic  for  my  health  ?  or  what  is  the  cause  ?  I  found  no  such 
entertain nient  from  the  Dutch  governor,  when  I  was  there,  as  to  give  me  any 
encouragement  to  stir  me  up  to  such  a  league  agahist  the  English,  my  friends. 
It  was  winter  time,  and  1  stoo<l,  a  great  part  of  a  winter  day,  knocking  at 
the  governor's  door,  and  he  would  neither  open  it,  nor  suffer  others  to  open 
it,  to  let  me  in.  I  was  not  wont  to  find  such  carriage  from  the  English,  my 
friends." 

Not  lonff  afler  the  return  of  the  English  messengers,  who  brought  tlie  above 
relation  of  their  mission,  Aioashaw  arrived  at  Hoston,  as  '^Inessengcr*'  of 
Ninx^nt,  PeasacuSt  and  Mexam,  with  **  three  or  four  '*  others.  An  inquisition 
was  immediately  held  over  him,  and,  from  his  croM-cxamination,  we  gather 
the  following  answers: — 

**  J^nigrtt  told  me  that  he  went  to  the  Dutch  to  be  cured  of  his  disease, 
hearing  there  was  a  Frenchman  there  that  couid  cure  him;  and  Mr.  John 
fVinthrop  knew  of  his  going.  He  carried  30  fathom  of  wampum,  ^ve  the 
doctor  10,  and  the  Dutch  governor  15,  who,  in  lieu  thereof,  gi^ve  huu  coats 
with  sleeves,  but  not  one  gun,  though  the  Indians  there  gave  him  two  guns. 
That,  while  A/lnigret  was  there,  he  crossed  Hudson's  River,  and  there  an 
Indian  told  him  al)out  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships.  As  to  the  com  sent  to 
the  Dutch  by  Mni^ety  it  was  only  to  pay  his  passage^,  the  Dutch  liaving 
brought  him  home  m  a  vessel.  Five  men  went  with  Atnigre/.  Four  came 
home  with  him  in  the  vessel,  and  one  came  by  land  beibre.  One  of  his 
com|)any  was  a  Mohogan,  and  one  a  Conecticott  Indian,  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  Hudson's  River.  A  canoe  was  furnished  with  60  fathom  of 
wampum,  after  J^nigrtCs  return  from  Monhatoes,  to  be  sent  there  to  pay  for 
the  two  guns,  but  six  fathom  of  it  was  to  have  been  paid  to  the  doctor,  which 
was  then  duo  to  him.  1'here  were  in  it,  also,  two  raccoon  coats,  and  two 
beaver  skins,  and  seven  Indians  to  go  with  it.  They  and  the  canoe  were 
captured  by  UncaaJ* 

An  Indian  named  *^ Meiocom-Matuxes^  sometimes  of  Rhode  Island,**  was 
one  that  accomi>anied  Aunishaw,  ''One  John  Jjighifoot^  of  Boston,"  said 
Mcduxes  told  him,  in  Dutch,  (he  had  lived  among  them  at  Southhold,  and 
learned  their  language,)  that  the  Dutchmen  would  '*cut  off"  the  English  of 
Long  Island.  *^j\etocom  also  confcsseth  [to  him]  that  JVtnufrei  said  that  he 
heard  that  some  shi|is  were  to  come  from  Holland  to  the  Monnattoes  to  cut  off 
the  English."  *'  That  nu  Indian  told  him  that  the  Dutch  would  come  against 
the  English,  and  cut  tliem  off,  but  they  would  save  tlie  women  and  children 
and  guns,  for  themselves.  But  Capt.  Sitiikins  and  the  said  Lnghlfoot  do  both 
affirm  that  the  said  ^Yeivcon  told  them  tliat  the  Dutchmen  told  Aim,  as  before 
[stated,]  though  he  now  puts  it  off,  and  saiih  an  Iniian  told  him  so."  Svmkim 
affirmed  also  that  ^ctocom  told  him  tiiat  if  ho  would  go  and  serve  the  Dutch, 
they  would  give  him  £100  a  year. 

On  examuiing  Neiocom^  the  commissioners  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he 
was  guilty  of  perfidy,  and  that  they  should  not  have  let  him  escape  without 
punishment,  but  for  his  being  considered  as  an  ambassador.  They,  there- 
fore, desired  Awashaxo  to  inform  JVinigret  of  it,  that  he  might  send  him  to 
them  again,  ^  the  better  to  clear  himselfl"  This  we  apprehend  was  not  done. 
Auxuhiiw  next  notified  the  court  that  he  had  not  done  with  tliem,  **  where- 
iipon  he  was  sent  for  to  si)eak  what  he  had  further  to  propound."  He  de- 
manded how  they  came  by  tfieir  information  ^  of  all  these  tilings  touching 
Mni^rttJ*  They  said  from  several  Indians,  parlicularly  ^  the  Monheagu  In- 
dian and  the  Nafraganset  Lidian,  which  were  both  taken  by  Uncos  his  men, 
who  had  confessed  the  plot  before  Mr.  HiinsB  ut  Hartford."  Aw.tshiw  also 
demanded  restitution  of  the  wampum  taken  by  linear.  The  commissioners 
told  him  that  they  had  not  as  yet  uud>;r8tood  of  tlie  truth  of  thai  action,  but 
when  they  had  thoroughly  examined  it,  he  should  have  an  anatoer. 

So,  all  til  is  legislating  was  about  Ninigrets  going  to  the  Dutch ;  for  as  to  a 
plot  there  appears  no  evidence  of  any ;  but  wh  ju  Uncaa  had  committed  a 
great  depredation  uiK>n  A/lwgrety  why — "that  altered  the  case" — ^diey  must 
inquire  into  it,  which  doubtless  was  ail  right  so  fkr ;  but  if  a  like  complaint 

7* 
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had  been  preferred  agaiDst  Mnip'et  by  Uncas^  we  have  reason  to  think  it 
would  have  been  forthwith  "Inquired  into,"  at  least,  without  an  if, 

A^orv,  it  cannot  be  called  evidence,  told  by  Uncos,  reluting  to  JSfxrtigrtfB 
visit  to  the  Dutch,  is  recorded  by  the  commissioners,  and  whicli,  if  it  amount 
to  any  thing,  goes  to  prove  himself  guilty,  and  is  indeed  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  ovni  perfidy  in  taking  Ninif^a  boat  and  goods,  as  charged  by  Awor 
sJutw,    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  Uncos,  theMohegan  sacnem,  came  lately  to  Mr.  Mains'  house  at  Hartford, 
and  informed  him  that  ^\%nnigretty  sachem  of  the  Niantick  Narragansetts, 
went  this  winter  to  the  Monhatocs  "  and  made  a  league  with  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernor, and  for  a  lorse  present  of  wampum  received  §0  guns  and  a  great  box 
of  powder  and  bullets.  JYin^grrf  told  him  of  the  great  injuries  he  had 
sustained  from  Uncos  and  the  Ejiglish.  Tliat  on  the  other  side  of  Hudson's 
River,  f/inigrd  had  a  conference  with  a  great  manv  Indian  sagamores,  and 
desired  their  aid  to  cut  off  the  Mohegans  and  English.  Also,  that,  about  two 
years  since,  Ninigrd  "sent  to  the  Monheage  sachem,  and  gave  him  a  present 
of  wampum,  pressing  him  to  procure  a  man  skilful  in  magic  w^orkings,  and 
an  artist  in  poisoning,  and  send  unto  him ;  and  he  should  receive  more  one 
hundredth  fathom  of^  wampum,  which  was  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Monheage  sachem,  and  the  powaugh  at  the  return  of  him  that  was  to  bring 
the  poison.  Uncos  havinff  intelligence  of  these  things,  caused  a  narrow 
watch  to  be  set,  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  apprehending  of  those  persons ;  and 
accordingly  took  them  returning  in  a  canoe  to  the  number  of  seven :  whereof 
four  of  them  were  Narragansets,  two  strangers  and  one  PequatL  This  was 
done  in  his  absence,  while  be  was  with  Mr.  naints^  at  Conecticott,  and  carried 
by  thosQ  of  his  men  that  took  them  to  Mohegan.  Being  there  examined,  two 
of  them,  the  [Wampeage*]  sachem's  brother,  and  one  Narraganset  freely  con- 
fessed the  whole  plot  formerly  expressed,  and  that  one  of  their  company  was 
that  powaugh  ana  prisoner,  pointing  out  the  man.  Upon  this,  his  men  in  a 
rage  slew  him,  fearmg,  as  be  said,  least  he  should  make  an  escape,  or  other- 
wise do  either  mischief  to  Uncos  or  the  English,  in  case  they  should  carry 
him  with  the  rest  before  them,  to  Conecticott  to  be  further  examined.  And 
being  brought  to  Conecticott  before  Mr.  Hainu,  and  examined,  did  assert 
these  particulara" 

An  Indian  squaw  also  informed  "  an  inhabitant  of  Wethersfield,  that  the 
Dutch  and  Indians  generally  were  "  confederating  to  cut  off  the  English,  and 
that  election  day,  [1654,]  was  the  time  set,  "because  then  it  is  apprehended 
the  plantations  will  be  left  naked  and  unable  to  defend  tliemselves,  the  strength 
of  die  English  colonies  being  gathered  from  tlie  several  towns.  And  the 
aforesaid  squaw  advised  the  said  inhabitants  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  it,  desiring  they  would  remember  how  dear  their  slighting  of  her 
fonnrr  information  of  the  Pequots  coming  upon  the  English  cost  thein.^'t 

It  would  seem,  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  records,  that  something 
bad  been  suggested  either  bv  the  Dutch  or  Indians,  about  "  cutting  off  the 
English,"  which  iustice  to  ^nigrtt  requires  us  to  state,  might  have  been  the 
case  without  his  knowledge  or  participation.  For,  the  testimony  of  the  iiicB- 
sengers  of  "nine  Lidian.siu^amores  wno  live  about  the  Monhutoes"  no  how 
implicates  him,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  any  more  thaa 

*  Sec  declaratioQ  ouward  in  llie  recordSf  {Ilaz.  n.  22!i.) 

t  ReCerriiig  to  an  affair  of  1637,  which  Dr.  /.  Mather  relates  as  follows:  **  In  the  interim, 
[while  Capt  Mason  was  protecting  Sa^brook  f»rt,]  many  of  the  Pequods  went  to  a  place 
now  calleo  Welhergfield  on  Connecticut  River,  and  having  confederated  with  the  Indians  of 
that  place,  (as  it  was  ffenerally  thought,)  they  laid  in  ambush  for  the  English  people  of  that 
place,  and  divers  of  them  going  to  their  labor  io  a  large  field  adjoiniag  to  the  town,  were  set 
upon  by  the  Indians.  Nine  of  the  English  were  slain  upoa  the  place,  and  some  hordes,  and 
two  young  wonicn  were  taken  captive."  Relation  of  tJu  Tioublet^  Ate.  26. — Dr.  TrumbuU 
tByn  this  happened  in  April.     Hltt.  Con.  \.  77. 

The  cause  of  this  act  of  the  Pec|t}ots,  according  to  Wtnihrop^  i.  260,  was  ibis.  An  Indian 
called  Stqvin  had  given  the  Elnelish  laods  at  Wethersfield,  that  he  ini^hl  live  by  them  and  be 
protected  from  other  Indians.  But  when  he  came  tliere,  and  had  set  ('owo  his  wiffwam,  Ite 
English  drove  him  awav  by  force.  And  hence  ii  wai  supposed  that  ho  bad  plolled  Ibeir 
destnictioDi  ai  above  related,  with  the  Pequots. 
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what  aD  Indian  named  Rormessoke  told  JS/tdiolai  Tanner^  aa  interpreted  by 
another  Indian  called  Addam ;  the  latter,  though  relating  to  NxniffreiPs  visit, 
was  only  a  hearsay  affiiir.    Ronnudokt  was  a  sagamore  of  Long  Island. 

Addam  also  interpreted  the  story  of  another  Indian,  called  Poioanegey  ^*  who 
saith  he  came  from  the  Indians  who  dwell  over  the  river,  over  against  the 
Monhatoes,  where  the  plot  is  a  working,  that  was  this :  that  the  Dutchmen 
asked  the  Indians  whether  they  would  leave  them  at  the  last  cast,  or  stand  up 
with  them.  And  told  the  Indians  they  should  fear  nothing,  and  not  be  dis- 
couraged because  the  plot  was  discovered,**  &c. 

A  loam  the  interpreter  had  also  a  story  to  tell.  He  said,  *^  this  spring  ri653, 
O.  S.]  the  Dutch  governor  went  to  Fort  Aurania,  [since  Albany,]  and  first 
went  to  a  place  called  Ackiduack,  [Hackinsack,]  a  gn^t  place  of  Indians,  from 
thence  to  Monnesick,  [Minisink,]  thence  to  Opingona,  thence  to  Warranoke, 
thence  to  Fort  Aurauia:  And  so  far  he  went  in  his  own  person.  From 
thence  he  sent  to  Pocomtock,  ^  [Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut,]  and  he  cairied 
with  him  many  note  of  sewan,  that  is,  bags  of  wampum,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  sagamores  of  the  places,  and  they  were  to  distribute  them  amongst  their 
men ;  and  withal  he  carried  powder,  shot,  cloth,  lead  and  guns ;  and  told  them 
he  would  get  all  the  great  Indians  under  him,  and  the  English  should  have  the 
scum  of  the  Indians,  and  he  would  have  those  sagamores  with  their  men  to 
cut  off  the  English,  and  to  be  at  his  command  whenever  he  had  use  of  them, 
and  he  was  to  nnd  them  powder  and  shot  till  he  had  need  of  them.  Further, 
he  sent  one  Govert,  a  Dutchman,  to  Marsey,  on  Long  Island, 'to  JVtttana^m,- 
the  sagamore,  to  assist  him  and  to  do  for  him  what  he  would  have  [him]  do : 
But  the  sagamore  told  him  he  would  have  nothing  to  [duj  with  it:  whereupon 
Govert  gave  the  sagamore  a  great  kettle  to  be  silent  J\/manaham  told  him  he 
had  but  20  men,  and  the  English  had  never  done  him  wrong,  [and]  he  had  no 
cause  to  fight  against  them.  Further,  he  saith  that  Mnnegnttj  the  fiscal,*  and 
the  Dutch  governor  were  up  two  days  in  a  close  room,  with  other  sagamores ; 
and  there  was  no  speaking  with  any  of  them  except  when  they  came  for  a  coal 
of  fire,  f  or  the  like.  And  much  sewan  was  seen  at  that  time  in  Nxnnegrd^B 
hand,  and  he  carried  none  away  with  him ; "  and  that  Romusieoke  told  him  that 
the  governor  bid  him  fiy  for  his  life,  for  the  plot  was  now  discovered. 

Nevertheless,  as  for  any  positive  testimony  that  Mnigr^  was  plotting  against 
the  English,  there  is  none.  That  he  was  in  a  room  to  avoid  company,  while 
his  physieian  was  attending  him,  is  very  probable. 

In  a  long  letter,  dated  26ch  May,  1653,  which  the  governor  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Peter  Stvyvtaant^  wrote  to  the  Engfish,  is  the  tbllowing  passage : — **  It  is 
in  part  true,  as  your  worships  conclude,  that,  about  January,  there  caine  a 
strange  Indiao  from  the  north,^  called  AtiinVgretf,  commondt^r  ofxhe  Narragan- 
sets.  But  he  came  hither  with  a  pass  from  Mr.  John  fVirdhrop,  Upoti  which 
paaS)  as  we  remember,  the  occasion  of  his  coming  was  expressed,  namely,  to 
oe  cured  and  healed ;  and  if,  npon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  there  hath  been 
any  assembly  or  meeting  of  the  Indians,  or  of  their  saganrorcs,  we  know  not 

tor  it]  We  heard  that  he  hath  been  upon  Long  Island,  about  Nayacke,  where 
le  hath  been  for  the  most  part  of  the  winter,  and  hath  had  several  Indians 
with  him,  but  what  he  hath  negotiated  wit!h  them  remains  to  us: unknown: 
only  this  we  know,  that  what  your  worships  lay  nnto  our  charge  are  false 
reports,  and  feigned  informations." 

The  war  with  Ascaasasdtie,  of  which  we  shall  give  all  the  partksulors  in  our' 
possession,  was  the  next  affiiir  of  any  considentble  moment  in  the  life  of 
Mnigrd. 

In  1654,  the  government  of  Rhode  Island  commuaicated  to  Massachusetts, 
that  the  last  siunmer,  A/tnigrdy  without  any  cause,  <*tliat  he  doth  so  much  a9 
allego,  fell  n|ion  the  Long  Island  Indians,  our  friends  and  tributaries,**  and 
kill.Hl  many  of  them,  and  took  others  prisoners,  and  would  not  restore  them. 
**  This  summer  he  hath  made  two  assaults  upon  them ;  in  one  whert^of  he 
kiUed  a  man  and  woman,  that  lived  upon  the  land  of  the  Engliah,  and  within' 

*  A  Dttlcfa  nffircr,  whose  duty  is  similar  to  that  of  treasurer  among  tlie  Eni^rmh. 
t  T»  l>cht  Uieir  pipes,  doubilflts— the  Dnicb  atgreeiog  wsH,  m  die  partieolar^r  staokmg. 
with  the  Lidiaiit. 
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one  of  their  townships ;  and  another  Indian,  that  kept  the  cowb  of  the  Eng- 
lish." He  ha(i  drawn  many  of  the  foreign  Indians  down  from  Connecticut 
and  Hudson  Rivers,  who  rendezvoused  upon  Winthrop's  Island,  where  they 
kiUoil  some  of  his  cattle.*^  This  war  began  in  1653,  and  continued  ^  sevcra] 
years."  f 

Tiie  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  seemed  blind  to  all  complaints 
against  Uncas ;  but  the  NarraganBeta  were  watched  and  harassed  without 
ceasing.  Wherever  we  meet  with  an  unpublished  document  of  those  times, 
the  liict  is  veiy  apparent.  The  chief  of  the  writers  of  the  history  of  that 
period  copy  from  tJie  records  of  the  United  Colonics,  wliich  accounts  for 
their  niuking  out  a  good  case  for  the  English  and  Mohegans.  The  spirit 
whicii  actuated  the  grave  commissioners  is  easily  discovered,  and  I  need  only 
refer  my  readers  to  the  case  of  MiatUunnomok.  Desjierate  errors  require 
othei'H,  oAentimes  still  morc  desperate,  until  the  first  appear  small  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  last!  It  is  all  along  discoverable,  that  those 
venerable  records  are  made  up  from  one  kind  of  evidence,  and  that  when  a 
Narruganset  appeared  in  his  own  defence,  so  many  of  his  enemies  stood 
ready  to  give  him  the  lie,  that  his  indignant  spirit  coidd  not  stoop  to  contra- 
dict or  parley  with  them ;  and  thus  his  assumed  guilt  passed  on  for  history. 
The  long-silenced  and  borne-down  friend  of  the  Indians  of  Moosehausic,!  no 
longer  sleeps.  Amidst  his  toils  and  perils,  he  found  time  to  raise  his  pen  in 
their  defence ;  and  though  his  letters  for  a  season  slept  with  him,  they  are  now 
awaking  at  the  voice  of  day. 

Wiien  the  English  had  resolved,  in  1654,  to  send  a  force  against  the  Nar- 
ragausets,  because  thev  had  had  difficulties  and  wars  with  w^BcassasdUcj  as  we 
havi;  related,  Mr.  H^iUutms  expressed  his  views  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  as  follows: — **The  cause  and  root  of  all  the  present 
mlschiv-fs  is  the  pride  of  two  barbarians,  Aacctsaas^tick,  the  Long  Island  sachem, 
and  JVenekuntU  of  the  Narigenset.  The  former  is  pi*oud  and  foolish,  the  latter 
is  proud  and  fierce.  I  have  not  seen  him  these  many  years,  yet,  from  their 
sober  men,  I  hear  be  pleads,  Ist.  that  A$cassaa6ti(^  a  very  imerior  sachem, 
(bearing  himself  upon  the  English,)  hath  slain  three  or  four  of  his  people, 
and  since  that  sent  him  challenges  and  darings  to  fight  and  mend  himself 
2d.  lie,  Mnekunaly  consulted  by  solemn  messengers,  with  the  chief  of  the  Eng- 
lish governors,  Maj.  £iu/tco<,theu  governor  of  the  Massachusetts,  who  sent  him 
an  implicit  consent  to  right  himself:  upon  which  they  all  plead  that  the  English 
have  ju.st  occasion  of  displeasure.  3d.  Alter  he  had  taken  revenge  upon  the 
Long  Islanders,  and  brought  away  about  14  captives,  (divers  of  them  chief 
women,)  yet  he  restored  them  all  again,  upon  the  mediation  and  desire  of  the 
English.  4th.  Afler  this  peace  [was]  made,  the  Long  Islanders  pretending 
to  visit  JVtndcunat  at  Block  Island,  slaughtered  of  his  Narraganspts  near  30 
persons,  at  midni<;ht ;  two  of  them  of  great  note,  especially  Ifepiteammodi^i 
son,  to  whom  ATtnekunat  was  uncle.  5th.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
aithougli  he  had  drawn  down  the  inlanders  to  his  assistance,  yet,  upon  pro- 
testation of  tiie  English  against  his  proceedings,  he  retreated  and  dissolved  his 
army.  § 

Tlie  great  Indian  apostle  looked  not  so  much  into  these  particulars,  being 
entirely  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  praying  Indians:  but  yet  we  occasionally 
meet  with  him,  and  will  here  introduce  him,  as  an  evidence  against  the 
proceedings  of  Uncta,  and  his  friends  the  commissioners : 

*^  The  case  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  so  far  as  by  the  best  and  most  credible  in- 
telligence, I  have  understood,  presented  to  the  honored  general  court,  [of  Mas- 
sachusetts,]  I.  Unras  his  men,  at  unawares,  set  upon  an  unarmed  poor  people, 
and  slew  eight  persons,  and  carried  captive  twenty-four  women  and  children. 
2.  Some  of  these  were  subjects  to  Mass:  chiisetts*  government,  by  being  the 
subjects  of  JosioH,  ||  3.  They  stied  lor  relief  to  the  worshipful  governor  and 
ina<jistrates.  4.  They  were  pleased  to  send,  (by  some  Indians,)  a  commission 
to  Capt  Deniaon^  [of  Stonington,]  to  demand  these  captives.    5.  Uncaa  his 


•  Manusfirif>t  documentt.  f  Wt'OcT*  HirI.  l^iicr  l.slaiid.  |  Providf.nce. 

&  From  the  origimd  /elUr,  in  mamtsenpt,  anioiig  tlie  iil«g  iu  our  •late-house 
I  Son  of  Cltikataubut, 
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aoBwer  was,  (as  I  heard,)  insolent  6.  They  did  not  only  abuse  the  women 
by  lUthiness,  but  have,  since  this  demand,  sold  away  (as  I  hear)  some  or  all 
of  those  captives.  7.  The  poor  bereaved  Indians  wait  to  see  what  you  please  to 
do.  8.  You  were  pleased  to  tell  them,  you  would  present  it  to  the  free  court, 
and  they  should  expect  their  answer  from  them,  which  they  now  wait  for. 
9.  Aenecro/2,  yea,  all  the  Indians  of  the  country,  wait  to  see  the  issue  of  tliis 
matter."  * 

This  memorial  is  dated  12th  May,  1659,  and  signed  by  John  Eliot ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  there  bad  been  great  delay  in  relieving  those  distressed 
by  tbe  haughty  Uncas.  And  yet,  if  he  were  caused  to  make  remuneration  in 
any  way,  we  do  not  find  any  account  of  it. 

In  1660,  ^  the  general  court  of  Connecticut  did,  by  their  letters  directed  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  other  colonies,  this  last  summer,  represent  an 
intolerable  affront  done  by  tbe  Narraganset  Indians,  and  the  same  was  now 
complained  of  by  the  English  living  at  a  new  plantation  at  Mohegan,  viz: 
that  some  Indians  did,  in  the  dead  tune  of  the  night,  shoot  eight  bullets  into 
an  English  house,  and  fired  the  same ;  wherein  five  Englishmen  were  asleep. 
Of  which  insolency  the  Narraganset  sachems  have  so  far  taken  notice,  as  to 
aend  a  slight  excuse  by  Maj.  Mierforij  that  they  did  neither  consent  to  nor 
allow  of  such  practices,  but  make  no  tender  of  satisfaction."  f  But  tliev 
aaked  the  privilege  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  their  next  session,  at  which 
time  they  (rave  them  to  understand  that  satisfaction  should  be  made.  This 
could  not  ^ve  been  other  than  a  reasonable  request,  but  it  was  not  granted ; 
and  messengers  were  fortliwith  ordered  to  "•  repair  to  JVmigret,  Pessicus^ 
Woquacanoost^  and  the  rest  of  the  Narraganset  sachems,"  to  demand  ^  at  least 
four  of  the  chief  of  them  that  shot  into  the  English  house."  And  in  case 
tbey  should  not  be  delivered,  to  demand  fi^e  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum. 
They  were  directed,  in  particular,  to  <*  charge  JVlfn^T^  with  breach  of  cove<* 
nant,  and  high  neglect  of  their  order,  sent  them  by  Maj.  JViUard^  six  years 
since,  not  to  invade  tlie  Long  Island  Indians ;  and  [that  they]  do  account  tbe 
wrprising  the  Long  Island  Indians  at  Gull  Island,  and  murdering  of  them, 
to  be  an  insolent  carriage  to  the  English,  and  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  act." 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  charges,  and  five  hundred  and 
ninety-five  |  fathoms  of  wampum  was  tbe  price  demanded  for  them ;  and  **  the 
general  court  of  ponnecticut  is  desired  and  empowered  to  s^nd  a  convenient 
company  of  men,  under  some  discreet  leader,  to  force  satisfaction  of  the 
same. above  said,  and  the  charses  of  recovering  the  same;  and  in  case  the 
persons  be  delivered,  they  shall  be  sent  to  Barlmdoes,"  §  and  sold  for  slavea 

It  appears  that  the  force  sent  by  Connecticut  could  not  collect  the  wampum, 
Dor  secure  the  offenders ;  but  for  the  payment,  condescended  to  take  a  mortgage 
of  all  the  Narraganset  county,  with  the  provision  that  it  should  be  void,  if  it 
were  paid  in  four  months,  ^{uissoquus,  ||  Neneglud,  and  Scuttup,  II  signed  the 
deed. 

Mnigret  did  not  engage  with  the  other  Narraganset  chiefs,  in  Philin^s  war* 
Dr.  Mather  **  calls  him  an  *^  old  crafty  sachem,  who  had  with  some  of  his  men 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  rest"  He  must  at  this  time  have* been  "an  old 
aachem,"  for  we  meet  with  him  as  a  chief,  as  early  as  1632. 

Although  Mnigret  was'  not  personally  engaged  in  Philip*8  war,  still  be 
must  have  snfiered  considerably  from  it ;  often  being  obliged  to  send  hia 
people  to  the  English,  to  gratify  some  whim  or  caprice,  and  at  other  times 
to  appear  himselL  On  10  Sept  1675,  eight  of  his  men  came  as  ambassadors 
to  Boston,  **  having  a  certificate  from  Capt  SmiUh^^  ff  who  owned  a  large 

*  Maraucript  Uate  paper.  f  Record  of  ihe  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard. 

X  Tbe  additional  ninety-five  was  for  another  oflfence,  viz.  **  for  the  insolencies  committed  ei 
Air.  Brewster's f  in  killing  aii  Indian  servant  at  Mrs.  Brewster's  feet,  to  her  great  afirightmeat, 
and  stealing  com,  dec,  and  other  affronts."    Haxardj  ii.  4^. 

&  Records  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard. 

If  Tbe  same  called  QuequegiinetUf  the  son  of  Magnus.  Newcom  and  Awashars  were 
witnesses.    The  deed  iuelf  may  be  seen  on  file  among  oar  State  Papers. 

If  Grandson  of  CanonicuSf  son  of  Magnus,  and  brother  of  Qu.auegui:e>'* 

••  Brief  History,  20.  ^„    a  a 

ft  Captain  Ric/uird  Smith,  probably,  who  settled  qtiite  early  in  that  country,  we  naa 
him  there  15  yean  before  this. 
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estate  in  Narraganset.  After  having  finished  their  business,  they  received 
a  pass  from  the  authorities  to  return  to  their  own  country.  Tliis  certificate 
or  pass  was  fastened  to  a  staff  and  carried  by  one  in  front  of  the  rest.  As 
they  were  f^oiug  out  of  Boston  "  a  back  way,"  two  men  met  them,  and  seized 
upon  him  that  carried  the  pass.  These  men  were  brothers,  who  had  had  a 
brother  killed  by  PhUip'a  men  some  time  before.  This  Indian  they  accused 
of  killing  him,  and  in  court  swore  to  his  identity,  and  he  was  in  a  few  days 
hanged.* 

Notwithstanding  these  afiairs,  another  embassy  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Boston.  On  the  15  September  "  the  authority  of  Boston  sent  a  party  "  to  order 
JS/iniffret  to  appear  there  in  person, -to  give  an  account  of  his  sheltering 
Qucdapen,  the  squaw-sachem  of  Narraganset  He  sent  word  that  he  would 
come  "  provided  he  might  be  safely  returned  back."  Mr,  Smilh,  "  living  near 
him,  oftered  himself,  wife  and  children,  and  estate,  as  hostages  "  for  his  safe 
return,  and  the  embassy  forthwith  departed  for  Boston.  A  son,  f  however,  of 
Mnigret,  was  deputed  prime  minister,  "he  himself  being  very  aged." 

Captain  Smith  accompanied  them,  and  when  they  came  to  Roxbury  they 
were  met  by  a  company  of  English  soldiers,  whose  martial  appearance  so 
frightened  them,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  Mr.  Smith,  they 
would  have  escaped  as  from  an  enemy. 

They  remained  at  Boston  several  days,  until  "  by  degrees  they  came  to  this 
agreement :  That  tliey  were  to  deliver  the  squaw-sachem  within  so  manv 
days  at  Boston  ;  and  the  league  of  peace  was  then  by  them  confirmed,  which 
was  much  to  the  general  satisfaction ;  but  many  had  bard  thoughts  of  them, 
fearing  they  will  at  last  prove  treacherous."  | 

JVinigret  was  opposed  to  Christianity ;  not  perhaps  so  much  fi^m  a  disbelief 
of  it,  as  from  a  dislike  of  the  practices  of  those  who  professed  it.  When  Mr. 
Mayhcto  desired  J^nigret  to  allow  him  to  preach  to  his  people,  the  sagacious 
chief  "  bid  him  go  and  make  the  English  good  first,  and  chid  Mr.  Mayhtw  for 
hindering  him  from  bis  business  and  labor."  § 

There  were  other  Niantick  sachems  of  this  name,  who  succeeded  NinigrtL 
According  to  the  author  of  the  **  Memoir  of  the  Mohegans,"  |J  one  would 
suppose  he  was  alive  in  1716,  as  that  writer  himself  stippoaea ;  but  if  the 
anecdote  there  given  be  true,  it  related  doubtless  to  CharUs  JVtnM|Tet,  who,  I 
suppose,  was  his  son.  He  is  mentioned  by  Mason,  in  his  history  of  the  Pequot 
^war,  as  having  received  a  part  of  the  goods  taken  from  Captain  Stone,  at  the 
time  he  was  killed  by  the  requots,  in  1634.  The  time  of  bis  death  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

The  burying-places  of  the  family  of  Mntgrd  are  in  Chai-lestown,  R.  L  It 
is  said  that  the  old  chief  was  buried  at  a  place  called  Burying  Hill,  "a  mile 
fix>m  the  street"  A  stone  in  one  of  the  places  of  interment  has  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

**  Here  Idh  tkt  Body  of  George,  the  son  of  Charlea  JVtntgrrf,  King  of  the 
Ndtivea,  and  of  Hannah  fds  Wife,    Died  Decemr.  y  22, 1732 :  ctjpcrf  6  mo. 

"  George,  the  last  king,  was  brother  of  Mary  Sachem,  who  is  now,  [1832,] 
sole  heir  to  the  crown.  Mary  does  not  know  her  age  ;  but  from  data  given  by 
ber  husband,  John  Harry,  she  must  be  about  OS.  Her  mother's  father  was 
George  Nmigret.  Thomas  his  son  was  the  next  king.  Esther,  sister  of  lyicmas. 
George,  the  brother  of  Mary  above  named,  and  the  last  king  crowned,  died 
aged  about  20  years.  George  was  son  of  Esther,  Mary  has  daughters,  but  no 
sons."  H 

On  a  division  of  the  captive  Pequots,  in  1637,  A/tnigret  was  to  have  twenty, 
"  when  he  should  satisfy  for  a  mare  of  Elttoeed^*  Pomroye's  killed  by  his  men." 
This  remained  unsettled  in  1659,  a  space  of  twenty-two  years.  This  debt 
certainly  was  ouUawed!  Poquin,  or  Poquoiam,  was  the  name  of  the  man  who 
killed  the  mare.ff  He  was  a  Pequot,  and  brother-in-law  to  Mianttmnomohf 
and  was  among  those  captives  assigned  to  him  at  their  final  dispersion,  when 

•  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  30.  f  Probably  Catapazat. 

LOId  Indian  Chronicle,  32.  J  Douglas's  Summary,  ii.  118. 

In  1  Co/l.  Mass.  Hist,  8oc.  ix.  83.  IT  MS.  communicalion  of  Rev.  Wtn.  Ely, 

Familiarly  caUed  Elty,  probably  from  Eitwood.         ft  Hazard,  ii.  188, 189. 
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the  Pequot  war  was  ended  ;  at  which  time  Pomeroy  states  ^  all  sorts  of  horses 
were  at  an  high  price.''  MicaUunnomoh  had  agreed  to  pay  the  deinaDd,  hut 
his  death  prevented  him.  ^nifrret  was  called  upon,  as  he  inherited  a 
considerable  part  of  MumtunnomoK^s  estate,  especially  his  part  of  the  Pequots, 
of  whom  Poquoiam  was  one.  He  was  afterwards  called  a  Niantick  and 
brMer  to  JVintgret.^ 

Pessaccs,  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  though  under  a  variety 
of  names,  was  bom  about  1623,  and,  consequently,  was  about  20  years  of  age 
when  his  brother,  Miantunnomok,  was  killed,  f  The  same  arbitrary  course,  as 
we  have  seen  already  in  tlie  present  chapter,  was  pursued  towards  him  by  the 
English,  as  had  been  before  towards  ABarUtmnomohj  and  still  continued 
towards  Mnigretj  and  other  Narraganset  chie&.  Mr.  CobhetX  makes  this 
record  of  him :  *^In  the  year  1645,  proud  Pusacua  with  his  Narraganscts,  with 
whom  JS/xnigret  and  his  Niantigs  join ;  so  as  to  provoke  the  English  to  a  just 
war  against  them.  And,  accordmgly,  forces  were  sent  from  all  the  towns  to 
meet  at  Boston,  and  did  so,  and  hed  a  party  of  fifty  horse  to  go  with  them 
under  Mr.  Leveret,  as  the  captain  or  the  horse."  Edward  Gibbons  was 
commander  in  chief^  and  Mr.  Thompson,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Braintree, 
"was  to  sound  the  silver  trumpet  along  with  his  army."§  But  they  were 
met  by  deputies  from  Pessacxts  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  an  accommodation 
took  place,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Mni^ret, 

The  commissioners,  having  met  at  New  Haven  m  September  1646,  expected, 
according  to  the  treaty  made  at  Boston  with  the  Narraganscts,  as  particu- 
larized in  the  life  of  ifncas,  that  they  would  now  meet  them  here  to  settle  the 
remaining  difficulties  with  that  chief.  But  the  time  having  nearly  expired, 
and  none  appearing,  ^the  commissioners  did  seriously  consider  what  course 
should  be  taken  with  them.  They  called  to  minde  their  breach  of  couenant 
in  all  the  articles,  that  when  aboue  1300  fedome  of  wampan  was  diie  they 
sent,  as  if  they  would  put  a  scorne  vpon  the  [English,]  20  fathome,  and  a  few 
old  kettles."  The  Narraganscts  said  it  was  owing  to  the  backwardness  of 
the  Nianticks  that  the  wampum  had  not  been  paio,  and  the  Nianticks  laid  it 
to  the  Narraganscts.  One  hundred  fathom  had  been  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  present  by  the  Nianticks,  they  promising  "  to  send 
what  was  due  to  the  colonies  uery  speedily,"  but  he  would  not  accept  of  it. 
He  told  them  they  might  leave  it  with  Cuchamakiny  and  when  tiiey  had 
performed  the  rest  of  their  agreement,  **  he  would  consider  of  it."  The 
commissioners  had  understood,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Narraganset 
sachems  had  raised  wampum  among  their  men,  "and  by  good  cuideuce  it 
appeared,  that  by  presents  of  wampum,  they  are  practisinge  with  the  Mohawkes, 
and  widi  the  Indyans  in  those  parts,  to  engage  thein  in  some  designe  agniiist 
the  English  and  Vnciw."  Therefore,  "the  commissioners  haue  a  cleare  way 
open  to  right  thcmsehies,  accordinge  to  iustice  by  war;  yet  to  shew  how  highly 
they  prize  peace  with  all  men,  and  particularly  to  manifest  their  forbearance  and 
long  sutferinge  to  these  barbarians,  it  was  agrcede,  that  first  the  forcinentiotied 
present  should  be  returned,"  and  then  a  declaration  of  war  to  follow. 

At  the  same  court,  complaint  was  brought  against  the  people  of  Pessacus  by 
"Mr.  Pelhfim  on  behalf  ot  Richard  Woody  and  Mr.  Pinckam,^  [Pinchon,]  that 
they  had  committed  sundry  thefts.  Mr.  Brown,  on  behalf  of  H'm,  Smith  of 
Rehoboth,  preferred  a  similar  charge ;  but  the  Indians  having  no  knowledge  of 
the  procedure,  it  was  suspended. 

Thus  the  Narraganscts  were  suffered  to  remain  unmolested  until  the  next 
year,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  the  story  about  their  hiring  the  Mohawks  and 
others  to  assist  them  against  Uncaa  and  the  English,  turned  out  to  b  ^  any 
thing  else  but  a  sort  of  bugbear,  probably  invented  by  the  Mohegans.  "  One 
principall  cause  of  the  comissioners  meetinge  together  at  this  time,  [26  July, 
1647,]  being,"  say  the  records,  "  to  consider  what  course  should  be  held  wiih 
the  Narraganset  Indyan»; "  the  charges  being  at  tliis  time  much  the  same  as 
at  the  previous  meeting.    It  was  therefore  ordered  that  Thomas  Stanton, 

*  Sec  Hazard,  n.  162. 

t  MS.  letter,  subscribed  with  the  mark  of  the  sachem  Pumham,  on  the  file  at  our  capital, 
(Mass.)  . 

t  MS.  NarraUve.  t  Mather'9  lUktion,  and  Hazard. 
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Benedict  Anmld^  and  Sergeant  Waite  should  be  sent  to  PeasMkSj  ^enegrate 
and  JVekdamvk^  to  know  why  tliey  had  not  paid  the  wampum  as  tliey  agreed, 
and  why  they  did  not  come  to  New  Haven ;  and  that  now  tliey  might  meet 
Uncos  at  Boston ;  and  tiierefore  were  advised  to  attend  there  without  delay ; 
but  "yf  tliey  retuse  or  delay,  they  intend  to  send  no  more,"  and  they  must 
abide  the  consequences.  When  the  English  messengers  had  delivered  their 
message  to  Pessacus^  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

"  The  reason  I  did  not  meet  the  English  sachems  at  New  Haven  last  year, 
is,  they  did  not  notify  me.  It  is  true  I  have  broken  my  covenant  these  two 
yeiu-s,  and  that  now  is,  and  constantly  has  been,  the  grief  of  my  spirit  And 
the  reason  I  do  not  meet  them  now  at  Boston  is  because  I  am  sick.  If  I.  were 
hut  jinnty  well  I  wouW  go.  I  have  sent  my  mind  in  full  to  JS/tnigret,  and 
what  he  does  I  will  abide  by.  I  have  sent  Pwopynamdt  and  Pomumsks  to  ga 
and  hoar,  and  testify  that  I  have  betnisted  my  full  mind  witk  J^enegraU.  You 
know  well,  however,  tliat  when  I  made  that  covenant  two  years  ago,  1  did  it 
in  fear  of  the  army  that  I  did  see ;  and  though  the  English  kept  their  cove- 
nant witli  me,  yet  they  were  ready  to  go  to  Narraganset  and  kill  me,  and 
the  commissioners  said  they  would  do  it,  if  I  did  not  sign  what  they  bad 
written." 

Moyanno,  another  chief,  said  he  had  confided  the  business  with  JS/xnigret  last 
spring,  and  would  now  abide  by  whatever  he  should  do. 

When  the  English  messengers  returned  and  made  known  what  bad  been 
done,  the  commissioners  said  that  Pessacus*  speech  contained  ^  seuerall  pa»* 
sagrs  of  vntruth  and  guile,  and  [they]  were  vnsatisfyed." 

What  measures  the  Whites  took  ''to  right  themselues,"  or  whether  any, 
imniediately,  is  not  very  distinctly  stated ;  lyit,  the  next  year,  1648,  there  were 
some  military  movements  of  the  English,  and  a  company  of  soldiers  was  sent 
into  Narraganset,  occasioned  by  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute,  and  some 
other  less  important  matters.  PessaciiSj  having  knowledge  of  their  approach, 
fled  to  Rhode  Island.  "JVtnicrq/T  entertained  them  courteously,  f there  they 
staid  the  Lord^s  day,)  and  came  back  with  them  to  Mr.  HtUianir,  and  then 
Puaacus  and  Canonicus'  son,  being  delivered  of  their  fear,  came  to  them ;  and 
being  demanded  about  hiring  the  Mohawks  against  UncaSy  they  solemnly 
denied  it ;  only  they  confessed,  that  the  Mohawks,  being  a  great  sachem,  and 
their  ancient  friend,  and  being  come  so  near  them,  they  sent  some  20  fathom 
of  wainpum  for  him  to  tread  upon,  as  the  manner  of  Indians  is,"  *  The 
matter  seems  to  have  rested  here ;  PtsaacuSy  as  usual,  having  promised  what 
was  d(  sired. 

This  chif.'f  was  killed  by  the  Mohawks,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  life  of  Car 
Tumicus,  His  life  was  a  scene  of  almost  perpetual  troubles.  As  late  as  Sep- 
tember, H]GSj  his  name  stands  first  among  others  of  his  nation,  in  a  complaint 
sent  to  them  by  >tassnchu9rtts.  The  messengers  sent  with  it  were,  Rich^. 
Wayiy  Captain  W,  Wrighiy  and  Captain  Sam^,  Mostly;  and  it  was  in  terms 
thus : — 

'*  Whereas  Capt  Wm,  Hudson  and  John  ViaU  of  Boston,  in  the  name  of 
themselves  and  others,  proprietors  of  lands  and  farms  in  the  Narmganset 
country,  have  complained  unto  us,  [the  court  of  Muss.,]  of  the  great  insolen- 
cies  and  injuries  offered  unto  them  and  their  people  by  severed,  as  burning 
their  hay,  killing  sundry  horses,  and  in  s|:)ccial  manner,  about  one  month  since, 
forced  some  of  their  people  from  their  labors  in  mowing  grass  upon  their  own 
land,  and  assaulted  othe^  in  the  high  way,  as  they  rode  about  their  occasions ; 
by  'iirowing  many  stones  at  them  and  their  horses,  and  beating  their  hoiaes  as 
they  rode  upon  them,"  &.c.  The  remonstrance  then  goes  on  warning  them  to 
desist,  or  otherwise  tliey  might  expect  severity.  Had  Moady  been  as  well 
known  then  among  the  Indians,  as  he  was  aflerwards,  his  presence  would 
doubtless  have  been  enough  to  have  caused  quietness,  as  pemaps  it  did  even 
at  this  time.  • 

*  WhUhrofft  Journal. 
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UivcAS,  called  also  Poqain^  Poqiunam,  Poquim^  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  of 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  considerable,  has  lefl  no  verj 
favorable  character  u|>on  record.  His  life  is  a  series  of  changes,  without  any 
of  those  brilliant  acts  of  magnanimity,  which  throw  a  veil  over  numerous 
errore.  Mr.  Gookin  gives  us  this  character  of  him  in  the  year  1674 :  (Mr. 
James  Fitch  having  been  sent  alx)ut  tiiis  time  to  pi^each  among  the  Mohe^ns :) 
**  I  am  apt  to  fear,"  says  he,  ^  that  a  great  obstniction  unto  his  labors  is  m  the 
sachem  of  those  Indians,  whose  name  is  Unkas ;  an  old  and  wicked,  wilful 
nmii,  a  drtmknrd,  and  otherwise  very  vicious;  who  hath  always  been  an 
opjioser  and  undcrininer  of  praying  to  God."  *  Nevertheless,  the  charitable 
Mr.  Hubbardj  when  he  wrote  his  Narrative,  seems  to  have  had  some  hopes 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  with  alK)ut  the  same  grounds,  nay  better,  perhaps, 
than  those  on  which  Bishop  Warburton  declared  Pope  to  be  such. 

Uncas  lived  to  a  great  affc.  He  was  a  sachem  before  the  Pequot  wars,  and 
was  alive  in  1G80.  At  this  tune,  Mr.  Hubbard  makes  this  remark  upon  him: 
''He  is  alive  and  well,  and  may  proliably  hve  to  see  all  his  enemies  buried 

before  him."t 

From  an  epitaph  on  one  of  his  sons,  copied  in  the  Historical  Collections, 
we  do  not  infer,  as  the  writer  there  seems  to  have  done,  "  tliat  the  race  of 
Vncas ^  was  ^obnoxious  in  collonial  history  ;"  but  rather  attribute  it  to  some 
waggish  Englishman,  who  had  no  otlier  design  than  tliat  of  making  sport  lor 
hiins^^lf  and  others  of  like  humor.  It  is  upon  his  tomb-stone,  and  is  qs 
follows : — 

**  Here  lies  the  bo<ljr  of  Sunseeto 
Own  sou  to  Uncas  grandson  to  Oneko  \ 
Wlm  were  (be  famous  sachems  of  Moheoan 
But  now  they  are  all  dead  I  think  it  is  tcerheegen" $ 

The  connections  of  Uncas  were  somewhat  numerous,  and  the  names  of 
sevenJ  of  them  will  be  found  as  we  proceed  with  his  life,  and  elsewhereu 
Oneko^  a  sou,  was  the  most  noted  of  them. 

lu  the  liegiuningof  August,  1<>75,  Uncas  was  ordered  to  appear  at  Boston, 
and  to  suri-ender  his  arms  to  the  English,  and  give  such  other  security  for  his 
neutrality  (ir  co(i|)eratioii  in  the  war  now  begun  between  the  English  and 
AVam|KUioagB,  as  might  l)e  required  of  him-  The  messenger  who  was  sent  ta 
mid\e  this  reciiiisition,  soon  returned  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  three  sons  of 
Uncas  and  al^out  60  of  iiis  men,  and  a  quantity  of  arms.  The  two  younger 
sous  were  tiikeii  into  custmly  as  hostages,  and  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  they 
were  reuinining  as  late  as  the  10  November  following,  They  are  said  to  have 
been  lU  this  time  not  ftir  from  30  yc^ars  of  age,  but  their  names  ate  not  men* 

•  1  (*off.  Mts.n.  Hist.  Roc.  i.  208.    Moheek.  si'ncc  Hfontnllef  Conncclicul,  about  10  miles 
BOfih  of  New  London,  is  the  place  "where  Unkas,  and  his  sons,  aiiil'Wauuho,  are  sachcMns." 


t  iriftt.  New  En^.  44VI-.-* "  Altbousli  be  be  a  friend  to  the  English,  yet  he  and  all  his  meo 
conliuue  pagans  stiU."  I67G.     Or.  I.  Mather,  lirief  Hi^t.  4d. 

\  The  wftter  or  sculptor  uo  doubt  meant  the  contrary  of  this,  if,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  m<*«jit  any  ihiut^. 

^  A  genuine  Imlian  word,  and,  as  it  is  used  here,  means,  simply,  foelL  "  Then  they  bid 
■w  altr  my  imUep,  |o  see  if  that  were  frozen :  I  did  so.  When  they  saw  that,  the/  said  thai 
tdtaregoi."    StaekweWs  Nor,  of  his  CapticUy  amamg  the  tsUans  in  1677. 
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tioned.*     Oneko  was  employed  with  his  60  men,  and  proceeded  on  an  expe- 
dition, as  will  be  found  stated  elsewhere. 

Uncas  was  originally  a  Pequot,  and  one  of  the  26  war  captains  of  that 
famous,  but  ill-fated  nation.  Upon  some  intestine  commotions,  he  revolted 
against  his  sachem,  and  set  up  for  himself.  This  took  place  about  the  time 
that  nation  became  known  to  the  English,  perhaps  in  1634  or  5;  or,  as  it 
would  seem  from  some  circumstances,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pequot  war. 
Peters, \  an  author  of  not  much  authority,  says,  that  the  "colonists  declared 
him  King  of  Mohegan,  to  reward  him  for  deserting  SassacusJ"  We  are  told, 
by  the  same  author,  that,  afler  the  death  of  Uncas,  Oneko  would  not  deed  any 
lands  to  the  colony;  upon  which  he  was  deposed,  and  his  natural  brother, 
Ahimileck^  was,  by  the  English,  advanced  to  the  office  of  chief  sachem. 
Oneko,  not  acknowledging  the  validity  of  this  procedure,  sold,  in  process  of 
time,  all  his  lands  to  two  individuals,  named  Mason  and  Harrison.  But, 
meantime,  AbimUeck  sold  the  same  lands  to  the  colony.  A  lawsuit  followed, 
and  was,  at  first,  decided  in  favor  of  the  colony  ;  but,  on  a  second  trial.  Mason 
and  Harrison  got  the  case — bid  not  the  property ;  for,  as  Peters  tells  us,  "  the 
colony  kept  possession  under  Abimileckj  their  cnmted  King  of  Mohegan,"  and 
"  found  mp.ans  to  confound  the  claim  of  those  comiK'titors  without  establishing 
their  own." 

By  the  revolt  of  Uncas,  the  Pequot  territories  became  divided,  and  that  part 
called  Moheag,  or  Mohegan,  fell  generally  under  his  dominion,  and  extended 
from  near  the  Connecticut  River  on  the  south,  to  a  space  of  disputed  country 
on  the  north,  next  the  Narraganseis.  By  a  recurrence  to  our  account  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Pequots  and  Narragansets,  a  pretty  clear  idea  may  be  had 
of  all  three. 

This  saohem  seems  early  to  have  courted  the  favor  of  the  English,  which, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  occasioned  by  the  fear  he  was  in  from  his 
potent  and  warlike  neighbors,  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south.  In  May, 
16^17,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  English  in  their  war  upon  the 
Pequots.  Knowing  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  them,  the  English  at 
first  were  nearly  as  afraid  of  Uncas  and  his  men,  as  they  were  of  the  Pequots. 
But  when,  on  the  15  of  the  same  month,  they  had  arrived  at  Say  brook  fort,  a 
circumstance  happened  that  tended  much  to  remove  their  suspicions,  and  is 
related  by  Dr.  Mather  as  follows:  "Some  of  Uncas  his  men  being  then  at 
Baybrook,  in  order  to  assisting  the  English  against  the  Pequots,  espied  seven 
Indians,  and  slily  encompassing  them,  slew  five  of  them,  and  took  one  prison- 
er, and  brought  him  to  the  English  fort,  which  was  giT»t  satisfaction  and  en- 
courngement  to  the  English  ;  who,  before  that  exploit,  had  many  fears  touch- 
ing the  fidelity  of  the  Moheag  Indiana  He  whom  thev  took  prisoner  was  a 
perfidious  villain,  one  that  could  speak  English  well,  Viaviiig  in  trmes  past 
lived  in  the  fort,  and  knowing  ail  the  English  there,  had  Iwen  at  the  slaughter- 
ing of  all  the  English  that  were  slaughtered  thereabouts.  He  was  a  contin- 
ual ppy  about  the  fort,  informing  Sassacits  of  what  he  could  learn.  When 
this  bloody  traitor  was  executed,  his  lirnbs  were  by  violence  pulled  from  one 
another,  and  burned  to  ashes.  Some  of  the  Indian  executioners  barl>anMisly 
taking  his  fiesh,  they  gave  it  to  one  another,  and  did  eat  it,  withal  singing 
about  the  fire."{ 

Notwithstanding,  noth  Uncas  and  J^Eantunnomoh  were  accused  of  harboring 
fugitive  Pequots,  after  the  Mystic  fight,  as  our  accounts  will  abun(^antly  prove. 
It  is  true  they  had  agreed  not  to  harl)or  them,  but  fierhaps  the  phi'anthropist 
will  not  judge  them  harder  for  erring  on  the  score  of  mercy,  than  their  Eng- 
lish friends  for  their  strictly  religious  perseverance  in  revenge, 

A  traditionary  story  of  tineas  pursuing,  overtaking,  and  executirg  a  Pequot 
sachem,  as  given  in  the  Historical  Collections,  may  not  be  unqualifiedly  true. 
It  was  after  Mystic  fight,  and  is  as  follows:  Most  of  the  English  forcrs  pur- 
sued the  fugitives  by  water,  westward,  while  some  followed  by  land  with 
Uncas  and  his  Indians.  At  a  point  of  land  in  Guilford,  they  came  upon  a 
great  Prquot  sachem,  and  a  few  of  his  men.    Knowing  they  were  pursued^ 

*  OIci  Indian  Chronicle,  15.  f  In  his  Hist,  of  ConuecticoL 

X  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  ite.  46. 
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they  had  gone  into  an  adjacent  peninsula,  ^Jioping  their  pursuers  would 
have  passed  by  tliem.  But  Uncos  kueiv  Indian's  cratl,  and  ordered  some  of 
his  men  to  search  that  point  The  Pequots  perceiving  that  they  were  pur- 
sued, swam  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  which  is  narrow.  But  tliey  were 
waylaid,  and  taken  as  they  kinded.  The  sactiem  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  to 
death.  Uncos  shot  him  with  an  arrow,  cut  off  his  head,  and  stuck  it  up  in 
the  crotch  of  a  ku-ge  oak-tree  near  the  harbor,  where  the  skull  remained  for 
a  great  many  years.''  *  This  was  the  origin  of  Sachem's  Head,  by  wliich 
name  tbe  harbor  of  Guilford  is  well-known  to  coasters. 

Dr.  Mather  records  the  expedition  of  the  English,  but  makes  no  mention  of 
Uneas.  He  says,  they  set  out  from  Say  brook  fort,  and  ^  sailed  westward  in 
pursuit  of  the  Pequots,  who  were  fled  that  way.  Sailing  along  to  the  westward 
of  Mononowuttuck,  the  wind  not  answering  their  desires,  they  cast  auchor.** 
^  Some  scattering  Pequots  were  then  taken  and  slain,  as  also  the  Pequot 
sachem,  before  expressed,!  had  his  head  cut  off,  whence  that  place  did  bear 
the  name  of  Sachem's  H£ad."| 

Unceu^s  fear  of  the  Pequots  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  hostility  to 
them ;  and  when  he  saw  them  vanquished,  he  probably  began  to  relent  his 
miprovoked  severity  towards  his  countrymen,  many  of  whom  were  his  near 
relations ;  and  this  may  account  for  his  endeavors  to  screen  some  of  them 
from  their  more  vindintive  enemies.  The  next  spruig  after  the  war,  5  March, 
1638,  ^  UnkuSy  alias  Okoco,  the  Monahegan  sachem  ui  the  twist  of  Pequod 
River,  came  to  Boston  with  37  men*  He  came  from  Connecticut  with  Mr. 
Haynes,  and  tendered  the  governor  a  present  of  20  fathom  of  wampum. 
Tbjs  was  at  ct>urt,  and  it  was  thought  tit  by  the  council  to  refuse  it,  till  he 
had  given  satisfaction  about  the  Pequots  he  kept,  &.c.  Upon  this  he  was 
much  dejected,  and  made  account  we  would  have  killed  hhn ;  but,  two  days 
after,  having  received  good  satisfaction  of  his  innoceucy,  &lc,  and  he  prouiis^ 
ing  to  submit  to  the  order  of  the  English,  touching  the  Pequots  he  had,  and 
the  differences  between  the  Narragansetts  and  him,  we  accepted  his  present 
And  about  half  an  hour  after,  he  came  to  tlie  governor,"  and  made  the  Ibllow- 
'  ing  speech.    Laying  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  he  said, 

^  This  heart  is  not  mine,  but  yours.  I  hoDe  no  men :  they  are  all  yours,  Comr 
mand  me  any  difficult  thing,  I  wiU  do  it.  I  will  not  believe  any  Imlians*  toorda 
against  the  thiglish.  If  any  man  shaU  kiU  an  Englishman,  1  unU  put  him  to 
death,  were  he  never  so  dear  to  me." 

*^  So  the  governor  gave  him  a  fair  red  coat,  and  defrayed  his  and  his  men's 
diet,  and  gave  them  com  to  relieve  them  homeward,  and  a  letter  of  protection 
to  all  men,  &c.  and  he  departed  very  joyful."  § 

For  the  gratilScation  of  tlie  curious,  we  give,  from  Dr. Edwards's  ''Observa- 
tions on  the  Muhkekaneew  [Mohegan]  i^guage,"  the  Lord's  prayer  in  that 
dialect.  **  Nbgh-nuh,  ne  spummuck  oi-e-on,  tough  mau-weh  wneh  wiu-ko-se-auk 
ne-an-ne  anrnurwoi-e-on.  Ta^h  ne  aunrdiu-wut-am-mun  toa^wehrtu-seek  ma- 
wdi  noh  pum-meh.  .A/e  ae-noi-hit-teeh  mau-toeh  auMm-neek  noh  hkev  oie-chedc, 
ne  aun-ckurwut-arn'mun,  ne  aur^noi-kU-teet  neek  spwn-muk  oie-cheeH  Men-e- 
nau-nvh  noo-nooh  wuh-ham^auk  tquogh  nuh  uh-huy^u-tmn'Ouk  ngum-mauryfeh. 
Ohq-u-td-a-mou^oe-nau-nuh  aiur^neh  mu-ma-ehoire-au-keh  he  anneh  ohq-u-ut-a- 
mou^um-e-auk  num-peh  neek  mu-maH:heh  on-neh-o-quau-keeL  Cheen  hqu-vkr 
quau-ekthrsi'U-keh  anrmehre-henaurnvh.  Pan'-nee-weh  htoU'We-wtu-nuh  neen 
maum-tehrkeh.  jKe-oA  ng-wehrcheh  km-ovrwaurweh  mau-weh  noh  pumrmeh ;  kt- 
an-woi ;  es-tah  aw-aun  W'Hn^noi-yu-wun  ne  aurnoi-e-yon ;  han-wee-weh  ne  kt' 
tf^-noi-een." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Mohegans,  the  Pequots,  the  Narragansets  and 
Nipmucks ;  or  so  near  did  they  approach  one  another,  that  each  could  under- 
stand the  other  through  the  united  extent  of  their  territories. 

Uncas  was  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  all  the  wars  against  his  country- 
men, on  the  part  of  the  English,  during  his  life-tinie.l|     He  shielded  some  of 

the  in&nt  setUements  of  Connecticut  in  times  of  troubles,  especially  Norwich. 

"  ...     -  -■ 

•  Hiat  OuOfrrd,  in  1  CoU,  Mait.  Hitt.  8cc.  100. 

f  His  name  is  not  montioned.  |  Relation,  49. 

i   VVittthrop,  Jour.  i.  265-6.  \  MS.  commuaicalioa  of  Rov.  Mr.  Ely, 
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To  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  the  Mohegans  seemed  more  panicularly 
attached,  probably  from  tiie  circumstance  of  some  of  its  settlers  having 
relieved  them  when  besieged  by  •Vinifirrf,  as  will  be  found  related  in  the 
ensuing  history.  The  remnant  of  the  Mohegans,  in  17G8,  was  settled  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  New  London,  about  five  miles  south  of  Norwich ;  at 
which  place  they  had  a  reservation. 

The  Mohegans  had  a  burying-place  called  the  Roval  hurying-rround^  and 
this  was  set  apart  for  the  family  of  Uncos,  It  is  close  by  the  rails  of  the  stream 
called  Yantic  River,  in  Norwich  city ;  **  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot"  The 
ground  containing  the  grave  of  Uncas  is  at  present  owned  by  C.  Goddard,  Es<]. 
of  Norwich.  This  gentleman  has,  very  laudably,  caused  an  inclosure  to  be 
set  about  it* 

When  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  had  met  in  1643,  com- 
plaint was  made  to  them  by  Uncas,  that  ^^rdunnomoh  had  employed  a  Pcquot 
to  kill  him,  and  that  this  Pequot  was  one  of  his  own  subjects.  He  sliot  Uncas 
with  an  arrow,  and,  not  doubting  but  tliat  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose, 
**  fled  to  the  Nanohigeansets,  or  their  confederates,"  and  proclaimed  that  he 
bad  killed  him.  **llut  when  it  was  known  Vncas  was  not  dead,  though 
wounded,  the  traitor  was  taught  to  say  that  Uncus  had  cut  through  his  own 
arm  with  a  flint,  and  hired  the  Pequot  to  say  he  had  shot  and  killed  him. 
Myantinomo  being  sent  for  by  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  upon  another 
occasion,  brought  the  Pequot  with  him :  but  when  this  disguise  would  not 
serve,  and  that  the  English  out  of  his  [the  Pequot's]  own  moutli  found  him 
guilty,  and  w^ould  have  sent  him  to  Uncus  his  sagamore  to  be  proceeded 
against,  J^fyaniinomo  desired  he  might  not  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  promising 

(that]  he  would  send  [him]  himself  to  Vncus  to  be  examined  and  punished ; 
^ut,  contrary  to  his  promise,  and  fearing,  as  it  appears,  hb  own  treachery 
might  be  discouered,  he  within  a  day  or  two  cut  on  the  Peacott^s  head,  that 
be  might  tell  no  talcs.  Afler  this  some  attempts  were  made  to  poison  Fncitf, 
and,  as  is  reported,  to  take  away  his  life  by  sorcery.  That  bmus  discovered, 
some  of  Sequasson^s  company,  an  Indian  sagamore  allied  to,  una  an  intimate 
confederate  with  Myantinomo,  shot  at  Unau  as  he  was  going  doWn  Conectacatt 
River  with  a  arrow  or  two.  Vneus,  according  to  the  foresaid  agreement," 
which  was,  in  case  of  difficulty  between  them,  that  the  English  should  be 
applied  to  as  umpires,  complained  to  them.  They  endeavored  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  Uncas  and  Sequasson ;  but  Seauasson  would  hear  to  no  over- 
tures of  the  kind,  and  intimated  that  he  should  lie  borne  out  in  his  rescdution 
by  Miantunnomoh.  The  result  was  the  war  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account  in  the  life  of  Miantunnomoh,  We  bare  also  spoken  there  of  the 
agency  of  the  English  in  the  affair  of  MiamiunnomofCs  death ;  but  that  no  light 
mav  be  withheld  which  can 'in  any  way  reflect  upon  that  important  as  weU  «8 
melancholy  event,  we  will  give  all  that  the  commissioners  have  recorded  in 
their  records  concerning  it  But  firstly,  we  should  notice,  that,  afler  Manlun- 
noinoh  was  taken  prisoner,  the  Indians  afiirmed,  (the  adherents  of  Uneas 
doubtless,)  that  Miantunnomoh  had  engaged  the  Mohawks  to  join  him  in  his 
wars,  and  that  tliey  were  then  encamped  only  a  day's  journey  fix>m  the  fron- 
tiers,  waiting  for  him  to  attain  his  liberty.    The  reccM^  then  proceeds: — 

^  These  things  being  duly  weighed  and  considered,  the  commissioners 
apparently  see  that  Vncus  cannot  be  safe  while  Afyanimomo  lives ;  but  that, 
eitner  by  secret  treachery  or  open  force,  his  life  will  be  still  in  danger. 
Mlierefore  they  think  he  may  justly  put  such  a  fake  and-  blood-tbirety  eiiemy 
to  death ;  but  in  his  own  jurisdiction,  not  in  the  English  plantations.  And 
advising  that,  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  mercy  and  moderation  be  showed, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians  who  exercise  tortures  and  cruelty. 
And  Vncus  having  hitherto  shown  himself  a  friend  to  the  English,  and  in  this 
craving  their  advice ;  [therefore,!  if  the  Nanohiggansitts  Indjans  or  others 
shall  unjusdy  assault  Vtwus  for  this  execution,  upon  notice  and  request  the 
English  promise  to  assist  and  protect  him,  as  fiir  as  they  may,  against  suoh 
violence." 

We  presume  not  to  commentate  upon  this  afiSiir,  but  we  would  msk  whether 

_ .11  ■■         I  ■     . 

•  3  CoU.  Mfus.  Hist  See.  ili.  135. 
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it  does  not  appear  as  probable,  that  Uncos  had  concerted  the  plan  with  bis 
Pequot  subject  for  the  destruction  of  Miantunnontoh,  as  that  the  latter  had 
plotted  for  the  destruction  of  the  fonner.  Else,  why  did  Miantunnomoh  put 
the  Pequot  to  death  ?  The  commissioners  do  not  say  that  the  Pecfuot  had  by 
his  confession  any>  how  implicated  Miantunnomoh,  Now,  if  this  Pequot  had 
been  employed  by  him,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  he  would  have  put 
bim  to  deatn,  especially  as  he  had  not  accused  him.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  acknowledged  himself  guilty  of  attempting  the  life  of  his  own 
aachem,  that  it  might  be  charged  upon  oihers,  it  is  to  us  a  plain  reason  why 
Mlomiunnomoh  should  put  him  to  de^th,  being  fully  satisfied  of  his  guilt  upon 
his  own  confession.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  diat  the  plot  against 
Ifncas  was  of  his  own  or  his  Pequot  subject's  plaiming.  The  Pequot's  going 
over  lo  Miantimnomoh  for  protection  is  no  evidence  of  that  chief's  participation 
in  his  plot.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that,  after  they  had  Icfl  the  English 
court,  his  crime  was  aggravated,  in  MicadunnomohUs  view,  by  some  new  con- 
fession or  discovery,  which  caused  him  to  be  forthwith  executed. 

As  though  well  assured  that  the  justness  of  their  interference  would  be 
called  in  question,  the  commissioners  shortly  afler  added  another  clause  to 
their  records,  as  much  in  exoneration  of  their  conduct  as  they  could  find 
words  in  which  to  express  themselves.  They  argue  that,  ^  whereas  Uncos 
was  advised  [by  them]  to  take  away  the  life  of  Miantunnotnoh  whose  lawful 
captive  he  was,  they  [the  Narraganscts]  may  well  understand  that  this  is  with- 
out violation  of  any  covenant  between  them  and  us ;  for  Uncos  being  in  con- 
federation with  us,  and  one  that  hath  diligently  observed  his  covenants  before 
mentioned,  for  aught  we  know,  and  requiring  advice  from  us,  upon  serious 
consideration  of  the  premises,  viz.  his  treacherous  and  murderous  disposition 
against  Uncos,  &c.  and  how  great  a  disturber  he  hath  been  of  the  common 
peace  of  the  whole  country,  we  coidd  not  in  respect  of  the  justice  of  the  case, 
safety  of  the  countrv,  and  faithfulness  of  our  friend,  do  otherwise  than  approve 
of  the  lawfidness  of  his  death  ;  which  agreeing  so  well  with  the  Indians'  own 
manners,  and  concurring  with  the  practice  of  other  nations  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted  ;  we  persuaded  ourselves,  however  his  death  may  be  grievous 
at  present,  yet  the  peaceable  fruits  of  it  will  yield  not  only  matter  of  safety  to 
the  Indians,  but  profit  to  all  that  inhabit  this  continent" 

It  is  believed  that  the  reader  is  now  put  in  possession  of  every  thing  that 
the  English  coidd  say  for  themselves,  upon  the  execution  of  Mianttmnomoh, 
He  will  therefore  be  able  to  decide,  whether,  as  we  have  stated,  their  judg- 
ment was  made  up  .of  one  kind  of  evidenc^e ;  and  whether  the  Narragansets 
had  any  lawyers  to  advocate  their  cause  before  the  commissioners. 

Afler  Jlfian^unnoTnoA  was  executed,  the  Narragansets  demanded  satisfaction 
of  Uncas  for  tlie  money  they  had  raised  and  paid  for  the  redemption  of  their 
chief.  This  demand  was  through  the  English  commissicaiers ;  who,  when 
they  were  met,  in  Sept,  1644,  deputed  Hwmos  Stanton  to  notify  lioth  parties 
to  appear  before  them,  that  they  might  decide  upon  the  case  according  to 
the  evidence  which  should  be  produced. 

It  appears  that  ATiencwio,*  the  Niantick  snchem,  inrimediately  deputed 
Wcdowissty  a  sachem,  Pawp'omet  and  Pummumshcj  captains,  from  the  Narra- 
gansets, with  two  of  their  men,  to  maintain  their  action  before  the  commis- 
sioners, ancf  to  complain  of  some  insolences  of  Uncos  bestdes.t  On  a  full 
bearing,  the  commissioners  say,  that  nothing  was  substantiated  by  them. 
**  Though,"  they  say,  '^  several  discourses  had  passed  from  Uncos  and  his 
men,  that  for  such  quantities  of  wampum  and  such  parcels  of  other  goods  to 
a  great  value,  there  might  have  been  some  probability  of  sparing  his  life." 
Hence  it  appears  that  Uncos  had  actually  entered  upon  a  negotiation  with 
the  Narragansets,  as  in  the  life  of  Miantunnomoh  has  been  stated ;  and  it  doea 
not,  it  is  thought,  require  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  general  drift  of 
these  affairs,  to  discern,  that  Uncos  had  encouraged  the  Narragansets  to  send 

*  The  same  aftcrwardu  called  Ninigret.  Janemo  was  d<iulMless  ihe  proimiirialion,  Jbel"|f 
at  ihal  lime  proiioiiiired  ;t ;  therefore  Jiannno  ini^ht  have  been  (sometimes  underatood  /i.»tfn<- 
mo.     WiiUhrojt  writer  tlie  name  Ayanemo  in  one  mstaiice. 

f  The  author  of  Tales  of  tkr  FndiauM  neems  dismally  conftued  in  attempting  to  narrai* 
4liese  affain.  bat  wee  Hittard,  ii.  Sd  and  26. 
8* 
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wampum,  that  is,  their  money,  giviDg  them  to  understand  that  he  would  not 
be  bard  with  them ;  in  so  far,  that  they  had  trusted  to  his  generosity,  and  sent 
him  a  considerable  amount.  The  very  face  of  it  shows  clearly,  that  it  was  a 
trick  of  Uncaa  to  leave  the  amount  indefinitely  stated,  which  gave  him  the 
chance,  (that  a  knave  will  always  seize  upon,)  to  act  according  to  the  caprice 
of  his  own  mind  on  any  pretence  afterwards. 

The  commissioners  say,  that  ^  no  such  parcels  were  brought,*'  though,  in 
a  few  lines  after,  in  their  records,  we  read :  **  And  for  that  wampums  and 
^oods  sent,  [to  UticoSj]  as  they  were  but  small  parcels,  and  scarce  considerable 
for  such  a  purpose,"  namely,  the  redemption  of  their  chief:  and  still,  they 
add ;  ^  But  Uncas  deuieth,  and  the  Narraganset  deputies  did  not  allcdgc, 
much  less  prove  that  anv  ransom  was  agreed,  nor  bo  much  as  any  treuty 
begim  to  redeem  their  imprisoned  sachem."  Therefore  it  appears  quite 
clear  that  Uncas  had  all  the  English  in  his  favor,  who,  to  preserve  his  fricnd- 
flhip,  caressed  and  called  him  their  friend ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
agents  from  the  Narragansets  were  frowned  upon,  and  no  doubt  labored  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  being  personally  known  to  the  English. 

As  to  the  goods  which  IMcas  had  received,  the  commissioners  say,  ^A 
part  of  them  [were]  disposed  [of]  by  Mianiunnomoh  himself^  to  Uncas*  coun- 
sellors and  captains,  for  some  favor,  either  past  or  hoped  for,  and  part  were 
given  and  sent  to  Uncas,  and  to  his  squaw  for  preserving  his  life  so  long,  and 
using  him  courteously  during  his  imprisonment" 

Here  ended  this  matter ;  but  before  the  Narraganset  deputies  IcA  the  court, 
the  English  made  them  sign  an  agreement,  that  tliev  would  not  make  war 
upon  UncaSj  ^  vntill  aAer  the  next  planting  of  com."  And  even  then,  that 
they  should  give  90  days'  notice  to  the  English  before  commencing  hostili- 
ties. Also  that  if  ''any  of  the  Nayaiitick  Pecotts  should  make  any  assault 
upon  Uncas  or  any  of  his,  they  would  deliver  them  up  to  the  English  to  be 
punished  according  to  their  demerits.  And  tliat  they  would  not  use  any 
means  to  procure  the  Mawhakes  to  come  against  Uncas  during  this  truce." 
At  the  same  time  the  English  took  due  care  to  notify  the  Narraganset  com- 
missioners, by  way  of  awing  them  into  terms,  that  if  they  did  molest  the 
Mohegans,  all  the  English  would  be  u}K>n  them. 

The  date  of  this  sirreement,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is,  **  Hartford,  the  xviijth 
of  September,  1644,"  and  was  signed  by  four  Indians ;  one  besides  those 
named  above,  called  Ctdmotigk, 

That  no  passage  might  be  left  open  for  excuse,  in  case  of  war,  it  was  aho 
mentioned,  that  **  proof  of  the  ransom  charged  "  must  be  made  satisfactory 
to  the  English  before  war  was  begun. 

The  power  of  Pessacns  and  M'nifrd  at  this  time  was  much  feared  by  tlie 
English,  and  they  were  ready  to  believe  any  re|K>rt8  of  the  hostile  doings  of 
the  Narragunsfts,  who,  since  the  subjection  of  the  Pequots,  had  nmde  them- 
selves masters  of  all  their  neighbors,  except  the  English,  as  the  Pequots  had 
done  bjfore  them.  The  Mohegans  wera  also  in  great  feiur  of  th<  m,  as  w^l^ 
ftfler  as  before  the  death  of  Miantunnomoh ;  but  for  whose  niisfortmie  in 
being  made  a  prisoner  by  a  stratagem  of  Uncas,  or  his  captains,  the  English 
might  have  s'^en  fur  greater  troubles  from  them  than  they  did,  jndghig  from 
the  known  abilities  or  that  great  chief. 

There  was  «a  meeting  extraordinary"  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies,  in  July,  1645,  at  Boston,  "  concerning  the  Fn  nch  business,  and  the 
wars  between  Pissicus  and  Vneus  being  begun."  Their  first  business  was  to 
despatch  away  messengers  to  request  Uie  appearance  of  the  head  rtien  of  the 
belligerents  to  appear  themselves  at  Boston,  or  to  send  some  of  their  chief 
men,  that  the  diracultics  between  them  might  be  settled. 

These  messengers,  Sergeant  John  Dctmis,  [Davis  f]  Benfdiet  Jirwdd,  and 
Francis  Smrfth,  on  their  first  arrival  at  Nairaganset,  were  welcomed  by  the 
sachems,  Who  offered  them  guides  to  conduct  them  toUneas;  but,  either 
having  understood  their  intentions,  or  judging  from  thrir  appearance  that 
tlie  English  messengers  meant  them  no  good,  changed  their  deportment 
altogether,  and  in  the  mean  time  secretlv  despatched  messengers  to  the 
Nianticks  before  them,  giving  them  to  understand  what  was  going  forward. 
AAer  Uiis,  say  the  mesaeugers,  **  ttiere  was  nothing  but  proud  ami  inaolout 
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passages  [from  MmgreL]  The  Indian  guides  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  from  PumAom and  Sokakanoco  were,  by  fit)wn8  and  threatening  speeches, 
discouraged,  and  returned;  no  other  guides  could  be  obtained."  The 
sachems  said  they  Icnew,  by  what  was  done  at  Hartford  last  year,  that  die 
English  would  urge  peace,  ^  but  they  were  resolvedy  they  said,  to  have  no  peace 
wdhout  Uncos  his  head/*  As  to  who  began  the  war,  they  cared  not,  but  they 
were  resolved  to  continue  it ;  that  ii'  the  English  did  not  withdraw  their 
soldiers  from  Uncos,  they  should  consider  it  a  breach  of  former  covenants, 
and  would  procure  as  many  Mohawks  as  the  English  had  soldiers  to  bring 

r'nst  them.  They  reviled  Unau  for  having  wounded  himself,  and  tbefi 
rging  it  upon  them,  and  said  he  was  no  friend  of  the  English,  but  would 
now,  if  be  diu^t,  kill  the  English  messengers,  and  lay  that  to  them.  There- 
fore, not  being  able  to  proceed,  the  English  messengers  returned  to  tlie  Nar- 
ragansets,  and  acquainted  Pessacus  of  what  had  passed,  desiring  he  would 
furnish  them  with  guides ;  ^  he,  (in  scorn,  as  they  apprehended  it,)  offered 
them  an  old  Peacott  squaw." 

The  messengers  now  thought  themselves  in  danger  of  being  mas- 
sacred ;  <*  three  Indians  with  hatchets  standing  behind  the  interpretpr  in  a 
suspicious  manner,  while  he  was  speaking  with  Pessacua,  and  the  rest,  frowning 
and  expressing  much  distemper  in  their  countenance  and  carriage."  So, 
without  much  loss  of  time,  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps.  On  leaving 
Pessacus,  they  told  him  they  should  lodge  at  an  English  trading  housR  not  far 
off  that  night,  and  if  he  wanted  to  send  any  word  to  tlie  English,  he  might  send 
to  them.  In  the  morning,  he  invited  them  to  return,  and  said  he  wouldfurnish 
them  with  guides  to  visit  Uncos,  but  he  would  not  suspend  hostilities.  Not  daring 
to  risk  the  journey,  the  messengers  returned  home.  Arnold,  the  inteytreter, 
testified  that  this  was  a  true  relation  of  what  had  passed,  which  is  necessary  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  something  may  appear,  as  we  proceed,  impeaching  the 
veracity  of  ArnddL 

Meanwhile  the  commissioners  set  forth  an  armament  to  defend  Uncas,  at  all 
hazanls.  To  justify  this  movement,  they  declare,  that,  ^  considering  the  great 
provocations  offered,  and  the  necessity  we  should  be  put  unto  of  making  war 
upon  the  Narrohiggin,  ^c.  and  being  also  careful  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
weight  and  general  concernment  to  see  the  way  cleared  and  to  give  sotisfaction 
to  all  the  Colonists,  did  think  fit  to  advise  with  such  of  the  magistrates  and 
elders  of  the  Massachusetts  as  were  then  at  hand,  and  also  with  some  of  the 
chief  niilit^iry  commanders  there,  who  being  assembled,  it  was  then  agreed : 
Finst,  that  oiir  engagement  bound  us  to  aid  and: defend  the  Mohegan  sachem. 
Secondly,  that  this  aid  could  not  be  intended  only  to  defend  him  and  his,  in 
his  fort  or  habitation,  but,  (according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  such 
covenants  or  engagements  considered  with  the  ground  or  occ:.sioii  thereof,)  so 
to  aid  him  as  hee  might  be  preserved  in  his  liberty  And  e&^nte.  Thirdly,  that 
this  aid  must  be  speedy,  least  he  might  be  swallowed  up  in  the  mean  time, 
and  so  t^ome  too  late." 

**  According  to  the  counsel  aind  determination  aforesaid,  the  commissioner^*, 
considering  the  present  danger  of  Uncas  the  Mohegan  sachem^  (\m  ibrt  hoviug 
been  divers  times  assaulted  by  a  great  army  of  the  Narrobigg^uis  -ts,  ^c.) 
agreed  to  have  40  soldiers  sent  with  all  exp?dttion  for  his  defense.^  Lieu- 
tenant MierUmejid  Sergeant  John  Davis  l'*d  this  comfNinv,  conducted  by  two  of 
^  Culchamakm*s^  Indians  as  guides.  Mterhn  was  orciered  not  to  -tnake  an 
''attempt  upon  the  town  otherwise  than  in  Uneas*  defence."  Captain  Masfin 
of  Connecticut  was  to  join  him,  and  take  the  chief  command.  Forty  men 
were  ordered  also  from  ConnectMut^  and  80  from  New  Haven  under  Lieu- 
tenaLt  Staly,  In  their  instructions  to  Mason,  the  oommissioners  say,  **  We.eo 
now  aim  at  the  protection  of  the  Mohegans,  that  we  would  have  no  epiiortiuHty 
neglcfTted  to  weaken  the  Narragansets  and  their  c^federatea^  in  their  number 
of  meBt  their  cane  canoes,  wigwams,  wani]Mim  and  goods.  We  look  upon 
the  Nianticks  as  tlie  chief  incendiaries  and  causes  of  the  war,  and  should  be 
gbuitliey  might  first  feel,  the  smart  of  it"  The  Nianticks,  therefore,  were 
parttcabHv  to  be  had  in  view  by  Jfoton,  and  he  was  inlpnncd  at  tho  duino 
time  that  Massachusetts  and  Plinouik  were  forthwith  ilo  send  '^auoither  aTtUiy 
to  invade  the  NarragnnaetB." 
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The  commissioners  now  proreoded  to  make  choice  of  a  comma?ider  in 
chic^f  of  the  two  armies.  Major  Ehotrd  Gibbons  was  unanimously  elected. 
In  his  instructions  is  tliis  passage:  "Whereas  the  scope  and  cause  of  this 
expedition  is  not  only  to  aid  the  Mohccrans,  but  to  offend  the  Narra^nsets, 
Nianticks,  and  other  their  confederates.*'  He  was  directed  also  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  them,  if  they  desired  it,  provided  it  were  made  with  special 
reference  to  damages,  &c.  And  they  wiy,  "But  withal,  according  to  our 
engagements,  you  are  to  provide  for  Uncas^  future  safety,  that  his  plantations 
be  not  invaded,  that  his  men  and  squaws  may  attend  their  planting  and  fishing 
and  other  occasions  without  fear  or  injury,  and  yssamequine,  Pomham, 
Sokak(moco,  Cutchamakin,  and  other  Indians,  friends  or  subjects  to  the  English, 
be  not  molested,*'  &c. 

Soon  ader  the  death  of  Mianturmomnh^  which  was  in  September,  16i%  his 
brother  PessaciiSy  *Uhe  new  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  then  "a  young  man 
about  20,'*  sent  to  Grovernor  WinOvrop  of  MHssachusetts,  as  a  present,  an  oUtr 
coaty  a  i^irdlc  of  wampum,  and  some  of  that  article  besides,  in  value  about 
£15.  The  messenger,  named  Washost^*  also  a  sachem,  told  the  governor  that 
his  chief  desired  to  continue  in  peace  with  the  English;  but  that  he  was 
about  to  make  war  upon  Uncas^  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  lioped 
they  woiald  not  interfere,  nor  aid  Uncos.  The  governor  said  Uiey  wished  to 
be  nt  peace  with  all  Indians,  and  that  all  Indians  would  be  at  peace  among 
themselves,  and  that  they  must  agree  to  this,  or  they  could  not  accept  their 
present.  fVashose  said  he  was  ini^tructed  no  further  than  to  make  kno>vn  his 
mission  and  leave  tlie  present,  which  he  itid,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 
This  was  in  February,  1()44,  N.  S.  Within  the  same  month,  the  same  messenger 
appeared  again  at  Boston ;  and  "  his  errand  was,  (says  Governor  fVinlhrop,)  ttiat, 
seeing  they,  at  our  request,  had  set  sill  this  year,  that  now  this  next  year  we 
would  grant  their  request,  and  suffer  them  to  fight  with  OnkuSy  with  many 
argumctits."  But  he  was  answered,  that  the  English  would  not  allow  such  a 
proceeding,  and  if  they  persisted  all  the  English  would  fail  upon  them. 

Planting  tim(^,  and  30  days  besides,  had  passed  before  the  English  sent  an 
army  to  invade  the  Narragansets.  Pessctcus  and  the  other  chiefs  had  done  all 
they  could  do  to  cause  the  English  to  remain  n(>utral,  but  now  determined  to 
wait  no  longer,  and  hostile  acts  were  committed  on  both  sides. 

The  traditionary  account  of  Unatifs  being  besieged  in  his  fort  by  the 
Narragansets  will  very  properly  be  looked  for  in  this  connei-tion,  as  it  has 
not  omy  adorned  some  tales  ojlht  Indians^  but  has  lieen  seriously  urged  as 
truth  in  more  imposing  forms.  What  we  are  about  to  give  is  contained  in 
a  Intter,  dated  at  New  Haven,  19  September,  1796,  by  Wm.  L^ffingtoeU^  and  di- 
rected Dr.  JVumbulL 

**  At  the  time  the  Mohegan  tri'ie  of  Indians  were  besieged  by  the  Narragan- 
set  tribe,  in  a  fort  near  the  River  Thames,  between  Norwich  and  New 
London,  the  provisions  of  the  Itesieged  being  nearly  exhausted.  Uncos,  thcur 
Bacheni,  found  means  to  inform  the  settlers  at  Saybroolc  of  their  distr-ss,  and  the 
danger  they  would  be  in  from  the  Narragansets,  if  the  Mohegan  trilie  wrre  cut 
off.  Ensign  Tliomas  LtffingiotUy  one  of  the  first  settlers  there,  loaded  a  eauoe 
with  beef,  com  and  peas,  and  in  ihe  night  time  paddlr^d  from  Sayhrook  inio  the 
Thames,  and  had  the  address  to  g-'t  the  whole  into  the  fort  of  the  b.'si  ged ; — 
received  a  deed  from  Un-a^  of  the  town  of  Norwich,  and  made  his  escape 
that  very  niffht.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  Ix^siegers,  finding  Unras  had 
procured  relief,  raised  the  siege,  and  thr^  MoheLnin  tribe  were  saved,  and  have 
ever  proved  strict  friends  to  the  N.  England  settlers."! 

The  above  agrees  very  well  with  Mr.  H'fds^s  account  ^  When  Uncos  and 
tribe  were  attack<>.d  by  a  potent  enemy,  and  blocked  up  in  their  fort  on  a  hill, 
by  the  side  of  the  great  river,  and  almost  starved  to  d  ath,  Li  Mit.  Thos, 
LitffingwtU,  Capt  Btnj.  Brewster,  of  said  Norwich,  and  others,  SsCretly  carried 

*  Porhap*  ihe  same  a<  Atrash^r*. 

f  Copied  from  tlie  nrig^iiial,  for  llic  author,  hy  Rev.  Wm.  Ehj,  who  thiiK  rrmarkft  upon  it : 
"This  mdllion,  from  a  h-g-hly  re«pcria'»lc  mmiito,  TntmhtJI  Ktateti  a*  hlnuirv;  ypi,  in  Kome 
minor  points,  al  least,  it  wouhl  seem  obvious  that  the  tradiliou  could  uot  have  been  airicUy 
preserved  for  150  years."    MS.  ietter. 
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their  provision,  in  the  eight  eeaflODS,  upon  wiiich  the  enemy  raised  the-siege.''* 
In  consideration  of  which,  *^  Uncas  gave  sundry  dooatioDs  of  land,"  &c.f 

At  the  congress  of  the  commissionera  at  Boston,  in  1645,  above  mentioned, 
it  was  ascertained  tiiat  the  present  from  Ptssacus  still  reiriained  among  them, 
and  therefore  he  might  think  it  was  probable  that  the  English  had  complied 
with  their  desires,  as  they  had  not  returned  it.  Lest  this  &ould  be  so  under- 
stood. Captain  Jfyrdinf,  Mr.  Wtthomtf  and  Benedict  AmoU  were  ordered  and 
commisaioued  to  repair  to  the  Narraganset  country,  and  to  see,  if  possible, 
^  Piscus,  Canoumacus,  Jantmo^  and  otlier  sachems,  and  to  return  the  present 
before  mentioned,  and  to  inform  them  that  the  ^^giish  were  well  aware  of 
their  beginning  and  prosecuting  a  war  upon  Uhecu,  and  their  **  having 
wounded  and  slain  divers  of  his  men,  seized  many  of  bis  canoes,  taken  some 
prisoners,  eraoiled  much  of  his  com,**  refused  to  treat  with  him,  and  tlireaten- 
ed  the  English.  Nevertheless,  if  they  would  come  themselves  forthwith  to 
Boston,  they  should  be  heard  and  protected  in  their  journey,  but  that  none 
except  themselves  would  be  treated  with,  and  if  they  refused  to  come,  the 
&gush  were  prepared  for  war,  and  would  proceed  inunediately  against 
^em. 

Harding  and  Wdbomt  proceeded  to  Prowdenoe,  where  Amdd  was  to  jam 
them.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  they  were  informed  that  he  dared  not 
venture  among  the  Narragansets.  Whether  he  had  been  acting  the  traitor 
with  them,  or  something  quite  as  much  to  merit  condemnation,  we  will  leave 
the  reader  to  jud^c  irom  the  relation.  The  two  former,  therefore,  made  use  of 
tteverend  Mr.  WtUianu  as  interpreter  in  their  business,  but  were  reprimanded 
by  the  commissioners  for  it  on  tiieir  return.  On  .going  to  the  NarraganSet 
sachems,  and  opening  their  business,  it  appeared  that  idl  they  were  onlered 
to  eharge  them  with  was  not  true;  or,  at  least,  denied  by  them.  These 
charges,  it  appears,  had  been  preferred  by  Arnold^  and  sworn  to  upon  oath. 
The  chiefs  said  ^  that  lanemoy  the  Nyantiok  sachem,  bad  been  ill  divers  days, 
but  had  now  sent  six  men  to  present  his  respects  to  tlie  Enfflish,and  to  declare 
his  assent  and  submission  to  what  .the  Narrohiggenset  sachems  and  the  Eng- 
lish should  agree  vpon.'* 

It  was  in  the  end  agreed,  that  the  chiefs,  Peuaau,  JIfezam,  and  divers 
others,  should  proceed  to  Boston,  agrteably  to  the  desire  of  the  English, 
which  tliey  did,  in  company  with  Harding  and  Wdhomt,  who  brought  back 
the  old  present,  and  for  which  they  also  received  the  censure  of  the  congress. 
They  arrived  at  Boston  just  as  tlie  second  levy  of  troops  were  marching  out 
for  their  country,  and  thus  the  expedition  was  stayed  until  the  result  of  a 
treaty  should  be  made  known. 

It  appeared,  on  a  conference  with  the  commissioners,  that  the  sachems  did 
not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  all  the  charges  against  them  before  leaving 
their  country,  and  in  justice  to  them  it  should  be  observed,  that,  so  far  as  the 
record  goes,  their  case  appears  to  us  the  easiest  to  be  defended  of  the  three 
parties  concerned.  They  told  the  commissioners  of  sundry,  charges  they  had 
against  Uncaa,  but  tliey  said  they  could  not  hear  them,  for  Uncas  was  not 

*  Some  very  beautiful  verses  appeared  several  years  since  in  Ibe  Connecticut  Mirror,  to 
which  it  seems  the  above  had  pven  rise.  Thev  were  prefAced  with  the  following  aoioug 
other  observations  :  "  In  the  neighborhood  of  Moliegan  is  a  rude  recess,  environed  by  rocks, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  me  '  chair  of  Unctu ; '  and  that  the  people  of  Uncas  were 
perishing  with  huoger  when  Lefingtoell  brought  him  relief.  We  give  the  following  stanzas 
uroroii:— 

"  The  monarch  sat  on  his  rocky  throne, 
Before  him  the  waters  lay  j 
His  jg^uards  were  shameless  columns  of  stone, 
Their  lofty  helmets  with  moss  o'eigrowii, 
And  their  spears  of  .the  bracken  gray. 


"  His  lamps  were  the  fickle  stars,  that  beamed 

Throurh  the  veil  of  their  midnij^ht  shroud, 
And  the  reddening  flashes  that  fitfully  gleamed 
When  the  distant  fires  of  the  war-daince  streamed 
Where  bis  foes  in  frantic  revel  screamed 
'Neaib  their  canopy  of  cloud/'  ^d&c. 

t  ma.  latter  ta  Dr.  TVun^iitf,  bdbra  cil«d,  aad.lifs  of  ^MUlMMoaiok. 
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tliorc  to  s})i'ak  for  himself;  and  that  they  had  hindered  his  being  notified  of 
their  c()nrni<(.  As  to  a  breach  of  covenant,  they  maintained,  for  some  time, 
thvy  hud  coininittcd  none,  and  that  their  treatment  of  the  English  had  been 
niisrepresentrd.  "But,  (says  our  record,)  after  a  long  debate  and  some 
priuate  couferrenco,  tliey  had  with  Serjeant  CuUicuU,  they  acknowledged 
tliey  had  brooken  promise  or  couenant  in  the  afore  mencoued  warrs, 
and  oiferred  to  make  another  truce  with  Vncas^  either  till  next  planting 
tyme,  as  tliey  had  done  last  yeare  at  Hartford,  or  for  a  yeare,  or  a  yeare  and 
a  quarter." 

They  had  been  induced  to  make  this  admission,  no  doubt,  by  the  persua- 
sion of  CuUicuty  who,  probably,  was  instructed  to  inform  them  that  the  safety 
of  their  country  depended  upon  their  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Eng- 
lish at  this  time.  An  army  of  soldiers  was  at  that  moment  parading  the 
streets,  in  all  tlie  pomposity  of  a  modem  training,  which  must  have  reminded 
them  of  the  hon-ible  destruction  of  their  kindred  at  Mystic  eight  years 
before. 

The  proposition  of  a  truce  being  objected  to  by  the  English,  ^one  of  the 
sachems  onered  a  stick  or  a  wand  to  tne  commissioners,  expressing  himself^ 
that  therewith  they  put  tlie  power  and  disposition  of  the  war  into  their  hands, 
and  desired  to  know  tohai  the  English  tcould  requirt  of  tkemJ*  They  were 
answered  that  tlie  expenses  and  trouble  they  had  caused  the  English  were 
yery  great,  "  besides  the  damage  Fncaa  had  sustained ;  yet  to  show  their 
modervtcoriy  they  would  require  or  them  but  ttooo  thoutand  fathome  of  white 
wampon  for  their  owne  satisfaccon,"  but  that  they  should  restore  to  Uncas  all 
the  captives  and  canoes  taken  from  him,  and  make  restitution  for  all  the  com 
they  had  spoiled.  As  for  the  last-mentioned  offence,  the  sachems  asserted 
there  had  oeen  none  such ;  for  it  was  not  the  manner  of  the  Indians  to  de^ 
ttroy  comm 

,  This  most  excellent  and  indirect  reproof  must  have  had  no  small  effect  on 
those  who  heard  it,  as  no  doubt  some  of  the  actors  as  well  as  the  advisers  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Indians'  corn,  previous  to  and  during  the  Pequot  war, 
were  now  present :  Block  Island,  and  the  fertile  fields  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Connecticut,  must  have  magnified  before  their  imaginations. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  this  char^  was  merely  imaginary,  and  that 
Uncas  had  taken  and  killed  some  of  their  people,  the  English  consented  that 
Uncas  *^might^  restore  such  captives  and  canoes  as  he  had  taken  from  tlieno. 
Finally,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  wampum,  **  crauing  onely  some  ease  in  the 
manner  and  tymes  of  payment,"  and  on  the  evening  of  *^the  xxvijth  of  the  6 
month,  (August,)  1645,"  articles  to  the  following  effect  were  signed  by  the 
principal  Indians  present : — 

1.  That  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  bad  made  war  upon  the  Mohegans 
contrary  to  former  treaties ;  that  the  English  had  sent  messengers  to  them 
without  success,  which  had  made  them  prepare  for  war. 

2.  That  chiefs  duly  authorized  were  now  at  Boston,  and  having  acknowl- 
edged their  breach  of  treaties,  having  "  thereby  not  only  endamaged  Vncas^ 
but  had  brought  much  charge  and  trouble  vpon  all  the  English  colonics, 
which  they  confest  were  just  Uiey  should  satisfy." 

3.  That  the  sachems  agree  for  their  nations  to  pay  to  the  English  2000 
finthom  "  of  good  white  wampum,  or  a  third  part  of  good  black  wampem- 
peage,  in  four  payments,  namely,"  500  fathom  in  20  days,  500  in  four  months, 
500  at  or  before  next  planting  time,  and  500  in  two  years,  which  the  English 
agree  to  accept  as  full  ^  satisfiiccon." 

4.  That  each  party  of  the  Indians  was  to  restore  to  the  other  all  things 
taken,  and  where  canoes  were  destroyed,  others  "  in  the  roome  of  them,  full 
as  good,"  were  to  be  given  in  return.  The  English  obligated  themselves  for 
Uncas, 

5.  That  as  many  matters  cannot  be  treated  of  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
Uncas,  they  are  to  be  deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  conunissioners 
at  Hartford,  in  Sept  1646,  where  both  parties  should  be  heard. 

6.  The  Narraganset  and  Niantic  sachems  bind  themselves  to  keep  peaoo 
with  the  English  and  their  successors,  ^and  with  Vnca»  the  Mohegan  sachem 
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and  his  men,  with  Vuamequin,^  Pomhamj  SokaknooeOf  CuUhamakin^  Shoanany^ 
Pastaconmoavj  and  all  others.  And  that,  in  case  difficulties  occur,  they  are 
to  apply  to  the  English. 

7.  They  promise  to  deliver  up  to  the  English  all  fugitives  who  shall  at  any 
time  be  found  among  them ;  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  *^a  month  before  Indian 
harvest,  every  year  after  this,  at  Boston,"  ^ior  all  such  Pecotts  as  live  amongst 
them,"  according  to  the  treaty  of  1638 ;  X  **  namely,  one  fathom  of  white 
wampum  for  each  Pequot  man,  and  half  a  fathom  for  each  Peacott  youth, 
and  one  hand  length  of  wampum  for  each  Peacott  man-child ;  and  if  fVeek- 
tpaak  Cakt  §  refhse  to  pay  this  tribute  for  any  Peacotts  with  him,  the  Narro- 
faigganset  sagamores  promise  to  assist  the  English  against  him ;"  and  to  yield 
up  to  the  English  the  whole  Pequot  country. 

8.  The  sachems  promise  to  deliver  four  of  their  children  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  ''viz^  Pi89acu$  his  eldest  sonn,  the  sonn  of  Tassaqtumnwitt^ 
brother  to  PisMcus,  Jhoashanoe  his  sonn,  and  £tMmfe«oV  sonn,  a  Nyantick,  to 
be  kept  as  pledges  or  hostages,"  until  the  wampum  sliould  be  all  paid,  and  tbej 
had  met  ifneas  at  Hartford,  and  Janemo  and  Wypetock\hKA  signed  these  arti- 
cles. As  the  children  were  to  be  sent  for,  fViUnooikt  Pomamsty  Jawaaaotj  and 
WoMghwamino  offered  their  persons  as  security  for  their  delivery,  who  were 
accepted. 

9.  Both  the  securities  and  hostages  were  to  be  supported  at  the  charge  of 
the  English. 

10.  That  if  any  hostilities  were  committed  while  this  treaty  was  making, 
and  before  its  provisions  were  known,  such  acts  not  to  be  considered  a  violar 
tion  thereof, 

1 1.  They  agree  not  to  sell  any  of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
commissioners. 

12.  If  any  Pequots  should  be  found  among  them  who  had  murdered  Enff- 
lish,  they  were  to  be  delivered  io  the  English.  Here  follow  the  names,  wim 
a  DQUu-k  to  each. 

Pesseccs, 
AuMSAAquEN,  IT  deputy 

for  the  ManUdtSy 
Abdas, 

POMMCSH, 
CaTCHAMAKINS, 

Webkesanno, 

"WlTTOWASH. 

We  do  not  see  MtxcenCs  or  Mixanno's  name  among  the  signers,  although 
he  is  mentioned  as  l)eing  present,  uuiess  another  name  was  then  applied  to 
him.  There  were  four  interpreters  eniploycd  iij)on  the  occasion,  namely, 
Sergeant  CuUtcui  and  his  Indian  man,  Cutchamakin  and  Jonas.** 

From  this,  time  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  conntiissioners,  the  coimtiy 
seems  not  to  have  been  much  disturbed.  In  the  mean  tini^,  however,  UncaSf 
without  any  regard  to  the  promise  and  obligations  the  English  had  laid  them- 
selves under  for  him,  undertook  to  chastise  a  Nnrragnnset  Kichcm  for  some 
alleged  offence.  On  opening  their  congress,  at  New  Haven,  letters  from  Mr. 
Morton  and  Mr.  Peters,  at  requot,  werg  read  by  the  conmiissioners,  givins 
accounts  of  Uncases  perfidy.  The  comulainants  were  sent  to,  hi  id  informed 
that  Utwos  was  shortly  to  lie  there,  and  that  they  should  bring  tlieir  proof  in 
order  to  a  trial. 

Meanwhile  Unoas  came,  who,  afler  waiting  a  few  days,  and  his  accusers 
not  appearing,  was  examined  and  dismissed.  It  appears  that  the  English  at 
Nameoke,  since  Saybrook,  were  the  suffering  partv,  as  their  ncigliliorhood 
was  the  scene  of  Uncaps  deprcdations.  Of  some  of  the  charges  he  acknowl- 
edged himself  guilty,  es|)ecially  of  fighting  J^tckwash  [Wequosh]  Cooke  so 
near  to  the  plantation  at  Penuot ;  although  he  alleged  that  some  of  the  ICng- 
liah  there  had  encouraged  frequash  to  hunt  upon  his  lands.    He  was  informed 

*  (htsamequin^  f  Perhaps  ShnahaMtmf  or  Shoian. 

f  Scff  page  61,  anU.  i   Wemtoih  Cook.  R  WfpiUamork. 

%  Au^ioequuL  ^  8oa  of  ChiJtaiaulmt,pii>bohly. 
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lint  his  brother  had  also  been  gnilty  of  some  ofience,  but  neither  the  accuser 
Dor  the  acciiRpd  were  present,  and,  thc;refore,  it  could  not  be  acted  upon.  So, 
afler  a  kind  of  reprimancL,  Uncaa  was  dismissed,  as  we  have  just  nicntiooed« 
But  before  tio  had  left  the  town,  Mr.  fVm.  Morion  arrived  at  court,  with  three 
Indians,  to  maintain  the  action  against  him ;  he  was,  therefore,  called  in,  and  a 
hearing  was  liad,  *^  but  the  commissioners  founde  noe  cause  to  aher  the  former 
writinge  giucn  him."  This  was  as  regiirded  the  afiair  with  Wequash,  Mr. 
Morton  tlien  produced  a  Pequot  powwow,  named  Wampuahdj  who,  he  said, 
had  charged  Uncas  with  having  hired  him  to  do  violence  to  another  Indian,  or 
to  procure  it  to  be  done,  which  accordingly  was  effected,  the  Indian  lieing 
wounded  with  a  hatchet  This  crime  was  at  first  laid  to  the  charge  of  he- 
quashy  as  Uncas  had  intended.  *'But  after  [wards,]  the  Pequat's  powwow, 
troubled  in  conscience,  could  have  no  rest  till  he  wA  discoured  Vixcm  to  be 
the  author."  He  first  related  his  guilt  to  Robing*  an  Indian  servant  of  Mn 
Whdhrop ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  cx^urt,  fVeunpushetyM^  only  wit* 
n€>8S,  on  being  questioned  through  Mr.  StantoUj  the  interpreter,  told  a  story 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  what  he  had  before  stated.  **  He  cleared  Fncitf, 
and  cast  the  plot  and  guilt  vpon  JVecktoash  Cooke  and  Robin;"  "and  though 
the  other  two  Pequats,  whel*eof  the  one  was  Robin^s  brotlier,  seemed  much 
offended,"  and  said  Uncas  had  hired  him  to  alter  his  charge,  **yet  he  persisted, 
and  said  Js'^eckwash  Cooke  and  Robin  had  giuen  him  a  payre  of  breechee,  and 
promised  him  25  fadome  of  wampum,  to  cast  the  plot  upon  Fnctu,  and  that  tiie 
English  plantacon  and  Pequats  knew  it  The  commissioners  abhorring  tliis 
cKuili^h  falshoode,  and  adviningR  VneuSy  if  he  expected  any  favoure  and  respect 
from  the  English,  to  haue  no  hand  in  any  such  designes  or  vniust  wayes." 

Henoe  it  appears  that  the  court  did  not  doubt  much  of  the  villany  of  Untas^ 
but,  for  reasons  not  required  here  to  be  named,  he  was  treated  as  a  fond 
parent  often  treats  a  disobedient  child  ;  reminded  of  ttie  end  to  which  such 
crimes  lead ;  and  seem  to  threaten  chastisement  in  their  words,  while  tlieir 
deportment  holds  out  quite  different  language. 

At  the  congi-esB  of  the  United  Colonies,  at  Boston,  in  July,  1647,  Mr.  John 
fVinthrop  of  Connecticut  presenteil  a  petition,  ^  in  the  name  of  many  Pequatts," 
in  the  preamble  of  which  Casmamon  and  Ohechiquod  are  named,  requesting 
that  they  might  have  liberty  to  dwell  somewhere  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  which  they  might  appoint  They  acknowledged  that  their  sachems 
and  people  had  done  very  111  against  the  English  formerly,  for  which  tliey  had 
Justly  suffered  and  been  rightfully  conquered  by  the  English ;  but  that  they  had 
had  no  hand,  by  consent  or  otherwise,  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  English, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  J^ecauaah\  that  tney  fled  from  their  country, 
behig  promised  by  him  that  the  English  would  not  hurt  them,  if  they  did  not 
join  against  them.  The  names  of  02  craving  pardon  and  protection  were  at 
tlic  same  time  communicntecl. 

In  answer  the  Commissioners  say,  that  while  Wequash  lived  he  had  made  no 
mention  of  "  such  innocent  Pequats,  or  from  any  other  person  since ;"  and  on 
•*  enquiry  from  Thomas  Slanlon,  from  Foxon,  one  of  Uncus  his  men,  and  at  last 
by  confession  of  the  Pequats  present,  found  that  some  of  the  petitioners  were 
hi  Mistick  fort  in  fight  against  the  English,  and  fled  away  in  the  smoke,^  and 
that  others  were  at  other  times  in  arms  against  the  English  and  Mohegans, 
Kud,  therefore,  the  ground  of  their  petition  was  false  and  deceitful. 

It  nppeai*?  iliat  they  had  taken  refuge  under  Uncas,  who  had  promised  them 
good  usage,  which  was  probably  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  him  a 
tribute.    They  resided  at  this  time  at  Namyok. 

At  the  same  court,  Ohechiqvod  complained  that  Unras  had  forcibly  taken 
away  his  wife,  and  criminally  obliged  her  to  live  with  him.  "Foroii  being 
present,  as  Uncases  depniv,  was  questioned  al)out  this  base  and  uusufTeraWe 
outrage  ;  he  denied  that  Uncas  eitlier  took  or  kept  away  Oheehiquod^s  wife  by 
foi-ce,  and  affirmed  that  [on]  ObechtquorTs  withdrawing,  with  other  Pequots^ 

■  ■  ■  ■  —         ■  ■  ■  I  m 

*  His  Indian  name  was  Casmtimon,  perhaps  the  same  as  Ca$sasnnnaMian,  or  CasasintmoM, 

IbC. 

t  Wfifuathf  the  traitor.  He  heramc  a  noted  praying:  Indian,  after  tlie  Pequot  war^  and 
was  supposed  to  bava  died  by  poison.  Freqa^nt  moution  will  be  found  of  bim  elsewbara  in 
ouriiierlL 
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(torn  VncaSf  his  wife  refused  to  go  with  him ;  and  that,  among  the  Indians,  it  is 
usual  when  a  wifb  so  deserts  her  husband,  another  may  take  her.  Obechiquod 
affirmed  that  Uncas  had  dealt  criminally  before,  and  still  kept  her  against 
her  will." 

Thouffh  not  satisfied  in  point  of  proofj  the  commissioners  said,  ^Yet  ab- 
horing  that  lustful  adulterous  carriage  of  UncaSf  as  it  is  acknowledged  and 
mittigated  by  Fozon^  and  ordered  that  he  should  restore  the  wife,  and  that 
Ohtchiquod  have  liberty  to  settle  under  the  protection  of  the  EuglLsh,  where 
they  should  direct.* 

Complaints  at  this  time  were  as  thick  upon  the  head  of  Uncaa  as  can  well 
be  conceived  of^  and  still  we  do  not  imagine  that  half  the  crimes  he  was  guilty 
of^  are  on  record.  Another  Indian  named  Sanaps,  at  the  same  time,  complain- 
ed that  be  had  dealt  in  like  manner  with  the  wife  of  another  chief,  since  dead; 
diat  he  had  taken  away  his  com  and  beans,  and  attempted  his  life  also.  The 
court  say  they  found  no  proof,  *<  first  or  last,  of  these  charges,"  still,  as  to  tlie 
com  and  beans,  *^  Foxon  conceives  UncoB  seized  it  because  Scmnop,  with  a 
Pequot,  in  a  disorderly  manner  withdrew  himself  from  UncaaP  Hence  it 
aeems  not  much  evidence  was  required,  as  Uncases  deputy  uniformly  pleaded 
guilty;  and  the  court  could,  do  no  less  than  order  that,  on  investigation, he 
should  make  restitution.  As  to  Sannop,  who  was  ^  no  Pequot,"  but  a  ''  Con- 
necticut Indian,"  he  had  liberty  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
also. 

To  the  charges  of  the  Pequots  against  Uncas,  of  **his  vnjustice  and  tyranny, 
drawinge  wampam  from  them  vjion  new  pretences,"  "they  say  they  haue 
giuen  him  wampam  40  times  since  they  Came  vnder  him,  and  that  they  haue 
sent  wampam  by  him  to  the  English  25  times,"  and  had  no  account  that  he 
ever  delivered  it ;  it  was  answered  by  Foxon,  that  Uncas  had  received  wam- 
pum divers  times  as  tribute,  but  denied  that,  in  particular,  any  had  been  given 
nim  for  the  English,  and  that  ''he  thinks  the  nomber  ot  25  tunea  to  be 
altogether  false." 

There  were  a  long  train  of  charges  against  Uruxis  for  his  oppression  of  the 
Pequots,  which  when  the  commissioners  had  heard  through,  they  "  ordered 
that  Vncus  be  duly  reproved,  and  seriously  enformed  that  tlie  English  cannot 
owne  or  protect  him  in  any  vnlawful,  much  Icsse  trecherous  and  outrageous 
courses."  And  notwithstanding  the  commissionei^  seem  not  to  doubt  of  the 
rascality  of  their  ally,  yet  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to  relieve  the 
distressed  Pequots,  because  that  "afler  the  [Pequot]  warrc  th^y  spared  the 
lines  of  such  as  had  noe  hand  in  the  bloUde  of  the  English."  To  say  the  least 
of  which,  it  is  a  most  extraordinaiy  consideration,  that  because  some  innocent 
people  had  not  been  destroyed  in  war,  they  might  be  hai%ssed  according  as 
the  caprice  of  abandoned  minds  might  dictate. 

Mr.  John  fftnthrop  next  prefers  a  complaint  against  Uncas  from  another 
quarter :  the  Nipmuks  had  been  attacked,  in  1646,  by  130  Mohegans,  under 
NoiocquOy  a  brother  of  Uncas.  It  ^oes  not  appear  thai  he  killed  any  of  them, 
but  robbed  them  of  effects  to  a  great  amount ;  among  which  are  enumerated 
35  fathom  of  wampUm,  10  copper  kettles,  10  "  great  hempen  baskets,"  many 
bear  skins,  deer  skins,  &c.  Of  this  charge  Foxon  said  Uncas  was  not  guilty, 
,  for  that  he  knew  nothing  of  J^oiotqua^s  proceedyigs  ia  it ;  that  at  the  time  of 
it  [September]  Uncas,  with  bis  chief  counsellors,  was  at  New  Haven  with  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonics ;  and  tliat  Mtoequa  had  at  the  same 
time  robbed  some  of  Uncases  own  people. 

It  was  also  urged  by  Winthrop,  that  not  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
missioners in  September,  1647,  this  same  Nbxotqua  had  bt^en  with  40  or  50  men 
to  Fisher's  Island,  where  he  had  broken  up  a  canoe  belonging  to  him,  and  greatly 
alarmed  his  man  and  an  Indian  who  were  there  at  that  time.  That  No%Dtqua 
next  **  hovered  against  the  English  plantation,  in  a  suspicious  manner,  with  40 
of  50  of  his  men,  many  of  them  armed  witli  gunns,  to  the  affright ment  not 
onelv  of  tlie  Indians  on  the  shore  (soe  that  some  of  them  began  to  bring  their 
gooJIs  to  the  English  houses)  but  divers  of  the  English  themselues." 

*  This  chief  ia  the  same,  we  believe,  called  in  a  later  pHit  of  the  records  (Haziirri,  ii.  413) 
Abbachicheood.    He  was  fined,  with  seven  others,  ten  fathom  of  wampum  for  going  to  5f  ht 
the  Pocomptuck  Indians  with  Uneas,  in  tfa^  summer  of  1669. 
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These  charges  beinff  admitted  by  Foxon,  the  coramlssionere  "ordered  that 
Vncns  from  them  be  folly  informed,  that  he  must  either  regulate  and  continue 
his  brother  in  a  righteous  and  |>eaceable  frame  for  the  future  vnderstandingp, 
and  providing  that  vpon  due  proof  due  restitution  to  be  made  to  such  as  haiie 
been  wronged  by  him,  or  else  wholy  disert  and  leaue  him,  that  the  Narragfu- 
sett  and  others  may  requcre  and  recouer  satisfaction  as  they  can." 

We  pass  now  to  the  year  1651,  omitting  to  notice  some  few  events  more  or 
less  connected  with  our  subject,  which,  in  another  chapter,  may  properly  pass 
under  review. 

Last  year,  Thomas  Stanton  had  been  ordered  "to  get  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  several  Pequots  living  among  the  Narraganscts,  Nianticks, 
or  Mohegan  Indians,  &c, ;  who,  by  an  agreement  made  after  the  Pequot  war,  are 
justly  tributaries  to  the  English  colonics,  and  to  receive  the  tribute  due  for  this 
last  year."  Stanton  now  appeared  as  interpreter,  and  with  him  came  also 
Uncaa  and  several  of  his  men,  fFeqvaah  CooAc  and  some  of  "JVTntkWTfl/T'*"  men, 
•*  Robertt  a  Pequot,  sometimes  a  servant  to  Mr.  fVxnthrop^  and  some  with  htm, 
and  some  Pequots  living  on  Long  Island."  They  at  this  time  delivered  312 
fathom  of  wampum.'    Of  this  Uncas  broujjht  79,  NinigrtVs  men  91,  &c. 

"This  wampum  being  laid  down,  Uncas  and  others  of  the  Pequots 
demanded  why  this  tribute  was  reauired,  how  long  it  was  to  continue,  and 
whether  the  children  to  lie  bom  liereafter  were  to  pay  it."  They  were 
answered  that  tlie  tribute  Imd  been  due  yearly  from  the  Pequots  since  1638, 
on  account  of  their  murders,  wars,  &c.  upon  the  English.  "Wherefore  the 
commissioners  might  have  required  both  account  and  payment,  as  of  a  just 
debt,  for  time  past,  but  are  contented,  if  it  Ikj  thankfully  accepted,  to  remit 
what  is  past,  accounting  only  from  1650,  when  Thomas  Stanton^s  employment 
and  salary  liegan."  Also  that  the  tribute  should  end  in  ten  years  more,  and 
that  children  hereafter  bom  should  be  exempt  Hitherto  all  male  children 
were  taxed. 

The  next  matter  with  which  we  shall  proceed,  has,  in  the  life  of  Ousame- 
^in,  l)cen  merely  glanced  at,  and  reserved  for  this  place,  to  which  it  more 
Droperly  belongs. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  year  1661,  and  it  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
that  a  war  broke  out  between  tineas  and  the  old  sachem  before  named.  It 
seems  very  clear  that  the  Wampanoags  had  been  friendly  to  the  Narraganseta, 
for  a  long  time  previous;  being  separated  from  themi  were  not  often 
involved  in  their  troubles.  They  saw  how  Uncas  was  favored  by  the  English, 
and  were,  therefore,  careful  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mohegans,  from 
whom  they  were  sdll  farther  removed.  Of  the  riae,  progress  and  termination 
of  their  war  upon  the  Quabaogs,  a  tribe  of  Nipmiiks  belonging  to  fVasama^n^ 
the  render  may  gather  the  most  impoitanl  facts  from  some  documents,*  which 
we  shall  in  the  next  place  lay  before  him. 

"Mercurius  de  Qdabaconk,  or  a  declaration  of  the  dealings  of  Uncas 
and  the  Moheg'ui  Indians,  to  certain  Indians  the  inhabitants  of  Quabaconk, 
21,  3d  mo.  1661. 

**  Al>ont  ten  weeks  since  Uncas*  son,  accompanied  with  70  Indians,  set  upon 
the  Indians  at  Qualmconk,  and  sle^v  three  persons,  and  carried  away  six  pris- 
oners; among  which  wci-e  one  squaw  and  her  two  children,  whom  when  lie 
had  brought  to  the  fort,  Uncas  dismissed  the  squaw,  on  conditions  that  she 
would  go  home  and  bring  him  £25  in  peag,  two  gims  and  two  blankets,  (br 
the  relofise  of  herself  and  her  children,  which  as  yet  she  hath  not  done,  l)eing 
retained  by  the  sagamore  of  Weshakeim,  in  hopes  that  their  league  with  the 
English  wiir  free  them. 

"  At  the  same  time  he  carried  away  also,  in  stuff  and  money,  to  the  value 
of  £37,  and  at  such  time  as  Uncas  received  notice  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
English  in  the  Massachusetts  by  the  worshipful  Mr.  Winihrop^  he  insolently 
laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  professed  that  he  would  still  go  on  as  he.^ad 
begini,  and  assay  who  dares  to  controll  him.  Moreover,  four  days  since 
tbere  t^ame  home  a  prisoner  that  escaped ;  two  yet  remaining,  whom  Uneat 

*  Id  maottscript,  and  never  before  pabltihefi. 
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threatens,  the  one  of  them  to  kill,  and  the  other  to  sell  away  as  a  slave,  and 
still  threatens  to  continue  his  war  against  them,  notwithstanding  any  prohibi- 
tion whatsoever  j  whose  very  threats  are  so  terrible,  that  our  Indians  dare  not 
^wander  far  from  the  towns  about  the  Indians  for  fear  of  surprise. 

From  the  relation  of 

Pambassua, 

and  testimony  of 

Wasamaoin, 

QUACJUEqUUNSET, 

and  others." 

From  this  narrative  it  is  very  plain  that  Uncas  cared  very  little  for  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  English :  it  is  plain,  also,  that  he  knew  as  wrll  as  they  what 
Kept  them  froni  dealing  as  severely  with  him  as  with  the  Narragansets,  his 
ncighFjors.  Tliey  must  succumb  to  him,  to  keep  him  in  a  temper  to  aid  in 
fighting  their  battles  when  called  upon.  Hence,  when  he  had  committed  the 
grossest  insults  on  other  Indians,  the  wheels  of  justice  often  moved  so  slow, 
that  they  arrived  not  at  their  object  until  it  had  become  quite  anotlier  matter. 
It  must^  however,  be  considered,  tliat  the  English  were  very  pecidiarly  sit- 
uated— upon  tlie  very  n)argin  of  an  unknown  wilderness,  inclosed  but  on  one 
side  by  Indians,  whose  chief  business  was  war.  They  had  destroyed  the 
Pequots,  but  this  only  added  to  their  fears,  for  tliey  knew  that  revenge  lurked 
still  in  the  breasts  of  many,  who  only  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
gratiiy  it ;  tlierefore,  so  long  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  could  possi- 
bly be  kept  on  their  side,  the  English  considered  themselves  in  safety.  Tliey 
had  made  many  missteps  in  their  proceedings  with  ttie  Indians,  owing  some- 
times to  one  cause  and  sometimt'S  to  another,  for  which  now  there  was  no 
remedy;  £^nd  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  at  tliis  day,  if  any  set  of  men  were 
to  go  into  an  unknown  region  and  seitle  among  wild  men,  that  th^y  would 
get  along  with  them  so  much  better  than  our  fathers  did  with  the  Indians 
here,  as  some  may  have  imagined.  These  are  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  ^  wrongs  of  the  Indians.**  They  seem 
the  more  necessary  in  this  place ;  for,  hi  the  biography  of  Uncas,  there  is  as 
much,  [lerhaps,  to  censure  regarding  the  acts  of  Uie  English,  as  in  any  other 
article  of  Inaian  history. 

The  narrative  just  recited,  being  sent  in  to  the  court  of  Massachusetts,  was 
referred  to  a  select  conunittee,  who,  on  the  X  June,  reported. 

That  letters  should  he  sent  to  Uncas,  signifying  how  sensible  the  court  was 
of  the  injuries  he  had  done  them,  by  his  outrage  upon  the  Indians  of  Quaba- 
conk,  who  lived  under  their  sagamore,  fVassamagin,  as  set  forth  in  the 
narrative.  That,  therefore,  tliey  now  desired  him  to  give  up  the  captives  and 
make  restitution  for  all  tiie  goods  taken  from  them,  and  to  forbear  tor  time  to 
come  aU  such  unlawful  acts.  That,  if  Wassamagin  or  his  subjects  had  or 
should  do  him  or  his  subjects  anv  wrong,  the  English  would,  upon  due 
proofj  cause  recompense  to  be  made.  Also  that  Uncas  be  given  to  under- 
stand and  assured,  that  if  he  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request,  they  were 
then  resolved  to  right  the  injuries  upon  htm  and  his,  and  for  all  costs  they 
might  be  put  to  in  the  service.  ^  That  for  the  encouragement  and  safety  of 
the  sayd  fVassamagin  and  his  subjects,  there  be  by  order  of  Major  fVillard 
three  or  four  armed  men,  well  accomodate  in  all  rcefpects,  with  a  proporcon 
•of  powder,  bulletts  and  match  sent  from  Lancaster  to  Quabaconk  vnto  the 
sayd  Wassamagin,  there  to  stay  a  night  or  two,  and  to  shoote  of  their  mus- 
quets  BO  often,  and  in  such  wise,  as  the  major  shall  direct,  to  terrifie  the 
enemies  of  ffassamagin,  and  so  to  return  home  again."  To  inform  Wassafiut' 
gin  and  his  subjects,  that  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  woi^d  esteem  it  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  regard,  if  they  would  permit  them  to  have  the 
captives  to  be  recovered  from  Uncas,  to  bring  them  up  in  a  proper  manner, 
that  tliey  might  be  servrceable  to  their  friends,  &c.  Also,  "aduice  and  re- 
quire frassamagin  and  his  men  to  be  verie  carefull  of  iniuring  or  anv  ways 
prouokingof  Fncof,  or  any  of  his  men,  as  he  will  answer  our  displeasuro 
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therein,  and  incurr  due  punishment  for  the  same."  That  if  Uncas  committed 
any  other  hostile  acts,  he  must  complain  to  them,  &c.*  Thus  fVassamegin 
was  as  much  threatened  as  Uncas, 

Matters  seem  to  have  remained  thus  until  the  meeting  of  the  commission- 
ers in  September  following ;  when,  in  due  course,  the  business  was  called  up, 
and  acted  upon  as  follows : — 

^  Vpon  complaint  made  to  the  comissionars  of  the  Massachusetts  against 
VnktiSy  this  following  message  was  sent  to  him : — 

^  VnccLSf  wee  haue  receiued  information  and  complaint  from  the  generall 
court  of  the  Massachusetts  of  youer  hostile  iuvading  of  Wosamequin  and  the 
Indies  of  Quabakutt,  whoe  are  and  longe  haue  bine  subjects  to  the  English, 
killing  some  and  carrying  away  others ;  spovling  theire  goods  to  the  vallue  of 
331b.  as  they  allege.'^  That  he  had  done  this  contrary  to  his  covenants,  and 
had  taken  no  notice  of  the  demands  of  the  Massachusetts,  though  some  time 
since  they  had  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  the  captives,  make  remuneration, 
&c.  And  to  all  he  had  returned  no  answer ;  "  which,"  continues  the  letter, 
**  seemes  to  bee  an  insolent  and  proud  carriage  of  youers-  We  cannot  but 
wonder  att  it^  and  must  beare  witness  against  it"  He  was,  as  before,  required 
to  return  the  captives,  &c.  and  give  reasons  for  his  operations;  and  if  he 
neglected  to  do  so,  the  Massachusetts  were  at  liberty  to  right  themselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  apprehend,  a  letter  from  Uncas  was  received,  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Mason,  which  was^as  follows ; — 

"Whereas  there  was  a  warrant  sent  from  the  coiirt  of  Boston,  dated  in  my 
last  to  Vncas,  sachem  of  Mohegen,  wherin  it  was  declared  vpon  the  com- 
plaint of  tVtsamtquen,  f  a  sachem  subject  to  the  Massachusetts,  that  the  said 
Vncas  had  offered  great  violence  to  theire  subjects  at  Quabauk,  killing  some  and 
taking  others  captiue ;  which  warrant  came  not  to  Uncas,  not  aboue  20  daiea 
before  these  presents,  who,  being  summoned  by  Major  John  Mason,  in  full 
scope  of  the  said  warrant,  wherein  he  was  deeply  charged  if  he  did  not  return 
the  captiues,  and  £33  damage,  then  the  Massachusetts  would  recouer  it  by 
force  of  armes,  which  to  him  was  uery  grieuous :  professing  he  was  altogether 
Ignorant  that  they  were  subjects  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts ;  and  further 
daid  that  they  were  none  6f  WtsanuqiwrCs  men,  but  belonging  to  Onoptqain,  his 
deadly  enemie,  whoe  was  there  borne;  one  of  the  men  then  taken  was  his 
own  cousin,  who  had  formerly  fought  against  him  in  his  own  person ;  and  yett 
sett  him  att  libertie ;  and  further  saith  that  all  the  captiues  were  sent  home. 
Alsoe  that  Wtsamtquin\^s\  son  %  and  diners  of  his  men  had  fought  against  him 
diners  times.  This  he  aesired  might  bee  returned  as  his  answare  to  the 
comissioners.  , 

^AUexander  allis  JFamsvttfi,  sachem  of  Soviramsett,  being  now  att  Plymouth, 
hee  challenged  Quabauke  Indians  to  belong  to  him ;  and  further  said  that  hee 
did  warr  against  Vncas  this  suouner  on  that  account  § 

Signed  by 

John  Mason." 


*  Here  end  our  MSS.  reTating*to  this  affair. 

t  By  this  it  would  seem  that  MasaatoU  had,  for  some  time,  resided  among  the  Nipmacks. 
He  had,  probably,  given  up  Pokanoket  to  his  sons. 

X  There  can  scarce  be  a  doubt  that  this  refers  to  AltxandeVf  and  that  the  next  paragraph 
confirms  it;  hence  Maasasait  was  alive  in  May,  1661,  as  we  have  before  stated.  And  ine 
above  letter  of  Mas<m  was  probably  written  in  September,  or  while  the  commissioners  wereT 
in  session. 

&  h  seems  always  to  have  been  uncertain  to  whom  the  Nipmncks  belonged.  Roger 
WiUiams  savs,  in  16G8,  "  That  ail  the  Necpmurks  were  unquestionably  subject  to  the  Nan- 
higonset  sachems,  and,  in  a  special  manner,  to  Mtjkiah,  the  son  of  Cfaunounkus,  and  late 
husband  to  this  old  Squaw- Sacheniy  now  only  surviving.  I  have  abundant  and  daily  proof  of 
it,"  &c.    MS.  letter.    See  life  M<utas<rii,  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

At  one  lime,  KutshatnaJInn  claimed  some  of  the  Nipmucks,  or  consented  to  be  made  a  tool 
of  by  some  of  them,  for  some  private  end.  But  Mr.  Pynchon  said  they  would  not  own  him  as 
a  sachem  an}*  longer  **  than  tne  sun  shined  upon  bim.^'  Had  the^r  bielonsped  lo  him.  Massa- 
chusetts must  have  owned  them,  which  would  have  involved  them  in  mucn  difficulty  in  1648, 
by  reason  of  several  murders  among  them. 
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The  particuloFB  of  the  issue  of  Uicse  troubles  were  not  recorded,  and  the 

E resumption  i^  that  Uncas  complied  with  tiie  rciisouuble  requests  of  tlie  li!ng- 
sh,  and  the  old,  peaceable  Ousaniequin,  being  unwilling  to  get  into  difficulty, 
put  up  with  the  result  without  avenging  his  wrouss.  His  son,  kyamsuUaj  as 
will  be  seen,  about  this  time  found  hnnsclf  involvedi  in  difficulties  nearer 
home,  which  probably  prevented  him  from  continuing  the  war  against  Vhcasy 
had  he  been  otherwise  disposed. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Of  the  Peqwa  nation — Geography  of  their  country — SAS9Acnfl,  their  first  chief  known 
to  the  Engl'Sh — Tassamiano't — IVar — Thr  cause  of  it — WnquASH — Canonieus  and 
Minntunnom'jh  accused  of  harboring  fugitive  Pequots—Sassaman — ^Monomotto— 

OtOsA^— C  ASSA  SSIITM  A  M  ON% 

"  But  nneo  Pre  mentioned  8a»»aen.i*  great  name, 
That  day  in  rauch  n  terror  where  it  came  ; 
Let  me,  in  pro^ecation  of  my  utory, 
Say  Mmothia^  of  bli  pride  and  kingdom**  glorj." — Wolcott. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Huhhard,^  that  the  Pequots,  f  **  being  a  more  fierce,  crueli 
and  warlike  pc*ople  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came  down  out  of  the  more 
inland  parts  of  the  continent,  and  by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest 
places  near  the  sea,  and  became  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors."  The  time  of 
tbeir  emigration  is  unknown.  They  made  all  the  other  tribes  ^  stand  in  awe, 
though  fewer  in  uumher  than  the  Narragansets,  that  bordered  next  upon 
them."  J 

Their  country,  according  to  Mr.  GooActn,§  ''the  English  of  Connecticut 
jurisdiction,  doth  now,  [16/4,]  for  the  most  part,  possess.'*  Their  dominion, 
or  that  of  their  chief  sachem,  was,  according  to  the  same  author,  '*over  divers 
petty  sagamores ;  as  over  pairt  of  Long  Island,  over  the  Mohegans,  and.  over 
the  sagamores  of  Quinapeake,  [now  New  Haveu,1  yea,  over  all  the  people  that 
dwelt  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  over  some  or  the  most  southerly  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Nipuiuck  country,  about  Quiuabaa^.*'  ^  The  principal  seat  of  the 
sagamores  was  near  the  mouth  of  Pcquot  River,  now  called  the  Thames, 
wh're  New  London  stands.  ^  These  Pequots,  as  pld  Indians  relate,  could,  in 
former  times,  raise  4Q00  men  fit  for  war.**  ||  The  first  great  chief  of  this 
nation,  known  to  the  Euglk<h,  was 

Sassacus,  whose  name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians. 
From  the  fruitful  letters  of  t*ie  Reverend  Roger  fVMiams,  we  learn  that  he  had 
a  brother  bv.the  name  of  Puppompogeiff  whose  residence  was  at  Monahiganick, 
probably  Aiohrgan.  Although  Sassaciu^s  pripci|)al  residence  was  upon  the 
Tham  rs,  yet,  in  his  highrst  prosperity,  he  had  under  him  no  less  than  26 
sachsfins,  and  his  dominions  were  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Hudson's  River, 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea-coast  Long  Island  was  also  under  him,  and  his 
authority  was  undispiitsd  far  into  the  country. 

A  brother  of  Sass  tcwi^  named  TViwof  uano^  survived  the  Pequot  war,  and 
was  one  of  those  coniplaineil  jof  by  Uncas  in  1647,  for  giving  his  countrymen 
**  crooked  counscll  ^  about  a  present  of  wampum,  which  he  nad  advised  to  be 
given  to  the  Englisli  instead  of  him.  .  It  appears  that  on  tlie  death  of  a  child 
of  Unc(i%  the  Pequots  had  presented  him  with  100  fiuliom  of  wainpum,t 
which,  when  TassaquanoU  knew^  he  disapproved  of  it,  politicly  urging,  tliat 
if  the  Eng  ish  were  conciliated  by  any  means  towards  them,  it  mattered  not 
much  about  Uncas. 


*  Narrativp,  i.  116. 

f  We  h4>li(*vc  thifi  iinme  meant  Oratj  foxes ,  hence  Gray^Fox  Itv^'ians,  or  Peqaots. 
I  Hisi.  New  Kn;rioiid.  33.  .  _  . . 

I  S^'  hii  CtplhctiouM  ill  I  Coll.  Mass.  Uisl.  Soc.  L  147.  I  ">»* 

9  Hazard,  ili^t. '  ^oi.  ii.  !X). 
9* 
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We  are  iDformed,*  that  Connecticut  was  claimed  by  right  of  conquest  at 
•ne  time  by  the  first  ivhite  settlers,  who  found  much  of  it  cuhivated  and  set- 
tled by  its  Indian  inhabitants,  ahhough  they  endeavored  that  it  should  be 
nnderfetood  otherwise.  Tlie  numbers  of  the  natives  in  that  region  were 
**  thousands,  who  had  three  kings,  viz.  ConnedicoUj  Qutnntpio^,  and  Sassa- 
cus."  Conneciicote  was  "emperor,"  or  chief  of  chiefs,  an  elevation  in  which 
be  and  his  ancestors  had  stood  for  about  400  years,  according  to  their  tra- 
ditions. 

About  the  time  the  English  had  determined  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Pe- 
quots,  Roger  WiUiama  wrote  to  Governor  Wiidhrop  of  Massachusetts,  giving 
bira  important  directions  how  they  should  proceed  to  advantage,  and  what 
was  very  important  then,  gave  the  following  rude  draft  of  their  country : — 

KiTer  Qannihtieat.t 

O  A  fort  of  Uie  Niaotaquitl  iimd,  ooafedeimte  wiUi  Uie  Pequta. 
Mohiganic  River. 

OhoDH  III  owauke,$  Uia 
O  Weiiufhaoks,  wh«re  ■wamp  |  |  |  |  3  or  4  inilo*  from 

Suaeviw,  the  chief  aacbiiD,  it. 

Mis-  O  t*^^i  where  is  Mamokoj\  anoUier  chief  lacbioi. 

River. 

Nayan-  O  Uquityt  where  is  WtfiUtmmak  ana  opr  ftieoda 

River. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  WHUama  urges  the  necessity  of  employing  fiiithful 
guides  for* the  English  fbrcet ;  ''as  shall  be  best  liked  of  [tol  be  taken  aloni 
to  direct,  especially  two  Pequts ;  viz.  fVequash,  [whose  name  signified  a  swan,] 
and  H'ukackquiadunnmin,  valiant  men,  especially  the  latter,  who  have  live< 
jtfaese  three  or  four  years  with  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  know  every  pass  and 
passage  amongst  thein,  who  desire  armor  to  enter  their  houses." 

In  1634,  as  has  been  before  incidentally  mentioned,  one  Captain  Stone  was 
killed  by  the  Pequots,  while  upon  a  trading  expedition  in  Connecticut  River. 
Without  knowing  the  reason  of  their  killing  Sione,  the  English  demanded  the 
murderers  soon  after,  and  as  Sassaeua  was  involved  in  troubles  with  the  Nar- 
ragansets  and  all  his  neighbors,  he  thought  it  not  best  entirely  to  slight  the 
demand  of  the  English  ;  he  therefore  sent  mrssengers  to  Boston,  where  they 
arrived  6  Novemlier,  with  offers  of  peace,  which,  after  considerable  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  English,  were  accepted,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
on  the  9th  following. 

A  messenger  had  b^en  sent,  in  October,  upon  the  same  errand,  bm  ^vas 
dismissed  with  orders  to  inform  SassaeuSy  that  tie  mu.st  send  persons  of  greater 
auality,  and  then  the  English  would  treat  with  him.  ^  ^  He  brotight,**  says 
tFirUhrop,  "  two  bundles  of  sticks,  whereby  he  signified  how  many  beaver  and 
otter  skins  he  would  give  us  for  that  end,  and  great  store  of  wampompcflge, 
(about  two  bushels,  by  his  description.)"  He  had  a  small  present  with  him, 
which  was  accepted  by  tlie  English,  who  ga%'e  him  in  return,  ••  a  moose  coat 
of  as  good  value." 

The  treaty  entered  into  on  the  9  November,  1634,  between  the  Peqnots  and 
English,  stipulated  that  the  murderers  of  Captain  Stone  should  be  given  up  to 
the  English,  of  whom  there  were  at  that  time  left  but  two,  as  attested  by  the 
ambassadors  of  iSaMfltctM,  who  further  observed  in  explanation,  that  the  sadhem 
in  whose  time  the  act  %va8  committrd,  was  dead,  having  been  slain  in  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  and  that  all  the  men  concerned  in  it,  except  two,  had  a'so 
died  of  the  small-pox.  This,  together  wiih  the  facts  given  in  concerning  the 
death  of  iStone,  inclined  the  English  to  believe  the  account  altogether;  and, 
iNit  for  what  happened  aflerwards,  it  b  probable  that  the  historians  of  that 


*  But  with  what  truth  I  know  iioi,  for  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of  PH^rt. 

^Comierlirut.  |  Niantick.  $  A  name  signifyiug  a&  Ow/ <  netl.     Same  tetter. 

I  Probably  MononoUo, 
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period  would  have  relied  more  upon  the  Pequots'  own  account  than  the  gen- 
eral rumor.    Such  are  the  events  of  time — a  circumstance  may  change  the 
ftte,  nay,  the  character  of  a  nation,  for  a  period,  in  the  eyes  of  many  genera 
tions!    But 

**  O  Time !  ihe  bcautiBer  of  the  <Iead  ! 
Adonier  o^  the  ruin  !— comforter, 
And  only  healer,  when  the  heart  hath  bled ! 
Time,  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err/' 

In  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  the  Pequot  ambassadors  said,  that  if  the  two 
men  then  living  who  bad  been  concerned  in  Stomas  death,  **  were  worthy  of 
death,  they  would  move  their  sachem  to  deliver  them  "  to  the  English,  hut  that 
as  to  themselves,  they  had  no  power  to  do  so,  and  at  once  urged  the  justness 
of  their  act  without  aualification.  Stont^  they  said,  came  into  their  river  and 
seized  upon  two  of  tneir  men,  and  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and,  in  that 
situation,  obliged  them  to  pilot  him  up  the  river.  When  he  had  gone  up  as 
far  as  he  desired,  himself  and  two  other  white  men,  and  the  two  manacled 
Indians,  went  on  shore.  Meanwhile  they  had  been  watched  by  nine  Indians, 
who,  when  they  found  the  Englishmen  asleep  on  the  following  night,  fell  ujion 
them  and  massacred  them. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  Indians,  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  them  for 
this  act ;  two  of  their  countrymen  were  in  the  hands  of  an  unknown  people, 
who,  from  every  appearance,  were  alraut  to  put  them  to  death,  and  it  was  by 
an  act  of  pure  benevolence  and  heroism  that  they  delivered  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  an  invading  foe. 

Therefore,  being  satisfied  with  the  account,  the  English  agreed  to  have 
peace  with  them,  provided  they  would  give  up  the  two  men  when  they  should 
send  for  them;  **to yeld  up  Uonnecticut ^ "  to  give  400  fathom  of  wampom, 
and  40  beaver  and  30  otter  skins ;  and  that  the  English  should  immediately 
send  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  cloth  to  trade  with  them. 

The  names  of  these  ambassadors  are  not  recorded ;  but  one  signed  the  treaty 
with  the  mark  of  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  other  with  that  of  a  hand. 

The  same  day  about  2  or  300  Narragnnsets  were  discovered  at  Ncponset, 
who  had  marched  out  fbr  the  purpose  of  killing  these  ambassadors.  This 
discovery  being  made  before  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  English  met  them 
at  Roxbury,  and  there  negotiated  a  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  thrtn.  For 
the  furtherance  of  which,  the  Pequots  instructed  the  English  to  present  them 
with  a  portion  of  the  warnpom  which  thf  y  were  to  give  to  them ;  but  not  as 
coming  from  them,  bncause  they  disdained  to  purchase  peitce  of  that  nation. 
The  Narragansets  readily  conceding  to  tlie  wishes  of  the  English,  all  parties 
retired  satisfied. 

Distrust  soon  grew  again  into  antipathy ;  it  having  been  reported  that  Slant 
and  those  with  him  were  treacherously  surprisL'd  by  the  Pequots  who  had 
gone  on  board  his  vessel  in  a  friendly  manner  to  trade ;  and  seeing  Captain 
Stone  asleep  in  his  cabin,  they  killed  him,  and  the  other  men  one  afler  the  other, 
except  Captain  Nbrtofij  who,  it  seems,  was  with  him  ;  he  being  a  n^soliite  man, 
defended  himssif  for  some  time  in  the  cook-room,  but  at  length,  some  powder, 
which  for  the  more  ready  use  he  had  placed  in  an  often  vessel,  took  fire  and 
exploded,  h^  which  he  was  so  seriouslv  injured,  especially  in  his  eyes,  tliat  he 
could  hold  but  no  longer,  and  he  was  forthwith  despatched  by  tbrm. 

This  mutter  at  length  having  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
according  to  the  latter  relation,  they  were  the  more  ready  to  charge  other 
circumstances  of  a  like  nature  upon  the  Pequots.  On  the  20  July,  163G,  as 
Mr.  John  Oldham  was  on  his  |)assage  |Missing  near  Manisses,  that  is.  Block 
Island,  in  a  small  pinnace,  14  Narraganset  Indians  attacked  and  killed  him,  and 
made  his  crew  prisoners,  which  consisted  only  of  two  boys  and  two  Namtganset 
Indiana  The  same  day,  as  John  Gallop  was  on  his  passage  from  Connecticut, 
in  a  bark  of  20  tons,  an  adverse  wind  drove  him  near  the  same  island.  On 
seeing  a  vessel  in  jiossession  of  Indians,  he  l)ore  down  upon  her,  and  im- 
^mediately  knew  her  to  lie  Captain  Ollham's.  He  hailed  those  on  lK>ard,  but 
received  no  answer,  and  soon  saw  a  boat  pass  from  the  vessel  to  tlie  shore 
Aill  of  men  and  goods.  As  Gallop  ne^ired  the  suspicious  vessel,  she  slipfted 
ber  ftsteuing,  and  the  wind  being  off  the  land  drilled  her  towards  Narragun- 
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set  Notwithstanding  some  of  the  Indians  were  aimed  with  guns  and  swordsi 
Gallop,  hi'iiig  in  a  stouter  vessel,  resolved  on  running  them  down  ;  he  there- 
fore made  uU  sail,  and  immediately  stemmed  the  pirate  vessel  on  the  quarter 
with  surh  force  Uij  nearly  to  overset  her,  and  in  their  fright  six  Indians  juni(.H3d 
overboard  and  were  drowned.  The  rest  standing  ujK)n  the  def<^nsive,  and 
being  yet  far  superior  in  nuinl)ers  to  Gallop^s  crew,  which  consisted  of  two  little 
boys  and  one  man,  to  board  them  was  thought  too  hazardous ;  Gallop  therefore 
stood  ofT  to  repeat  his  broadside  method  of  attack.  Meanwhile  he  contrived 
to  lask  his  anchor  to  his  bows  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  he  came  down 
upon  tiic  Indians  a  second  time,  tlie  force  was  sutfici^nt  to  drive  the  fluke  of 
the  anchor  through  their  quarter ;  which,  holding  tliero,  t)oth  vessels  floated 
along  together.  1  he  Indians  had  now  become  so  terrified,  that  they  stood  not 
to  the  fight,  but  kept  in  the  hold  of  tlie  pinnace.  Gallop  fired  in  upon  them 
simdry  times,  but  without  much  execution,  and  meantime  the  vessels  got  loose 
from  one  another,  and  Gallop  stood  off  apiin  for  a  third  attack.  As  soon  as  he 
was  clear  of  them,  four  more  of  tlie  Indians  jumped  overboard,  and  were  also 
drowned.  Gallop  now  ventured  to  board  his  jirize.  One  of  the  remaining 
Indians  caine  up  and  surrendered,  and  was  bound  ;  another  came  up  and 
submitted,  whom  they  also  bound,  but  fearing  to  have  both  on  board,  this  last 
was  cast  into  the  sea.  Two  out  of  the  14  now  remained,  who  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  hold  of  the  piunace,  and  there  successfully  defended  themselves 
with  their  swards  affainst  their  enemy.  Captain  OlJkam  was  found  dead  id 
the  vessel,  concealed  under  an  old  seine,  and  as  his  body  was  not  entirely  cold, 
it  wfis  evident  that  he  had  been  killed  about  the  time  his  pinnace  was  discov- 
ered by  Gallop, 

From  the  condition  in  which  OllkanCs  ^body  was  found,  it  was  quite  uncer- 
tain whether  he  had  fallen  in  an  afiiny,  or  l)ecQ  murdered  deliberately  ;  hut  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  fonner  was  the  fact,  because  it  was  uncommon  for 
the  Indians  to  disfigure  the  slain,  unless  killed  as  enemies,  and  Oldham's  body 
was  {shockingly  mangled.  But  Captain  OlJham  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  cry  of*^  vengeance  was  u)),  and  cool  investigation  must  not  be  looked 
for.  The  murder  hail  been  committed  by  the  Indians  of  Manisses,  but  Ma- 
li isses  was  under  the  Narragansets ;  therefore  it  was  believed  that  the  Narra- 
gansets  had  contrived  his  death  because  he  was  carrying  into  efiect  the  articled 
of  the  late  treaty  between  the  Pequots  and  English. 

The  two  Iwys  who  were  with  Mr.  OlJham  were  not  injured,  and  were 
immediately  given  up  and  sent  to  Boston,  where  they  arrived  the  30th  of,  the 
same  month.  As  soon  as  Mianlunnomoh  heard  of  the  affair  of  Captain  OlJham,, 
•he  ordered  J^inifp-et  to  send  for  the  bo^s  and  goo<ls  to  Block  Island.  The 
boys  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  WiUiamB,  and  the  goods  he  held  subject 
to  the  onler  of  the  English  of  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile,  2(>  July,  the  two  Indians  who  were  in  Mr.  OlJhanCs  pinnace 
when  she  was  taken,  were  sent  by  Canonicus  to  CJoverncr  Vane,  They 
brought  a  letter  from  Rofcer  Hilliams,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  some  circpmstances  \fn\  the  English  to  believe  these  messengers 
were  accessory  to  the  death  of  OlJham ;  but  we  know  not  if  any  thing  further 
were  ever  done  at)out  it  The  same  letter  informeil  the  governor  that  J\>Rar^ 
iunnomoh  had  gone,  with  200  men  iu  17  canoes,  **'  to  take  revenge,  &,p,^ 

Theso  events  and  transactions  soon*  caused  the  convening  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  Massachusetts,  who  forthwith  declared  war  against  tlie  Indians 
of  Manissi-s.  Accordingly  iiO  men  wera  raised  and  jiut  under  the  conunand 
of  Captain  Jikn  Enlecott,  who  was  general  of  the  expedition.  John  Unlerhill 
and  JVitthaniel  Turntr  were  captains,  and  Jenyson  and  Davmpori  ensigns. 
EnietoWs  instnicticns  were  to  put  to  death  the  men  of  Block  Island,  hut  to 
make  captives  of  the  women  anrl  children.  This  armament  set  forth  in  three 
pinnaces,  with  two  Indians  as  guides,  25  September,  1G36. 

On  aniving  at  Mnnisses  they  saw  many  Indians,  hut  could  not  get  near 
tliem.  At  Pequot  harl)or,  a  part  of  the  armament  seized  a  quantity  of  com 
lielonging  to  the  Pequots,  and  were  attacked  and  obliged  to  fly.  However,  the 
Numigansi'ts  re|K)rted  that  there  were  i')  Peqiiots  killed  during  the  expedi-ion. 
The  English  were  satisfied  that  they  had  hariwred  the  murdei-ers  of  OUhnm^ 
which  occasioned  their  sailing  to  Pequot  harbor.  It  lieing  now  late  in  the 
eeason,  the  expedition  was  given  up,  to  be  resumed  early  in  the  spring. 
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The  Pequots,  being  now  left  to  themselves,  commenced  depredations  wher- 
ever they  dared  appear.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  as  five  men  from 
Saybrook  were  collecting  hay  at  a  meadow  four  miles  above  that  place,  they 
were  attacked,  and  one  of  them,  named  Butterfield,  was  taken  and  killed  ;  from 
mrhich  circumstance  tlie  meadow  still  bears  his  name.  About  14  days  aflcr, 
two  men  were  taken  in  a  cornfield  two  miles  from  Saybrook  fort.  There  were 
BIX  of  the  whites,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  2  or  300  Indians,  yet  all  escaped 
but  two.  Thus  imboldened  by  success,  they  carried  their  depredations  within 
bowshot  of  Saybrook  fort,  killing  one  cow  and  shooting  arrows  into  sundry 
others. 

On  the  21  October,  Mianhmnomohj  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  English  firiends, 
came  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  two  of  Canonicu^a  sons,  another  sachem,  and 
about  20  men.  Kutshamakin  had  given  notice  of  his  coming,  and  a  company 
of  soldiers  met  him  at  Roxbury  and  escorted  him  into  the  town.  Here  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  English,  by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  Uiflt  neither 
should  make  peace  with  the  Pequots  without  the  consent  or  the  other ;  and  to 
put  to  death  or  deliver  up  murderers. 

About  the  same  time,  John  THlley  wps  taken  and  killed,  and  tortured  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner.  As  he  was  sailing  down  Connecticut  River  in  his 
baric,  he  landed  about  three  miles  above  Saybrook  fort,  and  having  shot  at  some 
fowl,  the  report  of  his  gun  directed  the  Indians  to  the  spot.  They  took  him 
prisoner  at  first,  and  then  cut  off  his  hands  and  feet  He  lived  three  days  after 
nis  hands  were  cut  ofl^  and  bore  this  torture  without  complaint,  which  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  being  '^a  stout  m^n**  among  his  tormentors.  These 
fiicts  were  reported  by  the  Indians  themselve&  Another  man  who  was  with 
THUey  was  at  the  same  time  killed. 

On  the  22  February,  Lieutenant  Gardner  and  nine  men  went  out  of  Saybrodc 
fort,  and  were  drawn  into  an  ambush,  where  four  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
escaped  with  great  difiliculty. 

On  April  12,  six  men  and. three  women  were  killed  at  Weiithersfield.  They  at 
the  sam^  time  killed  20  cows  and  a  horse,  and  carried  away  two  young  women. 

Alarm  was  now  general  throughout  the  English  plantations.  MiantunTumoh 
having  sent  a  messenger  to  Boston  to  notify  the  English  that  the  Pequots  had 
sent  away  their  women  and  children  to  an  island,  40  men  were  immediately 
sent  to  Narraganset  to  join  others  raised  by  Mianlunnomohj  with  the  intention 
of  falling  upon  them  by  surprise. 

In  the  mean  time.  Captain  Mcaon^  with  a  company  of  90  men,  had  been 
raised  by  Connecticut  and  sent  into  the  Pequot  country.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  UiVMB  and  a  large  body  of  his  warriors,  who,  in  their  march  to 
saybrook,  15  May,  fell  upon  about  30  Pequots  and  killed  7  of  them.  One 
bem^  taken  alive,  to  their  everlasting  disgrace  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
English  caused  him  to  be  tortured ;  and  the  heads  of  all  the  slain  were  cut  o% 
and  set  up  on  the  walla  of  the  fort* 

Immediately  after  Captains  Mown  and  UnderhUl  set  out  to  attack  one  of  the 
forts  of  Sas3acu3.  This  fort  was  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  the  present 
town  of  Giroton,  Connecticut  The  English  arrived  in  its  vicinity  on  the  25th 
of  May ;  and  on  the  26th,  before  day,  with  about  500  Indians,  encompassed  it, 
and  began  a  furious  attack.  The  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  discovered  great 
fear  on  approaching  the  fort,  and  could  not  believe  that  the  English  would 
dare  to  attack  it  When  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was 
situated.  Captain  Mason  was  apprehensive  of  being  abandoned  by  them,  and, 
making  a  halt,  sent  for  Uncas,  who  led  the  Mohegans,  and  fVequask,  their  pilot, 
who  was  a  fugitive  Pequot  chief,f  and  urged  them  not  to  desert  him,  but  to 
follow  him  at  any  distance  they  pleased.  These  Indians  had  all  along  told  the 
English  they  dared  not  fight  the  Pequots,  but  boasted  how  they  themselves 
would  fight     Mason  told  them  now  they  should  see  whether  Englishmen 

*  lVtii//trop'<  Journal,  and  Maton't  Hisl.  Pequot  War. — Dr.  MaiJur't  account  of  this  alTalr 
baa  been  given  in  the  life  of  Uuccu.    . 

t  TTic  Kamc'  il  is  believed,  elsewhere  called  Waqnaxh  Cook  ;  "  which  Wetpuuh  (say«  Ur. 
/.  Mather)  was  by  birth  a  sachem  of  that  place  [where  Sassanu  lived],  but  upon  some  «i"«i 


received,  he  went  from  the  Pequots  to  the  Narragansets,  and  became  a  chief  captain 
MiaiduimomohJ^^Rtloiion,  74. 
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would  fight  or  not  Notwithstanding  their  boastings,  tlioy  could  not  overcome 
the  terror  wliich  the  name  of  Sas8acu8  had  inspired  in  tFiem,  and  they  kept  at 
a  safe  distmice  until  the  fight  was  over;  but  as^inted  considerably  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  Pcquots,  in  the  retreat  from  tlie  fort ; — for  their  warriors,  on 
recovering  from  their  consternation,  collected  in  a  considerable  body,  and 
fought  the  confederates  for  many  miles. 

The  English  had  but  77  men,  which  were  divided  into  two  companies,  one 
led  by  Mason,  and  the  other  by  UnderkilL  The  Indians  were  all  within  llieir 
fort,  asleep  in  tlieir  wigwams,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  the  first  notice 
they  had  of  the  apfiroach  of  the  enemy,  yet  very  few  knew  the  cause  of  the 
alarm,  until  met  by  the  naked  swords  of  the  foe.  The  fort  had  t^vo  entrances 
at  opposite  points,  into  which  each  party  of  English  were  led,  sword  in  hand. 
**  Wanux !  fVamtx ! "  *  was  the  cry  of  Sassacus^s  men ;  and  such  was  their 
surprise,  that  they  made  very  feeble  resistance.  Having  only  their  own 
missile  weapons,  they  could  do  nothing  at  hand  to  hand  with  the  English 
rapiers.  They  were  pursued  from  wigwam  to  wig>vam,  and  slaughtered  in 
every  secret  place.  Women  and  children  were  cut  to  pieces,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  hide  themselves  in  and  under  their  beds.  At  length  fire  was  spt  in  the 
mats  that  covered  the  wigwams,  which  furiously  spread  over  the  whole  fort, 
and  the  dead  and  dying  were  together  consumed.  A  part  of  the  English  had 
formed  a  circumference  upon  the  outside,  and  shot  such  as  attempted  to  fly. 
Many  ascended  the  pickets  to  escape  tlie  flames,  but  were  shot  down  by  those 
stationed  for  tliat  purpose.  About  600  persons  wei-e  supposed  to  have  perish- 
ed in  this  fight ;  or,  f>erhap8  I  should  say,  massacre,  f  There  were  but  two 
English  killed,  and  but  one  of  thosQ  by  tlie  enemy,  and  about  20  wounded* 
Sassactts  himself  was  in  another  fort ;  and,  being  informed  of  tlie  ravages  of 
the  English,  destroyed  his  habitations,  and,  witli  about  80  others,  fled  to  the 
Mohawks,  who  treacherously  beheaded  him,  and  sent  his  scalp  to  the  English. 

The  author  of  the  following  lines  in  **  Yamoyden,"  alludes  to  this  melan- 
choly event  happily,  though  not  truly : — 


"  And  SassarDus,  now  no  more, 
Lord  of  a  thousand  bowmen,  fled  ; 
And  all  the  chiefs,  his  boast  before, 
Were  mingled  wiih  the  uubonored  dead. 
Saxinap  and  Sagamore  were  slain, 


On  Mystic's  banks,  in  one  red  night: 
Tlie  once  far-dreaded  kin^  io  vam 
Souf  ht  safety  in  inglorious  flight ; 
Ana  reft  of  all  his  regal  pride. 
By  the  fierce  Maqua's  band  he  died." 


One  of  the  most  unfeeling  passages  flows  from  the  pen  of  Hulhard,  in  his 
account  of  this  war ;  which,  together  witli  the  fact  he  records,  forms  a  most 
distressing  picture  of  depravity.  We  would  gladly  turn  from  it,  but  justice 
to  the  Indians  demands  it,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own  words : —  ^ 

The  Narragansets  had  surrounded  ^some  hundreds'*  of  the  Pequots^  and 
kept  them  uniil  some  of  Captain  StougktorCs  soldiers  *<made  an  easy  con- 
quest of  them.**  **  The  men  among  them  to  the  nuniber  of  90,  were  presently 
turned  into  CharxnCs  ferry-boat,  under  the  command  of  Skipper  Gallop,  who 
dispatched  them  a  little  without  the  harbor ! " 

Thus  were  30  Indians  taken  into  a  vessel,  carried  out  to  sea,  murdered,  and, 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  thrown  overboard,  to  be  buried  under  the  silent 
waves !  Whereabouts  they  were  captured,  or  "  without "  what  "harbor"  they 
perished,  we  are  not  informed ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  taken  on  the  borders  of  the  Narraganaet  countiy, 
and  murdered  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  adjacent  harbors. 

That  these  poor  wretches  were  thus  revengefully  sacrificed,  shotild  have 
been  enough  to  allay  the  hatred  in  the  human  breast  of  all  who  knew  it, 
es)>ecially  the  historian  /  But  he  must  imagine  that,  in  their  passage  to  their 
pave,  tliey  did  not  go  in  a  vessel  of  human  contrivance,  but  in  a  boat  belong- 
ing to  a  river  of  hell !  thereby  forestalling  his  reader's  mind  that  they  had 
been  sent  to  that  abode. 


*  Atten't  History  of  the  Pequot  War.  It  signified,  Englixfunen!  Ensrfislimen  !  In  Matof^a 
history,  it  is  written  Owamix     Allen  merely  copied  from  Mason^  with  a  few  such  varialions. 

t  "It  was  supposed,"  says  Matlier"  that  no  less  than  500 or  600  Pequot  souls  were  brougM 
down  to  hell  that  day."  Ktlaiiotif  47.  We  in  charity  suppose,  that  by  hell  the  doctor  only 
meaiii  death. 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  slaughter  at  Mistick,  there  were  great  numbers 
of  Pequots  in  the  country,  who  were  hunted  fh>m  swamp  to  swamp,  and  their 
numbers  thinned  continually,  until  a  remnant  promised  to  appear  no  more  as 
a  nation. 

The  English,  under  Captain  StoughUm,  came  into  Pequot  River  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  Mistick  fight,  and  ajisisted  in  the  work  of  tlieir  extennina-^ 
tton.  After  his  arrival  in  the  enemy's  country,  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  as  follows:  ''By  this  pinnace,  you  shall  receive  48  or  50 
women  and  children,  unless  there  stay  any  here  to  be  helpful,  &c.  Concern- 
ing which,  there  is  one,  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  is  the  fairest  and  largest 
that  I  saw  amongst  them,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  coate  to  cloathe  her.  It  is 
my  desire  to  have  her  for  a  servant,  if  it  may  stand  with  your  good  liking,  else 
not.  There  is  a  little  squaw  that  steward  Culactit  desiretb,  to  whom  he  hath 
given  a  coate.  Lieut  Davenpori  also  desi^th  one,  to  wit,  a  small  one,  that 
Bath  three  strokes  upon  her  stomach,  thus :  —  1 1 1  +.  He  desireth  her,  if  it 
will  stand  with  your  good  liking.  So9omon,  the  Indian,  desireth  a  young  little 
squaw,  which  I  know  not 

^  At  present,  Mr.  Hames^  Mr.  LtdZo,  Captain  Ma»on^  and  30  men  are  with 
us  in  Pequot  River,  and  we  shall  the  next  week  joine  in  seeing  what  we  can 
do  against  SaasacuSf  and  another  great  sagamore,  Monotaattuck^  [Mononotto.] 
Here  is  yet  good  work  to  be  done,  and  how  dear  it  will  cost  is  unknown. 
Sassacua  is  resolved  to  sell  his  life,  and  so  the  other  with  their  company,  as 
dear  as  they  can."  • 

Perhaps  it  will  be  judged  that  Stotighton  was  looking  more  after  the  profit 
arising  from  the  sale  of  captives,  than  for  warriors  to  fight  with.  Indeed, 
Mason^s  account  does  not  give  him  much  credit 

Speaking  of  the  English  employed  in  this  expedition,  fVoleoU  thus  im- 
moftalizes  them : — 

"  These  were  the  men,  this  was  the  liltle  band, 
That  durst  the  force  of  the  new  world  withsiand. 
These  were  the  men  that  by  iheir  swords  made  way 
For  peace  and  safety  in  America." 

Vacawt  Hours,  44. 

There  was  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of  UncaSf  Canonicus, 
MUmtunnomoh  and  Mnisrd,  and  perhaps  other  chie^  to  screen  the  )K)or, 
denounced,  and  flying  Pequots,  who  had  esca^ied  tlie  flames  and  swonls 
of  the  English  in  their  war  .with  them.  Part  of  a  correspondence  about 
these  sachems'  harboring  them,  between  R,  fViUifUHa  auA  the  govenior  of 
Massachusetts,  is  prfserved  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  Massachusetts  had  n^qucsted  Mr. 
1ViUiam$  to  explain  to  the  chiefs  the  consequences  to  be  depended  upon,  if 
they  did  not  strictly  observe  their  agreement  in  regard  to  the  fugitive  Pequots. 
Otaskj  carried  to  Mr.  WiUiams  a  letter  from  the  Massachusetts  governor  upon 
this  subject  After  he  had  obeyed  its  contents,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  he 
answered,  that  he  went  with  Olaah  "  to  the  Nanhig^onticks,  and  havitig  got 
Canounicus  and  JIfuxn/unnomu,  with  their  coimcil,  together,  I  acquainted  them 
faithfully  with  the  contents  of  your  letter,  6o(A  grievances  and  threatenings ; 
and  to  demonstrate,  I  produced  the  copy  of  the  league,  (which  Mr.  [Sir 
Henry]  Vane  sent  me,)  and,  wiih  breaking  of  a  straw  in  two  or  three  places,  I 
showed  them  what  they  had  done.** 

These  chiefs  gave  Mr.  WiUiams  to  understand,  that,  when  Mr.  Governor 
understood  what  they  had  to  say,  he  would  lie  satisfied  with  their  conduct; 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  make  trouble,  but  they  ^  could  relate  many  particulars 
wherein  the  English  had  broken  their  promises^  since  the  war. 

In  regard  tcTsome  squaws  that  nad  escaped  from  the  English,  Canonicns 
said  lie  had  not  seen  any,  but  heard  of  some,  and  iunnediately  onlercd  them  to 
be  carried  back  again,  and  had  not  since  heard  of  them,  but  would  now  have 
the  country  searched  for  them,  to  satisfy  the  governor. 

Miantunnomoh  said  he  had  never  beard  of  but  six,  nor  saw  but  four  of  them ; 

*  Manuscript  leUer  of  Captain  Sttmf^tmt  ou  file  among  oar  state  papers, 
t  Yotdath,  Mr.  WUHama  writes  his  naiiSe. 
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which  being  brought  to  him,  be  was  angry,  and  asked  those  who  brought  them 
why  they  did  not  carry  them  to  Mr.  HilliamSy  that  he  might  convey  them  to  r 

the  Knglisli.     They  told  him  the  squaws  were  lame,  and  could  not  go  ;  upon  .' 

>yhich  Miantunnomoh  sent  to  Mr.  H'illiama  to  come  and  take  them.  Mr.  fVH- 
liams  could  not  attend  to  it,  and  in  his  turn  ordered  Miantunnomok  to  do  it,  i 

wlio  said  he  was  busy  and  could  not ;  **a8  indeed  he  was  (says  HUliams)  in  a  i 

strange  kind  of  solemnity,  wherein  the  sachims  eat  nothing  but  at  night,  and  j 

all  the  natives  round  about  the  country  were  feasted.'*    In  the  mean  time  the  j 

squaws  escaped.  ^ 

Miiintunnomoh  said  he  was  sorry  that  the  governor  should  think  he  wanted  j 

these  squaws,  for  he  did  not    Mr.  ffiUiams  told  him  he  knew  of  his  sending  | 

for  one.    Of  this  charge  he  fairly  cleared  himself,  saying,  the  one  sent  for  was  ] 

not  for  himself,  but  for  Sassamun,*  who  was  lying  lame  at  his 'house;  that 
Sassamun  fell  in  there  in  his  way  to  Pequt,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
governor.  The  squaw  he  wanted  was  a  sachem's  daughter,  who  had  been  a 
particular  friend  of  Miantunnomoh  during  his  lifetime  ;  therefore,  in  kindness 
to  his  dead  friend,  he  wished  to  ransom  h6r. 

Moreover,  Miantunmnnoh  said,  he  and  his  people  were  true  ''to  the  English 
in  life  or  death,"  and  but  for  which,  he  said,  Okast  [Unkus]  and  his  Mohiga- 
neueks  had  long  since  proved  false,  as  he  still  feared  they  would.  F'or,  he 
said,  they  had  never  found  a  Pequot,  and  added,  ^  Chenock  ^use  weUmpaH- 
rnurhi^^  that  is,  ''Did  ever  friends  deal  so  with  friends?"  Mr.  f^'Uliamt 
requiring  more  particular  explanation,  MianiunnoTnoh  proceeded : — 

"My  brother,  Yotaash^  had  seized  upon  Puttaquppuuncky  Quame,  and  20 
Pequots,  and  60  squaws ;  they  killed  three  and  bound  the  rest,  whom  they 
watched  all  night.  Then  they  sent  for  the  English,  and  delivered  them  in 
the  moniing  to  them.  I  came  by  land,  according  to  promise,  with  :200  men, 
killing  10  Pequots  by  the  way.  I  desired  to  see  the  great  sachem  Puttaqupptih 
unck,  whom  my  brother  had  taken,  who  was  now  in  the  English  houses,  but 
the  English  thrust  at  me  with  a  pike  many  times,  that  I  durst  not  come  near 
the  door." 

Mr.  IViUiama  told  him  they  did  not  know  him,  else  they  would  not ;  but 
Micmtimnomoh  answered,  "All  my  company  were  disheartened,  and  they  all, 
and  Ciitshamoquene,  desired  to  be  gone."  Besides,  he  said,  "  two  of  my  men, 
WagonckwhiU  \  and  Maunamoh  [Meihamoh'j  were  their  guides  to  Sesquankit, 
frofii  the  river's  mouth."  Upon  which,  Mr:  fVilUania  adds  to  the  governor: 
•*  Sir,  I  dare  not  stir  coals,  but  I  saw  them  too  much  disregarded  by  many.** 

Mr.  Williams  told  the  sachems  "  they  received  Pequts  and  wampom  without 
Mr.  Governor's  consent.  Cannounicxia  replied,  that  although  he  and  Miantun" 
nomxt  had  paul  many  hundred  fathom  of  wampum  to  their  soldiers,  as  Mr. 
Governor  did,  yet  he  had  not  received  one  yard  of  beads  nor  a  Pequt  Nor, 
saith  Mianlunnomu,  did  I,  but  one  small  present  from  four  women  of  Long 
Island,  which  were  no  Pequts,  but  of  that  isle,  being  afraid,  desired  to  put 
theinsMves  under  my  protection." 

The  Pequot  war  has  generally  been  looked  upon  with  regret,  by  all  good 
men,  since.  To  exterminate  a  people  before  they  had  any  opportunity  to 
become  enlightened,  that  is,  to  Ix.' made  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  other, 
usages  towiu'ds  their  fellow  beings  than  those  in  which  they  had  been  brought 
up,  is  a  great  cause  of  lamentation  ;  and  if  it  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  that 
creat  ignorance  and  barliarism  lurked  4n  the  hearts  of  their  exterminators. 
We  do  not  mean  to  exclude  by  this  remark  the  great  body  of  the  present 
inhabitfints  of  the  earth  from  the  charge  of  such  barbarism. 
•  In  the  reconis  of  the  United  Colonies  for  the  year  1G47,  it  is  mentioned  that 
"Mr.  JoAn  fVinthrop  making  claim  to  a  great  quantity  of  land  at  Niantic  by 
purchase  from  the  Indians,  gave  in  to  the  commissioners  a  petition  in  those 
worrls  : — '  Wlieress  I  had  tlie  land  of  Niautick  by  a  deed  of  gift  and  purchase 
from  the  sachem  [Sassacus]  before  the  {Pequot]  wars,  I  desire  the  commis- 
sioners will  be  pleased  to  coufinn  it  unto  me,  and  cl^ar  it  from  any  claim  of 

*  Prnhabiy  the  sffme  mentioned  aAerwards.    He  might  have  been  the  famous  JbAn  8atM^ 
numf  or  his  brother  Rowland. 
t  Ferhapa  Wahgumacut,  or  WahginnaeuL 
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• 

£og:lish  and  IndiaiiSi  accordinff  to  the  equity  of  the  case.' "  Wwdhrop  had  no 
writing  from  SassacuB^  and  full  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  transaction,  but 
FrmnaJtuB\  fVamberquaske^  and  Aniuppo  testified  some  time  after,  tliat  **•  upon 
their  knowledge  before  the  wars  were  against  the  Pequots,  Scubocus  tneir 
sachem  of  Niantic  did  call  them  and  all  his  men  together,  and  told  that  he  was 
resolved  to  give  his  countiy  to  the  governor's  son  of  the  Massachusetts,  who 
lived  then  at  Pattaquaasat  alias  Connecticut  River's  mouth,  and  all  his  men 
declared  themselves  willing  therewith.  Thereupon  he  went  to  him  to  Patta- 
quassets,  and  when  he  came  back  he  told  them  he  had  granted  all  his  country 
to  him  the  said  governor's  son,  and  said  he  was  his  good  friend,  and  he  hoped 
he  would  send  some  English  thither  some  time  hereafter.  Moreover,  he  told 
him  he  had  received  coats  from  him  for  it,  which  they  saw  him  bring  home." 
This  was  not  said  by  those  Indians  themselves,  but  several  English  said  theu 
heard  Hum  say  so.  The  commissioners,  however,  set  aside  his  claim  witn 
considerable  appearance  of  independence. 
Dr.  Dmght  thus  closes  his  poem  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots: — 

"  Undaunted,  on  their  foes  they  fiercely  flew ; 
As  fierce  the  dusky  warriors  crowd  the  fisfat ; 
Despair  inspires :  to  combat's  face  they  pue ; 
Witn  (rroans  ana  shouts,  they  race,  unicnowing  fli^t, 
And  close  their  sullen  eyes,  m  shades  of  endless  night. 

Indulge,  my  native  land,  indulge  the  tear 

That  steals,  impassioned,  o'er  a  nation's  doom. 
To  me,  each  twi^  from  Adam's  stock  is  near, 

And  sorrows  lall  upon  aa  hidian's  tomb." 

And,  O  ve  chiefs !  in  yonder  starry  home, 

Accept  the  humble  tribute  of  this  rnyme. 

Your  gallant  deeds,  in  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome, 

Bv  Maro  sunz,  or  Homer*s  harp  sublime, 

Had  charmed  the  world's  wide  round,  and  triumphed  over  time." 

Another,  already  mentioned,  and  the  next  in  consequence  to  Sassacus^  was 
MoNoif OTTO.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  ^  noted  Indian,"  whose  wife  and  children 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  as  '*  it  was  known  to  be  by  her  media- 
tion that  two  English  maids  (that  were  taken  away  from  Weathersfield,  upon. 
Connecticut  River)  were  saved  from  death,  in  requittal  of  whose  pity  and 
humanity,  the  life  of  herself  and  children  was  not  only  granted  her,  but  she 
was  in  special  recommended  to  the  care  of  Gkiv.  HlnUurop^  of  Massachusetts.** 
Mononotto  fled  with  Sassacus  to  the  Mohawks,  for  protection,  with  several 
more  chiefs.  He  was  not  killed  by  them,  as  Sassacus  was,  but  escaped  from 
them  wounded,  and  probably  died  by  the  hands  of -his  English  enemies.  He 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Governor  WolcoU^  in  his  poem  upon  W%iUhrop*s  agen- 
cy, &C. 

"  Prince  Montmotto  sees  his  squadrons  fly. 

And  on  our  general  havinj^  fixed  his  eye. 

Rage  and  revenge  his  spirits  quickening. 

He  set  a  mortal  arrow  in  the  string." 

On  the  5  August,  1637,  Gkivemor  Winihrop  makes  the  following  entiy  m  his 
journal :— ^**Mr.  hudUno^  Mr.  Pinchtan^  and  about  12  more,  came  oy  land  from 
Connecticut,  and  brought  with  them  a  part  of  the  skin  and  lock  of  hair  of 
Sasacas  and  his  brother  and  5  other  Pequod  sachems,  who  being  fled  to  the 
Mohawks  for  shelter,  with  their  wampom  (being  to  the  value  of  £500)  were 
by  them  surprised  and  slain,  with  20  or  their  best  men.  MofnonaUt^  was  also 
taken,  but  escaped  wounded.  They  brought  news  also  of  divers  other  Pequods 
which  had  been  slain  by  other  Indians,  and  their  heads  brought  to  the  English ; 
■0  that  now  there  had  been  slain  and  t^ken  between  8  and  900." 

The  first  troubles  with  the  Pequots  have  already  been  noticed.  It  wa« 
among  the  people  of  Afononotto,  that  the  En^ish  caused  the  blood  of  a  Pequot 
to  flow.  Some  English  had  been  killed,  but  there  is  no  more  to  excuse  the 
murder  of  a  Pequot  than  an  Englishman.  The  English  had  injured  the 
Indians  of  Block  Island  all  in  theur  power,  which,  it  seems,  did  not  satisfy 
them,  and  they  next  undertook  to  make  spoil  upon  diem  in  their  own  countiy 
10 
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upon  Connecticut  River.  "Afl  they  were  sailing  up  the  river,  says  lir.  /. 
Mather,  many  of  the  Pequots  on  both  sides  of  the  river  called  to  them,  desirous 
to  know  what  was  their  end  in  coming  thither."  •  They  answered,  tJiat  they 
desired  to  speak  with  Sassactts ;  being  told  thai  Sassacus  had  gone  to  Long 
Island,  they  then  demanded  that  Mommotto  should  appear,  and  they  pretended 
he  was  from  home  also.  However,  they  went  on  shore  and  demanded  the 
murderers  of  Captain  Stone,  and  were  told  that  if  they  would  wait  they  would 
send  for  them,  and  that  Mononotto  would  come  immediately.  But  very  wisely, 
the  Pequots,  in  the  mean  time,  "  transported  their  goods,  women  and  children 
to  another  place.**  f  One  of  them  then  told  the  English  that  Mononotto  would 
not  come.  Then  the  English  began  to  do  what  mischief  they  could  to  them, 
and  a  skirmish  followed,  wherein  one  Indian  was  killed,  and  an  Englishman 
was  wounded."  | 

The  name  of  Mtmonotto^s  wife  appears  to  have  been  Wincitmbone.  She 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of  Mononotto,  as  she  was  instrumental  In 
saving  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  as  disinterestedly  as  Pocahmtaa  saved  that 
of  Captain  Smith,  Some  English  had  gone  to  trade  with  the  Pequots,  and  to 
recover  some  horses  which  they  had  stolen,  or  picked  up  on  their  lands.  Two 
of  the  English  went  on  shore,  and  one  went  into  the  sachem's  wigwam  and 
demanded  the  horses.  The  Indians  within  slyly  absented  themselves,  and 
H'incumbone,  knowing  their  intention,  told  him  to  fly,  fbr  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  kill  him.  He  barely  escaped  to  the  boat,  being  follow- 
ed by  a  crowd  to  the  shore. 

Cassassinptamon  was  a  noted  Pequot  chief,  of  whom  we  have  some  account 
as  early  as  1659.  In  that  year  a  difficulty  aroee  about  the  limits  of  Southerton, 
since  called  Stouington,  in  Connecticut^  and  several  English  were  sent  to  settle 
tlie  difficulty,  which  was  concerning  the  location  of  Wekapaiige.  "For  to 
help  us  (they  say)  to  understand  where  Wekapauge  is,  we  desired  some  Po- 
quatucke  Indians  to  go  with  us.**  Cassastinnamon  was  one  who  assisted. 
They  told  the  English  that  **  Caahawasset  (the  governor  of  Wekapause)  did 
charge  them  that  they  should  not  go  any  further  than  the  east  side  of  a  little 
swamp,  near  the  east  end  of  the  first  great  pond,  where  they  did  pitch  down  a 
stake,  and  told  us  [the  English]  that  Cashawasstt  said  that  that  very  plaee  was 
Wekapauge ;  said  that  he  e&id  it  and  not  them  ;  and  if  they  should  say  that 
Wekapauge  did  iro  anv  further,  Cashawasset  would  be  angry."  Cat^wa8wt 
afler  this  had  confirmed  to  him  and  those  under  him,  8000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Pequot  country,  with  the  provision  that  they  continued  subjects  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  should  "^  not  sell  or  alienate  the  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any 
English  man  or  men,  without  the  court's  approbation." 

The  neck  of  land  called  Qtantruntaufe  was  claimed  by  both  parties ;  but 
Caseasainnanum  said  that  when  a  whale  was  some  time  before  cast  ashore 
there,  no  one  disputed  Cashatoassets  claim  to  it,  which,  it  is  believed,  settled 
the  question:  Caahawtuset  was  known  generally  by  the  name  of  Hca^mon 
GarretL  § 

We  next  meet  with  Casmusinnamon  in  Philip*s  war,  in  which  he  command- 
ed a  company  of  Pequots,  and  accompanied  Captain  Deniaon  in  his  successful 
career,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Canonchet.  \\ 

In  November,  1651,  CMsauinnamon  and  eight  others  executed  a  son  of  an 
acreement  ''with  the  townsmen  of  Pequot,"  aflerward  called  Mw  London, 
What  kind  of  agreement  it  was  we  are  not  told.    His  name  vras  subscribed 


•  Relalion.44.  f  Ibid. 

I  Ibid.    Captain  Uon  Gardener ^  who  bad  some  men  in  this  affair,  gives  qaiie  a  diflbranl 
account.    Sec  life  of  Kutsham'jqum,  alias  KMiamakin. 
&  Several  manuscript  documents.  I  HuUHXrd, 

V  1  CoU,  Matt,  Hut,  8oc.  x,  101. 
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It  must  be  exceedingly  difficult,  as  all  experieuce  has  shown,  to  cause  any 
people  to  abandon  a  belief  or  faith  in  a  matter,  unless  it  be  one  on  which  the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  mind  can  be  brought  to  act.  The  most  ignorant 
people  must  be  convinced,  that  many  effects  which  they  witness  are  produced 
hy  obvious  causes ;  but  there  are  so  many  others  for  which  they  cannot  dis- 
cover a  cause,  that  they  hesitate  not  to  deny  any  national  cause  for  them  at 
once.  And  notwithstanding  that,  from  day  to  day,  causes  ore  developing 
tiiemselves,  and  showing  them,  that  many  results  which  they  had  viewed  as 
proceeding  from  a  super  natural  cause  hitherto,  was  nothing  but  a  natural 
one,  and  which,  when  discovered,  appeared  perfectly  simple,  too,  yet,  for  the 
want  of  the  means  of  investigation,  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  miraculous. 
These  factd  have  been'  more  than  enough,  among  the  scientific  world,  to 
cause  them  to  look  upon  the  most  latent  causes,  with  a  hope  tliat,  in  due 
time,  they  would  unfold  themselves  also ;  and,  finally,  leave  nothing  for  any 
agent  to  perforni  but  nature  itself.  When  the  Indian,  therefore,  is  driven  by 
reason,  or  tlie  light  of  science,  from  his  strong-hold  of  ignorance,  or,  in 
other  words,  superstition,  he  is  extremely  liable  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  because  he  will  unhesitatingly 
say,  what  once  appeared  past  all  discovery  has  been  shown  to  be  most  plain, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  others  will  be 
disclosed  of  a  like  character. 

It  so  happens,  that  in  attempting  to  substitute  one  faith  for  another,  in  the 
n^inds  of  Indians,  that  the  one  proposed  admits  of  no  better  demonstration 
tlmii  the  one  already  possessed  by  them ;  for  their  manner  of  transmitting 
things  to  be  remembered,  is  the  most  impressive  and  sacred,  as  will  be  else- 
where observed  in  our  work.  That  any  thins  false  should  be  handed  down 
from  their  aged  matrons  and  sires,  could  not  oe  for  a  moment  believed ;  and 
hence,  that  Uie  stories  of  a  strange  people  should  be  credited,  instead  of  what 
they  had  heard  from  day  to  day  from  theur  youth  up,  from  those  who  could 
have  no  possible  motive  to  deceive  them,  could  not  be  expected ;  and  there- 
fore no  one  will  wonder  for  a  moment  that  the  gospel  has  met  with  so  few 
believers  among  the  Indians.  All  this,  aside  from  their  dealers  in  mysteries, 
the  powwows,  conjurers  or  priests,  as  they  are  variously  denominated,  whose 
office  is  healing  the  sick,  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  invisible  spirits  by 
charms  and  uninteliigible  mummery.  These  characters  took  upon  them- 
selves, also,  the  important  affair  of  determining  the  happiness  each  was  to 
enjoy  after  death ;  assuring  the  brave  and  the  virtuous  that  they  should  go  to 
a  place  of  perrtetual  spring,  where  game  in  the  greatest  plenty  abounded,  and 
every  thing  that  the  most  perfect  happiness  required.  Now,  as  a  belief  in 
any  other  religion  promised  no  more,  is  it  strange  that  a  new  one  should  be 
slow  in  gaining  credence  ? 

Considerations  of  this  nature  inevitably  press  in  upon  us,  and  cause  us  not 
to  wonder,  as  many  have  done,  that,  for  the  first  thirty  years  aj^er  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England,  so  little  was  effected  by  the  gospel  among  the  Indians. 
The  great  difficulty  of  communicating  vrith  them  by  interpreters  must  have 
been  slow  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  also,  that  a  great  length 
of  time  must  have  been  consumed  before  any  of  these  could  perform  their 
office  with  any  degree  of  accuracy;  the  Indian  language  being  unlike  every 
other,  and  bearing  no  analogy  to  any  known  tongue  whatever ;  and  then,  the 
peculiar  custom  of  the  Indians  must  be  considered ;  their  long  delays  before 
they  would  answer  to  any  proposition ;  but  more  th«Ln  all,  we  Mvo  to  con- 
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sider  the  natural  dietrust  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  minds  of  every 
people,  at  the  sudden  influx  of  strangers  among  tliem.  When  any  new 
theory  was  presented  to  their  minds,  me  first  questions  that  would  present 
themselves,  would  most  unquestionably  be,  Wliat  are  tlie  reed  motives  of  this 
new  people  ? — ^Do  they  really  love  us,  as  they  pretend  ? — Do  they  really  love 
one  another  ?  or  do  they  not  live,  many  of  them,  upon  one  another  ?— is  not 
tl^iis  new  state  of  things,  which  they  desire,  to  enable  them  to  subsist  by  us, 
and  in  time  to  enslave  us,  or  deprive  us  of  our  posfjessions  ? — Docs  it  not 
appear  that  these  strangers  are  full  of  selfishness,  and,  therefore,  have  every 
motive  which  that  passion  gives  rise  to  for  deceiving  us  ? — ^Mence,  we  rejMjat, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  tliought  strange  that  Christianity  has  made  so  slow 
progress  among  the  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  one  of  the  ostensible  objects  of  nearly  all  the  ro}id  char- 
ters and  patents  issued  for  British  North  America  was  the  Christianizing  of 
tlie  Indians,  few  could  be  found  equal  to  tlie  task  on  arriving  here ;  where 
wants  of  every  kind  required  nearly  all  tlieir  labors,  few  could  be  found 
willing  to  forego  every  comfort  to  engage  in  a  work  which  presented  so 
many  difficulties.  Adventurers  were  those,  geneiidly,  who  emigrated  with  a 
view  to  bettering  their  own  condition,  instead  of  that  of  others. 

At  length  Mr.  John  Eliot,  seeing  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  effected 
tlirough  tne  medium  of  his  own  language,  resolved  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  Indian,  and  then  to  devote  himself  to  their  service.  Accordingly  he 
hired  *  an  old  f .  Indian,  named  Job  J^esutatij  \  to  live  in  his  family,  and  to  teach 
him  his  language.  When  he  had  accomplished  this  arduous  task,  which  he 
did  in  ^a  lew  months,''^  he  set  out  upon  his  first  attempt;  having  given 
notice  to  some  Indians  at  Abnan/um,||  since  Newton,1f  of  his  intentioiu  With 
three  others  he  met  the  Indians  for  the  first  time,  28  October,  1646.  Waau- 
bon,**  whose  name  signified  vnnd,f\  *'a  wise  and  grave  man,  though  no 
Sachem,  with  five  or  six  Indians  met  them  at  some  distance  from  their  wig- 
wams, and  bidding  them  welcome,  conducted  them  into  a  larire  apartment^ 
where  a  great  number  of  tlie  natives  were  gathered  together,  to  hear  this  new 
doctrine.'^ ^1  After  prayers,  and  an  explanation  of  the  ten  commandments,  Mr. 
Eliot  informed  them  ^  of  the  dreadful  curse  of  God  that  would  fall  upon  all 
those  that  brake  them  u  He  then  told  tliem  who  Jesua  Christ  was,  where  he 
was  now  gone,  and  how  he  would  one  day  come  again  to  judge  the  world  in 
flaming  me.^ 

After  about  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner,  the  Indians  had  liberty  to  ask 
any  questions  in  relation  to  what  had  been  said.  Whereupon  one  stood  up 
and  asked,  How  he  could  know  Jesus  Christ  9 — Another,  Jfmher  Englishmen 
were  ever  so  ignorant  of  him  as  the  Indians  ? — A  third,  Whdhar  Jesus  Christ 
eovld  understand  prayers  in  Indian  f — Another,  How  there  could  be  an  image  of 
God,  since  it  was  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment  f — ^Another,  Whtthar, 
according  to  the  second  commandment,  the  child  must  suffer,  though  he  be  good, 
for  the  sms  of  its  parents  ? — ^And  lastly,  How  aU  the  world  became  full  of  people, 
%f  they  were  all  once  drowned  in  thejloodf 

The  second  meeting  was  upon  11  November,  following.  Mr.  Eliot  met  the 
Indians  again,  and  after  catechising  the  children,  and  preaching  an  hour  to 
the  congregation,  heard  and  answered,  among  others,  the  following  ques- 
tions.— How  the  English  came  to  differ  so  much  from  the  Indians  in  their  knowt- 
edge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  since  they  had  col  at  Jtrst  but  one  Father  ?— An- 
other desired  to  know,  How  it  came  to  pass  (hat  sea-toater  was  salt  and  river 
water  fresh  f — ^And  another.  That  if  the  water  was  higher  them  the  earth,  how  d 
htmpened  that  it  did  not  overflow  it  ? 

The  thurd  meeting  took  place  soon  afler,  namely,  on  26  of  the  same  month. 


•  Neal,  Hist.  N.  Eng.  i.  fSSt.  f  N.  Enc.  Bioe.  Diciionary,  art.  Eliot. 

t  See  p.  51  of  this  book^  ante.  j  Neat,  Hisl.  N.  Eng.  l  ra. 

I  "  Near  Watortown  mill,  upon  the  south  side  of  Charles  River,  about  four  or  five  milet 
^m  his  own  bouse,  [in  Roxbury,]  where  lived  ai  that  time  Wabanj  one  of  their  principal 
men,  and  some  Indians  with  him."    Gookm,  f  Hist.  Col.)  168. 

1[  Nonantum,  or  Noonatoroen,  signified  a  ruace  ofrHmcine,  or  reimeisur,    NetU,  i.  216. 

••  Wauban,  Magnolia,  iii.  196.  j    ^       -st        j       ^  ,  ^  ^^ 

it  Day-breakiDg  of  the  Owpel  in  N.  Eng.,  in  Neal,  i.  223. 
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bm  was  not  so  well  attended.  The  powwows  and  sachems  had  dissuaded 
some,  and  by  threat»  deterred  others  from  meeting  upon  such  occasions. 
Still  there  were  considerable  numbers  that  got  attached  to  Mr.  Eliot^  and  in  a 
few  days  after,  Wampas^  **dL  wise  and  sage  Indian,*^  and  two  others,  with  some 
of  his  children,  came  to  the  English.  He  desired  that  these  mi^ht  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Christian  fcUth.  At  the  next  meeting  all  the  Indians  present 
^  oiTered  their  children  to  be  catechised  and  instructed  by  the  Englisn,  who 
upon  this  motion  resolved  to  set  up  a  school  among  them. 

Mr.  EliaL  notwithstanding  his  zeal,  seems  well  to  have  understood^  that 
something  beside  preaching  was  necessary  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  Indians ; 
and  that  was,  their  civilization  bv  education.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  noted 
tsayings  was,  Tht.  Indians  must  be  civilized  as  weU  as,  if  not  in  order  to  their 
being,  Christiamzed,*  Therefore,  the  request  of  the  Indians  at  Nonantum 
^vas  not  carried  into  effect  until  a  place  could  be  fixed  upon  where  a  regular 
settlement  should  be  made,  and  the  catechumens  had  shown  their  zeal  for 
the  cause  by  assembling  themselves  there,  and  conforming  to  the  English 
mode  of  living.  In  the  end  this  was  agreed  upon,  and  Natick  was  ^ed  as 
the  place  for  a  town,  and  the  following  short  code  of  laws  was  set  up  and 
agreed  to : — ^L  If  any  man  be  idle  a  week,  or  at  most  a  fortnight,  he  shall  pay 
five  shillings. — IL  If  any  unmarried  man  shall  lie  with  a  voung  woman 
unmarried,  he  shall  pay  twenty  shillings. — ^m.  If  any  man  shall  beat  his  wife, 
his  hands  shall  be  tied  behind  him,  and  he  shall  be  carried  to  the  place  of 
justice  to  be  severely  punished. — IV.  Every  young  man,  if  not  another's 
servant,  and  if  unmarried,  shall  be  compelled  to  set  up  a  wiffwam,  and  plant 
for  himself,  and  not  shift  up  and  down  in  other  wigwams. — Y.  If  any  woman 
shall  not  have  her  hair  tiea  up,  but  hang  loose,  or  be  cut  as  men^shair,  slie 
shall  pay  five  shillings. — VI.  If  any  woman  shall  go  with  naked  breasts,  she 
shall  pay  two  shillings. — VH  All  men  that  wear  lon^  locks  shall  pav  five 
shilling — ^Vin.  If  any  shall  kill  tlieu-  lice  betAveen  their  teeth,  they  shall  pay 
ifive  shillings. 

In  January  following  another  company  of  praying  Indians  was  established 
at  Concord ;  and  there  were  soon  severed  other  places  where  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  country,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narragansetf  Of  tiiese,  Mr. 
JSliat  visited  as  many  and  as  often  as  he  was  able.  From  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Window  of  Plimouth,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  hardships  he  underwent  in  his  pious  labors.  lie  says,  **  1 
l^ave  not  been  dry  night  nor  day,  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the 
sixth,  but  so  travelled,  and  at  night  pull  off  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings, 
and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.     But  God  steps  in  and  helps."! 

The  chiefs  and  powwows  would  not  have  suffered  even  so  much  ground 
to  have  been  gained  by  the  gospel,  but  for  the  awe  they  were  in  of  the  Eng- 
lish power.  ^Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,"  says  the  very  good  historian, 
Mr,  JVealf  **  for  if  it  be  very  difficult  to  civilize  barbarous  nations,  'tis  much 
more  so  to  make  them  Christians :  All  men  have  naturally  a  veneration  for 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  prejudices  of  education  §  are  insupera- 
ble without  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God." 

**  The  Monhegin  Indians  were  so  jealous  of  the  general  court's  obliging 
them  to  pray  to  God,  that  Uncos,  their  sachem,  went  to  the  court  at  Hartford 
to  protest  against  it  CSUshaanoquin,  another  sachem,  came  to  the  Indian 
lecture,  and  openly  protested  agamst  their  building  a  town,  telling  the  Eng- 
lish, that  all  the  sac$eins  in  the  country  wc^  against  it  He  was  so  honest 
as  to  tell  Mr.  ELiot  the  reason  of  it ;  for  (says  he)  the  Indians  that  pray  to  God 
do  not  pay  me  tribute,  as  formerly  they  did ;  which  was  in  part  true,  for 
whereas  before  the  sachem  was  absolute  master  of  his  subjects ;  their  lives 
and  fortunes  being  at  his  disposal ;  they  gave  him  now  no  more  than  they 
thought  reasonable ;  but  to  wipe  off  the  reproach  that  OvAshamomnn  had  laid 
upon  them,  those  few  praying  Indians  present^  t9ld  JULr.  Eliat  wnat  they  had 

•  Hvtcfmuon,  Hist  Mass.  i.  163.  f  /^eal,  i.  226—290.  t  MagwUiAf  iii.  196. 

%  Thii  word,  when  applied  to  the  education  of  the  Indians  among  theroselvet,  is  to  be  on- 
dwilood  in  an  opposite  sense  from  its  common  acceptation :  Ihus,  to  instruct  ia^  tuperstiUPiM 
and  Fdolatry,  is  what  is  not  meant  bjr  education  among  us.        '        ■  '  »    ^     - 
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done  for  their  sachem  the  two  last  years,  leaving  him  to  judge  whether  their 

Erince  had  any  reason  to  complam.'*  They  said  they  had  given  him  26 
ushels  of  com  at  one  time,  and  six  at  another ;  that,  in  hunting  for  him  two 
days,  they  had  killed  him  15  deers;  brojce  up  for  him  two  acres  of  land; 
made  him  a  great  wigwam ;  ^  made  him  20  rods  of  fence  with  a  ditch  and 
two  rails  about  it ;"  paid  a  debt  for  him  of  £3,  lOsE  .  "One  of  them  gave  him 
a  skin  of  beaver  of  two  pounds,  besides  many  days  works  in  planting  com 
altogether ;  yea,  they  said  they  would  willingly  do  more  if  he  would  govern 
them  jusdy  by  the  word  of  God.  But  the  sachem  swelling  with  indignation, 
at  this  unmannerly  discourse  of  his  vassals,  turned  his  back  upon  the  com- 
pany and  went  away  in  the  greatest  rage  imaginable ;  though  upon  better 
consideration,  himself  turned  Christian  not  long  after." 

Mr.  Experience  Mavheto  met  with  similar  occurrences  many  years  afier. 
Upon  a  visit  to  the  Narragansets,  he  sent  for  A/inigrety  the  sachem,  and 
desired  of  him  leave  to  preach  to  his  people ;  but  the  sachem  told  him  to  so 
and  make  the  English  good  first ;  and  observed,  further,  that  some  of  the 
English  kept  Saturday,  others  Sunday,  and  others  no  day  at  all  for  worship ; 
so  that  if  his  people  should  have  a  mind  to  turn  Christians,  they  could  not 
tell  what  religion  to  be  of.  Mnigret  further  added,  that  Mr.  Mcn^heto  might 
try  his  skill  first  with  the  Pequots  and  Mohegans,  and  if  they  submitted  to  the 
Christian  religion,  possibly  he  and  his  people  might,  but  they  would  not  be 
the  first* 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Eliot  had  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Indian,  f 
also  Baxter's  Call,  Mr.  Shepherd's  Sincere  Convert,  and  his  Sound  Be- 
liever, I  besides  some  other  performances,  as  a  Granfimar,  Psaher,  Primera^ 
Catechisms,  the  Practice  of  Piett,  &c.  § 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  what  our  old  valued  fKend,  Dr.  C.  Mcdker^  says  of 
Eliofs  Bible.  "This  Bible,"  he  says,  "was  printed  here  at  our  Cambridge; 
and  It  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was  printed  in  all  America,  from  the  very 
foundation  of  the  world."  ||  The  same  author  observes,  that  "  the  whole 
translation  was  writ  vrith  but  one  pen,  which  pen  had  it  not  been  lost,  would 
have  certainly  deserved  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen,  with 
which  HoUcmdH  writ  his  translation  of  Plutarch^ 

It  was  long  since  inquired,  "  What  benefit  has  all  this  toil  and  suffering 
produced?— Is  there  a  vestige  of  it  remaining.' — ^Were  the  Indians  in  reality 
bettered  bv  the  great  efforts  of  their  fi-iends  ?"  "  Mr.  EUpt^  says  Dr.  Dou^ 
lass,  "with  immense  labor  translated  and  printed  our  Bible  into  Indian.  Tt 
was  done  with  a  good,  pious  design,  but  it  must  be  reconed  among  the  Ofto- 
sonhn  honunum  negoHa :  It  was  done  in  the  Natick  [Nipmuk]  language.  Of 
the  Naticks,  at  present,  there  are  not  20  families  subsisting,  and  scarce  any 
of  these  can  read. — CSU  6ont  / "  •• 

By  the  accounts  left  us,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  many  years  afler  the 
exertions  of  Elud,  Gookin,  Mcyhew  and  others,  had  been  put  in  operation, 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  progress  made  in  the  great  undertaking  of 
Christianizing  the  Indians.  Natick,  the  oldest  praying  town,  contained,  in 
1674,  29  families,  in  which  perhaps  were  about  145  persons.  The  name 
Natick  signified  a  place  of  hUls.  ffdban  was  the  chief  man  here,  "  who," 
says  Mr.  uookin,  "  is  now  about  70  years  of  age.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
prudence  and  piety :  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  mat  excels  him." 

Pakemitt,  or  Punkapaog,  ("  which  takes  its  name  from  a  spring,  that  riseth 
out  of  red  earth,")  is  the  next  town  in  order,  and  contained  12  ftmilies,  or 

•  NeaPt  N.  Enrlaod,  i.  S57.  f  See  bbok  u.  chap.  iu.  p.  67,  tmU. 

t  Moort*»  Life  Eliot,  144.  $  Magnolia,  b.  iii.  197.  R  Ibid. 

IT  Philemon  Holland  was  called  the  tranfllator-geueral  oi  bis  age }  he  wrote  several  of  his 
tnoslatioos  with  one  pen,  upon  which  he  made  the  following  venes : 

With  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill  j 
A  pen  it  was,  when  I  it  took. 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  still. 

FuUer't  Worthies  of  England. 
••  Doitghutf  Hist.  America,  i.  172,  noU.    See  also  HaUtet,  Hist.  Notes,  M8,  &«.    Dom* 
Ulu  wrote  about  1746. 
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about  60  persons.  It  was  14  miles  south  of  Boston,  and  is  now  included  in 
Stoughton.  The  Indians  here  removed  from  the  Neponset  ^Hassanamesit 
is  the  third  town,  and  is  now  included  in  Grafton,  and  contained,  like  the 
second,  60  souls.  Okommakamesit,  now  in  Marlborough,  contained  about 
50  people,  and  was  the  fourth  town.  Wamesit,  since  mcluded  in  Tewks- 
bury,  the  fifth  town,  was  upon  a  neck  of  land  in  Merrimack  River,  and 
contained  about  75  souls,  of  five  to  a  family.  Nashobah,  now  Littleton,  was 
the  sixth,  and  contained  but  about  50  inhabitants.  Magunkaqiiog,  now  Hop- 
kinton,  signified  a  place  of  great  trees.  Here  wei^  about  55  persons,  and 
this  was  the  seventh  town. 

There  were,  besides  these,  seven  other  towns,  which  were  called  the  new 
pray inff  towns.  These  were  among  the  Nipmuks.  The  first  was  Mauchagc, 
since  Oxford,  and  contained  about  60  inhabitants.  The  second  was  about 
six  miles  from  the  first,  and  its  name  was  Chabanakongkomun,  since  Dudley, 
and  contained  about  45  persons.  The  third  was  Maanexit,  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Woodstock,  and  contained  about  100  souls.  The  fourth  was  Quan- 
tisset,  also  in  Woodstock,  and  containing  100  persons  likewise.  Wabquissit, 
the  fifth  town,  also  in  Woodstock,  (but  now  mchided  in  Connecticut,]  con- 
tained 150  souls.  Pakachoog,  a  sixm  town,  partly  in  Worcester  and  partly 
in  Ward,  also  contained  100  people.  Weshakim,  or  Nashaway,  a  seventh, 
contained  about  75  persons.  Waeuntug  was  also  a  praying  to>vn,  included 
now  by  Uxbridge ;  but  the  number  of  people  there  is  not  set  down  by  Mr. 
Gookinf  our  chief  authority. 

Hence  it  seems  there  were  now  sitpposed  to  be  about  1150  praying  Indians 
in  the  places  enumerated  above.  There  is,  however,  not  the  least  probability, 
that  even  one  fourth  of  these  were  ever  sincere  believers  in  Cluistianity. 
This  calculation,  or  rather  supposition,  was  made  the  year  before  PkiHp*8 
war  began;  and  how  many  do  we  find  who  adhered  to  their  profession 
through  tliat  war  ?  That  event  not  only  shook  the  f«ith  of  the  common  sort, 
but  many  that  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  praying  towns,  the  Indian  minieh 
ters  themselves,  were  found  in  arms  against  their  white  Christian  neighbors. 

At  the   close  of  PkUip*$  war,  in  1677,  Mr.  Gookin  enumerates  "seven 

S laces  where  they  met  to  worship  God  and  keep  the  sabbath,  viz.  at 
fonatum,  at  Pakemit,  or  Punkapog;  at  Cowate,  alias  the  FaU  of  Charles 
River,  at  Natik  and  Medfield,  at  Concord,  at  Namekeake,  near  Chelmsford." 
There  were,  at  each  of  these  places,  he  says,  *^  a  teacher,  and  schools  for  the 
youth."  But,  notwithstanding  they  had  occupied  seven  towns  in  the  spring 
of  1676,  on  their  return  fi*om  imprisonment  upon  the  bleak  islands  in  Boston 
harbor,  they  were  too  feeble  long  to  maintain  so  many.  The  appearance  of 
some  straggling  Mohawks  greatly  alarmed  these  Indians,  and  they  were  glad 
to  come  within  the  protection  of  the  English ;  and  so  th^  remote  towns  soon 
became  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  that  1150  praying  Indians  were  claimed  before  the  war,  in 
the  end  of  the  vear  1674,  but  not  half  this  number  could  be  found  when  it 
was  proclaimed  that  all  such  must  come  out  of  their  towns,  and  go  by 
themselves  to  a  place  of  safety.  Mr.  Crookin  says,  at  one  time  there  were 
about  500  upon  the  islands ;  but  when  some  had  been  employed  in  the  array, 
and  other  ways,  (generally  such  as  were  indifferent  to  religion,)  there  were 
but  about  30O  remaining.  Six  years  after  that  disastrous  war,  Mr.  Eliot 
could  claim  but  four  towns!  viz.  ^'Natick,  Punkapaog,  Wamesit,  and 
Chachaubunkkakowok." 

Before  we  pass  to  notice  other  towns  in  Plimonth  colony,  we  will  give  an 
account  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  praying  Indians. 

ffauban  we  have  several  times  introduced,  and  will  now  close  our  account 
of  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  of  Concord ;  but,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Eliot  began  his  labors,  he  resided  at  Nonantum,  since  Newton. 
At  Natiky  or  Natick,  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  untU  his 
death. 

When  a  kind  of  civil  community  was  established  at  Natik,  Wauban  was 
made  a  ruler  of  fifty,  and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  follow- 
ing is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  a  warrant  which  he  issued  against  some  of  tno 
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irandgressors.  **  You, you  big  eongtabU,  quick  you  catch  urn  Jeremiah  Offscow 
strong  you  hold  urn,  safe  vou  Uring  um,  ajort  me,  Waban,  jti^tce  Deoce.**  * 

A  young  justice  astcea  Wauhan  what  he  would  do  when  Indians  got  drunk 
and  quarrelled ;  he  replied,  ^  Tie  um  all  up,  and  whip  wn  plaintiff,  and  whip 
umjendant,  and  whip  um  wHntsaP 

We  have  not  learned  the  precise  time  of  JFauban^a  death,  f  but  he  was 
certainly  alive  in  the  end  of  the  year  1676,  and,  we  think,  in  1677.  For  he 
was  among  those  sent  to  Deer  Island,  30  Octol)er,  1675,  and  was  among  the 
sick  that  returned  in  May,  1676 ;  and  it  is  particularly  mentioned  that  he  was 
one  that  recovered. 

Piambouhoul  was  the  next  man  to  fTau&on,  and  the  next  after  him  that 
received  the  gospel.  At  tlie  second  meeting  at  Nouantum,  he  brought  a 
great  many  of  nis  people.  At  Natik  he  was  made  ruler  of  ten.  When 
the  church  at  Hassanamesit  was  gathered,  he  was  called  to  be  a  ruler  in  it 
When  that  town  was  broken  up  in  Philip^s  war,  he  returned  again  to  Natik, 
where  he  died.  He  was  one  of  those  also  confined  to  Deer  Island ;  hence, 
he  lived  until  after  the  war.  The  ruling  elder  of  Hassanamesit,  called  by 
some  PiamboWf  was  the  same  person. 

John  Speen  was  another  teacner,  contemporary  with  Piambo,  and,  like  him, 
was  a  ^  grave  and  pious  man.**  In  1661,  Timothy  Dioight,  of  Dedham,  sued 
John  Speen  and  his  brother,  Thomas,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of  sixty 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Eliot  bailed  them.  This  he  prolmbly  did  with  safety,  as 
John  Speen  and  **  his  kindred "  owned  nearly  all  tlie  Natik  lands,  when  the 
Christian  commonwealth  was  established  there.  This  valuable  possession 
he  gave  up  freely,  to  be  used  in  common,  in  1650.  Notwithstanding '^  he 
was  among  the  fim  that  prayed  to  Grod^  at  Nonantum,  and  **  was  a  diligent 
reader,**  yet  he  died  a  drunkard ;  having  been  some  time  before  discarded 
fix>m  the  church  at  Natik. 

Pennahannit,  called  Captain  Josiah,  was  *< Marshal  General"  over  all  tl^e 
praying  towns.  He  used  to  attend  the  courts  at  Natik ;  but  his  residence 
was  at  Nashobah. 

TukaDcwilUn  was  teacher  at  Hassanamesit,  and  his  brother,  Anaiweakin, 
ruler.  He  was,  according  to  Major  Goofan,  "a  pious  and  able  man,  and  apt 
to  teach."  He  sufferea  exceedingly  in  Philip's  war;  himself  and  his 
congregation,  together  with  those  of  the  two  praying  towns,  **  Maffunkog 
and  Cbobonekouhonom,"  having  been  enticed  away  by  Philip's  fblTowers. 
His  fiuher,  J^Taoas,  was  deacon  of  his  church,  and  among  the  number. 
They,  however,  tried  to  make  their  escape  to  the  English  soon  after,  a^e- 
ably  to  a  plan  concerted  with  Job  Kattenanit,  when  he  was  among  Phxlip^a 
people  as  a  spy ;  but,  as  it  happened,  in  the  attempt,  they  fell  in  with  an 
English  soout,  under  Captain  Gibbs,  who  treated  them  as  prisoners,  and  with 
not  a  little  barbarity;  robbing  them  of  every  thing  they  had,  even  the  minis- 
ter of  a  pewter  cup  which  he  used  ^t  sacraments.  At  Marlborough,  though 
under  the  protection  pf  ofElcers,  they  were  so  insulted  and  abused,  "  espe- 
cially by  women,"  that  TukaptwiUins  wife,  from  fear  of  being  murdered, 
escaped  into  the  woods,  leaving  a  sucking  child  to  be  taken  care  of  by  its 
fiither.  With  her  w«nt  also  her  son,  12  years  old,  and  two  others.  The 
others,  JS/aoa»  and  TukapemUin,  with  six  or  ^ven  children,  were,  soon 
after,  sent  to  Deer  Island.    JVaoas  was,  at  this  time,  about  80  years  old. 

Oonamog  was  ruler  at  Marlborough,  and  a  sachem,  who  died  in  the 
summer  (tt  1674.  His  deafth  **was  a  ^leat  blow  to  the  place.  He  was  a 
pious  and  discreet  n;ian,  and  the  very  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  place."  .The 
troubles  of  the  war  fell  very  h^vily  upon  his  family.  A  bam  containin|^ 
.com  and  hay  ,was  burnt  at  Chelmsford,  by  some  of  the  war  party,  as  it 
proved  afterwards;  but  some  of  the  violent  Enfflish  of  that  place  determined 
ta.make  tbe.WaQHlBi)ts.|iuffer  for , it,    Acconungly,  about  14  men. armed 

■     »■•■-  >  ..• 

*  AlUiet  Biog.  Diet.  art.  Wabah. 

t  Dr.  Homer,  Hist/  Newton,  aayi  be  died  to  1674,  but  gives  ncaytboritx-    ^*  have  cited 

veral  aulboritiet,  tliowinf  thai  pe  v^s  alive  a  year  later,  (see  b.  iii.  pp.  10  and  79.) 

t  Piam  Boo/um,  QookiS*  liiaL  Coll.  184.— Ptom^no^  his  HisL  Praymg  Indians. 
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themselvefl,  and,  under  a  pretence  of  scouting,  went  to  the  wigwams  of  the 
Wamesits,  and  ordered  them  to  come  out.  "niey  obeyed  without  hesitation, 
being  chiefly  helpless  women  and  children,  and  not  conceiving  any  harm 
could  be  intendea  them ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  out  than  fired  upon,  when 
fiye  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Whether  the  courage  of  the  brave  Eng- 
lish now  failed  them,  or  whether  they  were  sadsfied  with  what  blood  was 
abready  shed,  is  not  clear ;  but  they  did  no  more  at  this  time.  The  one  slain 
was  a  little  son  of  Tahatooner ;  and  Oonamog'a  widow  was  severely  wounded, 
whose  name  was  Sarahs  **  a  woman  of  good  report  for  religion.^  She  was 
daughter  of  Sojpamort-Jokn^  who  lived  and  died  at  the  same  place,  before  the 
war,  "^  a  great  friend  to  the  English."  Sarak  had  had  two  husbands :  the  first 
was  Oonoffiog,  the  second  Tahatoantr,  who  was  son  of  TahaUawany  sachem  of 
Musketaquid.    This  afi^  took  place  on  the  15  November,  1675. 

Mimphow  was  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians  at  Wamesit,  and  Samud,  his  son, 
was  teacher,  ^^ a  young  man  of  ^ood  parts,"  says  Mr.  Chokin^  ''and  can  speak, 
read  and  write  English  and  Indian  competently;**  beinff  one  of  those  taught  at 
the  expense  of  the  corporation.  Mtmphow  experienced  wretched  trials  in  the 
time  of  the  war;  he  with  his  people  having  fied  away  from  their  homes 
immediately  after  the  horrid  barbarity  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  fearing 
to  be  murdered  if  they  should  continue  there.  However,  after  wandering  a 
while  up  and  down  in  the  woods,  in  the  dismal  month  of  December,  they 
returned  to  Wamesit,' in  a  forlorn  condition,  and  hoped  the  carriage  of  their 
neighbors  would  be  such  that  they  might  continue  there.  It  did  not  turn  out 
so,  for  in  February  they  again  quitted  their  habitations,  and  went  off  towards 
Canada.  Six  or  seven  old  persons  remained  behind,  who  were  hindered  fh>m 
going  by  infirmity.  These  poor  blind  and  lame  Indians  were  all  burnt  to 
death  in  their  wigwams.  Tnis  act,  had  it  occurred  by  accident,  would  have 
called  forth  the  deepest  pity  from  the  breast  of  every  human  creature  to  whose 
knowledge  it  should  come.     But  horror,  anguish  and  indignation  take  the 

Elace  of  pity,  at  being  told  that  the  flames  which  consumed  them  were  lighted 
y  the  savage  hands  of  white  men ! !     It  was  so — and  whites  are  only  left  to 
remember  in  sorrow  this  act  of  those  of  their  own  color !    But  to  return — 

Durine  the  wanderings  of  J^fitmphow  and  his  friends,  famine  and  sickness 
destroyed  many  of  them.  Himself  and  J)iRstic  Gtorge^  or  Gtorrt  Misttc^  a 
teacher,  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  The  others,  having  joined  Wanmdan- 
c€t  to  avoid  falling  in  with  war  parties  on  both  sides;  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  English,  at  Dover,  in  August,  1676.  New 
troubles  now  came  upon  them.  Some  English  captives  testified  that  some  of 
them  had  been  in  arms  against  them,  and  such  were  either  sold  into  slaveiy, 
or  executed  at  Boston.  Several  shared  the  latter  fiite.  A/Stmphow^s  son  Samuel 
barely  escaped,  and  another  son,  named  Jonathan  Gtorgt^  was  pardoned ;  also 
Symon  Betokam, 

N^umphow  was  in  some  public  business  as  early  as  1656.  On  8  June  that 
year,  he,  John  Lint  and  George  J^Gstic,  were,  upon  the  part  of  the  *<  Indian 
court,"  employed  to  run  the  Tine  from  Chelmsford  to  Wamesit*  And  SS 
years  after  ne  accompanied  Captain  Jonathan  Daatforth  of  Billerica  in  renew- 
mg  the  bounds  of  Brenton^s  Farm,  now  Litchfield,  N.  H.f 

WannaUmcety  whose  history  will  be  found  spoken  upon  at  large  in  our  next 
book,  countenanced  religion,  and  it  was  at  his  wigwam  that  Mr.  EUoi  and  Mr. 
Gookin  held  a  meeting  on  the  5  May,  1674.  His  house  was  near  Pawtucket 
Falls,  on  the  Merrimack.  ''He  is,"  said  Major  Chokin,  *^tL  sober  and  grave 
person,  and  of  years,  between  50  and  60." 

John  AhcAaioance  was  ruler  of  Nashobah,  a  pious  man,  who  died  previous  to 
1674.  After  his  decease,  Pennahanmi  was  chief.  John  Thomas  was  Uieir 
teacher.  **  His  father  was  murdered  by  the  Maquas  in  a  secret  manner,  as  he 
was  fishing  for  eels  at  his  wear,  some  ^ears  since,  during  the  war"  with  them. 
Wattasacompannm,  called  also  Captain  Tom,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Gookin, 
who  was  with  him  at  Pakachooff,  17  September,  1674.  '^  My  chief  assdstant 
was  WaUasacomjoanumj  ruler  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  a  grave  and  pious  man, 
of  the  chief  sachem's  blood  of  the  Nipmuk  country.    He  resides  at  Hassana- 

•  AUen't  HUU  CMmiford.  f  BiS.  letter  of  John  Farmtr,  E»q. 
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mesit ;  but  by  former  appouitment,  calleth  here,  together  with  some  others." 
C&ptaln  Tom  was  among  TvkaptwQlirCa  corapaiiy,  that  went  off  with  the 
enemy,  as  in  speaking  of  him  we  liaye  made  mention.  In  that  company  there 
were  about  200,  men,  women  and  children.  The  enemy,  being  about  300 
strong,  obliged  the  praying  Indians  to  go  off  with,  or  be  killed  by  them.  There 
were,  however,  many  who  doubtless  preferred  their  company  to  that  of  their 
friends  on  Deer  Island.  This  was  about  the  beginning  of  December,  1675. 
Captain  Tom  afterwards  fell  int()  the  hands  of  the  En^ish,  and,  being  tried 
ana  condemned  as  a  rebel,  was,  on  26  June,  1676,  executed  at  Boston ;  much 
to  the  gnef  of  such  excellent  men  as  Gooldn  and  Eliot. 

Although  something  had  been  done  towards  Christianizing  the  Indians  in 
Plimouth  colony,  about  a  year  before  Mr.  ElioVs  first  visit  to  Nonantum,  yet 
for  some  years  uler,  Massachusetts  was  considerably  in  advance  in  this  respect 
Some  of  the  principal  congregations  or  praying  towns  follow ; — 

At  Meeshawn,  since  Provincetown  gr  Truro,  and  Punonakanit,  since  Bil- 
lingsgate, were  72  persons ;  at  Potanumaquut,  or  Nauset,  in  Eastham,  44 ;  at 
Mouamoyik,  since  Chatham,  71 ;  at  Sawkattukett,  in  Harwich ;  Nobsqassit,  in 
Yarmouth ;  at  Matakees,  in  Barnstable  and  Yarmouth ;  and  Weequakut,  in 
Barnstable,  122 ;  at  Satuit,  Pawpoesit,  Coatuit,  in  Barnstable,  Masbpee,  Wako- 
(]uet,  near  Mashpee,  95 ;  at  Codtanmut,  in  Mashpee,  Ashimuit,  on  the  west 
bne  of  Mashpee,  Weesquobs,  in  Sandwich,  22 ;  Pispogutt,  Wawayoutat,  in 
Wareham,  Sokones,  in  Fahnouth,  96.  In  all  these  places  were  462  souls ;  1^ 
of  whom  could  read,  and  72  write  Indian,  and  9  could  read  English.  This 
account  was  furnished  Major  Gookin  in  1674,  by  the  Rev.  Bichara  Bourne  of 
Sandwich.  PkUui*8  war  oroke  up  many  of  these  communities,  but  the  work 
continued  longafCer  it  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  in  Massachusetts.  In  1685 
there  were  1439  considered  as  Christian  Indians  in  Plimouth  colony. 

Mr.  Thjomas  Maykew  Jr.  settled  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  called  by  the  Indians 
Abpe,  in  1642.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  English  families,  who  made 
him  their  minister ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  so  limited  usefulness,  he  learn- 
ed the  Indian  language,  and  began  to  preach  to  them.    His  first  convert  was 

Hiacoomea,  in  1643,  a  man  of  small  repute  amon^  his  own  people,  whosQ 
residence  was  at  Great  Harbor,  near  where  the  English  first  settled.  He  was 
regularly  ordained  22  August,  1670,  but  he  began  to  preach  in  1646.  John 
ToJdnosh  was  at  the  same  time  ordained  teacher.  His  residence  was  at  Num- 
pang,  on  the  east  end  of  the  island.  He  died  22  January,  1684,  and  Hiacoomet 
preached  his  funeral  sermon.  For  some  years  before  his  death  Hiacoomu  was 
IJiable  to  preach.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  about  80  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  1690. 

Pahkekpiamassoo,  sachem  of  Chappequiddik,  was  a  great  opposer  of  the 
gospel,  and  at  one  time  beat  Hiacoomes  for  professing  a  belief  of  it  Not  long 
after,  as  himself  and  another  were  at  work  upon  a  chimney  of  their  cabin,  they 
were  both  knocked  down  by  lightning,  and  tne  latter  killed.  PahIuhpunnas8oo 
fell  pairtly  in  the  fire,  and  but  for  his  friends  would  have  perished.  Whether 
this  escape  awakened  him,  is  not  mentioned;  but  he  soon  after  became  a 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Mayhew  aptly  observes  that  **at  last  he  was  a  bnmdpliuJced 
out  of  the  fire." 

Juiohqsoo,  or  Myoxeo,  was  another  noted  Indian  of  Nope.  He  was  a  convert 
of  Hiacoomet,  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  inquire  of  him  about  his  God.  He 
asked  Hiacoomes  how  many  gods  he  had,  and  on  being  told  but  ONE,  imme- 
diately reckoned  up  37  of  his,  and  desired  to  know  whether  he  should  throw 
them  all  away  for  one.  On  beinff  told  by  Hiacoomet  that  he  had  thrown  away  all 
those  and  many  more,  and  was  better  off  by  so  doing,  Miohqaoo  said,  he  would 
forthwith  throw  away  his,  which  he  did,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Indian  converts.  One  of  his  children,  a  son,  sailed  for  England  in 
1657,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Mayheao  Jr.,  in  a  ship  commanded  by  Captain  JamM 
Garrettj  and  was  never  heard  of  after.  The  time  of  the  death  of  Miohqsoo  is 
unknown,  but  he  lived  to  a  creat  age. 

Among  the  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  nothing  of  anv  account  was  effect- 
ed, in  the  way  of  Christianizing  them,  for  a  long  time.  I'he  chief  sachems  of 
those  nations  were  determined  and  fixed  against  it,  and  though  it  was  fipom 
tune  to  time  urged  upon  them,  yet  very  little  was  ewer  dooe. 
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BAMi>so!r  O^cuw,  or,*  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  a  8emi6n  *  tif  Mb,  Oeoom,  was  a 
MohegftD,  of  the  family  of  JBenom  (kcum,  who  resided  near  New  London,  in 
Connecticut  He  was  the  firet  of  that  tribe  who  was  conspicuous  in  religion, 
if  not  the  only  one.  He  was  bom  in  1723,  and  becoming  attached  to  the  Ker. 
EHecaar  ffkmadcj  the  minister  of  Lebanon  in  Connecticut,  in  1741  he  became 
a  Christian.f  Possessing  talents  and  great  piety,  Mr.  Whtdock  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  that  he  would  be  able  to  eiiect  much  among  his  countiymen 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  went  to  England  in  1765  to  procure  aid  for 
the  keeping  up  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  Iffdian  children,  which  was 
begun  by  Mr.  fFheelock^  and  furthered  by  a  Mr.  Moort,  by  a  donation  of  a 
school  house  and  land,  about  1763.  Whue  in  England  he  was  ii^troduced  to 
Lord  Dartnundh,  and  other  eminent  persona  He  preached  there -to  crowds 
of  people,  and  returned  to  America  in  Sepitember,  1766,  having  landed  at 
Boston  on  his  return.^  It  is  said  he  was  the  first  Indian  that  preached 
in  Cngland.  He  was  ordained,  in  1759,  a  preacher  to  the  Montauks  on  Lb 
Island.  About  this  time  he  visited  the  Cherokees.  He  finally  settled  among 
the  Otieida  Indians,  with  many  of  his  Mohe^an  brethren,  about  1768 ;  they 
having  been  invited  by  the  Oneidas.  He  died  in  July,  1792,  at  N.  Stock- 
brid^,  N.  York,  aced  69. 

T^uba  is  noticed  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  from  her  participation  in 
the  witch  pngedies  acted  here  in  1691.  In  a  valuable  woric  giving  a  history  of 
that  horrible  delusion,  §  mention' is  thus  made  of  her.  "  It  was  the  latter  end  of 
February,  1691,  when  divers  young  persons  belonging  to  [Rev.]  Mr.  Parru^  | 
fhmfly,  atid  one  more  of  the  neighborhood,  began  to  act  afler  a  stmn^  ana 
unusual  manner,  viz.,  as  by  getthig  into  holes,  and  creeping  uiider  chhirs  and 
stools,  and' to  use  other  sundry  odd  postures,  and  antic  gestures,  uttering  fool- 
ish, ridiculous  speeches,  which  neither  they  themselves  nor  any  others  could 
make  sense  of.^  ^  March  the  lltfa,  Mr.  Parrw  invited  several  neighboring 
ministers  to  join  with  him  in  keeping  a  solemn  day  of  prayer  at  his  own 
house ;  the  time  of  the  exercise  those  persons  were,  for  the  most  part,  silent 
6ut  afler  any  one  prayer  was  ended,  they  would  act  and  si)eak  strangely,  and 
ridiculously,  vet  were  such  as  had  been  well  educated  and  of  ffood  behavior, 
the  one  a  girl  of  11  or  12  years  old,  would  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a  convul- 
sion fit,  her  limbs  being  twisted  several  ways,  and  very  stiff,  but  presently  her 
fit  would  be  over.  A  few  days  before  this  solemn  day  of  prayer,  Mr.  Pcarritf 
Indian  man  and  woman,  made  a  cake  of  rye  meal,  with  the  children's  wate^ 
and  baked  it  in  the  ashes,  and,  as  it  is  said,  gave  to  the  dog ;  this  was  done  as 
a  means  to  discover  witchcraft.  Soon  after  whieh  those  ill-affected  or  aiSlicted 
persons  named  several  that  laey  said  they  saw,  wnen  in  their  fits,  afflicting  of 
them.  The  first  complained  of,  was  the  said  Indian  woman,  named  TituhcL 
She  confessed  that  the  devil  urged  her  to  sign  a  book,  which  he  presented  to 
her,  and  also  to  work  mischief  to  the  children,  &c.  She  was  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  lay  there  till  sold  for  her  fees.  The  account  she  since 
Elves  of  it  is,  that  her  master  did  beat  her,  and  otherwise  abuse  her,  to  make 
er  confess  and  accuse  (such  as  he  called)  her  sister  witches ;  and  that  what- 
soever she  said  by  way  of  confessing  or  accusing  others,  was  the  effect  of 
such  usage ;  her  master  refused  to  pay  her  fees,  unless  she  would  stand  to 
what  she  had  said." 

We  are  able  to  add  to  our  information  of  Tituba  from  another  old  and 
curious  work,ir  as  follows: — ^That  when  she  was  examined  she  ** confessed 
the  making  a  cake,  as  is  above  mentioned,  and  said  her  mistress  in  her  own 
country  was  a  witch,  and  had  taught  her  some  means  to  be  used  for  the 
discovery  of  a  witch  and  for  the  prevention  of  being  bewitched,  &c.,  but  said 
^'that  she  herself  was  not  a  witch."  The  children  who  accused  her  said  ''that 
she  did  pinch,  prick,  and  grievously  torment  them ;  and  that  they  saw  her  here 

*  At  the  execution  of  Moset  Paul,  for  murder,  at  New  Haveo,  t  September,  1772.  To  liis 
letter  to  Mr.  Keen,  his  name  is  Oecum, 

t  Life  Dr.  Whtdock,  16.  t  His  letter  to  Mr.  Kten,  in  Life  Whedodtf  17fi. 

A  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  by  R.  Ctdefj  90,  91.  4to.  London,  1700. 

J  <'  Somud  Parti f  pastor  of  the  charcb  in  Salem- village.''  Mod*H  Enjuiry  iitte  the  J^j^"* 
0/  WUchcra/ty  bj  John  Hale,  pattor  of  tkt  ehmvh  m  Aoerly,  p.  tS,  16mo.  fiosloo,  IW. 

T  Modat  Enqidry,  dtc«  Xft. 
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and  tlicre,  where  nobody  else  could.  Yea,  they  could  tell  where  she  was,  and 
what  she  did,  when  out  of  their  human  sight."  Whether  the  author  was  a 
witness  to  this  he  does  not  say ;  but  probably  he  was  not.  Go  through  the 
whole  of  our  early  writers,  and  you  wiA  scarce  find  one  who  witnessed  such 
matters :  (Dr.  Cotton  Maihar  is  nearest  to  an  exception.]  But  they  generally 
preface  such  marvellous  accounts  by  observing,  ^  I  am  slow  to  believe  rumors 
of  tliis  nature,  nevertheless,  some  things  I  have  had  certain  information  of.^'  * 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fdt  f  gives  the  following  extract  from  the  "  Quarterly  Court 
Papers."  ^  March  1st  Sarah  Oabom,  Samh  and  Dorothy  Crood,  TUvboy  servant 
of  Mr.  Parrisy  Martha  Cory,  Rebecca  Mirae,  Sarah  Cloyce,  John  Proctor  and  his 
wife  Elizabdhy  all  of  Salem  village,  are  conmiitted  to  Boston  jiul  on  charge  of 
witchcraft" 

The  other  servant  of  Mr.  Parris  was  the  husband  of  TSluboj  whose  name 
was  John.  It  was  a  charge  against  them  that  they  had  tried  means  to  discover 
witches.  But  there  is  little  probability  that  these  i^orant  and  simple  Indians 
would  ever  have  thought  of  "trying  a  project"  for  the  detection  of  witches, 
had  they  not  learned  it  from  some  more  miserably  superstitious  white  persons. 
We  have  the  very  record  to  justify  this  stricture. ;  Take  the  words.  *J  Mary 
SUdy  having  confessed,  that  she  innocently  counselled  Johrij  the  Indian,  to 
attempt  a  discovery  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  conmiune  with  Mr.  Parris* 
church.  She  had  been  previously  disciplined  for  such  counsel  and  appeared 
well"  We  are  not  told  who  disdpUrud  ner  for  the  examination.  Was  it  Mr. 
Parrisf 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of  Indians  being  implicated  in 
uhUe  witchcraft 

•  /.  Maiher'M  Brief  Hist.  Philip's  War,  Si. 

t  In  his  valaable  Annals  of  Salemf  308. 

X  Danven  Records,  published  by  the  author  last  cited. 
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CHAPTER  L 

JJife  of  ALXXAirDSR  tdiu  WAHSuTTA—jBMfitf  wAidl  Ud  t0  ^  war  toiih  PkH^-^ 
Wkbtahoo  his  frifi — Early  eoe$Us  m  her  l^e — ^Pktarahvbt.  har  aeeand  husband 
^-'WeeUnmoo'a  latUr  caratr  and  ieath-Wftrngrat'-'Death  of  Alexamdtr^-^ona  Sas- 
SAMOH — Bia  AflVNlry  and  MiuMefsoiw— BecmiM  «  tkriaham  SehaalmaMlar'-^Mm' 
iai^  SMaa  a$  4umwanuet^F%hix  wuarrua  his  daughUr  Sassamom  diseavara 
the  ]JLots  rf  Fhilip    is  wmrdsrsd^Prassediags  against  tha  mardarar^^J^sif  ara 

AuxAiTDER  WB8  the  Eogliflh  name  of  the  elder  mm  of  JdassasciL  His  real 
name  appears  at  first  to  have  been  Mooanamf  and  afterwards  WamsutUij  and 
lastly  Akxandar,  The  name  oi  M6oa$uxm  he  bore  as  early  as  1639 ;  in  1641 
we  nnd  him  noticed  under  the  name  WamsuUa.  About  the  year  165(S^  he  and 
his  younfler  brother,  Metaanndy  or  rather  Pomdacomi  were  brought  to  the 
court  of  rlimouth,  and  being  solicitous  to  receiye  ^Endiah  names,  the  gov- 
ernor called  the  elder  jMexander^  and  the  younger  Phmp^  probably  finom  the 
two  Blacedonian  heroes,  which,  on  beihff  explained  to  them,  might  have  flat- 
tered their  vanities ;  and  which  vras  probably  the  intention  of  the  governor. 

jHexandar  appears  pretty  early  to  have  set  up  for  himself^  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  ctii  this  chapter;  occasioned,  perhaps^  by  his  marrying  a  female 
sachem  of  very  oonsidenble  authoridr,  and  in  great  esteem  among  hei^ 
nelKhbore.  '  J»  e*  «^ 

Namumpum,  afterwards  called  Wedamoo^  squaw-SMshraa  of  Pocaaset,  was 
the  vrife  of  ,^kxander ;  and  who^  as  says  an  anonymous  writer,*  was  more 
willing  to  join  PkUip  when  he  began  war  upon  the  English,  being  persuaded 
by  him  that  they  had  poisoned  her  husband.  This  author  caJls  her  "  as  potent 
a  prince  as  any  round  about  her,  and  hath  as  nmch  com,  land,  and  men,  at 
her  conmiand." 

Alexander  having,  in  1653,  sold  a  tract  of  the  territory  acquired  by  his  wife, 
as  has  been  related  in  the  life  of  AfoMOMtt,  about  six  years  after,  ffeetamoa 
came  to  Plimouth,  and  the  following  account  of  her  business  is  contained  in 
the  records. 

**  I,  JVtamumpvm,  of  Pokeesett,  hauing^  in  open  court,  June  last,  fifty-n]ne» 
[16S9J  before  the  govemour  and  majestrates,  surrendered  up  all  that  right  and 
title  or  such  lands  as  ffoosameauin  and  JfiamseUa  sould  to  tue  purchasers ;  as 
appeeres  by  deeds  ciuen  vnaer  theire  hands,  as  alsoe  the  said  Abmumjwat 
promise  to  remoue  ue  Indians  of  from  those  lands ;  and  alsoe  att  the  sania 
court  the  said  fFamwUa  promised  JVamumpum  the  third  part  of  the  paytas  i^ 

*  Old  Indian  Cbmnidn,  p.  6. 
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expreased  in  the  deed  of  which  payment  ^amumpum  haue  recciued  of  Jo/bi 
Cookty  this  6  of  Oct  1659 :  these  particuiars  as  followeth :  item ;  20  yards  blew 
trading  doth,  2  yanU  red  cotton,  2  potre  of  shoots,  2  pairt  stodcings,  6  broade 
hoes  and  1  axe ;  And  doe  acknowledge  receiued  by  me,  Namumpuh." 
Witnessed  by  Squabsen,  fFahatunSiqttaU,  and  two  English. 

Thus  this  land  affiur  seems  to  have  been  amicably  setded ;  but  the  same 
year  ofJUexandei's  death,  ¥iietfaer  before  or  after  we  are  not  assured,  JVbmtini- 
pwn  appeared  at  Plimouth,  and  complained  that  WamsuUa  had  sold  some  of 
her  land  without  her  consent  **■  Tne  court  agreed  to  doe  what  they  could 
in  conuenient  time  for  her  relied" 

We  apprehend  there  was  some  little  difficulty  between  Mexanda-  and  bk 
wife  about  this  time,  especially  if  her  complaint  were  before  his  death,  and 
we  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  it  was,  for  it  was  June  when  her  complaint 
was  made,  and  we  should  assign  a  little  later  date  for  the  death  of  her  husband ; 
and  therefore  all  difficulty  was  settled  in  his  death. 

On  the  8  April,  1661,  WamsuUa  deeded  the  tract  of  country  since  called 
Rehoboth  to  '!nomas  WiUd  "  for  a  valuable  consideration."*  What  that  was 
the  deed  does  not  inform  us ;  but  we  may  venture  to  question  the  &ct,  for  if 
the  consideration  had  in  truth  been  valuable,  it  would  have  appeared  in  the 
deed,  and  not  have  been  kept  out  of  sight 

What  time  NdMumpwn  deeded  land  to  John  Sanford  and  John  Archer,  we 
are  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  beginning  of  1668L  It  was  ft 
deed  of  gift,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  deeded  to  mem  to  prevent  her 
husband's  selling  it ;  but  these  men,  it  seems,  attempted  to  hold  the  land  in 
violation  of  their  promise ;  however,  being  a  woman  of  peraeveianoe,  she  so 
managed  the  matter,  that,  in  the  year  1668,  she  found  vntneeses  who  deposed 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  deed,  and  thus  viras,  we  presume,  restored  to  her 
rightful  possessions. 

Since  vire  have  been  thus  particular  in  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  wife 
of  WamsuUa,  we  will,  before  proceeding  with  our  account  of  the  husband, 
say  all  that  we  have  to  sav  of  the  interesting  Weetoemoo, 

Soon  after  the  death  or  JUexandsr.  we  find  JSTamununan,  or  Weeiamoo,  asso- 
ciated with  another  husband,  named  PetotunooweL  He  was  well  known  to 
the  English,  and  went  by  the  familiar  name  of  Ben,  Now,  unless  Peto-nouh 
owet,  or  Pe-ton-o-ntiet  has  been  corrupted  into  Peter  NuifNUiT,  we  must 
allow  her  to  have  had  a  third  husband  in  1675.  We,  however,  are  vrell  satis- 
fied tliat  these  two  names  are,  as  they  appear  to  be,  one  and  the  same  name. 

This  husband  of  Weetamoo  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  so  much  impor- 
tance as  her  first,  WamsuUa;  and  as  he  only  appears  occasional^  in  the 
crowd,  vre  are  of  opinion  diat  she  took  good  care  m  taking  a  second  husband, 
and  fixed  upon  one  that  she  was  better  wle  to  manage  tfaui  she  was  the  de- 
termined framsuUa, 

On  the  8  May^  1673,  Tbtamomock,  Petonowowett,  and  WtUtam  alias  ^asocke, 
sold  to  JSTaihamel  Paine  of  Rehoboth,  and  Hugh  Cok  of  Swansey,  a  lot  of^ 
land  in  Swansey,  near  Mattapoiset,  and  Showamet  neck,  fbr  £35  5s.  Wedamoo^ 
PhiHp  alias  Wagusoke,  and  SUnen  alias  Muiano,  were  the  Indian  witnesses. 

Aoout  the  same  time,  one  Piowant  was  intruded  upon  by  some  others 
claiming  his  lands,  or  otherwise  molesting  him,  and  the  business  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  legal  scrutiny ;  in  this  sfbir  both  Weetamoo  and  her  hus- 
band appear  upon  our  records.  They  testify  that  the  tract  of  land  bounded 
by  a  small  river  or  brook  called  Mastucksett,  which  compassedi  said  tract  to 
AsBonett  River,  and  so  to  Taunton  River,  [by  trees,  &c]  hath  for  many  yean 
been  in  the  possesBion  of  Piowant.  The  place  of  the  bounds  on  Taunton  River 
viras  called  ChippasewU,  which  viras  a  little  south  of  Mastucksett  Pantauset^ 
^uanowin,  JSTescanoo,  and  Panowwin,  testified  the  same. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Peta-nan-u^  was  at  all  concerned  in  PhSHjPs  war 
agahist  the  English,  but,  on  the  contranr,  forsook  his  vtife  and  joined  them 
against  her.  Under  such  a  leader  as  Church,  he  must  have  been  employed 
against  his  countrymen  with  great  advantage.    At  the  time  he  came  over  to 

*  8m  tbe  Hilt  of  Auleborou^,  hyJdhnDaggtU,  Esq.,p.6,  where  the  deed  if  prwenrod. 
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Ae  Eof^Mi,  be  do  doalrt  caqMotB^  hi*  wiib  would  do  the  itmc^  m  she  8«ve« 
Cftwdk  to  mwhiif  nnil  as  much*  After  the  wer  he  wtm  honorad  with  e  eoi»- 
meud  o w  the  pranuen^  i9ho  were  permitted  to  leeide  in  the  eountiy  b^ 
tween  Sepecan  and  Dartmouth.  MaufuMj  or  /Annpoik,  and  inmt  weie  alae 
m  die  aame  office. 

After  Mr.  Ckurck  left  AuHuhmbf  oouocil,  a  Aiw  dave  beftne  the  war  brako 
ouL  he  met  with  both  Wedamoo  and  her  husband  at  Pocaeset  He  first  met 
witn  the  husbend,  Fetammiief,  who  had  just  arrived  m  a  canoe  fix>m  PhSip'i 
head  quarters  at  Mount  Hope.  He  txM  Chtareh  there  would  certainly  be  war, 
lor  that  PhiUp  had  held  a  war  dance  of  several  weeks,  and  hod  entertained 
the  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  said,  also,  that  PkUip  ex- 
pectod  to  be  sent  fbr  to  Plimoutfa,  about  tStaMomen't  death,  Imowing  himself 
guilQr  of  eeotriving  that  murder.  Ptiantmuet  fiirdier  said,  that  he  saw  Mr. 
JamtM  Brown  of  Swanaev,  and  Mr.  Smwd  Cforton,  who  was  an  interpretar, 
and  two  other  men  that  tnought  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to 
Philip,  PhSiip^t  young  warriors,  he  said,  would  have  killed  Mr.  Atnon,  but 
FtdhptM  them  diey  must  not,  ibr  lus  father  had  charaed  him  to  show  kind- 
ness to  him ;  but  to  astisfy  them,  txAA  them,  that  on  the  next  Sunday,  when 
the  English  had  gone  to  meetin|^  they  might  plunder  their  houses,  and  after- 
wavde  kill  dieir  cattle. 

Meanwhile  Wedamoo  wee  at  her  camp  just  back  fiom  Poeanet  shore,  on 
the  high  hill  a  little  to  the  north  of  what  is  now  Howland^  feny,  and  PefciMk 
tttMt  lequeeted  Mr.  Owrdi  to  go  up  and  aee  hen  He  did  so,  and  finrnd  her  in 
rather  a  meianeholy  mood,  all  her  men  having  left  her  and  gone  to  Phii^s 
war  danee,  much,  she  said,  against  her  wilL 

Cfttirdb,  elated  with  hie  success  at  ^Aoofftonftf' camp,  and  thinking  hodi 
^  queens"  secured  to  the  Enyiish  interest,  hastened  to  Plimouth  to  ^ve  tho 
^vemor  an  account  of  his  dnooveriesL — ^This  was  a  day  big  to  PkiUp ;  ho 
immediately  took  measures  to  reclaim  Weeiamooy  and  had  nearly  drawn  off 
Aooihonks  with  the  vivid  hopes  of  conquest  and  booty. 

ffedamoo  could  no  longer  remain  neutral ;  die  idea  stall  harrowed  upon  her 
naind,  that  the  authorities  of  Plimouth  had  poisoned  her  former  husband,*  and 
was  now  sure  that  they  had  sedueed  her  present  one ;  therefore,  from  the 
power  of  such  argumenfiB,  when  urged  bv  the  artftd  PhiUpf  there  was  no 
escape  or  reeisttuice.  Hence  his  fortune  became  her  own,  and  she  moved 
with  him  fhim  place  to  place  about  her  dominions,  in  the  country  of  PocasseL 
undl  the  30  July,  when  all  the  Wampanoage  escaped  out  of  a  swamp,  and 
retired  into  the  country  of  the  Ntpmuks.  From  diis  time  ffedamoo's  opera- 
tions become  so  Mended  with  those  of  her  allies,  that  the  lifo  of  PhiUp  takes 
up  the  narradoiL 

When,  by  intestine  dhrisions,  the  power  of  PkUm  was  destroved  among  the 
Nipmucks,  Ifedamoo  seems  to  have  been  deserted  ny  ahnost  all  her  foUowem, 
and,  like  PkUipy  she  sought  refuge  again  in  her  own  country.  It  was  upon  the 
6  August,  167a  when  she  arrived  upon  the  western  bank  of  Tehticut  Kiver  in 
Mettapoiset,  where,  as  was  then  supposed,  she  was  drowned  by  accide|it,  in 
attemptmg  to  croas  the  river  to  Pocasset,  at  the  aame  point  she  had  crossed 
the  year  &fore  in  her  fiisht  with  PhiUp. 

ner  company  consisted  now  of  no  more  than  96  men,  whereas,  in  the  bo- 
ainiiinff  of  the  war,  they  amounted  to  900 ;  and  she  was  considered  by  the 
£ngii£  ^'next  unto  Ph&p  in  respect  of  the  mischief  that  hath  been  donc^f 
The  English  at  Taunton  wen  notified  by  a  deserter  of  her  simation,  who- 
offered  to  lead  any  that  would  go,  in  a  way  that  they  might  easily  surprise  her 
and  her  company.  Accordinglv,  20  men  volunteered  upon  this  enterprise,, 
and  succeedea  in  capturing  all  but  fTeetainoo,  *^  who,**  accordiiur  to  Mr.  ihtih- 
hanH  **  intending  to  make  an  eaoape  fiom  the  danger,  attempted  to  get  over  a 
river  or  arm  of  me  sea  near  by,  upon  a  raft,  or  some  pieces  of  broken  wood; 
but  whether  tired  and  spent  with  swimming,  or  starved  with  cold  and  hun^,. 
she  was  found  stark  naked  in  Metapoiset,  not  far  from  the  water  side,  which 
mode  some  think  she  was  first  half  drowned,  and  so  ended  her  wretched  life*" 
^  Her  head  being  cut  oft*  and  set  upon  a  pole  in  Taunton,  was  known  fay  some 

*  Old  III di AH  Chrohicle,  p.  8.  t  i.  MMar,  %  Nwiatfv*,  UB  and  109. 
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Indittis  Aen  priaouew  [there,]  which  set  them  into  a  homble  kmeiitatioii." 
Mr.  MedOur  improvee  upon  thk  paflsage,  giTing  it  in  a  sQrle  mora  to  suit  the 
taete  of  the  times:  ''They  made  a  most  horid  and  diabolical  lamentation^ 
dying  out  that  it  was  their  queen's  head." 

The  authors  of  Yam otden  thus  represent  PhSip  esc^iing  firam  the  cold 
grasp  of  the  ghosdy  form  of  Wtdamoo : — 

**  At  from  the  water  s. depth  she  came,  Her  hollow  acream  be  beard  behind 

With  dripping  locks  and  bloated  fiame,  Come  mtneliDg  with  the  howling  wind : 

Wild  her  discolored  arms  she  threw  '  Wh^  fly  from  Wttatnoe  f  she  died 

To  grasp  him ;  and,  as  swift  he  flew,  Bearmg  the  war-axe  on  thy  side.' " 

Although  Wedamoo  doubtless  escaped  fit>m  Pocasset  with  PhiHpy  yet  it 
appears  mat  instead  of  flying  to  the  Nipmuks  she  soon  went  down  into  the 
Miantic  country,  and  the  Eng^sh  immediately  had  news  of  it,  which  occa- 
sioned their  sending  for  Mm^tt  to  answer  for  harboring  their  enemy,  as  in 
his  life  has  been  refitted. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  time  had  expired,  in  which 
Mnigrti  by  his  deputies  agreed  to  deliver  up  fFeetamoo,  some  tune  previous  to 
the  great  fight  in  Narraganset,  and  hence  this  was  seized  upon,  as  one  pretext 
for  invading  the  NarrajnansetB.  And  moreover,  it  was  said,  that  if  she  were 
taken  by  tlwt  formidable  army  of  a  1000  men,  **  her  lands  would  mora  than 
pay  all  the  charge  "  the  English  had  been  at  in  the  whole  war.* 

Wtdamoo^  it  is  presumed,  left  Ninimt  and  joined  the  hostile  Narragansets 
and  the  Wampanoaip  in  their  strong  rort,  some  time  previous  to  the  Englisb 
expedition  against  it,  in  December.  And  it  was  about  this  time  that  she 
connected  herself  with  the  Nairaganset  chief  ^utntu^nn,  as  will  be  found 
related  in  his  life.  She  is  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  PkUivp^a  kinswoman, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  case  m  a  two-fold  manner;  first  from  her 
being  sister  to  his  wile,  and  secondly  fipom  her  marrying  «^Begaw<fer,hia  bracher. 
To  r^tiun  to  WamnMa. 

A  lasting  and  permanent  interest  wiU  always  be  felt,  and  peculiar  feelings 
associated  with  the  name  of  this  chief.  Not  on  account  of  a  career  of  battles, 
devastations  or  murders,  for  there  were  few  of  these,t  but  there  is  left  for  ua 
to  relate  the  melancholy  account  of  his  death.  Mr.  HubbartPs  account  of  this 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  reader,  and  cited  by  eveiy  writer  upon 
our  early  history,  and  hence  is  too  extensively  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
Dr.  /.  MaUur  agrees  very  nearly  in  his  account  with  Mr.  Hubhardy^hut  being 
more  minute,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with,  we  give  it  entire  ^^ 

^In  A.  D.  1662;  Plimouth  colony  was  in  some  danjger  of  being  inv<dved  in 
trouble  by  the  Wampanoag  Indians.  After  MaiBoaoU  was  dead,  his  two  sons^ 
called  framauUa  and  Mdaeomtt^  came  to  the  court  at  Plimouth,  pretending 
high  respect  for  the  English,  and,  therefore,  desired  English  names  might  be 
imposed  on  them,  whereupon  the  court  there  named  WamtuUoj  the  elder 
brother,  Mexa$uier,  and  JIfetoeomef,  the  younger  brother,  PAifib.  This  ,^lexanr . 
ifer,  PhiUp^s  immediate  predecessor,  was  not  so  fiiithflil  ana  firiendly  to  the 
English  as  his  father  had  been.  For  some  of  Boston,  having  been  occasionally 
at  Narraganset,  wrote  to  Mr.  Pruice,  who  was  then  governor  of  Plimouth,  that 
jflexoiufer  was  contriving  mischief  against  the  English,  and  that  he  had  solicit- 
ed the  Narragansets  to  engage  with  him  in  his  designed  rebellion.  Hereupon, 
Capt  WUld,  who  lived  near  to  Mount  Hope,  the  place  where  Maomdar  did 
reside,  was  appointed  to  q>eak  with  him,  and  to  desire  him  to  attend  the  next 
court  in  Plimouth,  for  their  satisfection,  and  his  own  vindication.  He 
seemed  to  take  the  message  in  good  part,  professing  &at  die  Narragansets^ 
whom,  he  said,  were  his  enemies,  had  put  an  abuse  upcm  him,  and  he  readily 
promised  to  attend  at  the  next  court  But  when  the  day  for  his  appearance 
was  come,  instead  of  that,  he  at  that  very  time  went  over  to  the  Nairagansets. 
his  pretended  enemies,  which,  compared  with  other  cbxsumstances,  caused 
die  gendemen  at  Plimouth  to  suspect  there  was  more  of  truth  in  the  h 


*  Old  Indian  Ohrontcle,  p.  31, 32. 

t  lo  1661  y  he  was  forced  into  a  war  with  C/mccu.  the  aecooni  of  wlueh,  properly  beloB«tf 
to  tks  lift  of  thai  chief,  wiU  be  found  tbeieralalcd.  r-  r^  ^      --«-• 
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matioa  gireti,  than  at  fint  they  were  aware  of.  Wherefore  the  ipuvemor  and 
magistrates  there  ordered  Major  Window^  (who  is  since,  and  at  this  dav  [1677] 
irovernor  of  that  colony,|  to  take  a  part^  of  men,  and  fetch  down  Mexander. 
The  major  oonsiderinff  tiiat  Hmfjtrnocmt  deferre  paratiBj  he  took  but  10  armed 
men  wiUi  him  from  Marshfield,  intending  to  have  taken  more  at  the  towns 
that  lay  nearer  Mount  Hope.  But  Divine  Providence  so  ordered,  as  that  when 
they  were  about  the  midway  between  Plimouth  and  Bridgewater,*  observing 
an  hunting  house,  they  rode  up  to  it,  and  there  did  they  find  Mtxandtr  and 
many  of  his  menf  weU  armed,  nut  their  guns  standing  together  without  the 
house.  The  major,  with  his  small  narty,  poooonDod  themselves  of  the  Indians' 
arms,  and  beset  the  house ;  then  did  he  go  in  amongst  them,  acquainting  the 
Bftchem  with  the  reason  of  his  coming  in  such  a  way ;  desiring  JUtxander 
"With  his  interpreter  to  walk  out  with  him,  who  did  so  a  uttle  distance  from  the 
house,  and  then  underatood  what  conunisBion  the  major  had  received  con- 
eeming  him.  The  proud  sachem  fell  into  a  raging  passion  at  this  surprise, 
saying  the  governor  had  no  reason  to  credit  rumora,  or  to  send  for  him  in 
such  a  way,  nor  would  he  go  to  Plimouth,  but  when  he  saw  cause.  It  waa 
replied  to  him,  that  his  breach  of  word  touching  appearance  at  Plimouth 
court,  and,  instead  thereof,  going  at  the  same  time  to  nis  pretended  enemies, 
augmented  jealousies  concerning  him.  In  fine,  the  major  told  him,  that  lua 
fmer  was  to  bring  him  to  Plimouth,  and  that,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  would 
do  it,  or  else  he  would  die  on  the  place ;  also  declaring  to  him  that  if  he  would 
submit,  he  might  expect  respective  usage,  but  if  he  once  more  denied  to  go, 
he  should  never  stir  from  the  ground  whereon  he  stood ;  and  with  a  pistol  at 
the  sachem's  breast,  required  that  his  next  words  shotild  be  a  positive  and 
clear  answer  to  what  was  demanded.  Hereupon  his  interpreter,  a  discreet 
Indian,  brother  to  Mn  Saiuamon^  being  sensible  of  AUximdei^M  passionate 
disposition,  entreated  that  he  might  speak  a  few  words  to  the  sachem  before 
he  gave  bis  answer.  The  prudent  discoune  of  this  Indian  prevailed  so  &r  as 
that  Altxandtr  yielded  to  go,  only  requesting  that  he  mif^t  go  like  a  sachenii 
with  his  men  attending  him,  which,  although  there  was  some  hazard  in  it, 
they  being  many,  and  ttie  English  but  a  few,  was  ^pranted  to  him.  The 
vreather  being  hot,  the  major  offered  him  an  hone  to  nde  on,  but  his  squaw 
and  divere  Indian  women  being  in  company,  he  refused,  saying  he  could  go  on 
fi)ot  as  weU  as  they,  entreating  only  that  there  mi|^t  be  a  complying  with 
their  pace,  which  was  done.  And  resting  several  tunes  by  the  way,  SUxanr 
der  and  his  Indians  were  refreshed  by  the  English.  No  other  discoune  hap- 
pening while  they  were  upon  their  nuurch,  but  what  was  pleasant  and  amicable. 
The  major  sent  a  man  before,  to  entreat  that  as  many  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  colony  as  could  would  meet  at  Duxbury.  Wherefore  having  there  had 
some  treaty  with  JiUxanderj  not  willhig  to  commit  him  to  prison,  they  en* 
treated  Major  ffinslow  to  receive  him  to  his  house^  until  the  governor,  who 
then  lived  at  Eastham,  could  come  up.  Accordingly,  he  and  bis  train  were 
courteously  entertained  by  the  major.  And  albeit,  not  so  much  as  an  angry 
word  passed  between  them  whilst  at  Marshfield ;  yet  proud  ^^exander,  vexinff 
and  fretting  in  his  spirit,  that  such  a  check  was  ftven  him,  he  suddenly  feu 
sick  of  a  fever.  He  was  then  nursed  as  a  choice  fiiend.  Mr.  fW2er,  the 
physician,  coming  providentially  thither  at  that  time,  the  sachem  and  his  men 
earnestly  desired  that  he  would  administer  to  him,  which  he  vms  unwilling  to 
do,  but  by  their  importunity  v?as  prevailed  with  to  do  the  best  he  could  to 
help  him,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  portion  of  woifcing  physic,  which  the 
Inaians  thought  did  him  good.  But  his  distemper  afterwards  prevailing,  they 
entreated§  to  dismiss  him,  in  order  to  a  return  home,  which  upcm  engagement 

•  Within  lix  miles  of  the  English  towns.  Hmbbard,  10.  (Edition,  1G77.J  MommqmoU,  and 
likewise  PhUipf  used  to  have  temporary  residences  in  eligible  places  for  fishing,  at  variooi 
sites  between  the  two  bays,  Narraganset  and  Massachusetts,  as  at  Raynham,  Namasket»  Titi- 
ent,  [in  Middleboroagh,]  and  Munponset  Pond  in  Halifhji.  At  which  of  these  places  he  was, 
we  cannot,  with  certainty,  dedde :  that  at  Halifiz  would,  perbapsi  agree  bast  with  Bir.  /Ai^ 
kanPt  account. 

t  Eighty,  says  Hubbard.  6. 

t  He  bad  a  brother  by  tne  name  ofRoUmd,  . 

i  ^'Eolfeating  those  thai  held  him  prisoner,  thai  ha  might  have  liberty  to  ratun  bom^ 
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of  appearance  at  the  next  court  was  granted  to  him.    Soon  oAer  his  being 
returned  home  ha  died."  * 

Thus  ends  Dr.  Matha^t  <<  relation  "  of  the  short  reign  of  Mawndtr.  And 
although  a  document  lately  publiahed  by  Judge  Daeoii  of  Boston  sets  the  con- 
duct of  the  Engliah  in  a  very  &vonible  light,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  conp 
oeive  how  Ma&tr  and  HMard  could  have  been  altogether  deceived  in  their 
information.  We  mean  in  respect  to  the  treatment  JIUxantkr  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  captors.    They  both  wrote  at  the  same  time,  and  at  different 

S ladies,  and  neither  knew  what  the  other  had  written.  Of  this  we  are  confi- 
ent^  if^  as  we  are  assured,  diere  was^  at  this  time,  rather  a  misunderstanding 
between  these  two  reverend  authora. 

This  ttffiiir  caused  much  excitement,  and,  judging  ftom  the  writers  of  that 
time,  particulariy  Hubbardj  some  recrimination  upon  the  conduct  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  Plimouth,  by  some  of  the  English,  who  were  more  in  the  habit  of 
using  or  recommending  mild  measures  towards  Indians  than  the  Plimouth 
people  appear  to  have  been,  seems  to  have  been  indulged  in.  After  thus 
premising,  we  will  oflfer  die  document,  which  is  a  letter  written  by  the  Bev. 
John  CotSm,  of  Plimouth,  to  Dr.  /.  MMier^  and  now  printed  by  Judge  Damt^ 
in  his  edition  of  Morion^s  MemoriaL  There  is  no  dads  tt>  it,  at  least  the  editcnr 
gives  none ;  but  if  it  were  written  in  answer  to  one  fiom  Mr.  Mather  to 
him,  desiring  information  on  that  head,  dated  Slst  April,  1677,t  we  may 
conclude  it  was  about  this  time ;  but  Mr.  Maihaf's  *^  Relation  "  would  not  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  possession  of  such  information,  and,  there- 
fore, he  eidier  was  not  in  possession  of  it  when  he  pubUahed  his  account,  or 
that  he  hod  other  testimony  which  invalidated  iL 

The  letter  begins,  ''Major  Bnuffordj  [who  was  with  Mr.  Iftmlow  when 
MtPDomdtr  was  surprised,]  confidently  assures  me,  that  in  the  narrative  dt 
Mtxandro  %  there  are  many  nustakea,  and,  ftaring  lest  you  should,  throui^ 
misinformation,  print  some  mislakes  on  tluit  subject,  firom  his  mouth  I  this 
write.  Reports  being  here  that  Maamdtr  was  plotting  or  privy  to  plota^ 
against  the  En|[lish,  authority  sent  to  him  to  come  down.  He  came  not 
Whereupon  Mqor  Wvuiow  vras  sent  to  fetch  him.  Major  Bradfi/rdy  with 
some  others,  went  with  him.  At  Munponset  River,  a  place  not  many  milea 
hence,  they  found  AkxcBtukr  with  about  eight  men  and  sundrv  sauaws.  He 
was  there  about  petting  canoes.  He  and  his  men  were  at  breakfost  under 
their  shelter,  their  guns  beinff  without  They  saw  the  English  oominff,  but 
continued  eatinff;  and  Mr.  frvuhw  telling  their  businesB^  JUexander^Melf 
and  readily,  wimout  die  least  hesitancy,  consented  to  go,  giving  his  reason 
whv  he  came  not  to  the  oouit  before,  vis.,  because  he  waited  for  Captain 
Wmt's  return  finom  the  Dutch,  being  desirous  to  speak  with  him  first  They 
brought  him  to  Mn  CoUiaf's  that  day,  and  Governor  Prince  living  remote  at 
Eaatham,  those  few  magistrates  who  were  at  hand  issued  the  matter  peace- 
ably, and  immediately  dinmissnd  AUxandtr  to  return  home,  which  he  did 
Sirt  of  the  way ;  but,  in  two  or  three  days  after,  he  returned  and  went  to 
ajor  WimlowM  house,  intending  thence  to  travel  into  the  hay  and  so  home ; 
but,  at  the  major's  house,  he  was  taken  very  sick,  and  was,  by  water,  con- 
veyed to  Major  BradfMPB^  and  thenoe  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  men 
to  Tethquet  River,  and  thenoe  in  canoes  home,  and,  about  two  or  three  days 
after,  died." 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  ia  emN*  aomewfaere,  and  it  would  be  very  sat- 
iafactory  if  we  could  erase  it  fimn  our  hiitonr ;  but,  at  [Resent,  we  are  able 
only  to  asitBtB  it,  and  wait  for  the  further  diaDOveiy  of  documents  before 
JSiaamdari  tnia  history  can  be  given ;  and  to  suqpmid  judgment,  although 

promitiiig  to  letnrn  again  if  be  recoverad,  aod  to  lend  bis  md  as  hostage  till  be  could  so  do. 
On  that  eonsideration,  be  was  fairiy  dismissed,  but  died  befoie  begotbairway  bone.''— > 
HMhbcard, 
*'  It  is  a  pil)r  tbal  soeb  an  able  bistoriaa  aa  Gnihamt  should  not  have  been  in  possession  of 


other  antborities  upon  U|is  maUer  than  tl»aae  who  have  oopied  (hNn  the  above.  See  his  HimL 
JV.  Amaiea,  i.  401. 

t  See  his  Memorial,  t88. 

X  A  paper  drawn  up  by  the  authorities  of  Plhrnwlh,  and  now.  L  believe,  among  the  MSS* 
aathelibraiyofthe/fSfr.  Asa.i/ifiMf.    TSna  was,  iHobaUy,  JMr.  tfnAAaf^s  auUiority. 
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aome  may  readilv  decide  that  the  evidence  is  in  fiivor  of  the  old  printed 
accounts.  It  is  the  business  of  a  historian,  where  a  point  is  in  dispute,  to 
exhibit  existing  evidence,  and  let  the  reader  make  up  his  own  judgment 

We  are  able,  from  the  first  extract  given  upon  this  head,  to  limit  the  time 
of  bis  sacbemship  to  a  portion  of  the  year  1662. 

It  w^iU  have  appeared  already,  that  enough  had  transpired  to  infiame  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  that  of  the  sachem  PhdHvy  if,  indeed, 
tbe  evidence  adduced  be  considered  valid,  regardinff  the  blamableness  of  the 
EUigUsh.  Nevertheless,  our  next  step  onward  wiU  more  fuUy  develop  the 
causes  of  PkSip^B  deep-rooted  animosities. 

IVe  come  now  to  speak  of  John  Sabsamoit,  who  deserves  a  particular 
notice ;  more  especially  as,  firom  several  manuscripts,  we  are  able  not  only  to 
correct  some  important  errors  in  former  histories,  out  to  give  a  more  minute 
account  of  a  character  which  must  always  be  noticed  in  entering  upon  the 
study  of  this  part  of  our  histoiy.  Not  that  he  would  otherwise  demand 
more  notice  than  many  of  lus  brethren  almost  silently  passed  over,  but  for  his 
agency  in  bringing  about  a  war,  the  interest  of  which  mcreases  in  proportion 
as  time  carries  us  fit>m  its  period. 

JoAn  Sanaaum  was  a  subject  of  PhUip^  an  unstable-minded  fellow ;  and, 
living  in  the  nei^borhood*  of  the  Engliiui,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
learned  their  language,  and  was  able  to  read  and  write,  and  had  translated 
some  of  the  Bible  into  Indian.  Being  rather  insinuating  and  artful,  ho  was 
employed  to  teach  his  countrymen  at  Natick,  in  the  capacity  of  a  school- 
master. How  long  before  the  war  this  was,  is  not  mentioned,  but  must  have 
been  about  1660,  as  he  was  PhUUp^i  secretary,  or  interpreter,  in  1662,  and  this 
was  after  he  had  become  a  Christian.  He  left  the  English,  fh)m  some  dislik^ 
and  went  to  reside  with  Alexander^  and  afterwards  with  PkUip^  who,  it  ap- 
pears, employed  him  on  accotmt  of  his  learning.  Always  restless^  Smam&n 
did  not  remain  long  with  Philip  before  he  returned  again  to  the  flntiish ;  **'and 
be  manifested  such  evident  signs  of  repentance,  as  that  he  waa^  after  his  re- 
turn firom  pagan  PkiUpf  reconciled  to  tne  prayiog  Indians  and  baptized,  and 
received,  as  a  member,  into  one  of  the  Indian  churches ;  yea,  and  employed 
as  an  instructor  amongst  them  every  Lord's  day.'^f 

Previous  to  the  war,  we  presume  in  the  winter  of  1672,  SasBomon  vras  sent 
to  preach  to  the  Namasketsj  and  other  Indians  of  Middleborough,  who,  at 
this  time,  were  very  numerous.  The  fiunous  Wahjupaquin  was  then  the 
chief  of  this  region  and  who  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  encourage 
the  new  religion  taught  by  SoMsamorL  For,  in  1674,  he  gave  him  a  tract  of 
land  near  his  own  residence,  to  induce  him  to  remain  among  his  people.  The 
deed  of  ,gift  of  this  land  was,  no  doubt,  drawn  l^  SoBaamon^  and  is  in  these 
words : — 

**  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  (M  fFahupaqumf  doe  graunt 

vnto  John  Sauamon,  allies  WasaoMomany  27  acrees  of  land  for  a  home  lott  at 

AsBowamsett  necke.    This  is  my  gifl,  giuen  to  him  the  said  Jb^  Saasamon^ 

by  me  the  said  Waiurpaqumy  in  Kxmo  1673,  [or  1674,  if  between  1  Jan.  and 

.  25  March.] 

Old  WATDBPAqunr         ®        his  marke. 
William  TudPAqtriN      nV      Mamarke. 
Witness^  alsoe,  NAifEHKinfT  §    -{-    his  marked* 

As  a  further  inducement  for  Saasanum  to  aesole  here,  (Hd  TWoo^utn  and 
his  son  deeded  to  Felix,  an  Indian  who  married  Saasamon^a  daugnter,  58  and 
an  half  acres  of  land ;  as  ^  a  home  lott,"  also.  This  deed  was  dated  11 
March,  1673;  O.  S.,  which  doubdess  was  done  at  the  same  time  with  the  other. 


*  "  This  8a$8amon  was  by  birth  a  MassachuseU;  his  father  and  mother  Kving  in  Dorchester, 
and  they  both  died  Christians."—/.  Mather, 

f  MaHter't  Relation,  74. 

I  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  call  it  NemadteL  In  t|ie  teeordSi  it  is  almost  always  wntte« 
'Namauakeit, 

^  Spelt  also  IfcmcActttt. 
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Thi8dau|^rofSsfsaaiim  was  called  by  the  Engliah  ikme  Bettys*  but  her  ori^ 
ioal  name  was  Aiso  wbtouoh.  To  hk  aan-ui-law,  SoMoman  gave  his  land,  by  a 
kind  of  will,  which  he  wrote  hiinael^  not  long  before  his  death ;  probably 
about  the  time  be  became  tired  of  his  new  situation,  which  we  suppoae  was  also 
about  the  time  that  he  discovered  the  design  of  PkSiip  and  his  captains  to 
brinff  about  their  war  of  extermination. 

CSd  Thupaqmrij  as  he  caDed  himself^  and  his  son,  not  only  oonfinned  Sosmi- 
mofi'tf  will,  out  about  the  same  time  made  a  bequest  themselves  to  his  daugh- 
ter, which,  they  say,  was  **  with  the  coosent  of  all  the  chiefie  men  of  A»o- 
wamsett"  This  deed  of  gift  from  them  was  dated  93  Dec  1673.  It  was  of 
a  neck  of  land  at  Assowamsett,  called  Nahteawamet  Th(B  name*  of  some 
of  the  places  which  bounded  this  tract  were  Mashquorooh,  a  swamp,  Sason- 
kususett,  a  pond,  and  another  lar^  pond  called  Cnupipoggut  SVktof,  Old 
J%onuUj  PoXonoAo,  and  Kankunuki,  were  upon  this  deed  as  witnesses. 

FsLix  served  the  English  in  PkU%p*§  war,  and  was  living  in  1679,  in  which 
year  Governor  ffin^ow  cmiered,  **that  all  such  lands  as  were  formeriy  Jolm 
SauanunCs  in  our  colonic^  shall  be  settled  on  F^ix  his  son-in-law,**  and  to  re- 
main his  and  his  heirs  ^  foreuer.**  Fdxx*8  wife  survived  him,  and  wiMed  her 
land  to  a  daughter,  named  Mercy.  This  was  in  1696,  and  baeke  ffimno  wit- 
nessed said  wilL  There  was  at  a  later  period  an  Indian  preacher  at  Uticiitl' 
named  T%muu  Fdix,  perhi^  a  son  of  the  fbnner4  wt  to  return  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  our  discourse. 

There  was  a  iSafMunan,  or,  as  my  manuscript  has  it,  So^omtm^  known  to  the 
English  as  early  as  1637 ;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  old  Mm 
Saascamon  was  when  he  was  murdered,  it  cannot  be  decided  vnth  probability, 
whether  or  not  it  were  he.  This  iSbsoinon,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  lift  of  iSomo- 
eu$f  vment  with  the  En^h  to  fight  the  Pequota. 

iSSosfosHm  acted  as  mterpreter,  witness  or  serib&  as  the  case  required,  on 
many  occastoos.  When  PhSif  and  fFoofonc&amtf Ae  hia  wife,  sold,  in  1664| 
Mattapoiaett  to  MUUam  Brmiom,  iSSostaaum  was  a  vntness  and  intetpteter. 
The  same  yeari  lid  was  PhUtp^g  agent  ^  in  settlinff  the  bounds  ai  Aeushenc^L 
CkMiksett,  and  places  a^iacent."  Agaiii,  in  1665^  he  wimessed  the  reoe^  ^ 
£10  paid  to  PAtZtb  on  account  of  aettling  the  bounds  the  year  before. 

There  was  a  MowUmd  SaaMmmij  whp  I  suppoae  was  the  farodier  of  John. 
His  name  appeaia  but  once  in  all  the  manuscnpt  reccxds  I  have  met  with,  and 
then  only  as  a  witpeasi  with  his  brother,  to  PkH^g  deed  of  Mattapoisett, 
above  menticmed* 

The  name  Satimrnn^  like  most  Indian  names,  is  variously  speh,  but  the 
way  it  here  appears  is  nearest  as  it  was  understood  in  his  last  years,  judging 
from  the  records.  But  it  was  not  so  originally.  Woomnmman  vras  among 
the  first  modes  of  writing  it 

This  detail  may  appear  dry  to  the  general  reader,  but  we  must  occasion- 
ally gratify  our  antiquarian  fnenda.    We  now  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

Wnile  living  among  the  Namaskets,  jSasiamofi  learned  what  was  geing 
forward  among  his  countrymen,  and,  when  he  was  convinced  that  their 
design  was  war,  went  immediately  to  Plimouth,  and  ccmimimicated  his  dis- 
covery to  the  governor.  ''Nevertheless,  his  information,** says  Dr.  JlJlfatter,$ 
''(because  it  bad  an  Indian  original,  and  one  can  hardlv  beheve  them  when 
they  do  speak  the  truth,)  vras  not  at  first  much  regarded.** 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  at  this  time  if  ^y  Indian  appeared  fiiendly, 
all  Indians  were  so  declaimed  against,  that  scarcely  any  one  among  the  Eng- 
lish could  be  found  that  would  allow  that  an  Indian  could  be  6itbful  or 
honest  in  any  affidr.  And  although  some  others  besides  <Sbsioiiiaii  had  inti- 
mated, and  that  rather  strongly,  that  a  "rising  of  the  Indians**  was  at  hand, 
still,  as  Dr.  Maihar  observes,  because  Indians  said  so,  little  or  no  attention 


*  The  Enfi^ish  sometimes  added  her  siaraBme,  and  bcDce,  in  the  account  of  Mr.  Betmet^  (1 
CoLMiuM.  But,  Soe,  Hi.  1.)  Betty  8a»emort.  The  noted  place  now  called  Beih^t  Ntdt, 
in  Middleborough,  was  named  from  her.    In  1793,  there  were  eight  families  of  Indians  there. 

t  CotuhHeui,  Ketcfuqmd,  Tehiicut,  Kekettkut,  KeHcta,  Teightaqttid,  TVteAfiMt,  are  speU- 
iags  of  this  name  in  the  various  books  and  records  I  have  eonsidicd. 
1  Baehu'M  Middleboroogh,  m  1  Col,  Mau,  HUt.  Aoc.  iu.  IfiO. 

iRdaiumo/tluTr(mbEu,Sic.,li, 
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ivas  pM  to  theto'  adtioe.  NotwithBtendinc,  BIr.  CMkm,  in  his  MS.  history,* 
■ays,  that,  prayioiia  to  the  war,  none  of  the  Christian  Indians  had  '^heen 
jyMf  charged,  either  with  un&ithluhiess  or  treacheiy  towards  the  EngUBh.** 
<*Bui^  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  had  diseovM^d  the  treacher]^,  partico- 
larly  Wtdevi  the  ruler,  of  PhSUf  before  he  began  ainr  act  of  hostility."  i  In 
another  place  the  same  author  says,  that,  in  April,  W5»  Wmiiban  ''came  to 
one  of  the  magistrates  on  purpose,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  cround  to 
fear  that  sachem  PMipj  and  other  Indians  his  confederateiu  intended  some 
miichief  shortly."  Atain  in  May,  about  six  weeks  before  the  war,  he  came 
and  said  the  same,  admng  that  PhUtf^g  mm  were  cmly  waiting  for  the  trees 
to  get  leaved  out,  that  they  might  proseeute  their  design  wi&  more  eflfect 
To  return  to  Simmum : 

In  the  mean  time,  some  circumstances  happened  that  mre  fbrther  grounds 
4lf  suspicion^  that  war  was  meditated,  and  il  was  intended  that  messencen 
should  be  sent  to  PkUh^  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  real  state  of  the  case.  But 
before  this  was  effocted,  much  of  the  winter  of  1674  had  passed  away,  and 
the  Rey.  SoMmnon  still  resided  with  the  Namaskets,  and  others  of  his 
eountrjrmen  in  that  neighborhood.  And  notwithstanding  he  had  enjomed 
the  strictest  secrecy  upon  his  English  friends  at  Plimouth,  of  what  lie  had 
terealed,  assuring  them  that  if  it  came  to  PhS^i  khoWledge,  he  should  be 
immediately  murdered  by  him,  yet  it  by  some  means  got  to  the  chief's 
knowledge,  and  iSatMiiiofi  was  considered  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw ;  and»  by 
the  laws  of  the  India&s,  he  had  forfoited  his  life,  and  was  doomed  to  sufier 
death.  The  manner  of  efiSseting  it  was  of  no  consequence  with  them,  so 
lonft  as  it  was  brought  about,  and  it  is  |irobable  that  FhUiip  Isid  ordered  any 
Of  his  subjects  who  might  meet  with  hun,  to  kill  him. 

Earlv  in  the  sprinir  of  1675,  Saammon  was  mininir,  aftd,  on  search  being 
made,  bis  body  was  found  in  Assawomset  PoncI,  in  Middleborough.t  Those 
that  kiUed  him  not  caring  to  be  known  to  the  Enfflish,  left  his  hat  and  man 
Upon  the  ice,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had  drowned  himself;  but 
mm  several  marks  upon  his  body,  and  the  feet  that  his  neck  was  bnikeH, 
it  was  evident  he  haa  been  murdered.  |  Several  persons  were  suspected, 
ttnd,  upon  the  information  of  one  called  Patinfcion,  Tolna$j  one  of  PhUif^t 
SounsellorB,  his  son,  and  MaU&Mninamigy  were  apprehendec^  tried  by  it  jury, 
4M>n8isting  of  half  Iiidians,!!  and  in  June^  1675,  were  all  executed  at  Plimmith; 
•*one  of  them  before  his  execution  confessinff  the  murder,**  but  the  otiier 
two  denied'  all  knowledge  of  the  act,  to  theur  last  breath,  l^e  truth  of 
their  ^ilt  may  reasonably  be  called  in  Question,  if  the  circumstance  of  tl^ 
bleedmg  of  the  dead  body  at  the  approach  of  the  murderer,  had  any  influence 
ttpon  the  Jury.  And  we  are  fearful  it  was  the  case,  for,  if  the  most  learned  were 
inisled  by  such  hallucinations  in  those  days,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
more  ignorant  wetv  free  from  them.  I>r.  buermM  JiSMer  wrote  within  two 
years  of  the  ai&ir,  and  he  has  this  passage:  ^  When  Ttkm  (the  suspected 
murderer^  came  near  the  dead  body,  it  fell  a  bleeding  on  fitisn,  as  if  it  had 
boon  newly  slain ;  albeit,  it  was  buned  a  considerable  time  before  that^f 

Nothing  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  upon  record  amonf(  the  manuscripts, 
is  we  can  find,  but  still  wo  do  not  question  the  authenticity  of  Dr.  Mtaher^ 
who,  we  believe,  ib  the  ferst  that  printed  an  account  of  it  Nor  do  the 
iteords  of  Plimouth  notice  Ausmon  until  some  time  after  his  death.  The 
£ist  record  is  in  these  words:   '*Tbs  court  sseing  cause  to  require  the  peiw 

*  Not  yet  poblltbed,  iNit  b  Mw,  {Aprfl,  18K,)  tiriaftifetf  wiUi  \Mm  by  Oie  aulfcoror  thii 
Work,  ttBoer  im  diteetion  of  ttis  Amtnca*  Aatiifutrfoa  Soaoiy.  It  will  fona  a  laslinf  HMwa- 
mnx  of  one  of  the  beft  laea  of  tkoao  days.  The  eutkir  iMw,  as  Mr.  £{tsl  «»raeses  UaselC 
<'aMUariBourIndiaowork."    He  died  in  16^7,  aged  75. 

t  Some  trould  like  to  know,  periiaps.  on  what  authority  Btr.  ^ro^osM  (A2ff.  iV.  Am/tr,  L 
40z.)  states  that  AtfMmofi'f  body  waMjmiM  in  a  ^M. 

X  Chokne»  his.  HisL  of  OiriMiaa  Indtaas.  Hirii  aflllMyr  shyi,  **  JSbsSMiiNtf  waa  the  flifl 
Chrisiian  martyr.''  and  Ibat "  it  is  evident  be  suffeied  death  qpon  the  accouat  of  his  Christiaa 
profession,  ana  ndelitj  to  the  English.'' 

J  His  IndisB  nasM  wis  Poggmpmomot^ 
tidtm»9  RalaiSoa,  74.    jSdga  BmU  leiahie  Iha  nai  s>misS»  ( JftKSs'f 
.)  wMth  i«a  ihaU  pteeaally  ihow  to  be 
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Booal  appearance  of  an  Indian  called  Thihiai  before  the  court,  to  make  fur- 
ther answer  to  such  interrogatories  as  shall  be  required  of  him,  in  reference 
to  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  an  Indian  called  John  SoMomefi,  late 
deceased."    This  was  in  March,  1674,  O.  S. 

It  appears  that  Tohias  was  present,  although  it  is  not  so  stated,  from  the 
ft4^t  that  JStspaqtdn  and  his  son  WiUiam  entered  into  bonds  of  £100  for  the 
appearance  of  Tobias  at  the  next  court  in  June  following.  A  mortgage 
of  land  was  taken  as  security  for  the  £100. 

June  haying  arrived,  three  instead  of  one  are  arraigned  as  the  murderers 
of  Saumnon,  There  was  no  intimation  of  any  one  but  TMom  being  guilty 
at  the  previous  court  Now,  Wampapaqwui^  ttie  son  of  TMaSy  and  Maitar 
tKunannaimo  *  are  arraigned  with  lum,  and  the  bill  of  indictment  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  **  For  that  being  accused  that  they  did  with  joynt  consent  vpon  the 
29  of  January  ann<*  1674,  [or  1675,  N.  S.1  att  a  place  called  Jh$owm»eU  Pond, 
wilfidly  and  of  sett  purpose,  and  of  mailice  fore  thou^t,  and  by  force  and 
armes,  murder  John  iSScummon,  an  other  Indian,  by  laying  violent  hands  on 
him,  and  striking  him,  or  twisting  his  necke  vntiU  hee  was  dead ;  and  to  hyde 
and  conceale  this  theire  said  murder,  att  the  tyme  and  place  aforesaid,  did 
cast  his  dead  body  through  a  hole  of  the  iyce  into  the  said  pond." 

To  this  they  pleaded  ^  not  guilty,"  and  put  themselves  on  trial,  say  the 
records.  The  jury,  however,  were  not  long  in  finding  them  guilty,  which 
thev  eroress  in  these  words :  **  Wee  of  the  jury  one  and  all,  both  Bnglish 
and  Indians  doe  joyntly  and  with  one  consent  agree  upon  a  verdict" 

Upon  this  thev  were  immediately  remanded  to  prison,  **  and  firom  thence 
{takenl  to  the  place  of  execution  and  there  to  be  hanced  by  the  head  f  vntili 
theire  t)odies  are  dead."  Accordingly,  Tobias  and  MiUia^mmmnamo  were 
executed  on  the  8  June,  1675.  **  But  the  said  Wmmapaqwm,  on  some  con- 
siderations was  reprieued  until  a  month  be  expired."  He  was,  however,  shot 
within  the  month. 

It  is  an  error  that  the  jurv  that  found  them  guilty  was  composed  of  half 
Indians ;  there  were  bat  four,  while  there  were  twelve  Engushmen.  We 
will  again  hear  the  record : — 

^  Itt  was  judged  very  expedient  by  the  court,  that,  together  with  thia 
English  juiy  am>ue  named,  some  of  the  most  indifierenteet,  grauest  and 
sage  Indians  should  be  admitted  to  be  with  the  said  jury,  and  to  healp  to 
consult  and  adnice  with,  o^  and  concerning  the  memises:  there  names 
are  as  followeth,  viz.  one  called  bv  an  English  name  Mope,  and  Mariamague, 
Wannoo,  Oeorgt  Wananfe  and  wlconaofiif;  these. fully  concurred  with  the 

jury  in  theire  verdict"  

The  names  of  the  jurymen  were  WyUiam  Sabrntj  WWam  Crocket,  Edward 
Shtrgisn  mUiam  Broohe$,  JV*afft<.  mnOmo,  John  Wadaworih,  Jindrtw  Rmge, 
Bohirt  Fixon,  John  Done,  Jbn*.  Banp,  Jon^,  Shaw  and  Be^j\  IS^giew* 

That  nothing  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important  afiair  be  paosod 
over,  we  will  here  add,  fix>m  a  hitherto  exeeedinff  scarce  tract,  the  foliomng 
particulars,  although  some  parts  of  them  are  evidently  erroneous  r  ^  About 
five  or  six  years  since,  there  was  brought  up,  amongst  others,  at  the  college 
at  Cambriclge,  (Mass.)  an  Indian,  namM  &iMiofi;  who^  aAer  some  time  he 
had  spent  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  IMoot,  a  sagamore  Christian  in  his  ler^ 
ritories,  was,  by  the  audiority  of  New  Plimoath,  sent  to  preaoh  in  like  maoK 
net  to  King  PhU^,  and  his  Indiana.  But  Kinff  PhOip,  (heathen-like^ 
instead  of  receiving  the  gospel,  would  immediately  have  killed  this&iosiMi, 
but  by  the  persuasion  of  some  about  him,  did  not  do  it,  but  sent  him  by  the 
hands  of  three  men  to  prison ;  who,  as  he  was  going  to  prison,  exhorted 
and  taught  them  in  the  Christian  religion.  They,  not  liking  his  discourse^ 
immediately  murthered  him  after  a  most  barbarous  manner.  They,  return- 
ing to  King  Philip,  acquainted  him  with  what  they  had  done.  About  two 
or  three  months  after  this  murther,  being  discovered  to  the  authori^  of 


^kM«JL^M^^ii«ta«b«rtri 


*  The  same  called  MaUathhmamif.    His  name  in  Ibe  records  n  spelt  fear  ways.  ,  . 

f  This  ok!  phraseology  reounds  us  of  Ihe  French  node  of  espresaion.  eat^er  le  am,  thai  is, 
to  cut  oflTihe  neck  instead  of  the  head ;  bai  the  Fianch say, U sampemMfm'  eon ^C¥^  aadite 
do  modem  haogmeii,  alias/hrMit,  of  oar  tinai. 
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New  Plimouth,  Jonah  Window  being  then  governor  of  that  colony,  care  was 
taken  to  find  out  the  murtherers,  who,  upon  search,  were  found  and  appre- 
hended, and,  after  a  ffur  trial,  were  all  hanged.  This  so  exasperated  King 
Philip,  that,  from  that  day  after,  he  studied  to  be  revenged  on  tne  English — 
judgmg  that  the  English  authority  had  nothing  to  do  to  hang  an  Indian  for 
'     ig  another.**  • 


kiUini 


CHAPTER  II. 

Life  of  KING  PHILIP — His  real  name — The  name  of  his  vnfe — Makes  frequent 
sales  of  his  lands — Account  of  them — His  first  treaty  at  Plimouth — Expedition  to 
JVantucket— Events  of  ie7l— Begins  the  WAR  of  1676— First  acts  of  hostility- 
Swamp  Fight  at  Pocasset — Msrrowly  escapes  out  of  his  own  country — is  pursued 
by  Oneko — Fight  at  Rehoboth  Plain — Cuts  off  a  company  of  English  wnder  Captain 
Beers — Incidents — Fight  at  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  and  destrtutwn  of  Captain  Lathrop's 
company — Fights  the  English  under  Mosely — English  raise  1500  men — Philip 
retires  to  J^arraganset — Strongly  fortifies  himseU  in  a  great  swamp — Description 
of  his  fortress — English  marai  to  attack  him — The  /jrreat  Fight  at  J>tarraganset — 
Again  flies  his  country — Visits  the  Mohawks — JUrdemsed  stratagem — Events  of  1676 
— Returns  again  to  his  country — Reduced  to  a  wretched  condition — Is  hunted  by  Church 
— His  chief  counsellor  y  Akkompoiuy  killed^  and  his  sister  captured — His  wife  and  son 
fiiU  into  Uu  hands  of  Churchr— Flies  to  Pokanoket — Is  surprised  and  slain. — Sped' 
men  of  the  Wampanoag  Language — Other  curious  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  native  or  Indian  name  of  Philip,  it  seems  a  mistake  has  al- 
ways prevailed,  in  printed  accounts.  Pouietacom  gives  as  near  its  Indian  sound 
as  can  be  approached  by  our  letters.  The  first  syllable  was  dropped  in  familiar 
discourse,  and  hence,  in  a  short  time,  no  one  imagined  but  what  it  had  always 
been  so ;  in  nearly  every  original  deed  executed  by  him,  which  we  have  seen, 
and  they  are  many,  his  name  so  appears.  It  is  true  that,  in  diose  of  diflTerent 
years,  it  is  spelt  with  some  little  variation,  all  which,  however,  conveyed  very 
nearly  the  same  sound.  The  variations  are  Ptimatacomj  Pamaiacom,  Pomda- 
come,  and  Pomdacom;  the  last  of  which  prevails  in  the  records. 

We  have  another  important  discovery  to  communicate :  f  it  is  no  other  than 
the  name  of  the  wife  ox  Pomdacom — the  innocent  Wootonekanuske  !  This 
was  the  name  of  her  who,  with  her  little  son,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Church,  No  wonder  that  PhUip  was  "now  ready,  to  die,"  as  some  of  his  trai- 
torous men  told  Church,  and  that  **  his  heart  was  now  ready  to  break !  **  All 
that  was  dear  to  him  was  now  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex !  But  they  still 
lived,  and  this  most  harrowed  his  soul — ^lived  for  what  ?  to  serve  as  slaves  m 
an  unknown  land !  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  madness  should  seize  upon 
him,  and  despair  torment  him  in  every  place  ?  that  in  his  sleep  he  should  hear 
the  anguishing  cries  and  lamentations  of  fFootondumuske  and  his  son  ?  But 
we  must  change  the  scene. 

It  seems  as  though,  for  macaj  years  before  the  war  of  1675,  Pometacom,  and 
nearly  all  of  his  people  sold  off  their  lands  as  &st  as  purchasers  presented  them- 
selves. They  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  English,  and  they  were  just  such  phi- 
losophers as  are  easily  captivated  by  any  show  of  ostentation.  They  were  forsa- 
king their  manner  of  life,  to  which  the  proximity  of  the  whites  was  a  deadly 
poison,  and  were  eager  to  obtain  such  things  as  their  neighbors  possessed ;  these 
were  only  to  be  obtained  by  parting  with  their  lands.  That  the  reader  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Indians'  lands  in  PDmouth 
colony  were  disposed  of,  we  add  tlie  following  items : — 


Present  State  of  New  En^lcmd^  by  a  merchant  of  Boston,  in  respect  to  the  present 


7th,  1836,)  has  ju8t  been  published  under  the  title  of  the  Old  iKDiAif  Chronicle. 

t  The  author  feele  a  peculiar  satisfaction  that  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  the  first  to  publisii 
the  real  name  of  the  max  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  also  that  of  the  sharer  of  ms 
perils,  Wbotonetanusie, 
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In  a  deed  dated  23  June,  1664,  «*  WUliam  Brenion^  of  Newport,  R,  I.  mep- 
chant,"  "  for  a  valuable  consideration  "  paid  by  him,  buys  Matapoisett  ofPkUip. 
This  deed  begins,  "•  I,  Pumatacam  alias  Philip,  chief  sachem  of  Mount  Hope, 
CowBumpsit  and  of  ail  territories  thereunto  belonging."  PhUip  and  his  wiie 
both  signed  this  deed,  and  2\)ckomock,  fFecopav&m^  J^esdaquasonj  Ponrnor 
quasej  ^peminiatt,  Taquanksickt,  Paquonack,  fFaiapatahuej  ,^quetaqui8h,  John 
Sassamon  the  interpreter,  Rotciand  Saasamon,  and  two  Englishmen,  signed  as 
witnesses. 

In  1665,  he  sold  the  country  about  Acushena,  [now  New  Bedford,]  and 
Coaxet,  [now  in  Compton.]     JPhUip*a  father  having  previously  sold  some  of 
the  same,  £10  was  now  given  him  to  prevent  any  claim  from  him,  and  to  pay 
for  his  marking  out  the  same.    John  JVooaansman  [one  of  the  names  of  Sassa 
man]  wimessed  this  deed. 

Tne  same  year  the  court  of  Plimouth  presented  PhUip  with  a  horse,  but  on 
what  account  we  are  not  infi>rmed. 

In  1662,  Wrentham  was  purchased  of  Philip, by  the  English  of  Dedham. 
It  was  then  called  WoUonumopoc^j  and,  by  the  amount  assessed,  appears  to  have 
cost  £24  ]  09.,  and  was  six  miles  square.  For  this  tract  of  land  the  English  had 
been  endeavoring  to  negotiate  five  year8.f  **  In  Nov.  1669,  upon  notice  ofPhilipy 
Sagamore  of  Mount  Hope,  now  at  vVollomonopoag,  offering  a  treaty  of  his  lands 
thereabouts,  not  yet  purchased,"  the  selectmen  appoint  five  persons  to  negotiate 
with  him  "  for  his  remiuning  right,  provided  he  can  show  that  he  has  any."  I 
Whether  his  right  were  questionable  or  not,  it  seems  a  purchase  was  made,  at 
that  time,  of  tlie  tract  called  fFooUommonuppogiu,  ^  within  the  town  bounds  [of 
Dedham]  not  yet  purchased."  What  tlie  full  consideration  was,  our  documents 
do  not  state,  but  from  a  manuscript  order  which  he  drew  on  Dedham  afterwards, 
and  the  accompanying  receipt,  some  estimate  may  be  formed.  The  order  re- 
quests them  *^  to  pay  to  this  bearer,  for  ihe  use  q/'KiNO  Philip,  £5,  Ss.  in  money j 
and  £5  in  trucking  doth  at  money  price^^  In  a  receipt  signed  by  an  agent  of 
Philipy  named  Peter,  the  following  amount  is  named :  ^  In  reference  to  thepayment 
rfKinQ  Philip  q/*  Mount  Hope,  (he  ftdl  and  just  sum  of  £5,  5^.  in  money,  and 
l2  yards  of  trucking  doth,  3  lbs,  of  powder,  and  as  muchlead  as  will  make  %tt^; 
which  is  infuU  sattsfadion  with  £10  that  he  is  to  receive  ofNdihanid  Paine,  § 

We  next  meet  with  a  singular  record  of  Philip,  the  authorship  of  which  we 
attribute  to  John  Sassamon,  and  which,  besides  extending  our  knowledge  of 
Philip  into  his  earlier  times,  serves  to  make  us  acquainted  with  Sassamons  ac- 
quirements in  the  language  of  the  pUgrims. 

^  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  PhiHp  haue  giuen  power  vnto  Wa* 
tuchpoo  \\  and  Sampson  and  theire  brethren  to  hold  and  make  sale  of  to  whom 
they  will  by  my  consent,  and  they  shall  not  haue  itt  without  they  be  willing  to 
lett  it  goe  it  shal  be  sol  by  my  consent,  but  without  my  knowleage  they  cannot 
safely  to :  but  with  my  consent  there  is  none  that  can  lay  clairae  to  that  land 
which  they  haue  marked  out,  it  is  theires  foreuer,  aoe  therefore  none  can  safely 
purchase  any  otherwise  but  by  fVatachpoo  and  Sampson  and  their  bretheren. 

Philip  1666." 

Whether  the  following  letter  were  written  earlier  or  later  than  this  we  have 
no  me^ins  of  knowing ;  it  is  plain,  however,  fh>m  its  contents,  that  it  was  written 
at  a  time  when  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  selling  his  lands,  and  ^at  the  peo- 
ple of  Plimouth  were  endeavoring  to  get  him  to  their  court,  where  they  had 
reason  to  believe  they  could  succeed  better  in  getting  them  than  by  a  negotia- 
tion in  his  own  country.    The  letter  follows : — 

"•To  ihe  mudi  honored  Govemer,  Mr.  Thomas  Prince,  dwdling  at  Plimouilu 

^  King  Philip  desire  to  let  you  imderstand  that  he  could  not  come  to  the 
court,  for  Tom,  his  interpreter,  has  a  pain  in  his  back,  that  he  could  not  travil 

*  Prrhaps  Uncompoin. 

t  Worthington's  Hist.  Dedham,  20— from  which  work  it  would  seem  that  the  negotiation  had 
been  carried  on  with  PhUip,  but  Philip  was  not  sachem  until  this  year. 

t  Ibid.  ^ 

i  Genera]  Court  Files. 

II  Sometimes  Tukpao  by  abbreviation.  A  further  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  life  of 
J\Uo§on, 
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80  far,  and  PkiUp  sister  is  very  sick.  Philip  would  intreat  that  favor  of  vou, 
and  any  of  the  majestrats,  if  aney  English  or  Engiaus  sp&Bk  about  aney  land,  he 
pray  you  to  giue  them  no  ansewer  at  ail.  This  last  summer  he  maid  that 
promis  with  you  that  he  would  not  sell  no  land  in  7  years  time,  fbr  that  he 
would  have  no  English  trouble  him  before  that  time,  he  has  not  forgot  that 
you  promis  him.  He  will  come  a  sune  as  posseble  he  can  to  speak  with  you, 
and  so  I  rest, 

your  very  loveing  friend 
^  Philip    p 

dwelling  at  mount  hope  nek."  * 

In  1667,  PkUip  sells  to  CojistarU  SoiUhtoorih,  and  others,  all  the  meadow 
lands  from  Dartmouth  to  Matapoisett,  for  which  he  had  £15.  Particular 
bounds  to  all  tracts  are  mentioned  in  the  deeds,  but  as  they  were  generally  or 
often  stakes,  trees,  and  heaps  of  stones,  no  one  at  this  time  can  trace  many  of 
them. 

The  same  year,  for  "  £10  sterling,"  he  sells  to  7%)3.  WUkt  and  others, «  all 
that  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Riuer  Wanascottaquett  and  Cawatoquissett, 
being  two  miles  long  and  one  broad."  Pawsaqueru^  one  of  PkUip^s  counsel- 
lors,  and  Ihm  alias  SawsueUj  an  interpreter,  were  witnesses  to  the  sale. 

In  1668,  ^  Philip  Pomdacomj  and  Taiamumaqtte  f  alias  Cashtwashed,  sachems," 
for  a  **  valuable  consideration,"  sell  to  sundry  English  a  tract  of  some  square 
miles.  A  part  of  it  was  adjacent  to  Pokanoket.  In  describing  it,  Memenuck- 
quage  and  Towansett  neck  are  mentioned,  which  we  conclude  to  be  in  Swan- 
sey.  Besides  two  Englishmen,  SompoitUten^  alias  3\>m,  and  Mtnanuninew,  son 
of  T%oma8  Piants^  were  witnesses  to  this  s^e. 

The  next  year,  the  same  sachems  sell  500  acres  in  S  wansey  for  £20.  Wamito^ 
a  counseUor,  and  Tom  the  interpreter,  were  witnesses. 

In  1668,  Philip  and  Unampanotn  laid  claim  to  a  part  of  New-meadows  neck, 
alleging  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  a  former  de^,  bv  Ossame- 
qtdn  and  WanuuUoj  to  certain  English,  ^  although  it  appears,  says  tne  record, 
pretty  clearly  so  expressed  in  said  deed,"  ^  yet  that  peace  and  friendship  may 
be  continued,"  **  Capt.  WiUdj  Mr.  Broton  and  John  AUen^  in  thebehalf  of  them- 
selves and  the  rest,"  agree  to  give  Philip  and  Uncompawen  Uie  sum  of  £11  in 
goods. 

Philip  Nanuskooke  t  Ait  It  marki 
Yncompaw£iv  his  X  mark. 

Tom  Qavsxjwest,  tnUrpreUTf 

And  NiMRon. 


•f 


The  same  year,  we  find  the  following  record,  which  is  doubly  interesting, 
from  the  plan  with  which  we  are  able  to  accompany  it,  drawn  by  Philip  him- 
self. He  contracts  or  agrees,  by  the  following  writing  under  his  hand,  m  these 
words :  *^  this  may  inform  the  honoured  court  Fof  Plimouth,]  that  I  Philip  ame 
willing  to  sell  the  land  within  this  draught ;  but  the  Indians  that  are  vpon  it 
may  hue  vpon  it  still ;  but  the  land  that  is  [wastel§  may  be  sould,  and  H'aUach- 
poo  is  of  the  same  minde.  I  have  aed  downe  all  the  principall  names  of  the 
land  wee  are  wUling  should  bee  sould." 

"  From  Pacanaukett  Phillip  f  ^tf  marht^ 

the  24  of  the  12  mo.  166a" 


*  1  CoU.  Mats.  Hist.  8oc.  ii.  40.  Tbe  original  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  White  of  Plimouth, 
about  30  years  ago.    It  is  probably  another  production  of  John  Sassamon. 

t  Written  in  another  deed,  Atunkamomake.  This  deed  was  in  the  next  year.  It  was  of 
500  acres  of  land,  "  more  or  lesse,"  in  S wansey ;  and  £9^  the  consideration.  Ht^h  CoUf 
Josias  Wiruhw,  John  Cogjreshallf  and  Constant  Souihworth 4rere  tbe  purchasers,  andtVamteo, 
a  counsellor,  one  of  the  witnesses. 

t  This  double  name,  wb  suppose,  was  meant  to  staad  for  the  signature  of  himself  and  wifii 

9  So  in  ^e  records. 
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T%i$  line  ia  a  path. 


Ajcopompamodce. 


PanhaneL 


Patantatonet. 


Aseoocbamet. 

Macbapquake. 

Aponecett. 
This  ia  a  path, 

ADequeaaselt. 

CoUoyowsekeesett. 


"  Oaamequtn  "  having,  "  for  Taluable  consideratione,"  in  the  year  1641,  sold 
to  John  Brvton  and  Edward  Window  a  tract  of  land  eight  miles  square,  situ- 
ated on  both  side*  of  Palmer's  River,  Phi^y  on  the  SO  Mar.  1668,  was  re- 
quired to  sign  a  quit-claim  of  the  same,  lliis  he  did  in  presence  of  Umpta- 
kisokej  PhUlip,  and  Pee6e,*  counsellors,  Sonconewhewy  PhUlifa  brother,  and 
Tarn  the  interpreter.!  This  tract  includes  the  present  town  of  Rehoboth. 
,  Also  in  1669,  for  £10  **'  and  another  valuable  and  sufficient  gratuity,"  he  sells 
to  John  Cook  of  Akusenag  in  Dartmouth^  ^one  whole  island  nere  the  towne  " 
called  Nokatay. 

The  same  year,  PMUv  and  Thupaquin  sell  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in 
Middleborough,  for  £l3.  l^maa  the  interpreter,  WiUiamy  the  son  of  7\»- 
paquin^  and  nenjamin  Church,  were  witnesses. 

In  1671,  Philip  and  «  Momokam  of  Mattapoisett,**  for  £5,  sell  to  Hugh  Cole,  of 
Swansey,  shipwright,  land  lying  near  a  place  called  Acaahtwah,  in  I^utmouth. 

In  167^  PhUip  sold  to  frUliam  Brenton  and  others,  of  Taunton,  a  tract  to 
the  southward  of  that  town,  containing  twelve  squme  miles,  for  £143;  and, 
a  few  days  after,  adjoining  it,  four  square  miles  more,  to  Conakmt  Southworth, 
Others  were  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the  larger  tract,  as  is  judged  by  the 
deeds  being  signed  by  J)runkampahooneUy  Umnaihum,  alias  A/tmrod,  Chee- 
maughion,  and  Uaptain  Annawam,  besides  one  Philip,  Thomaa,  alias  Sank" 
suit,  was  among  the  witnesses.  The  sale  of  the  last  tract  was  witnessed  by 
Munashum,  alias  J^mrod,  Wbaekompawhan,^  and  Captain  Annowan. 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  sales  of  land  by  Pometaanu:  many  other  chiefs 
sold  very  largely,  particularly  Wahupaamn  and  Jodaa  Wdn^atudc, 

At  the  court  of  Plimouth,  1673,  "Mr.  Peter  Talnum  of  Rhode  Dand  com- 
plained against  Philip  allies  Wetoaaowanuett,  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  brother 
or  predecessor  of  Pakanau^M  as  heire  adminnostratCMr  or  successor  vnto  his 
brother  or  predecessor  ffamaitta,  SopaquittJ  or  Alexander  deceased,  in  an 
action  on  the  case,  to  the  damage  of  £800  forfeiture  of  a  bond  of  such  a  value, 
bearing  date,  June  the  28th,  1661,  giuen  to  the  said  Peter  Talman,  obliging 

■™  ■       ~    ^ ■ _  — ■ . 

*  Called,  in  Mr.  Hubbard's  history,  Tltebe ;  be  was  aflerwards  killed  at  Swansey,  in  the 
besinniug  of  the  war.    There  is  a  pond  in  Narraganset  of  the  same  name. 

f  Mr.  Blisif  in  his  History  or  Rehoboth,  64,  65,  has  printed  this  deed  from  the 
erinnal. 

f  llie  place  where  Cook  lived  is  now  included  in  New  Bedford. 

I  Probably  "  PkUip't  old  uncle  Akkomvain." 
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him  the  said  WamsHia  allies  •Alexander  to  make  good  to  him,  his  heires  and  a 
deed  of  gift  of  a  considerable  track  of  land  att  Sapowett  and  places  adjacent, 
as  in  the  said  deed  is  more  particularly  expressed ;  for  want  wherof  the 
complainant  is  greatly  damnifyed." 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Plimouth  towards  WamsuttOj 
PomdaconCs  elder  brother,  and  other  neighboring  Indians,  made  them  always 
suspicious  of  the  chief  sachem,  as  it  ha^  their  neighbors  before  in  the  case 
of  Miantunnomohj  or  whether  Philip  were  in  reality  "  contriving  raischiefj" 
the  same  year  of  his  coming  in  chief  sachem,  remains  a  question,  to  this  day, 
with  those  best  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  times. 

The  old  benevolent  sachem  Massaaoit,  alias  Woosamtquvn,  having  died  in 
the  winter  of  1661-2,  as  we  believe,  but  few  months  after  died  also  Alexander^ 
Philip'a  elder  brother  and  predecessor,  when  PkUip  himself,  by  the  order  of 
succession,  came  to  be  chief  of  the  Wampanoags. 

Philip  having  by  letter  complained  to  the  court  of  Plimouth  of  some  in- 
juries, at  their  October  term,  1668,  they  say,  "  In  answer  unto  a  letter  from 
PhUip^  the  sachem  of  Pokanokett,  &c.,  by  way  of  petition  requesting  the 
court  for  justice  against  Francia  Wast,  [H^estj]  for  wrong  done  bv  him  to  one 
of  his  men  about  a  ^n  taken  from  him  by  the  said  fVast;  as  also  for  >vrong 
done  unto  some  swine  of  the  said  Indian's.  The  court  have  ordered  the 
case  to  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  selectmen  of  Taunton ;  and  in  case 
it  be  not  by  them  ended,  that  it  be  referred  unto  the  next  March  court  at 
Plimouth  to  be  ended."  How  the  case  turned  we  have  not  found.  But  for 
an  Indian  to  gain  his  point  at  an  English  court,  unless  his  case  were  an  ex- 
ceeding strong  one,  was,  we  apprehend,  a  rare  occurrence. 

"He  was  no  sooner  styled  sachem," says  Dr.  /.  Mather,*  "but  immediately, 
in  the  year  1662,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of  his  bloody  treachery 
against' the  English."  This  author  wrote  at  the  close  of  PhU^s  war,  when 
very  few  could  speak  of  Indians,  without  discovering  great  bittemesa  Mr. 
Mciion\  is  the  first  who  mentions  Metacomet  in  a  printed  work,  which,  beinff 
before  any  difficulty  with  him,  is  in  a  more  becoming  manner.  **  This  year,* 
(1662,)  he  observes,  "upon  occasion  of  some  suspicion  of  some  plot  intended 
by  the  Indians  against  the  English,  Philip,  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket,  other- 
wise called  Mttaamij  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  held  at  Plimouth, 
Augu9t  6,  did  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  that  amity  and  friendship 
that  hath  formerly  been  between  the  governor  of  Plimouth  and  his  deceased 
&ther  and  brother." 

The  court  expressing  their  willingness  to  remain  his  friends,  he  signed  the 
articles  prepared  by  them,  acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of  the  king  of 
England,  thus : — 

**  The  mark  of  "0  Phillip,  sachem 
of  Pocanakettf 
The  mark  of  <]  VjrctiMPOWETT, 
vnkeU  to  the  about  said  sachem,^ 

The  following  persons  were  present,  and  witnessed  this  act  of  Philip,  and 
his  great  captain  Uncompoin : — 

"John  Sassamoit, 
3Tk«  vMrk  m  o/"  Francis,  sachem  ofNauset, 
The  mark  DI  o/"Nimrod  alias  Pumpasa, 
The  mark  19  o/^Punckquaneck, 
The  mark  ^  q/"AquETEQUESH."t 

Of  the  uneasiness  and  concern  of  the  En^ish  at  this  period,  from  the 
hostile  movements  of  Philip,  Mr.  Hubbard,  we  presume,  was  not  informed : 
or  so  important  an  event  would  riot  have  been  omitted  in  his  minute  and 
valuable  history.  Mr.  Morton,  as  we  before  stated,  and  Mr.  Mather  mention 
it,  but  neither  of  these,  or  any  writer  since,  to  this  day,  has  made  the  matter 
appear  in  its  true  light,  from  their  neglect  to  produce  the  names  of  those 
tnat  ap))eared  with  the  sachem. 

*  Relaiion,  72.        f  In  his  N.  Endaad's  Memorial.        t  Ffom  the  records  in  mamucrift. 

2» 
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For  about  nine  years  succeeding  1663,  very  little  is  recorded  concerning 
Philip,  During  this  time,  he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
English  neiglibors,  learned  tiieir  weakness  and  his  own  strength,  which 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  until  his  fatal  war  of  1675.  For,  during 
this  period,  not  only  their  additional  numbers  gained  them  power,  but  their 
arms  were  greatly  strenirthened  by  the  English  instruments  of  war  put  into 
their  hands.  Roger  fVidiams  had  early  brought  the  Narragansets  into  friend- 
ship with  Masaasoitj  which  alliance  gained  additional  strength  on  the  acces- 
sion of  tlie  young  Mdacomet,  And  here  we  may  look  for  a  main  cause  of  that 
war,  although  the  death  of  .Alexander  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  early 
historians,  as  almost  the  only  one.  The  continual  broils  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Narragansets,  (we  name  the  English  first,  as  thev  were  generally 
the  aggressors,^  could  not  be  imknown  to  Philip ;  and  if  his  countrymen 
were  wronged  ne  knew  it.  And  what  friend  will  see  another  abused,  with- 
out feeling  a  glow  of  resentment  in  his  breast  ?  And  who  will  wonder,  if^ 
when  these  abuses  had  followed  ^ach  other,  repetition  upon  repetition,  for 
a  series  of  years,  that  they  should  at  last  break  out  into  open  war?  The 
Narraganset  chiefs  were  not  conspicuous  at  the  period  of  wliich  we  speak ; 
there  were  several  of  them,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  had  a  general  com- 
mand or  ascendency  over  the  rest ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
they  unanimously  reposed  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  PkUip,  Nimgrd  was 
at  this  time  grown  old,  and  though,  for  many  years  after  the  murder  of 
JtftaniunTioinon,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  chief  authority,  yet  pusillanimity 
was  always  rather  a  predominant  trait  in  his  character.  His  age  had  prob- 
ably caused  his  withdrawal  from  the  others,  on  their  resolution  to  second 
Philip,  Canonchet  was  at  this  period  the  most  conspicuous ;  Pumham  next ; 
PoUJcy  Magnus^  the  squaw-sachem,  whose  husband,  Mriksah,  had  been  dead 
several  years  ;  and  lastly  Mattatoag, 

Before  proceeding  with  later  events,  the  following  short  narrative,  illus- 
trative of  a  peculiar  custom,  may  not  be  improperly  introduced.  PhUipy  afl 
tradition  reports,  made  an  expeoition  to  Nantucket  in  1665,  to  punish  an 
Indian  who  had  profaned  the  name  of  Maaaasoity  his  father ;  and,  as  it  was 
an  observance  or  law  among  them,  that  whoever  should  speak  evil  of  the 
dead  should  be  put  to  death,  Philip  went  there  with  an  armed  force  to  exe- 
cute this  law  upon  Gihbs.  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  his  desisn,  for  one 
of  Gibha's  friends,  understanding  Philip^a  intention,  ran  to  him  and  gave  him 
notice  of  it,  just  in  time  for  him  to  escape ;  not,  however,  without  great  ex- 
ertions, for  Philip  came  once  in  sight  of  him,  after  pursuing  him  some  time 
among  the  English  from  house  to  house ;  but  Gibha,  by  leaping  a  bank,  got 
out  of  siffht,  and  so  escaped.  Philip  would  not  leave  the  island  until  the 
English  had  ransomed  John  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  nearly  all  the  money 
upon  the  island.*  Gibba  was  a  Christian  Indian,  and  his  Indian  name  was 
Aaaaaamoogh,  He  was  a  preacher  to  his  countrymen  in  1674,  at  which  time 
there  were  belonging  to  his  church  30  members.     * 

What  grounds  the  English  had,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1671,  for  suspect- 
ing that  a  plot  was  going  forward  for  their  destruction,  cannot  satisfactorily 
be  ascertained ;  but  it  is  evident  there  were  some  warlUce  preparations  made 
by  the  great  chief,  which  very  much  alarmed  the  Enidish,  as  in  the  life  of 
Jwaahonka  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice.  Their  suspicions  were 
further  confirmed  when  they  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Taunton  and  make 
known  the  causes  for  his  operations ;  as  he  discovered  ^  shyness,"  and  a  re- 
luctance to  comply.  At  length,  on  the  10th  of  April,  this  year,  he  came  to  a 
place  about  four  miles  from  Taunton,  accompanied  with  a  band  of  his  war- 
riors, attired,  armed  and  painted  as  for  a  warlike  expedition.  From  this 
place  he  sent  messengers  to  Taunton,  to  invite  the  English  to  come  and 
treat  with  him.  The  governor  either  was  afraid  to  meet  the  chief,  or  thought 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  comply  with  his  request,  and  therefore  sent  several, 

*  For  some  of  what  we  have  given  above,  gee  1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Boc.  n\.  169,  farnisbed 
for  that  work  by  Mr,  Zaceheus  Macy,  whose  ancestor,  it  ta  said,  assisted  io  secreting 
AMteuamoogh. 

In  a  btte  woric,  Hist.  Nantuckett  by  Obed  Maqf,  an  account  of  the  affair  is  given,  bat  with 
tome  variation  from  the  above. 
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persons,  amon^  whom  was  Roger  ffilliamiSy  to  inform  him  of  their  determi- 
nation, and  their  good  disposition  towards  him,  and  to  urge  his  attendanco  at 
Taunton.  He  agreed  to  go,  and  hostages  were  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
warriors  to  warrant  his  safe  return.  On  coming  near  the  village  with  a  few 
of  his  warriors,  he  made  a  stop,  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  warlike  parade  of  the  English,  many  of  whom  were  for  immediately  at- 
tacking him.  These  were  the  Plimouth  people  that  recommended  this  rash- 
ness, but  they  were  prevented  by  the  commissioners  from  Massachusetts,  who 
met  here  with  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to  confer  with  PkUif. 

In  the  end  it  was  a^ed  that  a  council  should  be  held  m  the  meeting- 
house, one  side  of  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  the  other  by 
the  English.  PhUip  had  alleged  that  the  English  injured  the  planted  lands 
of  his  people,  but  this,  the  English  say,  was  in  no  wise  sustained,  lie  said 
his  warlike  preparations  were  not  against  the  English,  but  the  Narraffansets, 
which  the  Enelish  also  say  was  proved  to  his  face  to  be  ialse ;  and  that  this 
so  confounded  him,  that  he  confessed  the  whole  plot,  and  ''that  it  was  the 
naughtiness  of  his  own  heart  that  put  him  upon  that  rebellion,  and  nothing 
of  auy  provocation  from  the  Englisn.**  *  Therefore,  with  four  of  his  counsel- 
lors, whose  names  were  Tavoser,  Captain  ffispoke^  ^oonkaponehuntj  [Unkomr 
poin,"]  and  Atfimx^  he  signed  a  submission,  and  an  engagement  of  friendship, 
which  also  stipulated  that  he  should  give  up  all  the  arms  among  his  people, 
into  tlie  hands  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment should  **  see  reason."  f 

The  English  of  Massachusetts,  having  acted  as  umpires  in  this  aifiiir,  were 
looked.to,  oy  both  parties,  on  the  next  cause  of  complaint  PA^  having 
delivered  the  arms  which  himself  and  men  had  with  them  at  Taunton,^ 
promised  to  deliver  the  rest  at  Plimouth  by  a  certain  time.  But  they  not 
Deing  delivered  according  to  agreement,  and  some  other  differences  occurring, 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  Boston  from  Plimouth,  to  make  complaint ;  but 
PkiUp,  perhaps,  understanding  what  was  intended,  was  quite  as  early  at  Bos- 
ton m  person  ;§  and,  by  his  address,, did  not  fail  to  be  well  received,  and  a 
fiivorable  report  of  him  was  returned  to  Plimouth ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
proposals  that  commissioners  from  all  the  United  Colonies  should  meet 
Philip  at  Plimouth,  where  all  difficulties  might  be  settled.  This  meeting  took 
place  the  same  year,  September,  1671,  and  the  issue  of  the  meeting  was  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  at  Taunton.  ^The  conclusion  was,"  says  Mr. 
Mather j}ji  ^  PhUip  acknowledged  his  offence,  and  was  appointed  to  give  a  sum 
of  money  to  defray  the  charges  which  his  insolent  clamors  had  put  the  colo- 
ny unto." 

As  usual,  several  articles  were  drawn  up  by  the  English,  of  what  Philip 
was  to  submit  to,  to  which  we  find  the  names  of  three  only  of  his  captains  or 
couiis  Uors,  Uncompaen,  who  was  his  uncle,!  fVoiokom^  and  Samkama, 

Grvat  stress  in  those  days  was  laid  on  the  Indians  submitting  tlieinselves 
as  ^  subjr  cts  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  England."  This  the^  did  only  to  get 
rid  of  the  importunity  of  the  English,  as  their  course  immediatoly  afterwanis 
invHriubly  showt^d. 

The  urticlcs  which  the  government  of  Plimouth  drew  up  at  this  time,  for 
Philip  to  sign,  were  not  so  illiberal  as  might-  be.  imagined,  were  we  not  to 
produce  some  of  them.    Article  second  reads, — 


outii 

mi^lit  have  three  vears  to  pay , ^. ^ 

And  in  article  third,  he  promises  ^  to  send  unto  the  governor,  or  whom  he  shall 
appoint,  five  wolves'  heads,  if  he  can  get  them;  or  as  many  as  he  can  procure^ 

*  Hubbard,  Indian  Wan,  11,  Ist  edition. 

t  Tlie  artirlKs  of  tht«  treaty  may  be  seen  in  Hubbard^  MuVier,  and  Huichitucn*»  biatoneii 
thes  ;unouni  lo  little,  and  we  tfaciefore  omit  them. 

t  Matfur'M  Relation,  73.  . 

$  IV'rfaaiM  this  was  the  time  Mr.  Joatdyn  saw  him  there  richly  caparisoned,  as  will  ne»- 
afWr  l>«a  mentioned.  11  M(Uher»»  Relation.  73. 

H  Coiled  by  Church,  Akkompoin.    HisU  King  PkU^*M  War,  110  of  my  edition. 
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until  they  come  to  five  wolvea*  heads  yearly."    These  articles  were  dated* 
29  Sept  1671,  and  were  signed  by 

Hie  mark  P  q/* Phillip; 

Tht  mark  T  y  Wohkowpahewitt; 

Hie  mark  V  o/'Wuttakooseeim; 

The  mark  T  of  Sonkanuhoo  ; 

Hie  mark  2  o/"  Woonashum, 
alias  NiMROD ; 

Hie  mark  Y  q/*  Woospascce, 
aliai  Captain. 

On  the  3  Nov.  following,  Philip  accompanied  Takanumma  to  Plimouth,  to 
make  his  submission,  which  he  did,  and  acknowledged,  by  a  writings  that  he 
would  adhere  to  the  articles  signed  by  Philip  and  the  others,  the  29  Sept. 
before.  Tokamona  was  brother  to  Awashonks,  and,  at  this  time,  was  sachem 
of  Stconet,  or  Saconett     He  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  NarraganBets.f 

A  general  disarming  of  the  neighboring  Indians  was  undertaken  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1671,  and  nothing  out  trouble  could  have  been  expect- 
ed to  follow. 

That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  can  throw  light  upon  this  important 
era  in  the  biography  of  Philip^  we  will  lay  before  the  reiader  all  the  unpub- 
lished information  furnished  by  the  records.^  Having  met  in  June,  1671, 
^The  court  j^of  PlimouthJ  determins  all  the  guns  in  our  hands,  that  did  be- 
long to  Philip,  are  justly  forfeit;  and  do  at  the  present  order  the  dividing  of 
them,  to  be  kept  at  the  several  towns,  according  to  their  equal  proportions^ 
until  October  court  next,  and  then  to  be  at  the  court's  dispose,  as  reason  may 
appear  to  them,  and  then  to  belong  unto  the  towns,  if  not  otherwise  disposed 
of  Dv  the  court. 

<*  ^fhat  which  the  court  grounds  their  judgment  upon  is, — For  that  at  the 
treaty  at  Taunton,  Philip  and  his  council  did  acknowledge  that  they  had  beeiL 
in  a  preparation  for  war  against  us ;  and  that  not  grounded  upon  any  injur j 
sustained  from  us,  nor  provocation  given  by  us,  but  from  their  naughty  hearts, 
■and  because  he  had  formerly  violated  and  broken  solemn  covenants  made 
and  renewed  to  us ;  be  then  freely  tendered,  (not  being  in  a  capacity  to  be 
kept  faithful  by  any  other  bonds,)  to  resign  up  all  his  English  arms,  fbr  our 
future  security  in  that  respect  He  failed  greatly  in  the  performance  thereof 
by  secret [ly]  conveving  away,  and  carrying  nome  several  guns,  that  might  and 
should  have  been  then  delivered,  and  not  giving  them  up  since,  according  to 
his  engagement ;  nor  so  far  as  is  in  his  power ;  as  appears  in  that  many  guns 
are  known  still  to  be  amongst  the  Indians  that  live  by  him,  and  [he]  not  so 
much  as  giving  order  to  some  of  his  men,  that  are  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand, about  the  bringing  in  of  their  arms. 

**  In  his  endeavoring,  since  the  treaty  [at  Taunton,]  to  render  us  odious  to 
our  neighbor  colony  By  false  reports,  complaints  and  suggestions ;  and  his 
refusing  or  avoiding  a  treaty  with  us  concerning  those  and  other  matters  that 
are  justly  offensive  to  us,  notwithstanding  his  late  engagement^  as  well  as  for- 
mer, to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  the  authority  of  this  colon  v. 

''It  was  also  ordered  by  the  court  that  the  anri  of  the  Indians  of  ^l^amas- 
sakett  and  Assowamsett,  that  were  fetched  in  W  Alajor  Window^  and  those  that 
were  with  him,  are  confiscated,  and  forfeit,  D*om  the  said  Indians,  for  the 

Ex>unds  above  expressed;  they  being  in  a  compliance  with  PkUlipe  in  his 
teplot:  And  yet  would  neither  by  our  governor's  order,  nor  hy  Phillip^t 
desif's  bring  in  their  arms,  as  was  engagecT by  the  treaty;  and  the  said  guns 
are  ordered  by  the  court  to  the  major  and  his  company  fbr  their  satisfaction, 
in  that  expedition. 

**  Tliis  court  have  agreed  and  voted  "  to  send  ''some"  forces  to  **  Saconett  to 
fetch  in  "  the  arms  among  the  Indians  there. 


*  There  is  no  date,  but  the  year,  let  to  any  printed  copy  of  this  treaty.  Mr.  Hubbard  by 
mistake  omitted  it,  and  those  who  have  since  wfitlen,  have  not  given  themselves  the  pleasure 
of  rer urri a?  to  the  records. 

t  Sei*  Churchy  39.  X  Plimouth  Colony  Recoidt,  in  wwm9eript. 
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If  then,  therefore,  these  Indians  had  not  already  become  hostile,  no  one  would 
marvel  had  it  now  become  the  case.  Bows  and  arrows  were  dmost  entirely 
out  of  use.  Guns  had  so  far  superseded  them,  that  undoubtedly  many  scarce 
could  use  them  with  effect,  in  procuring  themselves  game :  Nor  could  it  be 
expected  otherwise,  for  the  English  had,  by  nearly  40  years'  intercourse,  ren- 
dered their  arms  far  more  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Indians  than  to  their 
own :  hence  their  unwillingness  to  part  with  them.  Philip^  it  is  said,  directed 
^e  Middleborough  Indians  to  give  up  their  guns.  His  object  in  this  waa  to 
pacify  the  EngliSi,  judging  that  if  war  should  begin,  these  Indians  would  join 
the  English,  or  at  least  many  of  them ;  and,  therefore,  it  alOTected  his  cause  but 
litde  which  party  possessed  them ;  but  not  so  with  his  inomediate  fi>llower8,  as 
we  have  just  seen  m  the  record. 

A  council  of  war  having  convened  at  Plimouth,  23  August,  1671,  the  follow- 
ing, besides  the  matters  already  expressed,  thev  took  into  consideration :  PhUip^s 
**  entertaining  of  many  strange  Indians,  which  might  portend  danger  towards 
ua  In  specud  by  his  entertaining  of  divers  Saconett  Indians,  professed  ene- 
mies to  this  colony,  and  this  against  ffood  counsel  given  him  by  his  friends. 
The  premises  considered  [the  councD]  do  unanimously  agree  and  conclude, 
that  tne  said  PMUip  hath  violated  [the]  covenant  plighted  with  this  colony  at 
Taunton  in  April  last. 

^2.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  and  concluded  by  the  said  council,  that  we  are 
necessarily  called  to  cause  the  said  sachem  to  make  his  personal  appearance  to 
make  his  purgation,  in  reference  to  the  premises ;  which,  in  case  of^his  refUsal, 
the  council,  according  to  what  at  present  appears,  do  determin  it  necessary  to 
endeavor  his  reducement  by  force ;  inasmuch  as  the  controversy  which  hath 
seemed  to  lie  more  immediately  between  him  and  us,  doth  concern  all  the  Eng- 
lish plantations.  It  is,  therefore,  determined  to  state  the  case  to  our  neighbor 
colonies  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  if,  by  their  weighty  ad- 
vice to  the  contrary,  we  are  not  diverted  from  our  present  determinations,  to 
signify  unto  tliem,  that  if  they  look  upon  themselves  concerned  to  engage  in  the 
case  with  us  against  a  common  enemy,  it  shall  be  well  accepted  as  a  neigh- 
borly kindness,  which  we  shall  hold  ourselves  obliged  to  repay,  when  Provi- 
dence may  so  dispose  that  we  have  opportunity. 

**  Accordingly,  letters  were  despatched  and  sent  Irom  the  council,  one  unto 
the  said  PkiUtp  the  said  sachem,  to  require  his  personal  appearance  at  Plymouth, 
on  the  13th  day  of  September  next,  in  reference  to  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned against  him.  This  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  Javiea  Walker^  one  of  the 
council,  and  he  was  ordered  to  request  the  company  of  Mr.  Roger  fViUiama 
and  Mr.  Jamis  Broum,  to  go  with  lum  at  the  delivery  of  the  said  letter.  And 
another  letter  was  sent  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the  Massachusetts  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  Frteman^  one  of  our  magistrates,  and  a  third  was  directed  to 
the  ffovemor  and  council  of  Rhode  Island,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hinckley 
and  Mr.  Constant  Soulhworth,  two  other  of  our  magistrates,  who  are  ordered  by 
our  council  with  the  letter,  to  unfold  our  present  state  of  matters  relating  to  the 
premises,  and  to  certify  them,  also,  more  certainly  of  the  time  of  the  meeting 
together,  in  reference  to  engagement  with  the  Indians,  if  there  be  a  going  forth, 
which  will  be  on  the  20  of  September  next 

*^  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  council,  that  those  formerly  pressed  shall 
remain  under  the  same  impressment,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  said  coun- 
cil, on  the  13  day  of  Sept  next,  and  so  also  until  the  intended  expedition  is 
issued,  unless  they  shall  see  cause  to  alter  them,  or  add  or  detract  from  them, 
as  occasion  may  require :  And  that  all  other  noatters  remain  as  they  were, 
in  way  of  preparation  to  the  said  expedition,  until  we  shall  see  the  mind  of 
God  mrther  by  the  particulars  forenamed,  improved  for  that  purpose. 

**  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  council,  that  all  the  towns  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion shall,  in  the  interim,  be  solicitously  careful  to  provide  for  their  safety,  by 
convenient  watches  and  wardings,  and  carrying  their  arms  to  the  meetings  on 
the  Lord's  days,  in  such  manner,  as  will  best  stand  with  their  particulars,  and 
the  common  safety. 

^  And  in  particular  they  order,  that  a  guard  shall  be  provided  for  the  safety 
of  the  governor's  person,  during  the  time  of  the  above-named  troubles  and  ex* 
peditions. 
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"  And  the  council  were  summoned  by  the  president,  [the  governor  of  Plim- 
outh,]  to  make  their  personal  appearance  at  PIvmouth,  on  the  13th  day  of 
Sept  next,  to  attend  such  further  business  as  shall  be  then  presented  by  Provi- 
dence, in  reference  to  the  premises.  [Without  any  intermediate  entry,  the 
records  proceed :] 

"  On  the  13  Sept  1671,  the  council  of  war  appeared,  acconling  to  their  sum- 
mons, but  PhUlip  the  sachem  appeared  not ;  but  instead  thereof  repaired  to  the 
Massachusetts,  and  made  complaint  against  us  to  divers  of  the  gentlemen  in 
place  there ;  who  wrote  to  our  governor,  by  way  of  persuasion,  to  advise  the 
council  to  a  compliance  with  the  said  sachem,  and  tendered  their  help  in  the 
achieving  thereof;  declaring,  in  sum,  that  they  resented  not  his  onence  so 
deeply  as  we  did,  and  that  they  doubted  whether  the  covenants  and  engage- 
ments that  PkiUip  and  his  predecessors  had  plighted  with  us,  would  plainly 
import  that  he  haa  subjected  himself,  and  people,  and  country  to  us  any  further 
than  as  in  a  neighborly  and  friendly  correspondency." 

Thus,  whether  Phuip  had  been  able  by  misrepresentation  to  lead  the  court 
of  Massachusetts  into  a  conviction  that  his  designis  had  not  been  &irly  set  forth 
by  Plimouth,  or  whether  it  be  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  that  body  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  grounds  of  complaint,  and,  therefore, 
considered  Plimouth  nearly  as  much  in  error  as  Philip,  by  assuming  authority 
not  belonging  to  them,  is  a  case,  we  apprehend,  not  difficult  to  be  settled  by  the 
reader.    The  record  continues : — 

**  The  council  having  deliberated  upon  the  premises,  despatched  away  letters^ 
declaring  their  thankful  acceptance  of  their  kind  prober,  and  invited  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  they  [the  latter]  then  beinff 
there  in  the  Bay,  [Boston,]  and  some  other  gentlemen  to  come  to  Plymouth  and 
afibrd  us  their  help :  And,  accordingly,  on  the  24  of  Sept  1671,  Mr.  John  ffin- 
ihrop,  Gov.  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Gen.  Levtrett,  Mr.  Thoa.  Danforihj  Capt  Wnu 
DavU,  with  divers  others,  came  to  Plimouth,  and  had  a  fair  and  deliberate 
hearing  of  the  controversy  between  our  colony  and  the  said  sachem  PkSlip.he 
being  personally  present ;  there  being  also  competent  interpreters,  both  Engliah 
and  Indians.  At  which  meeting  it  was  proved  bv  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
conviction  of  the  said  PhiUip,  and  satisfiiction  of  all  that  audience,  both  [to]  the 
said  gentlemen  and  others,  that  he  had  broken  his  covenant  made  with  our 
colony  at  Taunton  in  April  last,  in  divers  particulara :  as  also  carried  very  un- 
kindly unto  us  divers  ways. 

*<  1.  In  that  he  "  had  nedected  to  bring  in  his  arms,  although  ^  competent 
time,  yea  his  time  enlarged  "  to  do  it  in,  as  before  stated.  **  2.  That  he  had 
carried  insolently  and  proudly  towards  us  on  several  occasions,  in  refusing  to 
come  down  to  our  court  (when  sent  for)  to  have  speech  with  him,  to  procure 
a  riffht  understanding  of  matters  in  difference  betwixt  us." 

This,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  wretchedly  sorry  complaint.  That  an  independ- 
ent chief  should  refuse  to  obey  his  neighbors  whenever  they  had  a  mind  to 
command  him,  of  the  justness  of  whose  mandates  he  was  not  to  inquire,  surely 
calls  for  no  comment  of  ours.  Besides,  did  PhUip  not  do  as  he  agreed  at 
Taunton  ? — ^which  was,  that  in  case  of  future  trouUes,  both  parties  should  lay 
their  complaints  before  Massachusetts,  and  abide  by  their  decision? 

The  3d  charge  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  was  stated  by  the  council  of  war, 
namely,  harboring  and  abetting  divers  Indians  not  his  own  men,  but  ^  vaga- 
bonds, our  profeaeed  enemies,  who  leaving  their  own  sachem  were  harbored 
by  him." 

The  4th  has  likewise  been  stated,  which  contains  the  complaint  of  his  going* 
to  Massachusetts,  ^  with  several  of  his  council,  endeavoring  to  insinuate  him- 
self into  the  magistrates,  and  to  misrepresent  matters  unto  them,"  which  amounts 
to  little  else  but  an  accusation  against  Massachusetts,  as,  froip  what  has  been 
before  stated,  it  seems  that  the  ^  gentlemen  in  place  there  "  had,  at  least  in  part, 
been  convinced  that  PhUip  was  not  so  much  m  &ult  as  their  friends  of  Plim- 
outh had  pretended. 

*^5,  That  he  had  shewed  great  incivility  to  divers  of  ours  at  several  times ;  in 
special  unto  Mr.  James  Brmon^  who  was  sent  by  the  court  on  special  occasion, 
as  a  messenger  unto  him ;  and  unto  Hugh  Cole  at  another  time,  &c. 

<*  The  gentlemen  fi)renamed  taking  notice  of  the  premises,  having  fully  heard 
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what  the  said  FhSOUp  could  say  for  himself,  having  fiee  liberty  so  to  do  without 
interruption,  adjudged  that  he  had  done  us  a  great  deal  of  wrong  and  injury, 
(respecting  the  premises,)  and  also  abused  £em  bv  carrying  Ues  and  false 
stones  to  mem,  and  so  misrepresenting  matters  unto  them ;  and  they  persuaded 
him  to  make  an  admowledgment  of  his  fault,  and  to  seek  for  reconciliation, 
expressing  themselves,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  what  he  asserted 
to  the  government  'm  the  Bay,  and  what  he  could  now  make  out  concerning 
his  pretended  wrongs ;  and  such  had  jbeen  the  wrong  and  dama^  that  he  had 
done  and  procured  unto  the  colony,  as  ought  not  to  be  borne  without  compe- 
tent reparation  and  sads&ction  ;  yea,  that  he,  by  his  insolencies,  had  (in  proba- 
bility) occasioned  more  mischief  from  the  Indians  amongst  them,  than  had 
fiillen  out  in  many  years  before ;  they  persuaded  him,  therefore,  to  humble  him- 
self unto  the  magistrates,  and  to  amend  his  ways,  if  he  expected  peace ;  and 
that,  if  he  went  on  in  his  refractory  way,  he  must  expect  to  smart  for  it" 

TTie  commissioners  finaUy  drew  up  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  before  spo- 
ken, and  Philip  and  his  counsellors  subscribed  it ;  and  thus  ended  the  chief 
events  of  1671. 

A  very  short  time  before  the  war  of  1675  commenced,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  sent  an  ambassador  to  Philip,  to  demand  of  him  why  he  would 
make  war  upon  the  English,  and  requostea  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  enter  into 
a  treaty.    Tne  sachem  made  him  this  answer : — 

*^  Your  governor  ia  huta  subject  of  King  Charles  *  of  England.  I  shall  not 
treat  wUh  a  subjecf.  I  shall  treat  of  peace  only  tsUh  the  kingy  my  brother.  When 
he  comes,  I  am  ready. ^  f  i 

This  is  literal,  although  we  have  changed  the  order  of  the  words  a  litde,  and 
is  worth  v  of  a  place  upon  the  same  page  with  the  speech  of  the  frunous  PomSf 
when  taken  captive  by  ,^lexander.  I 

We  meet  with  nothing  of  importance  until  the  death  of  Sassanum,  in  1674, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  charged  upon  PkUip,  and  was  the  cause  of  bringing 
about  the  war  with  him  a  year  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  This  event  pre- 
maturely discovered  his  intentions,  which  occasioned  the  partial  recantation  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  it  is  reported,  were  to  furnish  4000  men,  to  be  ready  to 
fidl  upon  the  English  in  1676.  Ck^ncert,  therefore,  was  wanting ;  and  although 
nearly  all  the  Narragansets  ultimately  joined  against  the  English,  yet  the  pow- 
erful effect  of  a  general  simultaneous  movement  was  lost  to  the  Indiana 
Philip*s  own  people,  many  of  whom  were  so  disconcerted  at  the  unexpected 
be^nning  of  tne  war,  continued  some  time  to  waver,  doubting  which  side  to, 
show  themseWes  in  favor  of;  and  it  was  only  fit>m  their  b^ff  without  the 
vicinity  of  the  English,  or  unprotected  by  them,  that  determined  their  course, 
which  was,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  &vor  of  Philip.  Even  the  praying  Indians, 
had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  would,  no  douDt,many  of  them,  have  declared 
in  his  favor  also,  as  a  great  many  really  did. 

Until  the  execution  of  the  three  Indians,  supposed  to  be  the  murderers  of 
Sassamun,  no  hostility  was  committed  by  Philip  or  his  warriors.  About  the 
time  of  their  trial,  he  was  said  to  be  marching  his  men  ^  up  and  down  the 
country  in  arms,"  but  when  it  was  known  that  they  were  executed,  he  could 
"  no  longer  restrain  many  of  his  young  men,  who,  having  sent  their  wives  and 
children  to  Narraganset,  upon  the  24th  of  June,  provoked  the  people  of  Swan- 
sey,  by  killing  their  catde,  and  other  injuries,^  until  they  fired  upon  them  and 

*  Charles  II.,  whose  reign  was  from  1660  to  1676. 

t  Old  lodiao  Chroniele,6d. 

t  llie  conqueror  asked  bim  how  he  would  be  treated,  who,  in  two  words,  replied, "  Like  a 
king."  Bein?  asked  if  be  had  no  other  request  to  make,  he  said,  "  No.  Every  thin?  is 
comprehended  in  that."  {Ptutareh^s  Life  of  Alexander.)  We  could  wish,  that  the  English 
conquerors  had  acted  with  as  much  magnanimity  towards  the  Indians,  as  Alexander  did 
towards  those  he  overcame.    Porus  was  treated  as  he  had  desired. 

^  "  In  tiie  mean  time  King  P^tpmastered  up  about  600  of  his  men,  and  arms  them  com- 
pleat ',  and  had  gotten  about  8  or  900  of  his  neighboring  Indiana,  and  likewise  arms  them  com- 
pleat ;  (i.  e.  guns,  powder  and  bullets;)  but  how  many  he  hath  engaged  to  be  of  his  partyi 
IS  unknown  to  any  among  us.  The  last  spring,  several  Imiiana  were  seen  in  small  parties, 
•bout  Rehoboth  and  Swannyt  which  not  a  little  afirigbted  the  inhabitants.  Who  demanding 
the  reason  of  them,  wherefore  it  was  so  7  Answer  was  made,  That  they  were  only  on  their 
own  defence,  for  they  understood  that  the  &igiuh  intonded  to  cut  them  off.    About  ll|e  90tb 
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killed  one,  which  was  a  signal  to  commence  the  war,  and  what  they  had  de- 
sired ;  for  tlie  superstitious  notion  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  that  the  party 
who  ^red  thi;  first  ^n  would  be  conquered.*  They  had  probably  been  made 
to  believe  this  by  the  English  themselves. 

It  was  upon  a  fast  day  that  this  great  drama  was  opened.  As  the  people 
were  returning  from  meeting,  tliey  were  tired  upon  by  the  Indians,  when  one 
was  killed  and  two  wound^.  Two  others,  going  for  a  surgeon,  were  killed 
on  their  way.  In  another  part  of  the  town,  six  others  were  killed  tlie  same 
day.  Swansey  was  in  the  midst  ofPkUip*s  country,  and  his  men  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  walks  of  the  English  as  they  were  themselves. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  PkUip  directed  this  attack,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  said  that  it  was  against  his  wishes.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his 
hostility  and  great  desire  to  rid  his  country  of  the  white  intruders ;  for  bad  he 
not  reason  to  say, 

"  Ezanere  ignes  antmo :  subit  ira,  cadentem 
Ulcisci  pau-iam,  et  sceleratas  sumere  pcenas  7 '' 

The  die  was  cast  No  other  alternative  appeared,  but  to  ravage,  bum  and 
destroy  as  fast  as  was  in  his  power.  There  had  been  no  considerable  war  for 
a  long  time,  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  English,  and,  therefore,  nu- 
merous young  warriors  from  the  neighboring  tribes,  entered  into  his  cause 
witli  great  ardor ;  eager  to  perform  exploits,  such  as  had  been  recounted  to 
them  by  their  sires,  and  such  as  they  had  long  waited  an  opportunity  to  achieve. 
The  time,  they  conceived,  had  now  arrived,  and  their  souls  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking.  To  conquer  the  Enslish !  to  lead 
captive  their  haughty  lords !  must  have  been  to  them  thoughts  of  vast  magni- 
tude, and  exhilarating  in  the  highest  degree. 

Town  after  town  fell  before  them,  and  when  the  English  forces  marched  in 
one  direction,  they  were  burning  and  laving  waste  in  another.  A  part  of 
Taunton,  Middleborough,  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocasset,  upon 
Narraganset  Bay,  soon  followed  tlie  destruction  of  Swansey,  which  was  burnt 
unmediately  afler  the  24th  of  June,  on  being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants. 

Though  now  in  great  consternation,  the  people  of  Swansey  and  its  vicinity 
did  not  forget  to  make  known  their  distressed  situation  by  sendine  runners  with 
the  utmost  despatch  to  Boston  and  Plimouth  for  assistance.  ^^  But,"  says  our 
chronicler  of  tnat  day,  **  before  any  came  to  them,  tliey  of  both  towns,  Reho- 
both  and  Swansey,  were  gathered  togetlier  into  three  houses,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  there  had  all  provisions  in  common,  so  that  they  who  had  nodiing 
wanted  nothing.  Immediately  after  notice  hereof  came  to  Boston,  drums  beat 
up  for  volunteers,  and  in  3  hours  time  were  mustered  up  about  110  men,  Capt 
Siamuel  Mosdy  being  their  commander.  This  Capt  Mosdy  hath  been  an 
old  privateer  at  Jamaica,  an  excellent  soldier,  and  an  undaunted  spirit,  one 
whose  memory  will  be  honorable  in  New  England  for  his  many  eminent  ser- 
vices he  hath  done  the  public. 

**  There  were  also  among  these  men,  about  10  or  12  privateers,  that  had  been 
there  some  time  before.  They  carried  with  them  several  dogs,  that  proved 
serviceable  to  them,  in  finding  out  the  enemy  in  their  swamps ;  one  whereof 
would,  for  several  days  together,  go  out  and  brine  to  them  6,  8  or  10  young 
pigs  of  Kin^  Philip's  herds.  There  went  out  also  amongst  these  men,  one 
ComdittBy  a  Dutchman,  who  had  lately  been  condemned  to  die  for  piracy,  but 
afterwards  received  a  pardon ;  he,  willing  to  show  his  gratitude  therefor,  went 
out  and  did  several  good  services  abroad  against  the  enemy." 

All  who  have  sougnt  after  truth  in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  well  aware  of  tho 

of  June  last,  teven  or  eight  of  King  PkUip^t  men  came  to  Swansey  on  the.  Lord's  day,  and 
would  grind  a  hatchet  at  an  inhabitant's  house  there ;  the  master  told  them,  it  was  the  sab- 
bath  day,  and  their  God  would  be  very  angry  if  he  should  let  them  do  it.  Taey  returned 
this  answer :  They  knew  not  who  his  God  was,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  for  all  him,  or  hii 
God  either.  From  thence  they  went  to  another  house,  and  took  away  some  victuals,  but  hurt 
DO  man.  Immediately  they  met  a  man  travelling  on  the  road,  kept  him  in  custody  a  short 
time,  then  dismist  him  quietly  ;  jgiving  him  this  caution,  that  he  should  not  work  on  nis  God's 
day,  and  that  he  should  tell  no  lies."  Chronicle,  8,  9. 
*  (\lUtidar*»  Diseoone  on  the  Hist  of  R.  Island. 
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extreme  difficulty  of  investigation.  Twenty  persons  may  write  an  account  of 
an  affair,  to  the  passage  of  which  all  may  have  been  wimesses,  and  no  two  ol 
them  afree  in  many  of  its  particulars.  The  author  of  tlie  tracts  which  we  cite 
under  the  name  of  The  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  wrote  his  accounts  in  Boston, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  record  every  event  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  truth ;  if  he  had  erred,  it  is  doubtless  from  his  recording  the  first  news 
of  an  event,  which  often  varies  in  point  of  fact  afterwards.  Hvhhard  and  Ma- 
ther, two  contemporary  historians,  had  the  advantage  of  a  comparison  of  re- 
ports, and  of  revising  their  works  in  their  passage  through  the  press ;  whereas 
the  author  of  the  tracts  wrote  them  as  letters  to  a  friend  in  Lonaon,  where  thev 
were  immediately  printed.  With  allowances  for  these  circumstances,  as  fufi 
credit  should  be  given  to  his  relation,  as  to  either  of  the  others.  His  accounts 
of  tlie  first  events  at  Swansey  are  detailed  in  his  own  words  in  a  previous  note, 
and  we  here  proceed  with  another  portion  of  his  narrative. 

**  By  this  time  the  Indians  have  Killed  several  of  our  men,  but  the  first  that 
was  killed  was  June  23,  a  man  at  Swansey ;  that  he  and  his  family  had  left  his 
house  amongst  die  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  adventuring  with  his  wife  and 
son  (about  twenty  years  old)  to  go  to  his  house  to  fetch  them  com,  and  such 
like  things:  (he  having  just  before  sent  his  wife  and  son  awavjas  he  was  going 
out  of  the  house,  was  set  on  and  shot  bv  Indians.  His  wife  being  not  far  o^ 
heard  the  guns  go  off,  went  back,**  and  fell  into  their  hands.  Dishonored,  and 
aftepvards  scalped  by  them,  she  immediately  died,  and  her  son  was  at  the  same 
time  scalped.  ^  They  also  the  next  day  [24  June]  killed  six  or  seven  men  at 
Swansey,  and  two  more  at  one  of  the  garrisons ;  and  as  two  men  went  out  of 
one  of  the  carrisons  to  draw  a  bucket  of  water,  they  were  shot  and  carried 
a^vay,  and  afterwards  were  found  with  tiieir  fingers  and  feet  cut  off,  and  the 
skin  of  their  heads  flayed  of!^"  that  is,  scalped. 

*^  About  ]  4  days  after  that  they  sent  for  more  help ;  whereupon  the  authority 
of  Boston  made  Capt.  Thomas  Savage  the  major  general  in  that  expedition, 
who,  with  60  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  went  out  of  Boston ;  having  pressed  horses 
for  tlie  footmen,  and  six  carts  to  carry  provisions  with  them."  **  They  traveled 
day  and  night  till  they  came  to  their  garrisons,  and  within  three  days  after 
marched,  horse  and  foot,  leaving  guards  in  the  garrisons,  towards  Mount  Hope, 
where  King  Philip  and  his  wife  was.  They  came  on  him  at  unawares,  so  that 
be  was  forced  to  rise  from  dinner,  and  he  and  all  with  him  fled  out  of  that  land 
called  Mount  Hope,  up  further  into  the  country.  They  pursued  them  as  far  as 
they  could  go  for  swamps,  and  killed  15  or  16  in  that  expedition,  then  returned 
and  took  what  he  had  that  was  worth  taking,  and  spoiled  the  rest ;  taking  all  his 
cattle  and  hogs  that  they  could  find,  and  also  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope, 
which  had  then  a  thousand  acres  under  com,  which  is  since  cut  down  by  the 
English,  and  disposed  of  according  to  their  discretion.  Cornelius  [before  men- 
tioned] was  in  tiiis  exploit,  and  pursued  Philip  so  hard,  that  he  got  his  cap  off 
his  head,  and  now  wears  it.** 

It  was  June  26,  that  the  English  marched  out  of  Boston  for  Swansey ;  and 
they  arrived  there  two  days  after,  namely,  June  28,  a  little  before  night.* 
Twelve  men  immediately  marched  out  to  invade  Philip'* s  territories,  who  were 
attacked  by  about  the  same  number  of  Philip's  men.  The  invaders  were  re-^ 
pulsed,  having  one  killed,  and  one  wounded,  and  his  horse  kjjled  under  him. 
Uf  the  Indians  two  were  killed. 

The  next  day,  June  29,  the  Indians  appeared  boldly  in  view  of  the  English, 
and  by  their  shouts,  it  would  seem,  dared  them  to  come  out  and  fight.  Juosdy 
salliecl  out  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  rushed  furiously  upon 
them.  They  fled  to  their  coverts,  but  even  here  made  a  stand  only  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  for  after  one  fire  they  all  fled.  One  of  the  English,  Ensign  Savage,  was 
wounded,  the  ball  lodging  in  his  thigh,  and  another  passed  through  the  brim 
of  his  hatt  Mosdy  pursued  the  Indians  above  a  mile,  and  killed  five  or  six  of 
them,  as  they  were  making  their  retreat  into  a  swamp.  It  was  in  this  pursuit 
that  the  exploit  of  Comdius  took  place,  just  related,  and  Philip  was  not  seen  at 


•  Httbbard,  Narrative,  18. 

^  t  Churckf  who  was  iii  this  action,  says  Savage  was  wounded  by  his  own  party :  having 
divided  theoudves  into  two  wings,  in  th«r  confusion  one  fiied  upon  the  other. 
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Mount  Hope  affain  until  the  next  year.  The  next  day  the  English  forces  trav- 
ersed Mount  Hope  Neck,  found  PkUip^s  wigwam,  but  himself  and  all  his  peo- 
ple had  made  good  tlieir  retreat  They  found  the  heads  of  eight  of  the  English 
that  had  been  killed,  set  upon  poles,  at  Keekamuit,  which  they  took  down  and 
interred. 

On  the  morning  of  July  1,  as  Lieutenant  Oakts  was  retiuning  to  head-quar- 
ters at  Swansey,  having  encamped  at  Rehoboth  the  preceding  night,  he  dis- 
covered a  company  of  Indians,  and  attacked  them.  How  many  were  killed  is 
not  stated,  but  two  of  Phtlip^s  chief  captains  were  among  the  number,  one  of 
whom  was  named  The  be,  "  a  sachem  of  Mount  Hope."  Of  the  English  one 
was  killed.  The  scalps  of  three  Indians  that  were  killed  were  taken  off  by  the 
English  and  sent  to  Boston,  which  were  the  first  taken  by  them  in  this  war.* 

At  tlie  solicitation  of  Benjamin  Church,  a  company  of  36  men  were  put 
under  him  and  Captaui  Fuller,  who,  on  the  8  July,  marched  down  into  Pocas- 
set  Neck.  Church,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  had  urged  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  pursue  Philip  on  the  Pocasset  side,  being  fully  persua- 
ded that  there  were  no  Indians  in  Mount  Hope  Neck,  the  part  of  tlie  country 
they  wore  taking  so  much  pains  to  guard  and  fortify ;  but  they  would  not  hear 
to  his  advice,  and  the  consequence  was,  Philip  hvamed  and  destroyed  the  towns 
towards  Plimouth. — But  to  return  to  the  force  under  Church  and  Fuller.  This, 
though  but  small  at  first,  was  divided  into  two.  Church  had  19  men,  and  Fuller 
the  remaining  17.  The  party  under  Church  proceeded  into  a  point  of  land 
called  Punkateeset,  now  the  southerly  extremity  of  Tiverton,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  a  great  body  of  Indians,  300,  as  Church  learned  afterwards, 
who  nearly  encompassed  them ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  fight,  the  English  re- 
treated to  the  sea  shore,  and  thus  saved  themselves  from  immediate  aestruc- 
tion.  Church  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  the  very  moment  he  discovered  that 
the  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  surround  them.  This  proved  their  safety, 
although,  as  they  were  now  situated,  they  could  expect  out  little  else  than 
to  sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  a  greater  number  of  their  enemies.  These 
Indians  were  well  armed,  **  their  bright  guns  glittering  in  the  sun,"  which  gave 
them  a  formidable  appearance.  Thus  henuned  in.  Church  had  a  double  duty 
to  perform  ;  that  of  preserving  the  spirits  of  his  famished  followers,  many  of 
whom  were  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost,  and  erecting  defences  of  stones  to 
defend  them.  Many  were  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  individuals  in  this  little 
band  on  this  trying  occasion.  In  the  language  of  Church,  ^  they  were  beset 
with  multitudes  of  Indians,  who  possessed  themselves  of  every  rock,  and 
stump,  tree  or  fence,  that  was  in  sight,"  from  which  they  fired  without  ceasing. 

Boats  had  been  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  English  in  this  expedition, 
but  they  had  grounded  on  the  Rhode  Island  shore,  and  could  not  come  to  their 
assistance  ;  at  length,  however,  one  got  off,  and  came  towards  them,  which  ^ve 
them  hopes  of  escape,  but  these  were  of  short  duration :  the  Indians  fired  mto 
it,  and  prevented  their  lauding.  Church  ordered  those  in  it  to  ride  off  beyond 
musket  shot,  and  to  send  a  canoe  ashore  ;  but  they  dared  not  even  to  do  this. 
When  Church  saw  that,  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  he  ordered  the  boat  to  be 
gone  in  an  instant  or  he  would  fire  upon  it ;  she  immediately  left,  and  the 
peril  of  the  English  was  greatly  increased ;  for  now  the  Indians  were  en- 
couraged, and  they  fired  "  thicker  and  faster  than  before." 

Niffht  was  now  almost  enshrouding  them,  their  ammunition  nearly  spent, 
and  the  Indians  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  stone  house  that  overlooked 
them,  but  as  though  preserved  by  a  miracle,  not  one  of  the  English  in  all  this 
time  was  wounded.  But  fortune's  sport  was  now  nearly  ended  :  a  sloop  was 
discovered  bearing  down  towards  them,  and  soon  afler.  Church  announced 
that  relief  was  coming,  for  that  the  vessel  was  commanded  by  "  Capt  Gold- 
iifG,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  for  business."  True,  it  was  GMing.  He 
sent  his  canoe  ashore,  but  it  was  so  small  that  it  would  take  but  two  at  a  time 
to  the  vessel.  The  embarkation  immediately  commenced,  and  meantime 
the  Indians  plied  their  shot  with  such  effect  that  tlie  colors,  sails,  and  stem 
of  the  sloop  were  full  of  bullet -holes.    C%urc^  was  the  last  man  to  embark, 

*  I  deduce  the  facts  in  this  lentence  from  a  comparison  of  Hvbbard,  SO,  with  tb» 
CBaomcLS,  13. 
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who,  as  he  was  retreating  backward  to  the  boat,  a  ball  grazed  the  hair  of 
his  head,  two  others  struck  the  canoe  as  he  entered  it,  and  a  fourth  lodged 
in  a  stake,  which  accidentaUy  stood  just  before  ^  the  middle  of  his  breast ! " 
Thus  this  little  band,  after  a  fight  of  about  six  hours,  escaped.  The  party 
under  Captain  ISdkr  met  with  similar  fortune ;  they  were  attacked  by  great 
numbers,  but  escaped  by  getting  possession  of  an  old  house  close  upon  the 
water's  edge  and  were  early  taken  off  hy  boats.  But  two  of  the  party  were 
wounded.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  wounded  this  day,  but  how 
many  is  not  known. 

The  same  day  this  fight  took  place,  a  boat's  crew  went  from  Rhode  Island 
to  Pocasset  to  look  afler  some  cattle,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  and 
one  of  their  number,  a  servant  of  Captain  Churchy  was  severely  wounded. 
Some  of  the  acts  of  the  English,  in  retrospect,  do  not  discover  that  judg- 
ment the  circumstances  seem  to  have  elicited,  especiallv  that  in  relation  to 
the  Narragansets.  They  had  now  driven  PMUp  out  of  Mount  Hope  Neck, 
and,  not  Imowing  exactly  where  to  find  him,  the  forces  in  that  ouarter  re- 
mained doubting  what  next  to  do.  At  this  juncture  Captain  Hutchinson 
arrived  from  Boston  vfith  orders  from  the  government  there,  **  for  them  to 
pass  into  Narraganset,  to  treat  with  the  sachems,  and  if  it  might  be,  to  pre- 
vent their  joining  with  Philip^  Accordingly  they  marched  into  that  country, 
but  all  the  chief  men  and  warriors  fled  on  their  approach.  The  historical 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  this  act  was  viewed  by  them  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  it  is  rational  that  they  should  have  so  considered  it ;  because  the 
army  assumed  a  most  hostile  attitude,  '*  resolving  they  would  go  to  make 
peace  with  a  sword  in  their  hands."  Having  arrived  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  three  or  four  days  were  spent  in  finding  Indians  with  whom  to 
treat ;  (for  they  could  find  none  to  fight ;)  at  length,  four  men  were  found,  whom 
the  English  styled  sachems,  and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  at  great  length  and 
signed  by  the  parties.  To  ensure  its  observance  the  following  hosti^es  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  army :  John  Wobequob,  Weowthim,*  Pewkes. 
and  Weenew,  ^  four  of  the  sachems  near  kinsmen  and  choice  fiiends.** 
Among  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  we  find  these : 

The  said  sachems  shall  carefully  seize  all  and  every  of  PkUip^s  subjects, 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  English,  alive  or  dead ;  tliat  they  shall  use  all 
acts  of  hostility  against  PkUip  and  his  subjects,  to  kill  them  wherever  they 
can  be  found ;  that  if  they  seize  PkUtpf  and  deliver  him  alive  to  the  English, 
they  shall  receive  40  trucking  cloth  coats ;  and  for  his  head  alone,  20  of 
said  coats ;  and  for  every  subject  of  said  sachem  2  coats,  if  alive,  and  one  if 
dead.    This  treaty  is  dated  Peiaquanacot,  15  July,  1675 ; 

In  presence  of  and  signed  hy  the  marks  of 

Daniel  Henchman^  Tawaoeson, 

Thomas  PrenUce^  Tattson, 

Nicholas  Paige,  Aoamaug, 

Joseph  Stantmy  Interpreter.  Wampsh,  alias 

Henry  HawlawSj  I  [Indians,  Corman. 

Pecoe  Bucow,       $     probably.] 
Job  Neff. 

Philip  commanded  in  person  upon  Pocasset,  where,  upon  the  18th  of  July, 
he  was  discovered  in  a  *<  dismal  swamp."  He  had  retired  to  this  place, 
which  is  adjacent  to  Taunton  River,  with  most  of  his  Wampanoags,  and 
such  others  as  had  joined  him,  to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  English  army, 
which  was  now  pursuing  him.  From  their  numbers,  the  English  wer6 
nearly  able  to  encompass  the  swamp,  and  the  fate  ofPhUip  they  no w  thought 
sealed.  On  arriving  at  its  edge,  a  few  of  PhUipJs  warriors  showed  them- 
selves, and  the  English  rushed  in  upon  them  with  ardor,  and  by  this  feint 
were  drawn  far  into  an  ambush,  and  **  about  15  were  slain."  The  leaves 
upon  the  trees  were  so  thick,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  so  late,  that  a  friend 
could  not  be  distinguished  firom  a  foe,  **  whereby  'tis  verily  feared,"  says  Dr. 
Mather,  ^  that  [the  English  themselves]  did  sometimes  unhappily  shoot  Eng- 

*  Probably  the  some  called  in  another  pince  NowxqoA. 
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lishmeu  instead  of  IndiaDs."  A  retreat  was  now  ordered,  and,  considering 
PhUifl'a  escape  impossible,  tlie  most  of  the  forces  left  the  place,  a  few  only 
remaining,  "to  starve  out  tlie  enemy."  That  Philip's  force  was  great  at  this 
time  is  certain,  from  the  fact  that  a  hmidred  wig\vams  were  found  near  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  newly  constructed  of  green  bark.  In  one  of  those  the 
English  found  an  old  man,  who  informed  them  that  Pkilip  was  there.  He 
lost  but  few  men  in  the  encounter,  though,  it  is  said,  ne  had  a  brother 
killed.* 

The  idle  notion  of  building  a  fort  here  to  starve  out  Philips  was  suffi- 
ciently censured  by  the  historians  of  that  day.  For,  as  Captain  Church  ex- 
presses it,  to  hmld  a  fort  for  nothing  to  cover  the  people  Jrom  nobody,\  was  rather 
a  ridiculous  idea.  This  observation  he  made  upon  a  fort's  being  built  upon 
Mount  Hope  Neck,  some  tune  after  every  Indian  had  left  that  side  of  the 
country,  and  who,  in  fact,  were  laying  waste  the  towns  before  mentioned. 

The  swamp  where  Philip  was  now  confined,  was  upon  a  piece  of  country 
which  projected  into  Taunton  River,  and  was  nearly  seven  miles  in  extent. 
After  being  guarded  here  13  days,  which,  in  the  end,  was  greatly  to  his  ad\im- 
tage,  and  forded  him  sufficient  time  to  provide  canoes  in  which  to  make  his 
escape,  he  passed  the  river  with  most  of  his  men,  and  made  good  his  retreat 
into  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River.  In  eftectin^  this  retreat,  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  deprived  him  of  some  of  his  choicest  and  bravest  cap- 
tains, as  we  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

About  the  26  July,  1675,  Oneko,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  and  about  50  men, 
came  to  Boston,  by  direction  of  Uncos,  his  father,  and  declared  tlieir  desire  to 
assist  the  English  against  the  Wampanoags.  A  few  English  and  three  Naticka 
were  added  to  their  company,  and  immediately  despatched,  by  way  of  Pli- 
mouth,  to  the  enemy's  country.  This  circuitous  route  was  taken,  perhaps, 
that  they  might  have  their  instructions  immediately  from  the  governor  of 
that  colony ;  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  probably,  supposing  the  war  might 
be  ended  without  their  direct  interference.  Tnis  measure,  as  it  proved, 
Was  very  detrimental  to  the  end  in  view ;  for  if  they  had  proceeded  directly 
to  Seekonk,  they  would  have  been  there  in  season  to  have  met  PkQip  in  his 
retreat  from  Pocasset ;  and  this  force,  being  joined  with  the  other  English 
forces,  then  in  the  vicinity,  they  in  all  pro&bility  might  have  finished  the 
war  by  a  single  fight  with  him.  At  least,  his  chance  of  escape  would  have 
been  small,  as  he  had  to  cross  a  large  extent  of  clear  and  open  country, 
where  many  of  his  men  must  have  been  cut  down  in  flight,  or  fought  man 
to  man  with  their  pursuers.  Whereas  Oncko  was  ^encamped  at  some  dis- 
tance, havitig  arrived  late  the  night  before,  and  some  time  was  lost  in  rally - 
ingj  after  Philip  was  discovered.  They  overtook  him,  however,  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  August,  and  a  smart  fight  ensued. 
Philip  having  brought  &b  best  men  into  the  rear,  many  of  them  were  slain ; 
among  these  was  jS/tnurod,  alias  Woonaskumj  a  great  captain  and  counsellor, 
who  had  signed  the  treaty  at  Taunton,  four  years  before. 

From  what  cause  the  fight  was  suspended  is  unknown,  though  it  would 
seem  from  some  relations,  that  it  was  owing  to  Oneko*s  men,  who,  seeing 
themselves  in  possession  of  considerable  plunder,  fell  to  loading  themselves 
with  it,  and  thus  save  PhUw  time  to  escape.  From  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Mohegans  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  ofiensive. 
It  is  said  that  the  Naticks  urged  immediate  and  further  pursuit,  which  did 
not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather ;  and 
thus  the  main  body  were  permitted  to  escape. 

Mr.  JVeicman,  of  Rehoboth,  gave  an  account  of  the  afiOiir  in  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  **  14  of  the  enemy's  principal  men  were  slain."  He  also 
mentioned,  in  terms  of  great  praise,  the  NaticKs  and  Mohegans  under  Oneka, 

Philip  having  now  taken  a  position  to  annoy  the  back  settlements  of 


•  This  is  upon  the  authority  of  the  aiion3rmoas  author  of  the  "  Present  Stated'  &c.,  of 
wUch  we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  take  notice.  That  author  seems  to  nave  coi»> 
Ibiinded  the  fight  between  'Htebe  and  Lieut.  Oaket  with  that  of  Rehoboth  Plain. 

t  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  6.  ed.  ito. 

i  Oookin^t  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indians. 
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Massachusetts,  his  warriors  fell  yigorously  to  the  work.  On  14  Jul^,  five 
people  are  killed  at  Mendon,  in  Mass^  which  is  the  first  blood  shed  m  the 
colony  in  -  this  war.  Those  that  were  killed  were  about  their  work  in  the 
field,  and  knew  not  their  murderers ;  and  whether  they  were  killed  by 
Philip's  men  is  unknown. 

Soon  after  the  war  began,  Massachusetts,  fearing  the  Nipmuks  might  join 
with  Philipy  sent  messengers  to  treat  with  them.  The  young  Indians  were 
found  "  surly,"  but  the  old  men  were  for  a  renewal  of  friendship ;  but  the 
person  or  persons  sent  upon  this  business  did  not  acquit  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  gave  satisfaction  ;  and  Philip^  being  now  in  the  country  of  the 
Nipmuks,  it  was  concluded  by  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  to  make  a 
further  test  of  their  intentions.  Accordingly,  on  the  28  July,  Captains 
Hutchinson  and  WhidtTy  witli  a  company  of  20  mounted  men,  and  3  Christian 
Indians  as  pilots  and  interpreters,  viz.  Memecko^  Joseph^  and  Sampsoriy  went 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brookfield,  agreeably  to  appomtment,  to 
meet  the  Nipmuk  sachems.  It  had  been  agreed  by  these  sachems  to 
meet  the  English  in  a  treaty  at  a  certain  tree  at  Quabaog  on  the  2  August, 
on  a  plain  3  miles  from  Brookfield  village.  Having  arrived  here  according 
to  agreement,  the  English  found  no  Indians  to  treat  with.  It  was  now  a 
question  with  all  but  me  Brookfield  men,  whether  or  not  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  certain  place  where  they  believed  the  Indians  to  be ;  at  length  the 
confidence  of  the  Brookfield  people  in  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  Indians, 
prevailed,  and  they  marched  on.  The  way  was  so  baa  that  they  could  march 
only  in  single  file,  as  they  approached  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find 
the  Indians,  and  when  they  came  near  Wikabaug  Pond,  between  a  swamp 
on  the  left  and  a  very  abrupt  and  high  hill  on  the  right,*  suddenlv  2  or  300 
Indians  rose  up,  encompassed,  and  fired  upon  them.  Eight  were  killed  out- 
right, and  three  fell  mortally  wounded.  Of  the  latter  number  was  Captain 
mUchinsonf  who,  though  carried  off  by  the  survivors,  died  on  the  19  August 
following.  Captain  Whukr  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  himself  was 
shot  through  the  body ;  but  his  life  was  saved  through  the  bravery  and  presence 
of  mind  of  a  son  then  with  him.  This  son,  thou^  his  own  arm  was  broken 
by  a  bullet,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  father,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  moimtmg  his  father  upon  it  A  retreat  now  began,  and,  by  cutting 
their  way  through  the  Indians,  the  small  remnant  of  Enghsh  got  back  to 
Brookfield.  f 

The  three  Christian  Indians  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  rendered  most 
eminent  service  on  this  day ;  for  had  they  not  been  there,  there  had  been  no 
possibility  of  one  Englishman's  escaping.  One  of  them,  George  Memecho^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians :  the  other  two,  by  skill  and  bravery,  led 
the  English,  by  an  unknown  route,  in  safety  to  Brookfield.  Yet  these  In- 
dians were  afterwards  so  badly  treated  by  the  English,  that  thev  were  ibrced 
to  fly  to  PMLip  for  protection.  Sampson  was  afterwards  killed  in  a  fight  by 
the  English  Indians,  and  Jos^h  was  taken  in  Plimouth  colony,  and  sold  for 
a  slave,  and  sent  to  Jammca.  He  afterwards  was  sufi[ered  to  return,  at  the 
intercession  of  Mr.  ElioL  Memecho  escaped  ftt)m  his  captors,  and  brbught 
beneficial  intelligence  to  the  English  of  the  state  of  Philip^s  affiurs.  | 

The  English  having  now  arrived  at  Brookfield,  as  just  related,  the  In- 
dians pursued  them,  and  arrived  almost  as  soon ;  fortunately,  however,  there 
was  barely  time  to  alarm  the  inhabitants,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  60, 
flocked  into  a  garrison  house,  where,  through  persevering  eflbrts,  they  were 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves  until  ^ a  force  under  Major  WUlard  came 
to  their  relief,  Au^st  4.  He  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  with  48  dra- 
goons and  four  fiiendly  Indians,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
perilous  condition  of  Brookfield,  and  had  just  taken  up  his  line  of  march  to 
surprise  a  lodge  of  Indians  not  far  firom  that    place.     He  now  quickly 

*  According  to  all  tradilion  this  place  is  at  the  north  end  of  Wickaboa(p  pond,  and  the  hill 
was  a  cemetery  for  the  Indians:  for  when  cultivated  aAerwarda  by  the  whiles,  niuneroos  booes 
were  exhumed.    Foot*s  Hist.  Brookfield.  30. 
t  Narrative  of  the  affair  by  Captain  Wheeler  himself,  p.  1  to  6.  ,     ,.  ^^ 

X  GooKiir's  MS.  History  of  the  Praying  In^Xizxa^oitph  and  Btemp^on  were  brothers, 
of  ''old  Robin  Pxtohasit,  decesuedL  a  good  man.''  lb. 
3*  'IS 
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changed  his  course  for  Brookfield,  distant  about  30  miles,  which,  by  a  forced 
Biarcn,  he  reached  in  safety  the  night  following.  That  he  was  not  attacked 
fts  he  approached  the  distressed  garrison,  is  most  extraordinary,  for  the 
hostile  Indians  are  said  to  have  guarded  every  passage  to  it ;  and  there  are 
different  reasons  stated  for  that  neglect:  one  is,  Uiat  the  guard  through 
which  the  English  passed,  suffered  them  to  proceed,  expecting  another 
guard  stationed  still  nearer  the  garrison  would  attack  them  in  front  while 
they  should  fall  on  them  in  the  rear;  another  is,  that  they  were  deceived 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  English,  thinking  tliem  many  more  tlian  they 
really  were,  and  dared  not  attack  them.  R  would  seem,  however,  more 
probable,  that  the  Indians  had  no  guard  at  all  at  the  point  in  which  they 
approached  at  the  time  they  arrived ;  for  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  had  been 
frightened  from  Brookfield  into  the  woods,  followed  the  rear  of  ffUlartTg 
company  to  the  garrison,  and  were  not  attacked,  which  would  not  liave  been 
the  case,  in  all  probability,  had  the  Indians  been  aware  of  their  approach. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  to  tlie  besiegers  that  relief  was  come,  but  they 
fell  with  more  fury,  if  possible,  upon  the  devoted  garrison  than  before ; 
shooting  continually  from  all  quarters  upon  it,  which  shows  that  they  had 
accidentally  let  the  reinforcement  get  into  the  garrison.  Thus  to  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  did  tliis  assembla^  of  English  owe  their  safety. 

At  the  very  time  WxUard  arrived  at,  Brookfield  the  Indians  were  con- 
triving some  machinery  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire;  and  this  may  account 
for  their  remissness  in  suffering  him  to  come  in  unmolested.  They  first 
endeavored  by  fire  arrows,  and  rags  dipped  in  brimstone  tied  to  long  poles 
spliced  together,  to  &re  the  garrison,  but  not  succeeding,  those  within  firing 
upon  them  oflen  with  such  deadly  effect,  they  next,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Hubbard^  **  used  this  devilish  stratagem,  to  fill  a  cart  with  hemp,  flax,  and 
other  combustible  matter,  and  so  thrusting  it  backward  vnth  poles  together 
spliced  a  great  length,  afler  they  had  kindled  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  begun 
to  take  fire,  a  storm  of  rain,  unexpectedly  falling,  put  it  out"  * 

During  this  siege  several  of  the  whites  were  wounded,  though  but  one 
was  killed.  Of  the  Indians  80  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed,!  but  this 
was  doubtless  setting  the  number  much  too  high,  although  they  exposed 
themselves  beyond  what  was  conunon  on  similar  occasions.  On  the  5 
August  they  quitted  the  place,  satisfied  they  could  not  take  it,  and  joined 
PJmip,  who  was  now  about  6  xniles  from  the  place  where  Htdcfunson  was 
ambushed. 

After  George  Memecho'a  return  to  the  English,  he  gave  the  following  in- 
formation :  ''Upon  Friday,  August  5,  PkUip  and  his  company  came  to  us  at 
a  swamp,  6  miles  fi*om  the  sv^amp  where  they  killed  our  men.  PbUtp 
brought  with  him  about  48  men,  but  women  and  children  many  more. 
PhJlvp^a  men  were,  about  30  of  them,  armed  with  guns,  the  rest  had  bows 
and  arrows.  He  observed  there  were  about  10  of  PkUip^s  men  wounded. 
Philip  was  conducted  to  the  swamp  by  two  Indians,  one  of  them  [was] 
Caleb  of  Tatumasket,  beyond  Mendon.  The  Indians  told  Philip,  at  his  first 
coming,  what  they  had  done  to  the  English  at  Quabaog ;  then  he  presented 
and  gave  to  three  Sagamores,  viz.  John,  alias  Ape^uinash,  Quanansit,  and 
Mawtahfs,  to  each  of  them  about  a  peck  of  unstrung  wompom,  which 
they  accepted.  Philip,  as  I  understood,  told  Quabaog  and  Nipmuck  Indians, 
that  when  he  first  came  towards  the  Nipmuck  country,  and  left  his  own,  he 
bad  in  his  company  about  250  men,  besides  women  and  children,  including 
the  Squaw-Sacnem  [Weeiamoo]  and  her  company ;  but  now  they  had  left 
him,  and  some  of  them  were  killed  and  he  was  reduced  to  w  men.  I 
heard  also  that  Philip  said  if  the  English  had  charged  upon  him  and  his 
people  at  the  swamp  in  his  own  country  [18  July]  one  or  two  days  more, 
they  had  been  all  taken,  for  their  powder  was  almost  spent    He  also  said| 


*  Captain  WheeUr  does  not  mention  the  rain,  bat  says  they  succeeded  in  setting  the  boas« 
OD  fire,  which  was  extinguished  at  great  peril  by  those  within,  who  had  two  of  their  mtsk 
wounded. 

t  Hayl't  Indian  Wan,  101. 
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that  if  the  English  had  pursued  hini  closely,"  as  he  retreated  to  the  Nip- 
muck  country,  "  he  must  needs  have  been  taken."  • 

A  considerable  number  of  partly  christianized  Indians  belonged  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Hadley,  near  wliich  they  had  a  wooden  fort  to  protect  them 
from  any  hostile  Indians.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  calamities  in  that 
region,  these,  with  all  other  Indians,  were  watched,  and  suspected  of  con- 
niving with  PhUip^  and  an  intention  of  joining  with  him.  To  test  their  pre- 
tensions, Captains  Lothrop  and  Beersj  who,  with  a  force  of  180  men,  were 
now  at  Hadley,  ordered  them  to  surrender  their  arms  to  them.  They  hes- 
itated to  do  so  then,  but  intimated  that  they  would  inunediately ;  yet  on  the 
following  night,  25  August,  they  left  their  fort  and  fled  up  the  river  to- 
wards Ptcompivk^  since  Deerfield,  to  join  Philip,  The  next  day  Lothrop 
and  Beers  pursued  and  overtook  them  near  a  swamp  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  Sugarloaf  Hill,  opposite  to  the  present  town  of  Sunderland.  The 
Indians  bravely  stood  theu*  ground,  and  a  sharp  and  bloody  contest  ensued. 
They  were  finally  routed,  having  26  of  their  number  slain,  while  the  whites 
are  reported  to  have  lost  but  10  in  killed,  and  their  number  wounded  is  not 
mentioned,  f 

A  garrison  being  established  at  Northfield,  Captain  Richard  Burs^  of  Water- 
town,  t  with  36  men,  was  attacked  while  on  their  way  to  reinforce  it,  SepL 
Zy  and  20  of  the  36  were  killed.  Robert  Pepperj  of  Roxbury,  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  the  others  effected  their  escape.  Pkilip^a  men  had  the  advantage 
of  attacking  them  in  a  place  of  their  own  choosing,  and  their  first  fire  was 
ver^  destructive.  Beers  retreated  with  his  men  to  a  small  eminence,  and 
mamtained  the  unequal  fight  until  their  ammunition  was  spent,  at  wluch 
time  a  cart  containing  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and, 
the  captain  being  killed,  all  who  were  able  took  to  flight  The  hill  to  which 
the  English  fied,  at  the  beginninj^  of  the  fight,  was  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  Beers'$  Mountatn,  "^  I^re,"  says  Mr.  Hvbhcardy ''  the  barbarous  vil- 
lains showed  their  insolent  rage  and  cruelty,  more  than  ever  before ;  cutting 
ofir  the  heads  of  some  of  the  slain,  and  fixing  them  upon  poles  near  the 
highway,  and  not  onl^  so,  but  one,  if  not  more,  was  found  with  a  chain 
hooked  into  his  under-jaw,  and  so  hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  Ttis  feared 
he  was  hung  up  alive,)  by  which  means  they  thought  to  daunt  and  discourage 
any  that  might  come  to  their  relief." 

The  place  where  this  fight  occurred  was  within  about  two  miles  of  the  gar- 
rison at  Squakkeag,  (Nortlifield,)  and  the  plain  on  which  it  began  is  called 
Been^s  Plain,  Meanwhile  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and, 
like  that  at  Brookfield,  was  saved  by  the  arrival  of  a  companv  of  soldiers. 
Two  days  after  Captain  Beers  was  cut  ofif.  Major  Treat  arrived  there  with  100 
men,  and  conveyca  the  garrison  safe  to  Hadley. 

PAtZ^  probably  conducted  both  afiTairs;  tliis  of  Captain  Beers,  and  that  of 
Captain  Thomas  Lothrop,  about  to  be  related,  although  it  is  not  positively 
known  to  be  the  fact 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  "King  Philip's  men  had  taken  a  young 
lad  alive,  about  14  years  old,  and l)ound  him  to  a  tree  two  nights  and  two 
days,  intending  to  be  merry  with  him  the  next  day,  and  that  theV  would  roast 
him  alive  to  n^e  sport  with  him ;  but  God,  over  night,  touched  the  hoait  of 
one  Indian,  so  that  he  came  and  loosed  him,  and  bid  liim  run  grande,  (i.  e.  run 
apace,)  and  by  that  means  he  escaped."  § 

About  this  time,  some  English  found  a  single  Indian,  an  old  man,  near 
Quabaog,  whom  they  captured.  As  he  would  not  give  them  any  information 
respecting  his  countrymen,  or,  perhaps,  such  as  they  desired,  they  pro- 
nounced him  worthy  of  death ;  so  "  they  laid  him  doMrn,  Comdius,  the  Dutch- 
man, lifting  up  his  sword  to  cut  off  his  head,  the  Indian  lifted  up  his  baud  be- 
tween, so  uiat  his  hand  was  first  cut  ofi^  and  partly  his  head,  and  the  second 
blow  finished  the  execution."  | 

*  Hutchiiuon'8  Hist.  Mass.  I,  293-4.  n. 

t  Hutifard,  Nar.  36,  37.— Chronicte,  i8,—Hpyt,  101, 108. 

i  Manuscript  documeoU.  _.     a 

4  Chnmiele,  26.  j|  Manoseript  in  librai^  of  Blaw.  Hut  Soc. 
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It  was  about  thb  time,  as  the  author  of  the  **  Present  State  "  relates,  tliat 
^  King  Philip,  now  beffioniDg  to  want  money,  haying  a  coat  made  all  of 
wampampeag,  (i.  e.  Indian  money,)  cuts  his  coat  to  pieces  and  distributes  it 
plentifully  among  the  Nipmoog  sachems  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  east- 
ward as  southward,  and  all  round  about."  * 

On  tlie  18  Sept.  Captain  Lotkrop,  of  Beverly,  was  sent  from  Hadley  with 
about  88  men,  to  bring  away  the  com,  gi'ain,  and  other  valuable  articles, 
from  Deerfield.  Having  loaded  their  teams  and  commenced  their  march 
homeward,  they  were  attacked  at  a  place  called*  Sugarloqf  Hillj  where  almost 
every  man  was  slain.  This  company  consisted  ot  "^  choice  young  men,  the 
very  flower  of  Essex  county,  *  none  of  whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the 
enemy  in  the  ^ate.'^f  Eighteen  of  the  men  belonged  to  Deerfield4  Cap- 
tain Mosdy,  bemg  not  far  of£,  upon  a  scout,  was  drawn  to  the  scene  of  action 
by  the  report  of  die  guns,  and,  having  with  him  70  men,  charged  the  Indians 
with  great  resolution,  although  he  computed  their  numbers  at  1000.  He 
had  two  of  his  men  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  The  Lidians  dared  him  to 
begin  the  fight,  and  exultingl^  said  to  him,  ^  Comit,  Mostly,  come^  you  seek  Ivr 
dians,  you  tDoni  Indians ;  here  is  Indians  enough  for  you."  §  On  tliis  occasion 
the  conduct  ofMosebfs  lieutenants,  Sava^  and  Pidcering,  are  mentioned  in 
high  terms  of  praise,  *^  as  deserving  no  little  part  of  the  honor  of  that  day's 
service.''  After  continuing  a  fight  with  them,  from  eleven  o'  clock  mitil 
almost  night,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  ||  The  Indians  cut  open  the  bags  of 
wheat  and  the  featlier-beds,  and  scattered  their  contents  to  the  winds.  § 
After  Mosely  had  commenced  a  retreat,  Major  TVeot,  with  100  English  and 
60  Mohegans,  came  to  his  assistance.  Their  united  forces  obliged  the  Indians 
to  retreat  in  tlieir  turn.!  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost,  in  the  various 
encounters,  96  men.  It  was  a  ereat  oversight,  that  Captain  Ijothrop  should 
have  suffered  his  men  to  stroll  about,  while  passing  a  dangerous  defile. 
**  Many  of  the  soldiers  having  been  so  foolish  ana  secure,  as  to  put  their  arms 
in  the  carts,  and  step  aside  to  gather  grapes,  which  proved  dear  and  deadly 
grapes  to  them."**  The  same  author  observes,  '*This  was  a  black  and  fatal 
day,  wherein  there  were  eight  persons  made  widows,  and  six-and-twenty 
children  made  fatherless,  afi  in  one  little  plantation  and  in  one  day ;  and 
above  sixty  persons  buried  in  one  dreadful  grave ! " 

The  place  of  this  fight  and  ambush  is  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  on 
which  IS  now  the  village  called  Bloodt  Brook,  bo  named  from  this  memora- 
ble tragedy.  A  brook  which  passes  through  the  village  is  crossed  by  the 
road  not  far  from  the  centre  of  it,  and  it  was  at  the  point  of  crossing  that  it 
happened,  ft 

Until  this  period  the  Indians  near  Springfield  remained  friendly,  and  re- 
fused the  solicitations  of  Philip,  to  unaertdse  in  his  cause.  But,  now  that 
Northfield  and  Deerfield  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  they  were  watched  closer 
by  the  whites,  whose  cause  these  great  successes  of  Philip  had  occasioned 
them  to  look  upon  as  rather  precarious.  They  tlierefore,  about  40  in  number, 
on  the  night  of  the  4  Oct.,  admitted  about  300  o€Philip*s  men  into  their  fort, 
which  was  situated  at  a  place  called  Longhill,  about  a  mile  below  tlie  village 
of  Springfield,  and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  the  destruction  of  that  place. 
But,  as  in  many  cases  afterwards,  one  of  their  number  betrayed  them.  ToTo4t 

*  Old  Ind.  Chronicle.  If  this  were  the  cAse,  Philip  must  have  had  an  immense  big  coat — 
yea,  even  bigger  than  Dr.  JolmtorCs  mat  coat,  as  represented  by  Basicell ;  the  side  pockets 
of  which,  he  said,  were  large  enough  each  to  contain  one  of  the  huge  volumes  of  His  folio 
dictionary ! 

t  Hubbard't  Narrative^  38.  t  These  were  the  teamsters. 

j  Manuscript  letter,  written  at  the  time. 

ll "  Whereupon,  after  having  killed  several  of  the  Indians,  be  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  con- 
tinued fightinf  for  all  the  time  that  he  and  his  men  were  retreating  nine  miles.  Capt.  Mosely 
lost  out  of  his  company  9.  and  13  wounded."--Old.  Ind.  Chron.  29.  This  author  has 
blended  tlie  two  accounts  oiBeert  and  Lothrop  together,  and  relates  them  as  one. 

IT  /.  MttOur't  History  of  the  War,  11  •«  Ibid. 

ft  Last  year,  (1835),  a  splendid  celebration  was  held  at  Bloodt  Brook,  in  commemoration 
of  the  event,  and  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  our  Prince  of  Orators,  the  present  govermxr 
of  this  commonwealth,  His  Excellency  Edward  Evxrett,  LL.  D. 

U  Hubbard^^Tor,  HtOckinton. 
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an  Indian  at  Windsor,  revealed  the  plot,  and  the  people  of  Springfield  had 
tinie  only  to  escape  into  their  garrisons.  The  whole  force  of  the  Indians 
came  like  a  torrent  upon  tlie  place  the  next  day,  aiid  humt  the  deserted 
houses  and  barns,  in  all  57  builduigs.  In  this  business,  however,  some  of 
their  number  were  killed  *  by  the  people  in  the  garrisons ;  but  it  is  not  known 
how  many.  They  would  have  succeeded  against  tlie  lives  of  the  English  as 
well  as  against  their  property,  had  not  a  force  arrived  about  the  same  time 
for  their  relief 

Animated  by  his  successes,  PhXLip  aimed  his  next  blow  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  wnites  in  this  region.  With  7  or  800  of  his  men  he  fell  upon 
Hatfield  on  the  19  Oct,  which,  had  it  not  been  well  provided  with  men,  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Springfield ;  but  Captain  Mostly  and  Captain  Poi^ 
ivith  their  companies,  were  in  the  place,  and  Captain  Samuel  Appldon  was  at 
Hadley  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river ;  aind  against  such  commanders  they 
could  hardly  have  expected  success.  However,  they  made  a  bold  attempt 
on  all  sides  at  once  ;  but  their  greatest  force  fell  on  Uie  point  where  Captam 
AppUton  commanded.  Ilis  sergeant  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  side,  and 
a  Dullet  passed  through  tiie  hair  of  his  own  head;  '^by  tliat  whisper  telling 
him,"  says  Hvhbardj  "  that  death  was  very  near,  but  did  him  no  other  harm. 
Night  coming  on,  it  could  not  be  discerned  what  loss  the  enen^  sustained ; 
divers  were  seen  to  fall,  some  run  through  a  small  river,  [now  called  J^GU 
River.]  others  cast  their  guns  into  the  water,  (it  being  their  manner  to  ven- 
ture as  much  to  recover  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  as  to  defend  them 
when  alive.)"  And  thus  they  were  driven  firom  the  place,  after  killing  but 
three,  and  wounding  10  of  the  whites,  and  burning  a  small  number  of 
buildings.  They  had,  before  their  attack  on  the  town,  killed  three  belonging 
to  some  scouts,  and  seven  others  of  Captain  Mosdy's  men.  This  was  among 
their  last  important  efforts  on  the  Connecticut  j^liver  before'  retiring  to  the 
country  of  the  Narragansets. 

The  Nipmuck  sachems  had  yveU  contrived  their  attack  on  Hatfield ;  having 
made  fires  in  the  woods  about  seven  miles  firom  it,  to  draw  out  the  soldiers, 
for  whom  they  had  prepared  ambushes ;  but  only  ten  of  Mostbfs  men  were 
sent  out  to  learn  the  caute  of  the  fires.  These  were  all  cut  on  except  one9 
according  to  the  CHRo:<ricLi;,  b'^it  according  to  HvbhcardL,  seven  only  were 
killed.  The  Indians  probably  supposed  the  main  body  was  cut  ofif,  and 
tlierefore  proceeded  directly  to  the  assault  of  the  town,  where  a  new  force 
had  just  arrived ;  and  hence  they  met  with  a  brave  resistance  and  final  defcatf 

The  Narragansets  had  not  yet  heartily  eng^ed  in  the  war,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  stood  pledged  so  to  do.  Therefore,  having  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  upon  the  western  fi*ontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  conclu- 
ding that  his  presence  among  his  allies,  the  Narragansets,  was  necessair  to 
keep  them  fi'om  abandoning  his  cause,  Philip  was  next  known  to  be  in  their 
countiy. 

An  army  of  1500  English  was  raised  by  the  three  colonies,  Massachusetts, 
Plimouth,  and  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  power  of 
Phalip  among  the  Narragansets.  They  determined  upon  this  course,  as  they 
had  been  assured  that,  the  next  spring,  that  nation  would  come  with  all  their 
force  upon  them.  It  was  not  known  that  PkUio  was  among  them  when  Uiis 
resolution  was  taken,  and  it  was  but  a  rumor  mat  they  had  taken  part  with 
him.  It  was  true,  that  they  had  promised  to  dehver  up  all  the  Wampanoags, 
who  should  flee  to  them,  either  alive  or  dead ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  those 
who  made  this  promise,  had  it  not  in  tlieir  power  to  do  it ;  being  persons, 
chiefly  in  subordinate  stations,'  who  had  no  right  or  authority  to  bind  any  but 
themselves.  And,  therefore,  as  doubtless  was  foreseen  by  many,  none  of 
Pkilxp^a  people  were  delivered  up,  although  many  were  known  to  have  been 
amon^  them.  Thus,  in  few  words,  have  we  exhibited  the  main  grounds  of 
the  mighty  expedition  against  the  Narragansets  in  the  winter  of  lo75. 

*  A  pewter  platter  is  still  exhibited  in  Springfield  with  a  bole  tbroue^h  the  middle  of  it,  made 
by  a  ball  from  the  garrison  at  this  time.  An  Indian  had  taken  it  uom  one  of  the  deserted 
homes,  and  wore  it  before  bis  breast  as  a  shield.  Thus  shielded,  be  vcntur^  towards  the 
garrison,  and  was  shot.    Hotfi,  1 10. 

t  Old  brniAjr  Chboriclx,  36, 37. 
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Upon  a  small  island,  in  an  immense  swamp,  in  South  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  Philip  had  fortified  himself^  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  was  com- 
mon amon^  nis  countrymen.  Here  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter,  with  the 
chief  of  his  friends.  They  had  erected  about  500  wigwams  of  a  superior 
construction,  in  which  was  deposited  a  great  store  of  provisions.  Baskets 
and  tubs  of  com*  were  piled  one  upon  another,  about  the  inside  of  them, 
which  rendered  them  bullet  proof  it  was  supposed  that  about  3000  persons 
had  here  taken  up  their  residence. 

But,  to  be  more  particular  upon  the  situation  of  the  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Narragansets,"  we  will  add  as  follows  from  the  notes  of  a  gen- 
tleman lately  upon  the  spot,  for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  information. 
**  What  was  called  Ute  mand  is  now  an  upland  meadow,  a  few  feet  higher 
than  the  low  meadow  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  island,  by  my  esti- 
mate, contains  from  three  to  four  acres.  One  fourth  of  a  mile  west,  is  the 
llsquepaug ;  a  small  stream  also  at  a  short  distance  on  the  east"  The  cele- 
brated island  on  which  the  fort  was  built  is  now  in  the  farm  of  /.  O.  Claarky 
Esq.  a  descendant  of  John  Cktrk,  of  R.  I.  and  about  30  rods  west  of  the  line 
of  the  "  Pettyswamscot  Purchase."  Water  still  surrounds  it  in  wet  seasons. 
It  was  cleared  by  the  father  of  the  present  possessor  about  1780,  and,  although 
improved  from  that  time  to  the  present,  charred  com  and  Indian  implements 
are  yet  ploughed  up.f 

President  StUes,  in  his  edition  of  Church's  Histort  of  Philip's  War, 
states  that  the  Narraganset  fort  is  seven  miles  nearly  due  west  from  the 
South  Ferry.  This  agrees  with  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Elyf  in  stating  the 
retuming  march  of  the  English  army.  Pine  and  cedar  were  said  to  have 
been  the  former  growth.^  An  oak  300  years  old,  standing  upon  the  island, 
was  cut  down  in  1782,  two  feet  in  diameter,  11  feet  from  the  ground.  From 
another,  a  bullet  was  cut  out,  surrounded  by  about  100  oniiii/t,  at  the  same 
time.  The  bullet  was  lodged  there,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  fight  We 
will  now  return  to  our  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  this  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1675. 

After  nearly  a  month  from  their  s^ttinff  out,  the  English  army  arrived  in 
the  Narraganset  country,  and  made  their  nead-quarters  about  18  miles  from 
PhUip'a  fort  They  had  been  so  long  upon  their  march,  that  the  Indians 
were  well  enough  apprized  of  their  approach,  and  had  made  the  best  ar- 
rangements in  their  power  to  withstand  them.  The  army  had  already  suf- 
fered much  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  being  obliged  to  encamp  in  the 
open  field,  and  without  tents  to  cover  them ! 

The  19tb  of  December,  1675,  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  New 
England.  Cold,  in  the  extreme, — ^the  air  filled  with  snow, — the  English 
were  obliged,  Grom  the  low  state  of  their  provisions,  to  march  to  attack 
Philip  in  his  fort  Treachery  hastened  his  ruin.  One  of  his  men,  by  hope 
of  reward,  betrayed  his  country  into  their  hands.  This  man  had,  probably, 
lived  among  the  English,  as  he  had  an  English  name.  He  was  called  Pe(er,§ 
and  it  was  by  accident  that  himself,  with  thirty-five  others,  had  just  before 
fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  fortunate  Captain  Mosely.  No  Englishman  was 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  Philips  fort ;  and,  but  for  theu*  pilot,  Peter, 
there  is  very  little  probability  that  tney  could  have  even  found,  much  less 
efifected  any  thing  against  it  For  it  was  one  o'clock  on  that  short  day  of 
the  year,  before  l£ey  arrived  virithln  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp.  There  was 
but  one  point  where  it  could  be  assailed  with  the  least  probability  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  this  was  fortified  Iw  a  kind  of  block-house,  directly  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  and  had  also  flankers  to  cover  a  cross  fire.  Besides  high  pal- 
isades, an  immense  hedge  of  fallen  trees,  of  nearly  a  rod  in  thickness, 

*  500  bugbel^  says  Dr.  /.  Mather.  Hollow  trees,  cut  off  about  the  length  of  a  barrel,  were 
used  by  the  InaiaDS  for  tubs.    In  such  they  secured  their  com  and  other  grains. 

t  MS.  communication  of  Reverend  Mr.  Ely,  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  the  island.  Its 
shape  is  very  similar  to  the  shell  of  an  oyster.  Average  rectangular  lines  through  it  measure, 
one  35  rods,  another  20. 

X  Holmes's  Annals,  L  376. 

i  The  name  of  Peter  amour  the  Indiana  was  so  common,  that  it  is  perhaps  past  determioa- 
,^ioB  u>ho  this  one  was.    Mr.  Hutbard  calls  him  a  fiigitive  from  the  Narragansets. 
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suiToimded  it,  encompassing  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  Between  the 
fort  and  the  main  land  was  a  body  of  water,  over  which  a  great  tree  had 
been  felled,  on  which  all  must  pass  and  repass,  to  and  from  it  On  coming 
to  this  place,  the  English  soldiers,  as  many  as  could  pass  upon  the  tree, 
which  would  not  admit  two  abreast,  rushed  forward,upon  it,  but  were  swept 
off  in  a  moment  by  the  fire  of  PkUip^a  men.  Still,  the  English  soldiers,  led 
by  their  captains,  supplied  the  places  of  the  slain.  But  again  and  again 
were  they  swept  from  the  fatal  avenue.  Six  captains  and  a  great  many  men 
had  fallen,  and  a  partial,  but  momentarv,  recoil  from  the  face  of  death  took  place. 

Meanwhile,  a  nandful,  under  the  mrtunate  Moady,  had,  as  miraculous  as 
it  may  seem,  got  within  the  fort.  These  were  contendinffhand  to  hand 
with  the  Indians,  and  at  fearful  odds,  when  the  cry  of  ^Thev  run  !  they 
run  !  "  brought  to  their  assistance  a  considerable  body  of  their  fellow-soldienk 
They  were  now  enabled  to  drive  the  Indians  from  their  main  breastwork, 
and  their  slaughter  became  immense.  Flying  from  wigwam  to  wigwam — 
men,  women  and  children,  indiscriminately,  were  hewn  down,  and  lay  in 
heaps  upon  the  snow.  Being  now  masters  of  the  fort,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Church,  who  led  the  second  party  that  entered  the  fort,  General 
Winslow  was  about  to  quarter  the  army  m  it  for  the  present,  which  offered 
comfortable  habitations  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  besides  a  plentiful  supply 
of  provisions.  But  one  of  the  captains  *  and  a  surgeon  opposed  the  meas- 
ure ;  probably  firom  the  apprehension  that  the  woods  was  full  of  Indians, 
who  would  continue  their  attacks  upon  tliem,  and  drive  them  out  in  their 
turn.  There  was,  doubtless,  some  reason  for  this,  which  was  strengthened 
from  the  fact  that  manv  English  were  killed  af^r  they  had  possessed 
themselves  of  the  fort,  by  those  whom  they  had  just  dispossessed  of  iL 
Notwithstanding,  had  ChurctCs  advice  been  followed,  perhaps  many  of  the 
lives  of  the  wounded  would  have  been  saved ;  for  he  was  seldom  out  in  his 
judgment,  as  his  continued  successes  proved  afterwards. 

After  fighting  three  hours,  the  English  wiere  obliged  to  march  18  miles, 
before  the  wounded  could  be  dressed,  and  in  a  most  dismal  and  boisterous 
niffht.  Eighty  English  were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  150  wounded,  many  of 
whom  died  afterwards.  The  shattered  army  left  the  ground  in  considerable 
haste,  leaving  eight  of  their  dead  in  the  fort 

Philip,  and  such  of  his  warriors  as  escaped  unhurt,  fled  into  a  place  of 
safety,  until  the  enemy  had  retired ;  when  they  returned  again  to  the  fort 
The  English,  no  doubt,  apprehended  a  pursmt,  but  Philip,  not  knowing 
their  distressed  situation,  and,  perhaps,  judging  of  their  loss  from  the  few 
dead  which  they  left  behind,  made  no  attempt  to  harass  them  in  their 
retreat  Before  the  fight  was  over,  many  of  the  wigwams  were  set  on  Gre, 
Into  these,  hundreds  of  innocent  women  and  children  had  crowded  them- 
selves, and  perished  in  the  general  conflagration !  And,  as  a  writer  of  that 
day  expresses  himself,  ^  no  man  knoweth  how  many."  The  English  learned 
afterwards,  from  some  that  fell  into  their  hands,  that  in  all  about  700 
perished.f 

The  sufferings  of  the  English,  after  the  fi^ht,  are  almost  without  a  par- 
allel in  history.  The  horrors  of  Moscow  will  not  longer  be  remembered. 
The  myriads  of  modem  Europe,  assembled  there,  bear  but  small  propor- 

*"  Probably  Moaely,  who  seems  always  to  have  had  a  large  share  in  the  direction  of  all  aA 
lairs  when  present 

t  There  is  printed  in  Hutchinson^*  Hist.  Mass.  i.  900.  a  letter  which  ^ves  the  particulars  of 
the  Narraganset  fight.  I  have  compared  it  wiih  the  orieinal,  and  find  it  correct  in  the  main 
particulars.  He  mistakes  in  ascribing  it  to  Major  Bradford^  for  it  is  signed  by  Jatm*  Oliver, 
one  of  the  Plimouth  captains.  Hutcnimon  copied  from  a  copy,  which  was  without  signature* 
He  omits  a  passage  concerning  THJi,  or  THfe,  who,  Oliver  says,  confirmed  his  narrative. 
That  man  had  "  married  an  IniHan,  a  Wompanoag — and,  says  Olioer.  he  shot  20  times  at  us 
is  the  swamp— was  taken  at  Providence,  fby  Captain  /^eimer,]  Jan.  14th— broueht  to  us  the 
16ih— executed  the  18th ;  a  sad  wretch.  He  never  heard  a  sermon  but  once  this  14  years ;  he 
never  heard  of  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  father  efoing  to  recall  him,  lost  his  head,  and 
lies  unburied.''  Hubbard  says,  (Narrative,  59,)  that  "lie  was  condemned  to  die  the  death  of 
a  traitor,'^  and  traitors  of  those  davs  were  quartered.  **  As  to  bis  religion,  he  was  found  as 
ieiiorant  as  an  heathen,  which,  no  doobt,  caused  the  fewer  tears  to  be  shed  oi  his  funeral. 
A  sorrowful  record ! 
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tlon  to  the  number  of  their  countrvmen,  compared  with  that  of  the  army 
of  New  England  and  theirs,  at  the  fight  in  Narragansct. 

Colonel  Church,  then  only  d  volunteer,  was  in  this  fight,  and  we  ^vill  hear 
a  few  of  his  observationa  **  By  this  time,  the  English  people  in  the  fort  had 
begun  to  set  fire  to  the  wigwams  and  houses,  which  Mr,  Church  labored 
hard  to  prevent ;  they  told  him  they  had  orders  from  the  general  to  bum 
them;  he  begged  them  to  forbear  until  he  had  discoursed  the  generaL** 
Then,  hastenmg  to  him,  he  urged,  that  "  the  wigwams  were  musket-proofj 
being  all  lined  with  baskets  and  tubs  of  grain,  and  other  provisions,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  army  until  the  spring  of  the  year ;  and  every 
wounded  man  might  have  a  good  warm  house  to  lodge  in ;  which,  other- 
wise, would  necessarily  perish  with  the  storms  and  cold.  And,  moreover, 
that  the  armv  had  no  other  provision  to  trust  unto  or  depend  upon ;  that  he 
knew  that  Plymouth  forces  nad  not  so  much  as  one  biscuit  left/'  The  gen- 
eral was  for  acceding  to  Churches  proposition,  but  a  captain  and  a  doctor 
prevented  it,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  the  former  threatening  to  shoot 
the  general's  horse  under  him,  if  he  attempted  to  march  in,  and  the  latter 
said,  Church  should  bleed  to  death  hke  a  dog,  (he  having  been  badly  wounded 
on  entering  the  fort,)  before  he  would  dress  his  wounds,  if  he  gave  such 
advice,  vhurch  then  proceeds :  "  And,  burning  up  all  the  houses  and  pro- 
visions in  the  fort,  the  army  returned  the  same  night  in  the  storm  and  cold. 
And,  I  suppose,  every  one  tliat  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
night's  march,  deeply  laments  the  miseries  that  attended  them ;  especially 
the  wounded  and  dying  men.  But  it  mercifldly  came  to  pass  that  Capt 
•Andrew  Bekhar  arrived  at  Mr.  SmWs,  [in  Narraganset,]  that  very  night  from 
Boston,  with  a  vessel  loaden  with  provisions  for  the  army,  who  must  other- 
wise have  perished  for  want"  * 

After  the  English  army  had  gone  into  quarters  at  Wickford,  the  Connecticut 
troops  returned  home,  which  was  considered  very  detrimental  to  the  service 
by  the  other  colonies ;  and  soon  after  a  reinforcement  of  1000  men  was  as- 
sembled at  Boston  and  ordered  to  the  assistance  ef  tlieir  countrymen.  In 
their  march  to  Narraganset  in  the  beginning  of  Jan.  1676,  they  suffered  intol- 
erably from  the  cold ;  no  less  than  11  men  were  frozen  to  death,  and  many 
others  were  taken  sick  by  reason  of  their  exposure  in  that  severe  season. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  sent  deputies  to  the  commander-in-chief  to  treat 
of  peace ;  but  it  was  judged  that  they  were  insincere  in  their  overtures,  and  no 
terms  were  settled.  While  matters  were  thus  progressing,  Philip  removed  his 
provisions,  women  and  children  to  a  strong  place  protected  oy  rocks,  in  a 
swamp,  about  20  Hiiles  from  the  late  battle-ground  in  Narraganset,  into 
the  country  of  the  Nipmuks.  At  length,  the  weatlier  having  become  mild,  and 
the  Connecticut  forces  returned,  together  with  a  body  of  Mohegans  under 
Uncos,  it  was  resolved  to  suprise  Philip  in  his  rocky  fortress.  Accordingly 
(he  army,  consisting  now  of  1600  men,  marched  out  on  this  enterprise.  On 
its  approach,  the  Indians  abandoned  their  position  and  fled  farther  northward. 
They  were  pursued  a  small  distance,  and  about  60  or  70  of  them  killed  and 
taken,  (probably  women  and  children.)  The  army  soon  after  returned  home, 
and  was  chiefly  disbanded. 

On  27  Jan.,  while  the  army  was  pursuing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians, 
a  party  of  about  300  attacked  Mr.  ffiUiam  CarpenUr'a  plantation,  and  attempted 
to  burn  his  house,  which  they  set  on  fire,  but  those  within  succeeded  in  but- 
ting it  out.  In  the  skirmish,  one  of  their  number  was  killed,  and  two  of^the 
whites  were  wounded.  The  assaulting  party  collected  and  drove  off  from 
this  place  180  sheep,  50  large  cattle,  and  15  horses,  and  from  a  Mr.  Harris 
another  drove  of  cattle,  and  killed  his  negro  servantf 

Soon  after  this,  Philip,  with  many  of  his  followers,  left  that  part  of  the 

•  "  Our  wounded  men,  (in  namber  about  160,|  being  dressed,  we^e  sent  into  Rliode  Island. 
as  the  best  place  for  their  accommodalion  j  wnere,  accordingly ,r  they  were  kindly  receivea 
by  the  governor  and  others,  only  some  churlish  Quakers  were  not  free  to  entertain  them,  until 
compelled  by  the  governor.  Of  so  inhumane,  peevish  aiKl  untoward  a  disposition  are  these 
NabalSf  as  not  to  vouchsafe  civility  to  those  ihat  had  ventured  their  lives,  and  received  dangerous 
wounds  in  their  defence."     Old  Tnd.  ClironicU,  74. 

t  Old  lodian  Chronicle,  58,  59^Hubbard,  59. 
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country,  and  resided  in  different  places  upon  Connecticut  River.  Some  report 
that  he  toolc  up  his  residence  near  Albany,  and  that  he  solicited  the  Mohawks 
to  aid  him  against  the  English,  but  without  success. 

The  story  of  the  foul  stratagem  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  PhUip 
for  this  object,  is,  if  true,  the  deepest  stain  upon  his  character.  According 
to  one  of  the  historians  *  of  the  war,  it  was  reported  at  Boston,  in  the  end  of 
June,  or  beginning  of  July,  1676,  that  **  those  Indians  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Mauauawogs,  (or  Mohawks,  L  e.  man-eaters,)  had  lately  fallen  upon 
Pkiljpy  and  killed  40  of  his  men.  And  if  the  variance  between  Philip  and 
the  Mauquawogs  came  to  pass,  as  is  commonly  reported  and  apprehended, 
there  was  a  marvellous  finger  of  God  in  it  For  we  hear  that  Phiiipj  beinff 
this  winter  entertained  in  the  Mohawks'  country,  made  it  his  design  to  breed 
a  quarrel  between  the  English  and  them ;  to  effect  which,  divers  of  our 
returned  captives  do  report,  that  he  resolved  to  kill  some  scattering  Mohawks, 
and  then  to  say  that  the  English  had  done  it ;  but  one  of  these,  whom  he 
thought  to  have  killed,  was  only  wounded,  and  got  away  to  his  countrymen, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  not  the  English,  but  Philip^  bad  killed  the 
men  mat  were  murdered ;  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  the  Mohawks  upon 
the  English,  he  brought  them  upon  himself 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  ^  Letters  to  Lonpor  "  has  this  passage  f 
concerning  PhUip'a  visit  to  the  Mohawks.  **  King  Philivy  and  some  of  these 
northern  mdians,  being  wandered  up  towards  Albany,  tne  Mohucks  marched 
out  very  strong,  in  a  warlike  posture,  upon  them,  putting  them  to  flight,  and 

gursuing  them  as  &r  as  Hassicke  River,  which  is  about  two  days'  march 
om  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  River  to  the  north-east,  killing  divers,  and 
bringing  away  some  prisoners  with  great  pride  and  triumph,  which  ill.  suc- 
cess on  that  side,  where  they  did  not  expect  anv  enemy,  having  lately  en- 
deavored to  make  up  the  ancient  animosities,  did  very  much  daunt  and  dis- 
courage the  said  northern  Indians,  so  that  some  hundreds  came  in  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  English  at  Plimouth  colony,  and  PhUip  himself  is 
run  skulking  away  into  some  swamp,  with  not  above  ten  men  attending  him." 
Although  Philip  was  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  frontier  by  some,  and  by 
others  to  be  ^  snugly  stowed  away  in  some  swamp,"  yet  his  warriors,  whether 
directed  by  him  m  person  or  not,  is  immaterial,  as  every  tiling  was  done 
against  the  English  that  could  well  he  under  such  broken  circumstances  as 
he  now  labored.  On  the  10  Feb.  1676,  they  surprised  Lancaster  with  com- 
plete success,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  fully  narrate  in  our  next 
chapter.  Eleven  days  ailer,  (21  Feb.j  about  300  Indians  attacked  Medfield, 
and  in  suite  of  200  soldiers  stationed  tnere  to  guard  it,  burnt  about  50  houses, 
killed  18  of  its  inhabitants,  and  wounded  20  others.  Amone  the  slain  were 
Lieutenant  Adams  and  his  wife :  the  latter  was  killed  accioentally  by  Cap- 
tain Jacob,  She  was  in  bed  in  a  chamber,  under  which  was  a  room  occupied 
by  the  soldiers ;  as  Captain  Jacoh  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  his  gun  went 
off,  the  ball  from  which  passed  through  the  chamber  floor  and  killed  her. 

The  Indians  managed  this  attack  with  their  usual  skill ;  having  placed  some 
of  their  number  prepared  with  fire  implements  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
they  set  the  houses  on  fire,  "  as  it  were,"  says  Major  CrookWy  **  in  one  instant 
of  tune."  And  as  the  people  issued  out  of  them,  parties  lay  ready  and  shot 
them  down.  As  soon  as  the  whites  were  mustered  to  oppose  them,  they 
retired  over  the  bridge  towards  Sherburne,  and  set  it  on  fire,  so  that  the  sol- 
diers could  not  pursue  them.  In  the  pride  of  their  success,  they  now  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  whites,  and  stuck  it  up  on  a  post  of  the  bridge.    It  reads, 

**  Know  by  this  paver,  that  the  Indians  thai  thou  hast  provoked  to  toralK  and 
anger  toiU  war  this  21  years  if  you  wUL  There  are  many  Indians  yd.  We  come 
300  at  this  time.  You  must  consider  the  Indians  lose  notfung  but  their  life.  You 
must  lose  your  fair  houses  and  caUle.'^l 

On  the  13  March,  the  cntuie  town  of  Groton,  consisting  of  4'>  houses, 
was  burnt,  except  one  garrison,§  by  shots  from  which  sevenil  Indians  were 
said  to  have  been  killed.  

♦  Dr.  /.  Mather,  Brief  HIsL  38.  f  Chronicle,  99. 

J  Oookin*s  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indifui9.*..The  above  leUer  wm  doubUess  written  by  wme  of 
the  Christian  Indians  who  had  joined  Phiiip.  .     _ 

(  Id  our  C*n»me&,  80,  it  is  said  that  Groton  was  burnt  oothe  I4ih}  that  Mijor  WUiard^s 
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Philip  had  for  some  time  directed  matters  with  such  address  that  his 
enemies  could  not  tell  where  or  bow  to  meet  him,  or  whether  he  actually 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frontiers  or  not  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
his  special  asency  and  direction  in  all  the  important  enterprises.  On  the  18 
March,  NorUiampton  was  assaulted,'  but  not  with  quite  as  good  success  as 
was  anticipated  by  the  besiegers ;  for  they  lost  eleven  men,  while  the  whites 
had  but  three  killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  27  March,  a  laree  body  of  900  Indians,  as  was  supposed,  were 
discovered  encamped  not  rar  from  Marlborough,  which  they  had  burnt  the 
day  before.  A  company  of  men  belonging  to  that  town,  attached  themselves 
to  a  number  of  soldiers  under  one  Lieutenant  Jacobs^  who,  falling  upon  them 
in  the  night  while  they  were  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  killed  and  wounded 
about  40  of  them,  without  any  loss  to  tliemselves. 

The  hidians  seem  to  have  resolved  that  this  midnight  assassination  should 
not  go  long  unrequited,  and  events  so  determined,  as  what  we  are  about  to 
relate  will  fully  exemplify.  On  the  morning  of  the  20  April,  the  largest 
body  of  Indians  which  had  at  any  time  appeared,  attacked  Sudbury,  and 
before  resistance  could  be  made,  set  fire  to  several  buildings,  which  were 
consumed.  The  inhabitants,  however,  made  a  brave  stand,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  Some  soldiers  from  Watertown,  under  Captain  Hugh  Maaon ;  and 
the  Indians  retreated  over  tlie  brid^,  and  were  prevented  mm  doing  any 
further  mischief  during  the  day,  against  Sudbury. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Concord  hearing  of  the  distress  at  Sudbury,  sallied 
forth  for  its  protection.  As  they  approached  a  garrison  house,  they  discovered 
a  few  Indians,  and  pursued  them.  These,  as  it  proved,  were  a  decoy,  and 
they  soon  found  themselves  ambushed  on  every  side.  They  fought  with 
desperation,  but  were  all,  except  one,  cut  off,  being  eleven  in  number.  This 
affair  took  place  immediately  after  Captain  Wadnoorih  had  marched  from 
Sudbury  with  70  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison  at  Marlborough ;  and  the 
news  of  tlie  situation  of  the  place  he  had  just  left  reached  his  destination  aa 
soon  as  he  did ;  and  although  he  had  marched  all  die  day  and  night  before,  and 
his  men  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue,  yet,  taking  Captain  mKkUbank  and 
about  ten  men  from  the  garrison  at  Marlborough,  he  marched  directly  back 
for  Sudbury.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  thev  arrived  within  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  town,  near  where  a  body  or  about  500  Indians  had  pre- 
pared an  ambush  behind  the  hilla  From  thence  they  sent  out  two  or  three 
of  their  party,  who  crossed  the  march  of  the  English,  and,  being  discovered 
by  them,  affected  to  fly  through  fear,  to  decoy  them  into  a  pursuit  This 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  with  great  boldness  the  Indians  began  the  attack. 
For  some  time  the  English  maintained  good  order,  and,  having  retreated  to 
an  adjacent  hill,  lost  but  five  men  for  near  four  hours.  Meantime  the  Indians 
had  lost  a  great  number,  which  so  increased  their  rage  that  they  resolved  to 
put  in  practice  another  stratagem,  which  it  seems  they  had  not  blefore  thought 
of.  They  immediately  set  the  woods  on  fire  to  windward  of  the  English, 
which  spread  with  great  rapidity,  owing  to  an  exceeding  high  wind  and 
the  dryness  of  the  grass  and  other  combustibles.  This  stratagem  likewise 
succeeded,  even  better  than  the  first ;  that,  although  it  served  to  bring  on  the 
attack,  was  near  proving  fatal  to  its  originators,  but  this  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  fury  of  the  flames  soon  drove  the  English  from  their 
advantageous  position,  which  gave  the  Indians  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
them  with  their  tomahawks !  Many  were  now  able  to  fall  upon  one,  and 
resistance  fast  diminished.  All  but  about  twenty  were  killed  or  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerore ;  among  the  former  were  the  two  captains ;  some 
of  those  that  escaped  took  shelter  in  a  mill  not  far  off,  and  were  saved  by 
the  arrival  of  a  few  men  under  Captain  PrtrUice^  and  a  company  under 
Captain  CrowdL  Both  of  these  officers  and  their  men  very  narrowly  eth 
C4iped  the  fate  of  WouUwoflk,^    As  the  former  was  about  to  fall  into  a  fatal 


bouse  was  burnt  first,  and  that  "  afterwards  they  destroyed  66  mora  there,  leaving  bat  six 
bouses  standtug  io  the  whole  town.'' 

*  "  So  insolent  were  the  Indians  grown  upon  their  first  success  agaittst  Captain  WatUwortiip 
thai  tbvy  sent  us  word,  to  provide  store  of  good ehMrt  fbt  ibay  inieaded  to  dine  with  at  fat 
Boaton]  on  the  election  day."    ChromcU,  96. 
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Bnare,  he  was  rescued  by  a  company  fh>iii  a  garrison ;  and  as  the  latter  ap- 
proached Sudbury,  he  saved  himself  b^  pursuing  an  unexpected  route ;  and, 
though  attacked,  he  succeeded  in  fightmg  his  way  through  the  Indians  with 
a  loss  only  of  six  or  seven  of  his  men.  Captain  CroweU^i  arrival  at  this  ^time 
was  accidental,  though  fortunate ;  being  on  his  return  fi*om  Quabaog,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  that  garrison.*  With  this  great  acluevement 
ended  the  chief  operationB  in  Massachusetts ;  and  we  have  now  to  return 
towards  Plimouth. 

When  success  no  longer  attended  PMUp  in  Massaehusetts,  those  of  his 
allies  whom  he  bad  seduced  into  the  war,  upbraided  and  accused  him  of 
bringing  all  their  misfortunes  upon  them ;  that  they  had  no  cause  of  war 
against  the  English,  and  had  not  engaged  in  it  but  for  his  solicitations ;  and 
many  of  the  tribes  scattered  themselves  in  different  directions.  With  all 
that  would  follow  him,  as  a  last  retreat,  PkUip  returned  to  Pokanoket  The 
Pecomptuck  or  Deerfieid  Indians  were  among  the  fhrst  who  abandoned  his 
cause,  and  many  of  the  other  Nipmucks  and  Narragansets  soon  followed 
their  example. .  ' 

On  the  11th  of  July,  he  attempted  to  surprise  Taunton,  but  was  repulsedf. 
His  camp  was  now  at  Matapoiset  The  English  came  upon  him  here,  under 
Captain  C^urcft,  who  captured  many  of  his  people,  but  he  escaped  over 
Taunton  River,  as  he  had  done  a  year  before,  but  m  the  opposite  direction, 
and  screened  himself  once  more  m  the  woods  of  Pocasset  He  used  many 
stratagems  to  cut  off  Captain  Churchy  and  seems  to  have  watched  and  fol- 
lowed him  fi*om  place  to  place,  until  the  end  of  this  month ;  but  he  was 
continually  losing  one  company  of  his  men  after  another.  Some  scouts 
ascertained  that  he,  and  many  of  his  men,  were  at  a  certain  place  upon 
Taunton  River,  and,  from  appearances,  were  about  to  repass  it  His  camp 
¥ras  now  at  this  place,  and  the  chief  of  his  warriors  with  him.  Some  sol- 
diers from  Bridgewater  fell  upon  them  here,  on  Sunday,  July  90,  and  killed 
ten  warriors;  but  PhUivj  having  disguised  himself^  escaped.^  His  uncle, 
Mkompoifij  was  among  the  slain,  and  his  own  sister  token  prisoner. 

The  late  attempt  by  PkUip  upon  Taunton  had  caused  the  people  of  Bridge- 
water  to  be  more  watchfUl,  and  some  were  continually  on  thje  scout  Some 
time  in  the  day,  Saturday,  29  July,  four  men,  as  they  were  ranging  the  woods, 
discovered  one  Indian,  and,  rightly  judging  there  were  more  at  hand,  made 
all  haste  to  inform  the  other  mhabitants  of  Bridgewater  of  their  discovery. 
Comfmi  WilHs  and  Joieph  Edavn  were  **  pressed  "  to  ^o  *<  post "  to  the  govern- 
or of  Pljmoutb,  at  Marshfield,  who  ^went  to  Plunouth  with  them,  the 
next  day,  {90  Julv,]  to  send  Captain  Churtk  with  his  company.  And  Captain 
Chutck  came  witn  them  to  Monponset  on  the  sabbath,  and  came  no  ftuther 
diat  day,  he  told  them  he  would  meet  them  the  next  day."  Here  WUlis  and 
Sdion  left  him,  and  arrived  at  home  in  the  evening.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  Church  in  their  neighborhood,  31  men  <*  went  out  on  Monday,  sup- 
posing to  meet  with  Captain  Church;  but  they  came  upon  the  enemy  and 
rought  with  them,  and  took  17  of  them  alive,  and  also  much  plunder.  And 
they  all  returned,  and  not  one  of  them  fell  by  the  enemy ;  and  received  no 
help  from  CherehP  This  account  is  eiven  from  an  old  manuscript,  but  who 
its  author  was  is  not  certain.§  ChurtKt  account  differs  considerably  from  it 
He  says,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  and  his  company  marched 
ftt>m  Plimouth,  ^they  heard  a  smart  firing  at  a  distance  flt>m  them,  but  it 

*  Old  Indian  Cbronide  79,  92,  93,^Hubbard,  90.r^aookm*»  MS.  Hist.-«.A  too  of  Captain 
Wddsworlh  caused  a  mooumenl  to  be  erected  upon  the  place  of  this  fij^t.  with  an  inscription 
upon  it,  which  time  has  discovered  to  be  erroneous  in  some  of  its  hbtoricsil  particulars.  It 
was  recently  standing  to  the  west  of  Sudbury  causeway,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
great  road  that  leads  from  Boston  to  Worcester.    Hayi,  ItS.  flUmes,  i.  380. 

t  A  captive  ne^ro  made  bis  escape  from  Philij/t  men,  and  gave  notice  of  their  intention } 
"  whereupon  the  inhabitants  stood  upon  their  guaid.  and  souldjen  were  timously  sent  in  to 
them  for  their  relief  and  defence.^'    Prevalmey  of  Prayer ,  8. 

X  "  Tis  said  that  he  had  newly  cut  ofi"  his  hair,  (hat  he  might  not  be  known.''  Hubbard, 
Nor.  101. 

^  It  is  published  by  Mr.  MUehell,  in  hit  vahiaMe  aeeoont  of  Bridgewater,  and  supposed  to  bavs 
been  wniten  by  C<Nii/'«i«  TfUto,  named  above.    See  1  Coll.  Msm.  Hiat  Soe.  m  ld7. 
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iieiiig  near  night,  and  the  firing  of  short  continuance,  they  missed  the  placet 
uud  went  into  Bridgewater  town." 

On  the  1  August,  the  intrepid  Chath  came  upon  PhUipB  head-quarters, 
killed  and  took  about  130  of  his  people,  PhUip  himself  veiy  narrowly  escap- 
ing. Such  was  his  precipitation,  that  he  left  all  his  wampum  behind,  and  lus 
wife  and  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  Chunk, 

No  sooner  had  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  begun  to  attract 
attention,  (which,  however,  was  not  until  a  long  time  after  they  had  been 
destroyed,)  much  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  fate  of  this  son  of  the 
fiunous  Mdaeomd ;  and  it  was  not  until  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  that 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  sold  into  slavery !  It  is  gratifying  to  learn 
what  did  become  of  him,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  fti^ct  must  cause  pain 
ID  every  humane  breast ;  not  more  for  the  lot  of  young  Mdacomdy  than  for 
the  wretched  depravity  of  the  minds  of  those  who  advised  and  executed  the 
decree  of  slavery  upon  him. 

Great  numbers  of  PhUift  people  were  sold  lor  slaves  in  foreign  countries. 
Jn  the  beginning  of  the  war  Captain  Mosdy  captured  80,  who  were  confined 
at  Plimouth.  In  September  following,  178  were  put  on  board  a  vessel  com- 
manded by  Captain  SjpragiUj  who  saijed  fix>m  Plimouth  with  them  for  Spain. 

Otunk*  relates  the  attack  of  Aug.  1  upon  the  flying  chief  as  follows: — 
<*Next  morning,  [after  the  skirmish  in  which  Akkompmn  vras  killed,]  Capt 
Chuatk  moved  veiy  early  with  his  company,  which  was  increased  by  many  of 
Bridgewater  that  listed  under  him  for  that  expedition,  and,  by  their  piloting, 
he  soon  came,  very  still,  to  the  top  of  the  great  tree  which  the  enemy  had 
fidlen  across  the  river;  and  the  captain  spied  an  Indian  sitting  upon  the 
stump  of  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  he  clapped  his  gun  up,  and  had 
doubtless  despatched  him,  but  that  one  of  his  own  Indians  called  hastily  to 
him  not  to  fire,  for  he  believed  it  was  one  of  his  own  men ;  upon  which  the 
Indian  upon  the  stump  looked  about,  and  CapL  CkurdCs  Indian,  seeing  his 
iace,  perceived  his  mistake,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  Philip ;  clapped  up  his 
ffun  and  fired,  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  Philip  immediately  threw  himself  ofiT 
me  stump,  leaped  down  a  bank  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  made  his  escape. 
Capt  Chiiaxh,  as  soon  as  possible,  got  over  the  river,  and  scattered  in  quest  of 
Phdip  and  his  companv,  but  the  enemy  scattered  and  fled  every  way ;  but  he 
picked  up  a  considerable  many  of  their  women  and  children,  among  which 
were  Phdip^i  wife  and  son  of  about  nine  years  old."  The  remainder  of  the 
dav  was  spent  in  pursuing  the  flying  Philipj  who,  with  his  Narraxansets,  was 
still  formidable.  They  picked  up  many  prisoners,  firom  whom  tney  learned 
the  fi)rce  of  those  of  whom  they  were  in  pursuit  At  night,  Ckuaxh  was  under 
obligation  to  return  to  his  men  ho  had  lefl,  but  commissioned  Li^ifooiy  cap- 
tain, to.  lead  a  par^  on  discovery.  Lightfoat  returned  in  the  morning  with 
ffood  success,  havmg  made  an  important  discovery,  and  taken  13  prisoners. 
Vhwrch  immediately  set  out  to  follow  up  their  advantage.  He  soon  came 
where  they  had  made  fires,  and  shortly  alter  overtook  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  **  were  faint  and  tired,"  and  who  informed  them  ''that  PAt/^,  with 
a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  were  a  little  before."  It  was  almost  sunset 
when  they  came  near  enough  to  observe  them,  and  ^  Philip  soon  came  to  a 
i<top,  and  fell  to  breaking  and  chopping  wood,  to  make  fijres ;  and  a  great 
Qoise  they  made."  Cfturon,  concentrating  his  followers,  formed  them  into  a 
circle,  and  set  down  **  without  any  noise  or  fire."  Their  prisoners  showed 
great  signs  of  fear,  but  were  easily  put  in  confidence  by  the  conciliatory  con- 
duct of  Church,  Thus  stood  matters  in  ChwrdCi  camp  through  the  night  of 
the  2  August,  1676.  At  dawn  of  day,  he  told  his  prisoners  they  must  remain 
Still  where  they  were,  until  the  fight  was  over,  (for  he  now  had  every  reason 
to  expect  a  severe  one  shortly  to  follow,)  **'  or,  as  soon  as  the  firing  ceased, 
they  must  follow  the  tracks  of  his  company,  and  come  to  them.  (An  Indian 
!b  next  to  a  bloodhound  to  follow  a  track.)  "t 

It  being  now  light  enough  to  make  the  onset,  Charek  sent  forward  two 
soldiers  to  learn  PkUxfl^s  position.  PMlipj  no  less  wary,  had,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  out  two  spies,  to  see  if  any  were  in  pursuit  of  him.    The  re* 

•  Hist.  PAif^f  War,  38,  ed.  4C0.  tlhid.99. 
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spective  spies  of  the  two  famous  chiefs  ^ve  the  alarm  to  both  camps  at  the 
sanio  time ;  but,  unhappily  for  PhUtpy  his  antagonist  was  prepared  for  the 
event,  while  he  was  not.  ^  All  fled  at  the  first  tidings,  fof  the  spies,]  left 
tlieir  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  wooden  spits,  and  run 
into  a  swamp  with  no  other  break&st,  than  what  Capt.  Churai  aiderwarda 
treated  them  with."  Church  sent  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  haae  Howlandj  on  one 
side  of  the  swamp,  while  himself  ran  upon  the  other,  each  with  a  small 
party,  hoping,  as  the  swamp  was  small,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any.  Ex- 
pecting that  when  PkUip  should  discover  the  English  at  tlie  farther  extremi- 
ty of  the  swamp,  he  would  turn  back  in  his  own  track,  and  so  escape  at  the 
same  place  he  entered,  Church  had,  therefore,  stationed  an  ambush  to  entrap 
him  in  such  an  event    But  the  wariness  of  Philip  disappointed  him.    He,  I 

thinking  that  the  English  would  pursue  him  into  tne  swamp,  had  formed  an  | 

ambush  for  them  also,  but  was,  in  like  manner,  disappointed.  He  had,  at 
the  same  time,  sent  fbrward  a  band  of  his  warriors,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  \ 

Church  and  HowUauL  They,  at  first,  attempted  to  fly,  and  then  offered  re- 
sistance ;  but  Church  ordered  Matthias*  to  tell  them  the  impracticability  of 
such  a  step.  He  accordinglv  called  to  them,  and  said,  ^  If  they  fired  omt  gun 
iheu  toere  all  dead  men/*  This  threat,  with  the  presence  of  the  English  and 
Indians,  so  amazed  them,  that  they  suffered  **  the  English  to  come  and  take 
the  guns  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  were  both  charged  and  cocked." 
Having  secured  these  with  a  ffuard,  armed  with  the  guns  just  taken  from 
them,  Church  presses  through  the  swamp  in  search  of  PhUip^  towards  the 
end  at  which  that  chief  had  entered.  Having  waited  until  he  nad  no  hopes 
of  ensnaring  Captain  Chtarchy  Philip  now  moved  on  after  the  company  he 
bad  sent  forward,  and  thus  the  two  parties  met  The  English  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  discovery,  and,  covered  by  trees,  made  the  first  ^re, 
PkUip  stood  his  ground  for  a  time,  and  maintained  a  desperate  fijj^ht ;  but,  a 
main  body  of  his  warriors  having  been  captured,  which,  by  this  time,  he 
began  to  apprehend,  as  they  did  not  come  to  his  aid,  he,  therefore,  fled  faock 
to  the  point  where  he  entered  the  swamp,  and  thus  fell  into  a  second  am- 
bush. Here  tlie  English  were  worsted,  having  one  of  their  number  slam, 
▼iz.  2%nna8  Lucas^  f  of  Plimouth :  thus  escaped,  for  a  few  days,  PhUip  and 
some  of  his  best  captains :  such  were  Tuapaquin  and  Tatoaan,  This  was 
August  the  3d,  and  Philip^s  numbers  had  oecreased,  since  the  Ist,  173)  by 
the  exertions  of  Church,  f 

PhUipj  having  now  but  few  followers  lefl,  was  driven  firom  place  to  place, 
and  lastly  to  his  ancient  seat  near  Pokanoket  The  English,  fbr  a  long  time, 
had  endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  find  him  off  his  suard ;  fbr  he 
was  always  the  first  who  was  apprized  of  their  approach.  He  having  put  to 
death  one  of  his  qwn  men  fbr  advising  him  to  make  peace,  this  man's 
brother,  whose  name  was  Alderman,  fearing  the  same  fate,  deserted  him, 
and  ^ve  Captain  Church  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  oflered  to  lead  him  i 

to  his  camp.    Early  on  Saturday  morning,  12  Aug.,  Church  came  to  the  | 

swamp  where  PhUip  was  encamped,  and,  before  he  was  discovered,  had 
placed  a  guard  about  it,  so  as  to  encompass  it,  except  a  small  place.  He 
then  ordered  Captain  Golding  §  to  rush  into  the  swamp,  and  fall  upon  Philip 
in  his  camp;  which  he  immediately  did — but  was  discovered  as  he  ap« 
preached^  and,  as  usual,  PhUip  was  the  first  to  fly.  Having  but  just  awaked 
nrom  sleep,  and  having  on  but  a  part  of  his  clothes,  he  fled  with  all  his 
might  Cfoming  du-ectly  upon  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian,  who  composed 
a  part  of  the  ambush  at  the  edge  of  the  s^vanip,  the  Englishman's  gim  missed 
fipQ,  but  Miermarij  the  Indian,  whose  gun  was  loaded  with  two  balls,  '^  sent 


**  One  of  ChurcWt  Indian  soldiers,  but  of  whom  Ae  makes  no  mention. 

t  An  Improvident  fellow,  given  to  iuioKicatjon,  and,  fmm  Churches  expression  about  bii 
being  killed, ''  not  beiu^  so  careful  as  he  might  have  been,"  it  leaves  room  to  doubt  whether 
he  were  not,  at  this  time,  under  tlte  elTecU  of  liauor.  He  had  been  oden  fined,  and  once 
whipped,  fbr  gettinr  drunk,  beating  his  wife  and  cnildren,  defaming  the  character  of  deceased 
nagistrates,  and  other  misdemeanors. 

1  ChurchfW.    In  the  account  of  TWsoii,  Ckurth**  narrative  is  continued. 

A  Captain  Rogtr  Gotdden^  of  R.  I.  Plimouth  granted  him  100  acres  of  land  ca  Pocan«| 
ia  1676,  for  his  eminent  services.    Flim,  Recorda. 

4* 
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one  through  his  heart,  and  another  not  above  two  inches  from  it    He  fell 
upon  hia  tace  in  the  mud  and  water,  with  his  gun  under  him." 

"  Cold,  with  the  beast  he  slew,  he  sleeps ; 
O'er  him  no  filial  spirit  weeps ; 

Even  thai  he  lived,  is  for  his  conqueror's  tongue ; 
By  foes  alone  his  death-sonr  must  be  song  ; 

No  chronicles  but  theirs  shall  tell 

His  mournful  doom  to  future  times ', 

May  these  upon  his  virtues  dwell, 

And  in  his  fate  forget  his  crimes."-^PRAGUK. 

The  name  of  the  man  stationed  with  •^Idemum  was  Caleb  Cook,*  who  had 
shared  in  many  of  Church^a  hazardous  expeditions  before  the  present  See- 
ing that  he  could  not  have  tlie  honor  or  killing  PhUipf  he  was  desirous,  if 
possible,  of  having  a  memento  of  the  mif^hty  exploit  He  therefore  prevailed 
upon  •^Idemum  to  exchange  guns  with  him.  This  gun  was  kept  in  tne  fiunily 
imtil  the  present  century,  when  the  late  haae  Lothrop^  Es<).  of  Plimouth  ob- 
tained the  lock  of  it  from  Mr.  S^vantu  Cooky  late  of  Kmgston.  Sylvanua 
was  great-grandson  of  Cole&.f  Tne  stock  and  barrel  of  the  gim  are  still  re- 
tained by  the  descendants  of  the  name  of  Cook^  There  is  a  gun-lock  shown 
in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  said  to  be  the  same  which  JMtrman 
used  in  shooting  Philio,  This  Alderman  was  a  subject  of  JVeetamoo,  who,  in 
the  commencement  or  this  war,  went  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  and  de- 
sired to  remain  in  peace  with  the  English,  and  immediately  took  up  his  resi- 
dence upon  an  bland,  remote  from  the  tribes  engaged  in  it  But,  after  Philip 
had  returned  to  his  own  country,  JUderman,  upon  some  occasion,  visited 
him.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  learned  the  fiite  of  his  brother  before 
spoken  of;  or  he  may  have  been  killed  in  his  presence.  This  caused  his 
flight  to  the  English,  which  he  thought,  probaoly,  the  last  resort  ibr  ven- 
geance. He  **  came  down  from  thence,  says  Church ;  (where  PkUip'a  camp 
now  was,)  on  to  Sand  Point  over  against  TVipt,  and  hollow'd,  and  made 
signs  to  be  fetch'd  over "  to  the  ifiJand.  He  was  immediately  brought  over, 
and  save  the.  information  desired.  Captain  Church  had  but  just  arrived  upon 
Rhode  Island,  and  was  about  eight  nules  from  the  upper  end,  where  ^der- 
man  landed.  He  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  minutes,  when  « they  spy'd 
two  horsemen  coming  a  great  pace,"  and,  as  he  prophesied,  **  they  came  with 
tydings."  Major  Sar^ord  and  Capt  GoUUng  were  the  horsemen,  *<who 
immediately  ask'd  Capt  Church  what  he  would  give  to  hear  some  news  of  Philip, 
He  reply'd.  That  wa$  what  he  wanted.^  The  expedition  was  at  once  entered 
upon,  and  JUderman  went  as  their  pilot    But  to  return  to  the  fidl  of  Philip : — 

<*  By  this  time,**  continues  Churchy  **  the  enemy  perceived  they  were  way- 
laid on  the  east  side  of  the  swamp,  tacked  short  about,"  and  were  led  out  of 
their  daneerous  situation  by  the  great  Captain  Annawon.  "The  man  that 
had  shot  down  Philip  ran  with  all  speed  to  Capt  Churchy  and  informed  him 
of  his  exploit,  who  commanded  him  to  be  silent  about  it,  and  let  no  man 
more  know  it  until  they  had  drove  the  svnunp  clean ;  but  when  they  had 
drove  the  swamp  through,  and  found  the  enemy  had  escaped,  or  at  least  the 
most  of  them,  and  the  sun  now  up,  and  the  dew  so  gone  that  they  could  not 
easily  track  them,  the  whole  company  met  together  at  the. place  where  the 
enemy's  night  shelter  was,  and  then  Capt  Church  gave  them  the  news  of 
Philip^s  death.  Upon  which  the  whole  army$  gave  three  loud  huzzas. 
Capt  Church  ordered  his  body  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  mire  on  to  the  upland. 
So  some  of  Capt  ChurcK$  Indians  took  hold  of  him  by  his  stockings,  and 

*  BoiglieSf  b  his  N.  Plymouth,  ii.  168,  says  his  name  was  Franei$ ;  but  as  he  gives  no  author- 
ity, we  adhero  to  older  authority, 

t  This  Caleb  Cook  was  son  of  Jacob ^  of  Plimouth,  and  was  bom  there  S9  Mar.  1651.  He 
bad  two  or  more  brothers ;  Jacob,  bom  14  May.  16^,  and  FrancU,  5  Jan.  1669-^  Henee 
it  is  not  probable  that  Francii  was  a  soldier  at  this  time,  as  he  was  only  in  his  ISlh  year. 

t  Cof.  Matt,  Hist.  8oe.  iv.  6S. 

$  Eighteen  English  and  twenty-two  Indians  constituted  his  army  a  week  before  t  but  we 
know  not  how  many  were  at  the ,  taking  of  Phi^j  though  we  may  suppoae  about  tae 
munber.  Hence  this  eipedition  cost  the  colony  £9. 
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some  by  hiB  small  breeches,  being  otherwise  naked,  and  drew  bun  through 
the  mud  into  the  upland ;  and  a  doleiul,  great,  naked  dirty  beast,  he  looked 
like."  Captain  Ckurdi  then  said,  ^  Forasmuch  as  he  has  caused  many  an  Eng- 
Kshman*8  oodu  io  lie  unburUd  and  rot  above  ground,  not  one  of  his  bones  shall  oe 
buried!'' 

With  the  great  chief,  fell  five  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  one  of  whom 
was  his  chief  captain's  son,*  and  the  very  Indian  who  fired  the  first  gim  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 

^  Philip  having  one  very  remaritable  hand,  being  much  scarred,  occasioned 
by  the  splittinff  of  a  pistol  in  it  formerly,  Capt  Church  gave  the  head  and 
that  hana  to  •^Uerman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him,  to  show  to  such  gentlemen 
as  would  bestow  gratuities  upon  him;  and  accordingly  ho  got  many  a 
penny  by  it"  f 

The  barbarous  usage  of  beheading  and  quartering  traitors  was  now  exe- 
cuted upon  the  fiiUen  Philip.  Chwrth,  ^calling  his  old  Indian  executioner, 
bid  him  behead  and  quarter  him.  Accordingly,  he  came  with  his  hatchet, 
and  stood  over  him,  but  before  he  struck,  he  made  a  small  speech,  directing 
it  to  PhUip/*  saying,  ^  You  have  been  a  very  great  man,  and  have  made  manv  a 
man  (tfraid  of  you ;  but  so  big  as  you  be  I  wiu  now  chop  your  ass  for  you,''  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

His  head  was  sent  to  Plimouth,  where  it  was  exposed  upon  a  gibbet  for 
30  years,  and  one  of  his  hands  to  Boston,  where  it  was  exhibited  .in  savage 
triumph,  and  his  mangled  body  was  denied  the  right  of  sepulture.  It  having 
been  quartered,  was  hung  upon  four  trees,  and  there  left  as  a  monument  ot 
shocking  barbarity. 

Churdi  and  his  company  retiuned  to  the  island  the  same  day,  and  arrived 
with  the  prisoners  at  rlimouth  two  days  after,  namely,  Tuesday,  August  15, 
^  ran^g  through  all  the  woods  in  their  way."  They  now  *' received  their 
premium,  which  was  30  shiUings  per  head,"  for  all  enemies  killed  or  taken, 
<*  instead  of  all  wages,  and  PhUiffs  head  went  at  the  same  price."  Tins 
amounled  to  only  four  and  sixpence  arpiece,  *^  which  was  all  the  reward  they 
had,  except  the  honor  of  killing  PhUip." 

Having  in  the  year  18S24  visited  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  Wampanoag 
sachems,  we  can  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  situation.  There  is  a 
natural  angular  excavation,  in  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  about  6  or  7  feet 
firom  its  base,  where  it  is  said  Philip  and  some  of  his  chief  men  were  sur- 
prised on  the  morning  of  the  12  August  We  have  in  the  Life  of  MassasoU 
described  Mount  Hope,  and  it  is  at  tne  north  part  of  it  that  the  high  rock  is 
situated ;  variously  estimated  from  90  to  50  feet  m  height,  and  is  nearly  3 
miles  from  the  village  of  Bristol.  From  the  seat,  or  throne  of  Kino  Philip, 
as  some  have  called  it,  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Hope  Bay  opens  upon  ua  Near 
the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  fine  spring  of  water,  known  to  this  day  by  the 
name  of  PhUip^s  Spring, 

Mr.  Mien,  the  curious  collector  of  epitaphs,  sajs  *^  the  late  Lieut  Gov. 
Bradford,  [who  died  at  Bristol  in  1806,1  in  early  hfe,  knew  an  aged  squaw, 
who  was  one  of  PhUip^s  tribe,  waa  weU  ac(;[uamted  with  this  sagamore  in 
her  youthful  days,  and  had  often  been  in  his  vrigwanL  The  information, 
through  her,  is,  therefore,  very  direct,  as  to  the  identical  spot,  where  he  fixed 
his  abode.  It  was  a  few  steps  south  of  Capt  James  De  Wf^^s  summer 
house,  near  the  brow  of  a  hill,  but  no  vestige  of  the  wigwam  remains. 
The  eastern  side  of  this  hill  is  very  steep,  vastly  more  so  than  that  at  Horse 
Neck,  down  which  the  infrepid  IPuinam  trotted  his  sure-footed  steed,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  knight  of  the  tenth  century."  <<  When  C%tirv&'t  men 
were  about  to  rush  ufion  Philip,  he  is  said  to  have  evaded  tliem  by  spring- 
ing from  his  wigwam  as  they  were  entering  it,  and  rolling,  like  a  hogshead, 
down  the  precipice,  which  looks  towards  the  bay.  mving  reached  the 
lower  part  of  this  frightful  ledge  of  rocks,  without  breaking  his  bones,  he 
got  upon  his  feet,  and  ran  along  the  shore  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  about 
100  rods,  and  endeavored  to  screen  himself  in  a  swamp,  then  a  quagmJrsi 
but  now  terra  firina." 

*  Very  probably  a  mo  of  Vneompain,  or  Woona^mm,  f  Phitip*s  War. 
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How  much  of  the  above  is  apocrypha]  is  uncertain,  but  that  a  part  of  it 
is  I  have  no  (Joubt  That  PhUijfa  camp  was  near  the  top  of  Mount  Hope  at 
the  time  he  was  surprised^  is  contrary  to  rational  conclusion,  but  seems 
rather  to  have  been  fixed  there  by  the  imagination  of  some  one,  for  the 
pleasure  it  might  afford  them  in  contemplating  the  manner  of  the  chiera 
escape  by  rolling  down  a  rugged  precipice. 

During  the  bloody  contest,  the  pious  Others  wrestled  long  and  often  with 
their  G<m1,  in  prayer,  that  he  would  prosper  their  arms  and  deliver  their 
enemies  into  their  hands ;  and  when,  upon  stated  days  of  prayer,  the  Indians 
gained  advantage,  it  was  looked  upon  ss  a  rebuke  of  Providence,  and  ani- 
mated them  to  greater  sincerity  and  fervor ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  their 
arms  prevailed  upon  such  days,  it  was  viewed  as  an  immediate  interposition 
in  their  favor.  The  philosophic  mind  will  be  shocked  at  the  expressions  of 
some,  very  eminent  in  that  day  for  piety  and  excellence  of  moral  life.  Dr. 
fncrease  Maiher^*  in  speaking  of  the  efficacy  of  praver,  in  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Indians,  says,  ^  Nor  could  they  [the  English]  cease  cryinc 
to  the  Lord  against  PhUip^  until  they  had  prayed  the  bullet  into  his  heart.^ 
And  in  speaking  of  the  slaughter  of  Philip's  people,  at  Narraganset,  he  says, 
*^  We  have  he^  of  two-and-twenty  Indian  captains,  slain  aU  of  them,  and 
brought  down  to  hell  in  one  day."  Again,  in  speaking  of  a  chief  who  had 
sneered  at  the  English  rehgion,  and  who  had,  ^  withal,  added  a  most  hideous 
blasphemy^  immediately  upon  which  a  bullet  took  him  in  the  head,  and 
dashed  out  his  brains,  sending  his  cursed  soul  in  a  moment  amongst  the 
devils,  and  blasphemers,  in  hell  forever."  f 

The  low  ana  vulgar  epithets  |  sneeringly  cast  upon  the  Indians  by  their 
English  contemporaries  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  single  individual,  but  to 
the  English  in  general.§  It  is  too  obvious  that  the  early  historians  viewed 
the  Indians  as  inferior  beings,  and  some  went  so  far  as  hardly  to  allow  them 
to  be  human. 

Like  MaamuoUy  PhQip  always  opposed  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  his  people.  When  Mr.  Elioi  urged  upon  him  its  great  importaboei 
he  said  he  cared  no  more  for  the  gospel  than  he  did  for  a  button  upon  his 
coat.  II  This  does  not  very  well  a^^ree  with  the  account  of  Mr.  GooAtn, 
respecting  PhUip^i  feelings  upon  religious  matters;  at  least,  it  shows  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  such  men  as  the  excellent 
and  benevolent  Chokin,  In  speaking  of  the  Wampanoags,  he  says,  ^  There 
are  some  that  have  hopes  of  their  greatest  and  chiefest  sachem,  named  Philmf 
Uving  at  Pawkunnawkutt.  Some  of  his  chief  men,  as  I  hear,  stand  well 
inclined  to  hear  the  gospel :  and  himself  is  a  person  of  good  understanding 
and  knowlerlge  in  the  best  things.  I  have  heard  him  speak  very  f[ood  words, 
arguing  that  bis  conscience  is  convicted:  but  yet,  though  his  will  is  bowed  to 
embrace  Jestu  Chriaty  his  senmial  and  carnal  lusts  are  strong  bands  to  hold 
him  fast  under  SaUm^s  dominiun^b'*'  f  And  Dr.  Mather  adds,  ^  It  was  not  lon^- 
before  the  hand  which  now  writes,  [1700,]  ufK>n  a  certain  occasion  took  on 
the  jaw  from  the  exposed  skuU  of  that  blasphemous  Uviaikan ;  and  the  re- 
nowned Samud  Lu  hath  since  been  a  pastor  to  an  Ei^liah  congregation. 
Bounding  and  showing  the  praises  of  heaven,  upon  that  very  spot  of  ground, 
where  PhUip  and  his  Indians  were  lately  worshipping  of  the  devil"  ** 

The  error  that  Pkdip  was  grandson  to  JMaMOfoif,  is  so  well  known  to  be 
such,  that  it  would  hardly  seem  to  have  required  notioe,  but  to  inform  the 

■     ■■  I     .  ■  I  ■  I  I        I        ■    I  ,  1  I  .a    -        ■     .  I       .    II  ^.1^—^  I II. 

•  In  his  "  Pr*v8!cney  of  Praj'er,"  page  10.  t  Ibid,  page  7. 

X  ^ch  as  dogtf  wolves,  Mood-himmU,  dement,  devUs-hteamaie.  cakifty  heU^fioHmSf  Jiemd$, 
monttera,  beaettf  d&c.    OcoaHiotiaJ  quolatioos  will  show  what  authors  have  used  these. 

$  The  author  of  "  Indian  Tale4  **  has  fathered  all  he  could  think  of  upon  Mr.  Hithbard.  He 
ffiav  be  called  upon  to  pomt  out  the  passage  iu  that  valuable  author.*  works  where  he  has 
called  one  or  am  of  the  Indians  **  helLhounds."  Such  loose,  gratuitous  expressions  will  not 
do  at  the  har  of  history. 

H  Magnalia. 

%  1  Coil.  Maet.  Hut.  8oe.  i.  200. 

**  Mr.  Lee  was  taken  by  the  French  in  a  voyage  to  England,  and  earned  into  their  coontiy, 
where  he  died,  in  16D1.  Tills  event,  it  was  thought,  hastened  his  end.  Perhaps  the  sor* 
vivinig  natives  did  not  attribute  the  disaster  to  his  usarpinr  their  territory,  and  teaebing  a 
religion  they  could  not  believe }  but  might  tbev  >>ot  wilk  wfiS  propristy  ? 
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reader  of  its  origin.  The  following  passage  from  Jithn  JossdyrCi  work  * 
will,  besides  proving  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  error,  at  least  the  first  writer 
that  BO  denominates  him,  furnish  some  valuable  information.  Speaking  of 
the  Indians  in  general,  he  says,  <*  Their  beads  are  their  money ;  of  these, 
there  are  two  sorts,  blue  beads  and  white  beads;  the  first  is  theur  gold,  the 
last  their  silver.  These  they  work  out  of  certain  sliells,  so  cunningly,  that 
neither  Jew  nor  Daril  can  counterfeit  f  They  drill  them  and  string  them, 
and  make  many  curious  works  with  them,  to  adorn  the  persons  of  their  sag- 
amores and  principal  men,  and  young  women,  as  belts,  girdles,  uiblets,  borders 
for  their  women's  hair,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  links  to  hang  in  their  ears. 
Prince  PhUip^  a  litde  before  I  came  for  England,  [1671,]  coming  to  Boston, 
had  a  coat  on  and  buskins  set  thick  with  these  beads,  in  pleasant  wild  works, 
and  a  broad  belt  of  the  same ;  his  accoutrements  were  valued  at  £20.  The 
English  mercluuit  giveth  them  109.  a  fathom  for  their  white,  and  as  much 
more,  or  near  upon,  for  their  blue  beads."  ^  The  roytelet  now  of  the  Pocan- 
akets  is  prince  PkUipy  alias  Jtfetocon,  the  grandson  of  MauaaaU/*  | 

While  Mrs.  RotoUmdion  was  a  captive  in  the  wilderness  with  the  allies  of 
PhUip^  she  mentions  meeting  with  him ;  and  although  she  speaks  often  with 
bitterness  of  the  Indians  in  general,  yet  of  him  nothinir  of  that  nature  appears 
in  her  joumaL  The  party  she  was  with  visited  Phuip  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Connecticut,  about  five  miles  above  Northfield,  tnen  called  Sqtuxkeag. 
Having  arrived  at  the  point  of  crossing,  Mrs.  Rmelandion  says,  ^  We  must  go 
over  the  river  to  Philqf^s  crew.  When  I  was  in  the  canoe,  I  could  not  but  be 
amazed  at  the  numerous  crew  of  pagans  that  were  on  the  bank  on  the  other 
side."  She  was  much  afield  they  meant  to  kill  her  here,  but,  being  assured 
to  the  contrary,  become  more  resigned  to  her  fate.  ''Then  came  one  of 
them,  (she  says,)  and  gave  me  two  spoonfuls  of  meal  (to  comfort  me,)  and 
another  gave  me  half  a  pint  of  peas,  which  was  worth  more  than  many 
bushels  at  another  time.  Then  I  went  to  see  King  PhUip ;  he  bade  me  come 
m  and  sit  down  ;  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  smoke  it ;  (a  usual  compli- 
ment now  a  days,  among  the  saints  and  sinners ;)  but  this  no  ways  suited 
me."  § 

**•  During  my  abode  in  this  place,  PhUip  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt  for 
his  boy,  which  I  did ;  for  which  he  cave  me  a  shillmg."  *^  Afterward  he 
asked  me  to  make  a  cap  for  his  boy,  lor  which  he  invited  me  to  dinner ;  I 
went,  and  he  gave  me  a  pancake,  about  as  big  as  two  fingers ;  it  was  made 
of  parched  wheats  beaten  and  fiied  in  bears'  grease ;  but  I  thought  I  never 
tasted  pleasanter  meat  in  my  life."  || 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  hear  any  testimony  in  fiivor  of  the  humanity 
of  a  chief  who  in  his  time  was  so  much  execrated.  To  say  the  least  of 
PhUip^s  humanity,  it  was  as  great  towards  captives,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge,  as  was  that  of  any  of  the  English  to  the  captive  Indians. 

As  the  Indians  were  returning  firom  their  recesses  upon  the  Connecticut, 
[in  what  is  now  New  Hanopshire  and  Vermont,)  towards  Wacfauset,  *^  having 
indeed  my  life,  (says  Mrs.  Bowandaonj)  but  little  spirit,  Phi3wj  who  was  in  the 
companv,  came  up,  and  took  me  by  tne  hand,  and  said, '  Two  week$  mart  and 
you  shaU  ht  tmatms  agamJ  I  asked  him  if  he  spoke  true :  he  said,  *  Fm,  and 
quicldyyau  shaU  comt  to  your  matierS  ogtsm,'  who  had  been  gone  firom  us 
three  weeks."  •• 

In  bringing  our  account  of  this  truly  great  man  towards  a  close,  we  must 
not  forget  to  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  language  in  which  lie 
spoke.    The  following  is  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Wampanoag : — 

Mo'Shun  ku-uk-qutj  qut-iian'alHnnrvnch  luHMve-nhonkj  kuhnkd-aS'^oo-tam' 
oonk  pey'-au-mao-uUhy    kut'te-nanrtamHiOHmk   ne   naif    ne-yame   kt-auk-qut 

*  Accooot  of  two  Vomea  to  New  Eogland,  143, 143. 

t  Of  this  he  wu  misiDrormed.  There  was  much  sparious  wampum,  which  became  a  lub- 
jcrt  of  legislation.    See  HaxanPt  Hut.  Col.  vol.  ii. 

t  Account  of  two  Voyam  to  New  En8[land,  146.  He  is  also  called  nandston  of  Masta- 
toil,  in  the  work  entitled  Present  State  o?  JVeio  England,  in  retpect  to  the  Indian  War,  fol. 
I  .ondon,  1616  -,  the  author  of  that  work  doubtless  cojpied  from  Joatdyn, 

6  Narrative  ofhtr  Captivity,  38,  39.  Q  ^^'  ^' 

\  Cluumapin,    See  his  Life  **  Narrative  of  Mia.  RcmtandaoH,  69. 
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kak  ok-ke-tL  •^v^fa-ma-i-fvi-ne-flEfi  ko-ko-ke-mk-oHla-^  ntU-ai't^'tuk'Ok'ht  pt- 
iuk-qvn'neg.  Kak  a^-9ii4Mm-(am^<i-t-tfi-nc-afi  nfim-fiMitcA-e-«e-on<win-ofi-affA, 
ne-tiwic^  ne-ruhwun  toonk  twi-iMhrquO'anrtam'-avHhun-'non-og  nw^m^  patuk 
nothna'fium-tukrquoh-uho'nan,  kak  ahqut  Mv-Aom-iMi^^fui-fie-an  en  quU^rt-hd' 
tu-ong-a-nU,  qui  jDo^^ua-tnw-Afi-ne-im  vmtck  matM-t-<ii<.* 

Since  we  are  upon  curiosities,  the  following  may  very  properly  be  added. 
There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Socie^  a  large  skimmer, 
which  some  have  mistaken  for  a  bowl,  cut  out  of  the  root  of  ash,  that  will 
dold  about  two  auarts.  On  this  article  is  this  historical  inscription,  in  gilt 
letters :  "  A  tropMf  from  tht  uynoam  of  King  Phiup  ;  iMen  he  wa$  dain  m 
1676^  by  Richarid ;  prutnted  by  Ebenezer  Richard,  hit  grantUonJ*  \ 
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LIVES  OF  PHILIP'S  CHIEF  CAPTAINS. 

Nanuhtenoo — Reasons  far  his  aiding  Philip — His  formtr  name — Meets  ths  En^isk 
and  Indians  under  Captain  Peirse — Fights  and  destroys  his  whole  company  at  raw- 
tuek^ — Incidents  relating  to  that  fight — Jfotiee  of  Captain  Peirse — Mtnuntenoo  sur- 
prised and  taken — His  magnanimity — Speech  to  his  captors — Is  exeeutsd  asuL  kis 
oody  humt  —  Cassassinnaman  —  Catapatet  —  Monopoide  —  Asha won  *^  His  eseapa 
from  the  swamp  when  Philip  was  killed — Captain  Church  sent  out  to  cofoture  hi'm^' 
Discovers  his  retreat — Takes  him  prisoner — His  magnanimous  hekavior — His 
speech  to  Churchy-Presents  him  witk  Philip* s  ornaments — Description  of  them — 
Church  takes  ^nnaiDon  to  PUmouthf  where  he  is  put  to  death — QuiivifAPiN«— Htf 
connections  and  marriage — ^  the  capture  of  Lancaster — Account  of  his  wives — 
fVcetamoo — He  is  taken  and  shot — TusPAquiN — His  sales  of  lands — His  opera- 
tions in  Philip's  War — Surrenders  himself ,  and  is  put  to  death — Refections  upon 
his  executioners — Tatosow — Early  nottees  of —  Captures  a  garrison  in  Plim- 
otUh — Trial  and  execution  of  Keweenam — Totoson  dies  of  a  broken  heart — Baa- 
Kow  cruelly  murdered — ^Ttasks. 

NANUNTENOO,  son  of  AfumlumiotiioA,  '^was  chief  sachem  of  all  the 
Narragansets,  and  heir  of  all  his  father's  pride  and  insolency,  as  weU  as  of 
his  malice  a^iinst  the  English."!  Notwithstanding  this  branding  character, 
drawn  by  a  contemporary,  we  need  only  look  into  the  life  of  AfiofiliifitMfiiiiA, 
to  find  excuse  for  ^  malice  and  insolency  "  tenfold  more  than  was  contained 
in  the  breast  of  Mtnuntenoo. 

The  English  had  cut  to  pieces  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  burned 
them  to  death  in  their  wigwami^  and  left  their  mangled  bodies  bleaching  in 
the  wintry  blast !  The  swamp  fight  of  the  19  Dec  1675,  could  not  be  for- 
gotten !  Aimuntoioo  escaped  from  this  scene,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
acquitted  himself  agreeably  to  the  character  we  have  of  him. 

The  first  name  bv  which  he  was  known  to  the  English  was  Canontkd^ 
though,  like  others,  his  name  was  written  with  many  variation&  In  1674,  he 
was  styled  '^  chief  surviving  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  and  in  a  deed  in  which 
he  was  so  styled  his  name  is  written  *<  ^aumawnoantonnew  alias  QuaiuifieUC, 
eldest  son  now  living  of  Afumtoiiiofiitb.''^  He  had  been  in  Boston  the  Octo- 
ber befbre  the  war,  upon  a  treaty,  at  which  time  he  received,  among  other 
presents,  a  silver-laced  coat  Dr.  MalOier  says,  speaking  of  the  Narragansets^ 
**  their  great  sachem  called  QiMmoneAef,  was  a  principal  ringleader  in  the 
Narraganset  war,  and  had  as  great  an  interest  and  influence,  as  can  be  said  of 


•  Elioet  Indian  Bible,  Luke  sd. 

t  No  mention  it  made  to  whmn,  or  when  it  was  presented.  It  doee  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
of  such  anti<]uity  as  its  inscription  pretends ;  and  the  truth  of  which  may  very  reasonably  be 
questioned,  in  ibis  pKartieular,  when  the  more  glaring  error  of  the  name  of  the  person  said  to 
have  killed  PhUWf  is  starinff-  us  in  the  face. 

X  Hubbardf  67.-»Mr.  OlSmixon  caUs  him  "  the  mighty  sachem  of  NamganseL"— J 
Empirt. 

%  Potter's  Hist  Namginaet,  ColL  R.  Hist,  Soe.  iii.  171 
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any  among  the  Indiana  ;**  and  tfaat,  **  when  he  waa  taken  and  alain,  it  waa  an 
amazing  stroke  to  the  enemy."  f 

The  name  of  Ca$ionch£i  stands  fbrst  to  the  treaty,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  which  waa  entered  into  at  Boston,  18  Oct  1675.  Bv  th^t  treaty,  the 
Narragansets  ajH^reed  to  deliver  to  the  English  in  10  days,  *^  all  and  euery  one 
of  the  said  Indians,  whether  belonging  vnto  PkUip^  the  Pocasset  Sqva,  or  the 
Saconett  Indians,  Quabaug,  Hadley,  or  any  other  sachems  or  people  that 
haue  bin  or  are  in  hostillitie  with  the  English,  or  any  of  their  allies  or  abet- 
tors." t    The  names  to  the  treaty  are  as  follows : 

•*  QuAif awchett's  ^  markj 
Witnesses.  Bothem  in  behalf  of  kmsdf  and  Conanacus  and  the  Old 

Richard  Smith,  Queen  and  romham  and  Quaunapeen,    (seal) 

Jajijes  Browne,  Manatannoo  eouiiceller  kU  >f- 

Samuel  Gorton,  J^.  marky  and  Cannonacus  in  his  behalf,    (seal) 

InterpreUrs.  Ahanmanpowett's  -|-  markj 

John  Nowhenett's  X  markj  counceUer  and  his    (seal) 

Indian  interpreter.  Cornman,  cheijfe  covnceller  to 

Ninnegrett,  in  his  behaifej  and  a  seal  (S.)" 

The  Indians  having  carried  their  whirlwind  of  war  to  the  very  doors  of 
Plimouth,  caused  the  sending  out  of  Captain  Petroe,  (or  as  his  name  is  uni- 
ibrmly  in  the  records,  Peine,!  to  divert  them  from  these  ravages,  and  destroy 
as  many  of  them  as  he  was  aole.  He  had  a  laree  company,  consisting  of  70 
men,  20  of  whom  were  friendly  Indians.  With  these,  no  doubt,  Peirse 
thought  himself  safe  against  any  power  of  the  Indians  in  that  region. 

Meanwhile  this  most  valiant  chief  captain  of  the  Narragansets,  Abnunie- 
tioo,§  learning,  we  presume,  by  his  spies,  the  direction  the  English  were  (ak- 
in^ assembled  his  warriors  at  a  crossing  place  on  Pawtucket  Biver,  at  a 
pomt  adjacent  to  a  place  since  called  Mleborough-Chre,  and  not  far  distant 
from  Pawtucket  falls.  It  is  judged  that  Minuntenoo  was  upon  an  expedition 
to  attack  Plimouth,  or  some  of  the  a^acent  towns,  for  his  force  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  300  men. 

On  arriving  at  this  fiital  place,  some  of  Mtnuntenoo^s  men  showed  them 
selves  retiring,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  stratagem  succeed- 
ed,~Peine  followed.  ||  No  sooner  was  he  upon  the  western  side,  than  the 
warriors  of  JVcmtmtenoo,  like  an  avalanche  from  a  mountain,  rushed  down 
upon  him ;  nor  striving  for  coverts  from  which  to  fight,  more  than  their  foesi 
fought  them  face  to  fi&ce  with  the  most  determined  bravery* 

A  part  of  JV*anufi<enoo't  force  remained  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  river,  to  pre* 
vent  the  retreat  of  the  English,  which  they  most  effectually  did,  as  in  the 
event  will  appear.  When  Captain  Peirse  saw  himself  hemmed  in  by  num- 
bers on  every  side,  he  drew  up  his  men  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  in  two 
ranks,  back  to  back,1f  and  in  this  manner  fought  until  nearly  all  of  them  were 
slain.  Peirse  had  timely  sent  a  messenger  to  Providence  for  assistance,  and 
although  the  distance  could  not  have  been  more  than  six  or  eight  miles,  from 
some  inexplicable  cause,  no  succor  arrived ;  and  Mr.  HubbaNt**  adds,  *^Ab 
Solomon  saith,  a  faithfid  moss^ager  is  as  snow  in  harvest" 

This  dreadful  fight  was  on  Sunday,  26  March,  167(j,  when,  as  Dr.  Mather 
Biays,  **  Capt  Peine  was  slain  and  forty  and  nine  English  with  him,  and  eight. 
lot  more,)  Indians,  who  did  assist  the  English.**  The  Rev.  Mr.  JSTewman  of 
Rehoboth  wrote*  a  letter  to  Plimouth,  dated  the  day  after  the  slaughter,  in 


•  Brief  HiH,  56.  J  Preval&ney  iff  Prayer,  11. 

t  It  may  be  seen  at  la^  in  HazardPt  CoUectiorUf  i.  536,  537. 

i  l*hat  NamtrUenoo  commanded  in  person  in  the  fight  with  the  force  under  Capt.  Peine  has 
been  a  €|uestion ;  indeed,  our  only  authority  is  not  very  explicit  upon  the  matter,  {Huhbardf 
Postscript  7.)  who  observes  that  when  Binitim  surpriseo  him,  he  "  was,  at  that  moment, 
divertizrag  himself  with  the  recital  of  Capt.  Peira^t  slaogbter,  surpriaed  by  his  men  a  few 
days  before.'' 

||  Dr.  Mather  (Brief  Hist.  t4.)  says,  **  a  small  number  of  the  enemv  who  in  desperate 
mbtletv  ran  away  from  them,  and  they  went  limping  to  make  the  English  believe  they  were 
lame/^and  thus  effected  their  obiecl. 

r  beam^t  Hist.  Scitaate,  121.  **  NairaUve,  Gi. 
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which  he  says,  *<  52  of  our  English,  aod  11  Indians,"  were  slain**  The  com- 
pany was,  no  doubt,  increased  by  some  who  volunteered  as  they  marched 
through  the  country,  or  by  such  as  were  taken  for  pilots. 

ATanunienoo^s  victory  was  complete,  but,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the 
English  consoled  themselves  by  making  the  loss  of  the  Indians  appear  as 
large  as  possible.  Dr.  Mather  says,  that  some  Indians  that  were  afterwards 
taken  confessed  they  lost  140,  which,  no  doubt,  is  not  fiir  from  the  truth,  f 

An  Englishman,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  who  escaped  from  this  disas- 
trous fight,  was  saved  by  one  of  the  friendly  Indians  in  this  manner :  The 
friendly  Indian  being  taken  for  a  Narraganset,  as  he  was  pursuing  with  an 
uplifted  tomahawk  the  English  soldier,  no  one  interfered,  seeing  him  pursue 
an  unarmed  Englishman  at  such  great  advantage.  In  this  maimer,  covering 
themselves  in  the  woods,  they  escaped. 

A  friendlv  Indian,  being  pursued  by  one  of  Mmuntenod's  men,  got  behind 
the  roots  of  a  fiiUen  tree.  Thus  screened  by  the  earth  raised  upon  them,  the 
Indian  that  pursued  waited  for  him  to  run  from  his  natural  fort,  knowing  he 
would  not  dare  to  maintain  it  long.  The  other  soon  thought  of  an  expe- 
dient, which  was  to  make  a  port-hole  in  his  breast- work,  which  he  eafdly  did 
by  digging  through  the  dirt  When  he  had  done  this,  he  put  his  gun 
through,  and  shot  his  pursuer,  then  fled  in  perfect  safety. 

Another  escaped  in  a  manner  very  similar.  In  his  flight  he  got  behind  a 
large  rock.  This  afforded  him  a  good  shelter,  but  in  the  end  he  saw  nothing 
but  certain  death,  and  the  longer  he  held  out  the  more  misery  he  must  sufibr. 
In  this  deplorable  situation,  he  bethought  himself  to  trv  the  following  device. 
Putting  his  cap  upon  his  gun,  he  raised  it  very  gradually  above  the  rock,  as 
though  to  discover  the  position  of  his  enemy :  it  had  the  desired  effect — ^he 
fired  upon  it  The  one  behind  the  rock  now  rushed  upon  him,  before  ha 
could  reload  his  gun,  and  despatched  him.  Thus,  as  Mr.  livJbhard  says,  ^  it  is 
worth  the  noting,  what  faithfulness  and  courage  some  of  the  Christian  Indians 
showed  in  this  fight"  That  this  most  excellent  author  did  not  approve  of  the 
severity  exercised  towards  those  who  appeared  friendly,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  his  writings.  In  anotlier  place  he  says,  "^  Possibly  if  some  of  the  English 
had  not  been  too  sh^  in  making  use  of  such  of  them  as  were  well  afiected  te 
their  interest,  they  never  need  have  sufiered  so  much  from  their  enemies." 

A  notice  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Mchael 
Peirae^  of  Scituate.  He  was  one  of  those  adventurous  spirits  **  who  never 
knew  fear,"  and  who  sought*  rather  than  shrunk  from  dangers.  He  was,  like 
his  great  antagonist,  in  the  Narraganset  fight ;  and  in  1673,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Plimouth  raised  a  force  to  go  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  encroached 
upon  them  in  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  ensign  in  one  of  the  compani^ 
He  resided  in  several  places  before  going  to  Plimouth.  Mr.  Jkane^  in  his 
History  of  Scituate^  gives  a  genealogic^  account  of  fats  family,  from  which  we 
learn  that  he  had  a  second  wife,  and  several  sons  and  daughters.  Of  what 
family  he  was,  there  is  no  mention.|  He  possessed  considerable  estate,  and 
made  his  will  on  engaging  in  the  war  with  the  Indians. 

The  **  sore  defeat "  of  Captain  Peirse,  and  the  tide  of  the  Indians'  successes 
about  this  tune,  caused  the  United  Colonies  to  send  out  almost  their  whole 
strength. 

^anwUenoo  came  down  from  the  countiy  upon  Connecticut  River,  early  in 
March,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  seed  com  to  plant  such  ground  as  the 
English  had  been  driven  from,  and  to  effect  anv  other  object  he  might  meet 
with.  Whether  he  had  efiected  the  first-named  object  before  falling  in  with 
Petrse,  we  are  not  able  to  state ;  but  certaui  it  is,  that  he  was  but  few  days  after 
encamped  very  near  the  ground  where  the  fight  had  been,  and  was  there  fitllen 


*  See  the  letter  giving  the  names  of  the  company  in  Deant^s  Scituate,  122, 123. 

t  Mr.  HuhbanPs  account  is  the  tame. 

X  In  the  Record*  of  PUmouih,  under  date  March,  1669,  there  is  this  entry :— "  MiehA, 
Feirse  of  ScitUiate"  was  presented  at  the  court  for  vnseemly  carriages  towards  SaraJi  NiehoU 
of  Scittaate,"  and  "  forasmuch  as  there  appeared  but  one  testimony  to  the  p'sentment,  and 
that  the  testimony  was  written  and  not  read  vnto  the  deponant,  the  court  saw  cause  to  remil 
the  said  p'sentment" 
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upon  at  unawiures,  when  bat  a  few  of  his  men  were  present,  and  there  taken 
prisoner. 

AWuntenoo  was  nearly  as  much  dreaded  as  Pkii^  himself  and  consequently 
his  capture  caused  great  rejoicing  among  his  enenues,  and  requires  to  be  par- 
ticularly related. 

Four  volunteer  companies  from  Connecticut  besan  their  march  into  the 
enemy's  country  the  next  day  a^r  Pawtucket  fignt  Among  the  captains 
of  these  companies,  Ckorge  Demmm  of  Southerton  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  others  were  commanded  by  James  Aoery^  John  StaunUmy  and  Major  PalmSj 
who  also  had  the  chief  command.  With  these  were  three  companies  of 
Indians ;  one  led  by  Ontkoy  composed  of  Mohegans ;  one  of  Pequots,  by  Cos* 
Mmtifiamon ;  and  the  other  of  Nianticks,  by  Caktpcad;  in  ail  about  80. 

When  this  formidable  army  came  near  to  jyanutUenoo^s  camp,  on  the  first 
week  in  April,  1676,  "  they  met  with  a  stout  Indian  of  the  enemie's,  whom  they 
presently  slew,  and  two  old  squaws,^  who  informed  them  of  the  situation  of 
Mmuataiao.  At  the  same  time,  their  own  scouts  brought  the  same  intelligence. 
The  news  of  the  enemy's  approach  reached  the  chief  in  his  tent  when  but 
seyen  of  his  men  were  about  him ;  the  rest  were  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
attending  to  their  ordhiary  affairs.  And  although  he  had  stationed  two  senti- 
nels upon  an  adjacent  hill,  to  give  him  timely  notice  if  an^  appeared,  their 
surprise  was  so  great,  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the  English,  that,  in  their 
fright,  they  nm  1^  their  sachem's  wigwam,  ^  as  if  they  wanted  time  to  tell 
what  they  saw."  Seeing  this,  the  sachem  sent  a  thin),  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  flight  of  the  two  fin^  but  he  fled  in  the  same  manner ;  and  lastly  he  sent 
two  more,  one  of  which,  ^  either  endued  with  more  coura^,  or  a  better  sense 
of  his  duty,  informed  him  in  ^^t  haste  that  all  the  English  army  was  upon 
him :  whereupon,  having  no  time  to  consult,  and  but  little  to  attempt  an  escape^ 
and  no  means  to  defend  himself  he  began" *  to  fly  with  all  speed.  Running 
with  great  swiftnen  around  the  hill,  to  get  out  of  sifriit  upon  tne  opposite  sidcL 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  waiy  pursuers,  and  tliey  immediately  followed 
him  with  that  eagerness  their  important  object  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  pursuers  of  the  flying  chief  were  Catawtzet  and  his  Nianticks,  ''and  a 
few  of  the  English  lightest  of  fboc"  Seeing  mese  were  gaining  upon  hiro,  he 
ifavt  cast  off  his  blanket,  then  his  silver-laced  coat,  and  lastly  his  belt  of  peaff. 
On  seeing  these,  a  doubt  no  longer  remained  of  its  being  Manuntenoo,  which 
tuged  them,  if  posnble,  faster  in  the  chase.  There  was  in  the  company  of 
Cciapaxdy  one  Monopaidey  a  Pequot,  who  outran  all  his  companions,  and  who, 
gaining  upon-  MmunUnoo^  as  he  fled  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  obliged  him  to 
attempt  to  cross  it  sooner  than  he  intended.  Nevertheless,  but  fbr  an  accident 
in  his  passage,  he  would  doubtless  have  effected  his  escape.  As  he  was  wa- 
ding through  the  river,  his  foot  slipped  upon  a  stone,  which  brought  his  gun 
on&r  water.  Thus  losing  some  time  in  recovering  himself  and  also  the  use 
of  his  gun,  it  probably  made  him  despair  of  escaping ;  for  Manopoide  came 
up  and  seized  upon  lum,  **  within  30  rods  of  the  river  side." 

MmwUenoOy  having  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender,  made  no  resistance, 
although  he  was  a  roan  of  great  physical  strength,  of  superior  stature,  and 
acknowledged  bravery ;  and  the  one  who  seized  upon  him  very  ordinary  in 
that  respect  One  of  ^e  first  Englishmen  that  came  up  was  Robert  StomnloUj 
a  young  man,  who  presumed  to  bbr  the  captured  chief  some  questions.  He 
appeared  at  first  to  regard  the  young  man  with  silent  indignity,  but  at  length, 
casting  a  disdainflil  look  upon  his  youthful  face,  **  this  manly  sachem,"  said,  in 
broken  English,  "YOU  MUCH  CfHILD!  NO  UNDERSTAND  MATTERS 
OF  WAR!  LET  YOUR  BROTHER  OR  CHIEF  COME,  HIM  I  WILL 
ANSWER."  And,  adds  Mr.  Hubbard,  he  "  was  as  good  as  his  word :  acting 
herein,  as  i^  by  a  Pythagortan  metempsychosis,  some  old  Roman  ghost  had 
possessed  the  body  of  this  western  pagan.    And,  like  MUiiu  Regulus,^  he 

"  This  elegant  passage  of  Mr.  Hubbcard  brings  to  our  minA  that  inimitable  one  of 
ClariffKrOy  in  bis  Recount  of  the  woful  da^^s  of  the  Meideaos :  "  They  had  neither  arms  to 
repel  ibe  maltitude  and  fury  of  their  enemies,  strenffth  to  defend  themselves,  nor  space  to 
fi^ht  upon ;  the  ground  of  the  city  was  eovei«d  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  water  of  every 
ditch  and  canal  purpled  with  blood.     HUt.  Mexico,  iii.  73. 

4  Marciu  AaUnu  ReguUtM,  a  Roman  eomul  and  gmeral,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cartha- 
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would  not  accept  of  his  own  life,  when  it  was  tendered  him."  This  tender  of 
life  to  Mmuntenoo  was,  no  doubr,  upon  the  condition  of  his  obtaining  the  sub- 
mission of  his  nation.  He  met  the  idea  with  indignation;  and  when  the 
English  told  him  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  if  he  did  not  comply,  in  the 
most  composed  manner  he  replied,  that  killing  him  would  not  end  the  war. 
Some  of  his  captors  endeavored  to  reflect  upon  him,  by  telling  him,  that  he 
had  said  he  would  hum  the  English  in  their  houMS,  and  that  he  had  boasted, 
in  defiance  of  his  promise  last  made  to  the  English,  which  was  to  deliver  the 
Wampanoags  to  them,  that  he  would  not  deliver  up  a  JVampanoag  or  the  paring 
of  a  fVampanoag's  naU,  To  this  he  onlv  replied,  «  OTOERS  WERE  AS 
FORWARD  FOR  THE  WAR  AS  MYSfcLF,  AND  I  DESIRE  TO  HEAR 
NO  MORE  ABOUT  IT." 

Had  the  English  not  burned  his  people  in  their  houses  ?  Did  they  ever 
deliver  up  any  that  had  committed  depredations  upon  the  Narragansets  ?  No! 
— Who,  then,  will  ask  for  an  excuse  for  the  magnanimous  Minuntenoo  ?  So 
indiffnant  was  he  at  their  conduct,  that  he  woukl  hear  nothing  about  peace ; 
^'remsing  to  send  an  old  counsellor  of  his  to  make  any  motion  that  way,"  on 
a  promise  of  life  if  he  would  do  so. 

Under  the  eye  of  Denison,  Mmuntenoo  was  taken  to  Stonington,  where^ 
by  the  *^  advice  of  the  English  commanders,  he  was  shot"  His  head  waa 
cut  off  and  carried  to  Hartford,  and  his  body  consumed  by  fire.  The  English 
prevuled  upon  some  of  each  tribe  of  theii*  allies,  viz.  Pequots,  Mohegans  and 
Nianticks,  to  be  his  executioners,  ^  thereby  the  more  firmly  to  engage  the 
said  Indians  agunst  the  treacherous  Narragansets."*  *< Herein,"  says 
another  writer  f  of  that  day,  ^  the  English  dealt  wisely,  for  by  this  means  tne 
three  Indian  nations  are  become  abominable  to  the  other  Indians."  And  a 
respectable  writer  X  of  our  own  times  says,  **  It  may  be  pleasing  to  the  reader 
to  be  informed  "  of  the  fate  of  ^anunienoo ! 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  noble  chief  that  he  must  be  put  to  death, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted,  and  all  he  is  reported  to  Jbave  said  is  this : — 

« I  LIKE  IT  WELL  ;  I  SHALL  DIE  BEFORE  MY  HEART  IS  SOFT, 
OR  HAVE  SAID  ANY  THING  UNWORTHY  OF  MYSELF."  With 
•Vonufitefioo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  43  others.  § 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  ^^LetUrs  to  London  "  ||  says  the  Indians  were 
<*  commanded  by  that  famous  but  very  bloudy  and  cruel  sachem,  QuonoiuM, 
otherwise  called  Myantonomy,^  whose  <*  carriage  was  strangely  proud  and 
lofty  after  he  was  taKen ;  being  examined  why  he  did  foment  that  war,  which 
would  certainly  be  the  destruction  of  him  and  all  the  heathen  Indians  in 
the  country,  &C.,  he  would  make  no  other  reply  to  any  interrogatories,  but 
this :  that  he  was  bom  a  prince,  and  if  princes  came  to  speak  with  him  he 
would  answer,  but  none  present  being  such,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  in 
honor,  to  hold  his  tongue ; "  and  that  he  said  he  would  rather  die  than 
remain  a  prisoner,  and  requested  that  Oneko  might  put  him  to  death,  as  he 
was  of  equal  rank.  "^  Yet  withall  threatened,  he  had  fHQOQ  men,  [who]  would 
revenge  his  death  severely.  Wherefore  our  forces,  fearing  an  escape,  put  the 
stoutest  men  to  the  sword,  but  preserved  J^fyantononw  till  they  returned  to 
Stoneington ;  where  our  Indian  friends,  and  most  of'^the  English  soldiers, 
declaring  to  the  commanders  their  fear  that  the  English  should,  upoi^  con- 
ditions, release  him,  and  that  then  he  would,  (though  the  English  might 


rinians,  251  years  B.  C.  The^  sent  him  to  Rome  to  we  his  endeavors  to  effect  a  peaee,  by 
his  solemn  promise  to  return  wilbin  a  given  period.  The  most  excruciating  tortures  awaited 
him,  should  he  not  execute  his  mission  according  to  his  instructions.  When  arrived  at  Rome, 
he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  hold  out,  and  maintain  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
stating  their  situation,  and  ihe  great  advantages  thai  would  accrue.  He  knew  what  woala 
be  his  fate  on  returning  to  Carthage,  and  many  a  noble  Roman  besought  him  not  to  return, 
and  thus  sacrifice  his  life ;  but  he  would  not  break  his  promise,  even  with  his  barbarous  ene- 
mies. This  is  what  is  meant  by  not  accepting  his  own  life  when  tendered  him.  He  returned, 
and,  if  history  be  true,  no  Indian  nation  ever  tortured  a  prisoner,  beyond  what  the  Cartha- 
ginians inflicted  upon  Marau  AuUius  Regulus,    See  Echard's  Roman  HiH.  i.  188—9. 

•  MiUfbard.  t  /.  Mather.  i  Deane,  Hist  Scitoate,  1S4. 

$  Manuscript  letter  in  Hist.  Library.  Both  Hubbard  and  liaikar  say  44}  perhaps  they  in- 
eluded  Nanftntenoo. 

I  Elsewhere  cited  %»  The  Ofd  Indian  ChromcU, 
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have  peace  with  him,)  be  very  pernicious  to  those  Indians  that  now  assisted 
us,  the  said  Indians,  (on  these  considerations,  and  the  mischiefs  and  mur- 
thers  he  had  done  during  this  war,)  permitted  to  put  him  to  death.*  And  that 
all  might  share  in  the  glory  of  destroying  so  great  a  prince,  and  come  undet 
the  obligation  of  fidelity,  each  to  other,  me.Pequods  shot  him,  the  Mohegins 
cut  off  his  head  and  quartered  his  body,  and  the  MnrdaroJU  men  made  tht 
fire  and  burned  his  quarters,  and,  as  a  token  of  their  love  and  fidelity  to  the 
English,  presented  his  head  to  the  council  at  Hartford! " 

wfJVlYwIfrOA'was  a  Wampanoag,  and  one  of  Philip's  most  fiunous  coun- 
sellors and  captains.  He  was  his  fast  fi-iend,  and  resisted  as  long  as  there 
was  a  beam  of  hope ;  and  when  at  last  every  chance  of  success  had  fiiiled, 
he  gave  himself  up  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  as  will  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing account 

At  the  swamp,  when  PhUip  was  killed,  he  escaped  with  most  of  his  men, 
as  has  been  relatcyl,  by  his  thoroughly  understanding  the  situation  of  his 
enemies.  **  Perceiving  (says  Chitrdi)  they  were  waylaid  on  the  east  side  of 
the  swamp,  tacked  short  anout  One  of  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
great  surly  old  fellow,  hallooed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  often  called  out,  I-oa- 
taah,  I-oo-taah,  Captain  Ckurch  called  to  his  Inctian  Peters  f  and  asked  him 
who  tliat  was  that  called  so.  He  answered  that  it  was  old  Annawofiy  PhUip^s 
great  captain,  calling  on  his  soldiers  to  stand  to  it,  and  fight  stoutly." 

**  Captain  Church  had  been  but  little  while  at  Plimouth,  [after  the  death 
of  PhUip,]  before  a  post  from  Rehoboth  came  to  inform  the  governor  that 
old  ^^nnawon^  Philip  $  chief  captain,  was  with  his  company  ranging  about 
their  woods,  and  was  very  offensive  and  pernicious  to  Rehoboth  and 
Swansey.  Captain  Church  was  immediately  sent  for  again,  and  treated  with 
to  engage  in  one  ex{>edition  more.  He  told  them  their  encouragement  was 
so  poor,  he  feared  his  soldiers  would  be  dull  about  going  again.  But  being 
a  hearty  fiiend  to  the  cause,  he  nJiies  again,  goes  to  Mr.  Jtutez  HowUmd^  his 
old  lieutenant,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  that  used  to  go  out  with  him,  told 
them  how  the  case  was  circumstanced,  and  that  he  had  intelligence  of  old 
Jinnawon^s  walk  and  haunt,  and  wanted  hands  to  hunt  him.  They  did  not 
want  much  entreating,  but  told  him  they  would  go  with  him  as  long  as 
there  was  an  Indian  left  in  the  woods.  He  moved  and  ranged  through  the 
woods  to  Pocasset" 

In  the  early  part  of  this  expedition,  some  of  Captain  Churches  Indian 
scouts  captured  a  number  of  AnnawoiCs  company,  but  fi'om  whom  they 
eould  learn  nothing  of  the  old  chie(  only  that  he  did  not  lodge  *^  twice  in  & 
place." 

^  Now  a  certain  Indian  soldier,  that  Captain  Church  had  gained  over  to 
be  on  his  side,  prayed  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  go  and  fetch  in  his  ' 
father,  who,  he  said,  was  about  four  miles  fi^m  that  place,  in  a  swamp,  with 
no  other  than  a  young  squaw.  Captain  Church  inclined  to  go  with  him, 
thinking  it  might  be  in  nis  way  to  gain  some  intelligence  of  Annauxm ;  and 
so  taking  one  Englishman  and  a  few  Indians  with  him,  leaving  the  rest 
there,  he  went  with  his  new  soldier  to  look  his  fiither.  When  he  came  to 
the  swamp,  he  bid  the  Indian  ^  and  see  if  he  could  find  his  fiither.  He 
was  no  sooner  gone,  but  Captam  Churdi  discovered  a  track  coming  down 
out  of  the  woods,  upon  which  he  and  his  little  company  lay  close,  some  on 
one  side  of  the  track,  and  some  on  the  other.  They  heard  the  Indian 
soldier  making  a  howling  for  his  father,  and  at  length  somebody  answered 
him ;  but  while  they  were  listening,  they  thought  they  heard  somebody  com- 
ing towards  them.  Presently  they  saw  an  old  man  coming  up,  with  a  gun 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  young  woman  following  in  the  track  wnich  they  lay 
by.  'They  let  them  come  between  them,  and  then  started  up  and  laid  hold 
of  them  both.  Captain  Church  immediately  examined  them  apart,  telling 
them  what  they  must  trust  to  if  they  told  false  stories.  He  asked  the  young 
woman  what  company  they  came  from  last.  She  said  from  Captain  •^nm^ 
teotCs.    He  asked  her  how  many  were  in  company  with  him  when  she  left 

*  This  seems  to  us  the  most  probable  account  of  the  afiSur  of  all  we  havo  seen, 
t  The  ton  of  AwathmdUf  it  is  supposed. 
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him.  She  said  'fifty  or  sixty.'  He  asked  her  how  many  miles  it  was  to  the 
place  where  she  left  him.  She  said  she  did  not  understand  miles,  hut  he  was 
up  in  Squannaconk  swamp.  The  old  man,  who  had  been  one  of  PhUijp^i 
council,  upon  examination,  gave  exactly  the  same  account.''  On  being 
asked  whether  they  could  get  there  that  night,  answered,  ^  If  we  go  pres- 
ently, and  travel  stoutly,  we  may  get  there  by  sunset."  The  old  man  said 
he  was  of  AnnaworCs  company,  and  tiiat  Armawon  had  sent  him  down  to 
find  some  Indians  that  were  gone  down  into  Mount  Hope  neck  to  kill  pro- 
visions. Captain  Churck  let  him  know  that  that  company  were  all  his 
prisoners. 

The  Indian  who  had  been  permitted  to  go  after  his  father,  now  returned 
with  him  and  another  man.  Captain  Churih  was  now  at  great  loss  what  he 
should  do.  He  was  unwilling  to  miss  of  so  ffood  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  finishing  blow  to  the  Indian  power.  He  had,  as  himself  says,  but  ^  half  a 
dozen  men  beside  himself,"  and  yet  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
some  one  back  to  give  Lieutenant  Howland,  whom  he  left  at  the  old  fort  in 
Pocasset,  notice,  if  he  should  proceed.  But,  without  wasting  time  in  pon- 
dering upon  what  course  to  pursue,  he  put  the  question  to  his  men, 
**  whether  they  would  willingly  go  with  him  and  give  j^nyMM^on  a  visit" 
All  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  reminded  him  ^  that  they  knew  this 
Captain  Annaufon  was  a  great  soldier ;  that  he  had  been  a  valiant  captain 
under  Asuhmequiiiy  [JVooaamequin,]  PkUtp'g  fether;  and  that  he  had  been 
PMUp^s  chieftain  all  this  war."  And  they  fiirther  told  Captain  Ckurdi,  (and 
these  men  knew  him  well,)  that  he  was  "  a  very  subtle  man,  of  great  resolu* 
tion,  and  had  often  said  that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive  by  the  Englisb.'* 

They  also  reminded  him  that  those  with  ArmanDon  were  **  resolute  fellows^ 
some  of  Philip's  chief  soldiers,"  and  very  much  feared  that  to  make  the 
attempt  witli  such  a  handftil  of  soldiers,  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme 
But  nothing  could  shake  tlie  resolution  of  Captain  Church,  who  remarked 
to  them,  **  3iat  he  had  a  long  tune  sought  for  AnnaiuHm,  but  in  vain,"  and 
doubted  not  in  the  least  but  Providence  would  protect  them.  All  with  one 
consent  now  desired  to  proceed. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Cookj*  belbnging  to  Plimoutb,  was  the  only 
Englishman  in  the  company,  except  the  captain.  Captain  Giwrh  asked 
Mr.  Cook  what  his  opinion  of  the  undertaking  was.  He  made  no  other  raplj 
than  this :  **l  am  never  afraid  of  going  any  where  when  you  are  with  me." 
The  Indian  who  brought  in  hia  fiitner  informed  Captain  Churchy  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  take  his  horse  with  ijim,  which  he  had  brought  thus 
far.  He  therefore  sent  him  and  his  father,  with  the  horse,  back  to  Lieuten- ' 
ant  Howlandj  and  ordered  them  to  tell  him  to  take  his  prisoners  immediately 
to  Taunton,  and  then  to  come  out  the  next  morning  in  the  Rehoboth  road, 
where,  if  alive,  he  hoped  to  meet  him. 

Things  being  thus  settled,  all  were  ready  for  the  journey.  Captain  Ckurdk 
turned  to  the  old  man,  whom  he  took  with  the  young  woman,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  would  be  their  pilot  He  said,  ^  You  having  given  me  my 
life,  I  am  under  obligations  to  serve  you."  They  now  marched  for  Squan- 
naconk. In  leadfaig  the  way,  this  old  man  would  travel  so  much  faster  than 
the  rest,  as  sometimes  to  be  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  consequendy  might 
have  escaped  without  fear  of  being  recaptured,  but  he  was  true  to  his  word, 
and  woula  stop  until  his  wearied  followers  came  up. 

Having  travelled 'dirough  swamps  and  thickets  until  the  sun  was  setting, 
the  pilot  ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  di»- 
covery.  He  said,  ^  About  that  hour  of  the  day,  Annawon  usually  sent  out 
his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow 
dark  ihe  scouts  returned,  and  then  we  may  move  securely."  When  it  was 
sufficiently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed.  Captain  Church  asked  tlie 
old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He  bowed  very  low, 
and  said,  ''I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to  fight  against 
Captain  .^nnotMrn,  my  old  fiiena,  but  I  will  go  aK>ng  with  you,  and  be  helufui 
to  you,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  ofiTer  to  hiut  you."    They 

*  CaUb,  doubtless,  who  was  preseat  at  the  tiine  Philip  was  killed. 
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had  proceeded  but  a  short  space,  when  they  heard  a  noise,  which  tiiey 
concluded  to  be  the  pounding  of  a  mortar.  This  warned  them  that  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  Annawon^s  retreat  And  here  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  give  a  description  of  it.  It  L^  situated  in  the  south-easterly  comer  of 
Rehoboth,  about  eight  miles  from  Taunton  Green,  a  few  rods  from  the  road 
which  leads  to  Providence,  and  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  it  -If  a  straight 
line  were  drawn  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  it  would  pass  very  nearly 
over  this  place.  Within  the  limits  of  an  immense  swamp  of  nearlv  3000 
acres,  there  is  a  small  piece  of  upland,  separated  from  the  main  onlv  by  a 
brook,  which  in  some  seasons  is  dry.  This  island,  as  we  mav  call  it,  is 
nearly  covered  with  an  enormous  rock,  which  to  this  day  is  calleo  Annawon^s 
Bock,  Its  south-east  side  presents  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  25  or  30  feet  The  north-west  side  is  very  sloping, 
and  easy  of  ascent,  being  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  35  or  40°.  A  more 
gloomy  and  hidden  recess,  even  now,  although  the  forest  tree  no  longer 
waves  over  it,  could  hardly  be  found  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Captain  Church,  with  two 
of  his  Indian  soldiers,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  f>om  whence  they  could  see 
distinctly  the  situation  of  the  whole  company,  by  the  li^ht  of  their  fires. 
They  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  and  lodged  a  short  distance  fix)m  one 
another.  m^jmatootCg.  camp  was  formed  by  felling  a  tree  against  the  rock, 
with  bushes  set  up  on  each  side. 

**  He  passed,  io  the  heart  of  Ihat  ancient  wood— 

Nor  paused,  till  the  rock  where  a  vaulted  bed 
i^ad  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kinglv  dead 

Arose  on  his  midniglft  way  " — Hemans. 

With  him  lodged  his  son,  and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  guns 
were  discovered  standing  and  leaning  against  a  stick  resting  on  two  crotches, 
safely  covered  from  the  weather  by  a  mat  Over  their  fires  were  pots  and 
kettles  boilinff,  and  bieat  roasting  up|on  their  spits.  Captain  Church  was 
now  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of^  getting  down  the 
rock  without  discovery,  which  would  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  creeps 
silently  back  again  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their 
pilot,  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  **  No  f 
and  said  that  himself  and  all  others  belonging  to  the  company  were  ordered 
to  come  that  way,  and  none  could  come  any  other  without  danger  of  be- 
ing shot 

The  fruitful  mind  of  Church  was  no  longer  at  loss,  and  the  following  strata- 
gem was  put  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  voung 
woman  to  go  forward,  and  lead  the  way,  with  ^eir  baskets  upon  their  backs, 
and  when  •^nYiauH>n  should  discover  them,  he  would  take  no  alarm,  knowinsr 
them  to  be  those  he  had  lately  sent  forth  upon  discovery.  **  Captain  Churm 
and  his  handful  of  soldiers  crept  down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two 
and  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself  crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  with 
his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  stepped  over  the  young  man's  head  to  the  arms. 
The  young  Anruiwon  discovering  him,  whipped  his  blanket  over  his  head,  and 
shrunk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  Captain  Annatoon  started  up  on  his  breech, 
and  cried  out  *  H<ywoh  ! '  which  signified,  *  Welcom.*  **  •  All  hope  of  escape 
was  now  fled  forever,  and  he  made  no  effort,  but  laid  himself  down  again  in 
perfec-t  silence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  he 
supposed  the  Euelish  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he 
was  undeceived,  his  company  were  all  secured. 


*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  amonf  the  tribes  of  the  west,  the  same  word  is  used  to  signify 
approbation:  thus,  when  a  speech  had  been  made  to  some  in  Ihat  region,  which. p{easi*d 
them,  at  itie  end  uf  each  paragraph  they  would  exclaim,  "  Hoah  !  Hoohl** —  WddPiTraxteU 
M  Ameriea, 

The  fact  becomes  still  more  curious  when  we  find  the  same  word  used  yet  farther  ^^*'7' 
even  on  the  North>west  Coast,  and  with  very  nearly  the  same  siguifiration.    See  Dixon*M 
Voy^tge,  189,  4lo     London,  1789.    In  this  work  it  is  spelt  Whoah.    See,  also,  Bttma^t 
Voyages,  i.  946,  ajid  CoUen*t  Five  Nalioos,  ii.  95» 
5* 
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One  circumstance  much  facilitated  this  daring  project  It  has  been  before 
aientioned,  that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar,  on  their  approach. 
This  continued  during  their  descent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounding 
green  dried  com  for  tlieir  supper,  and  when  she  ceased  pounding,  to  turn 
me  com,  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and  when  she  pounded  again,  they  moved. 
This  was  die  reason  tliey  were  not  heard  as  they  lowered  themselves  down, 
from  ci*ag  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes  tliat  grew  from  the  seams 
of  the  rock.  The  pounded  com  served  ailerwards  for  a  supper  to  the 
captors. 

^nauon  would  not  have  been  taken  at  this  time  but  for  the  treachery 
of  those  of  his  own  company.  And  well  may  thtir  huean  exclaim,  as  did 
the  .Roman, 

"  A  race  renowned,  the  world's  victorioas  lords^ 
Turned  on  themselves  with  their  own  hostile  swords/'— i?oioe'«  TVyiiu. 

The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the 
fiite  of  their  captain,  until  those  sent  by  Ckusrch  announced  it  to  them.  And, 
to  prevent  their  making  resistance,  they  were  told,  that  Captain  Church  had 
encompassed  them  with  liis  army,  and  that  to  make  resistance  would  be 
immediate  death  ;  but  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  they  should  have  good 
quaiter.  ^  Now  they  bein^  old  acquaintance,  and  many  of  them  relations," 
readily  consented :  delivering  up  their  guns  and  hatchets,  they  were  all  con- 
ducted to  head-quaHers. 

^  Things  being  thus  far  settled.  Captain  Ckuardi  asked  Anmawon  what 
he  had  for  supper,  *  for,*  said  he,  *  I  am  come  to  sup  with  you.' "  Jhmawon 
replied,  ^  Tawnd^  virith  a  **  big  voice,**  and,  looking  jut>und  upon  his  women, 
ordered  them  to  hasten  and  provide  Captain  Church  and  his  company  some 
supper.  He  asked  Captain  Church  ^^  whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or 
horse  beef.**  Church  said  he  would  prefer  cow  beefl  It  was  soon  ready, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a  good  meaL 
And  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  ba^  of  salt  (which  he  carried  in 
his  pocket)  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over.  Captain  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them 
if  they  would  let  him  sleep  two  hours,  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the. 
night,  he  not  having  slept  any  for  36  hours  before ;  but  afler  laying  a  half 
hour,  and  feelii^  no  disposition  to  sleep,  from  the  momentous  cares  upon  his 
miod, — ^for,  as  Dr.  Young  says  in  the  Revenge, 

"  The  dead  alooe,  in  fuch  a  night,  can  rest, — " 

he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  fast  asleep. 
Jhinawon  felt  no  more  like  sleeping  than  Churchy  and  they  lay  for  some  time 
looking  one  upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  .^fmatMn,  because  he 
could  not  speak  Indian,  and  thought  .^TiatM^n  could  not  speak  English,  but  it 
DOW  appeared  that  he  could,  from  a  conversation  they  helcl  together.  Church 
had  laid  down  with  j9nnaioon  to  prevent  his  escape,  of  which,  however,  he 
did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  after  they  had  laid  a  considerable  time,  w9nnatM»n 
got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which  Church  considered  was  on  a 
common  occasion ;  but  being  gone  some  time,  ^  he  began  to  suspect  some 
ill  design."  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himself^  and  lay  as 
close  as  he  possibly  could  under  young  JinnauxnCs  side,  that  if  a  shot  should 
be  made  at  him,  it  must  endanger  the  life  of  young  Jlnnawim  also.  After 
la3ring  a  while  in  great  suspense,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  Anmntpon 
coming  with  something  in  his  hand&  When  he  had  got  to  Captain  Church, 
he  knelt  down  before  him,  and,  after  presenting  him  what  he  had  brought, 
Bpoke  in  English  as  follows : — ^  Great  captain^  you  hoot  IdUed  Philip,  and  con- 
quiared  his  country,  Ihr  I  hdieve  that  I  and  my  company  are  the  lak  that  war 
agmntt  Ae  Enghshy  so  iuppoic  the  war  ia  ended  by  your  meansj  and  therefore 
wue  things  belong  unto  youJ*  He  then  took  out  of  his  pack  a  beautifully 
wrought  Delt,  which  belonged  to  PkUip.  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and 
of  such  length,  as  when  put  about  the  shoulders  of  Captain  Churchy  it 
reached  to  his  ankles.    This  was  considered^  at  that  time,  of  great  value, 
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being  embroidered  all  over  with  moneT,  that  is,  wampumpeag,*  of  various 
colors,  curiously  wrou|^ht  into  figures  of  oirds,  beasts  and  flowers.  A  secoiid 
belt,  of  no  less  exquisite  workmanship,  was  next  presented,  which  bcloD<;.  d 
also  to  Philip,  This,  that  chief  used  to  ornament  his  head  with  ;  from  the 
back  part  of  which  flowed  two  flags,  which  decorated  his  heck.  A  third  was 
a  smaller  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast 
All  three  were  edged  with  red  hair,  which,  ,^nnauHm  said,  was  got  in  tlie 
country  of  the  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  believed,  re- 
main, at  this  day,  the  property  of  a  family  in  Swansey.  He  next  took  fi-oiu 
his  pack  two  horns  of  glazed  powder,  and  a  red  cloth  blanket.  These,  it 
appears,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  effects  of  the  great  chief.  He  told 
Captain  Ckurek  that  those  were  PkUip^i  royalties,  which  he  was  wont  to  adoi'j 
bimself  with,  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  himself  happy  in  having 
an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  ^^nnawm 
*^  gave  an  account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  wars 
against  many  nations  of  Indians,  when  he  served  ,AmjJwMquin^  PhUip^i 
father.'' 

Mominff  being  come,  they  took  up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way 
they  met  Lieutenant  Houiandj  according  to  appointment,  at  his  no  small  sur- 
prise. They  lodged  at  Taunton  that  night  The  next  day  **  Capt  Chiurch 
took  old  Jhrnawonj  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his  own  men,  and 
went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plimoutli,  under  Lieutenant 
B(noUm<L 

Annawont  it  is  said,  had  confessed  **  that  he  had  put  to  death  several  of  the 
English,  that  had  been  taken  alive;  ten  in  one  day,  and  could  not  deny  but 
that  some  of  them  hadltieen  tortured  ;''t  and  therefore  no  mercy  was  to  be 
eixpected  from  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  now  fallen.  His  captor,  Captain 
Ckurchj  did  not  mean  that  he  should  have  been  put  to  death,  and  haa  en- 
treated hard  for  him ;  but  in  his  absence  fi-om  Plimouth,  not  long  after,  he 
was  remoraelessly  executed.  We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
execution  of  •^nnotoon,  and  shall  now  pass  to  consider  the  events  in  the  life 
of  a  sachem  of  nearly  equal  interest 

QUINiVAPJAT  was  by  birth  a  noble  Narraganset,  being  the  son  of  Cogirup' 
OMon,  otherwise  Coryanaqwmdj  who  was  nephew  to  Canonicus.  Therefore 
Af2(iiiiufinomo&  was  uncle  to  Ouinnmny  and  Canonkus  was  his  great  uucle. 

We  find  his  name  raelled  in  almost  eveiy  possible  way,  and  for  the 
amusement  of  the  reaaer  will  offer  a  few  of  them — Quanopttif  Gbtonopinf 

S^junnainny  QtiansiMnn,   Queno^utn,  Peuwruin^  Sowafowshj  and   Qjuanipifu 
is  name  has  also  been  confounded  with  that  of  Quaiqaen,  the  **  old  queen  " 
of  Namganset 

In  167^  Qjtdfuuqfin  confirmed,  by  a  writingt  the  sale  of  a  tiBct  of  land  pre- 
viously granted  by  Oogina^uan,  his  fiither. 

This  sachem  took  part  with  the  Wampanoags  in  PhUip^s  war,  and  from 
the  punishment  which  the  English  executed  upon  him,  on  his  falling  into 
their  hands,  we  may  suppose  he  acted  well  his  part  in  that  war,  although  but 
little  is  recorded  of  him  by  the  historians  of  that  period.  From  Mrs.  Row- 
landMon'8  account  of  him,  we  must  conclude  he  was  not  wanting  in  attentions 
to  the  fair  sex,  as  he  had  certainly  three  wives,  one  of  whom  was  a  sister  of 
Wootontkamuke ;  consequentlv-  he  was,  according  to  the  English  method  of 
calculating  relationships,  brother-in-law  to  the  famous  MdacomU  himselC 
'  Qutniunnn  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  directed  the  attack  on  Lancaster^ 
the  10  Fen.  1675,  O.  S.,  and  he  purchased  Mrs.  Rfndandton  from  a  Naragan- 
■et  Indian  who  had  seized  her  when  she  came  out  of  the  garrison,  among 
liie  captives  of  that  place.  And  it  was  this  circumstance  which  caused  her 
to  notice  him  in  her  Narrative.  X  WtUinwrty  whom  she  mentions  jjs  the  follow- 
iBff  extiBCt,  as  his  wifb,  we  have  said,  was  KWamoo,  the  ^  queen  of  Pocasset'' 

In  the  winter  of  1676,  when  the  Narragansets  were  ai  such  **  great  straits,** 
from  the  loss  of  their  provisions,  in  the  great  swaptp  fight,  ("  com  being  two 

*  An  Iroquois  word  signifyine  a  muscie.     Gordon^t  Hi»l.  Pennsylvania,  pa|[ne  598. 

t  Hubbard,  Nor.  lOe.  %  Hit,  WiiianPs  edition  of  i^  (p.  &&)  L«ucaaler,  1828. 
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shilUngs  a  pint  with  them,")  the  ED^lish  tried  to  bring  about  a  peace  with 
them ;  but  their  terms  were  too  hard,  or  some  other  cause  prevented.  "  Cn- 
nonchet  and  Panoqtdn  said  they  would  fight  it  out,  to  the  last  man,  rather 
than  they  would  become  servants  to  tlie  English."  *  A  truly  noble  resolutioOy 
and  well  worthy  of  the  character  we  have  of  Canondiet. 

^  My  master  (says  Mrs.  RowUmdaon)  had  three  squaws,  living  sometimes 
with  one  and  sometimes  with  another.  Onux,  this  old  squaw  at  w^hose  wig- 
wam I  was,  and  with  whom  my  master  [Qtdnni^n^  had  been  these  three 
weeks.  Another  was  fVettimortj  with  whom  I  had  lived  and  served  all  this 
while.  A  severe  and  proud  dame  she  was ;  bestowing  every  day  in  dressing 
herself  near  as  much  time  as  any  of  the  gentry  of  the  land — ^powdering  her 
hair  and  painting  her  face,  going  with  her  necklaces,  witli  jewels  in  her  ears, 
and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When  she  had  dressed  herselij  her  woii[ 
was  to  make  girdles  of  wampum  and  beads.  The  third  squaw  [or  wife]  was 
a  young  one,  by  whom  he  had  two  papoosea^f 

While  the  Narragansets  and  Nipmucks  were  encamped  at  a  place  on  Con- 
necticut  River  at  considerable  distance  above  Northampton,  perhaps  near  aa 
far  as  Bellows  Falls,  Mrs.  BjowUmdaon  says,  <*  My  master's  maid  came  home : 
sh^  had  been  gone  three  weeks  into  the  Narraganset  country  to  fetch  com, 
where  they  had  stored  up  some  in  the  ground.  Skt  hrougfu  home  ahout  a 
peck  and  a  half  of  com  "  / 

We  shall  relate,  in  the  Life  of  .Veponet,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  PAiZ^V 
quarters  for  the  redemption  of  Mrs.  RowUmdgon.  lliis  was  not  long  alter 
Sudbury  fight,  and  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  commemorate  it  by  a  great 
dance,  **  which  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  them,  (as  Mrs.  12.  relates,)  lour  men 
and  four  squaws ;  my  master  and  mistress  [ifuinnapin  and  H'eettmoo]  being 
two.  He  was  dressed  in  lys  Holland  shirt,  with  great  stockings,  his  garters 
hung  round  with  skUHnffS,  and  had  girdles  of  iMtmpom  upon  his  he^  and 
shoulders.  She  had  a  Kearsey  coat,  covered  with  girdles  of  ioampqm  from 
the  loins  upward.  Her  arms,  from  her  elbows  to  her  hands,  were  covered 
vnth  bracelets ;  there  were  handluls  of  necklaces  about  her  neck,  and  sev- 
eral sorts  of  jewels  in  her  ears.  She  had  fine  red  stockings,  and  white  shoes, 
her  hair  powdered,  and  her  &ce  painted  red,  that  was  alyrays  before  black. 
And  all  the  dancers  were  after  the  same  manner.  There  were  two  others 
singing  and  knocking  on  a  kettle  for  their  music  They  kept  hopping  up 
and  down  one  after  another,  with  a  kettle  of  water  in  the  midst,  standing 
warm  upon  some  embers,  to  drink  of  when  they  were  dry.  They  held  on 
till  almost  night,  throwing  out  their  wcanpom  to  the  standers-by.  At  night 
I  asked  them  again,  if  I  should  go  home :  they  all  as  one  said,  No,  except  my 
husband  would  come  for  me.  When  we  were  lain  down,  my  master  went 
out  of  the  wigwam,  and  by  and  by  sent  in  an  Indian  called  Jtmeg-the-prinUr^ 
who  told  Mr.  Hoar^  that  my  master  would  let  me  go  home  to-morrow,  if  he 
would  let  him  have  one  pint  of  liquor.  Then  Mr.  Hoar  called  his  own 
Indians,  Tom  and  Pder,  and  bid  them  all  go  and  see  if  he  would  promise  it 
before  them  three ;  and  if  he  would  he  should  have  it,  which  he  did,  and  had 
it.  Philip  smelling  the  business,  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me  what  I 
would  give  him,  to  tell  me  some  good  news,  and  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
me,  that  I  might  so  home  to-morrow?  I  told  1  .m  I  could  not  tell  what  to 
give  him,  I  woula  any  thing  I  had,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  have.  He 
said  two  coats  and  20  shillings  in  money,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  com,  and 
Bome  tobacco.  I  thanked  him  for  his  love,  but  I  knew  that  good  news  as  well 
08  that  crafty  fox.  My  master,  after  he  had  his  drink,  quickly  came  ranting 
into  the  wigwam  again,  and  called  for  Mr.  Hoar,  drinking  to  him  and  saying 
hi  toaa  a  gi^  man ;  and  then  again  he  would  say,  Ha»g  kim  a  rogue.  Being 
almost  drunk,  he  would  drink  to  him,  and  ^'et  presently  say  he  should  be 
hanged.  Then  he  called  for  me ;  I  trembled  to  near  him,  and  yet  I  was  fain 
to  go  to  him,  and  he  drank  to  me,  shewing  no  incivility.  He  'was  the  first 
Indian  I  saw  drunk,  all  the  time  I  was  among  them.  At  last  his  squaw  ran 
out,  and  he  after  her,  round  the  wigwam,  with  his  money  jingling  at  his 


«  Hubbard,  t  NarraUve,  63, 64. 
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knees,  but  she  escaped  liim;  but  having  an  old  squaw,  he  ran  to  ber,"*  and 
troubled  the  others  no  more  that  night.  t 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  sagamores  had  a  council,  or  frenerai  coitrtf  as  they 
*  called  It,  in  which  the  giving  up  of  Mrs.  it  was  debated.  All  seemed  to 
consent  f6r  her  to  go,  except  PkHip^  who  would  not  come  to  the  counciL 
However,  she  was  soon  dismissed,  and  some  who  were  at  first  op|K)6od  to  her 
ffoing,  seemed  now  to  rejoice  at  it  They  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  asked 
her  to  send  them  some  tobacco,  and  some  one  thing  and  some  another. 

When  the  extensive  system  of  vmx  carried  on  by  i'^^  was  broken  in  the 
west  by  intestme  bickerings,  ^innamn  returned  with  P^^P  to  his  country 
of  the  VVampanoags.  About  the  end  of  July,  1676,  Captain  Chwrdi  learned  by 
a  captive  squaw  that  Qutmiaptn  and  Philip  were  in  a  ** great  cedar  swamp" 
near  Aponaganset  with  **  abundance  of  Indians.''  This  news,  together  with 
a  discovery  the  captain  soon  after  made,  induced  him  to  leave  mat  country 
without  disturbing  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Soon  after,  Qtnniui^nn  escaped 
from  a  company  of  Bridgewater  men,  who  killed  Mkompoin,  as  he  and 
Pkilij^s  company  were  crossing  Taunton  River.  The  next  day.  Church  pur- 
sued him,  but  he  eftected  his  escape. 

Not  long  after  this,  he  was  taken,  and,  immediately  after  the  war,  36 
August,  was  shot  at  Newport  in  R.  Island.  It  appears  that  Qtitmu^n  had 
had  some  difficulty  with  the  R.  Island  people,  who,  some  time  before  the 
war,  had  cast  him  into  prison;  but  that  by  some  means  he  had  escaped, 
and  become  active  in  the  war.  He  was  reported  <<a  young  lusty  sachem, 
and  a  very  rogue."  f  A  court-martial  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the 
24  Au^st,  1676,  by  the  governor  imd  assistants  of  that  colony,  for  the  trial 
of  Qutnnoptn,  or  Sowagoni^  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  ^and  several  others. 
He  was  charged  with  adhering  to  PkUip  in  the  war,  which  he  confessed, 
and  owned  he  was  in  the  Narraganset  Swamp  fight  of  December,  1675,  and 
next  in  command  to  Carumchd ;  whereupon  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  the 
next  day.  A  brother  of  his,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Swikt^umut^  had 
die  same  sentence  passed  upon  hinu  ABhamattan^  another  brother,  was* 
tried,  but  at  that  time  received  no  sentence.^ 

TUSPAOUIAr,yfhose  biography  we  shhii  next  pnreme,  vnm<meofPklt^» 
most  faithfiil  captains,  and  sachem  of  Assawomset,  as  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  notice,  in  speaking  of  John  Saasamon,  His-  uante  in  printed 
accounts  differs  but  little,  and  is  abbreviated  fh>m  H^aitupaauiru  Also  in  our 
life  of  Tatomm  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  this  chief.  From  a  survey  of 
the  deeds  which  he  executed  of  various  lai^  tracts  of  land,  it  is  evident 
his  sachemdom  was  very  extensive.  It  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  conveyances  of  fraiuapaquin  for  several  reasons,  the  principal  of  which' 
is,  that  the  part  he  acted  in  the  great  drama  of  1675  and  1676  ma^  not  be 
underrated.  His  conveyances  to  the  Reverend  .fo^  SoMomon  and  his  fiimily 
are  already  related. 

On  9  Auffust,  1667,  ^  TSianequntj  otherwise  called  the  Bladt-gadiem,^  for 
£4,  sells  to  lienry  Wood  of  Pli mouth  his  right  and  title  to  the  land  on  the 
east  side  of  ^^Namassakett"  River,§  bounded  '*on  one  end  "by  the  pond 
called  Bladt-aojchaiCs  Pond^  or,  in  Lidian,  fVdnpttweuil ;  on  the  other  end,  by 
a  little  pond  called  JhnemacutL  How  mucn  was  included  in  the  given 
bounds,  is  not  mentioned,  nor  could  we  now  by  the  description  possibly 
tell  how  far  said  tract  extended  back  from  the  river.  With  Ttapaauin, 
bis  wife,  Amey,  signed  this  deed,  and  it  was  witnessed  only  by  two  English- 
men. 

On  17  July,  1669,  Tuapaquin  and  his  son  WUliam  sell  for  £10  a  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  near  **  Assowampsett,"  half  a  mile  wide,  and  **  in  length  from 
said  ponds  to  Dartmouth  path."  Besides  two  English,  Sdmvd  Henry^  Danid 
and  Old  Harry  were  witnesses.  Experience  MitcheU,  Henry  Sanmaon,  of  Dux- 
borough,  Thwnaa  lAttUj  of  Marshfieid,  and  7%maa  Painty  of  Eastham,  were 
the  purchasers. 

•  Narrative,  73— 7d. 

t  Captain  Mor^t  account  of  "  The  Warr  in  N.  E.  visibly  ended/'  dee.  in  our  IiroiAff 
Cbroniclx.  t  i'oW'r'*  NarragMirt,  98. 

(  He,  however,  reserved  the  right  "  to  geU  ceder  barke  in  the  gwaanpe.'' 
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JuDe  10, 1670,  TSispaqwnBnd  his  son  William  sold  for  £6,  to  Edward  Gnopy, 
«*in  tlie  behalf  of  the  court  of  Plimouth,"  **aU  that  our  meddow  that  lyeth 
in  or  neare  the  town  of  Middleberry,"  on  the  west  side  of  a  tract  belonging 
to  John  Mien  and  CondarU  Southtoorth,  ^  and  is  between  Assowamsett  Pond 
and  Taunton  path,  being  in  three  parsells  vpon  three  brookes ; "  also  another 
parcel  on  the  other  side  of  Taunton  path.  Witnessed  by  **  Jhrnit^  the  wife 
of  TugpaqvMi^  and  two  English. 

36  June,  1672,  TVjpomitn,  ^  sachem  of  Namassakett,  and  Mandjoxoapwi 
alias  Willican  his  8on,'*^sell  to  Edtoard  Gray  and  Josias  ffinsUnVj  lands  on 
the  easterly  side  of  Assowamsett,  to  begin  where  Namasket  River  falleth 
out  of  the  pond,  and  so  south  by  the  pond ;  thence  by  perishable  bounds 
to  7\ispaquufC$  Pond,  and  so  home  to  the  lands  formerly  sold  to  Henry 
Wood. 

3  July,,  1673,  TStspaqtdn  and  his  son  William  sell  to  Benjamin  Chwrck  of 
Duxborough,  house  carpenter,  and  John  Tomnson  of  Barnstable,  lands  about 
Middleborough,  for  which  they  paid  him  £ld.  It  is  described  as  <<  lying  att 
and  neare  the  township  of  Middleberry,''  bounded  westerly  by  a  river  called 
Monhiggen,  which  runs  into  a  pond  called  QuisqvuueU^  and  so  by  a  cedar 
swamp  to  TSi^foquin^s  Pond;  thence  by  Henry  Wood's  land  to  a  place 
called  PochaboquetL  Pfahudset  River  is  named  as  a  northern  boundary ;  and 
the  two  *^  places  "  called  Tuacomanest  and  Ma$sapanoh  are  also  named,  like- 
wise a  pond  called  Sniptuett,  and  a  ^  river's  mouth  called  TuppatutU  which 
runneth  into  a  pond  called  QmUwoashett,^  Two  English,  Sam  Harry^  and 
Joseph  of  Namasket,  were  witnesses. 

1  November  1673,  William  Watu8paqid%  Aasaweta,  T\)hia8  and  Bewat,  for 
£10  sell  to  three  English  of  Barnstable  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Que- 
taquash  Pond  northerly,  by  Quetaquash  River  easterly,  Snepetuitt  Pond,  &c 

14  May,  1675,  the  two  IStmaquinSj  father  and  son,  **  make  over  to  John 
Tompsonj  Constant  Soutkworih^  and  others,  of  Middleborough,  ^all  that  tract 
of  luid  which  we  now  have  in  possession,  called  commonly  ^sowamsei 
neck  or  necks,  and  places  adjacent/*  as  a  security  against  the  claims  of  othersi 
&c.  of  other  lands  deeded  at  the  same  time ;  if^  therefore,  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed in  the  possession  of  the  former  lands  deeded,  then  they  **  are  not  to 
be  outed  of  Assawamsett  neck."  PottawOf  alias  Daniel^  Poymanj  PagaU^^  alias 
Josephy  were  witnesses. 

For  the  land  deeded  thfsy  received  £33,  **  sterling."  It  consisted  of  uplands 
and  meadows  about  the  pond  called  J^nipoket,  ^mticus,^  &c^  and,  judging 
from  the  price  paid,  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  tract 

Thus  are  a  few  of  the  acts  of  Wahtspa^uin  sketched  previous  to  the  war. 
We  are  now  to  trace  his  operations  in  quite  another  sphere.  In  our  opinion, 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  right  in  styling  him  *^  the  next  noted  captain  to  Phihp,^  but 
erroneously  calls  (Sd  Tusnaqmn  **  the  Black-sachem's  son."  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  known  of  tne  son  WiUiam,  Indeed,  we  hear  nothing  of  him 
in  the  war,  but  it  is  probable  he  shared  the  late  of  his  father. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  TuspaqtUn  was  marching  from  place  to  place  with 
about  300  men,  and  was  doubtless  in  high  expectation  of  humbling  the 
pride  of  his  enemies,  and,  but  for  PhUip's  western  disasters,  occasioned  by 
the  disaffection  of  his  Pocomptucks  ana  others,  his  expectations  might  have 
been  realized.  It  was  doubtless  under  his  direction  that  19  buildings  in 
Scituate  were  burnt  on  20  April ;  and  on  the  8  May,  had  not  a  shower  pre- 
vented, most,  if  not  all,  the  houses  in  Bridgewater  would  have  shared  the 
same  &te.  JSispaquin  was  known  to  have  led  his  men  in  this  attack.| 
The  inhabitants  exerted  'themselves  to  repel  the  Indians,  but,  conscious  of 
their  strength,  they  maintained  Uieir  ground  until  the  next  day,  when  they 
retreated.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  they  succeeded  in  burning  17  buildings 
before  they  decamped. 

On  11  May,  1676,  there  were  eleven  houses  and  five  bams  inxrti  in  Plim- 
outh,  and  a  few  weeks  af^r,  seven  houses  more  and  two  barns.    These 

*  Two  names,  probably ;  but  in  the  MS.  there  is  no  comma  between,  as  is  oAen  the  case. 
f  T^tticttfy  probably,  now. 

X  Mr.  Huibard  says,  (Nar.  71.)  the  Indians  were  led  by  one  Tuiguogen,  but  we  are  satit- 
fied  TWpaftftfi  is  meant. 
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were  probably  such  as  were  at  a  considerable  distance  fiom  the  village,  and 
had  chiefly  been  deserted.  This  *^  mischier'  was  attributed  to  Ikupaquin 
and  his  men. 

About  this  time,  Bet^amin  Church  was  commissioned  by  the  government 
of  Plimouth  to  lead  parties  in  different  directions  over  the  colony ;  and  from 
the  time  he  commenced  operations,  the  Indians  found  but  few  opportunities 
to  do  mischief  in  FUmouth  colony. 

Thupaquin  still  kept  his  ground  in  the  Assawomset  country,  and  for  a  long 
time  baffled  all  the  skill  Captain  Church  was  master  of  in  his  endeavors  to  take 
him  prisoner.  Churth  received  his  commission  24  July,  1676,  and  the  same 
night  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  T\upaquirL  His  Indian  scouts  brought 
him  before  6aj  upon  a  company  of  his  people  in  Middleborough,  every  one 
of  whom  fell  mto  his  hands.  How  many  there  were.  Church  does  not  say. 
He  took  them  directly  to  Plimouth,  "and  disposed  of  them  all."  except  <*  one 
Jtffenj^  who.  proving  very  ingenious  and  fidthflil  to  him  in  informing  where 
other  parcels  of  the  Indians  harbored,  Capt  CAurcA  promised  him,  that  if 
he  continued  to  be  fiiithfiil  to  him,  he  should  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country, 
but  should  be  his  waiting  man,  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  &c.,  and  accora- 
ingly  he  served  him  &ithntlly  as  long  as  he  lived."  * 

Thus  strenffthened  by  TumaqaxiCB  own  men,  CAnrcfc  pursued  his  successes 
with  manifold  advantage.  There  was  a  small  tribe  residing  near  Munponset 
Pond,  which  was  next  captured  without  loss  on  either  side,  and  there  was 
henceforth  scarcely  a  week  passed  wherein  he  did  not  capture  some  of  these 
people. 

Not  long  afler  this,  it  was  found  that  Tumutfaia  had  encaxnped  about 
Assawoxnset,  and.  Church  set  out  on  an  expedition  there ;  but  miding  Old 
Tuspaquin  was  ready  for  him  at  the  neck  between  the  two  great  ponds,  f  he 
was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  on  towards  Acushnet  and  Dartmouth. 
As  he  was  crossing  Assawomset  neck,  a  scout  from  Tu^paqwiiiC$  camp  fired 
upon  him,  but  did  him  no  injury. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Annawon  having  been  surprised  by  the  indefatigable 
Churchy  Tuapaquin  saw  no  chance  of  holding  out  long ;  he  therefore  appears 
afterwards  only  intent  upon  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  English.  This 
could  not  be  long  reasonably  expected,  as  their  scouts  were  rangmg  in  every 
direction. 

On  4  Sept  1676,  according  to  Churches  account,  Tuspaqmn^g  company 
were  encamped  near  Sippican,  doing  **  great  damage  to  the  English  in  kill- 
ing their  cattle,  horses  and  swine."  The  next  day.  Church  and  his  rangers 
were  in  their  neighborhood,  and,  after  observing  their  situation,  which  was 
**  sitting  round  their  fires  in  a  thick  place  of  bnich,"t  in  seeming  safety,  the 
captain  **  ordered  every  man  to  creep  as  he  did ;  and  surrOimcfed  tbem  by 
creeping  as  near  as  they  could,  till  they  should  be  discovered,  and  then  to 
run  on  upon  them,  and  take  them  alive,  if  possible,  (for  their  prisoners  were 
their  pay.)  They  did  so,  taking  every  one  that  was  at  the  fires,  not  one 
escaping.  Upon  examination,  they  agreed  in  their  story,  that  they  belonged 
to  Tispaqwiny  who  was  gone  with  Johi  Bump  and  one  more  to  Agawom  and 
Sipican  to  kill  horses,  and  were  not  expected  back  in  two  or  three  dayB.''§ 
Church  proceeds :  **  This  same  JHapaqum  had  been  a  great  captain,  and  the 
Indians  reported  that  he  was  such  a  great  pouwau,  [priest  or  coniurer,]  that 
no  bullet  could  enter  him.  Capt  Church  said  he  would  not  have  him  killed, 
for  there  was  a  war  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  counti^,  and  he 
would  have  him  saved  to  go  with  them  to  fight  the  eastern  Indians.  Agree- 
ably, he  left  two  old  squaws  of  the  prisoners,  and  bid  them  tarry  there  until 
their  Captain  Timaquin  returned,  and  to  tell  him,  that  Church  had  been 
there,  and  had  taken  his  wife,  children  and  company,  and  carried  them 
down  to  Plymouth ;  and  would  spare  all  their  lives,  and  his  too,  if  he  would 

•  Churchf  Narrative,  31. 

t  Juf  t  below  whe^e  8amn$on*s  tavern  now  stands. 

t  I  suspect  Mr.  f/uMara  mistakes  the  sitaalion  of  this  place,  in  saying  it  was  "in  Laken* 
ham,  upon  Pocasset  neck.'^  Church  is  so  unrerardinf  of  all  geography,  that  it  is  quite  un- 
certain where  it  was.    If  it  were  near  Sippican,  it  was  a  lonrway  from  any  part  of  Pocasset 

t  By  this  it  seems  the  place  mi^  have  been  as  far  off  asTocasseU 
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come  down  to  them  and  bring  the  other  two  that  were  with  him,  and  they 
fihould  be  his  soldierS)  &c.  Capt  Church  then  returned  to  Plymouth,  leay- 
iiig  the  old  squaws  well  provided  for,  and  bisket  for  TSspaqum  when  he 
returned." 

This  Church  called  laying  a  trap  for  Tutpaqum^  and  it  turned  out  as  he 
expected.  We  shall  now  see  with  what  iaiUi  the  English  acted  on  this 
occasion.  Church  had  assured  him  that,  if  he  gave  himself  up,  he  should 
not  be  killed,  but  he  was  not  at  Plimouth  when  TSupaquin  came  in,  having 
gone  to  Boston  on  business  for  a  few  days ;  *^  but  when  he  returned  he 
found,  to  his  grief^  the  heads  of  ^nauon,  TVjpa^iitn,  &c  cut  ofl^  which 
were  the  last  of  Philip's  friends  " ! 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  known  to  have  been  persooally  engaged  in 
killing  the  English  were,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  danger,  cut  off  from 
pardon  by  a  law;  that  time  had  now  passed  away,  and, like  many  other 
laws  of  exigency,  it  should  then  have  been  considered  a  dead  letter ;  leaving 
out  of  tlie  case  the  faith  and  promise  of  their  best  servant,  CkurdL  View 
it,  therefore,  in  any  li|^ht,  and  nothing  can  be  found  to  justify  this  flagrant 
inroad  upon  that  promise.  To  give  to  the  conduct  of  the  Plimouth  govern- 
ment a  pretext  for  this  murder,  (a  milder  expression  I  cannot  use,)  Mr. 
Hubbard  savfs  Tutpaqmn  having  pretended  that  a  bullet  could  not  penetrate 
him,  trial  of  his  invulnerableness  was  resolved  upon.  So  he  was  placed  as 
a  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  ^  he  fell  down  at  the  first  shot" ! 

This  was  doubtless  the  end  of  numerous  others,  aa  we  infer  from  the 
following  passage  in  Dr.  Mather's  Prevalerct  of  Prater.  He  aaka, 
**  Where  are  the  six  Narraganset  sachems,  with  all  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors ?  Where  are  the  Nipmuck  sachems,  with  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors? Where  is  PhUip  and  Squaw-sachem  of  Pocasaet,  with  all  their 
captains  and  counsellors  r  God  do  so  to  all  the  implacable  enemies  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  people  in  N.  England  " ! !  The  next  of  PkS^s  captains, 
in  our  arrangement,  is 

TATOS&V,  also  a  great  captain  in  the  war  of  167&  It  seems  rather  un- 
certain whether  he  were  a  Narraganset  or  Wampanoag.  He  (or  one 
bearing  the  same  name)  signed  the  treaty  made  with  the  Narragansets  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  residence  afterwards 
was  in  Sandwich,  since  Rochester ;  *  and  when  he  signed  the  treaty  just 
named,  it  is  probable  he  was  only  among  the  Narragansets  upon  a  mission 
or  visit  He  was  a  son  of  the  ^  noted  Sam' Barrow,"  but  of  his  own 
fiunily,  OF  whether  he  had  any,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  first  meet  with  Tatomm^j  or,  as  his  name  is  conunonly  printed,  7\ito- 
tofi,  in  1666,  in  the  respectable  company  of  Mr.  Secretary  MoHoU  of  Plim- 
outh, and  Aeanooius,  Wannoo^  two  **  graue  and  sage  Indians,"  aUd  a  number 
more,  of  whose  characters  we  are  not  so  well  prepared  to  speak.  Among 
this  assemblage  he  is  only  conspicuous,  however,  as  a  witness  to  a  deed  of 
the  lands  upon  Wtaqiumcdi  nedc  Mr.  MortofCs  name  foUows  7\ifo«m'«,  on 
this  instrument 

There  was  a  general  disarming  of  the  Indians  in  1671,  aa  will  elsewhere 
be  mentioned.  Among  a  great  number  ordered  to  appear  at  Plimouth  the 
same  year,  to  bind  themselves  more  strongly  in  allegiance  to  the  English, 
we  find  the  name  of  Tatoson,  or,  as  his  name  was  then  written,  Tayiazen, 
Also  7b6y,  alias  ATauhnoctmeUy }  and  ^RO,  alias  fFa^unoatma, 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1676,  several  Indians,  who  had  been  sent  in  by 
Bradford  and  Ckurehj  were  **  convented  before  the  councell "  at  Plimouth ; 
being  **  such  of  them  as  were  accused  of  working  vusufTermble  misclieifte 
vpon  some  of  ours."    Among  them  was  one  named  Watukpoo,  or,  as  be 


*  On  the  right  of  the  main  nmd,  as  yea  pass  from  Matapoiset  to  Roehesler  village,  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  former,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  road,  is  a  kind  of  islana  in  a 
miry  swamp.  Upon  this,  it  is  said,  was  Tatoicn*s  camp.  This  island  b  connected  by  an 
igdimus  lo  tne  main  land. 

t  So  almost  always  in  the  MSS. 

X  Sometimes  called  Toky  Ode.  the  same,  we  conclude,  who  joined  PhUip  afterwards, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  ChMreh,  as  aid  his  nother^and  many  moraat  Uiesama  tioM. 
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was  often  called,  Tukpoo.*  Against  him,  several  charges  were  brought,  such 
as  his  goinff  off  to  the  enemy,  and  trying  to  deceive  the  governor  about  the 
prospect  of  war ;  telling  him  that  PhUip^s  men  had  deserted  him,  and  that 
ne  had  only  a  few  old  msn  and  boys  remaining.  At  this  time  were  present 
three  other  Indians,  whose  names  were  fVocScodc^  Qyanapawhan  and  John- 
num.  The  two  first  were  accused  by  a  squaw  of  destroying  Cktrf^i  garrison 
at  Eel  River  in  Plimouth,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  This  bad  been 
done  on  the  12  March  previous,  and  with  such  secrecy  and  effect,  that  the 
English  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  of  it  Many  supposed  that  Watusfoquin 
conducted  the  affiur,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  charges  it  upon  him  without  nesita- 
tion,  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  vnth  it,  as  in  the 
sequel  we  shall  show. 

The  two  just  mentioned,  finding  themselves  detected,  accused  their  fellow 
prisoner,  Joknrnum,  It  appears  that  ATum  not  only  owned  himself  guilty  of 
this  charge,  but  acknowledged,  also,  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
^  Jacob  MUehel  and  his  wife,  and  John  Popty  f  and  soe  centance  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  them,  which  accordingly  emediately  was  executed." 

Before  these  were  executed,  they  imphcated  a  rourth,  whose  name  was 
Keweenam.  Although  Taiomm  commanded  the  company  that  put  to  death 
the  people  at  Claris  garrison,  yet  Keweenam  set  the  expedition  on  foot.  He 
Uvea  at  Sandwich,  and  was  probably  one  of  T\Uo8on*$  men.  However,  on 
Saturday,  the  11  March,  he  was  at  Mr.  ffUliam  Clark%  and  observed  bow 
every  part  of  the  garrison  was  conditioned,  tie  then  went  to  his  chief, 
7\Uoaonj  and  told  him  that  it  could  be  easily  taken,  as  it  was  but  slightly 
fortified ;  and  that  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  would  be  the  proper  time  to 
execute  their  plan,  as  the  residents  would  mostlv  be  gone  to  meeting ;  **  and 
in  case  they  left  a  man  at  home,  or  so,  they  might  soon  dispatch  hinu" 

This  intelligence  was  pleasing  to  TatoMon^  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  ten  warriors  the  same  day.  Their  names  were  as  follows :  Woo- 
muhenah,  Muaauashj  Wiapanpowetty  Tom^  ^Xhe  son  of  Taioson^s  brother," 
UUaoowust,  ana  Tom  Pumt ;  which,  with  the  three  before  named,  made  up 
the  whole  companv.  Commencing  their  march  before  night,  they  arrived 
in  the  borders  of  Plimouth,  where  they  lay  concealed  until  the  people  had 

Sme  to  public  worship.  About  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  came  upon 
e  garrison,  which  fell  easily  into  their  hands.  After  killing  all  they  met 
with,  they  took  what  plunder  they  could  carry,  and  burned  the  buildings ; 
then  again  dispersed  into  the  woods. 

'  There  were  some  of  two  other  ftimilies  in  this  garrison,  mostly  women 
and  children.  Three  only  were  of  Mr.  Claries  fiimily,  but  there  were  eight 
others  belonging  to  the  other  two.  Mrs.  Elixabeih  Clarkj  |  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  family,  was  among  the  slain.  § 

*  This  Indian,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  several  times  to  mention,  was  not  one  of  those 
sent  in  by  Bradford,  as  appears  from  Mather,  (Brief  Hist.  40  )  bat  they  "  informed  that  a 
bloody  Indian  called  T\tckpoo,  (who  the  last  summer  murdered  a  man  of  Boston,  at  Namas^ 
kel,)  with  about  SO  Indians  more,  was  at  a  place  within  16  miles  of  Plimouth."  Eif.lii 
English  and  fourteen  Indians  succeeded  in  takug  them  all,  and  T\tckpoo  was  immcdiatiuy 
«Kecuted. 

f  The  murder  of  these  people  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hubbard  in  his 
"  Table/'  The  passage  follows  :  "  In  June,  1676>  [1675  ?]  a  man  and  a  woman  were  slain  by 
the  Indians ;  another  woman  was  wounded  and  taken  ;  but  because  she  had  kept  an  lu'dian 
ebild  before,  so  much  kindness  was  showed  her,  as  that  she  was  sent  back,  after  thev  had 
dressed  her  wound  ;  the  Indians  guarded  her  till  she  came  within  sight  of  the  English.'^  Mr. 
Mitchd  informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  wounded  woman  was  DoroUuf  Haywood,  See  1  ColL 
Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  vit.  159. 

X  "  Who  was  the  daughter  of  a  godly  father  and  mother,  that  came  to  N.  England  on  the 
account  of  religion."  "Thev  also  Killed  her  sucking  child,  and  knocked  another  child  (who 
was  about  eight  years  old)  In  the  head,  supposing  they  had  killed  him,  but  afterwaros  be 
eame  to  himself."    /.  Mather,  Brief  Hist.  S4. 

$  We  relate  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  records,  but  the  author  of  the  Present  State, 
&c.  furnishes  the  following  valuable  facts :  **  About  this  time,  [his  last  date  mentioned  being 
14  March,]  one  Mr.  Clarke's  wife,  children,  and  all  his  family,  at  his  farm-house,  two  miles 
from  Plimouth,  were  surprised  and  killed,  except  one  boy,  who  was  knockt  down,  and  left  for 
dMd,  but  afterwards  tak^  up  and  revived.  The  house  they  plundered  of  provision  and 
goods  to  a  great  value ;  eight  complete  arms,  30^.  {lb.}  of  powder,  with  an  answerable  qaaa 
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Kewttnam  was  beheaded,  but  how  the  other  three  were  disposed  of^  we 
are  not  informed ;  it  is  very  probable  that  the  whole  number  suffered  in  due 
time.  At  the  trial  of  Keioeenam  and  the  other  three,  some  of  them  pleaded 
that  the  governor's  proclamation  was  now  their  protection ;  £rom  which  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  surrendered  themselves.  But  there  was  pone  to 
plead  their  case,  except  their  accusers,  and  thev  explained  things  in  their 
own  way.  The  court  said,  ^Forasmuch  as  the  council  had  before  this 
engaged  to  several  Indians  desirous  to  come  in  and  tender  themselves  to 
mercy,  that  they  should  find  favor  in  so  doing :  it  was  fully  made  known  to 
such  Indians  as  were  then  present,  that  the  said  engagement  was  to  be  under' 
dood  tpith  excepUon  against  such  as  by  murder  as  above  said  had  so  acted, 
and  not  against  such  as  killed  his  enemie  in  the  field  in  a  souldierlike  way." 

This  kind  of  argument  would  answer  among  duelists,  but  when  did  the 
Indians  agree  to  fight  the  English  according  to  thar  rules  of  war  ?  The 
former  might  with  equal  propriety  demand  that  the  English  should  conform 
to  their  manner,  and  not  depend  on  their  numbers,  forts,  and  superior 
weapons. 

Although  the  murder  at  CkaiCs  garrison  was  one  of  those  horrible  acts 
in  Indian  warfare,  which  would  justify  the  most  rigid  retaliation,  stiU,  as  the 
English  began  the  war,  they  had  no  right  to  expect  but  that  it  would  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Indians  in  all  the  ways  at  their  command.  On  this  ground 
the  philanthropist  will  ever  condemn  the  severity  of  the  English. 

When  Captain  Church  came  upon  PhiUp  and  a  great  number  of  his  people, 
the  dd  of  August,  1676,  ^  7\maquin,  Totomm^  ^c"  prevented  the  entire 
destruction  of  some  of  them,  by  combating  the  English  while  their  chief 
and  others  extricated  themselves  from  a  small  swamp  into  which  they  had 
fled.  ^In  this  swamp  skirmish  Capt  Churdi  with  his  two  men  which 
always  ran  by  his  side  as  his  guard,  met  with  three  of  the  enemy,  two  of 
whicn  surrendered  themselves,  and  the  captain's  guard  seized  them ;  but 
the  other,  being  a  great  stout  surly  fellow,  with  his  two  locks  ty'd  up  with 
red,  and  a  great  rattlesnake's  skm  hanging  to  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
(whom  Capt  Church  concluded  to  be  Totoson^)  ran  firom  them  into  the 
swamp.  Capt  Ckurdi  in  person  pursued  him  close,  till,  coming  pretty  near 
up  with  him,  presented  his  gun  between  his  shoulders,  but  it  missing  fire, 
the  Indian  perceiving  it,  turned  and  presented  at  Capt  Ckurd^  and  missing 
fire  also,  (their  guns  taking  wet  with  the  fos  and  dew  of  the  morning,)  but 
the  Indian  turning  short  for  another  run,  nis  foot  trip'd  in  a  small  grape- 
vine, and  he  fell  &t  on  his  fiice.  Capt  Church  was  by  this  time  up  with 
him  and  struck  the  muzale  of  his  gun  an  inch  and  an  half  into  the  back 
part  of  his  bead,  which  dispatched  him  without  another  blow.  But  Capt 
Church  looking  behind  him  saw  Totoson^  the  Indian  whom  he  tho't  he  had 
killed,  come  nying  at  him  like  a  dragon ;  but  this  happened  to  be  fair  in 
sight  of  the  guard  that  were  set  to  keep  the  prisoners,  who  spying  TotjMon 
and  others  that  were  following  him,  in  the  very  seasonable  juncture  made 
a  shot  upon  them,  and  rescued  their  captain,  though  he  was  in  no  small 
danger  from  his  friends'  bullets,  for  some  came  so  near  him  that  he  thought 
he  ^It  the  wind  of  them."  *  The  celebrated  Churchj  in  the  skirmishes  he 
had  in  these  two  days,  August  1  and  2,  took  and  killed  173  Indians. 

Little  more  than  a  month  afler  the  fall  of  Philip,  Church  surprised  Tatt>- 
tons  whole  company,  about  50  persons.  He  was  the  last  that  was  lefl  of  the 
ftmily  of  BcoTQU) ;  and,  says  Church,  ^  the  wretch  reflecting  upon  the  miser- 
able condition  he  had  brought  himself  into,  his  heart  became  a  stone  within 
him,  and  he  died.  The  old  squaw  [that  Church  had  employed  to  persuade 
him  to  submit]  flung  a  few  leaves  and  brush  over  him— came  into  Sandwich, 
and  gave  this  account  of  his  death ;  and  ofi*ered  to  show  them  where  she  left 
his  body,  but  never  had  an  opportunity,  for  she  immediately  fell  sick  and 
died  also." 
The  fate  of  the  father  of  J^Etown  does  not  so  much  excite  sympathy,  at 

tUy  of  lead  lor  bullets,  and  150/.  id  ready  mooey ;  the  laid  Mr.  Clark  himielf  narRnrly 
ascapiaf  their  cruelly,  by  bebg  at  thai  iatlant  at  a  meeting." 
*  Hint  PAi^#  War,  41.  ^ 
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does  that  of  the  son,  but  is  one  of  those  cases  more  calculated  to  arouse  the 
fiercer  passions.  The  old  chief  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Church,  m  one 
of  his  successful  expeditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod.  Church  nys,  in 
his  history,  that  he  was  **  as  noted  a  rogue  as  any  among  the  enemy.**  <>ip- 
tain  Church  told  him  that  the  government  woiild  not  permit  him  to  cranl 
him  quarter,  "  bec^^use  of  his  inhuman  murders  and  barbarities,"  and  mere 
fbre  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  execution.  ^  Barrow  replied,  that  the  sen 
fence  of  death  against  him  was  just,  and  that  indeed  he  was  ashamed  to  live 
any  longer,  and  desired  no  more  favor,  than  to  smoke  a  whiff  of  tobacco 
before  nis  execution.  When  he  had  taken  a  f^w  whiffs,  he  said,  *  I  am 
ready;'  upon  which  one  of  Caiptain  ChurcKs  Indians  sunk  his  hatchet  into 
his  brains." 

TMSHq/^  or  TYASKS\  <<  was  the  next  man  to  PAtfto,"  says  Church;  there 
were  others  also  said  to  be  **  next  to  him,"  and  it  may  oe  all  reconciled  by 
Bupposinff  these  chiefs  as  having  the  chief  command  over  particular  tribes. 
Mr.  HubSardX  says  only  this  of  Uie  famous  TKashq  .*•  **  In  June  last,  [1676,1  one 
TKa^j  a  great  captain  of  PkUip%  his  wife  and  child,  or  chiloren,  being 
taken,  though  he  escaped  himself  at  first,  yet  came  since  and  surrendered 
himself?*  Dr.  L  Mather,  writing  under  date  of  22  July,  1676,  savs  it  was  **  this 
week  "  that  Captain  Church  atid  his  Indian  soldiers  fell  upon  iSaahq  and  hi^ 
company.  It  appears  therefore  th&t  Mr.  Hubbard  is  in  'error,-  as  the  account 
given  by  Church  corroborates  that  of  Mather,  who  speaks  thus  of  his  opera- 
tions :  ^'It  having  been  his  manner  when  he  takedi  any  Indians  by  a  promise 
of  favor  to  them,  in  case  they  acquit  themselves  well,  to  set  them  an  hunting 
after  more  of  these  wolves,  whereby  the  worst  of  them  sometimes  do  sin- 
ffular  ^ood  service  in  finding  out  the  rest  of  their  bloody  fellows.  In  one  of 
uese  skirmishes,  Tiashq,  Pmip^a  chief  captain,  ran  away  leaving  his  gun  be- 
hind him,  and  his  squaw,  who  was  taken."  §  These  Indian  'soldiers,  who 
performed  this  exploit,  were  forced  upon  it  by  Church.  They  had  been 
seeking  Indians  about  Apohaganset  River,  and  discovered  that  a  large  com- 
pany of  them  had  just  been  gatherinff  the  apples  at  a  deserted  settlement  on 
the  east  side  of  it  The  English  and  Indians  immediately  pureued  in  their 
track.||  "  Traveling  three  miles  or  more,  they  came  into  the  country  road, 
%vhere  the  track  parted:  one  parcel  steered  towards  the  west  end  of  the 
great  ceditr  swamp,  and  the  other  to  the  east  end.  The  captain  halted  and 
told  his.  Indian  souldiers  that  they  had  heard  as  well  as  he  what  some  men 
had  said  at  Plymouth  about  them,f  &c,  that  now  was  a  ffood  opportunity  for 
each  party  to  prove  themselves.  The  track  bein^  divided,  they  should  fol- 
low one,  and  tne  English  the  other,  being  equal  m  number.  The  Indians 
declined  the  motion,  and  were  not  willing  to  move  any  wliere  without  him : 
said  they  should  not  Aivk  themsdvea  safe  unthout  kim.  But  the  captain  insisting 
upon  it,  they  submitted.  He  gave  the  Indians  their  choice  to  follow  which 
track  they  pleased.  They  replied,  7Vv  toerc  light  and  able  to  travel,  therefort 
^hepkascdihey  tootUd UJce  the  west  tracH  And  appointing  the  ruins  of  John 
Cooks  house  at  Cushnet  **  for  the  place  to  meet  at,  each  company  set  out 
brifiddy  to  try  theu-  fortunes." ft  when  the  parties  met,  "they  very  remark- 
ably found  that  the  nupiber  that  each  company  had  taken  and  slain  was 
equaL  The  Indians  had  killed  three  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  63  prisoners, 
as  the  English  had  done  before  thenL"]:^  Ho^  parties  were  much 
rejoiced  at  their  successes,  but  the  Indians,  told  Captain  Church  "  that  they  had 
missed  a  brave  opportunity  by  parting.  They  came  upon  a  great  town  of 
the  enemy,  viz:  Captain  T^om' company.     (7^(U%«  was  the  next  man  to 

*  Hubbard,  Mather.  t  Church,  t  Narrative,  106. 

<i  Bnef  Hist.  42.  H  Church,  33. 

1  The  deteslaiion  in  which  the  Indians  were  held  by  "  some  men."  in  many  other  pla<*es  af 
well  as  in  Plimouth,  will  oAen  appear  in  this  work.  Such  people  could  know  nothing  of 
baman  nature,  and  many  would  not  have  believed  the  Indians  capable  of  good  actions,  though 
one  from  the  dead  had  assured  them  they  were. 

••  Abbreviated  from  Acushnet.  See  Douglass,  Summary,  i.  403,  who  writes  it  Aecushnci. 
Thos  many  Indian  names  are  changed.  Instead  of  Aponaganset,  we  hear  Ponaganset,  and 
Ibr  Asonet,  Bonet,  &e.    Cushnet  is  Uie  river  en  which  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  stand. 

if  ChJch,9^  «n>w.a6. 
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PhUip.)  They  fired  upoD  the  enemy  before  they  were  discovered,  and  ran 
upon  tnem  with  a  shout.  The  men  ran  and  lefl  their  wives  and  children, 
and  many  of  them  their  guns.  They  took  TifoM  wife  and  son,  and  thought 
that  if  their  captain  and  the  English  coni|iauy  had  been  with  them  tliey 
might  have  taken  some  hundreds  of  them,  and  now  they  determined  not  to 
part  any  more."  •  This  transaction,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Chrark,  was  a 
« remarkable  providence,"  inasmuch,  perhaps,  as  the  equality  of  their  suc- 
cesses prevented  either  party  from  boasting,  or  claiming  superiority  over  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  Church  adds,—**  But  the  Indians  had  the  fortune  to 
take  more  arms  than  the  English."  It  would  add  not  a  little,  perhaps,  to 
the  gratification  of  the  reader,  could  he  know  the  name  of  the  Indian  captain 
in  this  far-famed  exploit,  or  even  that  of  one  of  his  men ;  but  at  present  they 
are  hid  alike  fit)m  ns  and  firom  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Chitf  women  eonavUuoui  in  Philip's  war — Maokus — Her  country  and  rd4ition9 — 
Her  capture  ana  death — Awashonks — Is  grtady  annoyed  in  the  events  of  1671— 
Her  men  disarmed — Philip's  endeavors  to  engage  her  against  the  English — Church 
prevents  her — is  finally  in  the  power  tf  Philip — Reclaimed  by  Church — Some  par' 
ticulars  of  her  family. 

Although,  before  we  had  finished  the  life  of  Weetamooj  we  deemed  it 
proper  to  have  deferred  it  to  this  chapter,  but  as  we  had  been  led  rather  im- 
perceptibly into  many  particulars  concerning  her  in  that  place,f  we  could 
not  break  off  our  narrative  without  a  greater  impropriety  tnan  an  omission 
here  would  have  been,  and  shall  therefore  begin  nere  with  one  of  her  con- 
temporaries, the  bare  facts  in  whose  life  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  high 
interest,  we  believe,  in  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

MAG^^S  was  squaw-sachem  of  some  part  of  the  extensive  country  of 
the  Narragansets,  and  was  known  by  several  names  at  different  and  the  same 
times ;  as  (Hd  Queen,  Sunk  Squaw^  Qumapen,  and  MaiantucJL  She  married 
Mriksahj  or  Mexam,  a  son  of  CanontcuSj  and  was  sister  to  JS/tnigreL  She  had 
two  sons,  ScuUvp  and  Queauaquenud  otherwise  Qutques^nentj  called  by  the 
English  Gideon,  and  a  daugnter  named  ^incmiqud.  These  two  died  young. 
CKdeon  was  alive  as  late  as  1661 ;  ScuUupy  and  a  sister  also,  in  1664.  She 
was,  in  1675,  one  **  of  the  six  present  sachems  of  the  whole  Narraganset 
country." 

In  the  beginning  of  PhUtp^s  war,  the  English  army,  to  cause  the  Narragan- 
sets to  fight  for  them,  whom  they  had  always  abused  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt, smce  before  the  cutting  off  of  MiarUunnomoh^s  head,  marched  into 
their  country,  but  could  not  meet  with  a  single  sachem  of  the  nation.  They 
feU  in  with  a  few  of  their  people,  who  could  not  well  secrete  themselves, 
and  who  concluded  a  long  treaty  of  mere  verbosity,  the  import  of  which  they 
could  know  but  littie,  ana  doubtless  cared  less ;  for  when  the  army  left  their 
country,  they  joined  again  in  the  war. 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  until  the  next  year,  when  herself  and  a  lar^ 
company  of  her  men  were  discovered  by  Major  TaUoi,  on  the  2  July,  in 
Narraganset  The  English  scouts  discovered  them  firom  a  hill,  having 
pitched  their  tents  in  a  yalley  in  the  vicinity  of  a  swamp,  as  was  usually 
their  custom.  About  300  of  the  English,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  divided 
into  two  sauadrons,  and  fell  upon  them  before  they  were  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach, ana  made  a  great  slaugnter  of  them.  The  Mohegans  and  Pequots  came 
upon  them  in  the  centre,  while  the  horsemen  beset  them  on  each  side,  and 

•  Church,  36.  f  Book  iii.  chap.  1. 

X  TrumbuUt  i.  347.  from  Hubbard,  I  toppoie,  i.  61.  Female  chiefs  were  called  saunka  by 
the  Indians,  which  signified  wife  of  the  sachem  j  but  writers,  beinr  ijpiorant  of  that  fae^ 
thoocbt  it  a  proper  name  of  a  particolar  person,  and  hence  the  appeflaliont'of  Amiic,  flbnfa. 
Bnaie,  dtc.  applied  to  Magnus. 
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thus  prevented  many  from  escaping  into  the  swamp.  When  all  were  killed 
and  taken  within  the  encampment.  Captain  Ahofnay^  who  commanded  the 
horsemen,  dismounted,  and  with  his  men  rushed  mto  the  swamp,  where, 
without  resistance,  they  killed  a  hundred,  and  made  many  prisoners.  In  al^ 
they  killed  and  took  171  *  in  this  swamp  fight,  or  rather  massacre.  Not  an 
Englishman  was  hurt  in  the  affiiir,  and  but  one  Mohegan  killed,  and  one 
wounded,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  was  done  by  Magnuses  people,  as  they 
made  no  resistance,  but  rather  by  themselves,  in  their  fury  mistaking  one 
another.  Ninety  of  the  captives  were  put  to  death !  among  M^iom  was  Mag- 
na»,\  The  swamp  where  diis  aiiair  took  place  is  near  the  present  town  of 
Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  thus  ends  our  short  history  of  Magnus, 

AfVASHO^KSy  squaw-sachem  of  Sogkonate,!  was  the  wife  of  an  Indian 
called  ToLomr,  but  of  him  We  learn  very  little.  From  her  important  stand- 
ing among  the  Indians,  few  deserve  a  more  particular  attention ;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  go  as  minutely  into  her  history  as  our  documents  will 
enable  us. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Jkofuktrnks  is  in  1671,  when  she  entered  into 
articles  of  agreement  with  the  court  of  Plimouth  as  follows : — **  In  admitting 
that  the  court  are  in  som'e  measure  satisfied  with  your  voluntary  coming  in 
now  at  last,  and  submission  of  herself  unto  us ;  yet  this  wt  expect  that  she 

E've  some  meet  satisfacdon  for  the  charge  and  trouble  she  has  put  us  upon 
f  her  too  long  standing  out  against  the  many  tenders  of  peace  we  have 
made  to  her  and  ber  people.  Aiid  that  we  yet  see  an  intention  to  endeavor 
the  reducement  of  such  as  have  been  the  incendiaries  of  the  trouble  and 
disturbance  of  her  people  and  ours.    And  as  many  of  her  people  as  shall 

S*  re  themselves  and  arms  unto  us,  at  the  time  appointed,  snail  receive  no 
mage  or  hurt  from  us,  which  time  appointed  is  ten  days  fh)m  the  date 
bereol  Thus  we  may  the  better  keep  off  such  fi*om  her  lands  as  mw 
hereafter  bring  upon  her  and  us  the  like  trouble,  and  to  regulate  such  as  will 
not  be  governed  by  her,  she  havinff  submitted  her  lands  to  the  authority  of 
the  government  And  that,  if  the  lands  and  estates  of  such  as  we  are  neces- 
sitated to  take  arms  against,  will  not  defiray  the  charge  of  the  expedition, 
that  she  shall  bear  some  due  proportion  of  the  charge.  In  witness  whereof 
and  in  testimony  of  the  sachem,  ner^agreement  hereunto,  she  hath  subscribed 
her  hand  in  pretfence  of  Samuel  Barker  and  John  ASLmey, 


Mark  X  of  the  sqwtw-aachem  AwasUncks: 
the  mark  X  (j/'TotatomeI',  and  Somagaonet.^ 


Witnessed  at  the  same  time  by  *'  Tattacommett, 

Samponcut,  and 
Tamoueesam,  alias  Ieffbrt. 

Plimotdh,  24  Jtdy,  1671.'* 

The  last-named  witness  appeared  again,  in  the  same  capacity,  4  September 
following,  when  "between  40  and  50  Indians,  living  near  or  in  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  made  a  like  submission.''  AshmoanmnnUhf  Nomanv,  MarhorkuMf 
James^  and  Jokn^  were  other  witnesses. 

Awashonks  was  at  Plimouth  when  the  former  articles  were  executed,  from 
which  it  appears  there  was  considerable  alarm  in  Plimouth  colony.  There 
were  about  this  time  many  other  submissions  of  the  Indians  in  different 
places.  This  step  was  taken  to  draw  them  fi-om  PhXtvpy  or  at  least  to  give  a 
check  to  their  joining  with  him,  as  he  was  how  on  the  point  of  attacking  the 
£nirlish  settlements,  under  a  pretence  of  injury  done  him  in  his  planting 
lands. 

Not  6nly  the  chiefs  of  tribes  or  clans  subscribed  articles,  but  all  their  men, 
that  could  be  prevailed  with,  did  the  same.  The  Augtist  following,  42  of 
AuHuho\/Ms  men  signed  a  paper,  approvitig  what  she  had  done,  and  binding 

*  Trumbull.    200  says  Cobbers  tnanuserint :  240,  Hubbard. 

t  HuhbanI,  Ind.  Wan,  i.  97,  98.  I.  Mather's  Brief  Hial.  39.  TrambttlPi  HiiU  Con- 
aeclirut,  i.  S47. 

..  X  The  p<Untof  land  below  Poeasset,  and  now  ebtefl^  inclodcd  in  the  town  of  Compion, 
Rliode  laiand,  and  cooimonly  called  ^Second. 
6» 
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fbemselves  in  like  maoDer.    Out  of  42,  we  can  give  names  of  three  only — 
TUatomet,  T\inuokum  and  Sauaaman, 

It  appears  from  the  following  letter  from  Awashonks  to  Governor  Prince,  that 
those  who  submitted  themselves,  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  English : — 

<*  August  11, 1671,  Honored  sir,  I  have  received  a  very  great  &vor  from 
your  honor,  in  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  and  as  you  are  pleased  to  signify, 
that  if  1  continue  faithful  to  the  agreement  made  with  yourselves  at  Plira- 
outh,  I  may  expect  all  just  favors  from  your  honor.  I  am  fully  resolved, 
while  I  live,  with  all  fidelity  to  stand  to  my  engagement,  and  in  a  peaceable 
submission  to  your  conunands,  according  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability. 
It  is  true,  and  1  am  very  sensible  thereof^  that  there  are  some  Indians  who 
do  seek  an  advantage  against  me,  for  my  submitting  to  his  majesty^s  authority 
in  your  jurisdiction,  but  being  conscious  to  myself  of  my  integrity  and  real 
intentions  of  peace,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  afford  me  all  due  encourage- 
ment and  protection.  I  had  resolved  to  send  in  all  my  gims,  being  six  in 
number,  according  to  the  intimation  of  my  letter ;  but  two  of  them  were  so 
large,  the  messengers  were  not  able  to  carry  them.  I  since  proffered  to 
leave  them  with  A&.  Barker^  but  he  not  having  any  order  to  receive  them, 
told  me  he  conceived  1  might  do  well  to  send  them  to  Mr.  ALmtfy  who  is  a 
person  concerned  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  I  resolved  to  do;  but  since 
then  an  Indian,  known  by  the  name  of  BroadJaced-tnUj  stole  one  of  them 
out  of  the  wifTwam  in  the  night,  and  is  run  awav  with  it  to  Mount  Hope ; 
the  other  I  thmk  to  send  to  Mr.  Mny.  A  list  of  those  that  are  obedient  to 
me,  and,  I  hope,  and  am  persuaded,  faithful  to  you,  is  here  enclosed.  Hon- 
ored sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  further,  but  desiring  your  peace  and  pros- 
perity, in  which  I  look  at  my  own  to  be  included,  I  remain,  your  unfeigned 
servant,  X  AwAStTncKS.** 

This  letter  was  very  probably  written  by  Mr.  BaHker^  named  in  it. 

October  20, 1671,  Governor  Prince  vn-ote  to  Awttdurnks^  that  he  had  received 
the  list  of  names  of  her  men  and  husband,  that  freely  submitted  themselves 
to  his  majesty's  authority ;  and  assured  her  that  the  English  would  befriend 
her  on  ^1  just  occasions ;  but  intimates  her  disappointment  and  his  own,- 
that  she  had  succeeded  no  better  in  procuring  the  submission  of  her 
subjects.  **  Though,"  he  continued,  "  I  fault  not  you,  with  any  frdling  to 
endeavor,  only  to  notice  your  good  persuasions  of  them  outwent  their 
deserts,  for  aught  yet  appeareth.  I  could  have  wished  they  had  been  wiser 
for  themselves,  especially  your  two  sons,  that  may  probably  succeed  you  in 
your  government,  and  your  brother  also,  who  is  so  nearly  tied  unto  you  by 
nature.  Do  they  think  themselves  so  great  as  to  disregard  and  affiront  his 
majesty's  interest  and  authority  here;  and  the  amity  of  the  English?  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  do,  I  think  they  did  much  disservice,  and  wish  they  would 
yet  show  themselves  wiser,  before  it  be  too  late."  •  He  closed  by  recom- 
mending her  to  send  some  of  hers  to  the  next  court,  to  desire  their  arms, 
that  her  people  might  have  the  use  of  them  in  the  approaching  season. 
Desires  her  to  let  him  hear  from  her  and  her  husband. 

On  the  20  June,  1672,  the  following  writing  appears  on  record :  Whereas 
Jiwaahunekea^  si^ua-sachem,  stand  indebted  vnto  Mr.  John  JUmev  the  sume  of 
£25  to  be  paid  m  porke  att  three  pence  a  pound,  or  peage  att  16  peney,  and 
20  pole  of  stone  wall  att  £4,  which  stone  wall,  or  £4,  is  to  be  vnderstood  to 
be  prte  of  the  fine  and  twenty  pound,"  therefore  ^^wathonluj  having  failed 
to  pay  a^eablv  to  her  promise,  agrees  to  set  off  land  on  the  north  side  of 
^  the  Indian  field,"  next  runkateesett,  on  the  east  line  till  it  meets  with  '^a 
great  runing  brooke,"  thence  northerly  to  a  fresh  meadow,  thence  bounded  to 
me  river  by  a  salt  cove : — ^this  ^  is  morgaged  vnto  the  court  of  Plymouth  "  for 
the  payment  of  said  debt,  which  debt  is  to  bepaid  10  of  February,  1672,  O.  S. 

**  7%t  mark  X  of  Awasbunkbs." 

To  illustrate  the  connections  and  mnealoffy  of  the  family  of  Aica^nkif 
we  give  fix>m  the  Records  of  PlimouUi  the  following  exceedingly  valuable 
ftcts: — 


s 
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July  14, 1673.  *^  Whereas  Mamaneway  [a  son  of  Awashonks]  hath  by  fuU 
md  clear  teatimony  proved  to  this  court,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  brethren, 
the  sons  of  ToUmey,  and  a  kinsman  of  theirs  called  ^umpofh,  [commonly 
written  Attm|NMA,]  son  to  PokaUawagg,  that  they  are  the  chief  proprietors 
and  sachems  of  Saconett,  or  places  commonly  so  called ;  and  ^et  it  being 
also  probable  that  Toduckanma  *  AwashundUa  and  those  of  that  kmdred  who 
are  of  the  same  stock,  the  more  remote  may  have  some  right  to  lands  there, 
as  they  are  relations  to  the  above  said  Mounanewayj  &c.  and  have  been  long 
inhabitants  of  that  place.  This  court  adviseth  that  convenient  proportions 
of  laud  be  settled  on  the  above  said  Taicuxunana  Jhoashaanks,  &c.  at  Saconett 
aforesaid ;  concerning  which,  the  above  said  Mamantwcof  and  his  bretiu'en 
and  kinsman  who  have  proved  their  right  to  those  lands  do  not  or  cannot 
afree,  this  court  do  appoint  that  some  meet  persons,  by  order  of  this  court, 
shall  repair  to  the  place,  and  make  settlement  of  the  said  lands  by  certain 
and  known  boundaries  to  intent  that  peace  may  be  continued  among  the 
said  Indians,  and  they  may  all  be  accommodated  for  their  subsisting  and 
payment  of  their  debts  in  an  orderly  wav." 

The  same  year,  we  hear  again  of  Tokamona^  or,  as  he  is  then  called, 
Totomowna,  who,  with  his  brother  Sauamatt^  having  endeavored  to  hinder 
the  English  from  possessinx  some  lands  in  Dartmouth,  was,  from  some 
consideration,  not  named,  induced  to  relinquish  his  right  to  them.  And  the 
next  year,  1674,  Mamanawadufj  or,  as  his  name  was  before  written,  Mama- 
newaVj  surrendered  his  right  also.  The  rights  of  these  Indians,  it  is  said, 
had  been  sold  by  others. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Awashanks  until  about  the  commencement  ofPkUifa 
war.  The  year  before  this  war,  Mr.  Bei^amin  Chwrdiy  afterwards  the  famous 
and  well-known  Colonel  Church  f  settled  upon  the  peninsula  of  Sogkonate,  in 
the  midst  o£AwaahoiM»  people.  This  peninsula  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Narraganset  Bay,  against  the  south-east  end  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island. 
Here  hie  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship  with  these  Indians,  until  the  spring  of 
'the  year  1675,  when  suddenly  a  war  was  talked  of,  and  messengers  were  sent 
b^  Philip  to  Awa^umkSf  to  engage  her  in  it  She  so  far  listened  to  their  persua- 
sions, as  to  caU  her  pnucipal  people  together,  and  make  a  great  dance ;  and  be- 
cause she  respected  Mr.  dkuiih^  she  sent  privately  for  him  alsa  Church  took  with 
him  a  man  that  well  understood  Indian,  and  went  directly  to  the  place  appoint- 
ed. .  Here  they  found  hundreds  of  Indians  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of 
her  dominions.  Awashonks  herself  in  a  foaming  sweat,  was  leading  the  dance ; 
but  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Church  was  come,  she  stopped  short,  and 
sat  down ;  ordered  her  chiefs  into. her  presence,  and  then  invited  Mr.  Church, 
All  being  seated,  she  informed  him  that  Metacometj  that  is,  Philip^  had  sent 
six  of  his  men  to  urge  her  to  join  with  him  in  prosecuting  a  war  against  the 
English.  She  said  these  messengers  informed  her  that  me  Un^Htmes^  I  that 
is,  Plimoutb  men,  were  gathering  a  great  army  to  invade  his  countiy,  and 
wished  to  know  of  him  if  this  were  truly  the  case.  He  told  her  that  it  was 
entirely  without  foundation,  for  he  had  but  just  come  from  Plimouth,  and  no 
preparations  of  any  kind  were  making,  nor  did  he  believe  any  thoughts  of 
war  were  entertained  by  any  of  the  head  men  there.  *'He  asked  her 
whether  she  thought  he  would  have  brought  up  his  goods  to  settle  in  that 
place,"  if  he  in  the  least  apprehended  a  war ;  at  which  she  seemed  some- 
what convinced.  AwaahonkB  then  ordered  the  six  Pokanokets  into  their 
presence.  These  made  an  imposing  appearance,  having  their  faces  |)ainted, 
and  their  hair  so  cut  as  to  represent  a  cock's  comb ;  it  being  all  shaved  Irom 
each  side  of  the  head,  left  onlya  tuft  upon  the  crown,  which  extended  from 

the  forehead  to  the  occiput.    They  had  powder-horns  and  shot-bags  at  their 

? 

*  Or  Tokamtmaf  killed  by  the  NarniganBeUi,  not  long  after,  probably  in  1674. 

t  After  an  active  life,  spent  chiefly  in  his  cooutry's  service,  he  died  sttddenly  at  bis  resi- 
dence in  Compton,  then  called  Little  Coropton.  17  Jan.  1718,  in  the  78  year  of  his  age.  He 
had  become  corpulent,  and  seemed  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  should  not  live  long.  The 
morning  before  bis  deaih,  he  rode  2  miles  to  visit  an  only  sister.  Ou  leaving  her,  he  bid  her 
**  a  last  farewell.''  As  he  was  retomtng  home,  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  him.  In  the  fall 
a  blood-vessel  was  ruptured,  and  be  died  in  about  IS  hours. 
Vmpame  and  Apaum  were  Indian  names  of  PUmouth. 
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backs,  which  denoted  warlike  mes^ngers  of  their  nation.  She  now  in- 
formed them  of  what  Captain  Church  had  Baid.  Upon  which  they  discovered 
dissatisfaction,  and  a  warm  talk  followed,  but  ^^waahonks  soon  put  an  end  to 
it ;  aAer  which  she  told  Mr.  Chwrdi  that  PhUip  had  told  his  messengers  to 
tell  her,  that,  unless  she  joined  with  him,  he  would  send  over  some  of  his 
warriors,  privately,  to  kill  the  cattle  and  bum  the  houses  of  the  English, 
which  they  would  think  to  be  done  by  her  men,  and  consequently  would  fiJl 
uiK)n  her.* 

Mr.  Ckurch  asked  the  Mount  Hopes  what  they  were  going  to  do  vnth  the 
bullets  in  their  possession,  to  which  they  scoffingly  answered,  **  to  shoot 
pigeons  with.**  Ckvrck  then  told  Awashonka  that,  if  Phiiw  were  resolved  on 
war,  **  her  best  way  would  be  to  knock  those  six  Mount  Hopes  on  the  head, 
and  shelter  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  English.^  When  they  under- 
stood tliis.  they  were  very  silent,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  worthy  a 
man  as  Ckurch  should  be  the  first  to  recommend  murder,  and  a  lasting  re- 
membrance is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Atoashonks,  that  his  unadvised  counsel 
was  not  put  in  execution. 

These  six  Pokanokets  came  over  to  Sogkonate  with  two  of  Atoash&fMs 
men,  who  seemed  ver>'  favorably  incline  to  the  measures  of  Phdip,  They 
expressed  themselves  with  great  indignation,  at  the  rash  advice  of  Ch%/rdL 
Another  of  her  men,  called  LUtU-eyes,  one  of  her  council,  was  so  enraged, 
that  he  would  tlien  have  taken  CAurrVf  life,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented. 
His  design  was  to  get  Mr.  Ckurch  aside  from  the  rest,  under  a  pretence  of 
private  talk,  and  to  have  assassinated  him  when  he  was  off  his  guard.  But 
some  of  his  friends,  seeing  through  the  artiBce,  prevented  it 

The  advice  of  Ckurch  was  adopted,  or  that  part  which  directed  that 
Awashonks  should  immediately  f^ut  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  she  desired  him  to  go  imm'^diately  to  Plimouth  and  make  the  ar- 
rangement, to  which  he  agreed.  Alter  kindly  thanking  him  for  bis  infbrma- 
tion  and  advice,  she  sent  iwo  of  her  men  with  him  to  his  houfie,  to  guard 
bim.  These  urged  him  to  secure  his  goods,  lest,  in  his  absence,  the  enemy 
should  come  and  destroy  them ;  bur  he  would  not,  br  cause  such  a  st  p  might 
be  thought  a  kind  of  preparation  for  hostilities ;  but  told  them,  that  in  case 
hostilities  were  begim,  they  might  convey  his  effects  to  a  place  of  safety. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Plimouth,  Where  he  arrived  7  June,  1^5. 

In  his  way  to  Plimouth,  he  met,  at  Poc&sset,  the  husband  of  fVtdamoo, 
He  was  just  returned  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hope,  and  confirmed 
all  that  had  been  said  about  PkUipa  intentions  to  begin  a  war.  But  befbre 
Mr.  Ckurch  could  return  asain  to  Auxuhonksj  the  war  commenced,  and  all  com- 
munication was  at  an  eno.  This  he  very  much  regretted,  and  the  benevolent 
Awiokonks  was  carried  away  in  the  tide  of  PhUip*$  successes,  which,  as  she 
Was  cireumstanc  d,  was  her  onlv  alternative. 

Mr.  Ckurth  was  ^wounded  at  the  great  swamp  fight,  19  December  follow- 
ing, and  remained  upon  Rhode  Island  until  about  the  middle  of  May  1f$7l8. 
He  now  resolved  to  engage  again  in  the  war,  and,  taking  passage  in  a  sloop 
bound  to  Barnstable,  arrived  at  Plimouth  the  first  Tuesday  in  June.  The 
goveraor  and  other  officers  of  government  were  highly  pleased  to  see  him, 
and  desired  him  to  take  the  command  of  a  co*  .pany  of  men  to  be  imme- 
diately  sent  out,  to  which  he  consented.  We  thus  notice  CkurdCa  proceed- 
ing, because  it  led  to  important  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  Awor 
skoi9k9.  Before  he  set  out  with  the  soldiers  raised  at  Plimouth,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  first  retOm  to  Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  other 
Ibrees  to  be  joined  with  them.  In  his  rietum  to  the  island,  as  he  passed  from 
Aogkonesset,  toow  call  d  fVooiPi  JHbfe,  to  the  island;  and  when  he  came  Against 
Sogkonate  Point,  some  of  the  enemy  were  seen  fishing  upon  the  rocks.  He 
was  now  in  an  open  canoe,  which  he  had  hired  at  Sogkonesset,  and  two 
Indians  to  paddle  it  He  oktlered  them  to  go  so  near  the  recks  that  he  might 
ifieak  with  those,  upon  fhem ;  being  persuaded  that  if  he  could  havfe  an  op- 
JJOrtunity,  he  might  litill  gain  t)vet  the  Sogkonates  to  the  side  of  the  English, 

*  This  may  strengthen  the  belieflhM  PhOSp  pit  in  |>rBClice  a  timilar  ezpedieai  to  gain  tto 
llohawki  to  bis  caiue,  as  we  have  seea  b  his  hfe. 
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tor  he  knew  they  never  had  any  real  attachment  to  PkUipj  and  were  now  in 
hia  interest  oaly  from  necessity.  They  accordingly  paddled  towards  them, 
who  made  signs  for  tliem  to  approach;  but  when  they  had  got  pretty 
near,  they  skuUecd  away  among  the  rocks,  and  could  not  be  seen.  The  canoe 
then  paddled  off  again,  lest  they  should  be  fired  upon ;  which  when  those 
among  the  rocks  observed,  they  showed  themselves  again,  and  called  to  them 
to  come  ashore ;  and  said  they  wished  to  speak  vnth  them.  The  Indians  in 
the  canoe  answered  them,  but  those  on  shore  informed  them  that  the  waves 
dashed  so  upon  the  rocks  that  they  could  not  understand  a  word  they  said. 
Ckurdi  now  made  signs  for  two  of  them  to  go  along  upon  the  shore  to  a 
beach,  where  one  could  see  a  good  space  round,  whether  any  others  were 
near.  Immediately  two  ran  to  the  place,  one  without  any  arms,  but  the 
other  had  a  lance.  Knowing  Churck  to  be  in  the  boat,  they  urged  him  to 
come  on  shore,  and  said  they  wanted  to  discourse  with  him.  He  told  him 
that  had  the  lance,  that  if  he  would  carry  it  away  at  considerable  distance, 
and  leave  it,  he  would.  This  he  readily  did.  Mr.  Church  then  went  ashore, 
left  one  of  his  Indians  to  guard  the  canoe,  and  the  other  he  stationed  upon 
the  beach  to  give  notice  it  any  shoidd  approach.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  George  was  one  of  them,  a  very  good  man,  and  the  last  Sogkonate  he 
had  spoken  with,  being  one  of  those  sent  to  guard  him  to  his  house,  and  to 
whom  he  hud  given  cluurge  of  his  goods  when  he  undertook  his  mission  to 
Plimouth.  On  being  asked  what  he  wanted  that  he  called  him  ashcHv, 
answered,  **that  he  took  him  for  Ckwth,  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  voice  in  the 
canoe,  and  that  he  was^lad  to  see  him  alive***  He  also  told  him  thaXAioa- 
$honks  was  in  a  swamp  about  three  miles  off,  and  that  she  had  left  Philip  and 
did  not  intend  to  return  to  him  any  more ;  and  wished  Mr.  Church  to  stay 
while  he  should  go  and  call  her.  This  Church  did  not  think  prudent,  but 
aaid  he  would  come  again  and  speak  with  AwaahonkB^  and  some  other  Indians 
that  he  sh<^uld  name.  He  therefore  told  George  to  notify  Aivashonks^  her  son 
Peier,  their  chief  captain,  and  one  Mmpash,  to  meet  him  two  days  afUr  at  a 
certain  rock,  ^at  the  lower  end  of  Gapt  BichmomPs  farm,  which  was  a 
very  noted  place."  It  was  provided  that  if  that  day  should  prove  stormy,  the 
next  pleasant  day  should  be  improved.  They  parted  with  cordiality,  George 
to  carry  the  news  to  AuHi^umkSj  and  Church  for  Newport 

On  being  made  acquainted  with  CkurdCt  intention  to  visit  those  Indiana, 
the  government  of  Rnode  Island  marvelled  much  at  his  presumption,  and 
would  not  ffive  him  any  permit  under  their  hands ;  assurmg  him  that  the 
Indians  Woiud  kill  him.  They  said  also  Uiat  it  was  madness  on  his  part, 
after  such  signal  services  as  he  had  done,  to  throw  away  his  life  in  such  a 
manner.  Neither  could  any  entreaties  of  fHends  alter  his  resolution,  and 
he  made  ready  for  his  departure.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  taken  with 
him  one  Damd  WUooXy*  a  man  who  well  understood  the  Indian  langua^,  but 
the  government  utterly  refused  him ;  so  that  his  whole  retinue,  in  this  im- 
portant embassy,  consisted  only  of  himself  his  own  man,  and  the  two  Indiana 
who  conducted  him  finom  Sogkonesset  As  an  important  item  in  his  outfit, 
must  be  mentioned  a  hattU  ofruniy  and  a  roU  of  tobacco. 

The  dav  appointed  having  arrived,  after  paddling  about  three  miles,  they 
came  to  the  appointed  rock,  where  the  Indians  were  rearly  to  receive  tliem» 
and  gave  him  tneur  hands  in  token  of  friendship.  They  went  back  from  the 
shore  about  fifty  yards,  for  a  convenient  place  for  consultation,  when  all  at 
once  rose  up  fiiom  the  hiffh  grass,  a  great  many  Indians,  so  that  they  were 
entirely  encompassed.  T^ey  were  all  armed  vnth  guns,  spears  and  hatchets ; 
faces  painted  and  hair  trimmed,  in  complete  warlike  array.  If  ever  a  man 
knew  fear,  we  should  apprehend  it  would  discover  itself  upon  an  occasion 
like  this.  But,  judging  uom  his  conduct,  we  should  say  he  vras  one  of  those 
<*who  never  felt  fear." 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Mr.  Church  uAd  Awcuhonks  that  George  had 
said  that  she  desired  to  see  him,  about  making  peace  with  the  English.    She 

•  1G67,  "  Damd  mUeoeket  tookc  the  oath  off  fidelltie  ihis  court."    PUm.  Rec. 
In  1642.  one  IVUeox  set  up  a  trading  bouse  in  the  Nttrragansel  country.    See  CaUemera 
Cent,  Diteourtt,  38.    If  bo  were  the  same,  it  will  well  account  for  his  being  an  interpreter. 
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said,  **  Yes.**  Then,  said  Mr.  Church,  "'  it  is  customary  when  people  meet  to 
treat  of  peace,  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  not  to  appear  in  such  hostile  form 
as  your  people  da"  At  this  there  was  much  murmuring  among  them,  and 
Awashonka  asked  him  what  arms  they  should  lay  aside.  Seeing  their  dis- 
pleasure, he  said,  only  their  guns,  for  form's  sake.  With  one  consent  they 
then  laid  away  their  guns,  and  came  and  sat  down.  He  then  drew  out  his 
bottle  of  rum,  and  asked  Awashonks  whether  she  had  lived  so  long  up  st 
Wachusett  *  as  to  forget  to  drink  oceapechea.  Then,  drinking  to  her,  he  ob- 
served she  watched  him  very  narrowly  to  see  whether  he  swaUowed,  and, 
on  ofierin^  it  to  her,  she  wished  him  to  drink  again.  He  then  told  her  there 
was  no  poison  in  it,  and,  pouring  some  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  sipped  it 
up.  After  he  had  taken  a  second  hearty  dram,  Awashonks  ventured  to  do 
likewise ;  then  she  passed  it  among  her  attendants.  The  tobacco  was  next 
passed  round,  and  Uiey  began  to  telk.  Atioashohki  wanted  to  know  why  he 
tiad  not  come,  as  he  promised,  the  year  before,  observing  that,  if  he  had,  she 
and  her  people  had  not  joined  with  PkUip.  He  told  her  he  was  prevented 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  mentioned  that  he  made  an  attempt, 
notwithstanding,  soon  after  he  left  her,  and  got  as  far  as  Punkatesse,  when 
a  multitude  of  enemies  set  upon  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  A  great 
murmur  now  arose  among  the  warriors,  and  one,  a  fierce  and  gigantic  lei- 
low,  raised  his  war  club,  with  intention  to  have  killed  Mr.  Ckurdi,  but  some 
laid  hold  on  him  and  prevented  him.  They  informed  him  that  this  fallow's 
brother  was  killed  in  the  fight  at  PunkaUeae^  and  that  he  said  it  was  Ckureh 
that  killed  htm,  and  he  would  now  have  his  blood.  Churdi  told  them  to  tell 
bim  that  his  brother  began  first,  and  that  if  he  had  done  as  he  had  directed 
him,  he  would  not  have  been  hurt  The  chief  captain  now  ordered  silence, 
telling  them  they  should  talk  no  more  about  old  matters,  which  pat  an  end 
to  the  tumult,  and  an  agreement  was  soon  concluded.  AwashovAt  arreed  to 
■erve  the  English  *^  in  what  way  she  was  able,**  provided  **  PHmouth  would 
firmly  engage  to  her  that  she  and  all  of  her  people,  and  their  wives  and 
efaildren  should  have  their  lives  spared,  and  none  of  them  transported  oat  6f 
the  country."  This,  Church  told  her  he  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  but  Plimonth 
would  consent  to. 

Things  being  thus  matured,  the  chief  captain  stood  up,  and,  «fter  express* 
iBg  the  ffreat  respect  he  had  for  Mr.  Chwdiy  said,  ^  Sir,  if  you  will  please 
accept  of  me  and  my  men,  and  will  head  us,  we  will  fight  for  you,  and  wiU 
help  you  to  PhUip*a  head  before  the  Indian  com  be  ripe."  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that  this  chief  pretended  to  possess  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  certainly 
ne  was  a  truer  prophet  than  many  who  have  inade  the  pretension. 

Mr.  Churdi  would  have  taken  a  few  of  the  men  with  him,  and  ^rnie  di- 
rectly through  the  woods  to  Plimouth ;  but  Awa^nks  insisted  that  it  vn>uld 
be  very  hazardous.  He  therefore  agreed  to  return  to  the  island  and  proceed 
by  water,  and  so  would  take  in  some  of  their  company  at  Sogkonate  Point, 
which  was  accordingly  brought  about  And  here  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  friendship,  now  renewed  by  the  industry  of  Mr.  C%tirc^  was  never 
afterward  broken.  Many  of  these  Indians  always  accompanied  Churdi  in  hia 
memorable  expeditions,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  English.  When 
PkStip^a  war  was  over,  Churdi  went  to  reside  again  among  them,  and  the 
greatest  harmony  always  prevailed.  But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative : — 

On  rettiming  to  the  island.  Mr.  €%tirc^  **  was  at  great  pains  and  charge  to 

St  a  vessel,  but  with  unaccountable  disappointments;  sometimes  by  the 
aeness,  and  sometimes  by  the  faint-heartedness  of  men  that  be  bargained 
with,  and  sometunes  bv  wind  and  weather,  Ate"  he  was  hindered  a  long 
time.  At  length,  Mr.  Antho^  Low,  of  Swansey,  happening  to  put  into  the 
harbor,  and  although  boimd  to  the  westward,  oa  being  made  acquainted  with 
Mr.  ChurdCa  case,  said  he  would  run  the  venture  of  his  vessel  and  cargo  to 
wait  upon  hino.  But  when  they  arrived  at  Sogkonate  Pomt,  although  the 
Indians  were  there  according  to  agreement  waiting  upon  the  rocks,  they  met 

*  She  had  passed  the  oreceding  wmter,  it  would  seem,  with  PhtHp^t  people  on  the  fhm 
lien  of  MaMadMuetts 
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with  a  contniry  wiadf  and  so  rough  a  sea,  that  none  but  Peter  Aufotikonka 
could  get  on  board.  This  he  did  at  great  peril,  having  only  an  old  broken 
canoe  to  get  off  in.  The  wind  and  rain  now  forced  them  up  into  Pocasset 
Sound,  and  they  were  obliged  to  bear  away,  and  return  round  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  to  Newport 

Church  now  dismissed  Mr.  liotff,  as  he  viewed  their  effort  against  the  vol) 
of  Providence.  He  next  drew  up  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  de- 
spatched PdeTy  on  the  9  July,  by  way  of  Sogkonate,  to  Plimouth. 

Major  Bradford*  having  now  arrived  with  an  army  at  Pocasset,  Mr.  Church 
repaired  to  him,  and  told  him  of  his  transactions  and  engagements  with 
Awashtrnks,  BratUord  directed  him  to  go  and  inform  her  of  his  arrival,  which 
he  did.  Auxuhtmks  doubtless  now  discovered  much  uneasiness  and  anxiety, 
but  Mr.  Church  told  her  "that  if  she  would  be  advised  and  observe  order,  she 
nor  her  people  need  not  fear  being  hurt."  He  directed  her  to  get  all  her 
people  togemer,  "  lest,  if  they  should  be  found  straggling  about,  mischief 
might  light  on  them;"  and  that  the  next  day  the  army  would  march  down 
into  the  neck  to  receive  her.  After  begging  him  to  consider  the  short  time 
she  had  to  collect  them  together,  she  promised  to  do  the  best  she  could,  and 
he  left  her. 

Accordingly;  two  days  after^  she  met  the  anny  at  Punkateese.  Awashonka 
was  now  unnecessarily  perplexed  by  the  stem  carriage  of  Miyor  Bradford, 
For  she  expected  her  men  would  have  been  employed  in  the  army;  but 
instead  of  that  he  "  presently  gave  forth  orders  for  Awaahonksy  and  all  her 
subjects,  both  men,  women  and  children,  to  repair  to  Sandwich,  and  to  be 
there  upon  peril,  in  six  days."  Church  was  also  quite  disconcerted  by  this 
unexpected  order,  but  all  reasoning  or  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail  with 
the  commander  in  chief.  He  told  Mr.  C%tirc^  he  W9ul4  employ  him  if  he 
chose,  but  as  for  the  Indians,  ^  he  would  not  be  concerned  with  them,"  and 
accordingly  sent  them  off  vrith  a  flag  of  truce,  under  the  direction  of  Jadt 
Baoensj  an  Indian  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  the  war.  Mr.  Church  told 
Awashonka  not  to  be  concerned,  but  it  was  best  to  obey  orderSi  and  he  would 
shortly  meet  her  at  Sandwich. 

According  to  promito,  Church  went  by  way  of  Plimoi^th  to  meet  the  Sog- 
konates.  The  governor  of  Plimouth  was  highly  pleased  at  the  account 
Church  gave  him  of  the  Indians,  and  so  much  was  he  now  satisfied  of  his 
superior  abilities  and  skill,  that  he  desired  him  to  be  commissioned  in  the 
country*s  service.  He  left  PUmouth  the  same  day  with  six  attendants, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Jabez  HowUmd,  and  Mr.  ATaikcmied  Southworih.  They 
slept  at  Sandwich  the  first  night,  and  here  taking  «^  few  more  men,  agreeably 
to  the  governor's  orders,  proceeded  to  Agawam,  a  SBa&U  river  of  Rochester, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  Indians.  Some  of  his  company  now 
became  discouraged,  presumins,  perhaps,  the  Indians  were  treacherous,  and 
half  of  them  returned  home.  When  thev  came  to  Sippican  River,  which 
empties  into  Buzzard's  Bay  in  Rochester,  Mr.  HowUmd  was  so  fatigued  that 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  kim,  he  being  in  years,  and  somewhat  corpulent 
Church  left  two  more  vrith  him  as  a  reserve,  m  case  he  should  be  obliged  to 
retreat  They  soon  came  to  the  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and,  hearing  a 
great  noise  at  considerable  distance  firom  them,  upon  the  bank,  were  pres- 

*  Out  of  a  carious  book  we  take  the  following  note,  as,  besides  giving  us  an  interesting 
(act  concerning  the  major,  it  contains  others  of  value.  It  was  writtien  in  1697.  At  that 
time,  some  pretended  iliat  the  age  of  people  was  much  shorter  in  America  than  hi  Europe; 
idiich  ^ve  rise  to  what  we  are  aooat  to  extract.->-Jlfary  Broion.  was  the  first*borB  of  New- 
bury, Mass.,  who  married  a  Godfry ;  apd.  says  our  book,  she  "  is  yet  alivr,  and  is  become 
Ike  mother  and  s^raudmotber  of  many  chilaren.^'  "  The  mention  of  Mary  Brown  brings  to 
our  mind  an  idJe  whimsey,  as  if  persons  born  in  New  England  would  be  short-lived ;  whereM. 
Uie  natives  live  long.    And  a  j[ud^ent  concerning  Enghshroen  cannot^  well  be^  made  tilj^ 

or  30  years  iMnce.     "^  "" .—-'.*.       --««« 

jf  yet  alive,  and  like 

is  more'ihan  73  years  ><•.»,  »..«  ......  ^^.u  «  »....«>.  .»  ...»  -^-..  ^^ ,  i.;,.--.    . 

doubtless  received  in  Phiiip'B  war.  He  died  aged  79.]  Elitahtth  Aiden,  (now  Paybody. 
whose  granddaughter  is  a  mMker,)  Capl.  John  Atden,  her  brother,  AUx'.  StandUh,  and 
John  mwland,  have  Uved  more  thaa  70  years.''  S.  Sewall's  New  JOeaoen  upon  Vu  Nem 
Earth,  69, 60. 
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ently  in  sight  of  a  *<  vast  company  of  Indians,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some  on 
horseback,  running  races,  some  at  foot-ball,  some  catching  eels  and  flat  fish 
in  the  water,  some   clamming,  ^c."     They   now  had  to    find  out    what 
Indians  these  were,  before  they  dared  make  themselves  known  to  thenL 
Church  therefore  halloed,  and  two  Indians  that  were  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest,  rode  up  to  him,  to  find  out  what  the  noise  meant    They  were  very 
much  surprised  when  they  found  themselves  so  near  Englishmen,  and  turned 
tlieir  horses  to  run,  but,  Chwrdi  making  himself  knovim  to  them,  they  gave 
him  the  desired  information.    He  sent  for  Jadt  Havens,  who  immediately 
came.     And  when  he  had  confirmed  what  the  others  had  related,  there 
arrived  a  large  number  of  them  on  horseback,  well  armed.    These  treated 
the  English  very  respectfully.     Church  then  sent  Jodi  to  Awcaihanks,  to  inform 
her  that  he  would  sup  with  her  that  ni^ht,  and  lodge  in  her  tent     In  the 
mean  time,  the  English  returned  with  theur  friends  they  had  left  at  Sippican. 
When  they  came  to  the  Indian  company,  they  **  were  immediately  conducted 
to  a  shelter,  open  on  one  side,  whither  Jhoashonks  and  her  chiefs  soon  came 
and  paid  then*  respects."    When  this  had  taken  place,  there  were  great 
shouts  made  by  the  ^  multitudes,"  which  ^  made  the  heavens  to  ring."  About 
sunset,  ^  tlie  ATetops  *  came  running  from  all  quarters,  laden  with  the  tops  of 
dry  pines,  and  the  like  combustible  matter,  making  a  huffe  pile  thereof^  near 
Mr.  ChurdCs  slielter,  on  the  open  side  thereof.    But  by  this  time  supper  was 
brought  in,  in  three  dishes,  viz.  a  curious  young  bass  in  one  dish,  eels  and 
flat  fish   in  a  second,  and    shell  fish  in  a  third ; "   but  salt  was  wanting. 
When  the  supper  was  finished,  <*  the  mighty  pile  of  pine  knots  and  tops, 
&c.  was  fired,  and  all  the  Indians,  great  and  small,  gathered  in  a  ring  around 
it    Awashonks,  with  the  eldest  of  her  people,  men  and  women  mixed,  kneel- 
ing down,  made  the  first  ring  next  the  fire,  and  all  the  lusty  stout  men 
standing  up  made  the  next ;  and  then  all  the  rabble,  in  a  confused  crew, 
surrounded  on  the  outside.    Then  the  chief  captain  stepped  in  between  the 
rings  and  the  fire,  with  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  hatchet  in  the  other, 
danced  round  the  fire,  and  began  to  fi^ht  with  it,  making  mention  of  all  the 
several  nations  and  companies  of  Indians  in  the  country  that  were  enemies 
to  the  English.    And  at  naming  of  every  particular  tribe  of  Indians,  he 
would  draw  out  and  fight  a  new  &e-brand,  and  at  his  finishing  bis  fight  with 
each  particular  fire-brand,  would  bow  to  Mr.  Churdi  and  thank  him."    When 
he  had  named  over  all  the  tribes  at  war  vnth  the  English,  he  stuck  his  spear 
and  hatchet  in  tlie  ground,  and  lefl  the  ring,  and  then  another  stepped  in, 
and  acted  over  the  same  farce  ;  trying  to  act  with  more  fury  than  the  first 
Afler  about  a  half  a  dozen  had  gone  through  with  the  performance,  their 
chief  captain  stepped  to  Mr.  (Jhwrth,  and  told  him  *<they  were  making 
soldiers  for  him,  and  what  they  had  been  doing  v^as  all  one  swearing  of 
them."    Auxuhonka  and  her  chiefs  next  came  and  told  him  ^  that  now  they 
were  all  engaged  to  fiffht  for  the  English."    At  this  time  AwcuihonkB  presented 
to  Mr.  Chtweh  a  very  nne  gim.    The  next  day,  July  22,  be  selected  a  number 
of  her  men,  and  proceeded  to  Pliroouth.    A  commission  was  given  him, 
and,  being  joined  with  a  number  of  English,  volunteers,  commenced  a  suc- 
cessful series  of  exploits,  in  which  these  Sogkonates  bore  a  conspicuous 
part,  but  have  never,  since  the  days  of  Churm,  been  any  where  noticed  as 
they  deserved. 

It  is  said  f  that  Aufoshonks  had  two  sons ;  the  youngest  was  WUUam  Mom- 
fMfnewUj  who  was  put  to  a  grammar  school,  and  learned  the  Latin  language, 
and  was  intended  for  college,  but  was  prevented  by  being  seized  with  me 
palsy.  We  have  been  able  to  extend  the  interesting  memoir  of  the  family 
of  Awashonks  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  much  beyond  any  before 
printed  accoimt ;  of  Tokanuma  we  have  no  printed  notice,  except  what 
Churdit  incidentally  mentions.  Some  of  his  Indian  soldiers  requested 
liberty  to  pursue  the  Narragansets  and  other  enemy  Indians,  immediately 

*  Signifying JriendSf  in  lodiao.  t  Coil.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc, 

X  Hist.  Pbifip'H  War,  S9.  It  is  usual  to  cite  Captain  Church  as  the  author  or  recorder  of 
his  own  actions  ;  it  is  so,  although  his  son  Tltomas  appears  as  the  writer  of  the  history.  The 
truth  is,  the  father  dictated  to  the  son,  and  eorreeled  what  appealed  erroneous  after  Uie  work 
was  written. 
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after  they  had  captured  PhS^a  wife  aod  son.  ^  They  said  the  Narraganseta 
were  preat  rogues,  and  they  wanted  to  be  revensed  on  them,  for  killing  some 
of  then:  relations ;  named  Tokkamona^  {AuHuhonlcB  brother,)  and  some  others.* 

About  130  years  ago,  i.  e.  1700,  there  were  100  Indian  men  of  the  Sog- 
konate  tribe,  and  the  general  assembly  appointed  J^umpcna  their  captain, 
who  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  and  died  about  1748,  after  &e  taking  of  Cape 
Breton,  1745.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  made 
quite  a  respectable  religious  congregation ;  hi^  a  meeting-house  of  their 
own,  in  whiea  they  were  instructed  by  Rev.  Mr.  BiUingSy  once  a  month,  on 
SundaysL  They  had  a  steady  preacher  among  themselves,  whose  name  was 
John  Sinum,  a  man  of  a  stron^^  mind. 

About  17.)0,  a  very  distressmg  fever  carried  off  many  of  this  tribe,  and  in 
1803  there  were  not  above  ten  in  Gompton,  their  principal  residence. 


CHAPTER  V. 

4  AMtW  aeeoufU  qf  ekirfs  umapiemus  in  PkiUp^s  war — ^Pukbam — Taken  and 
fiain-^His  son  Quaqual^ — Chickoh — Socovohoco — Potock — His  residence^ 
Complaint  against  WiLdhow's  encroachments — Delivers  himself  up — PtU  to  death—' 
Stonx-wall-john — A  great  captain — A  mason — His  mert  greatly  annoy  the 
English  army  in  Narraganset — KiUs  several  of  them — They  hum  a  garrisonf  and 
kill  fifteen  persons — A  traffic  in  Indian  prisoners — The  burning  of  Reh^^wth  and 
Providence — John's  discourse  with  Roger  Williams — Is  kUtedr-^KOKnoKm  John— 
Fate  of  Matoonas — Put  to  death  on  Boston  Common — His  son  hanged  for  mu^ 
der — ^MoNOCo — Damd — Andrew— James-the^printer — Old-jxthero^Saoavorb* 
SAv,  alias  SHosHAiriif — Visited  ky  £2io(  in  WaS^—Anudoto — ^Pxtek-jstbsbo. 

PUMHAM,  it  ma;jr  be  truly  said,  ''was  a  mighty  man  of  valor."  Our 
history  has  several  times  heretofore  brou^t  him  before  us,  and  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate  such  facts  concemmg  him  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  He  was  sachem  of  Shawomet,  the  country  where  the  old  squaw- 
oachem  MagnoB  was  taken  and  slain,  as  in  her  life  we  have  shovm. 

As  in  almost  every  other  case,  we  can  only  learn  how  to  estimate  the 
consequence  of  a  chief  from  the  story  of  his  enemies.  It  is  peculiarly  so  in 
the  bioffraphy  of  Pumkam,  When  it  was  reported  that  he  was  slain)  every 
chronicler  seems  to  have  stood  ready,  with  the  ink  of  exultation  in  his  pen, 
to  record  all  the  particulars  of  his  £all ;  and  to  make  it  appear  the  greater,  it 
js  to  be  feared,  they  have  sometimes  raised  many  to  a  height  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled,  for  that  object  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  PumhauiL 
When  it  was  reported  at  Boston  that  he  was  killed,  an  author  in  our  Chranid€ 
laid,  **  If  it  is  so,  the  glory  of  that  nation  is  sunk  with  him  forever." 

This  chief  was  brou^t  into  considerable  difficulty  by  the  English  as  early 
as  1645.  In  1642,  the  Rev.  Samud  Chrlon  took  refuge  in  his  country,  and 
was  kindly  treated  by  him ;  and  in  January  the  next  year,  Miantunnomoh 
and  Canonicus  deeded  to  him  Mishawomet,  or  Shaomet,  which  he  afterward 
called  Warwick,  after  the  earl  of  that  name.  This  settlement  was  grievous 
to  the  Puritan  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  soon  showed  by  theur 
resentment  to  Miantunnomoh ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  discover  the  germ  of 
all  the  subsequent  disasters  of  that  sachem.  Mr.  GmUm  was  kindly  treated 
by  him,  as  well  as  PttmAam,  until  the  latter  was  urged  by  Mr.  Gorton^t 
enemies  to  lay  claim  to  the  lands  he  had  purchased  of  Jmantunnomoh,  whom 
the  court  of  Massachusetts  declared  an  usurper,*  as  in  his  life  has  been  told. 
^  By  the  letters  of  the  unimpeachable  Boger  JfUlianw,  Uie  above  conclu- 
irions  will  appear  evident  In  1656,  he  wrote  to  Massachusetts,  showing 
them  the  vnnetched  state  Warwick  was  in  from  their  difficulties  with  the 
Indians,  as  follows: — ^Your  wisdoms  know  the  inhiinrmn  insultations  of 
these  wild  creatures,  and  you  may  be  pleased  also  to  imagine,  that  they  have 
not  been  sparing  of  your  name  as  the  patron  of  all  their  vrickeduess  against 

I  • 
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our  English  men,  women  and  children,  and  cattle,  to  the  yearly  damage  of 
60,  80  and  100  £.  The  remedy  is,  (under  God,)  only  your  pleasure  that 
Pumham  shall  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  town  or  colony."  *  Now  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  when  Warwick  was  purchased,  PumJuan  and 
some  other  inferior  sachems  received  presents  for  their  particular  interests  in 
what  was  sold,  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Indians. 

The  PI i mouth  people  had  their  share  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  having 
caused  Ousanuiquin  to  lay  claim  to  the  same  place,  or  a  sachem  who  lived 
with  him,  named  JS/awwaahawsuck ;  between  whom  and  Pumham  the  quarrel 
ran  so  high  that  the  former  stabbed  the  latter. 

The  aSairs  of  Warwick  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  commis* 
sioners  of  the  United  Colonies  lor  several  years  before  this,  and  in  1649, 
they  say,  "  Vppon  a  question  betwixt  the  two  coUonies  of  the  Masaachusets 
and  Pljrmouth,  formerly  propounded,  and  now  again  renewed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts,  concerning  a  tract  of  land  now  or  lately 
belonging  to  Pamham  and  Saconoco,  two  Indian  sagamores  who  had  sub- 
mitted themselves  and  their  people  to  the  Massachusetts  goverment,^  vppon 
part  of  which  land  som  English,  ^besides  the  said  Indians,)  in  anno  164i3,  were 
planted  and  settled."  The  decision  was,  that  though  the  said  tract  of  land 
fidl  within  Phmouth  bounds,  it  should  henceforth  belong  to  MassachnsettsL 

About  1646,  we  find  tlie  following  record  f  of  these  chiefs : — **  PomOiom 
and  Sttconanoco  complaining  to  us  [the  court  of  Mass.]  that  many  Indians 
dwelling  20  miles  beyond  them,  (being  friends  and  helpers  to  the  Narragan- 
setts  in  their  present  wars  with  UncaSf)  are  come  upon  tlieir  lands,  and 
planted  upon  the  same  against  their  wills,  they  not  being  able  of  themselves 
to  remove  them,  and  therefore  desire  our  counsel  and  help.  We  shali 
therefore  advise  them,  if  the  deputies  agree  thereunto,  to  send  a  messenger 
to  the  sachem  of  those  intruders  to  come  to  us  to  give  an  account  of  such 
his  intention  ;  and  if  he  come  to  us,  then  to  offer  him  protection  upon  the 
same  terms  that  Pumham  hath  it,  provided  they  satisfy  Uneas  for  any  injury 
they  have  done  him.  If  he  refuse  to  come,  then  we  would  have  our  mes- 
senger charge  them  to  depart  from  Pomham  and  Soconano€ko  their  lands^ 
which  also  if  they  refuse,  then  we  shall  account  them  o)ir  enemies."! 

Though,  by  the  aid  of  the  English,  Pumham  had  been  able  to  maintain  a 
kind  of  independence  for  some  years  after  the  death  of  the  chief  sachem, 
yet  he  was  among  the  first  who  espoused  the  cause  of  PkUip  in  his  war, 
as  it  would  seem  from  his  not  attending  at  the  treaty  in  June,  immediately 
after  hostilities  commenced.  The  army  who  went  to  make  that  treaty  passed 
through  his  country  in  their  march,  and,  as  Mr.  Hvbbard  states,  ^  They  found  the 
Indians  in  Pomham^s  country  (next  adjoining  to  PhUip^a  borders)  all  fled,  and 
their  wigwams  without  any  people  in  them."  The  English  army  also  march- 
ed through  his  country,  in  their  return  from  the  attack  on  PhUip  and  his  con- 
federates in  Narraganset,  in  December,  1675.  At  this  time  a  small  fight  took 
place  between  some  of  the  English  and  a  number  of  PunihaxiCs  men,  under 
a  chief  whose  name  was  QUAQUALH,  who  gained  some  advantage  of  the 
£ng]ish,  wounding  four  of  their  men.  The  whites,  however,  report  that  they 
kDled  five  of  the  mdians.  ^hMumaUi  himself  was  wounded  in  the  knee.  At 
the  same  time  they  burnt  FumhanCs  town,  %  which  contained  near  100  wig« 
warns.    The  English  were  commanded  by  CaptMn  PrfnUct,  § 

Pumham  was  not  the  chief  captain  in  the  fight  at  the  great  falls  in  the  Con- 
necticut, which  took  place  19  May,  1676,  although  we  presume,  firom  the 
known  character  of  him,  that  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  it  on  the  side 
of  the  Indians ;  bein^  a  man  of  vast  physical  powers  and  of  extraordinary 
bravery.  In  this  affau*  the  English  acted  a  most  cowardly  part,  having  every 
advantage  of  their  enemy,  who  acquired  credit  upon  the  occasion,  even  at 
the  time,  from  the  historian.  The  English  came  upon  them  before  daVi 
while  none  were  awake  to  gpve  the  alarm,  and,  **  finding  them  secure  indeeo, 
yea,  all  asleep,  without  havmg  any  scouts  abroad,  so  that  our  soldiers  came 

*  Hutchinsoi^M  papers,  and  Hazard, 

i  In  fnanuscriptjjaxaoagthe  papers  on  file  in  the  secretary's  office,  Mass.  without  date. 
i  out  Indian  CAron.  o8.    This  author  has  his  name  Bumham.    There  were  many  in- 
stanMt,  at  this  time,  of  the  use  of  £.  fer  P.  $  Hubbard,  Nar.  57. 
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and  put  their  guns  into  their  wigwams,  before  the  Indians  were  aware  of 
them,  and  made  a  great  and  notable  slaughter  amongst  them."  *  Many  in 
their  fright  ran  into  the  river,  and  were  hurfed  down  the  fall8,f  some  of 
whom,  doubtless,  were  drowned.  As  soon  as  the  English,  who  were  led  by 
Captains  Turner  and  Holiokty  had  murdered  the  unresisting,  and  the  Indians 
having  begun  to  rally  to  oppose  them,  they  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
although  they  had  ^  about  an  hundred  and  four  score  "  men,|  of  whom  but 
one  was  wounded  when  the  flight  began.  This  enhances  the  valor  of  the 
Indians,  in  our  mind,  especially  as  we  read  the  following  passage,  in  Mr. 
McEtha'a  Brief  History : — **  In  the  mean  while,  a  party  bt  Indians  from  an 
island,  (whose  coming  on  shore  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
soldiers,  before  they  set  out  from  Hadley,  were  earnestly  admonished  to  take 
care  about  that  matter,)  assaulted  our  men ;  yea,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  the 
English,  a  lew  Indians  pursued  oiur  soldiers  four  or  five  miles,  who  were  in 
number  near  twice  as  many  as  the  enemy."  In  this  flight  Captain  jPumer  was 
killed,  as  he  was  crossing  Green  River.  Holiokt  e;terted  himself  with  great 
valor,  and  seems  well  calculated  to  oppose  such  a  chief  as  Pttnihanu  We 
hear  of  no  other  bravery  among  the  English  in  this  massacre,  but  the  follow- 
ing passage  concerning  Holiokt,  which  we  are  sorry  is  so  sadly  ecUpsed. 
During  the  fight,  some  old  persons,  (whether  men  or  women  is  not  men- 
tioned,) and  cmldren,  had  hid  themselves  under  the  bank-  of  the  river.  Captain 
HoHoke  discovered  them,  and  with  his  own  hands  put  five  of  them,  **  young 
and  old,"  to  death.  §  This  English  captain  did  not  long  survive  his  antago- 
nist, for,  by  his  great  exertions  in  this  fight,  a  fever  was  brought  upon  him, 
of  which  he  died  in  September  following,  **  about  Bo8ton."|| 

It  would  seem  from  the  several  accounts,  tliat,  although  the  English  were 
sadly  distressed  in  this  fight,  the  Indians  could  never  have  repaired  their 
loss ;  which,  says  the  author  of  the  Present  State,  '^  was  almost  as  much, 
nay,  in  some  respects  more  considerable,  than  their  lives."  He  continues, 
^  We  destroyed  all  their  ammunition  and  provision,  which  we  think  they 
can  hardly  be  so  soon  and  easily  recruited  with,  as  possibly  they  may  be 
with  men.  We  likewise  here  demolished  two  forges  they  had  to  mend 
their  arms,  took  away  ail  their  materials  and  tools,  and  drove  many  of  them 
into  tlie  river,  where  they  were  drowned,  and  threw  two  ^reat  pigs  of  lead 
of  tlieirs,  (intended  for  making  of  bullets,)  into  the  said  river."  % — **  As  our 
men  were  returning  to  Hadley,  in  a  dangerous  pass,  which  they  were  not 
sufllciently  aware  oT,  the  skulking  Indians,  (out  of  the  woods,)  killed,  at  one 
▼olley,  the  said  captain,  and  eight-and-thirty  of  his  men,  but  immediately 
after  they  had  discharged,  they  fied." 

In  relating  the  capture  and  death  of  Pumhamj  Mr.  Hvhhard  says,**  "  He 
was  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets ;  whose  courage  and  strength  was  so  great  that,  after  he  had  been 
mortally  wounded  in  the  fight,  so  as  himself  could  not  stand ;  yet  catching 
hold  of  an  Englishman  that  by  accident  came  near  him,  had  done  him 
mischief,  if  he  had  not  been  presently  rescued  by  one  of  his  fellows." 
This  was  on  25  July,  1676.  Pumhcan,  with  a  few  followers,  had  for  some 
time  secreted  themselves  in  Dedham  woods,  where  it  was  supposed  they 
were  **  almost  starved  for  want  of  victuals."  In  this  sad  condition,  they 
were  feUen  upon  by  the  English  under  Captain  Hunting,  who  killed  fifteen 


•  /.  Mather,  30. 

t  We  cannot  agree  with  our  friend  Gen.  Hoyt.  Ihat  these  falls  should  be  named  Tumors 
FallSf  alUioadi  we  once  thought  it  well  enouefa.  We  would  rather  call  them  the  Mattacrc 
JFVi/Z«,  I r,  inc^d^  their  Indian  name  cannot  be  recovered.  A  beautiful  view  of  these  cele- 
brated falls  is  given  hy  Professor  Hitchcock,  in  the  volume  of  plates  accompanying  his 
Geolofry  of  Mass. 

%  I.  Mother,  90.  $  Hubbard,  Nar.  88.  )l  Ibid. 

IT  Many  of  the  Indians  learned  trades  of  the  Endisb^  and  in  the  wars  turned  their  knowl- 
ed^  to  good  account  They  had  a  forge  in  their  fort  at  Narraj^ansel,  and  the  Indian  black- 
smith was  killed  when  that  was  taken.  The  author  of  the  Present  State,  &c.  says,  lie  was 
the  only  man  amongst  them  that  fiUed  their  ^ns  and  arrow-heads  *,  that  among  other  hooaei 
tbey  burnt  his,  demolished  his  forge,  and  earned  away  hU  tools. 

^  Narrative,  100. 4to.  edition. 
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and  took  thirty-fiye  of  them  without  resistance.*  They  found  liere  con- 
siderable plunder;  "besides  kettles,  there  was  about  half  a  bushel  of  wain- 
pumpeag,  which  the  enemy  lost,  and  twelve  pounds  of  powder,  which  ti;e 
eaptives  say  they  had  received  from  Albany  but  two  days  before."  f  A  sou 
of  Pumham  was  among  the  captives,  "a  very  likely  youth,"  Bays  Hubbard, \ 
« and  one  whose  countenance  would  have  bespoke  favor  for  him,  had  he 
not  belonged  to  bo  bloody  and  barbarous  an  Indian  as  his  father  was."  It 
would  seem  from  this  unfeeling  account  that  he  was  put  to  death.  Dr. 
McUher  says  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Boston.  From  the  same  author  we 
must  add  to  the  revolting  picture  of  the  father's  death.  **  This  Pmnham^ 
after  he  was  wounded  so  as  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  his  legs,  and  was 
thought  to  have  b^n  dead,  made  a  shift,  (as  the  soldiers  were  pursuing 
others,)  to  crawl  a  little  out  of  the  way,  but  was  found  again,  and  when  an 
Englisnman  drew  near  to  him,  though  he  could  not  stand,  he  did,  (like  a 
beast,)  in  mge  and  revenge,  get  hold  on  the  soldier's  head,  and  had  like  to 
have  killed  him,  had  not  another  come  in  to  his  help,  and  rescued  him  out 
of  the  enraged  dying  hands  of  that  bloody  JHtrbarian,^  f 

Tliat  it  may  be  seen  how  the  same  story,  recorded  at  the  same  time,  at 
the  same  place,  and  by  different  individuals,  varies  on  comparison,  we  give 
here  the  account  of  the  fight  in  which  Pumham  was  slain,  from  an  author  in 
the  Chronicle ;  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  a  different  date  is  given  to 
the  event  "  Upon  the  27  of  July  it  was,  that  about  20  Indians  were  slain, 
and  30  taken  prisoners.  We  had  5  and  20  English,  and  20  of  our  Indian 
friends  in  this  exploit  One  of  these  that  were  elain  was  Pomham.  After 
he  had  received  a  deadly  shot  in  his  back,  he  withdrew  himself  from  hm 
men,  (for  they  were  all  his  relations  and  subjects  that  were  slain  and  taken 
at  this  time,)  and  thought  to  hide  himself  in  a  bushv  hole,  but  was  found  out 
by  an  Englishman,  who,  as  he  went  to  apprehend  him,  found  that  the  stout 
sachem  was  unwilling  to  fall  into  the  hanas  of  the  English,  for  he  gave  him 
a  stunning  blow  with  his  hatchet,  which  he  had  reserved  of  all  his  weapons, 
and  perhaps  had  slain  the  Englishman,  but  God  ordered  it  so  that  he  had  a 
sudden  revival,  and  took  courage  and  grappled  with  him,  [Pumham,]  and 
threw  him  under  him,  and  others  coming  in  to  his  assistance,  Pumham  was 
soon  despatched.  There  was  about  £20  of  Indian  money  found  in  their 
baskets,"  which  the  English  gave  to  their  Indian  friends,  and  their  guns  they 
look  to  themselvea 

A  short  time  before  this,  a  grandson  of  this  chief  was  killed  by  a  party 
imder  />emftm,§  <^who  was  also  a  sachem,  and  another  sachem  called 
CAscfton." 

POTOK,  a  Nairaffanset  chie^  we  may  properly,  in  the  next  place,  notice. 
None  of  his  acts  in  I'AiZtp'f  war  are  recorded,  at  least  none  niBive  come  to 
our  knowledge,  but  they  could  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  enemies,  as  his  me  atoned  for  them.  We  find  him  firat  mentioned, 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  hia 
nation.  When,  in  the  oeginning  of  PhUitPa  war,  the  English  army  marched 
into  the  Narra^mset  country,  to  treat  or  nsht  with  that  nation,  as  they  might 
be  found  inclmed,  Patok  appeared  as  the  principal  chie£  In  the  treaty 
which  was  concluded  at  that  timd,  a  condition  was  urged  by  him,  ''that  the 
English  should  not  send  any  amonff  them  to  preach  the  gospel  or  call  upon 
them  to  pra^  to  God."  But  the  English  would  not  admit  such  an  article ; 
but  if  an  article  of  this  character  had  been  urged  on  the  other  hand,  we 
doubt  whether  there  would  have  been  any  objection  urged  by  the  Indiana. 
On  this  policy  of  the  English  Boger  fFmatm  should  be  heard,  as,  at  this 
day  even,  we  need  no  better  commentary  on  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  II  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  as  follows: — 
<'At  my  last  departure  for  England,  I  was  importuned  l^  yo  Narra^^anset 
BBchems,  and  especially  by  JSTen/ecwnat^  to  present  their  peution  to  the  high 


•  US.  Narrative  of  Rev.  T,  Cobbet,  \  Mather't  Brief  Hist.  49» 

Narrative^  vt  svpru. 

Many  write  D«?im«on,  but  his  own  siiniatare.  io  my  possession,  is  as  in  the  test 
In  MS.  dated  Providence,  6:8: 166C 
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BachemB  of  England,  that  they  might  not  be  forced  from  their  religion ;  and, 
for  not  changing  their  religion,  be  invaded  by  war.  For  they  said  they  were 
daily  visited  with  threatenings  by  Indians,  that  came  irom  about  the  Massa- 
chusetts ;  that  if  they  would  not  pray,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  war." 
And  again,  in  the  same  letier:  ^Are  not  all  the  English  of  this  land,  (gener- 
ally,) a  persecuted  people  from  their  native  soil  ?  and  hath  not  the  God  of 
peace  and  Father  of  mercies  made  the  natives  more  friendly  in  this  than  our 
native  countrymen  in  our  own  land  to  us  ?  have  they  not  entered  leagues  of 
love,  and  to  this  day  continued  peaceable  commerce  with  us  ?  are  not  our 
families  ^rown  up  in  peace  amongst  them  ?  Upon  which  I  humbly  ask  how 
it  can  suit  with  Christian  ingenuity,  to  take  hold  of  some  seeming  occasions 
for  their  destrucdon." 

We  are  able  to  fix  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Judith. 
In  the  year  1661,  Potok,  with  several  other  chiefs,  complained  to  the  court 
of  Massachusetts,  that  **iS)aimieZ  fVUdbow,  and  others  of  his  companie,**  claimed 
jurisdiction  at  Point  Judith,  in  their  country,  and  lands  adjacent  They  came 
on  and  possessed  themselves  forcibly,  bringing  their  cattle  and  other  effects 
with  them.*  What  order  the  court  took  upon  it  does  not  appear.  About 
the  close  of  PkUip'a  war,  Potok  came  voluntarily  to  Rhode  Island,  no  doubt 
with  the  view  of  making  friends  again  with  his  enemies;  but  was  sent  to 
Boston,  where,  after  answering  all  their  inquiries,  he  was  put  to  death  with- 
out ceremony. 

It  18  related  by  an  author  ip  the  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  that  PotoJk  was 
captured  by  the  forces  under  Major  Talcoty  in  June,  1676,  at  or  near  the 
same  time  Stont^Lmfer-John  was.  In  closing  his  account  of  the  capture  of 
JtAfij  he  adds,  **  Likewise  Potwkt^  tlie  great  Indian  counsellor,  a  man  con- 
siderinff  his  education  of  wonderful  subtlety,  was  brought  prisoner  into 
Rhode  island." 

In  the  account  carried  to  London  by  Captain  JIfore,  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  is  this  notice  of  Polck : — "•  There  is  one  Pfkwky  a  mischievous  En- 
gine, and  a  Counsellour,  taken  fonnerly,  said  to  be  in  Goal  at  Rhode  Island,  is 
now  sent  to  Boston,  and  there  shot  to  death."  f 

In  the  detail  of  the  great  Narraganset  expedition  of  1675,  we  have  omitted 
to  notice  a  by-no-means-unimportant  Indian  captain. 

SUmt'VOoU-Johny  Stone-lmKr-John,  and  sometimes  simply  SUme-toaUt  were 
names  by  which  his  English  friends  knew  him,  and  we  have  not  discovered 
what  was  his  Indian  name.  One  writer  of  his  time  observes  that  he  was 
called  the  Sione-kMer,  **  for  that,  being  an  active,  ingenious  fellow,  he  had 
learned  the  mason's  trade,  and  was  of  ereat  use  to  the  Indians  in  building 
their  forts,  &>c/*  Hence  we  may  hazard  but  little  in  the  conjecture  that  he 
was  the  chief  engineer  in  the  erection  of  the  great  Narraganset  fort,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  life  of  Pkilip.  Although  but  little  is  known  of  him, 
be  was  doubiless  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Narraganset  captains. 

The  first  notice  of  SUme-lawr-Johny  whii'h  we  now  remember,  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  of  Captain  Oliver,  I  which  he  wrote  while  on  his  march 
with  the  English  army  to  attack  the  fort,  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  He 
says,  •*  Dec.  15  caFme  in]  John  a  rogue,  with  a  pretence  of  peace,  and  was 
dismissed  with  [this]  errand:  That  we  might  speak  with  sachem&  That 
evening,  he  not  being  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  company,  that  lay  hid 
behind  a  hill  of  our  quarters,  killed  two  Salem  men,  and  wounded  a  third 
within  a  mile  of  us,  that  he  is  dead.  And  at  a  house  three  miles  off,  where 
I  had  ten  men,  they  killed  two  of  them.  Instantlv  Capt.  Mostly,  myself 
and  Capt.  Gardner  were  sent  to  fetch  in  Major  JppUUn^s  company,  that 
kept  three  miles  and  a  half  off,  and  coming,  they  lay  behind  a  stone  wall, 
and  fired  on  us  in  sight  of  the  garrison,  we  lulled  the  captain  that  killed  one 
of  the  Salens  men,  and  had  his  cap."  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  **  A  few  desperate 
Indians,  creeping  under  a  stone-wall,  fired  twenty  or  thirty  guns  at  Mostly  in 
partictUar,  a  conmiander  well  known  amongst  tliem,  but  the  rest  of  the  com- 

•  MS.  State  Papers. 

t  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  111.  .     i.*     *  «. 

i  In  mamueripl.    See  an  account  of  it  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  PhSUp, 
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pany  running  down  upon  them,  killed  one  of  them  and  scattered  the  rest" 
Thus  did  the  scouts  from  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  under  such  captains 
as  the  St(me4ayer,  annoy  tlie  English  in  their  march  into  their  country.  Ira- 
mediately  after  these  skirmishes,  ^  they  burnt  Jerry  BtdPs*  house,  and  killed 
seventeen  [persons.]  f  Dec.  16,  came  that  nevt's.  Dec.  17,  came  news  that 
Connecticut  forces  were  at  PetaquamHCUt ;  killed  four  Indians  and  took  six 
prisoners.  That  day  we  sold  Capt.  Davenport  47  Indians,  young  and  okl,  for 
£80  in  money."  I 

How  much  John  had  to  do  in  the  devastations  which  had  been  perpetrated 
the  previous  season,  is  unknown,  but  we  are  told  that  he  had  no  small 
agency  in  *^  the  sacking  of  Providence,"  §  and  Rehoboth  also,  without  doubt. 
In  the  former  about  30  houses  ||  were  burned,  and  in  the  latter  place  **  near 
upon  40  "  houses  and  30  bams. 

Stone-tvaU-John  was  doubtless  one  who  conversed  with  the  Reverend  Mr. 
WiUioons  at  the  time  Providence  was  burned.  The  substance  of  that  conver- 
sation is  related  by  our  anonymous  author,  already  cited,  in  these  words : — 
**But  indeed  the  reason  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Seaconick  and 
Providence  generally  escafied  with  their  lives,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any 
compassion  or  good  nature  of  the  Indians,  (whose  very  mercies  are  inhumane 
cruelties,)  but,  [the  author  soon  contradicts  himself,  as  will  be  seen,]  next  to 
God's  providence  to  their  own  prudence  in  avoiding  their  fury,  when  they 
found  themselves  too  weak,  and  unable  to  resist  it,  by  a  timely  flight  into 
Rhode  Island,  which  now  became  the  common  ZowTy  or  place  of  refuge  for 
the  distressed  ;  yet  some  remained  till  their  coming  to  destroy  the  said  towns ; 
as  in  particular  Mr.  Williams  at  Providence,  who,  knowing  several  of  the 
chief  Indians  that  came  to  fire  that  town,  discoursed  with  them  a  consider^ 
able  time,  who  pretended,  their  greatest  auarrel  was  against  Plimouth ;  and 
as  for  what  they  attempted  against  the  other  colonies,  they  were  constrained 
to  it,  by  the  spoil  that  was  done  them  at  NarragansetK  They  told  him,  that 
when  Capt  Pierce  enga^d  them  near  Mr.  Blaekstotu^a^  they  were  bound 
for  Plimouth.  They  gloned  much  in  their  success,  promising  themselves  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  iXM>ting  out  of  all  the  English.  Mr.  WU'- 
Kams  reproved  their  confidence,  minded  them  of  their  cruelties,  and  told 
them,  that  the  Bay,  viz.  Boston,  could  yet  spare  10,000  men ;  and,  if  they 
should  destroy  all  them,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  our  king  would 
send  as  many  every  year  from  Old  England,  rather  than  they  should  share 
the  country.**  They  answered  proudly,  that  they  should  be  ready  for  them, 
or  to  that  efiect,  but  told  Mr.  ffUliama  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  had  been 
kind  to  them  formerly,  and  therefore  they  would  not  hurt  him.^ 
^  This  agrees  well  with  Mr.  HvhbanTa  account  of  the  carriage  of  John  at  the 
time  he  went  to  the  English  army  to  talk  about  peace,  already  mentionedL 
His  words  are,  *<yet  could  the  messenger,  [Johnj]  hardly  forbear  threatening, 
vaporing  of  their  numbers  and  strength,  adding,  withal,  that  the  Engliw 
durst  not  fight  them." 

We  have  now  to  close  the  career  of  this  Indian  captain,  for  which  it  re-* 
quires  but  a  word,  as  he  was  killed  on  the  2  July,  1676,  at  die  same  time  the 
old  squaw-sachem  ^ucdcqien  and  most  of  her  people  were  fatten  upon  by 
M^or  Takoty  as  we  have  related  in  a  former  chapter. 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  John,  but  when  they  were  any  ways  con* 
spicuous,  some  distinguishing  prefix  or  affix  was  generally  added,  as  we 
have  seen  in  several  instances  in  the  preceding  du^tem.    We  have  already 

*  Jerah  was  probably  his  name. 

t  Ten  men  and  live  women  and  children.  Hubbard,  fiO.  "  About  14."  /.  Matker,  20. 
'^Eighteen,  men,  women  and  children."  ChramcUf  46. 

1  Captain  OHmt'b  MS.  fetter. 

\  Old  Ihdiaii  CuRoiriCLa,  98. 

I  The  building  containing  the  records  of  R.  I.  was  commmed  at  this  tidie.  and  part  of  its 
eoQtents.  Some  of  them  were  saved  by  being  thrown  out  of  a  window  mto  some  water. 
They  bear  to  this  time  the  marks  of  (heir  immersion.-'-Oral  information  of  N,  JR.  StapUM, 
Esq.  of  Providence. 

IT  And  who  could  ask  for  a  better  reason  T 

**  This  was  rather  g;ascouading  for  so  reverend  a  man !  Had  he  lived  since  the  ravoia- 
tioBary  vfttf/  he  would  haidly  have  meant  wo,  whatever  he  might  have  sosd. 
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given  the  life  of  one  Sagamore-Johny  but  another  of  that  name,  atill  more 
conapicuouB,  (for  hia  treachery  to  his  own  nation,)  here  presents  hiraselfl 
This  Sagamort'John  was  a  Nipmuk  sachem,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
On  the  S7th  of  July,  1676,  doubtless  from  a  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  his  cause,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
English.  They  pardoned  him,  as  he  enticed  along  with  him  about  180 
others.  And,  that  he  might  have  a  stronger  claim  on  their  clemency,  he 
seized  MaioanoB,  and  his  son,  against  whom  he  knew  the  English  to  be  great- 
ly enraged,  and  delivered  them  up  at  the  same  time.  On  death's  being  im- 
mediately assigned  as  the  lot  of  Matoonaty  Sagcanart-John  requested  that  he 
might  execute  him  with  his  own  hands.  To  render  still  more  horrid  this 
story  of  blood,  his  request  was  mnted ;  and  he  took  Mdoonaa  into  the  com- 
mon, bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  there  ^  shot  him  to  death.**  To  the  above  Dr. 
Mather  adds^*  ^Thus  did  the  Lord  retaliate  upon  him, the  innocent  blood 
which  he  had  shed ;  as  he  had  done,  so  God  requited  him.** 

Although  much  had  been  alleged  against  Johuj  before  he  came  in,  after- 
wards the  most  favorable  construction  was  put  upon  his  conduct  Mr.  Hub- 
bard says,  he  **  afiSrmed  that  he  had  never  intended  an^  mischief  to  the  Eng- 
lish at  brookfield,  the  last  year,  (near  which  village  it  seems  his  place  was,) 
but  that  PkUip,  coming  over  night  amongst  them,  he  was  forced,  for  fear  of^ 
his  own  life,  to  join  with  them  against  the  English."! 

MATOONAS  was  also  a  Nipmuk  chief.  A  son  of  his  was  said  to  have 
murdered  an  Englishman  in  1671,  when  **  traveling  along  the  road,"  which 
Mr.  Hvhbard  says  was  <*  out  of  mere  malice  and  spite,'*  because  he  was  ^  vexed 
in  hia  mind  that  the  design  aj^ainst  the  English,  intended  to  begin  in  that 
Year,  did  not  take  place."  This  son  of  Matoonaa  was  hanged,  and  afterwards 
beheaded,  and  his  head  set  upon  a  pole,  where  it  was  to  be  seen  six  years 
after.  The  name  of  the  muitlered  Endtehman  was  Zachary  SmiUL  a  young 
man,  who,  as  be  was  passing  through  Dedham,  in  the  month  of  Apnl,  put 
tip  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Ccddt  Chmk.  About  half  an  hour  after  he  was 
gone,  the  next  morning,  three  Indians  passed  the  same  way ;  who,  as  they 
passed  by  ChvrdlCa  house,  behaved  in  a  very  insolent  manner.  They  had 
been  employed  as  laborers  in  Dorchester,  and  said  they  belonged  to  Pkdip: 
they  left  their  masters  un<ter  a  suspicious  pretence.  The  body  of  the  murdered 
man  was  soon  afler  found  near  the  saw-mill  in  Dedham^  and  these  Indiana 
were  apprehended,  and  one  put  to  death,  as  is  stated  above.  % 

Mr.  Hvhbard  supposes  that  the  father,  ''an  old  malicious  villain,"  bore  ^an 
old  ffrudge  against  them,"  on  the  account  of  the  execution  of  his  son.  And 
the  nrst  mischief  that  was  done  in  Massachusetts  colony  was  charged  to  him; 
which  was  the  killing  of  four  or  five  persons  at  Mending  a  town  upon  Paw- 
tucket  River;  and,  says  /.  Mather^  ''had  we  amended  our  ways  as  we  i^ould 
have  done,  this  misery  would  have  been  prevented."  ^ 

When  Matoofuu  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  Massachusetts,  he 
**  confessed  that  he  had  rightly  deserved  death,  and  could  expect  no  other." 
''He  had  often  seemed  to  favor  the  praying  Indians,  and  the  Christian  reli- 

E'on,  but,  like  Simon  Mofta,  by  his  a^r  practice,  discovered  quickly  that  he 
\d  no  part  nor  portion  in  that  matter."  Q 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  this  afiSdr  in  the  Old  LmiAir  Chroniclx. 
John  "declarod  himself  sorry  that  he  had  fought  affainst  the  English,  and 
promised  to  ^ve  some  testimonial  to  them  soon  of  nis  fidelity;  and  at  his 
return  now  with  his  men,  women  and  children,  he  brought  down,  bound  with 
cords,  old  Mattaomu  and  his  son  prisoners.  This  MattooMu^  eldest  son  had  been 
tried  at  Boston,  and  executed,  5  or  6  years  ago,  for  an  execrable  murder  by  him 
committed  on  a  young  maid  IT  of  the  Engliw  near  Wobum,  and  his  head  wttS 

*  Brief  History  of  Hie  War,  43. 

t  Narr«U  ve,  101 .  4(o  edition.  If  this  be  liue,  PhiHp  bad  the  chief  direction  Tn  Uic  anbtisbi^ 
of  Hutchinson  and  JVheeier  at  Wickabauc,  as  related  in  the  life  of  PfaHp ;  bat  intnir  opinioi 
not  much  credit  sboald  be  eiven  to  any  thmjif  coming  from  a  traitor. 

1  Manuscript  amonr  the  files  m  the  office  of  the  seeretary  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

I  Brief  Hist.  5.  J  Subbard,  Igt. 

T  This  author  is  eridently  in  eiror  about  the  Wobum  murder.  Dr.  2.  Mather  says,  Re**: 
Hon,  75,  "  Some  few  private  murthers  theie  have  been,  ns  namely  those  at  NantocMt>BMi 
that  by  Matoimai  hit  ton,  and  that  at  Wobuin."    No  other  particulan  ana  givan'^  Misnar* 


/ 
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fastened  to  a  pole  at  one  end  of  the  gallows.  This  old  Mattoonus'  father  had 
given  it  out  that  he  would  be  avenged  of  us  for  his  son's  death,  which  coming  to 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  council,  he  was  sent  for  and  examined  about  it ;  and  having 
denied  it,  and  there  not  being  sufficient  evidence  of  it,  he  was  dismissed, 
having  only  confessed  this,  that  consideriw  the  death  of  hia  sartj  he  found  his 
heart  so  big  hot  tcithin  him^  hut  that  he  resolved  to  cibide  a  faiMdJriend  to  the 
Englisli,  and  so  that  accusation  ended.  But  after  sachem  PhUtp  had  begun 
hia  murders  in  Plimouth  colony,  this  savage  first  appeared  an  enemy  to  us, 
and  slew  the  two  first  men  that  were  kiUed  within  the  limits  of  our  colony 
(to  wit,  at  Meudhain)  and  in  that  cruel  and  outrageous  attempt  at  Quabaog 
this  old  MaUoonus  was  the  principal  ringleader.  Being  now  brought  a 
prisoner  to  Boston,  he  was  by  the  council  the  same  day,  [^  July,]  adjudged, 
to  be  shot  to  death,  which  was  executed  in  Boston  common,  by  three  Indians. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  placed  upon  a  pole  6n  the  gallows,  opposite  to  his 
son's  that  was  there  formerly  hanged.  His  son,  brought  along  with  him, 
remains  still  a  prisoner." 

While  Maioonas  belonged  to  the  Christian  Indians,  his  residence  was  at 
Pakachoog.  Here  he  was  made  constable  of  the  town.*  On  joining  in  the 
war,  he  led  parties  which  committed  several  depredations.  He  joined  the 
main  body  of  the  Nipmuks  in  the  ^vinter  of  1675,  when  James  QuammohU 
was  among  them  as  a  spy,  who  saw  him  arrive  there  with  a  train  of  follow- 
ers, and  teS^e  the  lead  in  the  war  dances,  f  Doubtless  Qwmapohifs  evidence 
drew  forth  the  confessions  which  he  made,  and  added  to  the  severity  exer- 
cised at  his  execution.  | 

A  Nipmuk  captain  we  will  in  the  next  place  notice,  who  makes  a  sudden 
inroad  upon  the  frontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  who  as  suddenly  dis- 
appears. 

NETUS,  on  the  1  February,  1676,  with  about  10  followers,  attacked  the 
house  of  one  Thomas  Eames^  4  or  5  miles  beyond  Sudbury,  and  took  his  and  hi^ 
son's  families  prisoners.  They  then  destroyed  every  thing  upon  his  farm, 
biuDt  up  his  house  and  his  bams  with  the  cattle  and  com  in  them,  and 
withdrew  beyond  the  reach  of  the  English,  as  TotosonhoA  done  at  Eel  River. 
When  this  onset  was  made,  Eames  himself  was  absent  at  Boston  to  procure 
ammunition.  In  aU,  seven  §  persons  were  killed  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  this 
party  of  Indians.  About  three  months  afterwards,  one  of  the  children  taken 
at  this  time  escaped,  and  after  wandering  30  miles  alone  through  the  wilder- 
ness, under  extreme  sufferings,  arrived  among  the  English  settlements.  On 
the  27  March  following,  JSTetus  was  killed  near  Marlborough,  by  a  party  of 
English  under  Lieutenant  Jaeobsy  with  about  40  others.  || 

We  have  yet  to  notice  a  distinguished  Nipmuk  sachem,  called 

MONOCO  by  his  countiymen,  but,  by  the  English,  generally,  One-eyed' 
John ;  as  though  deficient  in  the  organs  of  vision,  which  probably  was  the 
case.  He  was,  says  an  early  writer,  *^  a  notable  fellow,"  who,  when  Philip's 
war  began,  lived  near  Lancaster,  and  consequently  was  acquainted  with 
every  part  of  the  town,  which  knowledge  he  improved  to  his  advantage,  on 
two  occasions,  in  that  war.    On  Bundlay,  2^  August,  1675,  a  man,  his  wife 


bul  Hubbard,  in  the  preface  to  his  Narralive;  edition  of  1677,  savs,  "  a  murther  was  committed 
at  Farmiogtou,  anotncr  at  Woburn,  by  some  Indiaus  in  their  dninkea  humors  upoo  a  maid 
servant  or  two,  who  denied  them  drink." 

•  ShaUuck'M  Hist  Concord,  31.  t  1  ColL  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  vi.206. 

t  The  Nipmiiks  were  at  this  time  chiefly  under  five  sachems,  which,  Mr.  Hvbbardwytf 
xiftro  "  four  too  many  to  govern  so  small  a  people."  The  same  author  says,  f*  The  ^ipnets 
were  under  the  command  of  the  sachem  of  Mount  Hope."  which  fact  is  verified  by  numerous 

gftssages  of  our  history.  The  names  of  the  five  principal  sachems  were  Mowoco,  Mautamp, 
HosHANiM,  Matooh AS,  and  Saoamork  JoHlf. 

$  AccordiufT  to  the  CoUon  MSS.  seven  were  killed  and  two.children  only  taken.  This  agrees 
with  our  Chroriclk,  77,  where  it  is  said  "  they  killed  seven  people  in  a  barbarous  manner, 
and  carried  some  away  captive."  Hubbard,  84  and  Table,  says  Eames*  wife  was  killed,  and 
his  son's  wife  died  the  next  day,  but  says  nothing  of  the  number  killed  or  taken.  , 

0  Compare  Hubbard,  79  and  84.— This  was  the  liffair  which  he  says  was  done  "  when  it 
was  so  dark  that  an  Indian  could  hardiv  be  discerned  from  a  better  man."  See  Book  lu. 
CHAr.  II.  On  2LSepl.  following,  three' Indians  were  banged  as  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
**        "  family. 


\ 
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and  two  chiMr^n  were  killed  at  that  place.*  At  this  time  the  Hmwanaineait 
praying  Indians  were  placed  at  Marmorough  by  authority.  No  sooner  was 
It  known  that  a  murder  was  committed  at  Lancaster,  than  not  a  few  were 
wanting  to  charge  it  upon  the  Hassanamesits.  Captain  MMdy^  who  it  seems 
was  in  the  neighborhood,  sent  to  their  quarters,  and  found  "  much  suspicion 
against  eleven  of  them,  fcfr  singing  and  dancing,  and  having  bidlets  and  slugs, 
and  much  powder  had  in  their  b^kets."  For  this  affenctj  these  eleven  were 
sent  to  Boston  30  August,  on  suspicion,  and  there  tnetL  **  But  upon  trial,  the 
said  prisoners  were  all  of  them  acquitted  from  the  fact,  and  were  either  released, 
or  else  were,  with  others  of  that  fort,  sent  for  better  security,  and  for  preventing 
fUmre  trouble  in  the  like  kind,  to  aorab  of  the  islands  below  ^ston,  towards 
Nantasket"  Fifteen  was  the  number  brought  down  to  Boston,  but  eUven 
only  were  suspected  of  the  alleged  offence.  The  others,  among  whom  were 
Mram  Spun  and  John  Choo,  were  taken  along  and  imprisoned,  for  no  other 
reason  but  tfieir  being  accidentally,  at  that  time,  at  Marlborough,  or  the  crime 
of  being  Indians.  It  appears  some  time  had  elapsed  after  tm  murder  was 
committed,  before  ibej  were  sent  down  for  trial,  or  more  probably  they  were 
sufiered  to  return  home  beibre  being  sent  to  Deer  Island.  For  Epkraim 
Twntr  and  WtUiwn  Kent  were  not  sent  up  to  find  ottt  vriiere  « they  all  were," 
and  what  answers  they  could  get  flt)m  those  thev  should  meet,  until  the 
beginning  of  October ;  at  which  tune  these  eleven  mdians  were  scattered  in 
various  dn*ections,  about  their  daily  callings.  And  all  the  information  Ttamer 
and  Kent  handed  into  court  was,  that  they  were  thus  dispersed,  ffaban  and 
Mr.  John  Watmmy  who  had  been  appomted  to  reside  among  tbose  Indians, 
were  the  only  persons  questioned.  What  steps  the  court  took  upon  this 
information,  we  are  not  informed,  but  they  were  about  diis  time  sent  to  Deer 
Island. 

The  names  of  these  Indians,  concerning  whom  more  partieiilar  inquiry 
may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  benevolent  antiquary,  it  is  thought  should 
be  given;  especially  as  they  may  not  elsewhere  be  preserv^  They 
were, 

Oidriethro  and  two  sons,  Jame84he^printery  Jamea  Jkomfonetf  Damd  Jlfumipff, 
John  (fmaequaconeilj  John  ^^squauiy  Qwm  JSr&MtqneBeufd^  Timmaa  JUonmmm- 
9110,  and  Joieph  Weiapatoaonj  alias  JoaepK  SpoorceuL 

After  a  trial  of  great  vexation  to  these  mnocent  Indians,  Daoid,  the  main 
witness  against  tiiem,  acknowledged  he  had  perfidiously  accused  them ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  a  prisoner  was  brought  in,  who  testified  that  he  knew  Oiie- 
t^tdrjohn  had  committed  the  murder  at  Lancaster,  and  a  short  time  after 
anotner  was  taken,  who  confirmed  his  testimony. 

These  Indians  brought  all  these  troubles  upon  themselves  by  reason  of  their 
attachment  to  the  En^sh.  It  was  in  their  service  that  they  discovered  and 
captured  ,3ndrewj  a  brother  of  Daoidy  who,  on  being  delivered  to  the  soldiery, 
vras  shot  by  them  with  ferocious  precipitancy.  Therefore,  when  the  Lancaster 
murder  happened,  Captain  Mosdy,  havmg  already  sundry  charges  against  Davids 
held  an  inquisition  upon  him  to  make  him  confess  relative  to  the  Lancaster 
affiur.  The  method  taken  to  make  him  confess,  (agreeably  to  the  desire 
of  his  inquisitors,^  was  this :  they  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  levelled  guns  at 
his  breast  In  this  situation,  to  avert  immediate  death,  as  well  as  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  eleven  Indians 
before  named.  For  thus  falsely  accusing  his  countrymen,  and  shooting  at  a 
boy  who  was  looking  after  sheep  at  Marlborongh,  David  was  condemned  to 
slavery,  and  accordingly  sold,  as  was  one  of  the  eleven  named  Watapaeosm, 
This  last  act  being  entirely  to  cahn  the  clamors  of  tl|e  multiftade;  after  he 
had  been  once  acquitted,  a  new  trial  was  got  up,  and  a  new  jury  for  tlus 
particular  end.f 

Andreu^a  history  is  as  follows :  He  had  been  gone  for  some  time  before  the 
war,  on  a  hunting  voyage  towards  the  lakes ;  and  on  his  return  homeward, 
he  fell  in  among  PhUxjPe  men  about  Quabaog.    This  was  about  a  month 

*  The  above  is  Mr.  HubbanPt  account.  Mr.  WUlardf  in  bis  ezceUent  hislory  of  Lan- 
easter,  Spves  us  the  names  of  six,  and  says  e^hl  were  killed.  But  in  his  enameration  1  conal 
fttiie ;  and  Gookin  ULys  aevea.    Our  text  w  actording  to  Hubbard,  Nar.  90. 

t  Oookin,  Manttscripl  Hist.  Praying  Indians. 
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before  tlie  afluir  at  Lancaster.  The  reason  he  staid  among  the  hostile  Indians 
is  very  ol.vious :  he  was  afraid  to  venture  into  the  vicinity  of  the  whites,  lest 
they  should  treat  hira  as  an  enemy.  But  as  his  ill  fortune  fell  out,  he  was 
found  iu  the  woods,  by  his  countrymen  of  Marlborough,  who  conducted  him 
to  tiie  English,  by  whom  he  was  shot,  as  we  have  just  related.  The  offi- 
cer who  presided  over  and  directed  this  affiur,  would,  no  doubt,  at  any  other 
time,  have  received  a  reward  proportionate  to  the  malignity  of  the  offence ; 
but  in  this  horrid  storm  of  war,  many  were  sufiered  to  transgress  the  laws 
witii  impunity. 

From  one  account  of  this  affiur,*  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  Indians 
seized  by  Mosdy  at  tliis  time  was  actually  executed ;  ^  for,"  says  the  writer  to 
whom  we  refer,  "  the  commonalty  were  so  enraged  against  Mr.  £/tot,  and 
Capt.  Guggina  especially,  that  Capt  Guggins  said  on  the  bench,  [he  being  a 
judge,]  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  along  the  streets ;  the  answer  was  made,  you 
may  thank  yourself;  however  an  order  was  issued  out  for  the  execution  of 
that  one  (notorious  above  the  rest)  Indian,  and  accordingly  he  was  led  by  a 
rope  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows.  When  he  came  there,  the  executioners 
(for  there  were  many)  flung  one  end  over  the  post,  and  so  hoisted  him  up 
like  a  do^,  three  or  four  times,  he  beine  yet  half  alive,  and  half  dead ;  then 
came  on  Indian,  a  friend  of  his,  and  wiui  his  knife  made  a  hole  in  his  breast 
to  his  heart,  and  sucked  out  his  heart-blood.  Being  asked  his  reason  there- 
for, his  answer  [was]  Umh,  Umh  nu,  me  stronger  as  I  was  before ;  me  be  so 
strong  as  me  and  he  too ;  he  be  ver  strong  man  fore  he  die.  Thus  with 
the  dog-like  death  (good  enough)  of  one  poor  heathen,  was  the  people  rage 
laid,  in  some  measure." 

We  have  yet  to  add  a  word  concerning  Monaco,  When  Quanc^hU  was 
out  as  a  spy,  Monoco  kindly  entertained  him,  on  account  of  former  acquaint- 
ance not  knowing  his  chanicter.  They  had  served  together  in  their  vrars 
against  the  Mohawks.  On  10  Feb.  1676,  about  600  Indians  fell  upon 
I^caster,  and,  after  burning  the  town,  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity. 
Among  them  was  the  famDy  of  Reverend  Mr.  Rowlandaon,  Mrs.  Bow- 
landaon,  afler  her  redemption,  published  an  amusing  account  of  the  affiir. 
Monocoj  or  Ont-wd-jokn^  it  is  said,  was  among  the  actors  of  this  tragedy. 
On  13  March  following,  Groton  was  surprised  In  this  affiur,  too,  John 
Monoco  was  principal ;  and  on  his  own  word  we  set  him  dovm  as  the  destroy- 
er of  Medfietd.  After  he  had  burned  Groton,  except  one  garrison  house,  he 
called  to  the  captain  in  it,  and  told  him  he  would  bum  in  succession  Chelms- 
ford, Concord,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Roxburyand  Boston. 
He  boasted  much  of  the  men  at  his  command;  said  he  had  480  warriors; 
and  added — ^  What  me  will  me  do."  The  report  of  this  very  much  enraged 
the  English,  and  occasioned  his  being  entitled  a  *^  bragadocio  "  by  the  histo- 
rian. At  the  close  of  Philin^s  war,  with  others,  he  gave  himself  up  to  Major 
WcHdnm  at  Cochecho;  or,  naving  come  in  there,  at  the  request  of  Peter- 
jdkroy  to  make  peace,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Boston,  where,  m  the  language 
of  Mr.  Hubbard^  he,  ^ynnh  a  few  more  bragadocios  like  himself.  Sagamore- 
sam,  Old-jeUirOj  and  the  sachem  of  Quabaog,  [Mautamp,\]  were  taken  by  the 
English,  and  was  seen,  (not  long  before  the  writing  of  this,)  marching  towards 
the  gallows,  (through  Boston  streets,  which  he  threatened  to  bum  at  his 
pleasure,)  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  with  which  he  was  hanged  at  the 
town's  end.  Sept  26,  in  this  present  year,  1676."  | 

On  the  24  July,  1675,  five  of  the  principal  Nipmuk  sachems  signed  an 
agreement  to  meet  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  treat  of  peace  soon  afler, 
but  not  appearing  according  to  agreement  Captain  Hutckinaon  was  sent  out 

*  lo  the  Indian  Chronicle.  26, 27. 

f  Compare  Hvbbard^  35  ana  75. — ^Tbe  same,  probably,  called  MattoMcanppe,  who,  in 
1665,  witnessed  the  sale  of  Brookfield,  Mass.^  aeeded  at  that  time  by  a  chief  named  Sfwl- 
toockqma,  Mautamp  claimed  an  interest  in  said  lands,  and  received  part  of  the  pay.*— Rev. 
Mr.  Fooe$  Hut.  Brookfield, 

X  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  asrees  with  an  entrv  in  SewalPi  MS.  Diary,  cited  in  ShaUuek^s 
Concord,  63— "  Sagamore  Sam  goes,  One-eyd  John,  Maliompe  [Mautamp]  Sagamore  of 
Quabaog.  General  at  Lancaster,  &c.  Jetkro  (the  father)  walked  to  the  ||[allows.  One-ei^d 
John  acctttcs  Sagamore  John  to  have  fired  the  fint  gun  at  Quabaog  and  killed  Capt.  HtM^ 
imon," 
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to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  was  ambushed  by  them,  as  we  have  in  the  life  of 
PkUip  related.  At  this  time,  "  Sam,  sachem  of  Weshacum,''  and  Netaump, 
are  particularly  mentioned  as  having  been  hanged  at  Boston. 

It  was  reported,  (no  doubt  by  the  Indians,  to  vex  their  enemies,)  that  Mrs. 
Rotelandson  had  married  Monoco.  "  But,"  the  author  of  the  Preseivt  State, 
&C.  says,  ^  it  was  soon  contradicted,"  and,  "  that  she  appeared  and  behaved 
herself  amongst  them  with  so  much  courage  and  majestic  gravity,  that  none 
durst  offer  any  violence  to  her,  but  on  the  contrary,  (in  their  rude  manner) 
seemed  to  show  her  great  respect." 

In  the  above  quotation  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  we  have  shown  at  what  time 
several  of  the  Nijpmuck  chiefs  were  put  to  death  beside  Monaco, 

OLD-JETHUO  was  little  less  noted,  though  of  quite  a  different  character. 
His  Indian  name  was  TanUtmous,  He  was  present  at  the  sale  of  Concord 
(Mass.)  to  the  English,  about  which  time  he  lived  at  Natick.  In  1674,  he  was 
appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Nipmuks  living  at  Weshakim,  since  Sterling, 
but  his  stay  there  was  short.*  He  and  his  fiimily^  (of  about  12  persons) 
were  among  those  ordered  to  Deer  Island,  on  the  breakincr  out  of  the  war 
the  next  year.  Their  residence  then  was  at  Nobscut  HiU,  near  Sudbury 
His  spirit  could  not  brook  the  indignity  offered  by  those  Endish  who  were 
sent  to  conduct  the  praying  Indians  to  Boston,  and  in  the  ni^t  he  escaped, 
with  all  his  fanoily,  into  his  native  wilds.  His  son  Peter  had  been  so  K>nff 
under  the  instruction  of  the  English,  that  he  had  become  almost  one  of 
them.  He  deserted  his  father's  cause,  and  was  the  means  of  his  being  exe- 
cuted with  the  other  Nipmuk  sachems  alreadv  mentioned.  This  occasioned 
Dr.  /.  Mather  to  sav  of  him,  **  That  abominable  Indian,  Peter-jeihro,  betrayed 
hu  oum  fatheTf  and  other  Indians  of  his  special  acquaintance,  unto  death." 
h  seems  he  had  been  employed  by  the  English  for  this  purpose. 

About  a  month  before  the  fdl  of  PlSUp,  the  Nipmucks  became  fully 
aware  of  their  wretched  condition,  who,  on  the  6  July,  1676,  sent  an  Indian 
messenger  to  the  English  with  a  white  flag.  He  came,  says  our  Chronicle, 
«  from  Sagamore  Sam  of  Nassoway  (a  proud  Salvage,  who  two  months  since 
insulted  over  the  English,  and  said,  if  the  finglish  would  first  begge  Peace 
of  him,  he  would  let  them  have  Peace,  but  that  he  would  never  ask  it  of 
them ;)  This  Indian  was  sent  from  him  with  Letters,  desiring  Peace  of  us, 
and  expressely  praying  us  in  the  name  of  Jegua  Christ,  and  for  his  sake  to 
ffrant  it  whose  holy  name  they  have  so  much  blasphemed.  Thus  doth  the 
Lord  /esus  make  them  to  bow  before  him,  and  to  hck  the  dust  And  having 
made  mention  of  his  letter  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  transcribe  some 
copies  of  the  Letters  sept  by  him,  and  others  on  tnis  subject,  which  take  as 
followeth.  The  reader  must  bear  with  their  barbarisms,  and  excuse  the 
omission  of  some  expressions  in  them,  that  can  hardly  admit  of  good 
English." 

^'Thejint  Letter,  July  the  6tt,  167at 

<*Mr.  John  Leverett,  myLord,  Mr.  Wiaban,  and  all  the  chief  men  our  Breth- 
ren, Praying  to  God :  \This  Mr,  Waban  is  a  Praying  Indian,  fcaJthfuL,  and  a 
Ruler  amorvk  them ;  by  their  Brethren  praying  to  God,  mey  mean  those  ofUiA  scans 
Ao^um.]  We  beseech  you  all  to  help  us ;  my  wife  she  is  but  one,  out  there 
be  more  Prisoners,  which  we  pray  you  keep  well :  Mattamuck  his  wife,  we 
entreat  you  for  her,  and  not  onely  that  man,  but  it  is  the  Request  of  two  Sa- 
chems, Sam  Sachem  of  Weshakum,  and  the  Pakashoag  Sachem. 

^  And  that  further  you  will  consider  about  the  making  Peace :  We  have 
spoken  to  the  People  of  Nashobab  (viz.  Tom  DubUr  and  reUr,)  that  we  would 
agree  with  you,  and  make  a  Covenant  of  Peace  wiUi  you.  We  have  been 
destroyed  by  your  Souldiers,  but  still  we  Remember  it  now,  to  sit  still ;  do 

«  Mr.  ShattucVB  Hist  Concord,  30. 

t  The  tenor  of  the  following  letters,  is  very  different  from  those  in  April  previous,  which  I 
had  discovered  io  MS.  and  printed  in  the  former  editions  of  the  Book  or  the  Indians.  Tbeao 
were  then  unknown  to  me. 
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you  consider  it  again;  we  do  eameeitly  entreat  you,  thait  it  may  be  so  by 
Jt8U9  Christf  O !  let  it  be  so !  «^iiMn,  ^dmen.^ 

It  was  signed 

IfATTAinJCK,  hit  Mark  N. 

Sam  Sachem,  Mb  Maark  W. 

SiMOIV  POTTOqUAM,  &ribt,\ 
UpPAZnPPAQUEM,  Mb — C, 

.Pakabkokag  his  Mark  '*P.** 

"SuoeracriBed;''  *<  To  00  Englishnien  omf  Indians,  00  qfyw  hiar  Mr.  Waban, 
Mr.  ETiott'' 

*^  Second  Ldttr. 

''My  Lord,  Mr.  Lntrd  at  Boriwn,  Mr.  Wabanij  Mr.  EUaUj  Mr.  Gookm,  and 
Council,  bear  yea  I  went  to  Connecticot  about  the  Captives,  tbat  I  might 
bring  them  into  your  hands,  and  when  we  were  almost  there,  the  Engliah  had 
destroyed  those  Indiani :  when  I  heard  it,  I  returned  back  again ;  then  when 
I  came  home,  we  were  also  destroyed ;  after  we  were  destroyed,  then  PkUi^ 
and  Qjuanwvn  went  away  into  theur  own  tiountre^r  againe ;  and  I  knew  they 
were  much  afraid,  because  of  our  offer  to  joyn  with  the  English^  and  there- 
fore they  went  back  into  their  own  Countrey,  and  I  know  they  will  make  no 
Warre ;  therefore  because  when  some  English  men  came  to  us,  Pkil^  and 
Qfumapun  sent  to  kill  them ;  but  I  said,  if  any  kill  them,  Fll  kill  them.$ 

Sam  Sac  hex. 

Written  by  Siimon  Boahokum  Scribe."  § 

Third  LeUer. 

Tor  Mr.  EUot,  Mr.  Gookin,  and  Mr.  fFaJbem. 

Consider  of  this  I  entreat  you,  consider  of  this  great  businesse  diat  is  done ; 

and  my  wonder  concerning  PkUip ;  but  his  name  is fFewemnocmmiJIl 

he  engageth  all  the  people  that  were  none  of  his  subjects:  Then  when  I  was 
aXjPenakook,  JVumpho  /orni,  J^ne,^  Sam  JSTumpho,  and  others  who  were  an^, 
and  ^umpho  very  much  angry  that  PkUip  did  engaffe  so  many  people  to  hmi ; 
and  JS/umphQ  said  it  were  a  very  good  deed  that!  uiould  go  and  kdl  him  that 

*  This  torpasseth  ony  thinr,  in  tupplication^  that  we  have,  from  the  poor  Indians.  They 
were  truly  sensible  of  their  cteplorable  condition !  Little  to  sulMUst  upon— the  northern  and 
western  wilderness  so  fall  of  their  native  enemies,  that  a  retreat  upon  those  huntinfif-s^ounds 
was  cut  ofi^— all  the  fishing  places  near  and  upon  the  coast  watched  by  their  successful 
eoeroy^ience  nothing  now  remained  but  to  try  the  effect  of  an  offer  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission ! — This  letter,  however,  roust  not  be  regarded  as  the  languaee  of  the  warriors,  it 
was  the  langfuage  of  the  Christian  Indians,  in  behalf  of  them  and  themselves. 

t  The  name  of  this  sachem  approaching  nearly  in  sound  to  that  of  the  place  smce  called 
Worcester,  of  which  Sa^amore-Jokn  was  chief,  almost  induces  the  belief  that  he  is  the  same. 
A  sachem  of  the  name  naving  deeded  Worcester  to  the  whites  in  1671,  is  additional  proof. 
See  the  elaborate  history  of  that  town  by  Wm.  Lincobiy  Esq.,  now  m  course  of  publication. 

X  This 'letter  will  be  regarded  as  an  admirable  specimen  or  Indian  sentiment,  and  its  value 
ia  much  enhanced,  as  it  unfolds  truths  of  great  value— truths  that  lay  open  the  situation  of 
things  at  this  period  that  will  be  gladly  received.  Sam  was  a  magnanimous  sachem.  So 
was  Monoco.  W^  doubt  if  any  thing  can  in  truth  be  brought  a^inst  either,  that  would  not 
comport  with  a  warrior  of  their  tiipe,  but  they  did  not  come  within  the  limits  of  a  pardon 
offered  in  the  Proclamation !  When  messengers  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  Indians  ibr  the 
redemption  of  prisoners,  to  prevent  the  evil  such  negotiation  was  calculated  to  produce,  and 
which  PhUipf  aoubtless,  foresaw,  he  ordered  such  to  be  summarily  dealt  with.  Q^ctnaDokU 
was  suspected  for  a  spy.  and  PhUip  bad, ordered  him  to  be  killed,  but  Monaco  said,  "  I  wili 
kill  whomsoever  shall  kijl  QmnapohitJ*  Shothamm  aAerwards  said  the  same  when  visited 
by  Mr.  Hoar  and  Nepanetf  who  were  sent  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  Mr.  Jtowlandton*s  fam- 
ily. "  If  any  kill  them,  I  will  kill  them,''  that  is,  be  would  kill  the  murderer.  But  these  kind 
omces  were  forgotten  in  the  days  of  terror ! 

(  The  same  person,  whose  name  to  the  last  letter  is  spelt  PoUoqitam,  and  19  Book  iL  Chap, 
vii.,  Betotam. 

H  This  stands  in  the  MS.  records,  WewasowatmeU.    See  Book  iii.  Chap.  ii. 

t  There  is  some  error  concerning  this  person's  name.  John  V.  Line  means  the  same  per- 
son, I  thmk,  in  GookMt  MS.  history.  See  Book  ii.  Chap.  vii.  |  an  account  of  several  otnen 
here  mentioned  may  there  also  be  (oondh 
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joyned  so  many  to  himself  without  cause :  In  like  manner  1  said  so  too. 
Then  had  you  formerlv  said  be  at  peace,  and  if  the  Council  had  sent  word 
to  kill  PkUiip  we  should  have  done  it :  then  let  us  clearly  speak,  what  you 
and  we  shall  do.    O  let  it  be  so  speedily,  and  answer  us  clearly. 

Pdmkamuzc, 
ponnakpukupt,  ' 
OTj  Jacob  Muttamakoog." 

''The  answer  the  Council  made  them,  was,  'That  treacherous  persons 
who  began  the  war  and  those  that  have  been  barbarously  bloody,  must  not 
expect  to  have  their  lives  spared,  but  others  that  have  been  drawn  into  the 
war,  and  acting  only  as  Souldiera  submitting  to  be  without  arms,  and  to  live 
quietly  and  peaceably  for  the  future  shall  have  their  lives  spared.' " 

Sagamon  Scan  was  one  of  those  that  sacked  Lancaster,  10  February, 
1676.  His  Indian  name  was  at  one  time  Shoshamm,  but  in  PkHip^a  war  it 
appears  to  have  been  changed  to  Uakaiuhgun ;  at  least,  if  he  be  the  same,  it 
was  so  subscribed  by  Peter-jdhrQj  when  the  letter  was  sent  by  the  Indians  to 
the  English  about  the  exchange  of  Mrs.  Boidandaon  and  others,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  life  of  JVepand.  He  was  hanged,  as  has  been  before  noted. 
Shoshamm  was  successor  to  Matthew,  wtio  succeeded  Shokau 

This  last-mentioned  sachem  is  probably  referred  to  by  the  author  quoted  in 
Mr.  Thorow^ocTs  curious  book.  In  the  summer  of  1653,  Reverend  John  Eliot 
intended  to  visit  the  Nashuas,  in  his  evangelical  capacity,  but  understandings 
there  was  war  in  that  direction  among  the  Indians,*  delayed  his  journey  for  a 
time.  The  sachem  of  ^ashua,  hearing  of  Mr.  Eliofs  intention,  **•  took  20 
men,  armed  afler  their  manner,"  as  his  guard,  with  many  others,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  his  country.  And  my  author  adds,  ^  this  was  a  long  journey 
into  the  wilderness  of  60  miles :  it  proved  very  wet  and  tedious,  so  that  he 
was  not  dry  three  or  four  days  together,  night  uor  day."  f  One  of  the  Indians 
at  this  time  asked  Mr.  Eliot  why  those  who  prayed  to  God  among  the 
English  loved  the  Indians  that  prayed  to  God  "^  more  than  their  own  breth- 
fen."  The  good  man  seemed  some  at  a  los»  for  an  answer,  and  waived  the 
subject  by  several  scriptural  quotationa 

We  may  be  incorrect  in  the  supposition  that  the  sachem  who  conducted 
Mr.  Eliot  on  this  occasion  was  ShoUm,  as  perhaps  Paaaaoonawmf  woidd 
auit  the  time  as  weli 

» 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Friendly  Indians — Captain  Amos — Pursues  Taloscn  and  Penaehason — Escapes  ths 
daughter  at  Patolucket — Commandg  a  company  in  the  eastern  loar — Captaiit 
LiouTFOOT — H's  services  in  Philfp's  war — in  the  eastern  tear — Ketten anit — 
His  services — Qoannapohit — His  important  services  as  a  spy — Mautamp— > 
Morufco — Nepanet — Employed  to  treat  with  the  enemy — Brings  letters  from  them — 
Effects  an  exchange  of  prisoners — Peter  Conwat — Peter  £phraim. 

AMOS,  commonly  called  Captain  •Iituw,  was  a  Wampanoa?,  whose  residence 
was  about  Cape  Cod.  We  have  no  notice  of  him  until  Pkdijfs  "war,  at  which 
time  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  English.  After  the  Piim- 
outh  people  had  found  that  Tatoson  was  concerned  in  the  destruction  of 
Cleans  garrison,  they  sought  for  some  friendly  Indians  who  would  under- 
take to  deliver  him  and  his  abettors  into  their  hands.  Captain  ,^lmo3  ten- 
dered his  services,  and  was  duly  commissioned  to  prosecute  the  enterprise, 

*  In  1647,  three  Indians  were  killed  between  Quabaog  and  Sprinrfield,  by  other  Indians. 
The  next  year,  five  others  were  killed  about  midway  between  Quaisaog  and  Lancaster.— 
Winthrop*s  Journal^  {Savage's  ed.)    Such  instances  were  common  amonf  the  Indians.      

t  Sure  Arguments  to  prove  that  the  Jews  inhabit  now  in  America.^— E^'  'Stomas  'Phore^ 
swtdf  4(o.  London,  IBSi.  Sir  Roger  V Estrange  answered  this  book  by  another,  eotiu^ 
TBX  AMxaicANs  110  Jswa. 

8 
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and  to  take  into  that  service  any  of  his  fKends.  Meantime,  Taiamm  had  fled 
to  Elizabeth  Island,  Id  company  with  Penachasoriy  another  chief  who  was 
also  to  be  taken,  if  he  could  be  found.  This  Penachason  was  probably  ToUh 
son^s  brother's  son,  sometimes  called  7W,  who,  if  the  same,  was  also  at  the 
dentroyinff  of  CkaiCs  garrison.  Yet  the  wily  chiefs  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
Captain  Amo8^  by  flying  from  that  region  into  the  Nipmuks'  country,  where 
they  joined  PkUip, 

To  encourage  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  Indians,  to 
execute  their  commission,  it  was  ordered,  that  in  case  they  captured  and 
brought  in  either  Tatoson  or  Penachason,  "  they  may  expect  for  their  reward, 
for  each  of  them  four  coats,  and  a  coat  apiece  for  every  other  Indian  that 
shall  prove  merchantable.'' 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  the  horrid  catastrophe  of 
Captain  Peirse  and  his  men  at  Pawtucket  Captain  Amos  escaped  that 
dreadful  slaughter.  He  fou^t  there  with  20  of  his  warriors,  and  when 
Captain  Peirse  was  shot  down  by  a  ball  which  wounded  him  in  the  thigh, 
he  stood  bv  his  side,  and  defenderl  him  as  long  as  there  was  a  gleam  of 
hope.  At  length,  seeing  nearly  all  his  friends  slain,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind  he  made  his  escape,  by  the  following  subtle  stratagem : — 

JSTanuntenoo^s  warriors  had  blackened  their  faces,  which  Captain  Amos  had 
observed,  and  by  means  of  powder  contrived  to  discolor  his  own  unobserved 
by  them.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  managed,  by  a  dextrous  manceuvre, 
to  pass  among  the  enemy  for  one  of  them,  and  by  these  means  escaped. 

What  were  Captain  Amo^s  other  acts  in  this  war,  if  any,  we  have  not 
learned  ;  nor  do  we  meet  again  with  him  until  1689.  In  that  year,  he  went 
with  CoL  Ckarck  against  the  eastern  Indians  and  French,  in  which  expedi- 
tion he  also  had  the  command  of  a  company.  Ckurt^  arrived  with  hia 
forces  in  Sept  at  Casco,  now  Portland,  and,  having  landed  secretly  under 
cover  of  the  night,  surprised,  on  the  following  morning,  about  four  hundred 
Indians,  who  had  come  to  destroy  the  place.  Althou^  the  Indians  did  not 
receive  much  damage,  yet,  Governor  Sullivan  says»,*  the  whole  eastern  country 
was  saved  by  the  timely  arrival  of  this  expedition.  In  the  fight  at  Casco, 
21  September,  eight  of  the  English  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Two  of 
Captain  Amos^s  men  were  badly  wounded,  and  Sam  Moses,  another  friendly 
Indian,  was  killed.  There  was  another  Indian  company  in  this  expedition, 
commanded  by  Captain  Daniel,  out  of  which  one  man  was  killed,  who  was 
of  Yarmouth  on  Cape  Cod.t 

LIGHTFOOT,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sogkonates,  distinguished  in  Phaip's 
war,  was  also  in  the  service  under  Church  at  Casco ;  a  memorable  expedition, 
on  more  than  one  account  One  circumstance  we  will  name,  as  it  well  nigh 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  undertaking.  When,  on  the  following  morning,  after 
tlie  arrival  of  the  forces,  the  attack  wa^  begun,  it  was,  to  the  inexpressible 
8arpr]«e  of  the  English,  found,  that  the  bullets  were  much  hu^r  than  the 
calibre  of  their  guns.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
occurrence,  and  great  blame  was  chargeable  somewhere.  In  this  wretched 
dilemma,  the  fight  having  already  begmi.  Church  set  some  at  work  making 
the  bullets  into  slugs,  by  which  resort  he  was  able  to  continue  the  fight  U  * 
being  high  water  at  the  time,  an  estuary  separated  the  battle-ground  from  the 
town.  The  bullets  were  to  be  carried  to  the  army  engaged,  m  buckets,  after 
beiiig  hammered.  When  the  first  recruit  of  slugs  was  made  up.  Colonel 
Church  ran  with  it  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  not  caring  to  venture  himself  to 
wade  across,  called  to  those  on  the  other  side  to  send  some  one  to  take  it  over 
to  the  army.  None  appeared  but  LiffhtfooL  This  Indian  dextrously  repassed 
the  estuary,  with  a  quantity  of  powder  ujwn  his  head,  and  a  "  kettle  "  of  bul- 
lets in  each  hand,  and  thus  ^e  fight  was  maintained,  and  the  enemy  put  to 
flight 

In  Philip's  war,  Light/oofs  exploits  were  doubtless  very  numerous,  but  few 
of  them  have  come  dfown  to  us.  He  volunteered  to  flght  for  the  English,  at 
Awashonk^s  great  dance  at  Buzzard's  Bay,  already  mentioned.  When  lAUU- 
0f€S  was  taken  at  Cushnet,  in  1676^  LigfU/ooi  was  sent  with  him  to  what  ia 

*  Hift  Dittrict  of  Maine,  102.  f  MS.  letter  of  Captam  Bastet  of  tlie  ezpeditida. 
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now  called  Palma's  hkmdy  near  the  mouth  of  Cushnet  River,  where  he  held 
him  in  ruard  until  he  could  be  safely  conducted  to  Piimouth.  About  the 
time  AlUsompoin  was  kUled,  and  Phihp*$  wife  and  son  were  taken,  Church 
gave  him  a  captain's  commission,  after  which  he  made  several  successAil 
expeditions. — We  now  pass  to  characters  hitherto  less  known,  though  perhaps 
of  more  interest 

Very  little  was  known  of  certain  important  characters  among  the  fiiendlv 
Indians  of  Massachusetts,  which  should  have  by  no  means  been  overlooked, 
until  the  discovery  of  Mr.  GookitCa  manuscript  history  of  the  praying 
Indians,  not  long  since,  and  to  which  we  have  oAen  referred  already.  We 
shall,  therefore,  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present  cliapter  to  their  history, 

JOB  KATTEN  ANIT  seems  first  to  demand  attention.  He  was  a  Christian 
Indian,  and  lived  some  time  at  Natick,  but  was  at  one  time  a  preacher  at 
Magunkoff,  and  belonged  originally,  we  believe,  to  Hassanamesit  Howeve)r 
that  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  he  lived  there  in  the  beginniuff  of  PhUipU 
^  war,  when  that  chiePs  men  made  a  descent  upon  the  place,  with  Uic  intention 
of  carrying  away  those  Christian  Indians  prisoners.  Job  made  his  escape 
fit>m  them  at  this  time,  and  came  in  to  the  English  at  Mendon.  He  had  still 
three  children  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  he  was  willing  to  run  any  venture 
to  release  them.  He  therefore  applied  for  and  obtained  a  uass,  assiu-iug  him 
safety,  provided  that,  in  his  return,  he  should  faU  into  tlie  nauds  of  the  Eng- 
lish scouts.  Besides  liberating  his  children,  considerable  ho|>es  were  enter- 
tained, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  furnish  information  of  the  enenw.  It 
unfortunately  happened,  that,  before  he  had  passed  the  frontier,  he  fell  In 
with  some  English  soldiers,  who  treated  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  an  enemy, 
even  taking  from  him  his  clothes  and  gun,  sending  nim  to  the  governor  of 
Boston;  *^who,  more  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people  than  for  any  offence 
conunitted,"  assigned  him  to  me  common  jail,  where  he  suflfcred  exceedingly; 
himself  and  many  others  being  crowded  into  a  namiw  and  filthy  place.  Af- 
ter about  three  weeks,  he  was  taken  out  and  sent  to  D.-er  Island.  The  clam- 
ors of  the  people  were  indeed  hif  h  at  this  time,  and  many  accused  Major 
OooArtn,  who  gave  him  the  pass,  of  being  guilty  of  furnishing  the  enemy  with 
intelligence. 

After  the  Narraganset  fight,  19  December,  1675,  the  English  were  very 
anxious  to  gain  information  relative  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  accorcl- 
ingly  instructed  Major  Gookin  to  use  his  endeavors  to  employ  some  friendly 
Indian  spies ;  who,  after  considerable  negotiation  among  those  at  Deer  Island, 
engaged  Job  again,  and  Jamta  Qvumnapohit^  alias  ^uanapaug.  Their  reward 
was  to  he  Jive  pounds  apiece !  They  aeparted  upon  this  service  before  day, 
the  30th  of  December,  and,  during  their  mission,  behaved  with  great  pru- 
dence, and  brought  valuable  information  to  the  English  on  their  return ;  but 
which,  from  intestine  bickerings  among  the  English,  turned  to  small 
account 

James  QuonfiopoAi^  returned  24th  of  January  following,  nearly  worn  out  and 
fiunished ;  having  travelled  about  80  miles  in  that  cold  season,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  the  snow  being  very  deep.  The  information  which  he  gave  was  writ- 
ten down  by  Major  GooHru*  Among  Qther  matters,  he  stated  that  the  ene- 
my had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  dinerent  places,  nroliably  near  Scattacook; 
and  many  others,  including  the  Nipmuks,  about  Menumesse.    The  Narra- 

S insets  had  not  yet  joined  Philip  openly,  but  while  James  and  Job  were  among 
e  Nipmuks,  messenffers  arrived  from  Narraganset  which  save  them  much 
Joy,  for  they  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  join  them  and  Philip  in  prosecut- 
mg  the  war.  They  said  their  loss  in  the  great  swamp  fight  was  small.  In 
three  weeks,  James  learned,  they  would  assault  Lancaster,  which  accordingly 
came  to  pass,  upon  the  very  day  which  he  said  they  intended  it.  He 
learned  and  thus  divulged  their  plans  to  a  great  extent  A  circumstance  now 
occurred  which  oblid^d  him  to  make  his  escape,  which  was  this :  He  found  a 
friend  and  protector  m  Jltfotitamp,t  one  of  the  Nipmuk  chiefs,  who,  it  seena, 

•  The  same  pablinhed  in  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  1.  vi.  200—208. 

t  The  Mine,  probably,  called  Netaump.  who  was  aAerwarcb  executed  at  Bofton,  9X  (ho 
sane  umt  with  Bagamore-^am,    8eeUMard,S5» 
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intended  shortly  to  visit  PkUip ;  and  insisted  that  Quannapohit  should  ac« 
company  him,  and  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  he  was  aole  to  elude  the 
vigilant  eye  of  Maulamp,  and  make  his  escape,  which,  however,  was  effected 
only  by  a  cunning  stratagem,  as  follows : — ^He  told  Mavtamp  that  he  had 
fbught  against  PkUip  in  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  Philip  knew 
him,  and  that,  unless  he  could  go  to  him  with  some  important  trophy,  PkUip 
would  not  believe  him,  and  would  immediately  kill  him.  And  moreover, 
TStkapewillin  had  privately  told  him  that  PkUip  had  given  out  word  that  cer- 
tain praying  Indians  should  be  sought  after,  and,  if  possible,  seized  and 
brought  to  him ;  for  he  wanted  to  put  them  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  with 
his  own  hands,  and  that  he  was  one  of  them.  He  therefore  told  MansUunp 
that  he  would  go,  in  the  first  place,  and  kill  some  English,  and  take  their 
heads  along  with  him,  and  then  he  should  consider  himself  safe.  This 
being  consented  to,  he  lost  no  time  in  retracing  his  steps  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  English. 

He  mentions  Monoco,  or  One-eyed^ohn^  as  a  great  captain  among  the  ene- 
my, who  also  treated  him  kindly,  and  entertained  him  in  his  wigwam  during 
his  stay  there ;  they  being  old  acquaintance,  having  served  together  in  their 
wars  against  the  Mohawks,  ten  years  before.*^ 

And  here  also  Mr.  Gookin  gives  a  favorable  accoimt  of  JIfonooo.  Philip  had 
ordered  that  the  persons  above  named  should  be  brought  to  him,  if  taken 
alive,  *^  that  he  might  put  them  to  some  tormenting  death,  whiih  had  kUhaio 
been  prevented  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  great  captain  among  them, 
named  Johnrtcith-one-eyey  belonging  to  Nashua,f  who  had  civilly  treated  and 
protected  James^  and  entertained  him  at  his  wigwam,  all  the  time  of  his 
bein^  there."  J 

Job  was  requested  to  come  away  with  QuanapokUj  but  saw  no  way  of 
getting  away  his  children,  which  was  a  main  object  with  him.  He  knew, 
too,  that  James  could  give  dl  the  information  thev  both  possessed  at  that 
period,  and  not  considering  himself  in  imminent  danger,  preferred  to  tarry 
longer. 

At  Wanexit,  or  Manexit,  they  fell  in  with  seven  Indians,  who  took  them 
and  conveyed  them  about  twenty  miles,  across  the  path  leading  to  Connecti- 
cut, northward  from  Quabaog.  These  were  some  of  the  Quahmsits  and 
Segunesits.  At  this  place  were  three  towns  which  contained  about  300 
warriors  well  armed.    Here  they  were  threatened  with  death,  their  mission 


counsellors  ||  at  Mount  dope,  and  PhUip  had  huned  some  to  kill  him ;  also 
James  Speen,  .Andrew  PUimy,  Captain  Hunter^  Thomas  ^wmapohit,  and  PeUr 
EphnUm,  On  being  ordered  to  visit  PkUin,  *^Job  and  be  pretended  to  go  out 
a  nunting,  killed  three  dear  quickly,  and  perceiving  they  were  dogged  by 
some  other  Indians,  went  over  a  pond  and  lay  in  a  swamp  till  before  day,  and 
when  they  had  prayed  together  he  ran  away."  Job  was  to  return  to  the 
enemy,  and  tell  them  that  fames  ran  away  because  they  had  threatened  to 
kill  him.  Jo6,  not  being  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  concluded  to 
remain  longer  for  the  end  of  ransoming  his  children,  as  we  have  said.  He 
returned  to  the  English  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  said,  as 
James  had  before,  that  on  the  next  day  Lancaster  would  be  attacked,  for  he 
knew  about  fbur  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  already  on  their  march,  and  it 
so  resulted.  He  further  informed  the  English,  that  the  enemy  would  shortly 
attack  Medfield,  Groton,  Marlboi-ouffh,  and  other  places,  and  that  the  Nar- 
ragansets  had  joined  Philip  and  the  Nipmuks. 

\Vhile  James  was  there,  **  a  Narraganset  brought  to  them  one  English  head : 
they  shot  at  hhn,  and  said  the  Narragansets  were  the  English  friends  all  last 


*  Of  this  war  wo  have  siven  an  account  in  Book  U.  chap.  IIL 

t  Called. sagamore  of  Nashua,  in  (be  Cotton  manu»eript$, 

\  Hisl.  Praying  Indiana.  (  Cotton  ManoMripli. 

1  Refeinng  probably,  to  Thxbs.    See  Book  III.  chap.  IL 
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summer.    Afterwards  two  messengens   came  with  twelve  heads,  craving 
their  assistance,  they  then  accepted  them."  * 

Before  he  left  the  enemy,  he  appointed  a  place  of  safety  for  his  children, 
and  sundry  others  of  his  iiriends,  captured  at  Hassanamesit,  where  he  would 
afterwards  meet  and  conduct  them  to  the  English.  lie  therefore  petitioned 
the  council  for  liberty  to  meet  them,  which  was  granted.  But  he  now  had 
new  difficulties  to  encounter,  owing  to  *^  the  rude  temper  of  those  times,**  as 
one  of  the  wise  men.  of  that  ase  expressed  it.  f  Although  both  these  h!ien 
had  acquitted  themselves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  who 
sent  them  forth,  yet  the  populace  accused  them  of  giving  information  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  they  were  secretly  their  advisers,  or  else  they  bad  not 
returned  in  safety ;  to  appease  which  they  were  confined  again  to  the  island. 
This  so  interfered  with  the  time  set  by  Job  to  meet  his  children  and  friends, 
that  great  sufierinss  overtook  them,  as  well  as  hhnself;  and  he  knew  not 
that  ever  he  shoula  have  an  opportunity  to  see  his  children  again.  But  it 
much  sooner  happened,  no  doubt,  than  he  expected,  although  in  an  indirect 
way.  About  the  time  he  was  sent  to  the  island,  a  vote  passed  in  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  an  army  of  six  hunored  men,  and  Major 
Thomas  Savage  Mvas  applied  to,  to  conduct  them  in  the  war.  He  refused, 
unless  he  could  have  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  from  the  island  for  assist- 
ants. On  a  messenger  being  sent  among  them,  .six  of  their  principal  and 
bravest  men  volunteered  in  that  service,  among  whom  was  Job  KaUenamL 
The  army  marched  about  the  first  of  March,  1^5,  O.  S.  But  when  at  Marl- 
borough, Job  ffot  liberty  of  Major  Sava^  and  Major-general  Den^tdsonf  to 
attempt  the  finding  of  his  friends  and  children,  whom  ne  had  appointed  to 
meet  near  Hassanamesit  When  it  was  known  to  Captain  MosdVf  ne  behaved 
himself  very  unbecoming  towards  the  commanding  officer,  and  nothing  but 
his  popularity  with  the  army  saved  his  reputation.  Indeed,  his  conduct 
seems  quitj  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  a  more  modem  Indian  hunter  in  the 
Floridas,  which  all  friends  of  humanity  joined  to  condenm.  Moady^  it 
appears,  would  place  no  confideqce  in  any  Indian,  and  doubtless  thought  he 
Was  acting  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  urged  that  it  was  a 
most  impolitic  measure  to  suffer  any  Indian  to  go  away  at  this  time,  knowing 
their  natural  treacherousness ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  Job  (although  a  tried 
friend)  would  inform  the  enemy  of  the  approach  of  the  army,  which  would 
frustrate  all  their  designs.  The  great  ascendency  which  this  officer  held  in 
the  army  can  best  be  understood  oy  a  simple  statetnent  of  tlie  fact,  that  Major 
SoBcagt  and  General  Dennison  were  obliged  to  send  after  Job  before  the 
soldiery  would  cease  their  clamors.  Captain  Wadaworth  and  Captain  SyUy 
accompanied  by  James  Quannapohity  went  in  pursuit  with  the  utmost  speed. 
But  they  did  not  overtake  him,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the  army  without . 
finding  his  friends;  they,  from  fear  of  discovery,  having  changed  their 
place,  the  time  having  been  much  longer  than  was  set,  and  their  consequent 
Bufferings  were  indescribable. 

We  shall  only  add  here  concerning  them,  thait  they  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  jparty  of  English,  who  treated  them  in  a  savage  manner, 
taking  every  thing  fi*dm  them.  But  when  they  were  brought  to  Major 
Savage,  he  treated  them  kindly,  and  had  them  sent  to  Boston,  aJl  except  four, 
who  ran, away  from  Marlborough,  where  thev  stopped  for  the  night,  fi-om 
the  fear  of  being  murdered,  some  of  the  people  so  abused  and  insulted  them. 
About  two  months  after  that,  they  were  found  and  brought  in  by  JSTepaneL 
Finally,  Job  recovered  all  his  children,  aijd,  mairying  again,  lived  happily. 
His  wife  was  one  of  those  whom  he  had  managed  to  deliver  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  at  such  hazard  and  pains.  She  had,  during  their  wan- 
derings, ntu'sed  and  kept  alive  his  children,  one,  especially,  which  yvaa  very 
young.  • 

When  the  Hassanamesits  went  off  with  the  enemy.  Jama  Quannapohii 
was  in  the  neighborhood  with  tlie  English  forces.  Captain  SyU  sent  out  a 
■oout,  and  Jams  and  EUxer  Pegin  accompani^    Seven  of  the  enemy  were 

*  ColloQ  Manusciipts. 

t  Mftjor  Daftufl  Gookm,  wbo  was  at  least  a  boiidred  yean  in  advance  of  that  age. 
8* 
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soon  discovered,  one  of  whom  was  leading  an  English  prisoner.  They 
discovered  the  English  scout,  and  fled.  Jmnts  and  £/tzer  pursued  them,  and 
recovered  the  prisoner,  whose  name  was  Christopher  Mucking  who  had  been 
taken  from  Mu^borough.    James  also  took  one  of  the  enemy's  guns.* 

The  English  having,  by  means  of  spies,  as  in  the  preceding  life  we  have 
stated,  learned  the  state  of  feelinff  among  their  enemies,  felt  themselves 
prepared,  as  the  spring  of  1676  advanced,  to  make  overtures  to  them  for 
peace,  or  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  both,  as  they  might  be  found  inclined. 

Tom  Nepaitet  was  fixed  upon  as  plenipotentiary  in  this  business.  And^ 
although  unjustly  suffering  with  many  of  his  brethren  upon  a  bleak  island 
in  Boston  harbor,  consented,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  proceed  to 
meet  the  Lidians  in  the  western  wilderness,  in  the  service,  and  for  the 
benefit,  of  thoee  who  had  caused  his  sufierings. 

Aeponet  set  out,  3  April,  1676,  to  make  overtures  to  the  enemy  for  the  re- 
lease of  prisoners,  especially  the  family  of  Mr.  RowUmdson^  which  was  taken 
at  Lancaster,  remmea  on  the  12  following,  with  a  written  answer  fix>m  the 
enemy,  saying,  ^^fPenou  give  anstoer  by  this  wie  man,  hut  if  you  like  tny  ansufer 
sent  one  more  man  hesuies  this  one  Tom  Nepanet,  and  send  with  all  true  heart 
and  with  aU  your  mind  6y  two  m£n ;  because  you  know  and  we  know  your  heart 
great  sorrowful  wUh  crying  for  your  lost  miany  many  hundred  man  ami  aU  your 
%ouse  and  aU  your  land  and  unman  ddld  and  cattle  as  all  your  thing  that  you 
have  lost  and  on  your  haiMde  stand. 

Signed  by    Sam,  Saehemj 
KuTqiTEif,  and 
QuANOHiT,  Sagamores, 
Peter  Jethro,  scribe. 

At  the  same  time,  and  I  conclude  in  the  same  letter,  they  wrote  a  few 
wcM-ds  to  others,  as  foUows :  *^Mr.  Rowlandaon,  yoiir  wife  and  all  your  duldis 
wetl  but  one  dye.  Your  sister  is  wdt  And  her  3  child,  John  KitteU,  your  wife 
and  aU  your  chUd  is  all  wdl^  and  all  them^prisoners  taken  at  JVamia  is  aU 
wdl. 

Mr,  Rowlandaon,  se  your  loving  sister  his  hand  Q  Hanah. 
And  old  Kettel  toif  his  hand!  -]- 

Brother  Rowlandson,  pray  send  thre  pound  of  Tobacco  formt,  if  you  catifiqf 
iootnr  huthandprcof  send  wre  pound  of  tobacco  for  me. 

^  This  writing  by  your  enemiev— Samuel  Uskattuhgun  and  Gunnishit,  tipo 
Indian  sagamores,^ 

Mrs.  Rowlandson,  in  her  account  of  ''The  Sixteenth  Remove,"  relates,  that 
when  they  had  waded  over  Baquaugf  River,  ''Quickly  there  came  up  to  ua 
an  Indian  who  informed  them  tnat  I  must  go  to  Wachuset  to  my  master,  for 
there  was  a  letter  come  firom  the  council  to  the  sagsamores  about  redeeming 
the  captives,  and  that  there  would  be  another  in  14  days,  and  that  I  must  be 
there  ready."  |  This  was  doubtless  after  the  letter  just  recorded  had  been 
sent  to  the  English.  "  About  two  days  after,"  Mrs.  R,  continues, "  came  a 
company  of  InduuiB  to  us,  near  30,  all  on  horseback.  My  heart  skipt  within 
me,  thinking  they  had  been  Englishmen,  at  the  first  sight  of  them :  For  the/ 
were  dressed  in  Endish  apparel,  with  hats,  white  neck-cloths,  and  sashes 
about  their  waists,  and  ribbons  upon  their  shoulders.  But  when  they  came 
near,  there  was  a  vast  difiference  between  the  lovely  faces  of  Christians,  and 
the  foul  looks  of  those  heathen,  which  much  damped  my  spirits  again."  § 

Having,  after  great  distress,  arrived  at  Wachuset,  our  authoress  adda, 
"Then  came  Tom  and  Peter  with  the  second  letter  fi-om  the  council,  about 
the  captives."    "  I  asked  them  how  my  husbaiid  did,  and  aU  my  friends  aind 


Gookm's  MS.  Hist.  Gfaristian  Indiana. 


t  Or  Payquace,  now  Miller's  River.  Its  coofluenee  with  the  Coonectieat  is  betweea 
Northfield  and  Montague.  / 

1  Narrative  of  her  Captivity,  69. 

9  Ibid.  60.  The  regimentals  in  which  they  were  now  tricked  oat,  were  probably  taken 
from  the  English  whom  they  had  kQled  in  batue. 
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aequalDtance.  They  said  they  were  well,  but  veiy  melancholy."  They 
brought  her  two  biscuits  and  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The  tobacco  she  gave  to 
the  £dian9,  and,  when  it  was  all  gone,  one  threatened  her  because  slie  had 
no  more  to  give;  probably  not  believing  her.  She  told  him  when  her 
husband  came,  she  would  give  him  some.  ^  Hang  him,  rogue,  says  he,  I 
will  knock  out  his  brains,  if  he  comes  here."  *<  Again,  at  the  same  breath, 
they  would  say,  if  there  should  come  an  hundred  without  suns  they  would 
do  them  no  hurt  So  unstable  and  like  madmen  they  were.  *  There  had 
been  something  talked  about  Mr.  Rowlandson^B  going  himself  to  ransom  his 
wife,  but  she  says  she  dared  not  send  for  him,  *^  for  there  was  little  more 
trust  to  them  than  to  the  master  they  served."  * 

J)rfpand  learned  by  the  enemy  that  thev  lost  in  the  fight  when  Capt  Peirse 
was  killed,  *^  scores  of  their  men  that  sabbath  day."  f 

As  they  refused  to  treat  with  7\>m  Nepanet  alone,  Peter  Conway  was  joined 
with  him  on  a  second  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  which  led  to  several 
others,  to  which  some  English  ventured  to  add  themselves,  which  resulted  in 
the  redemption  of  Mrs.  KowlandKm  and  several  others. 

"  When  the  letter  was  come,  (says  Mrs.  R.\  the  saggamores  met  to  consult 
about  the  captives,  and  called  me  to  them,  to  inquire  how  much  my  husband 
would  give  to  redeem  me :  When  I  came  and  sat  down  among  them,  as  I  was 
wont  to  do,  as  their  manner  is :  Then  they  bid  me  stand  up,  and  said  they 
were  the  general  courL  They  bid  me  speak  what  I  thought  he  would  ^ve. . 
Now  knowing  that  all  that  we  had  vras  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  I  was  m  a 

Seat  Rtraiu"  f  She  ventured,  however,  to  say  £20,  and  Tom  and  Peter  bore 
e  ofier  to  Boston. 

Of  their  return  the  same  writer  proceeds :  **  On  a  sabbath  day,  the  sun 
being  about  an  hour  high  in  the  aflemoon,  came  Mr  John  Hoar,  (the  councU 
permitting  him^  and  his  own  forward  spirit  inclining  him,)  together  with  the 
two  fore-mentioned  Indians,  Tbm  and  Peter,  with  the  third  letter  from  the 
council.  When  they  came  near,  I  was  abroad ;  they  presently  called  me  in, 
and  bid  me  sit  down,  and  not  stu*.  Then  they  catched  up  their  guns  and 
away  they  ran,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at  hand,  and  the  guns  went  off 
apace.  1  manifested  some  great  trouble,  and  asked  them  what  was  the 
matter.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  had  killed  the  Englishman ;  (for  they 
bad  in  the  mean  time  told  me  that  an  Englishman  had  come  ;)  they  said,  JVb, 
they  shot  over  his  horse,  and  under,  and  htfore  his  horse,  and  they  pushed  him  Hds 
vjayand  that  way,  at  their  pleasure,  snowiiro  him  what  thet  could  do."§ 

They  would  not  at  first  sufifer  her  to  see  Mr.  Hoar,  but  when  they  had 

Satified  their  tantalizing  whim  sufficiently,  she  was  permitted  to  see  him. 
e  brought  her  a  pound  of  tobacco,  which  she  sold  for  nine  shillings.  <*The 
next  morning,  Mr.  Hoar  invited  the  saggamores  to  dinner;  but  when  we 
went  to  get  it  ready,  we  found  they  had  stolen  the  greatest  part  of  the  provis- 
ions Mr.  Hoar  had  brought  And  we  may  see  the  wonderful  power  of  God, 
in  that  one  passage,  in  that,  when  there  was  such  a  number  of  them  together, 
and  so  greedy  of  a  little  sood  food,  and  no  English  there  hut  Mr.  Hoar  and 
myself^  that  there  they  dia  not  knock  us  on  the  head,  and  take  what  we  had ; 
there  being  not  only  some  provision,  but  also  trading  cloth,  a  part  of  the 
20  pounds  agreed  upon :  But  instead  of  doing  us  any  mischief^  they  seemed 
to  be  ashamed  of  tne  fiict,  and  said  it  viras  the  matehit  [bad]  Indians  that 
did  it"! 

It  is  now  certain  that  this  ne^tiation  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
final  overthrow.  For  before  this  time  the  Pokandcets  and  Narragansetts 
went  hand  in  hand  against  their  common  enemy,  and  they  were  the  most 
powerful  tribes.  This  parleying  with' the  English  was  so  detestable  to  Philip. 
that  a  separation  took  place  among  these  tribes  in  consequence,  and  he  and 
the  Narraffansets  separated  themselves  fi^m  the  Nipmuks,  and  other  inland 
tribes,  and  went  off  to  their  own  country.  TbM  was  the  reason  they  were 
so  easily  subdued  after  the  separation  took  place. 

*  Narrative  of  her  t^Bpiivity,  G^bb,  f  UamiicripU  of  Rav.  /.  Co^ff 

t  NarraUve,  Hi  Ji9»rti,  65.  }  IbkL71,7t  |  Ibid.  •»,•». 
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It  wafl  through  JSTepantCs  means  that  a  party  of  English,  under  Captain 
Jfenc/iimm,  were  enabkd  to  surprise  a  body  of  Jiis  countrymen  at  Weshakoro* 
Ponds  near  Lancai^tf  r,  30  Mav,  1676.  Following  in  a  track  pointed  out  by 
J^'epand^  tiie  Iiulians  were  fallen  uix>n  while  fishing,  and,  being  entirely  un- 
prepared, seven  were  killed,  and  29  taken,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

PETER-EPHRAIM  and  ANDREW-PITYME  were  also  two  other 
considerably  distiiifuished  Nipmuk  Indians.  Tliev  rendered  much  service 
to  the  English  in  Philip's  war.  They  went  out  in  /anuary,  1676,  and  brought 
in  many  of  the  Nipnets,  who  had  endeavored  to  shelter  tliemselves  under 
Uncos,  But,  Mr.  Hubbard  observes,  that  UneaSj  having  ^shabbed"  them  o^ 
^'they  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  [1676,]  brought  in  to  Boston, 
maiiv  of  tliein,  by  Peter-ephrawi  and  Andrew-pitymty  Ephraim  commanded 
an  uidian  company,  ana  had  a  commission  from  government  The  news 
that  many  of  the  enemy  were  doing  mischief  about  Rehoboth  caused  a  party 
of  English  of  Medfield  to  march  out  to  their  relief;  Ej^aim  went  with 
tliem,  witli  his  company,  which  consisted  of  29.  The  snow  being  deep,  the 
English  soon  grew  discouraged,  and  returned,  but  Captain  Ephraim  coutmued 
tlie  march,  and  came  upon  a  body  of  them,  encamped,  in  tue  night  Early 
the  next  morning,  he  successfully  surrounded  them,  and  offered  them  quar- 
ter. "Eight  resolute  fellows  remsed,  who  were  presently  shot;"  the  others 
yielded,  and  were  brought  in,  being  in  number  42.  Other  minor  exploits  of 
this  Indian  captain  are  recorded. 

THOMAS  QUANAPOHIT,  called  also  Rwnne^manh,  was  a  brother  of 
JameSy  and  was  also  a  Christian  Lidian.  In  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
against  Philip,  Major  Gookin  received  orders  to  raise  a  company  of  praying 
Indians  to  oe  employed  against  him.  This  company  was  immediately 
raised,  and  consisted  of  52  men,  who  were  conducted  to  Mount  Hope  by 
Captain  Znuic  Johnson.  QuanapokU  was  one  of  these.  The  officers  under 
whom  they  served  testified  to  their  credit  as  faithful  soldiei's ;  yet  many  of 
the  army,  officers  and  men,  tried  all  in  tlieir  power  to  bring  them  into  disre* 
pute  with  the  country.  Such  proceedings,  we  should  naturally  conclude, 
would  tend  much  to  mshearten  those  friendly  Indians ;  but,  on,  the  contraryi 
they  used  every  exertion  to  win  the  affections  of  their  oppressors.  Qtiana- 
pohity  witli  the  otlier  two,  received  from  government  a  reward  for  the  scalps 
which  they  brought  in.  Though  not  exactly  in  order,  yet  it  must  be  men- 
tioned, that  when  Thomas  was  out,'at  or  near  Swansev,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  he  by  accident  had  one  of  his  hands  shot  off  He  was  one  of^the 
troopers,  and  carried  a  gun  of  remarkable  length.  The  weather  being  ex- 
cessively hot,  his  horse  was  very  uneasy,  being  distm'bed  by  flies,  and  struck 
tlie  lock  of  the  gun  as  the  breech  rested  upon  the  ground,  and  caused  it  to 
fq  off,  which  horribly  mangled  the  hand  that  held  it ;  and,  notwitlistanding 
It  was  a  longtime  in  getting  well,  yet  he  rendered  great  service  ui  the  war 
afterward.  Tlie  account  of  one  signal  exploit  having  been  preserved,  shall 
here  be  related.  While  .Captain  Jaafukman  was  in  the  enemy's  counn-y,  he 
made  an  excursion  from  Hassanamesit  to  Packachoog,  which  lies  about  ten 
miles  north-west  from  it  Meeting  here  with  no  enemy,  he  marched  again 
for  Hassanamesit ;  and  having  got  a  few  miles  on  his  way,  discovered  that 
he  had  lost  a  tin  case,  which  contained  his  comml^ion,  and  other  instructiona 
He  therefore  despatched  Jliomas  aiid  two  Englishmen  in  search  of  it  They 
made  no  discovery  of  the  lost  article  until  they  came  in  sight  of  an  old  wig- 
wam at  Packachoog,  where,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  they  discovered  some 
of  the  enemy  in  possession  of  it  They  were  but  a  few  rods  from  them,  and 
being  so  few  in  number,  that  to  have  given  them  battle  would  have  been 
.desperate  in  the  extreme,  as  neither  of  them  was  armed  for  such  an  occasion; 
stratagem,  therefore,  could  only  save  them.  The  wigwam  was  situated  upon 
JBJX  eminence ;  and  some  were  standing  in  the  door,  when  they  approached, 
who  discovered  them  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  One  presented  his 
gun,  but,  the  weatlier  being  stormy,  it  did  not  go  off.  At  this  moment  our 
chief^  looking  back,  called,  and  made  many  gestures,  as  though  he  were  dis- 
posing of  a  large  force  to  encompess  them.    At  this  manceuvre  they  all  fled 

*  Roger  WUiMMt  i9lt  down  «ea  as  Uie  definition  of  Wecfiicum, 
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being  six  in  number,  leaving  our  heroea  to  pursue  their  object  Thus  their 
preservation  was  due  to  QuanapokU ;  and  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  they 
were  in  so  far  destitute  of  the  means  of  defence.  Captain  Quanapohit  had 
himself  only  a  pistol,  and  one  of  his  men  a  gun  without  a  fiiut,  and  the 
other  no  gun  at  all.* 

It  was  about  the  time  these  events  occurred,  that  Captain  Tom,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  his  daughter,  and  two  children,  were  taken  by  a  scout  sent  out 
by  Captain  Henchman,  about  10  miles  south-east  of  Marlborough.  They  appear 
to  have  been  taken  on  the  11  June,  and  on  the  26  of  the  same  month  Captain 
Tom  was  executed. 

CHAPTER  VII     • 

Cf  the  Indians  in  JVno  Hampshire  and  Maine  previous  to  their  wars  with  the  whites — 
Domtnions  of  the  bashaba — Perishes  in  war — Passaconawat — His  dominions — 
His  last  speech  to  h'S  people — His  life — H'S  daughter  marries  IVinnapurket — Peti- 
tions the  court  of  Massachusetts — Lands  allotted  to  him — English  said  a  force  to 
disarm  him — Their  fears  of  his  enmity  uirfounded — they  seize  and  ilUreat  his  son — 
He  escapes — Passaconaway  delivers  his  arms,  and  makes  peace  roith  the  English — 
Traditions  concerning — Life  of  Waknalancet — His  situation  in  Philip's  war — 
Messengers  and  letters  sent  him  by  the  English — Leaves  his  residence — His  humanity 
— Fate  of  JosiAH  Nouel — Wanmdancet  returns  to  his  country— His  lands  seized 
in  his  absence — He  again  retires  into  the  wilderness — Musely  destroys  his  village, 
^. — Imprisoned  for  debtr^Favors  Christianity — ^  speech — Weharowwowit, 
sachem  of  JVVio  Hampshire — Robinhood — His  sales  of  land  in  Maine — MoNqniNS 
— Kknkebis — AssmiNAsquA — Abbioadasset — Thetr  residences  and  sales  of  land 
— Melancholy  fate  of  Chocorua. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  Indians  eastward  of  the  Massachusetts  was 
very  early  obtained  by  Captain  John  Smith,  which,  however,  was  very 

Sneral ;  as  that  they  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  of  which  had 
eir  own  sachem,  or,  as  these  more  northern  Indians  pronounced  that 
word,  sachemo,  which  the  English  understood  aagamon;  and  yet  all  the 
sachemos  acknowledged  suljection  to  one  still  greater,  which  they  called 
hashaba. 

Of  the  dominions  of  the  bashaba,  writers  dififer  much  in  respect  to  their 
extent  Some  suppose  that  his  authority  did  not  extend  this  side  the  Pas- 
cataqua,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  did,  from  Captain  Smithes  accountf  Wars 
and  pestilence  had  greatly  wasted  the  eastern  Indians  but  a  short  time  before 
the  English  settled  m  the  country ;  and  it  was  then  difficult  to  determine  the 
relation  the  tribes  had  stood  in  one  to  the  other.  As  to  the  bashaba  of  Penob- 
flcot,  tradition  states  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Tarratines,  who  lived  still 
fiurther  east,  in  a  war  which  was  at  its  height  in  1615. 

PASSACONAWAY  seems  to  have  been  a  bashaba.  He  lived  upon  the 
Merrimack  River,  at  a  place  called  Pennahook,  and  his  dominions,  at  the 

geriod  of  the  English  settlements,  were  veiy  extensive,  even  over  the  sachems 
ving  upon  the  Pascataqua  and  its  brauchea    The  Abenaques  inhabited 
between  the  Pascatac^ua  and  Penobscot,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief 
sachem  was  upon  Indian  Island4    FlvtlUn  and  Captain  Sunday  were  early 
known  as  chiefs  among  the  Abenaques,  and  Squando  at  a  later  period ;  but 
■ 

*  Gookin'e  MS.  Hist  Prayinr  Indians. 

t  "  The  principal  babitaliooii  I  saw  at  northward,  was  Penobscot,  who  are  in  wan  with  the 
Terentines,  their  next  northerly  neighbors.  Southerly  up  the  rivers,  and  along  the  coast,  wa 
found  Mecadacttt,  Segocket,  Pemmaquid,  Nusconcus,  Safadabock,  Satquio,  Aumauglicaw- 

fsa  and  Kenabeca.  To  those  belone  the  countries  and  people  of  Segotago,  pRuhunlanucIc, 
ocopassum,  Taughtanakagnet,  M^lgganus,  Nassaque,  Masherosqueck,  Wawrigwick, 
Moshoquen,  Waccogo,  Pasharanack,  dtc.  To  those  are  allied  in  conredcracy,  the  countriet 
of  Aucoeisco,  Accominticus,  Passataquak,  Augawoam  and  Naemkeek,  all  these,  for  any 
thing  I  could  perceive,  dtfler  little  in  language  or  any  thing :  though  most  of  them  be  sagnnrae 
and  lords  of  themselves,  yet  they  hold  the  bashal>es  ofrenobscot  the  cbief  and  gieateat 
amongst  them."  3  CoU  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  iu.  21,  3S. 
X  mUiamsoiesmMLMmae,iL^ 
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of  these  we  shall  be  more  oaiticular  hereafter :  the  first  sachem  we  should 
notice  is  Pasaaconttwav.  He  **  lived  to  a  very  great  age  ;  for,"  says  tiie  author 
of  my  manuscript,  "1  saw  him  alive  at  Pawtucket,  when  he  was  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old."  *  Before  his  death,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech  to  liis  children  and  friends i  ^  lam,  now  going  the  tDOV  ofaUJleshy  or 
ready  to  die,  and  not  likely  to  ate  you  ever  meet  togdher  any  more,  IwHi  now  leave 
HuMtoordofcounsd  unthyou^ihatyou  may  take  keMhowyou  quarrel  with  the  English^ 
for  though  you  may  do  them  much  nUsmief,  yet  assuredly  you  will  all  be  deatroyedf 
androotai  of  the  earth  (/*  you  do  ;  for,  I  was  as  much  an  enemxf  to  i/ie  English^  at 
ihtir  first  coming  into  these  parts,  as  any  one  whatsoever,  and  dxd  try  all  ways  and 
means  possible,  to  have  destroyed  them,  at  least  to  have  prevented  them  settling  doum 
here,  but  I  could  no  vxxy  ej^ed  U ;  therefore  I  advise  you  never  to  contend  with  the 
English,  nor  make  war  with  thenL"  And  Mr.  Hubbard  adds,  *^  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  this  Passaconawa  was  the  most  noted  powow  and  sorcerer  of  all  the 
country." 

A  story  of  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Passaeonawcttf,  in  1662,  is  thus 
related.  Hlnnepurket,  commonly  called  George,  sachem  of  Saugus,  made 
known  to  the  cnief  of  Pennakook,  that  he  desired  to  marry  his  daughter, 
which,  being  agreeable  to  .all  parties,  was  soon  consummated,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Passaconaway,  and  the  hilarity  was  closed  with  a  great  feast  Ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  chiefs,  Passaconaway  ordered  a  select  number  of 
his  men  to  accompany  the  new-married  couple  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
husband.  When  tney  had  arrived  there,  several  days  of  feasting  followed, 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  con- 
summation at  the  bride's  father's,  as  well  as  for  the  escort ;  who,  when  this 
was  ended,  returned  to  Pennakook. 

Some  time  after,  the  wife  of  fVinnepurhet,  expressing  a  desire  to  visit  her 
father's  house  and  friends,  was  permitted  to  go,  and  a  choice  company  con- 
ducted her.  When  she  wished  to  return  to  her  husband,  her  father,  instead 
of  conveying  her  as  before,  sent  to  the  young  sachem  to  come  and  take  her 
away.  l)e  took  this  in  high  dudgeon,  and  sent  his  father-in-law  this  answer: 
^  When  she  departed  fh>m  me,  I  caused  my  men  to  escort  her  to  your  dwell- 
ing, as  became  a 'chief  She  now  having  an  intention  to  return  to  me,  I  did 
expect  the  same."  The  elder  sachem  was  now  in  his  turn  angry,  and 
returned  an  answer  which  only  increased  the  difference ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  thus  terminated  the  connection  of  the  new  husband  and  wifcf 

This  same  year,  [1662,]  we  find  the  general  court  acting  upon  a  petition 
of  Passaconaway,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  the  records  themselves,  Ptqwrn" 
coneway.  The  petition  we  have  not  met  with,  but  from  the  answer  given  to 
it,  we  learn  its  nature.  The  court  say :  ^  In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Papisseconeway,  this  court  judgeth  it  meete  to  graunt  to  the  said  Paftissecone^ 
way  and  his  men  or  associates  about  Naticot,  \  above  Mr.  BrtmUnCs  lands, 
where  it  is  free,  a  mile  and  a  half  on  either  side  Merremack  Riuer  in  breadth, 
three  miles  on  either  side  in  length :  provided  he  nor  they  do  not  alienate 
any  part  of  this  grant  wi^out  leave  and  license  from  this  court,  first 
obtained" 

Governor  fftnttrop  mentions  tliis  chief  as  early  as  1632.  One  of  his  men, 
having  gone  with  a  white  man  into  the  countiy  to  trade,  was  killed  bv 
another  Indian  ^  dwelling  near  the  Mohawks  country,  who  fled  away  witn 
his  goods ; "  but  it  seems  from  the  same  account,  that  Passaeonawmf  pursued 
and  took  the  murderer.  In  1642,  there  was  great  alarm  throughout  the 
English  settlements,  from  the  belief  that  all  the  Indians  in  the  country  ^ere 
about  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whitea  The  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts took  prompt  measures  ''to  strike  a  terror  into  the  Indians."  They 
therefore  *<  sent  men  to  Cutshamekin,  at  Braintree,  to  fetch  him  and  his  guns^ 

*  Gookvaft  Hist,  of  Praying  Indieuu.-  ThU  history  wu  drawn  up  during  the  year  1677, 
and  bow  long  before  Uus  the  author  taw  biio,  is  unknown }  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  ha 
was  dead  some  years  before  Philip*t  war.  Nevertheless,  with  Mr.  Hubbard  and  our  text 
before  him,  the  author  of  TaUs  of  the  Indiana  has  made  Pauaeonaway  appear  in  the  person 
ofAtpinqiadf  in  1682^  at  Aramentacus  in  Maine. 

t  Deduced  from  facts  in  Sfarton^a  N,  Canaan. 

X  Another  veision  of  Nahum  keag. 
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bows,  &C.,  which  \ns  done ;  and  he  came  willingly :  And  being  late  in  the 
night  when  they  came  to  Boston,  he  was  put  into  the  prison ;  but  the  next 
morning,  finding,  upon  examination  of  him  and  divers  of  his  men,  no  ground 
of  suspicion  of  his  partaking  in  any  such  conspiracy,  he  was  dismissed. 
Upon  the  warrant  which  went  to  Ipswich,  Rowley  and  Newbury,  to  disarm 
Pasaaconamy,  who  lived  by  Merrimack,  thev  sent  forth  40  men  armed  the 
next  day."  These  English  were  hindered  from  visiting  the  wigwam  of 
Pcusaconawayj  by  rainy  weather,  *<  but  they  came  to  his  son's  and  took  him." 
This  son  we  presume  was  Wannalancd,  This  they  had  orders  to  do ;  but 
for  taking  a  squaw  and  her  child,  they  had  none,  and  were  ordered  to  send 
them  back  agiun  immediately.  Fearing  fVannalancefa  escape,  they  ^  led  him 
in  a  line,  but  he  taking  an  opportunity,  slipped  his  line  and  esf^aped  from 
diem,  but  one  very  indiscreetly  made  a  shot  at  him,  and  missed  him  nar- 
rowly." These  were  called,  then,  ^  unwarranted  proceedings,"  as  we  should 
say  they  very  well  might  have  been.  The  English  now  had  some  actual 
reason  to  fear  that  Paueuxmaway  would  resent  this  outrage,  and  therefore 
^sent  Cutskamekin  to  him  to  let  him  know  that  what  was  done  to  his  son 
and  squaw  was  without  order,"  and  to  invite  him  to  a  parley  at  Boston ;  also, 
^  to  snow  him  the  occassion  whereupon  we  had  sent  to  disarm  all  tlie  In- 
dians, and  that  when  we  should  find  that  the^  were  innocent  of  any  such 
conspiracy,  we  would  restore  all  their  arms  agam."  Panaetmaway  said  when 
he  should  have  his  son  and  squaw  returned  safe,  he  would  go'  and  speak 
with  them.  The  squaw  was  so  much  frightened,  that  she  ran  away  into  the 
woods,  and  was  absent  ten  days.  It  seems  that  fVatmalancd  was  soon  lib- 
erated, as  he  within  a  short  time  went  to  the  English,  **  and  delivered  up  his 
guns,  &c."  *  These  were  the  circumstances  to  which  Mianhmnomoh  alluded 
80  happily  afterwards. 

At  a  court  in  Massachusetts  in  1644,  it  is  said,  "  Passaconaxoayy  the  Merri- 
mack kachem,  came  in  and  submitted  to  our  government,  as  Pumham^  && 
bad  done  before ;"  and  the  next  year  the  same  entry  occurs  again,  with 
the  addition  of  his  son's  suj^mission  also,  *'  together  with  their  lands  and 
people."  f 

This  chief  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  same  time  with  MassasaU^ 
a  sachem  whom  in  many  respects  he  seems  to  have  much  resembled.  {  He 
was  often  styled  the  great  sachem,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  was  con- 
sidered a  great  powwow  or  sorcerer  among  his  people,  and  his  fame  in  this 
respect  was  very  extensive ;  and  we  know  not  that  there  was  any  thing  that 
they  thought  him  not  able  to  perform :  that  he  could  cause  a  green  leaf  to 
grow  in  winter,  trees  to  dance,  and  water  to  bum,  seem  to  have  been  feats 
of  common  notorictv  in  his  time. 

WAIVNALANCET,  or  fFonolancet,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  father, 
always  kept  peace  with  the  English.  He  resided  at  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
sagamores,  upon  the  Merrimack^  called  at  that  time  JS^aamkeke,  but  from 
whencf^  he  withdrew,  in  the  time  of  the  war  with  PkUip,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  among  the  Pennakobks,  who  were  also  his  people. 

About  the  beginning  of  September,  1675,  Captain  Mosebf,  with  about  100 
men,  was  ordered  to  march  up  into  the  country  of  the  Merrimack  to  ascertain 
tlie  state  of  affairs  under  Wanrudancet,  These  men  scduted  in  warlike  array 
as  far  as  Pennakook,  now  Concord,  N.  H.  They  could  not  find  an  Indian, 
but  came  upon  their  wigwams,  and  burned  them,  and  also  a  Quantity  of  dried 
fish  and  other  articles.  Although  this  was  a  most  wanton  ana  unwarrantable^ 
not  to  say  unnecessary  act  of  these  whites,  yet  no  retaliation  took  place  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  And  whether  to  attribute  their  forliearance  to  cow- 
ardice, or  to  the  great  respect  in  which  the  dying  advice  of  Pauaoonawcof  was 


•  Winthrofs  Journal,  f  ibid. 

I  Among  other  stanzan  in  Farmer  and  Moored t  CoUeetioM,  the  foUowing  very  happily 
imirodttces  PoM$aconaway  ;*- 

<<  Oiice  did  my  throbbing  bosom  deep  receive 
The  sketch,  which  one  of  PoMsaconaway  drew. 
Well  may  the  muse  hid  memory  retrieve 
From  dark  oblivion,  and,  with  pencil  true, 
Retouch  that  picture  ttnuige,  with  tints  aad  bonon 
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held,  is  not  certain ;  for  Wdnaiancet  and  hia  men  had  notice  of  the  approach 
of  Mosclijy  and  lay  conceded  while  ho  was  destroying  their  efiects ;  and 
mi^ht  have  cut  off  his  company,  which  the  young  warriors  advised,  but 
Wannalancei  would  not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired. 

Having  abundant  reason  now  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  Pawtuckett  and 
Pennakook  Indians,  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  7  September,  1675,  ordered 
that  Lieutenant  Thomas  Henchman,  of  Chelmsford,  should  send  some  messen- 
gers to  find  him,  and  persuade  him  of  their  friendship,  and  urge  his  return  to  his 
place  of  residence.  With  this  order,  a  letter  was  sent  to  tFannakmcd  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  as  follows :  ^  It  is  ordered  by  the  council  that  Lieut 
Tho\  Henchman  do  forthwith  endeavor  to  procure  by  hire,  one  or  two 
suitable  Indians  of  Wamesit,  to  travel  and  seek  to  find  out  and  speak  with 
fFannalancd  the  sachem,  and  carry  with  them  a  writing  from  the  council, 
beinff  a  safe  conduct  unto  the  said  sachem,  or  any  other  principal  men  be- 
longing to  Natahook,  Penagooge,  or  other  people  of  those  northern  Indians, 
givinff  (not  exceeding  six  persons)  free  liberty  to  come  into  the  house  of  the 
said  llenchmanj  where  the  council  will  appoint  Capt  Chokin  and  Mr.  Eliot  to 
treat  with  them  about  terms  of  amity  and  peace  between  them  and  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  in  case  agreements  and  conclusions  be  not  made  to  mutual  satis- 
faction, then  the  said  sachem  and  all  others  that  accompany  him  shall  have 
free  liberty  to  return  back  again ;  and  this  offer  the  council  are  induced  to 
make,  because  the  said  Wannalancet  sachem,  as  they  are  informed,  hath  de- 
clared himself  that  the  English  never  did  any  wrons  to  him,  or  his  father 
Pagsacoruiway,  but  always  lived  in  amity,  and  that  his  father  charged  him  so  to 
do,  and  tliat  said  Wannalancd  will  not  begin  to  do  any  wrong  to  uie  English." 
The  following  is  the  letter  to  fFannalancet : — 

''This  our  writing  or  safe  conduct  doth  declare,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Massachusetts  do  give  you  and  every  of  you,  provided  you  exceed 
not  six  persons,  free  liberty  of  coming  unto  and  returning  in  safety  from 
the  house  of  Lieut.  T.  Henchman  at  Naamkeake,  and  there  to  treat  with 
Capt  Daniel  Gookin  and  Mr.  John  Elioly  whom  you  know,  and  [whom]  we 
will  fully  empower  to  treat  and  conclude  with  you,  upon  such  meet  terms 
and  articles  of  friendship,  amity  and  subjection,  as  were  foimerly  made  and 
concluded  between  the  English  and  old  Pasaaconawayt  your  father,  and  his 
sons  and  people ;  and  for  tliis  end  we  have  sent  these  messengers  \blank  in 
the  MSJ]  to  convey  these  unto  you,  and  to  bring  your  answer,  whom  we 
desire  you  to  treat  kindly,  and  speedily  to  despatch  them  back  to  us  with 
your  answer.  Dated  in  Boston,  1  Oct  1675.  Signed  by  order -of  the 
council.  John  Lsverett,  Gov^. 

Edw'.  RatMony  Seer/* 

«  

The  messengers  who  went  out  with  this  letter,  to  find  Wannakmeetf  could 
not  meet  with  him,  but  employed  another  to  find  him,  and  returned ;  and 
whether  he  ever  received  it  is  not  distinctly  stated.  However,  with  a  few 
followers,  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  near  the  source  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  there  passed  the  winter.  The  next  summer  he  was  joined  by  parties  of 
Nipmuks  imdcr  Sagamore  ram,  One^edrjohn,  and  others,  who,  coming  in 
with  him,  were  in  hopes  of  receiving  pardon,  but  their  fiite  has  fc^en 
stated. 

Major  Wialdron  of  Cochecho  had  many  Indians  in  his  interest  during  the 
war  with  PhUip,  Some  of  these  were  employed  to  entice  men  from  the 
enemy's  ranks,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  And  by  the  beginning 
of  September,  1676,  about  400  Indians,  from  various  clans  far  and  near,  had 
b^en  mduced  to  come  into  Dover.  Among  these  was  fVanmdaaeet  and  his 
company.  They  came  without  hesitation,  as  they  had  never  been  engaged 
in  the  war ;  and  many  who  had  been  engaged  in  hostility  came  along  with 
them,  presuming  they  might  be  overlooked  in  the  crowd,  and  so  escape  the 
vengeance  of  their  enemies ;  but  they  were  all  made  prisoners  on  the  6  Sep- 
tember by  a  stratagem  devised  by  several  officers,  who  with  their  men  hap- 
pened then  to  be  at  Dover  with  fFaldron,  and  sorpewhat  more  than  half  of 
the  whole  were  sold  into  foreign  slavery  or  executed  at  Boston:  about  dOO 
were  of  the  former  number. 
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The  stratagem  made  use  of  to  trepan  those  Indians  was  as  follows:  It  was 
proposed  by  the  English  that  they  should  join  with  the  Indians  in  a  training, 
and  have  sham-fights.  While  performing  their  evolutions,  a  movement  was 
made  by  the  whites,  which  entirely  surrounded  the  Indians,  and  they  were 
all  secured  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 

On  the  3  May,  1676,  Thomas  Ktrnhal  of  Bradford  was  killed,  and  his  wife 
and  ^ve  children  carried  into  the  wilderness.  From  the  circumstance  that 
Wannalancet  caused  them  to  be  sent  home  to  their  friends  again,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  taken  by  some  of  the  enemy  within  his  sachemdom,  or 
by  some  over  whom  he  had  some  control.  From  a  manuscript  written  about 
the  time,*  we  are  able  to  make  the  following  extract,  which  goes  to  show 
that  ffdnnakmcd  was  ever  the  friend  of  the  English,  and  also  his  disposition 
to  humane  actions.  Mr.  ColM  says,  **  though  she  [Mrs.  IRTtAal,]  and  her 
sucking  child  were  twice  condemned  by  the  Indians,  and  the  nres  ready 
made  to  bum  them,  yet,  both  times,  saved  by  the  request  of  one  of  their  own 
grandees ;  and  afterwards  by  the  intercession  of  the  sachem  of  Pennicook, 
stirred  up  thereunto  by  Major  fFaldrofij  was  she  and  her  five  children,  together 
with  Pkuip  Eastman  of  Haverhill,  taken  captive  when  she  and  her  children 
were,  set  at  liberty,  without  ransom." 

The  400  Indians  surprised  at  Cochecho,  by  HaUwmt^  Frosty  SQl,  and  Wial- 
dron,  included  ffannaUmeet  with  his  people,  who  did  not  probably  exceed 
100.  This  chief,  then,  with  a  few  of  his  people,  being  set  at  liberty,  was  per- 
suaded to  return  to  his  former  residence  at  Naamkeke,  but  he  never  felt  rec- 
onciled here  afterwards,  for  it  had  become  almost  as  another  place :  some 
lawless  whites  had  seized  upon  his  lands,  and  looked  upon  him  with  envious 
eyes,  as  though  he  had  been  an  intruder  and  had  no  right  there.  He,  however, 
continued  for  about  a  year  afterwards,  when,  upon  the  19  September,  1677, 
he  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Indians  firom  Canada,  who  urged  him  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  country.  He  finally  consented,  and  with  all  of  his  people, 
except  two,  in  number  about  50,  of  whom  not  above  eight  were  men,  depart- 
ed fbr  Canada,  and  was  not  heard  of  after,  f 

It  was  on  this  very  same  day,  viz.  19  September,  that  a  party  of  Indians  fell 
upon  Hatfield,  the  particulars  of  which  irruption,  though  in  one  view  of  the 
case  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  life  of  f^annalanctt,  we  give  here  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  t  **  About  SepL  19th,  40  or  50  River  Indians  §  fell  sud- 
denly upon  the  town  of  Hatfield,  whose  inhabitants  were  a  little  too  secure, 
and  too  ready  to  say  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  because  they  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  an  enemy  in  those  parts  for  half  a  year  before.  But  at  this 
time,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  small  village  were 
employed  in  raising  the  fi'ame  of  an  house  without  the  palisadoes,  that  defend- 
ed their  houses  fi'om  any  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy,  they  were  violent- 
ly and  suddenly  assaulted  by  40  or  50  Indians,  whom  they  were  in  no  capacity 
to  resist  or  defend  themselves,  so  as  several  were  shot  down  fiom  the  top  of 
the  house  which  they  were  raising,  and  sundry  were  carried  away  captive,  to 
the  number  of  20  or  more,  which  was  made  up  24  with  them  they  carried  away 
the  same  or  the  next  day  from  Deerfield,  whither  some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
unadvisedly  too  soon  returned.  One  of  the  company  escaped  out  of  their  hands 
two  or  three  days  after,  who  informed  that  they  had  passed  with  their  poor 
captives  two  or  three  times  over  the  Connecticut  to  prevent  being  pursued." 

At  first  this  attack  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  of  Mohawks, 
according  to  GrooActn,  because  it  took  place  the  next  day  after  some  of  that 
nation  had  passed  through  the  place  with  some  Christian  Indians  prisoners, 
and  a  scalp,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  taken  fi'om  the  head 
of  an  Indian  named  Josiah  Novell  ||  near  Sudbury.    But  one  of  the  captives 

•  By  Rev.  T.  Cobbet  of  Ipswich. 

f  Gookih's  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indians.  %  Hisi.  N.  Endand,  636. 

f  They  inhabited  chiefly  in  New  York  alonr  the  Hudson  5  a  few  ia  the  N.  W.  comer  of 
Connecticut,  and  a  few  on  the  Housatunnuk  River.  Hopkin's  Memoir  of  the  Hmuatunnuk 
JmfiafM,  p.  1.*-'' The  Wabin^a,  sometimes  called  River  Indians,  sometimes  Mohicandera, 
and  who  oad  their  dwellings  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  River,  from 
the  Kittatinney  ridfe  down  to  the  Rariton.^'    JefFers<yrit  NoleSf  908. 

n  By  his  death  fotur  small  children  wero  left  fotheriess^  Nmtd  and  Jamtg  8een  had  betQ 
9 
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taken  at  Hatfield  escaped,  and  returned  soon  afttr,  and  reported  that  the  com- 
pany of  IiidUuis  that  attacked  Hatfield  consisted  of  23  men  and  four  women, 
and  were  some  of  those  wiio  had  belonged  to  Philip's  party,  but  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Canada,  from  wlience  they  made  this  expedition.* 
Another  party  leA  Canada  at  the  same  time,  who,  after  separating  from  the 
former,  directed  their  course  towards  Merrimack,  and  this  was  the  company 
who  persuaded  or  compelled  fVannakmcei  to  go  with  them.  That  he  went 
not  by  compulsion  is  very  probable ;  for  the  party  with  whom  he  went  off 
^  were  his  kindred  and  relations,  one  of  them  was  his  wife's  brother,  and  bis 
eldest  sou  also  lived  with  the  French  "  in  Canada,  f 

While  at  Pawtucket,  and  not  long  before  his  final  departure,  WannaUmoti 
went  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fiske  of  Chelmsford,  and  inquired  of  him  con* 
cerning  the  welfare  of  his  former  acquaintances,  and  whether  the  place  had 
suffered  much  during  the  war.  Mr.  IKske  answered  that  they  had  been 
highly  favored  in  that  respect,  and  for  which  he  thanked  God.  ^  Me  next," 
said  the  chief,  thereby  intimating  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  prevented- 
mischief  from  falling  upon  them.  | 

In  1659,  fVannalanBU  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  about  £45,  Hia 
people,  who  owned  an  island  in  Merrimack  River,  three  miles  above  Paw* 
tuckett  Falls,  containing  60  acres,  half  of  which  was  under  cultivation, 
relinquished  it,  to  obtain  his  release.  About  1670,  he  removed  to  PawtucketC 
Falls,  where,  upon  an  eminence,  he  built  a  fort,  and  resided  until  miij^s 
war.  He  was  about  55  years  of  age  in  1674 ;  always  friendly  to  the  Engliabf 
but  unwilling  to  be  importuned  about  adopting  their  religion.  When  he  had 
got  to  be  very  old,  however,  he  submitted  to  their  desires  in  that  respect 
Upon  that  occasion  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  /  mutt  acknowUdgt  I  hait  all 
my  days  been  used  to  pass  in  an  old  canoe^  and  now  you  exhort  me  to  dumge  and 
leave  my  old  canoe  and  embark  m  a  newone,  to  whxdi  Ihave  hUhaio  been  unvM' 
ingy  but  now  I  yield  up  myself  to  uour  admce^  and  enter  into  a  new  cetnoe^  and 
do  engage  to  pray  to  God  hereqfterJ" 

Reverend  John  Eliot  thus  writes  to  the  Honorable  Bobert  Boyle  §  in  £ngland| 


together  but  half  an  hour  before  the  former  was  kiMed,  and  by  appotntment  were  to  have  met 
again.  But  when  Spem  came  lo  the  place,  he  could  fijid  nothing  of  hit  friend.  They  were 
brothers-in-law. 

*  It  seems  from  the  narrative  of  Qicttiftn  Stockteell,  that  the  party  who  committed  this 
depredation  was  led  by  a  great  and  magnanimous  sachem  called  ASHPELON.  of  whom, 


which  we  ran  to  a  swamp  for  refuge  j  which  they  perceiving,  made  aAer  us,  and  shot  at  us, 
three  guns  bein?  discharged  upon  me.  The  swamp  being  miry  I  slipt  in  and  fell  down ; 
whereupon  an  Indian  stept  to  me,  with  his  hatchet  Itfled  up  to  knock  me  on  the  liead,  sup* 
posine  I  was  wounded,  and  imfit  for  travel.  It  happened  I  had  a  pistol  in  my  pocket,  which 
thoii^n  uncharged,  I  presented  to  him,  who  presently  stept  back,  and  told  me,  if  1  would 
yield  1  should  have  no  burl ;  boasted  that  they  had  destroyed  all  Hatfield,  and  that  the  woods 
were  full  of  Indians  ;  whereupon  I  yielded  myself."  He  was  then  taken  back  to  Deerfield, 
where  he  was  pinioned,  and  with  other  captives  marched  into  the  wilderness.  Their  suffer- 
ings, as  usual  in  Indian  captivity,  were  most  cruel  and  severe:  for  many  nig^bts  together  they 
were  "  staked  down  "  to  the  cold  ground,  in  this  manner  :  The  captive  l>emg  laid  upon  his 
back,  his  arms  and  feet  were  extended,  and  with  cords  or  withes  la&hed  to  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  Besides  lashing  the  arms  and  lees,  the  neck  and  body  were 
also  secured  in  the  same  wnv,  and  oAen  so  tight  as  to  cause  swellings  and  the  most  excruci- 
ating pains.  While  on  thefr  march,  the  captives  had  frequent  opportunities  of  escaping 
singTv,  but  would  not,  for  fear  of  endangering  the  lives  of  the  rest ;  out  at  length  Brnfamin 
SUbbinSf  in  a  journey  with  his  Indian  master  to  Wachuset  hill,  made  his  escape.  When  the 
rest  knew  this,  they  were  for  burning  the  remaining  captives,  but  some  being  opposed  to  the 
measure,  they  agreed  to  have  a  court  and  debate  the  suDJect.  Ashpelon  told  the  English  not 
to  fear,  for  be  would  speak  last,  and  would  frustrate  the  desien  of  burning,  for  he  would  show 
chat  it  was  not  8tebbins*s  fault  for  runnine  away,  but  the  fault  of  the  Indian  who  had  him  ia 
charge ;  and  he  brought  it  to  pass,  as  he  bad  promised.  Having  at  length  arrived  among  the 
French,  Stockwell  was  pawned  to  one  of  them,  and  in  the  end  sold  for  21  beaver  skins,  and 
some  lime  the  next  year  got  home  again.    Remarkable  Prorideneei.    Blame's  America,  221. 

t  Gookin's  MS.  History.  J  Allen's  Hist.  Chelmsford,  157. 

^  For  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Society  for  Propacrating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians. 
He  was  a  crrcat  benefactor  of  N.  England,  and  one  of  tne  founders  or  the  Royal  Society  of 
LaadAO.   He  was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  but  settled  fiaall  y  at  Oxford,  England.   He  died  in  Lorn 
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in  1^77 : — f^We  bad  a  sachem  of  the  greatest  blood  in  the  country  submitted 
to  pray  to  God,  a  little  before  the  wars :  his  name  is  ffancdauncd :  in  the 
time  of  the  wars  he  fled,  by  reason  of  the  wi<Uced  actings  of  some  English 
youth,  who  causelessly  and  basely  killed  and  wounded  some  of  them.  He 
was  persuaded  to  come  in  again.  But  the  English  having  plowed  and  sown 
with  rve  all  their  lands,  they  had  but  little  corn  to  subsist  by.  A  party  of 
Frencn  Indians,  (of  whom  some  were  of  the  kindred  of  this  sachem^s  \^ife,) 
yery  lately  fell  upon  this  people,  being  but  few  and  unarmed,  and  partly  by 
persuasion,  partly  by  force,  carried  them  away.  One,  with  his  wife,  child 
and  kinswoman,  who  were  of  our  praying  Indians,  made  their  escape,  came 
in  to  the  English,  and  discovered  what  was  done.  These  things  keep  some 
ma  continum  disgust  and  jealousy  of  all  the  Indians.**  * 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  a  word  upon  the  name  of  the  place  which  we 
have  ofien  mentioned  in  this  life,  as  the  same  word,  differently  pronounced, 
was  applied  to  a  great  many  places  by  the  Indians,  and  is  the  same  word 
which  Dr.  /.  Mamar  and  some  others  made  many  believe  was  made  up  of 
two  Hebrew  words,  to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  really  the  descendants  of 
the  dispersed  Jews ;  but  foe  which  purpose,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  any 
other  Indian  word  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  doctor  writes 
the  name  MJmmhtik^  and  adds  that  MJwm  signifies  consolation,  and  keik  a 
boaom,  or  heaven ;  and  hence  the  settlers  of  places  bearing  this  name  were 
seated  in  the  bosom  of  consolation,  f  He  points  out  this  etymological  anal- 
ogy in  speaking  of  the  settlement  of  Salem,  which  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Jvaumkeagi  Namkeg,  JsTaamhok,  Nawmkuk,  or  something  a  little  somewhat 
like  it  A  $ad  bosome  of  consolation,  did  it  prove  in  the  days  of  THiuba,  (to 
say  nothing  of  some  more  modem  events,)  and  even  in  Dr.  Mauler's  own 
days.  [Thouffh  a  digression,  we  shall,  I  doubt  not,  be  pardoned  for  inserting 
here  Dr.  C.  Jnather's  account  of  a  curiosity  at  Amoskeag  Falls,  which  he  ^ve 
in  a  letter  to  London,  and  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  :X  ^  At  a  place  called  Amnuskeag,  a  litde  above  the  hideous  § 
fiiils  of  Merimaek  River,  there  is  a  huffe  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  sfreatn,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  a  great  number  of  pits»  made  exactly  round,  like  barrels 
or  hogsheads  of  di^rent  capacities,  some  so  large  as  to  hold  several  tuns. 
The  natives  know  nothing  of  the  time  they  were  made ;  but  the  neighboring 
Indians  have  been  wont  to  hide  their  provisions  in  them,  in  their  wars  with  the 
Maquas ;  affirming,  God  had  cut  them  out  for  that  use  for  tbeoL  They  seem 
plainly  to  be  artificiaL''  It  could  certainly  have  required  no  great  sagacity 
to  have  supposed  that  one  stone  placed  upon  another  in  the  watar,  so  as  to 
have  bean  constantly  rolled  from  side  to  side  by  the  current,  would,  in  time, 
occasion  such  cavities.  One  quite  as  remarkable  we  have  seen  near  the 
source  of  this  river,  in  its  descent  fh>m  the  Franconia  Mountains ;  also  upon 
the  Mohawk,  a  short  distance  below  Little  Falls.  They  may  be  seen  as  you 
pass  upon  the  canaL 

Early  purchases  of  lands  bring  to  our  notice  a  host  of  Indians,  many  of 


doo,  IG91,  aged  64  years.    The  fcfHowing  lines  are  no  Jess  well  conceived  by  the  poet  than 
deserved  by  this  benevolent  philosopher : 

How  much  to  Boyle  the  learned  world  does  owe, 
The  learned  world  does  only  know. 
He  traced  gpreat  nature's  sectel  springs ; 
The  -causes  and  the  seeds  of  thingp  j 
What  strange  elastic  power  the  air  contains, 
What  mother  euth  secures  within  her  secret  veins. 

Athenian  Oracle.  I.  61. 
•  1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist  8oc.  iii.  179. 

t  Rdation  ofOte  Troubles y  8lc.  20.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  was  the  author  of  a  great  many 
works,  chiefly  sermons,  many  of  which  have  become  curious  for  their  singularity,  and  some 
others  valuable  for  the  facts  ihev  contain.  His  sermons,  like  many  others  of  that  day,  had 
very  little  meaning  ui  them,  and  consequently  are  now  forgotten.  He  was  son  of  Htcftard 
Mather f  preached  m  Boston  above  60  years,  died  in  1723.  aged  84  years.  See  his  ti/e,  by  his 
aon,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather ,  who  was  born  12  Feb.  1662—3,  died  13  Feb.  1727—8,  aged  65.  See 
bis  life  by  Samuel  Mather. 


t  Vol.  V.  of  Jones's  Abridgement,  part  ii.  164. 


,  We  cannot  sa^  what  thev  were  in  those  days,  bat  should  expect  to  be  laiitgfaed  at  if  wa 
■boold  call  them  hsdeous  at  tne  present  time. 
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whom,  though  sachems,  but  for  such  circumstances  of  trade,  would  never 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  There  are  some,  however,  of  whom  we  shaJl 
in  this  cliapter  take  notice,  us  such  notices  assist  in  enabling  us  to  judge  how 
the  natives  regarded  their  hmds,  and  the  territories  of  their  neighboring 
countrymen. 

WEHANOWNOWTT  was  a  New  Hampshire  sachem,  whose  name  has 
been  considerably  handled  within  a  few  years,  from  its  being  found  to  the 
much-talked-of  deed  conveying  lands  in  New  Hampshire  to  the  Reverend 
John  ffhedwrighij  and  others,  3  April,  1638.  If  Wehanoummoit  were  sachem  of 
the  tract  said  to  have  been  by  him  conveyed,  iiis  ^  kingdom "  was  larger 
than  some  can  boast  of  at  this  day  who  call  themselves  kings.  It  was  to 
contain  30  miles  square,  and  its  boundaries  were  tlius  described :  "•  lying  and 
situate  witliin  three  miles  on  the  northeme  side  of  y^^  River  Meremoke, 
extending  thirty  miles  along  by  the  river  fi:t>m  the  sea  side,  and  from  the 
sayd  river  side  to  Pisscataqua  Patents,  30  miles  up  into  the  countrey  north- 
west, and  so  from  the  falls  of  Piscataqua  to  Oyster  River,  30  mifes  square 
everv  way."  The  original  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  John  Farmer,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.  *  TuMMADOCKTON  wss  a  son  of  Wehanotonawity  and  his  name  is  also 
to  the  deed  above  mentioned ;  and  another  Indian,  belonging  to  that  tract  of 
country,  named  Watckmowd :  these  both  relinquished  their  title  to,  or  con- 
curred in  the  sale  of  said  tract 

RoBiNHooD  t  was  the  father  of  a  more  noted  chief^  whose  Indian  name 
was  fVohatoOj  but  commonly  known  among  the  English  as  Hopehood.  His 
territories,  as  will  appear,  were  upon  the  Kennebeck  River  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  N.  England. 

Our  first  notice  of  Robinhood rana  as  follows:  *<Be  itknovm" — **thatl, 
Jlamejginfl  soe  called  by  my  Indian  name,  or  Robinhoodf  soe  caUed  by 
EngUsh  name,  sagamore  of  Negusset,  [or  Neguasseag,]  doe  freely  sell  vnto 
James  Smith/*  — "  part  of  my  land,  beginning  att  Merry-meeting  Ckive,  and 
806  downward  the  maine  riuer  vnto  a  rocke,  called  Wmdowe^a  jKodte,  in  the 
longe  reach,  and  in  breadth  eastward  ouer  the  little  riuer,  runinge  through 
the  great  mersh,  with  the  priuilidges  [reserved  to  mel  as  hunting,  fowlinffe, 
fishing,  and  other  game&''  Smith  was  to  pay  him  or  nis  heirs,  on  the  1  No- 
vember annually,  ^  one  peck  of  Indian  com."  This  deed  bears  date  8  May, 
1648,  and  is  signed  and  witnessed  as  follows : — § 

NEGWims  hii  7-  m/oark,  Robiithood  y?  his  mark, 

SoNORSEHOOD  hit  H  mork  Mr.  Thomas  A  ^  mark, 

and  two  English,  Fxwazegsake  QL  his  mark. 

The  mark  ^^^  qfRoBUX, 

The  next  year,  1649,  he  sold  the  island  of  Jeremysquam,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Kennebeck,  and  in  1654  we  find  him  selling  his  place  of  residence^ 
which  was  in  what  is  now  Woolwich,  to  Edward  SaUman  and  John  Brown, 
In  1663,  Robinhood  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  among  the 
eastern  Indians.  || 

In  1667,  the  inhabitants  upon  Connecticut  River,  about  Hadley,  sustained 
some  injury  from  Indians,  in  their  lands  and  domestic  animals,  and  satisfac- 
tion therefor  was  demanded  of  Rohinhood ;  at  the  same  timetluieatening  him 
with  the  utmost  severity,  if  the  like  should  be  repeated.  !But  whether  his 
people  were  the  perpetrators  we  are  not  told ;  but  firom  the  following  facts 
It  mav  be  thought  oUierwise.  <*  To  promote  amity  with  them,  license  was  at 
length  given  to  the  traders  in  fur  and  in  peltries,  to  sell  unto  Indian  Jrunda 


*  MS.  commttnicaUon  of  that  gentleman. 

t  This  name  was  adopted,  1  have  no  doabt,  as  it  came  somethine  near  the  sound  of  his 
Indian  name,  as  was  the  case  in  several  instances  which  we  have  already  recorded :  the  old 


English  robber  of  that  name,  or  fables  concerning  him,  are  among  the  first  in  the  nursery. 
Even  at  this  day,  the  curious  adult  will  dispense  with  Mr.  RUson^s  collections  of  legejid»4a|^ 


ceming  him  with  peculiar  rerret. 

'  The  same,  I  suppose,  culed  in  8uflioan*s  Hist.  Rogomok, 
From  a  mamucrqjt  copy  of  the  original  deed. 
By  Jottdyn,  who  visited  the  count^  at  this  time.    See  his  Voyaget, 
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guns  and  ammumtion.^  *  Hence  these  friends  could  see  no  reason,  after- 
wards,  why  arms  were  prohibited  them,  as  ^e  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
notice. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  PhOlij^s  war,  Rohinkood  was  in  no  wise  inclined 
to  join  in  it,  and  when  a  party  of  English  was  sent  at  that  time  to  learn 
the  feelings  of  his  people  in  that  respect,  he  made  a  great  dance,  and  by 
songs  and  shouts  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  thb  English  were  disposed 
to  maintain  peace. 

MoNquiNE,  **  alias  ^atahanada,  the  son  of  old  JVototmrmett,  sagamore  of 
Kennebeck  River,"  sold  to  HHUam  Bradford  and  others,  all  the  laud  on  both 
sides  of  said  river,  "  from  Cussenocke  upwards  to  Wesserunsicke,"  This 
sale  bore  date  8  August,  1648.  The  signature  is  **Mimq\dnti  ^^^^  Dvm- 
fumadaJ'  Then  follows:  <*We,  Jlgadoademago,  the  sonne  of  Wasshefiutt,  and 
Tassudoty  the  brother  of  JSMahanada,  f  do  consent  freely  unto  the  sale  to 
Bradford,  Paddy,  and  others."  J 

Kenxebis  was  a  sachem  from  whom  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Ken- 
nebeck River  derived  its  name.  But  whether  there  were  a  line  of  saga- 
mores of  .this  name,  from  whom  the  river  was.  so  called,  or  whether  sachems 
were  so  called  from  their  living  at  a  certain  place  upon  it,  is  uncertain.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  one  of  this  name  residing  there,  contem- 
poraneouslv  with  Bobmhaodj  who,  besides  several  others,  deeded  and 
redeeded  the  lands  up  and  down  in  the  country.  He  was  sometimes  asso- 
ciated in  his  sales  with  Ahlngadassd,  and  sometimes  with  others.  In  1649, 
he  sold  to  Christopher  Lawson  all  the  land  on  the  Kennebeck  River  up  as 
hi^h  as  Taconnet  &lls,  now  Winslow,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  great 
chief  EsstmnasauOy  or  Assiminasqu€t,  elsewhere  mentioned.  About  the 
same  time,  he  sold  the  same  tract,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  l^mcer  and  Clark.  The 
residence  of  Kemubis  was  upon  Swan  Island,  **in  a  aelightful  situation,  and 
that  of  Mhigadassd  between  a  river  of  his  name  and  the  Kennebeck,  upon 
the  northern  borders  of  Meny-meeting  Ba^."  §  Swan  Island  was  purchased 
of  Mbigadasset  in  1667,  by  Humphry  Vavie,  and  afterwards  claimed  by  Sir 
John  Davy,  a  seijeant  at  law.  || 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  here  one,  of  another  age,  whose  melancholy 
fate  has  long  since  commanded  the  attention  of  writers. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  settlement  of  Burton,  N.  H.,  that  is,  previous  to 
1766,  there  resided  in  that  region  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  among  whom  was 
one  named 

CHOCOR0A,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  primitives  of  those  romantic  scenes; 
This  region  was  attracting  to  them  on  account  of  the  beaver  which  were 
fbund  in  its  pellucid  waters,  and  its  cragged  clifis  afibrded  safe  retreats  to  a 
plentiful  game.  It  is  lianded  to  us  by  tradition,  that  Choeorua  was  the  last 
of  this  region,  and  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  miserable  white  hunter,  who^ 
with  others  of  his  complexion,  had  wandered  here  in  quest  of  game.  Thia 
solitary  man  had  retired  to  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  was  there  discovered 
and  shot  The  eminence  to  which  it  is  said  this  Indian  had  retired,  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  Burton,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  a  great 
extent  of  surrounding  country.  One  of  the  most  superb  engravinffs  that 
has  appeared  in  all  our  annuals,  is  that  representing  Chooorua  in  his  last 
reti'eat. 

It  is  a  &ct  well  known  in  all  the  neighboring,  parts  of  the  country,  that 
cattle  cannot  long  survive  in  Burton,  although  there  appears  abundance  of 
ail  that  is  necessary  for  their  support    They  lose  their  appetite,  pine  and 


t  It  appears  from  the  "  Annotr  to 'the  Remarks  of  the  Plymouth  Compamf,"  thai  Esstirs- 
trosQDK  was  lUso  one  that  consented  to  the  aale.  He  is  the  saooe  whom  we  abali  notice  as 
Assiwinoiqua  in  our  next  chapter. 

X  People  of  Plinooth. —  m/Zucm  Paddy  died  at  Boston.  His  gravest<Hie  waa  dog  out  of 
the  mbbtata  uadar  the  okl  state-house  m  IW. 

iWiUiamtOH,  i.  467. 
WmxmoH,  i.  331.    Ht,  Holmes^  in  hia  Aanala,  places  the  sale  of  Swan  bland  under 
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die.  It  is  said  that  ChMsonia  cureed  the  English  before  he  expired,  and  the 
superstitious,  to  this  day,  attribute  the  disease  of  cattle  to  the  curse  of  C%o- 
eorua.  But  a  much  more  rational  one,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  the 
affection  of  the  waters  by  minerals. 


CHAPTER  Vffl. 

SquAVDO,  sachem  ofSaco — Attacks  the  toum  of  Saco — Singular  aecouni  of  him  by  a 
contemporary — The  ill  treatment  of  his  wife  a  causeof  war — His  humanity  in  reHor^ 
ing  a  captive — Madokawando — Causes  of  his  hostility  —  Assimimas^ua — His 
speech — Speech  of  Tarcmkin — M ugg — Is  carried  to  Boston  to  execute  a  treaty — 1$ 
Madokawando's  ambassador — Release  of  Thomas  Cobbet — Madokawando's  kindness 
to  prisoners — Moxus  attacks  Wells  and  is  beaten  off— Attacked  the  next  year  by  the 
Indians  under  Madokatcando  and  a  company  of  Frenchmen — j^re  repulsed  with 
great  loss — Incidents  of  the  siege — Mons.  Casteins — A  further  account  of  Moxus—- 
Wahuwooket — AssAcoMBUiT — Further  account  of  Mvg^ — His  death — SrMON, 
Ahdrew,  Jeoffrey,  Peter  and  Joseph — Account  of  their  depredations — Life  of 
Kankamagus — Treated  with  negl^t — Flies  his  country — Becomes  an  enemy — 
Surprise  of  Dover  and  murder  m  Maj.  Waldron — Masahdowet — Worohbo— * 
His  fort  captured  by  Church — Kankamagus' s  tojfe  and  children  taken — Hopehood — 
CoTispicuous  in  the  massacre  at  Sumon  Falls — His  death — ^Mattahahoo— 
Megumhewat. 

The  first  chief  which  will  here  be  properly  noticed  is  Squandoj  a  Tar- 
ratine,  sachem  of  the  Socokls,  commoiuy  called  sa^more  of  Saca  He  is 
mentioned  with  a  good  deal  of  singularity  by  the  writers  of  his  times.  And 
we  will  here,  by  way  of  exordium,  extract  what  Mr.  Mather,  in  his  Brief 
History,  &c.,  says  of  him.  "After  this,  Fthe  burning  of  Casco,]  they  [the 
Indians]  set  upon  Saco,  where  they  slew  13  men,  and  at  last  burnt  the  town. 
A  principal  actor  in  the  destruction  of  Saco  was  a  strange  entkusiagUad  saga' 
more  called  Squando,  who,  some  years  before,  pretended  that  God  appeared 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  tall  man,  in  black  cloUies,  declaring  to  him  mat  he 
was  God,  and  commanded  him  to  leave  his  drinking  of  strong  liquors,  and 
to  pray,  and  to  keep  sabbaths,  and  to  go  to  hear  the  word  preached ;  all 
which  things  the  Indian  did  for  some  years,  with  great  seeming  devotion 
and  conscience,  observe.  But  the  God  which  appeared  to  him  said  nothing 
to  him  about  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  that  at 
last  be  discovered  himself  to  be  no  otherwise  than  a  child  of  him  that  was 
a  murderer  and  a  liar  from  the  beginninff.**  Mr.  Hubbard  says  that  be  was 
"the  chief  actor  or  rather  the  beginner"  of  the  eastern  vwur  of  1675 — 6; 
but  rather  contradicts  the  statement,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  same  para- 
graph, by  attributing  the  same  cause  to  the  **  rude  and  indiscrete  act  of  some 
English  seamen,"  who  either  for  mischief  overset  a  canoe  in  which  was 
Sowtndo^s  wife  and  child,  or  to  see  if  young  Indians  could  s^im  naturally 
like  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  as  some  had  reported.  *  The  child  went 
to  the  bottom,  but  was  saved  fit>m  drowning  by  me  mother's  diviK)g  down 
and  bringing  it  up,  yet  **  within  a  while  futer  the  said  child  died."  *^  The 
said  S^uandOf  father  of  the  child,  hath  been  so  provoked  thereat,  that  be  hath 
ever  since  set  himself  to  do  all  the  mischief  he  can  to  the  English."  The 
whites  did  not  believe  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  owing  to  its  immer- 
sion; still  we  must  allow  the  Indians  to  know  as  well  as  thev.  As  the 
most  memorable  exploit  in  which  Sqwmdo  was  engaged  was  the  burning 
of  Saco,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  here  more  in  detailinto  it  The  two  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  place  were  Captain  Bordthon  and  Major  PkiUipSy 
whose  dwellings  were  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  Saco  River ;  the  former 
on  the  east  and  the  latter  on  the  wesL  On  18  September,  1675,  Captain  JSon- 
Uhon^s  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  but  himiBelf  and  fiunily  had  just 
.  .  ifc. 

*  '*  Tbey  can  swim  naturally,  striking  tbeir  paws  under,  their  throat  like  a  dog,  aad  no|- 
their  anmi  as  we  do."    Jossdyn*s  Voyage  to  N.  E,  14S, 
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before  escaped  across  the  river  to  Major  Phillip's,  and  thus  fortunately  de- 
feated a  part  of  the  design  of  their  enemies.  For  this  fortunate  escape, 
however,  they  were  under  deep  obligation  to  a  friendly  Indian  who  lived 
Dear  by ;  he  having  been  some  how  made  acquainted  with  the  design  of 
SquantOy  inunediately  imparted  his  information  to  the  Englisk 

The  fire  of  Bonithon's  house,  says  Mr.  HvhhartL,  ^  was  to  them  [at  PhiUip^a 
garrison,]  as  the  firing  of  a  beacon,"  which  gave  them  ''tune  to  look  to  them- 
selves." A  sentinel  in  the  chamber  soon  gave  notice  that  he  saw  an  Indian  near 
at  hand,  and  Major  PkUlipB  going  into  the  top  of  the  house  to  make  further 
discovery,  received  a  shot  in  the  shoulder ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  flesh 
wound.  Knowing  PkUlips,  and  supposing  him  to  be  slain,  the  Indians 
raised  a  great  shout,  and  instantly  discovered  themselves  on  all  sides  of  tlie 
garrison ;  but  the  English,  being  well  prepared,  fired  upon  them  from  all 
quarters  of  their  woncs,  killing  some  and  wounding  others.  Among  the 
uitter  was  a  chief  who  died  in  his  retreat,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  place. 
He  advised  his  fellows  to  desist  from  the  enterprise,  but  they  refused,  and 
after  continuing  the  siege  for  about  an  hour  longer,  they  began  to  devise 
some  means  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire.  But  in  order  to  draw  out  the  men 
from  it  in  the  first  place,  they  set  a  house  on  fire  near  it,  and  also  a  saw  and 
grist  mill ;  that  not  havinff  the  desired  effect,  they  called  to  them  in  an 
exulting  tone,  and  said,  **  You  cowardly  English  dogs,  come  out  and  put  out  the 
fin!"* 

The  attack  had  begun  about  11  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  though  the  night 
partially  put  an  end  to  it,  yet  the  English  were  alarmed  every  half  hour, 
until  about  four  or  ^e  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  work  of  the  preced- 
ing night  discovered  itsel£  A  noise  of  axes  and  other  tools  had  been  heard 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  saw-mill,  and  it  was  expected  the  Indians  were 
preparing  some  engine  with  which  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  it  proved 
true.  A  cart  with  four  wheels  had  been  constructed,  and  on  one  end  they 
had  erected  a  breastwork,  while  the  bodv  of  the  cart  was  filled  with  birch, 
straw,  powder,  and  such  like  matters  for  the  ready  consummation  of  their 
stratagem.  The  approach  of  this  formidable  machine  dismayed  some  of 
the  Englishmen  in  the  garrison ;  but  being  encouraged  by  their  officers,  they 
stood  to  their  quarters,  and  awaited  its  approach.  Their  orders  were  not  to 
fire  until  it  came  within  pistol  shot.  When  it  had  got  within  about  that 
distance,  one  of  the  wheels  stuck  fiist  in  a  gutter,  which  its  impellers  not 
observing  in  season,  they  forced  the  other  wheels  onward,  and  brought  them- 
selves into  a  position  to  be  effectually  raked  by  the  right  flank  of  the  garri- 
son. This  mistake  of  the  enemy  was  improved  to  great  advantage  by  the 
English.  Theypoured  in  a  sudden  fire  upon  them,  killing  six  and  wound- 
ing 15  more.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  reverse  decided  the  fate  of  the 
ffarrison.  The  Indians  immediately  retreated,  and  the  garrison  received  no 
lurther  molestation. 

As  was  generally  the  case  in  sieges  of  this  kind,  the  English  learned  what 
damage  they  did  their  enemy,  their  numbers,  ^c,  some  time  after  the  affair 
happened.  In  this  case,  however,  nothing  more  is  related  concerning  the  loss 
of  the  Indians  than  we  have  given,  and  their  numbers  Mr.  Hubbard  does  not 
expressly  state,  but  says  the  people  in  the  earrison  **  espied  40  of  them 
marching  away  the  next  momme  at  sunrise,  nut  how  many  more  were  in 
their  company  they  could  not  telL"  *  There  were  50  persons  in  the  garri- 
son, though  but  15  of  them  were  able  to  act  in  its  defence. 

But  few  days  before  the  affaur  at  Saco,  viz.  on  12  f  September,  the  family  of 
Thomas  Wakdy  at  Presumpscot  River  were  massacred  in  a  revolting  manner. 
The  ^  old  man,"  his  son,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  then  enceintej  with  three 
grandchildren,  were  all  murdered,  and  when  discovered  by  their  neighbors^ 
partly  burned  in  the  ruins  of  their  habitation,  to  which  the  Indians  had  set 
fire  on  leaving  the  place.  One  of  the  family  was  taken  captive,  a  girl  about 
11  years  old,  who,  after  having  passed  through  all  the  tribes  from  the  Sokokis 
to  tlie  Narragansots,  was  restored  to  the  English  at  Dover  by  Squando,    Bui 

*  Mr.  FoUom,  Hiat.  Saco  and  Biddeford,  155,  says  they  were  compated  at  100. 
t  WiUiamaon't  UisU  Maine,  i.  680. 
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it  doeB  Dot  appear  whether  this  chief  had  any  thing  further  to  do  in  the 
matter,  altiiougli  it  may  be  interred,  that  he  had  some  control  or  command 
over  tliose  that  held  her  prisoner.  .  From  the  cii;cum8lance  that  this  child 
was  shown  to  the  hostile  tribes  through  the  country,  it  would  seem  that  the 
eastern  Indians  were  in  concert  with  those  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  captive  was  thus  exhibited  to  prove  that  they  had  taken  up  the 
hatchet  Lpon  her  being  returned,  Mr.  Hubbard  remarks,  **  She  having  been 
carried  up  and  down  the  country,  some  hundreds  of  miles,  as  ftr  as  Narrar 
ganset  tort,  was,  this  last  June,  returned  back  to  Major  WaldrmCa  by  one 
SqtiandOj  the  sagamore  of  Saco ;  a  strange  mixture  of  mercy  and  cruelty ! " 
And  the  historian  of  Maine  observes,  thut  his  *^  conduct  exhibited  at  different 
times  such  traits  of  cruelty  and  compassion,  as  rendered  his  character 
diihcult  to  be  portrayed." 

He  was  a  great  powwow,  and  acted  in  concert  with  MadtAawando.  These 
two  chiefs  ^  are  said  to  be,  by  them  that  know  them,  a  strange  kind  of  mor- 
alized savages;  grave  and  serious  in  their  speech  and  carriage,  and  not 
without  some  show  of  a  kind  of  religion,  which  no  doubt  but  they  have 
learned  from  the  prince  of  darkness."  In  another  place,  Mr.  Hubbmrd  calls 
him  an  **  entliusia^tical,  or  rather  diabolical  miscreanL"  His  abilities  in  war 
gained  him  this  epithet 

Madokawaivdo,  of  whom  we  have  just  made  mention,  was  chief  of  the 
Penobscot  tribe.  He  was  the  adopted  son  of  a  chief  by  the  name  of  .^sfi- 
minasoucu  Some  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  Androscoggin  Indians  in 
PkUifs  war,  and  the  English,  following  the  example  of  thoee  whom  they 
so  much  reprobated,  retaliated  on  any  Indians  that  iell  in  their  way. 

Madokawando  was  not  an  enemy,  nor  do  we  learn  that  his  people  bad 
committed  any  depredations,  imtil  after  some  F.ngUah  spoiled  hiis  com,  and 
otherwise  did  him  damage. 

Many  of  the  eastern  Indians  had  been  kidnapped  and  sold  for  slaves^ 
about  the  time  PhUip*s  war  commenced.  This,  it  will  not  be  questioned, 
was  enough  to  cause  a  war,  without  PlMfs  instiffation,  or  the  afiront  ofBored 
to  the  wile  and  child  of  Sqwmdo.  The  English  had  prohibited  the  sale  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  them,  as  they  had  before  to  the  western  tribes, 
as  a  means  of  lessening  their  power,  provided  they  should  declare  theroselyes 
hostile ;  thus  properly  regarding  their  own  saiety,  and  totally  disregard- 
ing whatever  evils  might  accrue  from  the  measure  to  the  Indiansi '  Knowing 
enough  had  been  done  to  excite  their  resentment,  agents  were  sent  to  parley 
with  them,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1676»  to  hinder,  if  possible,  their 
taking  offence  at  these  proceedings. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  complained  to  some  friendlv  English  of  the 
outrage  upon  their  friends,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
and  lordly  believed  it ;  still,  told  the  Indians,  thixt  if  it  were  so,  those  kid- 
,  napped  should  be  restored,  and  the  perpetrators  punished.  But  knowing 
the  circumstance  to  be  as  they  had  represented,  it  is  rather  marvellous,  that 
Inc^tu,  instend  of  at  once  retaliating,  should  hearken  to  unsatisfactory  par- 
leyings,  as  will  appear ;  for  when  the  English  agents  went  to  treat  with  them, 
or  raUier  to  excuse  themselves  for  what  they  could  not,  or  pretended  they  could 
not,  amende  the  Indians,  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  said,  <^  We  toere  driffen 
kwnowr  com  lasi  year  ly  the  peojde  abovi  Kennebeck^  and  many  of  us  died.  We 
had  no  powder  and  shot  to  kiU  venison  andfotd  with  io  prevent  iL  If  you  Engli^ 
were  our  friends,  as  vou  pretend  you  are,  you  would  notsufir  us  to  stcarve  as  we  d&dJ^ 
**•  However,"  says  Mr.  tiuihara,  ^  the  said  agent,  making  the  best  he  wuld  of  a  had 
emtfe,  used  all  means  to  pacify  the  complainants,"  The  great  *^  aU  means  "  viraa, 
that  they  should  try  to  get  the  Androscoggin  Indians  to  come  and  hM  a  treaty  I 
80  that  if  the  English  could  efiect  a  treaty  with  them,  then  there  would  be  a 
general  peace  with  the  eastern  Indians.  This  talk,  it  was  said,  Aey  received 
'^itb  joy.  **  Yet,"  adds  the  same  author,  still  by  one  ftxal  accident  or  other, 
i9alou9ies  still  seemed  to  increase  in  their  minds,  or  else  the  former  injuries 
began  to  boil  aA^esh  in  their  spirits,  as  not  being  easily  digested,"  &c. 

A^  meeting  had  been  a||^ed  upon  at  Totononnock,  or  Taconnet,  and 
immediatelv  after  the  meeting  just  mentioiied  a  numer  was  sent  down  fh>m 
thence,  with  word  that  SqiumdQ  would  be  there  with  ^  divers  Amesoscoggan 
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sachems,"  Mugg  havinsr  been  sent  as  a  messenger  to  him.  Accordingly  the 
English  proceeded  to  Taconnet  On  their  arrival,  they  were  honored  with 
a  sSute,  and  conducted  into  the  council  house,  where  they  found  Madoka- 
toandoj  ^^isaiminasqtui,  Tarumkin^  Hopehood,  Mu^g,  and  many  attendants. 
Madokawcmdo  was  prime  negotiator,  and  •^ssimiruuaua  chief  speaker,  who 
soon  after  proceeded  to  make  a  speech,  and  among  other  things  said, — 

**Bis  not  our  custom  when  messengera  come  to  treat  of  peace^  to  mze  uptn  tftetir 
persons,  as  sometimes  the  Mohawks  do ;  yea,  as  the  English  nave  done,  seizing  upon 
fourteen  Indians,  owr  men,  who  went  to  treat  tmth  you — setting  a  guard  over  than, 
and  taking  away  their  guns.  This  is  not  all,  hut  a  second  time  you  required  our 
guns,  and  demanded  us  to  come  down  unto  you,  or  else  you  would  kUl  us.  This 
was  the  cause  of  our  leamng  both  our  fort  and  our  com,  to  our  great  lossJ* 

This  speech  caused  considerable  embarrassment  to  the  English,  ^yet," 
says  Huthcard,  ^  to  put  the  best  construction  might  be,  on  such  irregular 
actions,  which  could  not  weD  be  iustified,  they  told  them,  the  persons  who 
had  so  do^e  *  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  government,  and  therefore, 
though  they  could  not  call  them  to  an  account  for  so  acting,  yet  they  did 
utterly  disallow  thereof."  f  And  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  the  English 
commissioners  told  these  chiefs  that  they  came  to  treat  with  the  Androscog- 
gins,  and.  were  sorry  that  Squando  was  not  there.  And  it  appears  that, 
thouffh  the  English  reported  a  peace  with  the  Penobscote,  yet  Madokawando 
and  his  coadjutors  scarcely  understood  as  much ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  business  was  hurried  over  as  fast  as  possible  by  the  English  commis- 
sioners. 

AasiMiNAsquA)  it  will  be  proper  here  to  observe,  was  a  Kanibas  sachem, 
whose  residence  was  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  held. 

What  had  been  said  by  Assiminasqua  in  the  morning  was  merely  prelimi- 
nary, and  it  was  his  intention  in  the  afternoon  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
details ;  but  the  English  cut  the  matter  short,  and  proceeded  to  treat  with 
such  of  the  Androscoggins  as  were  present  Tcarunddn  was  their  orator,  and 
he  spoke  to  this  efiect : — 

**  /  haioe  been  to  the  westward,  where  I  have  found  many  Indians  unwilling  to 
makepeace ;  hutjbr  my  uumpaH,  I mn  willing,'*  which  he  confirmed  by  taking 
the  English  by  the  hand,  as  did  seven  or  eight  of  his  men,  among  whom 
were  Mugg  and  Bobinhoo<Ps  son.  The  English  had  now,  as  they  supposed, 
^t  matters  into  a  regular  train ;  but  Madokawando,  it  appears,  was  not  vrill- 
mg  to  leave  things  in  quite  so  loose  a  manner,  as  it  regarded  his  people. 
He  thereft>re  interrupted: — 

^  ffhat  are  we  to  do  for  powder  and  shot,  when  our  com  is  consumedf  what 
dwiUwedofor  avfinier^ssupply^  Must  we  perish,  or  must  we  abandon  our  counr 
try,  andfyf  to  the  Drenth  for  protection^" 

The  English  replied  that  they  would  do  what  they  could  with  the  gov- 
ernor; '^some  might  be  allowed  them  for  necessity.**  Madokawando  added: 
^  We  have  waited  a  great  whSe  already,  and  now  we  expeet  you  wUl  say  yes  orno.^ 
The  English  rejoined :  ^  You  say  yourselves  that  many  of  the  western  In- 
dians would  not  have  peace,  and,  therefore,  if  we  sell  you  powder,  and  you 
give  it  to  the  western  men,  what  do  we  but  cut  our  own  throats  f  It  is  not  in 
our  power,  without  leave,  if  you  should  wait  ten  years  more,  to  let  you  have 
powder."  Here,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  ended  the  nego- 
tiation, and  massacres  and  bloodshed  soon  after  desolated  that  part  of  the 
oountnr. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1675  and  6,  this  sachem's  people  had  among 
them  about  60.  English  'captives.  When  it  was  known  to  nim  that  the  Eng- 
lish desired  to  treat  about  peace,  he  sent  Mugg,  one  of  his  chiefi,  to  Pascata- 
qua,  to  receive  proposals ;  and,  that  he  mi^t  meet  with  good  acceptance, 
sent  along  with  him  a  captive  to  his  home.  General  Gendal,  of  Massachu- 
setts, being  there,  forced  Mugg  on  board  his  vessel,  and  carried  him  to  Bos- 
ton, for  which  treacherous  act  an  excuse  was  pleaded,  that  he  was  not  vested 
with  sufficient  authority  to  treat  with  him.  Madokawando's  ambassador, 
being  now  in  the  power  of  the  English,  was  obliged  to  agree  to  such  terms 

«  Tbat  18^  those  who  had  kidoapped  their  friends.  t  I^ibbard,  part  ii.  38. 
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as  the  English  dictated.*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  great  chief  soon 
appears  ugidii  their  euemy.  Still,  when  Mugg  was  sent  home,  Madokawcuido 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  wore  readily,  perhaps,  as  two  armed  vessels  of  the  Eng- 
lish conveyed  Imn. 

A  sou  ol  Reverend  TliomaB  Cohhd  had  been  taken,  and  was  among  the  Indiana 
at  Mount  Desert  It  so  happened  that  his  master  had  at  that  time  sent  him 
down  to  CasUifCs  trading-house,  to  buy  powder  for  him.  Mugg  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  told  him  he  had  been  at  his  father's  house,  and  had  promised 
to  send  him  home.  Madokatvando  demanded  a  ransom,  probably  to  satisfy 
the  owner  of  the  captive,  *^ftarvng^^  he  said  **  to  6e  kdUd  hy  him^  if  he  yieldtd  Jdm 
tip  tcUhout  he  were  there  to  consent ;  for  he  was  a  dtmeraU  miui,  \f  crossed^  and 
had  crambd  f  two  or  three  in  thai  woaiJ*  Being  on  board  oue  of  the  vessels, 
and  treated  to  some  liquor,  ^  he  walked  awhile,"  savs  Cobhety  **'  to  and  again  on 
the  deck,  and  oi^  a  sudden  made  a  stand,  and  said  to  Captain  Moort, '  Well 
captain,  since  it  is  so,  take  this  man :  I  freely  give  him  up  to  you ;  carry  him 
home  to  his  friends.'  ^X  A  red  coat  was  given  to  Modoiiawando^  which  gave 
him  great  satisfaction. 

The  historians  of  the  war  have  all  observed  that  the  prisoners  under  Mor 
dokawando  were  remarkably  well  treated. 

In  February,  1677,  Major  Waldrony  and  Captain  FroHj  with  a  body  of  men, 
were  sent  into  the  eastern  coast  to  observe  tne  motions  of  the  Indjans,  who 
still  remained  hostile.  At  Pemmaquid,  they  were  invited  on  shore  to  hold  a 
treaty,  but  the  English  finding  some  weapons  concealed  among  them,  ttiought 
it  a  sufficient  umbraee  to  treat  tliem  as  enemies,  and  a  coDsideiable  fight 
ensued,  in  which  many  of  th«  Indians  were  killed,  and  several  taken  prison- 
ers ;  aniong  whom  was  a  sister  of  Madokawando,  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  affair,  having  been  gone  for  several  months  at  a  great  distance  into  the 
country,  on  a  hunting  voyage. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Mculokawando  until  1691.  It  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Egeremetj  that  in  that  year  a  treatv  was  made  with  him  and 
other  eastern  chiefs.  This  was  in  November,  ana  it  was  agreed  by  theo^ 
that,  on  the  first  of  May  ibllowipg,  they  would  deliver  all  the  captives  in  their 
possession,  at  Wells.  ^  But,^  says  Dr.  Mathery^  "^  as  it  fras  aot  opon  the  firm 
umdy  but  in  their  canoes  upon  the  water,  that  they  signed  and  sealed  this  in- 
strument; so,  reader,  we  will  be  jealous  that  it  will  prove  but  a  .fiuctuatinc 
and  unstaJble  sort  of  business ;  and  that  the  Indians  will  doalicetB  they  usea 
to  do." 

Meanwhile  MadokanoandOf  amonff  other  important  expeditions  which  ha 
planned,  attempted  one  upon  York,  in  which  he  succeeded  nearly  to  Lis 
wishes,  if  not  beyond  his  expectations.  Such  was  his  manner  of  attack,  that 
the  English  scarce  knew  tneir  enemy;  from  whence  they  came,  or  their 
numbers.  But  it  was  afterwards  found  by  the  Indians*  own  confession,  and 
some  captives  they  had  liberated,  that  Madokttwando  was  the  leader  in  the 
busines&  Whether  he  had  during  the  winter  been  to  Canada,  and  got  the 
assistance  of  some  Frenchmen,  or  whether  Casljens,  his  son-in-law,  and  some 
other  Frenchmen  wlio  then  resided  among  his  people  at  Penobscot,  were 
with  him,  wo  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  some  French 
were  in  bis  company,  but  how  many  is  also  uncertain,  but  the  number  of  I 

Indians  was  stated  at  about  250.    It  was  on  Monday,  February  5,  in  the  year 
1692,  early  in  the  morning,  that  York  was  laid  in  ashes,  all  except  three  or  *  I 

four  garrisoned  houses,  and  about  75  of  its  inhabitants  killed,  and  85  taken  i 

captive. 

Such  only  escaped  as  reached  the  garrisons,  and  these  were  summoned  to 
eur{«nder,  but  the  besiegers  dared  not  to  continue  Ions  enough  to  make  any 
ef^tual  assault  upon  them,  and  thus  they  escaped.    The  wretched  captives 


*  A  treaty  was  nmd  9th  of  Dec.  1676.  HiMmucript  Nar.  o/Reo,  T,  Cotbet.  It  may  ba 
seen  in  HuobanTs  Narrative. 

t  The  Indian  word  for  killed.     WoocPs  N.  E.  Prospect. 

X  Manuscript  Narrative,  before  cited.  Perhaps  this  was  the  same  Captain  Moore  who  car- 
ried the  news  of  Philip* t  defeat  and  death  to  London  afterwards.  See  Old  Ikdiah  Chroit- 
ICLB,  106. 

i  Magnalia,  Tii.  76. 
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ware  hurried  into  thewfldemess,  and  many  snfibred  and  died  by  the  way. 
The  Reveread  Skubad  Dummer,  minister  of  the  place,  a  man  in  high  estima- 
tion for  his  virtues,  was  about  the  first  victim ;  he  was  shot  as  he  was  mount- 
ing his  horse  at  his  own  door;  his  wifb  was  amongthe  captives,  and  died  in 
captivity.  York  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
country.* 

Circumstances  having  thus  transpired,  the  English  had  very  little  reason  to 
expect  an  observance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  before  alluded  to,  yet  per- 
sons were  sent  to  Wells  to  receive  the  captives,  provided  they  should  be.of^ 
fered.  They  took  care  to  be  provided  with  an  armed  Ibrce,  and  to  have  the 
place  of  meeting  at  a  strong  place,  which  was  Storer^a  garrison-house.  But, 
as  the  author  just  cited  observes,  **The  Indians  being  poor  musicioma  for  A»ep- 
^^  of  thnef  came  not  according  to  their  articles."  The  reason  of  this  we 
cannot  explain,  unless  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  English  deterred  them. 
After  waiting  a  while,  Captain  Convene  surprised  some  of  them,  and  brought 
them  in  by  Ibrce,  and  having  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  provoked  by  tliis 
titne,  immediately  added  35  men  to  his  force.  These,  says  MoUuTj  **  were 
not  come  half  an  hour  to  Slorer's  house,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1691,  nor  had 
they  got  their  Indian  teeed  fturly  lighted,  into  their  mouths,  before  fierce 
MoxuSf  with  200  Indians,  made  an  attack  upou  the  garrison,"  f  but  were  re- 

Enlsed  and  soon  drew  ofil  Madokawando  was  not  here  in  person,  but  when 
e  knew  of  the  disaster  of  his  chief  captain,  he  said,  *^  My  brother  Moxus  has 
misaed  it  now,  hut  I  will  go  mytfdf  the  next  year,  and  have  the  dog  Converse  out 
^fhiahxAe.^ 

The  old  chief  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  appeared  before  the  garri- 
son 22  June,  1692.  He  was  joined  by  Portnetif  and  Lahrocre,  two  French 
officers,  with  a  body  of  their  soldiers,  and  theu'  united  strength  was  esti- 
mated at  about  500  men.  They  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  they 
agreed  before  the  attack,  how  the  prisoners  and  property  should  be  divided. 
Uonoerae  had  but  15  men,  but  fortunately  there  arrived  two  sloops  with  about 
as  many  more,  and  supplies,  the  dny  before  the  battle. 

Madokawando^a  men  had  unwisely  given  notice  of  their  approach,  by  firing 
upon  some  cattle  they  met  in  the  woods,  which  runninff  m  wounded,  gave 
the  inhabitants  time  to  fiy  to  the  garrison.  The  Incuans  were  not  only 
seconded  by  the  two  French  officers  and  a  company  of  their  men,  as  before 
observed,  but  Moxua,  Egeremet  and  Worombo  were  also  among  them. 

They  began  the  attack  before  day,  with  great  fierceness,  but  alter  continu- 
ing it  lor  some  time  without  success,  they  lell  upon  the  vessels  in  the  river ; 
and  here,  although  the  river  was  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  feet  broad,  yet 
they  met  with  no  better  success  than  at  the  garrison.  They  tried  many 
stratagems,  and  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  sloops  several  times,  by  means 
of  fire  arrows,  but  it  was  extinguished  wi.hout  great  damage.  Tired  of 
thus  exiM>ttnff  themselves  and  throwing  away  their  ammunition,  they  return- 
ed again  to  the  garrison,  resolving  to  practife  a  Stratagem  upon  that,  and 
thus  ended  the  first  day  of  the  nttack.  They  tried  to  persuade  the  English 
to  surrender,  but  finding  they  could  not  prevail,  made  several  desperate 
charges,  in  which  they  lost  many.  Beguining  now  to  grow  discouraged, 
they  sent  a  fiag  to  the  garrison  to  effect  a  capitulation,  but  Converse,  being  a 
man  of  great  resolution,  replied,  **  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  come 
and  fight  him."  To  which  the  bearer  of  the  fiag  said,  ^  Being  you  are  ao 
stout,  why  dorCt  you  come  and  fight  in  the  open  Jidd  like*  a  num,  and  noifght 
in  a  garriam  liht  a  aquaw  9  "  This  attempt  pr(  ving  ineffectual  also,  they  cast 
oat  many  threats,  one  of  which  was,  ^tfe  wiU  cut  you  as  amaU  as  tohbaoo^ 
before  to-morrow  morning  J*  The  captain  ordered  them  "  to  come  on,  for  he 
wanted  work." 

Having  nearly  spent  their  ammunition,  and  General  Labroere  beuiff  slain, 
they  ntired  in  the  night,  after  two  days*  siege,  leaving  several  of  theu-  dead 
bemnd ;  among  whom  was  the  general  just  named,  who  was  shot  through 
the  head.    They  took  one  Englishman,  named  John  Diamond,  who  had  ven* 


•  Magnolia,  vu.  71^  miUmmon,  HiH.  Biune  i.  6t&-9.  t  Magnalia,  vit.  76. 
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tured  out  of  the  gairison  on  some  occafiion,  whom  they  tortured  in  a  most 
barbarous  manner.  About  the  time  of  their  retreating,  they  fired  upon  the 
sloops,  and  killed  the  only  man  lost  by  the  vessels  during  the  assault  la 
the  attack  upon  the  vessels,  amonff  other  stratagems,  they  prepared  a  breast- 
work upon  wheels,  which,  notwithstanding  their  previous  experience  in  this 
kind  of  engine,  at  Brookfield  and  Saco,  they  again  resolved  to  try,  and  there- 
fore endeavored  to  bring  it  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  When  they 
had  got  it  pretty  near,  one  wheel  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  French  soldier, 
endeavoring  to  Hit  it  out  with  liis  shoulder,  was  shot  down ;  a  second  was 
also  killed  m  the  like  attempt,  and  it  was  abandoned.  They  also  built  a  rail 
in  the  creek  above  the  vessels,  and  placed  on  it  an  immense  pile  of  combus- 
tibles, and,  setting  them  on  fire,  floated  it  down  towards  them.  But  when 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  sloops,  the  wind  drove  it  on  shore,  and  thus  they 
were  delivered  from  the  most  dangerous  artifice  of  the  whole.  For  it  was 
said  tliat,  had  it  come  down  against  them,  they  could  not  have  saved  them- 
selves from  the  fury  of  its  flames. 

As  late  as  1736  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  Madokatcando  was  not 
chief  sachem  of  the  Penobscots,  which  it  seems  no  one  in  his  lifetime 
thought  of  questioning.  Nor  had  the  ibct  at  this  time  been  questioned  but 
from  mercenary  motives.  A  claim  having  been  set  up  to  lands  upon  St 
George's  River,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  heirs  of  Governor  Leverttty  that 
felsehood  was  resorted  to,  to  maintain  it  The  foundation  of  Leverett's  claim 
was  in  a  deed  dated  Pemmaquid,  9  May,  1694,  by  which  Madokawando  con- 
veyed to  Sir  William  Pkips  the  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  St  George's 
River,  bounded  east  by  W  essamesskek  River,  west  by  Hatthett's  Cove  Island, 
tlience  by  a  line  to  the  upper  falls  of  St  George's  River ;  also  Mastomquoog 
Island  in  the  mouth  of  said  river,  and  St  George's  Islands.  A  valuable  con- 
sideration is  said  to  have  been  paid,  but  what  it  was  does  not  appear  firom  the 
deed.  The  deponents  called  upon  afterwards  to  prove  Madokawando^$  power 
to  sell  that  tract,  state  the  consideration  variously,  though  none  of  them  defi- 
nitely ;  some  said  Sir  Hilliam  Pkips  gave  a  large  amount  in  money,*  and 
one  that  he  gave  a  htdfvlL\    To  this  deed  were  the  following  signatures : — 

Signidy  KoUd  cmd  dtlxotrtdin  Th/tmarki^ 

mtseruxof  Madokawando,  ^  Sagamon 

Th/t  mari  ^  of  Edgar  Emit,  qfPenobacoty     ^anaa  ataL 

Sagamore  of  Kennebek, 
J%tmark  ${  o/'Wenemouet, 

coztn  to  Madokaioanth. 
The  mark  ^  q/*  John  Saugmore, 

of  ShupsgvA  RivtTy  interpreter. 
-    Also  6  or  7  whites. 

From  an  examination  of  the  various  affidavits  before  mentioned  we  derive 
the  following  interesting  historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Madokawamdo ;  viz. 
that  he  cued  in  1698,  and  was  succeeded  by  fVeruunouety  or,  as  his  name  is 
sometimes  spelled,  WenoggoneL  This  appears  from  the  deposition  of  Cap- 
tain Ofprian  Southackj  who  fiirther  savs  ^  that  he  was  with  MadokaufOTiMt 
when  a  present  of  10  barrels  of  gunpowder,  a  quantity  of  fire-arms,  and 
some  clothes,  were  delivered  him  by  Governor  WUlebontj  which  was  a  present 
sent  him  by  the  King  of  France.^  ^  And  that  Monsieur  Castain  married 
the  said  Madokatoando^s  daughter." 

Joseph  Bane  deposed,  **  tliat,  in  1691,  he  was  with  Theodore  Mdnson,  late 
of  Newcastle,  in  N.  Hampshire,  Esq.,  said  MdnsoiCs  wife,  and  Mrs.  ElixjoMk 
Moock  of  Portsmouth,  widow,  and  nl(ny  others  at  the  house  of  Joseph 
MouUon  of  York  in  the  countv  of  York,  when  they  were  taken  captive  ay 
a  laree  number  of  Indians,"  that  Madokawando  was  then  commander  of 
said  Indians,  and  was  then  reputed  chief  sachem  of  Penobscot  Bane 
fiirther  relates  that  he  was  sold  to  an  Amaroscoggen  Indian,  with  whom  he 
lived  till  1699,  and  that  he  was  present  when  Mcuiokawando  ordered  Hiwdors 


Depoution  of  John  Philip,  t  Jiily^  YOB^WnUit^t  Defaace,  S.  f  Ibid.  Sfi. 
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Manmmj  who  was  his  captive,  to  write  to  the  governor  of  Massacbusetts  to 
send  a  vessel  to  Sagadahok  with  goods  to  redeem  the  captives ;  that  it  was 
accordinffly  sent  there,  and  Mcirwm,  his  wife,  and  about  40  others  were 
redeemed. 

John  Lon^/ty  was  taken  prisoner  at  Groton  in  Ju]y,  1694,  and  was  servant 
to  Madokawando  two  years  and  a  half. 

The  inhabitants  of  Black  Point  gave,  yearly,  a  peck  of  com  each  to  Ma 
dokawandoy  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  sachem  of  Penobscot. 

In  16^  TMaa  Oakman  was  taken  by  the  Indians  at  Black  PoinL  At 
which  time  he  says  he  *^  personally  knew  Edgaar  Emd  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Kenebeck  and  Squando  who  was  men  chief  sachem  of  Saco,  and 
Moxus  who  was  then  chief  sachem  of  N^oridgawock^  and  Shepcot  John  who 
was  then  chief  sachem  of  Shepecot  and  with  Oorumhy,  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Peiemscot"  Oakman  was  taken  prisoner  by  30  Indians  in  3 
parties  under  3  chiefs ;  one  from  Penobscot,  one  from  Norridgewok  and  the 
other  from  Pejepscot ;  Madokawandoy  Moxus  and  Oorumby  being  the  respec- 
tive sachems ;  hence  Madokawando  was  sachem  of  Penobscot  at  that  time. 

In  the  treaty  which  the  eastern  chiefs  made  with  Sir.  WUliam  Phipa  at 
Pemmaquid,  11  August,  1693,  the  following  hostages  were  delivered  to  the 
English  to  ensure  its  observance.  ^  Ahassamhamet,  brother  to  Edgar  Emd ; 
Wenomouett,  cousin  to  Madokawando ;  BAaATAWAWONOON,andSfi£EP8coTT 
JoHw."  • 

A  daughter  of  Madokawando^  as  we  have  seen,  married  the  Baron  De  Ca»' 
tans,  bv  whom  he  had  several  children. 

In  all  of  our  former  editions  we  save  LahotUan^s  account  of  Casteins  in  a 
note,  and  in  the  French  language ;  but  it  having  been  suggested  by  friends^ 
that  it  should  not  only  occupy  a  place  in  the  text,  but  be  rendered  in  English, 
I  improve  the  opportunity  to  make  the  change. 

The  Baron  De  St  Casteins,  a  gentleman  of  Oleron  in  Beam,  having  for 
about  20  years  resided  among  the  Abenakis,  gained  so  much  of  their  esteem, 
that  they  regarded  him  as  their  tutelar  deity.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
Cariffnan  regiment  in  Canada ;  but  when  that  regiment  was  disbanded,  he 
cast  himself  among  the  savages,  of  whom  he  learned  their  language.  He 
took  from  them  a  wife  after  their  manner,  preferring  the  forests  of  Acadie, 
to  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  environ  his  native  country.  He  lived, 
during  the  first  years  of  his  abode  with  the  Indians,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
gain  a  respect  from  them,  above  what  can  be  imagined.  They  made  him 
great  chief,  which  is  the  same  as  sovereign  of  the  nation,  and  by  little  and 
little  he  has  worked  up  a  fortune,  which  any  other  man  would  have  turned 
to  good  account,  and  withdrawn  from  the  country  with  two  or  three  hundred 
thpusand  crowns  of  gold  in  his  coiFers.  However,  he  only  uses  it  to  buy 
merchandise,  with  which  to  make  presents  to  his  Indian  brethren,  who, 
when  they  return  from  their  hunting  excursions,  reimburse  him  for  his 
presents  with  a  triple  amount  in  beaver.f  The  governors  of  Canada 
direct  him,  and  those  of  New  England  fear  him.  He  has  several  daughters, 
all  of  whom  are  advantageously  married  to  Frenchmen,  with  each  a  rich 
dowry.  He  has  never  changed  his  wife,|  showing  the  Indians  by  his 
example  that  God  is  not  pleased  with  inconstant  men.  It  is  said  t.'iat  he  has 
endeavored  to  convert  these  poor  people,  but  that  his  words  produce  no 
good  fruit,  and  hence  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  Jesuits  to  preach  the  truths  of 
Christianity  to  them ;  yet  these  fathers  relax  not  their  labors,  and  consider, 
that  to  confer  baptism  upon  a  dying  infant  repays  them  ten  fold  for  the  suf* 
ferings  and  privations  they  experience  in  living  among  that  people.§ 

*  Waldo*s  Defence,  39. — ^Tbe  names  of  these  hostages  differ  materially  from  those  in  the 
Magnolia  J  vii.  85. 

t  We  Mhould  think  that  to  a  man  of  a  sordid  mind,  this  was ''  tiimtng  a  fortmie  to  good 
account.'' 

X^  That  this  amounts  to  a  denial,  as  Mr.  Ualket  reads  it,  (Notes  on  the  American  Indians, 
230,)  that  Casteins  bad  but  one  wife,  we  do  not  agree.  His  not  changing  his  wife,  (//  n*m 
Jamais  changi  de/emmef)  mig^bt  be  true,  if,  as  some  assert,  be  bad  severu  at  the  same  time. 

A  Mtmrires  de  VAmenque,  li.  29, 90^. 
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110  MOXUS^DEATH  OF  MUGG.  [Boos  IlL 

The  town  now  called  CcuHnt,  on  the  Penobscot  River,  wu  the  place  of 
tfie  residence  of  the  French  bfux>n,  and  a  son  of  his  succeeded  him  in  the 
•achemdom  of  the  Penobscotg.  He  was  with  tberviU/t  at  the  capture  of 
Pemmaquid  in  169G,  in  which  expedition  he  led  200  Indians.  Captain  Ckuih^ 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  before,  commanded  the  fort,  which  was  well 
manned  and  supplied,  having  15  pieces  of  cannon  and  90  men,  but  surren- 
dered it  in  a  cowardly  manner.  He  helped  defend  Port  Royal  in  1706,  in 
defence  of  which  he  was  wounded  in  1707.  He  finally  retired  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  ended  his  days.  In  1688,  Governor  JindtoB^  with  an  arma- 
ment, took  possession  ofCaHcdwa  village,  plundered  his  house,  and  committed 
other  depredations,  but  himself  escaped.  In  1721,  his  son  was  seized  bj 
the  English,  and  carried  to  Boston ;  but  they  not  long  after  set  him  at  liberty* 

Some  have  endeavored  to  ground  an  argument  upon  the  similarity  of  the 
name  of  this  chief  to  that  of  Madock  the  Welshman,  that  the  eastern  In- 
dians were  descended  from  a  Welsh  colony,  who,  in  1170,  left  that  couotryf 
and  were  never  heard  of  after.  The  itory  of  some  white  Indians  speaking 
Welsh,  on  the  Missouri  River,  has  gained  supporters  in  former  aiMi  latter 
periods.* 

Moxns,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Agamag^UJ  was  also  a  noted  chieC 
We  can  add  little  concerning  him,  to  what  has  already  been  said.  After 
Madokawando  was  dead,  and  the  war  between  the  French  and  English  nations 
had  ceased,  the  eastern  chiefs  were  ready  to  submit  to  terms.  JnoxUa  seems 
the  successor  of  MadokauHmdo^  and  when  delegates  were  sent  into  the  east- 
em  country  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians,  in  1699,  his  name  stood  finit 
among  the  signers  of  the  treaty.f  He  concluded  another  treaty  with  Governor 
Dudley,  in  1702.  The  next  year,  in  company  vrith  9fainungondj  •^MtaeambwUf 
and  a  number  of  French,  he  invested  Captain  Mardi  in  the  fort  at  Cofoo. 
After  using  every  endeavor  to  take  it  by  assault^  they  had  recourse  to  the 
following  stratagem.  They  began  at  the  water's  edge  to  undermine  it  by 
digging,  but  were  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  an  armed  vessel  under 
Captain  Sovthack,  They  had  taken  a  vessel  and  a  great  quantity  of  plunder. 
About  200  canoes  were  destroyed,  and  Ae  vessel  retaken.  From  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  their  number  was  great 

Moxu8  was  at  Casco  in  1713,  to  treat  with  tbe  English,  and  at  Georgetown, 
upon  Arowsike  Island,  in  1717.  There  were  seven  other  chjefs  who  attended 
also  at  the  time  and  place  last  mentioned. 

McGo  was  a  chief  among  the  Androscoggins,  and  very  conspicuous  in  the 
eastern  war  of  1676-7,  into  which  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  by  the 
same  cause  as  Madokawandoy  ah«ady  stated.  He  had  been  very  friendly  to 
Ihe  English,  and  had  lived  some  time  with  them. 

On  the  12  October,  1676,  he  made  an  assault  upon  Black  Point,  now  in 
Scarborough,  with  about  100  warriors.  All  the  inhabitants  being  gathered  into 
one  fortified  place  upon  that  point,  a  few  hands  mi^ht  have  defended  it  against 
all  the  Indians  on  that  side  of  the  country.^  While  the  captain  of  the  garri- 
son was  gone  out  to  hold  a  talk  with  Mugg,  the  people  fied  fix>m  the  garrison 
and  took  all  their  effects  along  with  them.  A  few  of  his  own  servants,  how- 
ever, remained,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chief,  who  treated  them  kindly. 
When  Ih^yicia  Card  was  a  prisoner  among  his  men,  he  told  him  *^that  he  had 
found  otU  the  wxu  to  bum  Bodon^  and  laughed  much  about  the  English; 
saying  he  would  have  all  their  vessels,  fishing  islands,  and  whole  country, 
and  bragged  about  his  great  numbera  He  was  killed  at  Black  Point,  on  16 
Miy,  the  same  place  where,  the  year  before,  he  had  had  such  good  success.  Ho 
had  besieged  the  garrison  three  days,  killed  three  men,  and  taken  one  captivew 
The  celebrated  Smumy  who  ^d  done  so  much  mischief  in  many  places,  was 
with  him  here.    Lieutenant  Ttppin,  who  commanded  tiie  garrison,  "  made  a 


•  See  Jmson's  Strangtr  in  Ameriea,  J70,  ed.  4lo.  London,  1807 ;  Um'venal  Magaxmtf  vol. 
iciii.  21 ;  Dr.  Soulhcy'c  Preface  to  his  Madock ;  Bouquet's  Exped,  against  Ohio  Tndiant,  69L 
ed.  4to.  London,  1766 ;  KeHs  TraveU  in  Ammea,  167—172 ;  Baric,  Hitt.  Virginia^  ii.  84 
Beatty,  Jmr,  24;  Moolton's  New-Yorkf  t.  46.3  BartoD*«  Phyncal  Jour,  1.  pt.  ii.  79 
Cohtmb.  Mag.  for  17B7. 

t  MagnaUa,  vu.  94.  It  ji  dated  7  Jan.  1698^9.  t  Hubbsfd,  M.  VTarv^  ii.  4«L 


Cblxt.  Vm.]  SYUON  ATTACKS  BRADFORD.  Ill 

Buccesgful  shot  upon  an  Indian,  that  was  observed  to  be  very  busy  and  bold 
in  the  assault,  who  at  that  time  was  deemed  to  be  i^mon,  the  arch  villain  and 
incendiary  of  all  the  eastward  Indians,  but  proved  to  be  one  almost  as  good 
as  himse^  who  was  called  MoggJ*  * 

SmoN,  just  named,  was  a  troublesome  fellow,  who  continued  to  create 
considerable  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  upon  the  Merrimack  Biver,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Newbury  and  Amesbury,  about  which  part  seems  to  have  been  hia 
residence,  as  late  as  the  month  of  July,  1677.  On  the  9th  of  July,  six  Indians 
were  seen  to  go  into  the  bushes  not  far  from  the  purison  at  Amesbury ;  two 
days  before,  several  men  had  been  killed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  one  woman 
wounded,  whose  name  was  Qutm^.  Stpnion  was  the  alleged  leader  of  the 
party  which  committed  the  depredation.  Mrs.  ^dmby  was  sure  that  it  was 
ne  who  *^  knocked  her  on  the  head,**  and  she  knew  the  names  of  many  of  the 
rest  with  him,  and  named  Andrew,  Oeo^i^,  and  Josaph,  She  begged  of  &tmxm 
not  to  kill  her.  He  replied,  **•  Why,  goodwife  Quimmf,  do  you  thnk  thai  I  %oQi 
iaU  you  f "  She  said  she  was  loraid  he  would,  l)ecause  he  killed  all  the 
English.  Sumon  then  said,  **  I  will  give  quarter  to  never  an  English  dog  of 
you  all,"  and  then  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  did  not  happen  to  hurt 
her  much ;  at  whidi,  being  a  woman  of  great  courage,  she  threw  a  stone  at 
him ;  he  then  turned  upon  her,  ^d  ^  struck  her  two  more  blows,"  at  whicJi 
she  fell,  and  he  left  her  for  dead.  Before  he  gave  her  the  last  blows,  she 
called  to  the  garrison  for  help.  He  told  her  em  need  not  do  that,  for,  said 
he,  ''I  vdU  have  that  too,  by  and  by."  Symon  was  well  known  to  maniy  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  especially  to  Jiiis,  Qmmby,  as  he  had  formerly  lived  with 
her  father,  WUUam  Oaeood,\  In  April,  1677,  Amnion  and  his  companions  burnt 
the  house  <^  Edward  TFeymouth  at  Sturgeon  Credc,  and  plundered  the  houa^ 
of  one  Crmdey,  but  did  not  kill  him,  because  he  haa  shown  kindness  to 

%nonV  grandmother4 

Symon  woB  one  of  the  Christian  Indians,  as  were  AndteWj  Otn^fjrvfy  Pdetf 
and  several  others  of  the  same  company,  a  circumstance  which,  with  many^ 
much  aggravated  their  oflfences.  The  irn^tion  just  mentionea  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Mr.  BMard:^  ^Symon  and  Andremfj  the  two  brethren  in  iniquity, 
\/ith  a  few  more,  adventured  to  come  over  Pascataqua  River  on  Portsmouth 
side,  when  they  buznt  one  house  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  town,  and 
took  a  maid  and  a  young  woman  captive ;  one  of  them  having  a  young  chiid 
in  her  arms,  with  which  not  willing  to  be  troubled,  they  ^ve  leave  to  her 
that  held  it,  to  leave  it  with  an  old  wouulii,  whom  the  Indian  Symon  spared 
because  he  said  she  had  been  kind  to  his  grandmother ;  yet  one  of  the  two 
captives  escaped  fiom  their  hands  two  days  afler,  as  did  the  other,  April  SS^ 
who  gave  notice  of  the  Indians,  (being  not  so  narrowly  looked  to  as  they 
used  to  do  others.") 

It  was  on  3  May,  1676,  that  Symon,  Andrew  and  Pekr  fell  upon  the  house 
of  T%oma9  MSmkal,  of  Bradford,  killed'him,  and  carried  off  his  wife  and  five 
children  into  the  wildemes&H  Havinc  on  the  whol^  concluded  to  make 
peace  with  the  English  while  they  coiud,  d^d,  before  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
restore  the  captives.  Instead  of  improving  the  opportuni^  of  securing  their 
friendship,  the  English  seized  ;^ino«t  and  Andrew,  and  confined  them  in  the 
jaO  at  Dover.  This  treatment  mey  considered,  as  very  naturally  they  should* 
only  a  precursor  of  something  of  a  different  character ;  and  therefi>Ee  found 
means  to  break  jail,  and  make  good  their  escape.  They  joined  their  eastern 
fiiends,  and  hence  followed  manv  other  cruelties^  some  of  which  we  have 
already  related.  About  the  first  depredation  which  feUowed  their  flight  ^nan 
Dover,  was  committed  at  Greenland.  One  John  Miemdon  was  killed,  and  his 
house  burned.  A  writer  of  that  day,  after  observing  that  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage  were  Symon,  Andrew,  and  PeUr,  observes  that  they  wqkc  the  ^  three 
we  had  in  prison,  and  should  i&Ye  killed,"  and  closes  with  this  exclamation, 


*  Hist.  N.  England,  f  MS.  Documents.  t  Belknap's  N.  Hampshire, 

«  Hut,  N,  England,  6S1. 

I  See  the  very  creditable  History  of  Haverhill,  <p.  63.)  by  Mr.  Afyrtoir,  for  other  iatereslu^ 
partittilan  nespeetiag  this  aftir. 


112  SYMON^ESCAPE  OF  CAPTIVES.  [Book  m. 

^Tfae  good  Lord  pardon  us."  *  Thus  some  considered  they  had  need  of  par- 
don  for  not  dealing  with  more  rigor  towards  the  Indians ! 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Symon  was  engaged  remains 
to  be  related.  Mr.  Anihony  BrackeU,  who  lived  at  Back  Cove,  upon  a  large 
estate  now  owned  in  part  by  Mr.  Deering  of  Portland,  iiad  been  visited  by 
Sumofiy  occasionally,  who,  like  Toto8on,  in  the  case  of  Clarkt  at  Eel  Riyer,  in 
Flimouth,  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  his  house 
and  family.  On  the  9th  of  August,  167G,  some  Indians  had  killed  one  of  Brack- 
dts  cows.  BrackeU  immediately  complained  to  Synum  of  the  outrage,  who 
promised  to  bring  to  him  the  perpetrators.  Meanwhile  a  complaint  was  de- 
spatched to  Major  Waldron  at  Dover,  which  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
course  Symon  munediately  after  pursued ;  for,  if,  when  he  liad  promised  to 
aid  in  adjusting  the  afiair,  he  learned  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  force  had  been 
secretly  applied  for,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason,  in  this  ruffled  state  of  things, 
that  he  should  show  himself  an  enemy,  as  he  did,  on  the  morning  of  &e 
11th,  two  days  after  the  injury  was  done.  Friday  was  the  11  August,  and  it 
was  early  in  the  morning  that  Symon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  party,  at  the 
bouse  of  Captain  Jhdhony  BrackdL  "•  I'hese  are  the  Indians,"  said  he,  ^  that 
killed  the  cow."  No  sooner  was  tliis  said,  than  the  house  was  entered,  and 
the  guns  seized  upon  belonging  to  the  family.  Brackett  then  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  their  carriage,  and  Symon  replied,  **  So  it  must  be,"  and  demanded 
of  him  whether  he  would  go  with  them,  as  a  captive,  or  be  killed ;  to  which 
he  answered,  that  if  the  case  were  so,  he  preferred  to  serve  as  a  cap- 
tive ;  Symon  then  said  they  must  be  bound,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Btnckdtj 
his  wife,  (who  was  a  daughter  of  Michad  MUton,)  and  a  negro,  were  bound. 
Mrs.  Bracketfs  brother  JS/athanidy  only  son  of  M.  MUton,  was  of  the 
fimily,  and  made  some  resistance  when  they  were  about  to*  bind  him,  and 
was  killed  upon  the  spot  The  rest,  Brackdt,  his  wife  and  §Ye  children  were 
carried  awav  prisoners.  They  continued  in  captivity  until  the  November 
following,  when  some  of  them  found  means  to  effect  an  escape ;  which  was 
singularly  fortunate,  and  worth  relating.  In  their  wanderings,  those  who 
held  them  captive,  came  to  the  north  side  of  Casco  Bay.  Here  news  reached 
the  Indians  that  Arowsike  Island  had  been  captured  by  their  brethren,  and 
they  at  once  determined  to  share  in  the  booty ;  so,  in  their  hurry,  their  eager- 
ness for  the  spoil  of  Arowsike  outweighed  tneir  fears  of  losing  their  prison- 
ers. Therefore  they  promised  Captain  Brackett  and  the  rest,'  that  if  they  would 
come  after  them,  they  should  have  a  share  in  the  good  things  which  had 
been  taken ;  and  accordingly  set  off  and  left  tiiem.  Mrs.  Bra^tU,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  good  feeling,  just  before  they  left,  asked  them  for  some 
meat,  which  was  readily  granted ;  she  found  an  old  birchen  canoe,  which  had 
been  probably  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  by  reason  of  its  being  nearly  brok- 
en up,  but  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape ;  and  with  the  help  of 
a  needle  which  Mrs.  Braduti  also  foulid  in  an  old  house  at  that  place,  she 
was  enabled  so  to  mend  the  canoe,  that  it  wafted  herself  and  child,  her  hus- 
band and  the  negro  man  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles,  in  safety.  They  hardly  could  have  expected  but  what,  on 
landing  near  Black  Point,  they  would  have  been  in  the  very  presence  of  Vi- 
dians, yet  it  so  happened  that  although  they  had  but  just  destroyed  the  settle- 
ments there,  they  had  all  left  the  place.  And  a  vessel,  which  happened  veiy 
fortunately  in  that  neighborhood,  took  them  in  safety  to  Portsmouth. 

The  wife  of  Captain  Anthony  Brackdt  should  not  be  overlooked  in  enume- 
rating the  heroines  of  our  country.  Her  name  was  Ann,  She  died  after  this 
war,  out  the  time  is  not  ascertained.  Her  husband  married  again,  a  daughter 
of  Abraham  Drakty  Senior,  of  Hampton,  whose  name  was  SugannaW  by  whom 
he  had  several  children.  When  Colonel  Chvrdi  had  the  memorable  fight 
with  the  Indians  at  Casco,  21  September,  1689,  Captain  Brackdt  was  killed. 
After  this  his  wife  and  children  went  to  her  fathers  at  Hampton,  but  finally 
returned  to  their  possessions. 

We  are  now  to  commence  upon  the  recital  of  one  of  the  most  horrid  mas- 
sacres any  where  recorded — ^the  sacking  of  Dover  by  the  famous  chiefs  Kan^ 

•  Hisi.  N,  EngUad,  1 168.  t  HubbanPt  Nar.  aad  V^WM't  Portland,  i.  143— 16& 
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kamagvf  and  Moumndowti^  and  the  barbarous  murder  of  Miyor  Waidrwi  and 
many  of  bia  people. 

KANKAMAGUS,  commonly  in  the  histories  called  Hogkins,  Hawkins,  or 
Hakins,  was  a  Pennakook  sachem,  and  an  artful,  persevering,  faithful  man,  as 
long  as  he  could  depend  upon  the  English  for  protection.  But  when  Governor 
Orcu^Mf  of  New  Hampshire,  used  his  endeavors  to  bring  down  the  Mohawks 
to  destroy  the  eastern  Indians,  in  1684,  who  were  constantly  stirred  up  by  the 
French  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  EInglish,  KankamaguB,  knowing  the 
Mohawks  made  no  distinction  where  they  came,  fled  to  the  eastward,  and 
joined  the  Androscoggins.  He  had  a  fort  upon  that  river,  where  his  family 
and  that  of  another  sachem,  called  fForvmbo$,  or  /formn&o,  lived.  But  before 
he  fled  his  country,  he  addressed  several  letters  to  the  governor,  which  dis- 
cover his  fldeUty  as  well  as  his  fears ;  and  from  which  there  is  no  doubt  but 
he  would  always  gladly  have  lived  in  his  own  country,  and  on  the  most  inti« 
mate  and  friendly  terms  with  the  English,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached, 
and  had  adopted  much  of  their  manner,  and  could  read  and  write,  but  for 
the  reasons  just  stated.  The  following  letters  fullv  explain  the  situation  of 
his  mind  and  his  feelings^  at  the  time  he  eiq>ected  the  Mohawks  would  ravage 
his  country: — 

*^Mctti  1$(^  1685.  Honor  governor  nnf  friend.  You  my  friend  I  detirt  your 
Wfrehip  and  wnu- power,  becauee  I  hope  you  C(m  do  aom  greed  1 

am  poor  ana  naked,  and  hdMoe  no  men  ai  my  plaee  because  I  qpraid  aU^^ 
he  tiM  kiU  me  every  day  and  nighL  ^yourworMpuihenpUaeeprmflwlpmevou 
no  lei  Mi^hog9  kUl  me  at  my  puee  at  Malamake  Biier  called  Panukkog  and  Jvlah 
tukkog,  lunU  eubmit  your  worahip  andyour  power,  ^d  now  Itoant  pouder  and 
mu:h  aMai^ion,  ahatt  and  gune,  heoauee  t  kaoefoHk  at  my  horn,  (md  I  pUmi 
ikeareJ* 

J^aU  Indian  Imuiflhd  pray  you  do  eonaider  your  kumtdeMnnmi^ 

fiiMON  DsToeseii,*  JOHN  HOGKINS, 

Joseph  X  Trask,  PETsr  J^  Robih, 

Knre  Q  Harrt,  Mr.  Joroe  X  RonuNiroNUKeus, 

8am  Co  ^^1^9  ^^  Hops  X  HoTa,t 

Wapeouawat  n^  Saouachuwashat,         Jobk  Torbh, 

Old  X  Robin  ,  Josii  30  Canowa, 

MAiEAif08«UB8  f  ArdRa.  Joim  X  OwAMOsiionir, 

NaTOBIUL  H  IzfDIAlf. 

The  same  day,  as  appears  by  tfie  date  of  it,  Hogkina  wrote  the  following 
letter,  which  bears  the  same  signature  as  the  above : — 

*^  Honor  Mr,  Governor, — Mna  ihia  day  I  oomyovr  kouae,  Ivant  ae  you,  and  1 
hmigmyhandatb^oreyoulwaniakakehandtoyoutfyourwordi^ 
ihen  receive  sty  hand  then  ahako  your  hand  and  my  hand.  You  my  jritnd  ieca%ut 
Mremomber  at  old  time  when  live  my  grant  father  and  grant  mother  then  Engli^ 
man  eo«»  thia  country,  then  my  grant  father  and  EngUahmen  they  make  a  good 
government,  theyfriiend  atlwayea,  my  erant  father  living  at  place  called  MaUmako- 
rever,  other  name  chef  Natukko  axia  i*anukkog,  thai  one  rever  fpreat  many  namoa 
wad  I  bring  you  tkia  few  Mns  at  ikiaJirattimeJ%aiUgiuemy/r%ond. 

^  Thia  all  hdian  hand," 

The  two  following  jure  fiK>m  the  same. 

**  PUaae  your  worahip, — I  wQlinireat  you  mvMher  you  mv  friend  now  [  ] 

Udatfwymdianhe  do  you  lotig  pray  you  no  put  your  laiw,oecamaeaom  my  Indiana 
yM,  aom  man  nuuh love  drunk  then  hi  no  know  what  he  do,  mcy  behAdo  miaehi^ 
mhan  ha  drunk  ifao  pray  you  vmat  let  me  know  what  he  done  beeauat  I  will  ponta 


*  The  mna  called  Betokom  in  Oookin,  prob«blv.— 8ee  wU,  Book  H.  Cbap.  v<. 
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him  cdfout  what  he  haue  done,  you,  you  my  friend  \f  you  dedn  wy  hudneos,  then 
oent  me  I  toill  help  you  if  I  can.  John  Hogkims." 

*^Mr,  Maoon, — Prtn  I  want  meak  you  a  few  words  if  your  wonkm  whtn  please 
because  I  com  parfas  iwill  speake  this  governor  but  hero  away  so  he  say  at  last 
nightj  and  so  far  I  unAarstand  this  governor  his  pouter  Swi  your  powernow^  so  he 
speak  his  own  mouth.  Pray  if  you  take  what  I  want  pray  com  to  me  because  I 
want  go  hom  at  this  day,     lour  hwtMt  servant, 

^^Jnay  16, 1685.  Johii  Hookjns,  Indian  sagmarP 

About  the  time  these  letters  were  written,  persons  wore  sent  among  the 
Indians  to  ascertain  whether,  as  was  reported,  they  were  assuming  a  warlike 
attitude.  Those  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  intrusted,  on  their  return  report- 
ed, **  that  four  Indians  came  from  fort  Albany  to  the  fort  at  Penacook,  and  in- 
fif>rmed  them  [the  Indians  there]  that  all  the  Mohawks  did  declare  they  would 
kill  all  Indians  from  Uncos  at  Mount  Hope  to  the  eastward  as  far  as  Pegypscot 

**  The  reason  of  JV*a(om6ama<,  sagamore  of  Saco,  departed  his  place  was,  be- 
cause the  same  news  was  brought  there,  as  himself  declared,  upon  reading 
my  orders  at  Penacook.  J^aiombamat  is  gone  to  carry  the  Indians  down  to 
the  same  place,  where  they  were  before  departed  from  us  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  desired  Captain  Hooke  to  meet  him  at  Saco  ^ve  days  after.  Both 
sagamores  of  Penacook,  viz.  Wonalanset  and  Mtsandowitj  the  latter  of  which 
is  come  down,  did  then  declare  they  had  no  intention  of  war,  neither  indeed 
are  they  in  any  posture  for  war,  being  about  24  men,  besides  squaws^and 
papooses.  The  reason,  they  said^  why  they  did  not  come  amon?  the  English 
as  formerly,  was,  their  fear,  that  if  the  Mohawks  came  and  founit  them,  and 
they  should  fiv  for  succor  to  the  English,  that  then  tibe  MohaTw  would  kill 
all  the  English  for  harboring  them." 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  affidrs,  conunissioners  met  the  Indians  on 
the  8  September,  1685,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  **  between  the  subjects  of 
his  Majesty  King  James  II,  inhabiting  N.  HampMshire  and  Maine,  and  the  In- 
dians inhabiting  the  said  provinces.''  The  articles  were  subscribed  on  tke 
part  of  the  Indians  by 

The  mark  ^  of  Mbsahdowit.  The  mark  0^  of  John  Nomont, 
'*        X  of  Wabowah,  alias  Upsawah. 

(dias  HoPKHOOD.  <*       Q  of  Vmbesnowah^ 

^        ^  of  Tecamorisick,  alias  Robul 


alias  JosiAS. 


The  foUo^nnir  rigners  asree  to  comply  wi 
their  neighbors  nave  done.**  . 


with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ^  as 


The  mark  "^  of  Netambobiet.  KANCAMAGUS,  alias 

"  of  Wahowah,  oluv  John  HAWKiirs,  M^gomore, 

HopEHooD.  ^^Sm^  ^^  inatrumentj  19th  Tber, 

^         C  ofNEnHiOGON  1685,  M  o  mart 

"         Q  ofNEWcoME  Bagesson,  diM  Joseph  Teaskb, 

his  IE*  mark.    And  agreed  to  all 
within  written. 

Whether  Hogkins  were  among  the  Penakooks  seized  by  Major  Waldron 
about  ten  years  before,  is  not  certain,  or,  if  he  were,  it  is  not  probable  any 
resentment  remained  in  his  breast  against  him  on  that  account,  as  the  Pen- 
nakooks  were  all  permitted  to  return  home ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the 
director  and  leader  in  the  dreadfUl  calamity  which  fell  upon  fFaldron  not 
long  afterward,  and  which  is  as  much  chargeable  upon  the  maltreatment 
they  received  from  the  English,  at  least,  as  upon  any  agency  of  the  French. 
It  may  be  true  that  many  beion^g  to  the  eastward,  who  were  seized  with 
the  Pennakooks,  and  sold  or  left  in  foreign  countries,  had  found  their  way 
back  amonff  their  fiiends  acain,  and  were  f^lad  of  the  first  opportunity  of 
reven^g  memselves  upon  me  author  of  thev  unjust  expatriation. 

Mb^ot  Waldron  lived  at  Dover,  tfien  called  by  its  Indian  name,  QuodkMfto^ 


\ 
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in  New  Hampshire,  in  a  strong  garrison-house,  at  which  place  were  also 
four  others.  Kankamagua  had  artfully  contrived  a  stratagem  to  efi^t  the 
surprise  of  the  place,  and  had  others  ^side  the  Pennakooks  froni  different 
places  ready  in  great  numbers,  to  prosecute  the  undertaking.  The  plan  was 
this.  Two  squaws  were  sent  to  each  garrison-house  to  get  liberty  to  stay  for 
the  night,  and  when  all  should  be  asleep,  they  were  to  open  the  gates  to  the 
warriors.  Mtuandowdj  who  was  next  to  Kankamagtu,  went  to  iMajor  fVal- 
dran^  and  infi>rmed  him  that  the  Indians  would  come  the  next  day  and  trade 
with  him.  While  at  supper  with  the  nuyor,  Masandowet  said  to  him,  with  an  air 
of  familiarity,  **  Brother  fFaUnm,  what  would  you  do  if  the  stranc e  Indians 
should  come  ?  "  To  which  he  vauntingly  replied,  *^  that  lie  could  assemble 
an  hundred  men  by  lifting  up  his  finger."  In  this  securi^  the  gates  were 
opened  at  midnight,  and  the  work  of  death  raged  in  aU  its  fiiry.  One  carri- 
son  only  escaped,  who  would  not  admit  the  sqiuws.  They  rushed  into 
Waldnws  house  in  great  numbers,  and  while  some  guarded  the  door,  others 
commenced  the  slaughter  of  all  who  resisted.  Waldron  was  now  80  years 
of  age,  yet,  seizins  his  sword,  defended  himself  with  great  resolution,  and  at 
first  drove  the  Indians  before  him  from  room  to  room,  until  one  getting  be- 
hind him,  knocked  him  down  with  his  hatchet  They  now  seized  upon,  and 
dragged  him  into  the  great  room,  and  placed  him  in  an  armed  chair  upon  a 
tab&  While  they  were  thus  dealing  with  the  master  of  the  house,  they 
obliged  the  family  to  provide  them  a  supper,  which  when  they  had  eaten,  they 
took  off  his  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  torture  him  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
ner. Some  gashed  his  breast  with  knives,  saying,  ^  /  cross  out  my  aceov/nt ;  * 
others  cut  on  joints  of  his  fingers,  and  said  to  him,  **  JStow  will  yovar  fisl  tMJjgA 
ap<mnd7^ 

After  cutting  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  forcing  them  into  his  mouth,  he 
became  fiunt  m>m  loss  of  blood ;  and  some  holdmg  his  own  sword  on  end 
upon  the  floor,  let  him  fall  upon  it,  and  thus  ended  his  misery. 

The  Indians  had  been  greatly  abused  and  wronged  in  their  trading  with 
the  whites,  and  it  is  a  tradition  to  this  day  all  over  that  part  of  the  country, 
that  Major  Waldron  took  great  advantage  of  them  in  trade,  and  did  not  cross 
out  their  accounts  when  Uiey  had  paid  him ;  and  that,  in  buying  beaver,  his 
fist  was  accounted  to  weigh  a  pound.  Although  he  may  have  te&en  no  more 
advantage  of  the  Indians  3ian  the  majority  of  Indian  traders,  yet,  at  this  dis- 
tant day,  extenuation  will  not  be  looked  for  in  impartial  accounts  of  the 
tnuisactions  of  our  ancestors  with  the  Indians. 

To  enumerate  the  villanies  practised'  upon  this  devoted  people,  would  be 
to  expose  to  everlasting  odium  the  majority  of  firontier  traders  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time ;  but  true  history,  now-a-days,  is  but  little  read, 
and  little  indeed  where  the  facts  militate  against  the  pride  of  ancestry.  A 
history  of  wrongs  and  stufferings  preserved  only  to  be  read  by  those  who 
have  committed  Uiem,  must  be  an  unwelcome  record !  It  was,  and  to  this 
day  is,  in  man^  places,  a  uniform  practice  among  speculators  or  land-jobbers, 
to  get  the  Indians  drunk,  and  then  make  thebr  bargains  vnth  them !  In  the 
time  of  PMUp^s  war,  an  Androscoggin  Indian  said  **  that  he  had  given  an 
hundred  pound  for  water  drawn  out  of  Mr.  P.  [Purchas]  his  well"*  But  to 
return  to  our  narrative. 

Several  were  killed  at  each  of  the  garrison-houses  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
They  kept  the  place  until  the  next  mominff,  when,  after  collecting  all  the 

Slunder  they  could  carry,  took  up  their  march,  with  29  captives,  into  the  wil- 
emesa  towards  Canada ;  where  the  chief  of  them  were  bought  by  the  French, 
and  in  time  got  home  to  their  country  again.  Twenty-three  were  killed  be- 
fore theyleft  the  place.  This  afiSiir  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
June,  1689.  Several  fiiendly  Indians  informed  the  English  at  Chelmsford 
of  the  certainty  of  an  attack  upon  Dover,  and  they  caused  a  letter  to  be  de- 

*  Hubbardf  ii.  77.— T^mnm  Purekoi^s  house  at  Peg^pceot  wan  among  the  first  that  fell  a 
prey  to  the  eastern  Indians  m  PJtiHp'a  war.  In  the  beginning"  of  September,  aboot  SO  of  them 
went  there,  and  at  first  offered  to  trade,  but  Mr.  Purchase  and  bis  son  being  from  home,  they 
took  what  they  liked  withoat  even  askiiif  the  price  of  it,  killed  a  few  sheep  and  calves,  and 
departed.    USd,  14, 16. 
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spatcbed  in  season  to  have  notified  the  people,  but  on  account  of  some  delay 
at  Newbury  ferry,  the  benefit  of  tliat  information  was  lost 

Four  years  after,  Colonel  Ckurdi  took  Worombo's  fort,  in  which  were  Kan^ 
kamagufs  wife  and  children.  This  fort  was  upon  the  Androscoggin,  about 
25  or  «)0  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  another  place,  we  have  given  a  history 
of  Ckurdi^s  expedition  to  tliis  fort  The  prisoners  taken  here  informed  Ckvrck 
that  there  ha^  been  lately  a  great  council  held  there  by  the  Indians,  in  which 
''many  were  for  peace  and  mauv  against  it  ;**  but  they  finally  agreed  to  go 
with  300  warriors  to  Wells  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  to  oiler  the  English 
peace,  which  if  not  accepted,  they  would  then  fiill  upon  them.  **  If  they 
could  not  take  Wells,  then  they  resolved  to  attack  Piscataqua.  The  whicl^ 
says  Church,  when  we  were  well  informed  o(  we  left  two  old  squaws  that 
were  not  able  to  march,  gaue  them  victuals  enough  for  one  week  of  their  own 
com,  boiled,  and  a  little  of  our  pruisions,  and  buned  their  dead,  and  left  tliem 
clothes  enough  to  keep  them  warme,  and  left  the  wigwams  for  them  to  lye 
in :  gaue  them  orders  to  tell  their  friends  how  kind  we  were  to  them,  biding 
them  doe  the  like  to  ours.  Also  if  they  were  for  peace  to  come  to  goodmaa 
SmaWs,  att  Barwick,  within  14  days,  who  would  attend  to  discourse  them ; 
then  we  came  away  with  our  own  five  oyptiues,  [English  that  they  had  de- 
livered,] and  nine  of  theirs."  * 

In  the  same  letter  we  are  informed  that  amonj^  these  prisoners  were 
Kankamagtu^a  wife  and  four  children.  His  brother-iu-law  was  taken,  but  be 
**  ran  away  fi'ora  them."  Among  the  slain  was  KankamaguM's  own  sister.  A 
girl  was  brought  awa]^  whose  father  and  mother  had  been  slain  before  her 
eyes.  Two  of  the  children  of  Worombo  were  also  among  the  prisoners,  all  of 
whom  were  carried  to  Plimouth.  This  expedition  upon  the  Androscoggin 
was  on  Sunday,  14  September,  1690. 

A  few  days  after  this.  Church  landed  at  Gasco,  where  the  Indians  fell  upOQ 
him  by  surprise,  and  were  not  beaten  ofiT  for  some  time,  and  then  only  by 
hard  fighting.  This  was  on  the  21  September.  Ckurck  had  seven  men  killed 
and  24  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  m  a  day  or  Xwo  after.  The  Indians  wh9 
made  this  attack  were  probably  led  by  Kaniunnagm  and  fforombo* 

HopxHOOD  was  a  chief  nearly  as  celebrated,  and  as  much  detested  in  bif 
time,  as  the  chiefs  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.  He  was  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Kennebecks  generally  known  as  the  Nerigwoks.  .  He  was  the  son  of 
BMnhoodt  a  sachem  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  Hopehood  was  also  kaown  bv  Uie  name  frohawa.\  The 
career  of  his  warlike  exploits  was  long  and  bloody.  Our  first  notice  of  him 
is  in  PhXi^9  war,  at  the  attack  of  a  hcHise  at  Newichewannok,  since  Berwick^ 
in  Maine.  Fifteen  persons,  all  women  and  children,  were  in  the  house,  and 
Hopehoedi  with  one  only  beside  himself  Andrew  of  Saco^  whom  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned  as  an  accomplice  with  S^mon^  thought  to  surprise  them,  and 
but  for  the  timely  discovery  of  their  approach  by  a  young  woman  withio, 
would  have  effected  their  purpoea  Sbe  tastened  and  held  the  door,  while 
all  the  others  escaped  unobserved.  Hopehood  and  his  companion  hewed 
down  the  door,  and  knocked  the  girl  on  the  head,  and,  otherwise  woundin|[ 
her,  left  her  for  dead.  Tliev  tocjc  two  children,  which  a  fence  had  kept  firom 
escaping.  One  they  killed,  the  other  they  carried  off  aliveb  The  young 
woman  recovered,  aii4  was  enturely  well  afterwards. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Hopthood  was  engaged  waf 
that  against  Salmon  Falls  in  New  Hampshire,  which  is  minutely  detailed  by 
Ctomew,  fix>m  whose  history  we  translate  as  follows.  Three  expeditions  had 
been  set  on  foot  l^  Governor  Ihrnienac,  the  troops  for  which  had  been  raised 
at  three  places^  Montreal,  Three  Rivera,  and  Quebeck.  Those  raised  at 
Three  JUvers  were  ordered  against  New  England ;  end  such  was  the  insig- 
nificance of  that  place,  that  but  52  men  could  be  raised,  including  5  Atgonr 
quins  and  20  Sokokis :  these  Indians  had  lately  returned  from  an  eastern 
expedition.    They  had  at  their  head  one  of  the  officers  of  the  colony,  to 


*— • 


*  Mumicript  letter  written  at  the  tine  by  Church,  and  sent  to  Oovemor  HimMey  ef 
PKnmuik 

.f  HarrU,  in  his  VoyagM,  ii.  90S,  who  say*  he  was  a  Hiirao  j  faiU  as  he  dt^i  no  siithoriliM^ 
we  know  not  how  he  came  by  his  information. 
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whom  could  be  intrusted  the  execution  of  an  enterprise  of  such  a  nature, 
with  the  greatest  confidence ;  such  is  tlie  testimony  which  Count  FrotUenae 
gave  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  the  time  to  M,  dt  Seignday,  That  officer 
was  the  Sieur  Haid.  In  the  small  company  which  he  commanded,  he  had 
three  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  nephews ;  viz.  The  Sieur  CrevieTf  Lord 
of  S.  Francois,  and  the  Sieur  CroHneatu 

He  left  Three  Rivers  the  28  January  1690,  proceeding  directly  south  into 
the  country,  leaving  Lake  Champlain  to  his  left,  then  turning  to  the  east,  and 
after  a  lon^  and  rugged  march  he  arrived  on  the  27  *  Marcn,  near  Salmon 
Falls,!  which  he  had  reconnoitred  by  his  spies.  He  then  divided  his  men 
into  three  companies ;  the  first,  composed  of  15  men,  was  ordered  to  attack 
a  large  fortified  house.  The  second,  consisting  of  11  men,  was  ordered  to 
seize  upon  a  fort,  defended  by  four  bastions.  The  third,  which  Heriel  com- 
manded in  person,  marched  to  attack  a  still  greater  fort,  which  was  defended 
by  cannon.  All  was  executed  with  a  conduct  and  bravery  which  astonished 
the  English,  who  made  at  first  stout  resistance ;  but  they  could  not  with- 
stand the  fire  of  the  assailants :  the  bravest  were  cut  to  pieces,  X  and  the 
rest,  to  the  number  of  54,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  It  cost  the  victors 
but  one  Frenchman,  who  had  his  thigh  broken,  and  who  died  the  next  day : 
27  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  2000  §  domestic  animals  perished  in 
the  bams,  which  had  been  set  on  fire. 

Salmon  Falls  was  but  six  leagues  fit>m  a  great  town  called  PascataquaJ! 
from  whence  men  enough  might  be  sent  to  swallow  up  HerUly  and  cut  on 
his  retreat  In  fact,  upon  the  evening  of  the  same  day  two  savages  gave 
notice  that  200  If  English  were  advancing  to  attack  them.  Hertd  expected 
it,  and  had  taken  his  measures  to  frustrate  those  of  his  enemy.  He  drew 
up  his  men  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  edge  of  a  river,**  over  which  there 
was  a  very  narrow  bridge,  one  extremity  of  which  he  had  secured,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  the  English  to  come  upon  him  at  any  other  point  They, 
however,  attempted  it,  despising  the  small  numbers  of  the  French,  whom 
they  engaged  vnth  great  confidence.  Hertd  suffered  them  to  advance  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  and  all  at  once  fell  upon  them,  sword  in  hand ;  8  were 
killed  and  10  wounded  in  the  first  shock,  and  the  rest  fled  with  precipitap- 
tion.  ft  He  lost  in  this  encounter  the  brave  Crevter,  his  nephew,  and  one  of 
the  Sokokis.  La  JFVemtere,  his  elder  son,  was  shot  in  the  knee ;  the  scar  of 
which  wound  he  bore  for  50  years.  || 

As  Hertd  §§  was  returning  to  Canada,  he  fell  in  vrith  another  party  of  his 
countrymen,  which  proved  to  be  that  raised  at  Quebec,  before  mentioned, 
under  M.  de  Porineuf,  \\\\  and  with  him  agreed  upon  an  expedition  against 

•  Belknap,  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  132,  following  Mather,  Magnalia,  vii.  68,  dates  this  affair  18 
March :  there  is  in  reality  no  error,  a)]owin[|[  for  the  difference  of  style,  (except  one  day ;)  the 
English  not  yet  having  adopted  the  Gregorian  method,  which  the  French  haa. — See  Book  II. 
Cap.  II. 

t  Pn^s  d'une  bourgade  Ang^oise,  appell^  Sementds. 

i  About  90  were  killed,  according  to  BdJnuqa,  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  192. 

§  Charlevoix  has  been  misconstrued  by  some  authors,  and  made  to  say  2000  head  of  cattle 
were  burned.— See  WUliam»on,  Hist.  Maine,  i.  619,  who  probably  did  not  refer  to  the  text  of 
CharlepoiXf  or  perhaps  used  an  exceptionable  translation.  "  Deux  tmllt  piices  de  betaU  perir 
rent  dana  lea  etableSf  oh  Von  aooU  mis  U/eu."    Nouvelle  France,  ii.  61. 

tl  Sementels  n'etoit  qu'i  sixlieufis  d'uoe  assez  grease  boorgaae  de  la  Noovelle  Angletene, 
nomm^  Pescadoutt.    Nouvelle  France,  ii.  61. 

U  "  About  140  men.''    Belknap,  il  132. 

*•  Wooster's  River,  in  Berwick.    Ibid. 

ft  The  English  advanced  with  ([reat  intrepiditv,  and  a  warm  engagement  ensued,  which 
lasted  till  nig^ht,  when  they  retired  with  the  loss  of  four  or  five  killed.    Aid, 

\\  Tiie  English,  although  warned  by  the  fate  of  Scheneetaday,  **  dreamt,"  says  Mather^ "  that 
while  the  deep  snow  of  the  winter  continued,  they  were  safe  enouefa:  but  this  proved  as  vain 
as  a  dream  of  a  dry  summer.  On  March  18,  the  French  and  Indians,  beine  half  one,  half 
t'other,  half  Indtanised  French,  and  half  Frenchified  Indians,  commanded  by  Monsieur  Arid 
and  Itoop-Hood,  fell  suddenly  upon  Salmon-falls,*'  Slc.    MagnaUa,  vii.  68. 

''  The  English  called  him  Artel,  as  his  name  was  pronounced.    See  MagnaHa,  ibid. 
The  French  wrote "     "'  '    i^  .     -».-  »  ^-  u  l-  — ji         - 

which  should  lau^ 
inorance.    It  is  easy 
BngUmd.-'''So9  Hist, 


ana  j 

n 

tellw 
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Cnaco.  As  Porlneiif  marched  through  tlie  country  of  the  Abenakis,  many 
uf  tliem  jollied  him,  and  he  came  into  the  ueigliborhood  of  Casco,  accorcU 
nig  to  the  French  account,  on  the  25  May.  On  the  following  night,  he  pre- 
uured  an  amhush,  and  towards  morning  an  Englishman  fell  into  it  and  was 
killed.  The  Indians  then  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  about  noon  50  English 
marched  out  from  the  garrison  to  learn  what  was  the  occasion  of  it ;  they 
made  no  discovery  until  they  were  within  a  few  paces  of  the  ambush,  when 
they  were  iired  upon ;  and  before  they  could  resist  were  fallen  upon  by  the 
French  and  Indians  with  their  swords  and  tomahawks  with  great  slaughter : 
but  four  escaped,  and  these  were  badly  wounded. 

The  Engliah  seeing  now  they  must  stand  a  siege,  abandoned  four  garri- 
sons, and  ^  retired  into  one,  which  was  provided  with  cannon.  Before  tliese 
were  abandod^d,  an  attack  was  made  upon  one  of  them,  in  which  tlio 
French  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  one  Indian  killed  and  one  French- 
man wounded.  PoritmU"  began  now  to  doubt  of  his  ability  to  take  Casco^ 
fearing  the  issue ;  for  his  commission  only  ordered  him  to  lay  waste  the 
English  settlements,  and  not  to  attempt  fortified  places ;  but  in  this  dilemma 
H^el  and  IIopehood  arrived.*  It  was  now  determined  to  press  the  sieee. 
In  the  deserted  forts  they  found  all  the  necessary  tools  for  carrying  on  the 
work,  and  they  began  a  mine  vrithin  50  feet  of  the  fort,  under  a  steep  bank, 
which  entirely  protected  them  from  its  guns.  The  English  became  dis- 
couraged, and  on  the  28  f  May  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
There  were  70  men,  and  probably  a  much  greater  number  of  women  and 
children.  All  of  whom,  except  Captam  JDamB,  who  commanded  the  garrison, 
and  three  or  four  others,  were  given  up  to  the  Indians,  who  murdered  most 
of  them  in  their  cruel  manner;  and  if  the  accounts  be  true,  Hopehood 
excelled  all  other  savages  in  acts  of  crueltv.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
month,  with  a  small  party  be  fell  upon  Fox  Point,  in  New  Hampshire,  killed 
about  fourteen  persons,  and  carried  away  six,  after  burning  severdl  houses. 
This  was  as  easUy  done,  says  Cotton  M<Uher,  |  **  as  to  have  spoiled  an  ordinary 
hen'roosL^  Two  companies  of  English  soon  collected  and  pursued  them; 
came  up  with  them,  killed  same,  and  recovered  considerable  plunder.  In 
this  action  Hopehood  was  wounded,  and  lost  his  fan.  § 

Many  were  the  horrid  acts  of  barbarity  inflicted  on  the  poisoners  taken 
at  this  time.  Not  long  after  this,  Hofdutod  virent  to  the  westward,  **  with  n 
design,  aays  MaUuTy  to  bewitch  anotner  crew  at  Aouadocta  into  his  assist- 
ance." llie  Indians  of  Canada  and  the  Five  Nations  were  then  at  war, 
and  he  beinc  in  their  country,  was  met  by  some  of  the  Canada  Indians, 
who,  taking  nim  to  be  of  the  Iroquois  nation,  slew  him  and  many  of  his 
companions.  He  had  been  once  a  captive  to  the  English,  and  served  a  time 
in  Boston  as  a  slave.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  Nerigwok  chief 
of  the  same  name,  who  treated  with  Governor  DudUv  at  Casco,  in  1708L  X 

We  have,  in  narrating  the  events  in  the  life  of  Madokatvando,  noticed  the 
voyage  of  Major  Waldron  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine,  which  wss  at  the 
close  of  PhUij^B  war.  How  much  treachery  was  manifested  at  that  time  by 
the  Indians,  which  caused  the  English  to  massacre  many  of  them,  we  shall 
not  take  upon  us  to  declare ;  yet  this  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have 
only  the  account  of  those  who  performed  the  tragedy,  and  not  that  of  those 
who  suffered  in  it 

Captain  Chariea  f\rotty  of  Kittery,  was  vrith  fFtddron  upon  that  en>edition9 
and,  next  to  him,  a  principal  actor  in  it ;  and,  like  him,  veaa  killed  by  the 
Indians  afterwards.  ||  Mr.  Huhbard  gives  this  account  of  his  taking  a  noted 
warrior  as  follows : — *^  Cant  IVott  seized  an  Indian  called  Megunneway^  a 
notorious  rogue,  that  had  been  in  arms  at  Connecticut  last  June,  at  the  fiiUs, 

*  Madaknwando  was  also  at  the  takiog  of  Casco,  as  were  the  Doneys  and  the  Higtiert 
[Higgios]  Captaio  Davis's  Nar.  in  3  Coll.  Mas.  Hist.  Soc.  lOi,  b.-^Hopdhood  bad  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  held  as  a  hostage,  with  about  a  dozen  olheis,  and  was  set  at  liberty  by  Andrat, 
some  time  before,    ibid, 

t  This  agroes  with  the  En^ish  accounts,  abating  10  days,  as  observed  in  a  note  on  the  last  page. 

i  Magaalia  Christ  Amencana,  b.  vii.  73. 

&  "  i^  heathen  Indian  would  rather  part  with  his  head  than  with  his  gun."    Loikid,  ii.  214b 

I  At  his  native  place,  4  July,  1697.    MS.  Utter  of  John  Fan^,  Etq, 
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and  saw  that  brav«  and  resolute  Capt  TSamerf  when  he  was  slain  about 
Green  River;  and  helped  to  kill  Tfiomas  Bmdket^  at  Casco,  [11th]  Au^st 
last,  [1676.]  And  with  the  help  of  Lieut  Ati<(er,  according  to  the  major's 
order,  earned  him  aboard  "  thev  vessel  *^  Bv  this  time,"  the  same  author 
continues,  *^  some  of  the  soldiers  were  got  ashore,  and  instantly,  according 
to  their  major's  command,  pursued  the  enemy  towards  their  canoes.  In  the 
chase,  several  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  whose  bodies  these  [soldiers]  found 
at  their  return,  to  the  number  of  seven ;  amongst  whom  was  Mattahando^ 
the  sagamore,  with  an  old  powow,  to  whom  the  DevU  had  revealed,  as  some- 
times he  did  to  Sauly  that  on  the  same  day  he  should  be  with  him ;  for  he 
had  a  little  before  told  the  fodians,  that  within  two  days  the  English  would 
come  and  kill  them  all,  which  was  at  the  very  same  time  verified  upon 
himself?*  Here  we  must  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  our  great  respect 
for  this  author,  that  his  commentary  upon  that  passage  was  rather  gratuitous. 
He  might  have  considered  that  Sctuh  among  the  English  would  not  be  want- 
inp^  of  whom  parallels  might  be  made.  Indeed,  the  historian  of  Kankamaeua 
might  say  the  DevU  was  less  deceitfUl  with  this  powwow  than  he  was  after- 
wi^s  in  the  case  of  Major  Waliron, 

The  English  took  much  plunder  fh>m  the  Indians  at  this  time,  among 
which  were  about  1000  lbs.  of  dried  beef,  and  various  other  commodities. 
Mtfpximtwcy^  after  having  fallen  into  their  hands  as  we  have  stated,  was  shot 
wimout  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

£oMAznir^-7V0MAcry  of  the  tohiie$  towards  Ann— /«  imprimmed  tU  Boston — Saves 
the  life  of  a  female  eavtive — Captures  Saeo — Is  An(/ed-— Arrohawikwabeht — 
His  capture  and  death — BoERsmET — Seized  at  Pemmaquid-^Barbarously  mur- 
dered — Treatkery  of  Chubb — Its  reqmtal — Captain  Tom — Surprises  Hampton^ 
DoNY — His  fort  cajftured  byColond  Church — Events  qf  Church's  expedition — Captam 
SiMMO — Treats  with  the  English  at  Casco— His  speech — Wattanummon — Captain 
Samuel — His  fight  at  Damaris  Cove — Heoak — One  of  the  name  barbarously  do- 
strayed  by  the  tckites — Mooo — Westbrook  bums  Iferigwok — Some  account  of  the 
Jesuit  Rade—Moulton*s  expedition  to  ^erigiook — Death  of  Mogg — VetUh  of  riither 
Rasle — JVottca  of  MouUon — Charlevoix* s  account  of  this  affair — Paugus — Bounty 
offered  for  Indian  scalps — Captain  John  LovtfweU*s  first  expedition — His  second 
mint  for  Indians — Falls  in  with  pAVOv§-^Fights  him,  and  is  slain — Particulars  of 
the  effinr — Incidents — Songs  composed  on  ^  event. 

We  will  continue  here  our  catalogue  of  eminent  chiefs  of  the  east,  which, 
though  a  remote  section,  has  no  less  claim  than  any  other ;  and  the  first  of 
them  which  we  shall  introduce  was  called,  by  the  whites, 

BoMAZSEN,  who  was  a  sachem  of  a  tribe  of  the  Canibas,  or  Kennebecks^ 
whose  residence  was  at  on  ancient  seat  of  sagamores,  upon  a  river  bearing 
their  name,  at  a  place  called  JSTorridgewock.  j  Whether  Bomazeen  were  the 
leader  in  the  attack  upon  Ovster  River  in  New  Hampshire,  Groton  in  Massa* 
chusetts,  and  many  other  places,  about  the  year  16^,  we  cannot  determine, 
but  HuMnmm  says  he  was  <<a  principal  actor  in  the  carnage  upon  the 

*  He  was  brother  to  AnAonu,  a)id  was  kilted  the  11  Aagust,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  our 
ao«oani  of  ffymon.  TheM  Indians,  or  some  of  their  party  [that  eaptored  Anthony  Bracked 
went  over  upon  the  neck,  where  they  shot  John  Mtmfoy  and  IttUK  }Vaindy.  Three  men.  who 
were  going  to  reap  at  Anthony  Bracket' t,  having  heard  from  Munfoy  and  IVakelyofthe  traof* 
action  there,  Icfl  them  to  return,  when,  hearine  tJ^  guns,  they  turned  towards  T^suu  Bracket^ 
who  lived  near  Clark's  Point,  where  they  had  leA  their  canoe,  having  probably  crossed  over 
from  Purpooduck.  Here  they  saw  Thomas  Bracket  shot  down,  and  his  wife  and  children 
taken  \  they  then  made  their  escape  to  Jlfim/oy'«  garrison,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  neck,  which 
bad  become  a  place  of  refuge.  fVUlis*s  Hist.  Portland,  i.  144.— Thb  was  an  extensive  depre- 
dation. 34  persons  having  been  killed  and  carried  into  capcivity. 

t  Nerigwok  is  believecl  to  be  the  most  proper  way  of  spelling  the  name  of  this  place,  as 
agreeing oest  with  its  orthoepy;  at  least,  wiUi  that  heard  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  at  this 
day,  as  pronounced  by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  It  ii  a  deligfatfid  plaee,  and  will  be  feuad  else- 
where described. 
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English,"  afler  the  treaty  which  he  hacl  made  with  Governor  Ph^^  in  1698. 
In  1694,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  was 
treacherously  seized  by  tliose  who  commanded,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Boston, 
where  he  remained  some  months,  in  a  loathsome  prison.  In  1706,  new  bar- 
barities were  committed.  Chebnsford,  Sudbury,  Groton,  Exeter,  Dover,  and 
many  other  places,  suffered  more  or  less.*  Many  captives  were  taken  and 
carried  to  Canada,  and  many  killed  on  the  way.  A  poor  woman,  one  Rebecca 
Taylor,  who  had  arrived  at  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  was  about  to  be  hanged 
by  ner  master,  an  •'*  overgrown  Indian,**  named  Scanpsoru  The  limb  of  the 
tree  on  which  he  was  executing  his  purpose  gave  way,  and,  while  he  was 
making  a  second  attempt,  Bomaxien  happened  to  be  passing,  and  res- 
cued her. 

We  hear  of  him  just  afler  the  death  of  ^ArvhawikwabenU,  in  October, 
1710,  when  he  fell  upon  Saco  with  60  or  70  men,  and  killed  several  people, 
and  carried  away  some  captives.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  ^  notorious  fellow,** 
and  yet  but  few  of  his  acts  are  upon  record.  Some  time  afler  the  peace  of 
1701,  it  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  Bomazeen,  and  another 
principal  chief,  who  said  the  French  friars  were  urging  them  to  break  their 
union  with  the  English,  ^  hut  that  they  had  made  no  wqfression  on  them,  for 
they  ioere  as  firm  as  we  tnountainSj  and  snotdd  continue  so  tu  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  endured,^  On  peace  being  made  known  to  the  Indians,  as  having  taken 
place  between  the  French  and  English  nations,  they  came  into  Casco,  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  soon  afler  concluded  a  treaty  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
dated  13  July,  1713.    Bomazeen^s  name  and  mark  are  to  this  treaty. 

When  Captain  Mtndton  was  sent  up  to  Nerigwok,  in  1724,  they  fell  in  with 
Bomazeen  about  Taconnet,  where  they  shot  him  as  he  was  escaping  through 
the  river.  Near  the  town  of  Nerigwok,  his  wife  and  daughter  were,  in  a 
barbarous  maimer,  fired  upon,  the  daughter  killed,  and  the  mother  taken. 

We  purposely  omit  Dr.  C.  Matha^s  account  of  Bomaseen^s  conversation 
with  a  minister  of  Boston,  while  a  prisoner  there,  which  amounts  to  little 
else  than  his  recounting  some  of  the  extravagant  notions  which  the  French 
of  Canada  had  made  many  Indians  believe,  to  their  great  detriment,  as  he 
said ;  as  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  French  man,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  a  French 
woman ;  that  the  French  gave  them  poison  to  drink,  to  inflame  them  against 
the  English,  which  made  mem  run  mad.  We  hear  of  others,  who,  to  excite 
them  against  the  English,  endeavored  to  make  them  believe,  among  other 
absiu^ties,  that  they  put  Jesus  Christ  to  death  in  London. 

Arrdhawikwabemt,  just  mentioned,  was  a  sachem  of  the  same  tribe,  and 
was  said  to  be  of  Norridgewock  also.  We  can  find  but  very  few  particularB 
of  him,  but,  from  the  fate  he  met  with,  it  is  presumed  he  had  been  very 
instrumental  in  continuing,  or  bringing  about  tne  eastern  war  of  1710.  In 
that  year.  Colonel  fValton  made  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine 
with  170  men.  As  they  were  encamped  upon  an  island,  the  smoke  of  their 
fires  decoyed  some  of  the  Indians  into  their  hands,  amonff  whom  was  Arru- 
hawikwahemL  Penhedlow  says,  he  was  '*  an^  active,  bold  fellow,  and  one  of  an 
undaunted  spirit ;  for  when  they  asked  him  several  questions,  he  made  them 
no  reply,  ana  when  they  threatened  him  with  death,  he  lauf^hed  ai  it  wOh  con- 
tempt !  At  which  they  delivered  him  up  unto  our  friendly  Indians,  who  soon 
became  his  executioners.  But  when  the  squaw  saw  the  destiny  of  her 
husband,  she  became  more  flexible,  and  freely  discovered  where  each  party 
of  them  encamped.** .  The  savage  perpetrators  of  this  act  called  themselves 
Christian  warnprs!  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  civilization  gains 
nothing  in  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  whites,  under  Walton,  and  that 
of  Bomazeen  towards  a  captive,  just  related. 

Egeresoit,  as  we  have  seen,  was  chief  sachem  of  Kennebeck  in  1690. 
and  his  principal  residence  appears  to  have  been  at  Machias.  This  chief, 
and  Hoirquip,  with  three  or  four  others,  having  been  invited  to  a  conference  at 
Pemmaquid,  were  treacherously  murdered. there,  16  February,  1696.  Their 
leizure  and  murder  could  not  have  been  outdone,  by  the  greatest  barbarians, 

*  Bomazeen  WB»  supposed  to  have  led  the  party  that  attacked  the  south  part  of  Oyater  River, 
now  Durham,  in  whico  10  persona  were  killed.    This  was  on  27  April. 
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fbr  faithlcBsneas;  and  we  shall  learn  that  its  author  piud  for  it  in  due  time 
with  his  life.  We  are  not  disposed  to  add  to  transactions  which  are  in 
themselves  sufficiently  horrible,  but  we  will  venture  to  give  the  account  as 
we  find  it  in  Dr.  C.  Mfthof^s  decennktm  luctuosum : — * 

**  Let  us,  before  the  year  be  quite  gone,  see  some  vengeance  taken  upon 
the  heads  in  the  hmue  of  the  widotd.  Know  then,  reader,  that  Capt  JUarcft 
petitioning  to  be  dismissed  from  his  command  of  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid, 
one  Chvh  succeeded  him.  This  Chub  found  an  opportuni^,  in  a  pretty 
dtukibtd  manner,  to  kill  tlie  famous  Edgatmd  and  Ahenquid,  a  couple  of 
principal  sagamores,  with  one  or  two  other  Indians,  on  a  Lord's  day.  Some 
that  well  enough  liked  the  thing  which  was  now  done,  did  not  altogether 
like  the  manner  of  doing  it,  because  there  was  a  pretence  of  irtatu  between 
Chub  and  the  sagamores,  whereof  he  took  his  advantage  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  them." 

.  Thus  the  numner  is  seen  in  which  this  horrid  and  cold-blooded  act  ii 
related ! !  Few  are  the  instances  that  we  meet  vnth  in  history,  where  huMan 
tnaehejyy  as  it  is  termed,  can  go  before  this.  The  reverend  author  adds,  **  If 
there  were  any  unftir  dealing  (which  I  know  not)  in  this  action  of  Ckub* 
there  will  be  another  FVtruary  not  far  ofl^  wherein  the  avengtn  of  62ood  will 
take  their  aaUrfadion."  By  this  innuendo,  what  befell  Captain  Chubb  after- 
wards is  understood,  and  of  which  we  shall  presently  ^ve  an  account 

The  point  of  land  called  Troths  ATeckj  in  Woolwich,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
was  sold,  in  1685,  by  Egtnmet  and  several  other  sachems.  In  1693,  on  the 
11  August,  with  12  other  chiefs,  he  made  a  treaty  f  with  Sir  H^iamPh^j  at 
Penunaquid,  to  which  their  names  stood  as  fbllows,  and  vrithout  marks,  in 
the  printed  account 

Edoeremett.  Webekes. 

Madockawando.  Awanboheck. 

Wassambomet  of  ^oridpjDO€k,  Robin  Donet. 

Wen OBSOif  qf  Teeomnet^  m  hehay  Madaumbis. 

of  Moxcs.  pAquAHARET,  cHiat  Nathaniel. 

Ketterramoois  of  Namdgu>odL  John  Homybrook. 

AHANquiD  of  PenobacoL  John  Bagalawawongo,  aliaa 
Bomabeen.  Sheepscott  John. 

NiTAMEBfET.  PhilL  Dunsakis,  Squaw,  in- 

terpreters. 

Before  this,  in  1691,  «New  Engknd  being  auite  out  of  breath,"  says  Dr. 
C  Jl/lather,  a  treaty,  or  truce,  was  entered  into  between  the  eastern  sachema 
and  Messrs.  Hutehnuon  and  Toumaendj  of  Boston,  and  others  of  the  eastern 
coast,  at  Sagadahock.  Here  ten  captives  were  given  up  by  them,  and  tha 
English  gave  up  eight  captive  Indians.  One  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
ifiiu,  who  had  been  of  great  service  to  them,  having  written  letters  on 
various  occasions,  such  as  their  affiurs  required,  and  with  whom  they  re- 
gretted much  to  part  Another  wss  Naihanid  WkUe^  who  had  been  bound 
and  tortured  in  a  wretched  manner.  His  ears  were  cut  ofl^  and,  instead  of 
food,  he  was  forced  to  eat  them,  after  which,  but  fbr  this  time  y  treaty,  the 
sentence  of  burning  would  have  been  executed  upon  him.  This  truce 
stipulated  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  the  English  until  May,  1692,  and  that, 
on  the  first  of  that  mouth,  they  would  deliver,  at  Wells,  all  English  captives 
in  their  hands,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  inform  of  any  plots  that  they 
miffht  know  of  the  French  against  the  EInglish.  Egertmd  being  the  chief 
sachem,  and  most  forward  in  this  business,  Dr.  Mc&er  utters  his  contempt 
fbr  him  by  saying,  ^  To  this  instrument  were  set  the  paua.  of  Egeremet,  and 
five  more  of  their  sagamores  and  noblemen.''  X 

This  treaty  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc, 
bat  is  dated  one  year  earlier  than  it  is  in  the  Maffnalia.  The  fact  that  it  was 
made  upon  the  water,  as  Dr.  C  Mather  says,  and  as  we  have  quoted  in  the 
life  of  Madokawandoy  appears  firom  the  last  paragraph  of  that  instrumenti 

*  Magnalia,  b.  vii.  89.  t  It  may  be  seen  in  the  Magnolia,  vu.  85. 

X  Magnalia  Christ  Americana,  book  vii.  art  xzviii.  p.  91 
11 
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which  if  in  these  words : — *^  Signed  and  sealed  interchangeably,  upon  the 
water,  in  canoes,  at  Sackatehocl^  when  the  wind  hUw/*  It  was  beaded,  "At a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  eastward  Indian  enemy  sagamores."  The  other  five 
sachems,  oeside  £finerein«f ,  were  Tornvdmut^  fVahtmiwmi^  ffiatombamd,  ffdlumb^ 
[fforomhcij]  and  John  Hawkins,  [or  Mjankamagtu.]  The  places  for  which  they 
stipulated  are,  according  to  the  treaty,  ^  PennecooK,WinnepiBseockeege,  Ossepe^ 
Pi^wocket,  Amoscongen,  Pechepscut,  Kennebeck  River,  and  all  o£er  pkcea 
adjacent,  within  the  territory  and  dominions  of  the  above-named  sajmmorea." 
The '  witnesses  were,  Dewando,  [the  same  called  Miwando,  by  PenkaUmo^ 
probably,]  J^ed  Higon,  John  Mkn,  jr.,  and  ^Tathrndd  Mkn. 

The  next  year,  Egenmet  was  with  Madokaufondo,  Moxum^  and  a  body  of 
French  under  Labrocn,  and  made  the  notable  attack  upon  the  garrison  si 
Wells,  which  will*  be  found  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 

We  will  now  inform  the  reader  of  the  wretched  &te  of  Captain  Pa$oo  Ckuk 
It  was  not  long  after  he  committed  the  bloody  deed  of  killing  the  Indian  saff- 
amores,  before  he  and  the  fort  were  taken  by  the  French  and  Indians.  Us 
was  exchanged,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  suffered  much  disgraee 
for  his  treachery  with  the  Indiana*  He  lived  at  Andover  in  Massachus^ta^ 
where  about  30  Indians  made  an  attack  in  1698,  on  ^3  February,  in  which 
he,  with  others,  was  killed,  and  ^ve  were  captivated.  It  was  not  thought  thai 
they  expected  to  find  him  there ;  but  when  they  found  they  had  killed  hinii 
it  gave  them  as  much  ioy,  says  HtUchmsony  **  as  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
town,  because  they  had  taken  their  beloved  vengeance  of  him  for  his  perfidy 
and  baH)arity  to  their  countrymen."  They' shot  him  through  several  times 
aifter  he  was  dead. 

In  his  characteristic  style,  Mr.  Oldmixon  speaks  of  this  eventf  He  says, 
« Nor  must  we  forget  Ckubj  the  fidse  wretch  who  surrendered  Pemmaquid 
Fort  The  governor  kept  him  under  examination  some  time  at  Boston,  and 
then  dismissed  him.  As  he  was  going  to  his  house,  at  Andover,  the  Indians 
surprised  him  and  his  wife,  and  massacred  them ;  a  just  reward  of  his  trea- 
son." The  author,  we  think,  should  have  added,  according  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  savages. 

The  most  &vorable  accoimt  given  of  the  conduct  of  Chub,  and  indeed  the 
only  one,  follows :  ^  An  Indian  sagamore's  son  appeared  with  a  flas  of  truce,  and 
Capt  Chvb  went  out  to  them  witnout  arms,  man  for  man.  An  Indian  asked  for 
rum  and  tobacco:  the  captain  said,  ^^To;  it  is  Sabbaffi  day,''  They  said, 
'  fTe  wUl  have  rum,  or  we  %mU  hone  rwn  and  you  too*  Two  Indians  laid  hold  on 
the  captain.  Then  he  called  to  his  men,  to  ihll  on,  for  God's  sake.  Then  he 
made  signs  to  his  men,  to  come  fi^m  the  fort  One  of  the  English  had  a 
hatchet  under  his  coat,  took  it  out  and  killed  an  Indian ;  and  then  oun 
killed  two  more  Indians,  and  took  another  alive,  and  wounded  another,  sup- 
posed mortally.  Then  many  of  the  enemy  came  near  to  the  English,  who 
retreated  all  safo  to  the  fort"  X 

There  was  another  saflamore  of  the  same  name,  noticed  in  the  foUowing 
wars  with  the  eastern  Indians,  who  was  friendly  to  the  whites ;  it  was  prober 
biy  he  who  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  Moxu$> 

*  /£rrmV  Voyages,  ii.  906,  (ed.  1764,)  says  Ckub  was  arrested  by  Colonel  GetfiKv,  who  was 
sent  east  with  three  ships  of  war,  on  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  that  no  French  or 
Indians  could  be  found ;  that  af\er  he  strengthened  the  garrison,  be  returned  home. 

**  Col.  Oedney  had  been  by  land  with  500  men,  to  secure  the  eastern  frontiers.  FiiKliii|r  the 
enemy  g[one,  he  su^n^henea  the  sarrisons,  which  were  not  taken.  He  also  arrested  Pateo 
Chuobf  for  snrrendenni^  Pemaqutd  Fort,  while  under  bis  command  in  July,  and  bad  him 
broueht  to  Boston.  Here  Captain  Chubb  was  confined,  till  it  was  decidea  that  he  shouki 
lose  his  commission,  and  not  be  eligible  for  any  other.  This  unfortunate  man,  with  his  wife 
Hannah,  and  three  others,  were  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Andover,  Feb.  22, 1696.''  Ra>.  Mr, 
FtW  9  AfmaU  of  Salem. 

•  A  naval  force  was  sent  at  the  same  time ;  hence  the  aoeoonts  are  not  altog;elher  irreeon- 
cQable.  Three  men-of-war  were  sent  out  in  porsoit  of  the  French,  "  but  meeting  with  ooiH 
toaiy  winds,  thejr  could  never  get  urht  of  them."    Need,  His.  N.  Ei^.  ii.  fi51. 

t  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  77,  78. 

i  Manuscript  letter  in  library  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  written  in  the  following  month.  As  it  was 
written  at  a  ^at  distance  from  the  place,  and  from  a  report  of  the  day,  Bitle  reliaaee  eaa  be 
placed  upon  it.    It  may  have  been  Vkui^t  report  of  the  easa. 
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In  the  Indian  war  of  1703,  there  was  a  great  Indian  captain  who  resided 
somewhere  to  the  east  of  Pascataqua  River,  who  made  his  name  dreaded 
among  the  settlements  in  that  region,  by  some  bloody  expeditions  which  he 
conducted.    He  was  caUed,  by  the  English, 

Captain  Tom.  On  17  August  of  this  year,  this  daring  war-captain,  with 
about  30  others,  surprised  a  part  of  Hampton,  killed  five  persons,  whereof 
one  was  a  widow  HtMey,  **  who  was  a  remantable  speaking  Quaker,  and  much 
lamented  by  her  sect"  After  sacking  two  houses  near  the  garrison,  they 
drew  off.* 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  Tom.  Indian  Hill,  in  Newbury,  was  owned 
by  Greid  7\>m.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  Indian  proprietor  of 
lands  in  that  town.  In  written  instrtmients,  he  styles  himself,  <'  /  Great  Tom 
Indian.''  t 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  an  interesting  portion  of  our  eastern  histoiy. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  name  Donu,  or  J9oneu,  was  the  nama 
of  an  Indian  chief,  but  it  is  now  (mite  certain  that  ne  was  a  Trenchman,  who 
took  up  his  residence  among  the  Indians,  as  Baron  de  Sl  CasUins  did.  There 
appears  in  our  history,  in  1^5,  a  ''Monsieur  Domf^  who  had  some  difficulty 
with  Lord  de  la  Towj  about  their  eastern  possessions,  and  he  was,  doubtless^ 
the  same  of  whom  we  have  an  account  afterwards,  in  the  war  of  1690,  with 
the  eastern  Indians.  At  this  time,  there  were  two  of  the  name  in  Maine, 
fiither  and  son.  The  son,  perhaps,  like  CoHeina  the  younger,  was  half  Indian, 
but  of  this  we  are  not  sure ;  nevertheless,  to  preserve  our  narrative  of  the 
events  of  Colonel  ChurdCs  expedition  of  1690,  we  shall  notice  them  among 
others. 

Ckurck  landed  at  Maquait,  12  September,  before  day,  and,  after  a  wet 
&tiguinff  march  into  the  woods  of  about  two  days,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Androscogffin,  came  into  the  ne^borhood  or  a  fort  They  came  upon 
an  Indian  and  his  v^ife  who  were  leading  two  captives ;  and  inunediately  pur«- 
m)ng  and  firingupon  them,  killed  the  mdian  woman,  who  proved  to  .be  the 
wife  of  Young  iDoney^  ^®  ^^^'^  ^tily  hope  it  was  not  their  design  thus  to  have 
killed  an  innocent  woman.  Which  party  it  was  that  fired  upon  them  (for  they 
divided  themselves  into  three)  is  unknown,  and  we  in  diuity  must  suppose 
that,  at  considerable  distance,  and  in  much  confusion,  it  was  difficult  to  know 
an  ]bidian  man  from  a  woman. 

As  Ckureh  expected,  Donms  ran  into  one  gate  of  the  fort,  and  out  at  the 
ether,  giving  l^e  alarm  so  efrectually,  that  nearly  all  within  it  escaped.  They 
found  and  took  prisoners  **  but  two  men  and  a  lad  of  about  18,  vrith  some 
women  and  children.  Five  ran  into  the  river,  three  or  four  of  which  were 
killed.  The  lad  of  18  made  his  escape  up  the  river."  The  whole  number 
killed  in  this  action  was  <<  six  or  seven."  The  English  had  but  one  wounded. 
They  took  here,  at  this  time,§  a  considerable  quantity  of  com,  guns,  and  ammu- 
nition, and  liberated  Mrs.  nuckingaf  widow  of  Lieutenant  Ilobeii  Buckings^ 
taken  at  Oyster  River,  Mrs.  Barnard,  wife  of  Bemomtn  Barnard,  of  Salmon 
Falls,  ^ne  Heard,  of  Cocheco,  a  young  woman,  daughter  of  one  WUiia,  of 
Oyster  River,  and  a  boy  belonging  to  Exeter.  These  captives,  says  Church, 
"  were  in  a  miserable  condition.^  They  learned  by  them  that  most  of  their 
men  were  gone  to  Winter  Harbor  to  get  provisions  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy  In- 
dians. This  information  viras  given  by  a  pnsoner  taken  in  the  fort,  who  also  said 
that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  Indians  were  to  join  them  against  the  English,  in  the 
spring.  *^  The  soldiers,  being  very  rude,  would  hamly  spare  the  Lidian's  life^ 
while  in  examination ;  intending,  when  he  had  done,  that  he  should  be  exe- 
cuted. But  Capt  Huckin^s  yme,  and  another  woman,  down  on  their  knees 
and  begged  for  him,  saying,  that  he  had  been  a  means  of  saving  their  lives, 
and  a  great  many  more ;  and  had  helped  several  to  opportunities  to  run  away 
and  make  their  escape ;  and  that  never,  since  he  came  amongst  them,  had 
fought  against  the  English,  but  being  related  to  Hakin's  ||  wifo,  kept  at  the 

•  Penhaihw,  Ind.  Wars.  8 ;  Fmrmer's  BtUcmp,  i.  167. 

t  Manascript  Hist  Newouiy,  by  J.  Coffin, 

%  And  the  tame  called  in  the  Magnalia  Robin  Doney. 

4  Says  my  reco^xl,  which  is  a  manuscript  letter  from  Church,  written  at  that  time. 

I  The  same  called  Kankamagut, 
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fort  with  them,  having  been  there  two  years ;  but  his  lirinc  waa  to  the  west- 
Mrard  of  Boston.    So  upon  their  request,  liis  life  was  spared. 

Two  old  squaws  were  left  in  the  fort,  provided  with  provisions,  and  instruct- 
ed to  tell  thoi$e  who  returned  who  tliey  were,  and  what  they  were  determined 
to  do.  They  then  put /our  otjivt  to  death,  and  decamped.  Those,  we  must 
suppose,  were  chieny  women  and  children !  ^  Knocked  on  the  head  for  an  ex- 
ampUJ*  We  know  not  that  any  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  criminal  act ;  and 
it  18  degrading  to  consider  that  the  civilized  must  be  supposed  to  imagine  that 
they  can  prevent  barbarities  by  being  wretchedly  barbarous  themselves. 

Old  Donet,  as  he  is  called,  was  next  to  be  hunted.  As  thev  were  em- 
barking at  Maquait,  Mr.  Anthony  Bracket  *  came  to  the  shore  and  called  to  them 
to  take  him  on  board,  which  they  did.  Ue  learning  that  an  English  army  was 
thereabout,  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  had  been  some 
time  a  prisoner.  The  fleet  now  proceeded  to  Winter  Harbor,  from  whence 
they  despatched  a  detachment  of  60  men  to  Saco  Falls.  When  they  came 
near,  they  discovered  DonnfB  company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  who 
chiefly  made  their  escape.  A  canoe,  with  three  Indians,  was  observed  coming 
over  ihe  river ;  they  did  not  see  the  English,  and  were  fired  upon,  and  **  an 
three  perished.**  This  gave  the  first  alarm  to  Done^B  company.  They  did 
not,  however,  leave  their  ground  without  returning  the  fire  of  the  English,  by 
which  Lieutenant  HunnewdL  was  shot  through  the  thigh.f  When  the  parties 
fired  upon  each  other.  Old  Doney^  with  an  English  captive,  was  higher  up 
the  river,  who,  hearing  the  firing,  came  down  to  see  what  it  meant ;  and  thus 
he  discovered  the  English  time  enough  to  escape.  Doney  fled  from  the 
canoe,  leaving  his  captive,  who  came  to  the  Englisn.  His  name  was  Thonuu 
Baker,  who  had  lived  before  at  Scarborough. 

There  were  many  other  movements  of  the  English  after  this,  in  which 
they  got  much  plunder,  and  which  tended  to  cause  an  uneasiness  among 
them,  and  their  final  determination  to  return  home.  Churdi  urged  a  longer 
continuance,  but  was  outvoted  in  a  council  of  oflicers,  and  thus  ended  the 
expedition.  Many  in  the  country  reproached  Church  with  cowardice,  and 
almost  every  thing  but  what  we  should  have  looked  for.  If  putting  to  death 
captives  had  been  the  charse,  many  might  have  accorded  Amen!  But  we  do 
not  find  that  urged  a^iainst  him. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  1693,  Rohin  Doney  became  reconciled  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  signed  a  treaty  with  them  at  Pemmaquid.  But  within  a  yeac  after, 
be  became  suspected,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  we  know  not,  and 
coming  to  the  fort  at  Saco,  probably  to  settle  the  difiSculty,  was  seized  by  the 
English.  What  his  fate  was  is  rather  uncertain,  but  the  days  of  forgiveness 
and  mercy  were  Hot  yet 

Among  the  chiefs  which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  notice,  there  were  seve-- 
ral  of  nearlv  equal  notoriety. 

Captain  Simmo's  name  should,  perhaps,  stand  most  conspicuous.  We 
shall,  therefore,  go  on  to  narrate  the  events  in  his  life,  after  a  few  preliminaiy 
observations. 

Whenever  war  commenced  between  the  English  and  French  in  Europe, 
their  colonies  in  America  were  involved  in  its  calamities,  to  an  unknown  and 
fearful  extent  This  was  ^e  aspect  which  afihirs  wore  in  1703.  With  the 
first  news,  therefore,  of  its  flame,  the  New  Englanders'  thoughts  were  turned 
towards  the  Indiana  Governor  DudUy  immediately  despatched  messengers  to 
most  of  the  eastern  tribes,  inviting  them  to  meet  him  in  council  upon  the  pen- 
insula in  Falmouth,  on  thq  20  June.  His  object  was  so  to  attach  them  to  the 
English,  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  powers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  they  would  not  take  arms  against  them.  Agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  English,  a  vast  multitude  assembled  at  the  time  appointed : 
the  chiefs  Aditoando  and  Heron  ft)r  the  Fennakooks,  Wattanunrnion  for  the 
Pequakets,  Muambunnett  and  Wexar  for  the  Androscoggins,  Moxu»  and  Hopt" 
hood  (perhaps  son  of  him  killed  Iw  the  Mohawks)  for  the  Nerigwoks,  Bomtb- 
xeen  and  Captain  Samuel  for  the  Kennebecks,  and  fFarrunguni  and  fFanadu^ 

*  Son  ofAnlOumy,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  as  we  have  related,  audi 
t  Official  letter  in  MS.  from  the  expedition. 
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gwnhuttd  fbr  the  Penobacota.  After  a  short  speech  to  them,  in  which  tbe 
goYemor  expressed  brotherly  affectioiif  and  a  desire  to  settle  every  difficult 
<*  which  haa  happened  since  the  last  treaty,"  Captain  Smmo  replied  as 
follows : — 

<*  Wt  thank  you,  good  hroiher,for  condfig  so  far  to  talk  wUh  tu,  M  isa  grud 
favor.  Hie  doudsfy  and  darkm — hui  we  still  aing  wUh  love  the  ionga  of  peace. 
Believe  my  ufords.---&o  far  as  the   suit  is  aboye   the  earth  are  oos. 

THOUOHTB  FROM  WAR,  OR  THE  LEAST  RUPTURE  BETWEEN  US."  * 

The  ffOYemor  was  then  presented  with  a  belt  of  wampum,  was  to  confirm 
the  trum  of  what  had  been  said  At  a  preYious  treaty,  two  heaps  of  small 
stones  had  been  thrown  together,  near  by  the  treaty  ground,  and  called  the 
Tkoo-brothera,  to  signify  that  the  liodians  and  English  were  brothers,  and  were 
considered  by  the  parties  in  the  light  of  seals  to  their  treaties.  They  now 
repaired  to  these  he^M  of  stones,  and  each  increased  their  magnitude,  by  the 
addition  of  other  stones.  Thus  was  happily  terminated  this  nimous  treaty. 
Some  parade  and  rejoicing  now  commenced,  and  a  circumstance  transpired 
which  threw  the  English  into  great  fear,  and,  perhaps,  greater  suspicion.  A 
grand  salute  was  to  be  fired  upon  each  side,  at  parting,  and  the  Eaiglish,  ad- 
visedly, and  very  warily,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  in  appearance  compliment- 
ary, expressed  their  desire  that  the  Indians  would  nre  first  The  Indians 
^received  the  compliment,  and  discharged  their  guns ;  to  their  great  surprise, 
the  Ensliah  found  they  had  been  Iwided  with  bullets.  They  had  before 
doubted  of  their  sincerity,  but,  owing  to  this  discovery,  considered  their 
treachery  certain,  and  marvelled  at  their  escape.  However,  it  can  only  be 
presumed,  that,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  had  come 
prepared  to  treat  or  fight,  as  the  case  might  require ;  for  no  doubt  their  guns 
were  charged  when  they  came  to  the  treatv,  otherwise  why  did  they  not  fire 
npon  the  English  when  they  saluted  them  ? 

What  became  of  Captain  Sinmo  we  have  as  yet  no  account  Several  of 
the  other  chieft  who  attended  this  council  were,  perhaps,  equslly  con- 
spicuous. 

Wattanummov  being  absent  when  the  council  first  met  .on  the  20  June, 
DO  business  was  enterod  upon  for  several  days.  However,  the  Englidi 
aHerwaids  said  it  was  confinned  that  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  they 
delayed  the  conference,  but  that  they  expected  daily  a  reinfsircement  of  200 
Fren^  and  Indians,  and  then  they  were  to  seize  upon  the  English,  and 
lavage  the  country.  Whether  this  were  merely  a  rumor,  or  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  we  have  -  no  means  of  knowing.  Wattanummon  was  supposed 
IQ  have  been  once  a  Pennakook,  as  an  eminence  still  bears  his  name  aboutis 
■lile  from  the  state-house  in  New  Hampshire.t 

Captain  Samuel  was  an  Indian  of  great  bravery,  and  one  of  the  most  for- 
waid  in  endeavoring  to  luU  the  fears  of  the  English  at  the  great  council  just 
mentioned.  What  gave  his  pretensions  the  air  of  sincerity  wss  his  coming 
with  Bomazeenf  and  giving  some  information  about  die  designs  of  the  French. 
They  said, 

^  AUhough  aevend  misaianaries  have  come  among  i»,  cent  by  the  Frend^frian 
io-hreakthe peace  heiweenihe  Eni^i^  and  vsj yet  tif^wndsh^ 
manvpon  ub.    We  are  as  firm  as  the  mountains,  ano  will  so  gostinuXi 

AS  liONG  as  the  sun  AND  MOON  ENDURES." 

Notwithstanding  these  strong  expressions  of  firiendship,  <*  withm  six  weeks 
after,"  says  Penhattow,  *^the  whole  eastern  country 'wss  in  a  conftagration, 
mo  house  standing  nor  garrison  unattached."  The  Indians  were  no  'doubt 
indueed  to  commit  this  depredation  from  the  influence  of  the  French,  many 
€f  whom  assisted  them  in  the  work.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  those 
Indians  who  had  just  entered  into  the  treaty  were  idle  spectators  of  the 
scene ;  but  who  of  them,  or  whether  all  were  engaged  in  the  a&ir,  we  know 
aot  A  hundred  and  thkiy  people  were  said  to  hiwe  been  killed  and  taksOf 
within  that  time. 

Captain  Samuel  was  either  alive  20  years  after  these  transactions,  or  another 
■^— —  ■  * 

*  This  is  Mr.  WUlwnuon't  veraloo  of  the  speech.  Hist  Maine,  ii»;S6, 
t  MS.  eommomcatioo  of/.  JPonner.JSM. 
11  •  ^^^ 
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of  the  name  made  himself  conspicuous.  In  June,  1722,  this  warrior  cbiei^  at 
the  head  of  five  others,  boarded  Lieutenant  TUUnij  as  he  lay  at  anchor  a  fishing, 
near  Damaris  Cove.  They  pinioned  him  and  his  brother,  and  beat  them 
▼ery  sorely ;  but,  at  last,  one  got  clear  and  released  the  other,  who  then  fell 
with  great  fury  upon  the  Indians,  threw  one  overboard,  and  mortally  wound- 
ed two  more.*  Whether  Captain  Samud  were  among  those  killed  is  not 
mentioned. 

There  was  a  Captain  Sam  in  the  wars  of  1745.  In  the  vicinity  of  St. 
George's,  Lieutenant  Prodor,  at  the  head  of  19  militia,  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  5  Sept,  in  which  two  of  their  leaders  were  killed,  viz.  Colonel  Morris 
and  Captain  Scan,  and  one  Colonel  Job  was  taken  captive ;  the  latter  being  sent 
to  Boston,  he  died  in  prison.  To  quiet  the  resentment  of  hi»  relatives,  the 
government  made  his  widow  a  valuable  present  after  the  peace,  f 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  omit  to  speak  separately  of  another  chief,  who 
was  present  at  the  famous  treaty  mentioned  atx)ve ;  we  refer  to 

Heoait.  His  name  is  also  spelt  Hegtfn  and  Heiron,  There  were  seven! 
of  the  name.  One,  called  Mogghei^m,  son  of  IVaUer,  was  a  sachem  at 
Saco,  in  1664.  This  chief,  in  that  year,  sold  to  ffm.  PkUlipa,  **&  tract  of 
land,  bemg  bounded  with  Saco  River  on  the  N.  £.  side,  and  Kennebunk 
River  on  the  S.  W.  side."  To  extend  from  the  sea  up  Saco  River  to  Salmon 
Falls,  and  up  the  Kennebunk  to  a  point  opposite  the  former.  No  amount  is 
mentioned  for  which  the  land  was  sold,  but  merely  ''a  certain  sum  in 

Soods."  X  One  Sampaon  I^jpn  attended  the  treaty  of  Pemmaquid,  in  1696 ; 
bAn,  that  at  Casco,  in  1727;  Ned  was  a  Pennakook;  Wdlier,  brother  of 
Mogr ;  §  The  fiite  of  one  of  the  name  of  Hegon  is  remembered  among  the 
inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Maine  to  this  day.  He  was  tied  upon  a  horse 
with  spurs  on  his  heels,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spurs  continually  goaded 
the  ammal.  When  the  horse  was  set  at  liberty,  he  ran  furiously  through  an 
orchard,  and  the  craggy  limbs  of  the  trei^  tore  him  to  pieces,  jlfumer,  in 
his  Decennium  Luctuosum,  ||  seems  to  confirm  sometning  of  the  kind, 
which  took  place  at  Casco,  in  1694,  where  the  Indians,  having  taken  some 
horses,  made  a  bridle  of  the  mane  and  tail  of  one,  on  which  **  a  son  of  the 
fiunous  Hegon  was  ambitious  to  mount."  *^  But  being  a  pitiful  horseman,  he 
ordered  them,  for  fear  of  his  falling,  to  tie  his  legs  fast  under  the  horse's 
belly.  No  sooner  was  this  beggar  tet  on  horseback^  and  the  spark,  in  his  own 
opinion,  thoroughly  equipped,  but  the  netdesome  harwe  furiously  and  presently 
ran  with  him  out  of  sight.  Neither  horae  nor  man  was  ever  seen  any  more. 
The  astonished  tawnies  howled  after  one  of  their  nobility,  disappearing  by 
such  an  unexpected  accident  A  few  days  after,  they  found  one  of  his  legt^ 
(and  that  was  all,)  which  they  buried  in  Capt  Braekd  a  cellar,  with  abundance 
of  lamentation," 

Here  we  cannot  but  too  plainly  discover  the  same  spirit  in  the  narrator, 
which  must  have  actuated  tne  authors  of  the  deed.^  He  who  laughs  at  crime 
is  a  participator  in  it — ^From  these,  we  pass  to  afibirs  of  fitr  greater  notoriety 
in  our  eastern  history ;  and  shall  close  this  chapter  with  two  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  its  Indian  warfiire.  ^ 

Mooo,  the  chief  sachem  of  Norridgewok  in  1724,  may  very  appropri- 
ately stand  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  the  first  event  How  long  he  liad 
been  sachem  at  that  period,  we  have  not  discovered,  but  he  is  mentioned 
by  the  English  historians,  as  the  old  chief  of  Norridgewok  at  that  time. 
Notwithstanding  Mogg  was  the  chief  Indian  of  the  viUage  of  Nerigwok,  on 
as  Father  Charievoix  writes  it,  Narantsoak,  there  was  a  French  priest  settled 
here,  to  whom  the  Indians  were  eil  devotedness ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  undertook  no  enterprise  without  his  knowledge  and  consent  The 
name  of  this  man,  according  to  our  English  authors,  was  RatU,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  historian,  (SiaHevoix^  it  was  Rade,^  The  depredations  of 
the  Ab^naquis,  as  these  Indians  were  called  by  ^ose  who  lived  among  thenii 


•  FtithaUofe^t  Ind.  Wan,  86. 

1  MS.  among  the  filet  in  our  state-boose 
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were,  therefore,  directly  charged  by  the  English  upon  Father  Rode ;  henca 
their  first  step  was  to  offer  a  reward  for  bis  head.*  The  object  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Colonel  ffestbrook,  in  1722,  was  ostensibly  to  seize  upon  him,  but  he 
found  the  village  deserted,  and  nothing  was  effected  by  the  expedition  but 
the  burning  of  the  place.  Father  Rode  was  the  last  diat  left  it,  which  he 
did  at  the  same  time  it  was  entered  by  the  enemy;  having  first  secured  the 
sacred  vases  of  his  temple  and  the  ornaments  of  its  altar.  The  English 
made  search  for  the  fugitives,  but  without  success,  although,  at  one  time, 
they  were  within  about  eight  feet  of  the  very  tree  that  screened  the  object 
for  which  they  sought  Thus  the  French  considered  that  it  was  by  a  remark- 
able interposition  of  Providence,  or,  as  Charlevoix  expresses  it,  par  une  main 
ifwuibley  that  Father  Rasle  did  not  fall  into  their  hands. 

Determined  on  destroying  this  assemblage  of  Indians,  which  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  whole  eastern  country,  at  this  time,  the  English,  two 
years  ailer,  1724,  sent  out  a  force,  consisting  of  208  men  and  three  Mohawk 
Indians,  under  Captains  MouUon^  Harmon,  and  Boumtj  to  humble  them. 
They  came  upon  the  Ullage,  the  23  August,  when  there  was  not  a  man  in 
anns  to  oppose  them.  They  had  left  40  of  their  men  at  Teconet  Falls, 
which  IS  now  within  the  town  of  Winslow,  upon  the  Kennebeck,  and  about 
two  miles  below  WaterviUe  college,  upon  tne  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  English  had  divided  themselves  into  three  squadrons :  80,  under  Har- 
matij  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route,  thinking  to  surprise  some  in  their 
corn-fields,  while  MouUonj  with  80  more,  proceeded  directly  for  the  village, 
whicl^  being  surroimded  by  trees,  could  not  be  seen  until  they  were  close 
upon  it  All  were  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  English  advanced  slowly  and 
in  perfect  silence.  When  pretty  near,  an  Indian  came  out  of  his  wigwam, 
and,  accidently  disc4>vering  the  English,  ran  in  and  seized  his  gun,  and 
giving  the  war-whoop,  in  a  few  minutes  the  warriors  were  all  in  arms,  and 
advancing  to  meet  them.  MouUon  ordered  his  men  not  to  fire  until  the 
Indians  had  made  the  first  discharse.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and,  as  he 
expected,  they  overshot  the  Enffliui,  who  then  fired  upon  them,  in  their 
turn,  and  did  great  execution.  When  the  Indians  had  given  another  voUe^r^ 
they  fied  with  great  precipitation  to  the  river,  whither  the  chief  of  thenr 
women  and  children  had  also  fled  during  the  fight  Some  of  the  Englisb 
pursued  and  killed  many  of  them  in  the  river,  and  others  foil  to  piUaging 
and  burning  the  village.  M(^g  disdained  to  fly  with  the  rest,  but  kept  pos- 
session of  a  wigwam,  fi!t)m  which  he  &ced  upon  the  pillagers.  In  one  of 
his  discharees  he  killed  a  Mohawk,  whose  brother  observing  it,  rushed  upon 
and  killed  him ;  and  thus  ended  the  strife.  There  were  tubout  60  warriors 
in  the  place,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  killed. 

The  fiimous  RasU  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  from  which  he  fired  upon 
the  English ;  and,  having  wounded  one,  Lieutenant  Jaque$,\  ofNewbury,  X  burst 
open  the  door,  and  shot  him  through  the  head ;  although  MoulUm  had  given 
orders  that  none  ahould  kill  him.  He  had  an  English  boy  with  him,  about 
14  years  old,  who  had  been  taken  some  time  before  from  the  frontiers,  and 
whom  the  English  reported  Rcuk  was  about  to  kilL  Great  brutality  and 
ferocity  are  chargeable  to  the  English  in  this  affiiir,  according  to  their  own 
account ;  such  as  killing  women  and  children,  and  scalping  and  mangling 
the  body  of  Father  Rode. 

There  was  here  a  handsome  church,  with  a  bell,  on  which  the  English 
committed  a  double  sacrilege,  first  robbing  it,  then  setting  it  on  fire ;  herein 
surpassing  the  act  of  the  firat  English  circumnavigator,  in  his  depredations 
upon  the  Spaniards  in  South  America ;  for  he  only  took  away  the  gold  and 
—  -  -  "  -  - 

*  "  ApriM  phui€ur»  tentative^,  (Pahord  pour  engager  cet  Mowocugta  par  Us  ojfrtM  et  let 
promeuea Ui phu s^duuaniet  h U Uvrer  aux  Anglm, ou du  nutins  ale  renooyer  it  Quebec,  ei 
A  prendre  en  ea  place  un  de  Uure  numttrea ;  enntUe  pour  U  aurpendre  et  pour  PenleoVf  let 
AfurUris  reeolue  de  e'en  defnrej  auoup/^il  leur  en  dCd  eofUer,  wurent  $a  tHe  itprix,  ei prombrttd 
wiUe  tirnrea  aterliag  h  eeUdf  qu^  Co,  leur  porteroit,"    CharleooiXf  ut  supra. 

t  Who,  1  conclude,  was  a  volunteer,  as  I  do  not  find  hts  name  upon  die  retnm  made  by 
MoulUm,  which  is  upon  file  in  the  garret,  west  wing  of  our  state-house. 

X  Manuscript  History  of  Newbury,  by  Joekua  Coffin,  S.  H.  S..  which,  should  the  wwjd 
ever  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  in  print,  we  will  insure  them  not  only  great  gratification,  bal 
a  fund  of  amusement 
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■ilver  veMels  of  a  church,  and  its  crucifix,  because  it  was  of  muey  gold,  aet 
about  with  diamonds,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  advice  of  hia  chaplain.  **  This 
might  pass,"  says  a  reverend  author,  **  for  aea  divini^,  but  justice  is  quite 
another  thing.**  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  inquure  here  what  kind  of 
dmniiy  would  authorize  the  acts  recorded  in  these  wars,  or  indeed  any  wars. 

Upon  this  memoraMe  event  in  our  early  annals,  Father  Charitvoix  should 
be  heard.  There  were  not,  says  he,  at  the  tkne  the  attack  was  made,  above 
50  warriors  at  Neridgewok ;  these  seized  their  arms,  and  run  in  disorder,  not 
to  defend  the  place  against  an  enemy,  who  was  already  in  it,  but  to  &vor  the 
flight  of  the  women,  the  old  men  and  the  children,  and  to  give  them  time  to 
gam  the  side  of  the  river,  which  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  English. 
Father  Rasle,  warned  by  tlie  clamors  and  tumult,  and  the  danger  in  which 
he  found  his  proselytes,  ran  to  present  himself  to  the  assailants,  hoping  to 
draw  all  their  fury  upon  him,  that  thereby  ha  might  prove  the  saLvaiion  of 
his  fiock.  His  hope  was  vain ;  for  hardly  had  he  discovered  himself  when 
the  English  raised  a  great  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  shot, 
by  which  he  fell  dead  near  to  the  cross  which  he  had  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  village :  seyen  Indians  who  attendad  him,  and  who  endeavored  to 
shield  him  with  their  own  bodies,  fell'>dead  at  his  side.  Thus  died  this 
charitable  pastor,  giving  his  life  for  his  sheep,  after  37  years  of  painful  labors. 

Although  the  English  shot  near  2000  muskets,  they  killed  but  30  and 
wounded  40.  They  spared  not  the  church,  which,  after  they  had  indignantly 
profaned  its  sacred  vases,  and  the  adorable  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  set  on 
fire.  They  then  retired  with  precipitation,*  having  been  seized  with  a  sud- 
den panic  The  Indians  returned  immediately  into  the  village ;  and  their 
first  care,  while  the  women  sought  plants  and  herbs  proper  to  heal  the 
wounded,  was  to  shed  tears  upon  the  body  of  their  holy  missionaiy.  They 
found  him  pierced  with  a  thousand  shot,  his  scalp  taken  off,  his  skull  frac^ 
tured  with  hatchets,  his  mouth  and  eyes  filled  vrith  dirt,  the  bones  of  hia 
legs  broken,  and  all  his  members  mutilated  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  f 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  fUl  of  RaaU,  by  a  iNrother  of  the  faith ;  a  deplo- 
rable picture,  by  whomsoever  related !  Of  the  truth  of  its  main  piBirticuJan 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  translar 
tion  with  the  account  preceding  it  There  were,  besides  Mogg,  other  chief 
Indians,  who  fell  that  day;  **Bomabsbn,  Mooo,  Wissemem bt.  Job,  Caba- 
BESETT,  and  BoMABEEii's  son-iu-law,  all  fimious  warriorsL"  The  inhumanity 
of  the  English  on  this  occasion,  especially  to  the  women  and  children, 
cannot  be  excused.    It  greatly  eclipses  the  lustre  of  the  victory. 

Hcuman  was  the  general  in  the  expedition,  |  and,  for  a  time,  had  the  honor 
of  it ;  but  MouUon,  according  to  Govemop  MukJanmnh  achieved  the  victoiy,  and 
it  vnis  aflerward. acknowledged  by  the  country.  He  was. a  prisoner,  wnion  a 
amaU  boy,  among  the  eastern  Indians,  being  among  those  taken  at  the 
destruction  of.  York,,  in  1692L  He  died  at  York,  30  July,  1765,  aged  77. 
The  township  of  Moultonborciugh,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  named  firosoi 
him,  and -many  of  his  posterity  reside  'there  at  the  present  day. 

Under  the  head  Pavgut,  we  sfaaU  proceed  to  narrate  our  last  event  iix  the 
present  chapter,,  than  which,  may  be,  few,  if  any,  are  oftener  mentioned  in 
New  England  stoiy. 

Pauous,  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  with  the  ^glish  under  Captain 
Lovewell,  in  1725,  was  chief  of  the  Pequawkets.  Fryeburg,  in  Maine,  now 
includes  the. principal  place  of  their  former  residence,  and  the  place  where 
the  battle  was  fought  It  was  near  a  considerable  body  of  water,  called 
Saeo  P^ndy  which  is  the  source  Of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  cruel 
and  barbarous  murders  almost  daily  committed  by  the  Indians  upon  the 
defenceless  frontier  inhabitants,' caused  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
to  blSer  a  bounty  of  X 100  for  every  Indian's  scalp.    Among  theezeundeM 


''^'Tbcv  'eiieaH|Md*lhe  ^foUowisgroighi  io  the  .lodlan-  wigwams,  under  a  guaid  of  osly  40 
men.    mtcfunaoHf  \u  312. 

i  1 4iifloire  >€tMiefale  de  KoaveHe  Knnce,  IL  ^8S-^ 

*^i  Hedidaot«iftveai:tke  viUwra  iiUntnasr  «igbty  when ' the. aetion  was  over.    HuUkkih 
ii.  313. 
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performed  by  Lovtwdly  previous  to  that  in  which  he  was  killed,  the  most 
miportant  was  that  to  the  head  of  Salmon-fall  River,  now  Wakefield,  m 
New  Hampshire.  *  With  40  men,  he  came  upon  a  small  company  of  ten 
Indians,  who  were  asleep  by  their  fires,  and,  by  stationing  his  men  advan- 
tageously, killed  all  of  them.  This  bloody  deed  was  performed  near  the 
shore  of  a  pond,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  LoveweWs  Pond, 
After  tfiJsin^  off  their  scalps,  these  40  warriors  marched  to  Boston  in  great 
triumph,  ynih  the  ten  scalps  extended  upon  hoops,  displayed  in  the  Indian 
manner,  and  for  which  they  received  £1000.  This  exploit  was  the  more 
lauded,  as  it  was  supposed  that  these  ten  Indians  were  upon  an  expedition 
against  ^e  English  upon  the  fixintiers;  having  new  guns,  much  ammuni- 
tion, and  spare  blankets  and  moccasons,  to  accommodate  captives.  This, 
however,  was  mere  conjecture;  and  whether  they  had  killed  firiends  or 
enemies,  was  not  quite  so  certain  as  that  they  had  killed  Indians. 

It  is  said  that  Paugus  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  English,  and  per- 
sonally to  many  of  LovewelTs  men.  That  his  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
firontiers,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  that  his  appearance  at  Pequawket,  when 
met  by  LmewdLy  was  enough  to  have  struck  terror  into  all  that  beheld  him, 
may  not  be  questioned,  we  will  let  the  poetf  describe  him. 


1.  'Twu  Pau£U9  led  tbe  Pequ'k't  tribe : 
As  runs  the  Tox,  would  Paugtu  rtiu ; 
As  bowls  the  wild  wolf,  would  he  howl  3 
A  huge  beai>skiii  had  Paugtu  on. 


£.  But  Chamberlam,  of  Dunstable, 
One  whom  a  savage  ne'er  shall  slay, 
Met  PoM^us  by  the  water-side. 
And  shot  mm  dead  upon  that  day. 


The  second  in  command  among  the  Indians  on  that  memorable  day  ytbb 
named  WaAwa,  but  of  him  we  have  no  particulars.  Captain  LoveweU 
marched  out  fi-om  Dunstable  vfith  46  men,  about  the  16  April,  1725,  of  which 
event  the  poet  thus  speaks : — 


3.  What  time  the  noble  LoveweU  came. 
With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable, 
The  cruel  Pequ'k't  tribe  to  tame. 
MTtth  anns  and  bloodshed  terrible. 

4i  With  Laveu>eUhn,veJ<^n  Harvoood  came ; 
From  wife  and  babes'  twas  hard  to  part ; 
Young  Harwood  look  her  b^  the  hand, 
And  bound  the  weeper  to  his  heart 

5.  "  Repress  that  tear,  my  Mary,  dear, 
Said  Harwood  to  his  loving  wife  3 
It  tries  me  hard  to  leave  thee  here. 
And  seek  in  distant  woods  the  strife. 

6.  "  When  gone,  my  Marv,  think  of  me. 
And  pray  to  God  that  I  may  be 
Such  as  one  ought  that  lives  for  thee, 
And  come  at  last  in  victory.^' 


7.  Thus  left  youn^  Harwood,  babe  and  wife; 
With  accent  wild  she  bade  adieu : 

It  grieved  those  lovers  much  to  part, 
So  fond  and  fair,  so  kind  and  true. 

8.  John  Harwood  died  all  bathed  in  blood. 
When  he  had  fought  till  set  of  day ; 
And  many  more  we  may  not  name, 
Fell  in  that  bloody  battle  fray. 

9.  When  news  did  come  to  HarwootPt  wife. 
That  he  with  LoveweU  fought  and  died ; 
Far  in  the  wilds  had  i^ven  his  life 

Nor  more  would  in  this  hcnne  abide  3 

10.  Such  grief  did  seize  upon  her  mind. 
Such  sorrow  filled  her  faithfiil  breast, 
On  earth  she  ne'er  found  peace  again. 
But  followed  Harwood  to  his  rest. 


They  arrived  near  the  place  where  thej  expected  to  find  Indians,  on  the 
7  May ;  and,  early  the  next  mominff,  while  at  prayers,  heard  a  g:im,  wliich 
they  rightly  suspected  to  be  fired  By  some  of  Paugtu^s  men,  and  imme- 
diately prepared  for  an  encounter.  Divesting  themselves  of  their  packs, 
they  marched  forward  to  discover  the  enemy.  But  not  knowing  in  what 
direction  to  proceed,  they  marched  in  an  opposite  direction  fi-om  the  In- 
dians. This  gave  Paugua  great  advantage;  who,  following  their  tracks, 
soon  fell  in  with  their  packs,  fit>m  which  he  learned  their  strength.  Being 
encouraged  by  his  superior  numbers,  Paugtu  courted  the  conflict,  and  pur- 
sued the  English  with  ardor.    His  number  of  men  was  said  to  have  been 


*  In  December  of  the  previous  year,  (1724,)  with  a  few  followers,  he  made  an  expedition  to 
tbe  north-east  of  Winnipisiogee  Lake,  in  which  he  killed  one  and  took  another  prisoner.  For 
these  he  received  the  bounty  offered  by  government. 

t  The  editors  or  publishers  of  the  N.  H.  collections  have  inserted  the  above  lines,  ni 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Chevy  Chase ;  but  whence  they  were  obtained^  or  who  was  their 
author,  they  do  not  inform  us  j  perhaps,  like  that  of  which  they  are  an  imitation,  the  author 
ranaiBS  unknown.    We  give  it  entire. 
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80y  while  that  of  the  Englieh  consisted  of  no  more  than  34,  haTinjor  left  ten 
in  a  fort,  which  they  built  at  Ossipee ;  and  one,  an  Indian  named  jro6y,  had 
before  retmned  home,  on  account  of  lameness.  The  fort  at  Ossipee  was  for 
a  retreat  in  case  of  emergency,  and  to  serve  as  a  deposit  of  part  of  their 
provisions,  of  which  they  disencumbered  themselves  before  leaving  it 

Afler  marching  -a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  their  encamp- 
ment on  the  morning  of  the  8  *  May,  Ensign  Wyman  discovered  an  Indian, 
who  was  out  hunting,  having  in  one  hand  some  rowls  he  had  just  killed,  and 
in  the  other,  two  gons.  There  can  be  no  probability  that  he  thought  of  meeting 
an  enemy,  but  no  sooner  was  he  discovered  by  the  English,  than  several  guna 
were  fired  at  him,  but  missed  him.  Seeing  that  sure  deiUh  was  his  lot,  this 
valiant  Indian  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  his  last  breath ;  and  the  action  was 
as  speedy  as  the  thought :  his  gun  was  levelled  at  the  English,  and  Lovtwdl 
was  mortally  wounded  Ensign  fVymasij  taking  deliberate  aim,  killed  the  poor 
hunter ;  which  action  our  poet  describes  in  glowing  terms  as  follows : 

11.  8eth  fVymon,  wbo  in  Wobuni  lived,  12.  The  savage  had  been  seeking  icame ; 
A  marksman  be  of  courage  trae,  Two  guns,  and  eke  a  knife,  be  bore, 

Shot  the  first  Indian  whom  tbev  saw ;  And  two  black  ducks  were  in  his  band  j 

Sheer  through  his  heart  the  bullet  flew.  He  shrieked,  and  feU  to  riae  do  moie. 

He  was  eealped  by  the  chaplain  and  another,  and  then  they  marched 
again  by  the  way  they  came,  to  recover  their  packs.  This  movement  was 
expected  by  the  wilv  Pauous,  and  he  accordingly  prepared  an  ambuah  to 
cut  them  ofl^  or  to  take  them  prisoners,  as  fortune  should  wilL 

13.  Anon,  there  eighty  Indians  raae,  li.  Jolm  Looetcellf  captain  of  the  band. 

Who'd  hid  themselves  in  ambush  dread;  His  sword  he  waved,  that  glittered  bright, 

-'Dieir  knives  they  shook,  their  guns  they  For  the  last  Ume  he  cheered  his  men, 

aimed,  And  led  them  onward  to  the  figihL 

The  famous  Paugtu  at  their  head. 

When  the  Indians  rose  fh>m  their  coverts,  they  nearly  encircled  the 
English,  but  seemed  loath  to  begin  the  fight ;  and  were,  no  doubt,  in  hopes 
that  the  English,  seeing  their  numbers,  would  yield  wiUiout  a  battle ;  and, 
therofbre,  nuide  towards  them  inth  their  ffuns  presented,  and  threw  away 
their  first  fire.  They  then  held  up  ropes  which  they  had  provided  for  secur- 
ing captives,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  have  quarter.  This  only  encour- 
aged tne  English,  who  answered  ''only  at  the  muzzles  of  their  ffiins;"  and 
they  rushed  toward  the  Indians,  fired  as  they  pressed  on,  and,  killing  man^, 
drove  them  several  rods.  But  they  soon  rallied  and  fired  vigorously  m 
their  turn,  and  obliged  the  English  to  retreat,  leaving  nine  dead  and  three 
wounded,  where  the  battle  began.  Lovewdly  though  mortally  wounded  be- 
fore, had  led  his  men  imtil  this  time,  but  fell  before  the  retreat 

Although  we  transpose  the  verses  in  the  song,  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  fiffht,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  entirely  their  irregtilar- 
ity  in  reference  to  it  Bv  the  next  that  follow,  it  would  seem,  that  Lovewdl 
received  a  second  wound  before  he  fell 

15. "  Fight  on,  fight  on,''  brave  LovewU  said }  16.  Good  heavens !  ia  this  a  time  for  prayer  f 
''  Fight  on,  while  Heayen  ahall  give  yoa  la  this  a  time  to  worship  God ; 

breath ! "  When  LovnotlC*  men  are  dying  fast, 

An  Indian  ball  then  pierced  fiim  through,  And  PaatgiW  tribe  hath  fell  the  rod  T 

And  LoveweU  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

Li  this  16th  verse  the  poet,  perhaps,  had  reference  to  the  morning  prayer, 
which  Mr,  i^^ye,  the  chaplain,  maoe  before  marching,  on  the  day  of  the 
battle ;  or,  perhi^w,  more  proUtbly,  to  the  ejaculations  lie  made  on  the  field 
after  he  was  mortally  wounded,  ui  die  mominf  he  prayed  thus  patriotically : 
^  We  came  out  to  meet  the  enemy ;  we  have  afi  along  prayed  God  we  might 
find  them ;  we  had  rather  trust  Providence  with  our  fives ;  yea,  die  for  our 
coimtry,  than  try  to  return  without  seeing  them,  if  we  might;  and  be  called 
cowards  for  our  pains.*'  f 

*  This  was  O.  S.  and  corresponds  to  May  19,  N.  8.    See  note  in  last  ehapter. 
t  Address  of  C  B,  Demu,  (p.  17,)  delivered  at  Fryeburg,  100  years  aAer  the  light 
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17.  Tlie  chaplain's  naaie  wat  JonaAait Fryt ;    21 .  "  ComeliHker, FarwtU," uadroangFrift, 
In  AndOTer  hU  father  dwelt,  "  You  sae  that  I'm  about  to  <ue  j 

Aod  oA  with  LooewdPs  men  he'd  prayed,  Now  for  the  love  1  bear  to  you, 

Before  the  mortal  wouad  he  fiilt  When  cold  in  death  mj*  b<MMt  shall  lie ; 

18.  A  man  was  he  of  comely  form,  22.  "  Go  thou  and  see  my  parents  dear, 
Polished  and  brave,  well  learnt  and  kind  3  And  tell  them  you  stood  by  me  here ; 
Old  Harvard's  learned  halls  he  left,                   Console  them  when  they  cry,  Alas  t 
Far  in  the  wiMs  a  grave  to  find.                        And  wipe  away  the  fallmg  tear." 

19.  Ah !  now  his  blood-red  arm  he  lifts,  23.  Lieutenant  Fanoell  took  his  hand, 
His  dosing  lids  he  tries  to  raise ;  His  arm  around  his  neck  he  threw, 

And  speak  oace  more  before  he  dies,  And- said,  **  Brave  chaplain,  I  coiud  wish 

In  supplication  and  in  praise.  That  Heaven  had  made  me  die  for  you." 

90.  He  prays  kind  Heaven  to  ipant  snccess,  24.  The  chaplain  on  kind  FarwflPt  breast, 
Brave  umaoeWt  men  to  gpwde  and  bless.  Bloody,  and  lan^ishingp,  he  fell ; 

And  when  they've  shed  their  heads'-bloQa  Nor  afler  that,  said  more  bat  this, 

true,  " I  love  thee,  soldier ;  fiure  thee  Weill" 

To  raise  them  all  to  h^piness. 

*  The  fight  continued,"  says  the  Reverend  Mr.  i^fmmeff,  <*  very  fiirious  and 
obstinate  till  towards  night  The  Indians  roaring  and  veiling  and  howling 
like  wolves,  barking  like  dogs,  and  making  all  sorts  of  hideous  noises :  the 
English  frequendy  shouting  and  huzzaing,  as  they  did  after  the  first  round. 
At  one  time  Captain  fVyman  is  confident  they  were  sot  to  Powawing,  by 
their  striking  on  the  groimd,  and  other  odd  motions ;  but  at  length  Wyman 
crept  up  towards  thetti,  and,  firing  amongst  them,  shot  the  chief  Powaw,  and 
broke  up  their  meeting."  * 

26.  Good  heavens !  they  dance  the  powow    26. ''  What  means  this  dance,  this  powow 

dance,  dance  ?  " 

What  horrid  yeUs  the  forest  AH !  Stem  Wymam  said ;  with  wondrous  art, 

The  grim  bear  crouches  in  his  den,  He  crept  full  near,  bis  rifle  aimed, 

The  eagle  seeks  the  distant  hilL  And  sliot  the  leader  through  the  heart. 

The  first  of  the  fi)llowing  stanzas  is  very  happily  conceived,  and  althoudi 
not  in  the  order  of  the  poet,  is  as  appropriate  here,  aa  where  it  originaOy 
stood. 

27.  Tliencfid  the  crimson  streams,  that  flow'd,  28.  Ah !  many  a  wife  shall  rend  her  hair. 
Seem  like  the  waters  of  the  brook,  And  many  a  child  cry,  "  Woe  is  me," 
That  brif^tly  shine,  that  loudly  dash,                  When  messengers  the  news  shall  bear. 
Far  down  the  cliflb  of  Agioebook.  t  Of  i«ooeioetf's-dear-bougfat  vietoiy. 

*  Narrative  of  the  fight  at  Pimiracket,  vii. 

t  The  Indien  name  of  the  Wnite  Mountains,  or,  as  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  would 
say.  White  Hills.  The  natives  believed  the  summits  of  these  mountains  to  be  inhabited  by 
invisible  beings,  bat  whether  good  or  evil  we  are  not  informed.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importanee, 
aiace  they  reverenced  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

It  is  always. highly  gratifying  to  the  curious  to  observe  how  people  primitively  viewed 
objects  which  have  become  fMiifiar  to  them.  We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  Mr. 
/oMe/yn's  description  of  the  White  Mountains,  not  for  its  accuracy^  but  for  its  curious  extrava- 
gance. **  Four  score  miles,  (upon  a  direct  line,)  to  the  N.  W.  of  Scarborow,  a  ridee  of 
mountains  run  N.  W.  and  rl.  E.  an  hundred  lea^;ues,  known  by  the  name  of  the  White 
Mountains,  upon  which  lieth  snow  all  the  year,  and  is  a  landmaric  twenty  miles  off  at  sea.  It 
b  a  risinff  mund  from  the  sea  shore  tp  these  hills,  and  they  are  inaccessible  but  b^r  the  ^- 
lies  whicn  Uie  dissolved  snow  hath  made.  In  these  gullies  ttow  saven  bushes,  which  bemr 
taken  bold  ofj  are  a  (rood  help  to  the  eKmbiuff  discoverer,  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  of 
these  mountams,  is  a  large  level,  or  plain,  ora  day's  journey  over,  whereon  nothing  grows 
but  moss.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  plain  is  another  hill  called  the  Su^ar-loa/,  to  outward 
appearance  a  rude  heap  of  massie  stones  pOed  one  upon  another,  and  you  may,  as  you 
ascend,  step  from  one  stone  to  another,  as  if  you  were  going  op,a  pair  of  stairs,  but  winain|f 
still  about  the  hill,  till  you  come  to  the  top,  which  will  require  half  a  day's  time,  and  yet  it  is 
not  above  a  mile,  where  there  is  dso  a  level  of  about  an  acre  of  ground,  with  a  pond  of 
dear  water  in  the  midst  of  it,  which  you  may  hear  run  down,  but  bow  it  ascends  is  a  mystery. 
From  this  rocky  hill  you  may  see  the  whole  country  round  about ;  it  is  far  above  the  lower 
doods,  and  from  hence  we  beheld  a  vapor,  (like  a  great  pillar,)  drawn  up  by  Uie  sunpbeams 
out  of  a  great  lake,  or  pond,  into  the  au-,  where  it  was  formed  into  a  c  ood.  The  country 
bevood  these  Mis,  northward,  is  daunting  terrible,  bemg  foil  of  rocky  hills,  as  thick  as  OMte- 
faUb  hi  a  meadow,  and  eloathed  with  infinite  thick  woods."  New  EfV^f^^fff  ^^'"^^.pf  ^ 
Sad  lecoUectioni  are  associated  with  the  name  of  these  mountains.    The  destruction  of  liai^ 
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29.  With  footsteps  slow  shall  tnirellera  go,  90.  Old  men  shall  shake  their  heads,  and  say. 

Where  LovewtWM  pond  shines  clear  and  "  Sad  was  the  hour  and  terrible, 

bright,  When  Lowwell,  brave,  'gainst  Paugut 

And  mark  the  place  where  those  are  laid,  went, 

Who  fell  in  LovewdVi  bloody  fight.  With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable.'' 

If  miracles  had  not  then  ceased  in  the  land,  we  should  be  induced  to  pate 
to  their  credit  the  extraordinary  escape  of  several  of  the  wounded  English- 
men. Solomon  KeyeSj  having  received  three  wotrnda,  said  he  would  hide  him- 
self, and  die  in  a  secret  place,  where  the  Indians  could  not  find  him  to  get 
his  scalp.  As  he  crawled  upon  the  shore  of  the  pond,  at  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  he  found  a  canoe,  into  which  he  rolled  him- 
self and  was  drifted  away  by  the  wind.  To  his  great  astonishment,  he 
was  cast  ashore  at  no  great  distance  from  the  fort  at  Ossipee,  which  he  fbimd 
means  to  recover,  and  there  met  sevend  of  his  companions ;  and,  gaining 
strength,  returned  home  with  them. 

Those  who  escaped  did  not  leave  the  battle-ground  imtil  near  midnight 
When  they  arrived  at  the  fort,  they  expected  to  have  found  refreshment,  and 
those  they  had  left  as  a  reserve ;  but  a  fellow,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
who  deserted  the  rest  when  the  battle  benm,  and  fled  there,  so  fiightened 
them,  that  they  fled  in  great  confusion  and  dismay  to  their  homes. 

The  place  where  this  fight  took  place  was  50  miles  from  any  white  inhab- 
itants; and  that  any  should  have  sturived  the  famine  which  now  stared 
them  in  the  face,  is  almost  as  miraculous  as  that  they  should  have  escaped 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  courageous  warriors  of  Pavgua ;  yet  14  lived  to 
retiun  to  their  friends. 

Fifty  men,  from  New  Hampshire,  afterwards  marched  to  the  scene  of 
action,  where  they  found  and  biuied  the  dead.  They  foimd  but  three  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  was  Pttugus,  The  rest  were  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  away  when  they  retreated  from  the  batde. 

Thus  progressed  and  terminated  the  expedition  against  the  Pequawketsi 
And  although  the  whites  could  scarcely  claim  the  victory,  yet,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Narragansets,  the  Northern  Indians  received  a  blow  fit>m  which  they 
never  recovered.  With  the  Androsco^ns,  the  Pequawkets  soon  after  retired 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  River.  After  remaining  in  those 
regions  about  two  years,  they  separated,  and  the  Androscoggins  removed  to 
Canada,  where  they  were  afterwards  known  as  the  St  Francis  tribe.  The 
Pequaif^ets  remained  upon  the  Connecticut,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  were  under  a  chief  named  Phtup.  In  1728,  a  tract  of  coimtry, 
since  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  v^as  granted  to  the  men  that  went  out  with  LoveweU, 
and  it  for  some  time  bore  the  name  of  LoveweWs  Town, 

We  had  here  nearly  concluded  to  close  our  accoimt  of  this  affiiir,  but 
cannot  relieve  ourself  easily  of  the  recollection  of  the  following  song,  with- 
out Inserting  it,  although  we,  and  others,  have  elsewhere  published  it  It  is 
said  to  have  been  composed  the  same  year  of  the  fight,  and  for  several 
years  afterwards  was  the  most  beloved  song  in  all  New  £ngland : 

1.  Of  worthy  Captain  Laoewell  I  purpose  now  to  sing, 
How  valiantly  he  served  his  country  and  his  king ; 

He  and  his  valiant  soldiers  did  range  the  woods  mil  wide. 
And  hardships  they  endured  to  quell  the  Indian's  pride. 

2.  Twas  nigh  unto  Pigwacket,  on  the  eighA  day  of  May, 
They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  soon  after  break  of  day ; 

He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of  land, 
Which  leads  into  a  pond,  as  we're  made  to  understand. 

8.  Our  men  resolved  to  have  him,  and  travelled  two  miles  round, 
Until  they  met  the  Indian,  who  boldly  stood  his  ground : 
Then  speaks  up  Captain  LovnoeU,  "  Take  you  good  heed,"  says  he ; 
"  This  rogue  is  to  decoy  us,  I  very  plainly  see. 

occasioned  by  an  avalanche  at  the  celebrated  Notch,  in  18S6,  will  not  soon  be  foigottea. 
Mr.  Moore,  of  Concord,  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  the  Coll.  N.  H.  Hist  Soe. 
voLiii.  «-."-» 
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4.  "  The  Indians  lie  in  ambosb,  in  some  place  nigfa  at  hand, 
In  order  to  surround  us  upon  this  neck  of  land ; 
Therefore  well  march  in  order,  and  each  man  leave  his  paeki 
That  we  may  briskly  fight  them  when  they  shall  us  aUack.'^ 

5.  They  came  onto  this  Indian,  who  did  them  thus  de^ ; 

As  soon  as  they  came  nigh  him,  two  suns  ho  did  let  fly, 
Which  wounded  Captain  lAmetoeUf  ana  likewise  one  man  more; 
But  when  this  rogue  was  running,  they  laid  him  in  his  gore. 


not} 


7.  These  rebels  lay  in  ambosh,  this  very  place  hard  by. 
So  that  an  English  soldier  did  one  of  them  espy. 

And  cried  out,  "  Here's  an  Indian ! "  with  that  they  started  out, 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions,  and  hideously  did  shout 

8.  With  that  oar  valiant  Enclish  all  gave  a  loud  huzza, 
To  shew  the  rebel  Indians  they  feared  them  not  a  straw  3 
80  now  the  fight  began,  as  fiercely  as  could  be. 

The  Indians  ran  up  to  them,  but  soon  were  forced  to  flee. 

9.  Then  spake  up  Gaptam  LooewtUf  when  first  the  fisht  began, 
''  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes  I  you  see  they  fall  like  rain." 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 

A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gun  and  not  some  of  them  hit. 

10.  Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  best  our  soldiers  to  surround 
But  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  because  there  was  a  pond, 
To  which  our  men  retreated,  and  covered  all  the  rear ; 

The  rogues  were  foreed  to  flee  them,  although  they  skulked  for  fhar. 

11.  Two  logs  there  were  behind  them  that  close  together  lay. 
Without  being  discovered,  they  could  not  g«t  away ; 
Therefore  our  valiant  English  tney  travelled  in  a  row. 
And  at  a  handsome  distance  as  they  were  wont  to  go. 

IS.  nVas  ten  o'olock  in  the  morning  when  first  the  fight  begun. 
And  fiercely  did  contmue  till  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Excepting  that  the  Indians,  some  hours  before^  twas  night. 
Drew  ofl'mto  the  bushes  and  ceased  a  while  to  fight 

IS.  Bat  soon  again  returned  in  fierce  and  furious  mood. 
Shouting  as  in  the  morning,  but^et  not  half  so  loua, 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  so  thick  and  fast  they  fell. 
Scarce  twenty  of  their  number,  at  night  did  get  home  well. 

14.  And  that  our  valiant  English,  till  midnight  there  did  stay, 
To  see  whether  the  rebels  would  have  another  fray ; 

But  they  no  more  returning,  they  made  efl*  towards  their  home, 
And  brought  away  their  wounded  as  far  as  they  could  come. 

1 

15.  Of  all  oar  valiant  English,  there  were  bat  thirty-fbar, 
And  of  the  rebel  Indians,  Uiere  were  about  four  score, 
And  sixteen  of  our  English  did  safely  home  return : 

The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  for  which  we  all  must  moam. 

16.  Our  worthy  Captain  Loveaell  among  them  there  did  die  ; 

They  killed  Lieutenant  Robthu,  and  wounded  good  yoiuig  Fryt, 
IVho  was  our  English  chaplain ;  he  many  Indians  slew. 
And  some  of  them  he  scalped  when  bullets  round  him  flew. 

17  Young  FuUam  too  111  mention,  because  he  fought  so  well ; 
Endeavoring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he  fell, 
And  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fight  were  ne'er  dismayed. 
But  still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  JVyman  captain  made  $ 

18.  Who  shot  the  old  chief  Pauous,  which  did  the  foe  defeat. 
Then  set  his  men  in  order,  and  brought  off  the  retreat ; 
And  braving  manv  dangers  and  hardships  in  the  way. 
They  safe  arrived  at  Dunstable,  the  thirteenth  day  of  May. 

Id 
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CHAPTER  X 

JJu  St.  Frands  Indians — tLogen*  expedition  agmmat  C&em— Philip — Sabatis — 
Arnold's  expediticn — Natanis — The  modern  PenobicoU — ArrrBOit — Neptune — 
Captain  Francis — Susop  murders  an  En^ishman — Specimen  of  the  Penobscot 
language. — Rowles — his  prophecy — Blind  Will — Killed  hv  the  Mohawks — As- 
SACAMBuiT — Fioits  IVwiM  MM  ts  tutighud  hy  th4  king — JBiUadu  mnd  hums  Haver- 
hiOr-Uis  death. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  mention  was  made  of  the  St* 
Francis  Indians,  and,  aa  they  werej  a  part  of  them,  the  remiiaBt  of  the  once 
respectable  Androscoggins,*  their  history  will  here  be  resumed.  We  have 
already  related  some  ortheir  hardships  and  sufferings,  both  in  PhiUjPs  war 
and  the  French  wars  afterwards,  wnen  they  had  to  contend  with  the  old 
experienced  chief,  Colonel  Chjtnh ;  and  ako  their  seftere  disaster  in  opposing 
LoveiceU. 

After  their  arrival  upon  the  Lake  St  Francis^  from  which  theb  village  took 
its  name,  they  were  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  French  ecclesias- 
tics. Their  village,  in  1755,  consisted  of  about  40  wigwams  and  a  church, 
and  a  friar  resided  among  theno.  What  time  the  An(&oscog]§^  joined  the 
St  Francis  tribe  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  whenever  war  existed  between 
France  and  England,  they  generally  had  some  participation  in  it,  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  which  at  length  ended  in  their  almost  total  destruction, 
in  1759. 

Before  the  capture  of  Quebec,  in  that  year,  and  while  the  English  army 
under  General  Jlmherd  lay  at  Crown  Point,  an  expedition  against  St  Francis 
was  ordered  by  him ;  being  so  **  exasperated,"  says  Colonel  JtogerSf  **  at  the 
treatment  Capt  Ketinedy  had  received  from  those  Indians,  to  whom  he  had 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposals  of  peace,  who  had  been  by 
them  made  prisoner  vnth  his  party,  that  he  determined  to  bestow  upon  them 
a  signal  chastisement"  This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  ell  that  was 
charged  against  them,  for  Major  Rog«r$  continues,  **Tbe^  had,  within  my  own 
knowledge,  during  the  six  years  past,  killed  and  canned  away  more  than 
600  persons."    Accordingly  Major  Rogers  was  despatched  upon  this  enter- 

?rise  with  142  eftective  men,  including  officers,  and  a  few  Indians  of  the 
equawket  tribe,  under  Philip^  their  chief  It  was  a  most  perilous  undertak- 
ing ;  near  900  miles  of  wild  country  to  be  passed,  lale  iu  October,  1759. 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  towards  eveninff,  on  the  5  October, 
the  inhabitants  were  imocing  about  in  great  glee,  celebrating  a  wedding. 
Half  an  hour  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  English  fell  suddenly 
upon  them,  in  three  divisions,  and  completely  surprised  them,  killing  200 
Inilians,  and  capturing  a  few  womon  and  children-f  With  such  secrecy  and 
promptitude  did  the  fingKsh  act  on  this  occasion,  says  our  author,  ^tlmt  the 
enemy  had  no  time  to  recover  themselvea,  or  take  arms  in  t^eir  own  defence, 
until  they  Were  mostly  destroyed."  Some  few  ran  down  to  the  river  to  es- 
cape by  swimming  or  in  their  canoes,  but  were  pursued  and  destroyed. 
Their  village,  except  three  houses,  was  burnt,  and  Hiany  persons  in  it  By 
seven  o'clock  the  butchery  was  ended,  and  a  retreat  was  immediately  com- 
menced.   Two  Indian  boys  were  brought  away  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was 


•  "  At  St.  FraoQais,  from  some  of  Zangke*darafikiae.  or  people  from  Ou  imnUh  of  this  riner, 
I  learned,  that  tliey  call  it,  or  rather  its  banks,  Amilctmgasaiquoke,  or  banks  of  the  rtoer 
abounding  in  dried  meat"    KestdaTs  Traveb,  iii.  143. 

t  I  lately  received  a  leiter  from  a  centlemaii  who  subscribed  himself  ^  Joseph  Alex, 
Masta,  an  Indian  of  the  St.  Francis  tru)e/'  complaining  of  the  inaccurate  laccoant  given  by 
Major  Rogers  of  the  desUuction  of  ikat  tribe  j  but  as  tte  author  of  the  letter  docs  not  give 
an  account  himself,  nor  direct  me  where  I  can  obtain  one,  belter  than  I  have  used,  I  am  con- 
strained to  reprint  my  account  witliout  much  emendation.  The  only  facts  which  I  ranjifatber 
from  his  letter,  are,  that,  "  before  this  event  [Rogers's  Expedition]  took  place,  the  St.  I^aacit 
tribe  numbered  from  1800  to  SOOO  inhabitants  3  but  since,  this  numoer  has  made  rapid  decline, 
•imI  at  present  on  the  point  of  total  dissolution."    Letter,  dated  Vineennes,  Ft  26  ^pril,  1836. 
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named  Selatis.  The  Ehifflish  commander  says,  "  We  found  GOO  Bddps  hang- 
ing upon  poles  over  the  doors  of  their  wigwams." 

Although  the  English  had  made  such  havoc  among  the  Indians,  yet  a 
wretched  calami^  awaited  them  in  their  homeward  march.  They  had  but 
one  of  their  number  killed,  who  was  an  Indian,  and  six  wounded,  during  the 
massacre,  but  on  their  return  many  were  lost  in  the  wilderness,  starved  and 
frozen  to  death.  The  scenes  of  individual  suffering,  could  they  be  known, 
would  probably  exceed  those  which  followed  LoveweWs^ghL  Having  mis- 
taken the  Upper  for  the  Lower  Coos,  some  set  off  by  point  of  compass,  and 
were  never  heard  of  afler,  and  the  enemy  followed  and  cut  off  others.  But 
PMUfj  at  the  head  of  his  company,  made  good  his  retreat  without  losing  a 
man  m  the  way. 

Besides  this  expedition,  in  which  P/Ultp  was  one  of  "Rogers'  rangers,"  he 
was  at  the  capture  of  Lotdsburffh,  unoer  General  Anihaii^  and  was  the 
first  man  that  took  possession  of  the  fortress.* 

In  the  winter  of  1757,  when  the  English  and  French  armies  had  gone  into 
winter  quarters,  Colonel  Rogers  was  left  in  command  of  Fort  Edward, 
and  had  several  severe  battles  with  the  French  and  Indians  in  scouting 
expeditions.  In  one  of  these,  he  fell  in  with  a  superior  force  to  his  own, 
near  Ticonderoga,  and  lost  many  of  bis  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners.  This 
was  on  21  January.  The  chief,  PkiHp,  was  in  that  affhir,  and  acted  as  ser- 
geant Concerning  this  chief,  it  is  further  said  that  he  was  but  *<  half  Indian,* 
and  that  in  the  revolution,  he  joined  the  Americans,  saying  *^  he  was  a  whig 
Indian.*' 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  SkbaTis  or  Sabatis. 
There  were  sereral  of  the  name,  and  doubtless  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Abena- 
uuies;  and  hence  that  SabaHsy  captured  at  St  Francis,  was  descended 
mm  an  Abenaquis  family,  who  had  settled  there.  It  is  possible  also,  that 
be  may  be  the  same  who  aflerwards  resided,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Kennebeck,  with  a  brother  named  MianiB,  who  is  brought  to  our  notice 
in  the  accounts  f  of  General  ArnoUPs  expedition  through  that  region  in  the 
fall  of  1775 ;  but  this  is  conjecture.  However,  what  is  known  of  these  two 
brothers  follows. 

General  Arnold  having,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Kennebeck  River,  ordered  a 
small  band  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  army,  to  discover  and  mark  out  a 
route  for  it,  gave  strict  orders  that  MbUxmb  should  be  captured  or  killed.  This 
order  had  been  ^ven,  because  the  general  had  been  informed  that  he  had 
been  fixed  there  by  the  English  of  Canada,  as  a  spy,  to  give  information 
if  an  enemy  should  approach  in  that  direction.  But  this,  as  it  proved,  was 
fklse  information,  and  J^Tatanis  was  the  friend  of  the  Americans,  as  also  wae 
his  brotiier  SdboHsj  who  lived  about  seven  miles  higher  up  die  river,  above 
him. 

The  residence  of  Ndtemis  was  a  lonesome  place,  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river ;  his  cabin,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  green,  the  border  of  which  was 
beyond  musket  shot  from  it,  was  a  discovery  which  added  to  the  suspicions 
of  the  party,  who,  having  arrived  in  the  neighboriiood,4  October,  surrounded 
it  at  every  point,  and  run  in  upon  it  with  great  eagerness ;  expecting,  without 
doubt,  to  have  taken  him  prisoner.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  it  ap* 
peared  that  the  place  had  been  deserted  a  week.  Near  by,  at  the  shore 
of  the  river,  a  map  drawn  upon  birch  bark,  was  found  in  the  top 
of  a  stake,  very  accurately  delineating  the  courses  of  the  rivers  towards 
Canada,  and  lines  denoting  places  of  crossing  from  one  to  another.  This 
greatly  surprised  them,  but  they  profited  much  by  it  Nothing  was  seen  of 
any  Indians  during  t  le  excursion  of  the  exploring  pertv,  who,  after  about  23 
days,  in  which  they  suffered  ever^  thinff  but  death,  rejoined  the  army. 

When  the  army  had  arrived  within  the  bounds  of  Canada,  which  was  on 
the  4  November,  '*^  we  for  the  first  time,"  says  Mr.  Hemy,  **  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  worthy  and  respectable  Indian,  MUama^  and  his  brother,  Saba* 


*  Rogertf  Remiiuseences,  Appendix  to  new  edition. 

t  See  that  of  Judfe  John  J.  Henry,  32,  to  ^,  and  74,  &.c.    See  alio  SOvUb^t  Tablet,  n. 
fi09,  and  CoL  Maine  Hist  Soc.  i.  2QL 
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tisj  with  some  others  of  their  tribe."  JVotoim  went  to  each  of  the  companies 
of  spies,  and  shook  them  by  the  hand,  as  though  he  had  been  formerly 
acquainted  with  them.  He  explained  himself  by  tellinff  them,  that  he  had 
kept  close  to  them  all  the  time  they  were  making  their  discoYery  beyond  hia 
residence,  and  until  they  returned,  but  did  not  dare  to  make  himself 
known,  for  fear  they  wouid'kill  him — a  wise  resolution. 

Natanis  and  Sabatis,  with  17  others  of  their  tribe,  joined  the  armv 
on  the  River  Chaudiere,  and  marched  with  it  to  Canada.  When  the  attack 
on  Quebec  was  made,  f31  December,  1775,  Aatortu  was  wounded  by  a  shot 
through  the  wrist,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  general,  Caddony 
who  immediately  set  him  at  liberty.  These  were  the  first  ^dians  employed 
in  the  revolutionary  contest  by  the  Americans.* 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  momentous  undertaking  of  AmoU  without  re- 
questing the  reader  to  notice  how  many  men  of  note  and  eminence  survived 
its  ruins — General  Daniel  Morgan  of  Virginia,  then  a  captain— General  Henry 
Dearborn  of  Massachusetts,  of  uke  rank — 7\moih^  Bigdow  of  Massachusetts, 
a  major — Bxtwm  /.  Mejgs^  father  of  the  late  postmaster-general,  of  the  same 
rank — Samuel  Spring,  D.  D.  of  Newburvport,  a  chaplain — Aartm  Burr  of  New 
Jersey,  and  General  BenetUd  ./ImoM  of  Connecticutf  Numerous  others  de- 
serve e^ual  notice ;  but  it  is  not  our  province  to  enumerate  them  here.  And 
firom  this  digression  we  return  to  notice  another  chief  nearly  similar  in  name 
to  the  last. 

At  the  treaty  of  Georgetown,  on  Arrowsik  Island,  held  by  the  eastern 
tribes  with  the  English,  9  August,  1717,  Sabbadis,  as  his  name  was  then  writ- 
ten, appeared  for  the  Androecoggins.  Also  at  the  treaty  of  Casco,  dated 
25  July,  1727,  we  find  among  the  sixers  SahaiiMis  of  Arresagontacook.( 
What  part  Sabaiis  acted  in  the  tragedies  fiiom  1722  to  1725,  does  not  appear. 
In  the  HiSTORT  of  Maine§  we  find  the  following  passage  concerning  iSii6- 
haiistf  as  he  is  there  called.  **  In  1730,  a  chaplain  was  allowed  at  Fort  George ; 
and  it  was  in  this  place,  where  Sahbatiti,  the  Anasagunticook  sagamore,  re- 
auested  government  to  keep  some  supplies:  for,  said  he,  in  *ooU  winters  and 
aeioo  mows^  ny  Indians,  unMe  logo  to  rM  Ridmnond,  sometimes  suffer,*  " 

We  now  pass  to  our  own  tunes  to  notice  some  modem  Indians  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  In  1816,  the  Penobscot  tribe  at  Old  Town,)  having  lost  its 
saohem,  entered  upon  the  election  of  another.  It  was  some  months  before 
they  could  ame  upon  a  successor,  although  it  is  then*  custom  to  elect  a  near 
relation  of  the  deceased.  At  length  party  spirit  having  ran  unreasonably 
high,  their  priest,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  interfered,  and  they  forsook  the 
ri^  candiclates,  and  elected  John  Mteon.  This  man,  it  is  said,  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Baron  de  Saint  Castiens,  The  induction  into  ofike  took  place 
19  September,  181d  At  the  same  time  John  JS/ephme  was  constituted  his 
lieutenant,  and  Captain  Drancis  and  another  were  confirmed  as  chief 
captains. 

A  specimen  of  modem  oratory  among  these  Indians  is  given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, who  heard  it,  in  his  Histoet  of  Mainb.  It  was  made  in  a  court, 
by  John  A/eptune,  in  extenuation  of  the  murder  of  one  Knight,  by  Peol  Susup. 
The  case  was  nearly  as  follows :  In  the  evening  of  28  June,  1816,  this  Indian 
was  intoxicated,  and  at  the  tavern  of  said  Knight  at  Bangor,  (whether  he  had 
procured  liquor  there  with  which  to  intoxicate  himself,  we  are  not  informed,] 
and  beinff  noisy  and  turbulent.  Knight  endeavored  to  expel  him  from  his 
house.  Having  thmst  him  out  of  door,  he  endeavored  to  drive  him  away, 
and  in  the  attempt  was  stabbed,  and  immediately  died.  On  his  arrest,  Susup 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  but  said  he  was  in  liquor,  and  that  Enight  abused 


•  Judge  Henry f  76. 

t  Henry,  oar  authority  before  mcntioaod,  w^  a  private,  aged  but  16,  who  ran  away  from 
his  father,  aofl  joined  the  araiv  clandestinely;  ho  died  in  1810,  aged  52.  Morgan  died  in 
1802,  set.  65  j  Dearborn  in  18©,  act.  78:  Mag9  in  1823 ;  Spring  in  1819,  aet  73 :  Arnold  in 
1801,  at  London,  set.  61  j  Burr  died  in  New  York,  in  1836. 

t  Coll.  N.  H.  HUt.  9oc.  u.  242. 260.  A  WiUiamton,  ii.  159. 

I  In  1811,  this  tribe  consisted  of  but  57  families,  and  241  persons.  In  1820  there  were  277 
louls.  Their  increase,  says  Dr.  Morttf  Appendix  to  Irdiak  Rxpobt,  65,  is  owing  to  an 
obligation  of  the  chieft  imposed  upon  their  yoong  men  to  marry  eariy. 
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• 
bim,  or  he  had  not  done  it  Being  brought  to  trial  in  June  the  next  year  at 
Castine,  by  advice  of  counsel,  he  pleaded  fwt  guiUy ;  and  after  a  day  spent  in 
his  trial,  a  verdict  was  rendered,  according  to  the  defence  set  up,  tmm- 
daughUr,  Suaup  had  a  wife  and  several  children ;  fotu*  of  whom,  with  their 
mother,  were  present,  as  were  nuiny  other  Indians  from  St  Johns  and  Paasa- 
maquoddy,  besides  a  great  crowd  of  whites. 

After  sentence  was  declared,  Su$up  was  asked  by  the  court  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  for  himself;  to  which  he  replied,  **  John  Neptune  will  apeak  far 
me."  Neptune  rose  up,  and,  having  advanced  towards  the  judges,  delib- 
erately said,  in  English, 

<*  You  know  ymar  people  do  mg  Indiani  greed  deal  wrong,  Thty  abuse  them 
very  much^-yes  they  murder  them ;  then  they  walk  right  off—^nobothf  touches  them, 
Tme  makes  my  heart  bum.  WeU^  then  my  huHans  say^  we  wQl  go  kUl  your  very 
had  and  wicked  men,  JVb,  IteWem  never  do  that  thing,  we  are  brothers.  Some 
time  ago  a  very  bad  man  *  about  Boston,  shot  an  Indian  dead.  Your  people  saH 
surely  lie  should  die,  but  it  was  not  so.  In  (he  great  prison  house  he  eats  and  U»es 
to  thxs  day,  Certaifdy  he  never  dies  for  killing  Indian,  My  brothers  say  Id  thai 
Uoodyman ^free — Peol  Susup  too.  So  we  wish.  HopefUs  the  heaHs  of  us 
aU-^Peace  %s  good.  These,  my  Indians,  love  U  well,  Tn^  smUe  under  its  shade. 
The  white  men  and  red  men  must  be  always  Jritnds.  J%e  Great  Spirit  is  out 
father,— I  speak  what  IfeeU* 

^  Susup  was  sentenced  to  Wnother  year's  imprisonment,  and  required  to  find 
sureties  n>r  keeping  the  peace  two  years,  in  the  penal  sum  of  500  dollars  s 
when  John  ATeptune,  Squire  Jo  Merry  N'eptune,  of  his  own  tribe,  Capt  Solm&nd, 
from  Passamaquoddy,  and  Capt  Jo  Tomer,  fh>m  the  River  St  Johns,  became 
his  sureties  in  the  cognizance."  f 

Captain  FVancis,  me  first  captain  of  the  tribe,  has  been  mentioned,  and 
who,  according  to  the  historian  of  Maine,  is  a  man  of  good  understanding.  If 
the  information  he  has  given  concerning  the  eastern  mdians  be  correct, — and 
we  see  no  cause  to  doubt  it^ — ^it  is  of  much  value,  and  no  less  interest  Ho 
assured  Mr.  fFUliamson,  "that  all  the  tribes  between  the  Saco  and  the  St 
Johns,  both  inclusive,  are  brothers;  that  the  eldest  lived  on  the  Saco;  that 
each  tribe  is  younger  as  we  pass  eastward,  like  the  sons  of  the  same  father, 
though  the  one  at  Passamaquoddy  i  is  the  youngest  of  all,  proceeding  from 
those  upon  the  River  St  Johns  and  Penobscot^  *  Mways^  he  afiirms,"' i  eould 
understand edl  these  brothers  very  weUwhenthey  speak ;  but  when  the Mickmaks  at 
the  Mgonquins,  or  Canada  Indians  talk,  I  cannot  tell  all  what  they  say,^^ 

Before  dismissing  the  interesting  iSuratines,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  a 
specimen  of  th^ir  language. 

Metunk^senah,  ouwa^  spum^keag^aio,  kee\wek  fk-we-seh,  kecdi^dabd^'^hdCf 
now^^-wh,  keah^-olet-hautHa-mon-a,  numahrxee,  m^se-tah^-mah,  fhah-lahrwee"^ 
keunah,  spum^'4Deag'aio,  me4ea^neh,  neoVioA,  ne-^fuem-pe-bemrgeet^o^eoque,  mmt^-- 
me,  gees^-cool,  ar^San,  mus-see^^tos^see,  neo^nah,  eommont^-esk'So^^^t-hah-lah- 
wU'keunah,  num^'Se-eomele^ent,  tahrhah^a-we-Urkeahrma-die-ke'^-eheek,  a^que-he\ 
a-que-ah-Uxh-ke-fne-sah^coque,   n^gtdCnt,   numarzee\   nea-nah,   neo'je,   smjo^-got, 

*  **  He  alluded  to  one  Lixyermort,  wbo  had  received  sentence  of  death  for  killing  an  In- 
dian, which  was  connnuted  to  hard  labor  for  life  in  the  state's  prison/'     WilUamton. 

An  Indian  named  CrevaY,  a  Penobscot  of  the  tribe  of  St.  Francis,  to  avoid  being  dis* 
tressed  by  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  with  his  wift  wandered  de^wn  into  Massacbu* 


bidian  crawled  f^om  his  wirwam,  and  was  found  the  next  day  almost  lifeless  and  m  great 
agony,  and  he  ezpiired  in  a  Aw  days  after.    The  names  of  the  murderers  1  will  not  gfvej  for 
I  abhor  to  stilly  ray  page  with  them.    Four  were  guilty.    One  fled  ^ra  iostice,  two  wesi* 
tried  and  condemnoato  be  hanged,  December  25th,  following.    Repari  qf  uu  TriaL 
t  Ibid.  ^.  , 

4  The  Indians  said.  P(ucodum'eqtun*eeg.    Paaeodum  meant  p«Uo(«;  oq«0B,  tmeh  em 
great  man^ ;  eag,  lani  or  flact. 
%  Penops,  rocka ;  keag,  Viphct  of. 
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tooo-JBwW,  keak-diAdi^-oek,  tgo-mah,  htdodk\  naa\kt€^  dam^-dCUy  maoo9\ 

In  speaking  of  the  New  Hampshire  sachems,  it  was  not  intended  that  so 
conspicuous  a  chief  as  RowU  should  have  been  silently  passed  over,  and 
therefore  we  will  give  him  a  place  here.  This  chief  has  of  late  years  become 
noted,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  name's  being  found  to  the  celebrated 
WhtdwriM  deed  oi  1629.  That  deed,  it  maybe  poper  to  remark,  purported 
to  have  Seen  given  by  Pauaamawojf,  Runaauntty  yVthanoumawiij  and  iZoielt. 
The  tract  of  country  conveyed  was  included  between  the  Pascataqua  a|id 
Merrimack  Rivers,  and  bounded  inland  by  a  line  from  **  Pawtucket"  Falls 
in  the  latter,  and  Newichawannok  in  the  former.  It  is  pretty  certain,  now, 
that  these  sachems  gave  no  such  deed  at  the  time  specified. 

RowLs  was  sachem  of  the  Newichawannoks,  and  his  dwelling-place  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Pascataqua,  not  ixt  from  Quampeajgan  Falls,  in 
Berwick,  then  Kittery.  ^  In  1643,  he  conveyed  the  lands  of  his  vicinity  to 
Humphrey  Chadboum ;  and  others  afterwards,  to  Spencer ;  the  former  being 
the  earliest  Indian  deed  found  upon  our  records.  It  is  certain  that  all  the 
Indians  upon  the  river  to  its  mouth,  were  his  subjects,  thouffh  he  waa  under 
Passaconaway.'^f  Mr.  Hubbard  |  says,  **  There  vras  within  me  compass  of  the 
seven  years  now  current,  [about  1670,]  a  saipimore  about  Kittary,  called 
RouU  or  RolUa :  who  laying  very  sick,  and  becfrid,  (being  an  old  man,)  he  ex- 
pected some  of  the  Englisl^  that  seized  upon  his  land,  should  have  shown 
him  that  civility,  as  to  have  given  him  a  visit  in  his  aged  infirmities  and  sick- 
ness. It  matters  not  much  whether  it  was  totally  neglected  or  not ;  to  be 
sure  at  the  last,  he  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  town  and  desired  a  &vor  of  them, 
viz.  that  though  he  might,  as  he  said,  challenffe  [claim]  all  the  plantation  for 
his  own,  where  they  dwelt,  that  yet  thev  woum  please  to  sell  or  give  him  a 
■nail  tract  of  land,  possibly  an  hundred  or  two  of  acres,  and  withall  desired 
it  miffht  be  recorded  in  the  town  book,  as  a  public  act,  that  so  his  children, 
which  he  left  behind,  might  not  be  turned  out,  like  vagabonds,  as  destitute  of 
an  habitation  amongst,  or  near  the  English,  adding  this  as  a  reason :  That  he 
knew  there  would  shortly  fall  out  a  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  English, 
all  over  the  country,  and  that  the  Indians  at  the  first  should  prevail,  and  do 
much  mischief  to  the  English,  and  kill  many  of  them :  But  after  the  third 
year,  or  after  three  years,  all  the  Indians  which  so  did,  should  be  rooted  out, 
and  utterly  destroyed."  This  account,  the  same  author  says,  *^  is  reported  by 
Maj.  Walironf  Mr.  Jatkua  Moody,  Capt  IVodj  that  live  upon,  or  near  the 
place." 

A  chief  nAmed  BHtidr^unU  was  successor  to  RoOs,  and  in  PhSip^a  war  served 
the  English.  Why  the  word  Uind  was  prefixed  to  his  name  is  not  mentioned, 
but  probably  he  had  lost  aA  eye. 

In  1677,  the  wretched  expedient  was  resorted  to  by  the  whites,  of  employing 
the  Mohawks  against  the  Tarratines,  and  two  messengers,  Majors  tHndum 
and  Riehardej  were  despatched  to  their  country.  The^  were  kindly  received 
by  them,  and  promised  their  assistance.  *<  Accordingly  some  parties  of 
them  came  down  the  country,  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  first 
alarm  ^-as  given  at  Amuskeeg  Falls ;  where  the  son  of  Wonoianeet  being 
bunting,  discovered  15  Indians  on  the  other  side,  who  called  to  him  in  a  lan- 
guage which  he  did  not  understand;  upon  which  he  fied,  and  they  fired 
pear  30  guns  at  him  without  effect  Presently  after  this  they  were  discovered 
In  the  woods  near  Cochecho.  Major  fFaltkon  sent  out  eight  of  his  Indians, 
whereof  J^nd-wQl  was  one,  to  make  -  further  discovery.  They  were  all 
mirprised  together  by  a  company  of  the  Mohawks ;  two  or  three  escaped, 
the  others  were  either  killed  or  taken.  ff%U  was  dragged  away  by  his  hair ; 
and  being  wounded,  perished  in  the  woods,  on  a  neck  of  land,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  Cochecho  and  Ising-glaas  Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  Elind^wiWs  Neck."§  Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  allies  of  the  English 
■— ~" ■         -—  ■  — ~ 

*  H^tUiaiiwofi'*  Maine,  i.  513.  t  WUUamtom,  1 460,  t  Indiaa  Wan,  il  81. 

f  BeUaup,  Hilt  N.  H.  i.  126. 
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at  this  time;  nor  do  we  find  that  any  Others  were  performed  of  a  different 
character.  Notwithstanding,  the  same  miserable  policy  was  talked  of  again 
about  nine  years  after ;  but  we.  do  not  ]eam  that  it  was  carried  into  practice. 

It  was,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  that  the  Nar- 
iwmset  chief  Peagacus  was  murtlered,  as  has  been  mentioned* 

We  had  not  thus  long  delayed  our  notice  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
chiefs,  but  from  the  untoward  circumstance  of  having  mislaid  a  valuable 
communication  concerning  him.t  The  sachem  of  whom  we  are  now  to 
speak  was  known  among  the  French  by  the  name  of  ATucambiouU,  but 
among  the  English  he  was  called 

AssACAMBUiT,!  and  •^iMoamfrud4  This  chief  was  as  fiuthful  to  the 
French  as  one  of  their  own  nation ;  and  our  account  of  him  begins  in  1696^ 
when,  with  JbervilU  and  the  famous  MontignVj  he  rendered  impcgftant  service 
in  the  reduction  of  the  English  Fort  St.  Johns,  30  November,  of  that  year. 
Being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians,  the  English  sent 
out  BS  men  to  oppose  them,  who,  on  the  S^,  were  met  and  attacked  by  a  part 
of  l&emUeV  army,  under  MmUigmf  and  Micambwiiity  and  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  55  men.  On  the  night  Mfore  St  Johns  capitulated,  IberviUe^  with 
^eacambioaU  as  his  second,  at  the  head  of  30  men,  made  a  sally  to  bum  one 
part  of  the  town,  while  I^Mtm  and  Mfrntigrnf^  with  60  others,  were  ordered 
to  fire  it  at  another  point    Boto  parties  succeeded  § 

In  1699,  he  is  noticed  for  some  cruelty,  which,  it  was  said,  he  inflicted  upon 
a  child,  named  Tlumann  Bouse.  He  having  ordered  it  to  cariy  something  to 
the  water  side,  it  cried ;  he  took  a  stick  and  struck  her  down,  and  she  lay 
for  dead  He  then  threw  her  into  the  water,  but  she  was  saved  by  another 
Indian.  She  was  an  English  captive,  and  was  soon  after  restored  This 
account  was  handed  Dr.  Jaotfter,  by  one  who  had  just  returned  fivm  Casco 
Bay,  where  he  had  been  to  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  The  account 
closes  in  these  words :  **  This  .^uacomluU  hath  killed  and  taken  this  war, 
(they  telJ  me,|  150  men,  women  and  children.    A  bloody  Devil."  || 

It  is  said  that  Mauxis,  fFanungtmetj  and  w^asacombtdtj  were  ^  three  of  the 
most  valiant  and  puissant  sachems  "  of  the  eastif  Their  attack  upon  the  fort 
at  Casco,  in  August,  1703,  has  been  mentioned**  In  1704,  some  of  the  Abe- 
daquis,  having  established  themselves  in  Newfoundland,  were  attacked  by  the 
English,  and  some  of  them  killed  Whereupon  they  applied  to  Governor 
VaudrtuU  for  assistance  to  repel  them,  and  he  sent  Mbntigny  with  a  few 
Canadians,  who  ioined  themselves  with  about  50  Abenaquis  under  ATeaeambi- 
auUj  and  attacked  Uie  English  with  great  success.  They  pillaged  and  burnt 
one  fort,  and  took  many  prisoners,  ff 

In  1705,  M,  Subercase,  having  succeeded  M.  BrouStton  in  the  government 
of  Newfoundland,  endeavored  to  make  thorouffh  woriE  with  the  remaining 
English  there.  Their  success  was  nearly  complete,  and  here  again  ^escan^ 
HouU  is  noticed  as  acting  a  conspicuous  part  Subarcaae^s  army  consisted  of 
400  men4t  in  all,  and  they  set  out  firom  Placentia  15  January,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  with  20  daya*  provisions.  They  suffered  much  from  the  ngor  of  the 
weather,  and  did  not  fall  upon  the  English  until  the  26|  which  was  at  a  place 
called  Rebou.  They  next  took  Petit  Havre.  At  St  Johns  they  found  some 
resistance,  where  the  English  now  had  two  forts,  which  were  supplied  with 
cannon  and  mortars,  and,  after  losing  five  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  in  consequence  of  want  of  powder ;  having  dam- 
aged much  of  what  they  brought  with  them  in  wading  rivers.  They  next 
attacked  Forrillon  and  took  it  ^    This  was  5  March.    Here  was  also  a  fort, 

*  See  B.  II.  p.  68.  note  § .         t  From  Rev.  Mr.  Felt,  of  Hamilton.        i  Penhaliow, 

LChariewrix,  ii.  193.  I  Magndia,  vu.  96.  f  PenhaUow,  6. 

Pa^  lOi,  lib.  in.  tf  Charlevoix,  ii.  S9i. 

tt  This  is  according  to  Charlevoix,  bat  PenhaUow  says  600,  and  Anepach,  (HisL  Newfimnd 
land,  l^.)ahotU  500.    Charlevoix  is,  doubtless,  nearest  the  truth. 

^i  Le  Bottrgjia  br&U,  aprie  qturi  Mghtiort,  qtd  anoii  ameni  ^  eette  expMition  eo^fiiiU 
NxacAMBioDiT,yitf  d^chi  ainec  lee  sauvagee,  et  une  partie  dee  CanatUene,  pear  oiler  du  c6U 
de  Carbomuert,  et  de  BonnevieU,  avee  order  de  brAler  et  de  dHndrt  touU  U  e6U,  ce  ft^U 
exicula  satu  verdre  un  $tul  homme,  tant  la  terrtur  4toU  grande  parmi  lee  Angtoii,  N« 
France,  ii.  300. 
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into  which  the  inhabitants  at  tint  retired,  and  endeavored  to  defend  thenuelrefli 
but  soon  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.* 

Not  long  after  tliese  services  JVetcamhioHU  sailed  for  France,  and  in  1706 
visited  his  majesty,  King  Louis  XIV,  at  Versaillea.  Here,  among  other  emi- 
nent |>crsonages,  he  became  known  to  the  historian  Charley oix.  f  The 
king  having  presented  him  an  elegant  sword,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
holding  up  his  hand,  **7Vbtf  hand  has  almn  one  hundred  andfortu  of  your  mt^eg- 
hf»  enemies  in  New  England ; "  |  and  that  whereupon,  the  King  forthwith 
knighted  him,  and  ordered  that  henceforth  a  pension  of  eight  livres  a  day  be 
allowed  him  for  life. 

Nescamhio&U  returned  to  America  in  1707,  and  the  next  year  accompanied 
Rouville  to  attack  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts.  The  French  had  intended  a 
much  more  formidable  conijuest,  and  had  engaged  bands  of  Indians  from 
four  nations  to  cooperate  with  them,  and  all  were  to  rendezvous  at  Lake 
Nikisi pique,  as  they  called  Winnipesauke  or  Winnipisiogee.  But  all  except 
the  Algonquinsand  Abenaquisunder  NeseambiouU^  having  failed  and  deserted 
them,  they  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  enteiprise  altogether. 
Having  made  known  their  situation  to  Governor  VaudrtuU,  and  requested 
his  orders,  he  directed,  that  though  all  the  Indians  deserted  them,  they  should 
not  give  over  the  expedition.  Des  ChcdUons  having  communicated  this  intel- 
ligence to  the  Indians,  they  entreated  him  to  lead  them  forward,  and  said  they 
would  follow  him  virherever  he  chose  to  go. 

From  Nikisipique  thev  marched,  at  last,  with  900  men,  foil  upon  Hsver- 
hill,§  and  sacked  it  The  attack  wm  made,  sun  about  an  hour  high,  99 
August,  1708.  The  contest  was  short  as  the  opposition  was  feeble.  The 
English  lost  about  100  persons  by  this  irruption,  40  or  50  of  whom  were 
killed  at  Haverhill.  Mscambiouitj  in  this  arair,  fought  by  die  aide  of  the 
commander-in-chief^  and  performed  prodigies  of  valor  with  the  sword  which 
he  brought  firom  France. 

Having  burned  the  fort  and  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  vill«ge,|  theT 
began  to  retrace  their  steps,  with  precipitation.  The  English,  having  nJlied, 
formed  an  ambush  in  the  edge  of^  the  woods,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  attacked  them  vigorously,  killing  and  wounding  manv  of  them.  In 
the  ambush  were  60  or  70  English,  who,  after  hanging  upon  their  flanks  for 
near  an  hour,  retreated.  In  this  last  affiiir  the  FVench  suffered  moat  In 
both  encounters,  18  men  were  wounded,  three  Indians  and  five  Frenchmen 
killed.  In  the  ambush  fell  Herld  of  Chambiy,  and  VereheteSj  both  officers  of 
experience ;  and  the  renowned  Atsaeambmt^  as  though,  elsewhere,  like  MiH^ 
leSf  invulnerable,  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  foot  This  last  attack  had 
the  happy  eflfect  of  immediately  restoring  many  of  the  prisoners. 

From  1708  to  1727,  we  hear  nothing  of  ,SssacambmL  In  June  of  the  latter 
year,  his  death  is  recorded,  accompanied  with  a  short  account  of  him,  in  a 
newspaper  of  that  time.  Mention  is  made,  among  other  things,  that,  like 
Hercules,  he  had  a  **  famous  club "  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  on 
which  were  98  notches,  denoting  the  number  of  *«  Enslish  "  he  had  killed ; 
that  he  was  knighted  while  in  France,  the  insignia  of  which,  on  his  return 
home,  he  wore  upon  his  breast  in  large  letters.  In  this  newspaper  conunu* 
nication  be  is  styled  *«Oid  EseambuU/*  •*  formerly  the  principal  sagamore  of 
(the  now  dispersed)  tribe  of  the  Saco  or  Pigwacket  Indians."  He  probably 
went  to  reside  among  the  St  Francis  tribe  shout  1700.  He  vras  restless  when 
there  was  no  war,  and  our  account  says,  *^  when  there  was  something  of  a 
prospect  of  settled  peace,  about  90  yean  ago^  [1700»]  he  marched  off  the 

*  Antpaeh,  194.  i  Hist.  Qen.  de  la  Noav.  Fraooe,  ii.  3SK. 

X  PemuMUow.  40.  This  must  be,  we  think,  a  great  loisrepresentatimi  of  his  rc«  epeed^ 
as  subsequent  aetails  wiH  lead  one  to  suppose.    Perhaps  he  mij^t  have  saidybrfy. 

^  **  B*  prireM  alor*  U  vatfi  de  marenar  amtre  un  viUage  appdli  Ha  wrkuil,  comp094  4e 
tmUcinq  d  trente  maisont  bitn  Mtii,  mtc  mm  fortf  eA  iogeod  U  gmtntmeur.  Ct  fari  woirit  mm 
gtirri$<m di  tratle acldttt»t etUtfen anoU an mobu dix dmu  cha^e mon$<mJ* 

I  Charievoix  says,  *'  TWes  let  maisoiu  se  ddfmdireat  auni  tris-hien^  et  emrmt  k  mims 
serf,  /fy  fta  etMnm  cent  Anrlou  de  titit  dam  ee*  diffHrenUs  uttamiet ;  phmemrs  mttree^  fd 
aOendirtM  ttop  tard  6  eortir  dm  foH  et  det  wauofit,  y  fureat  brifet.''  Noae  of  the  Fwglisli 
accounts  meniion  this,  and  it  was  doubtless  suppositioui  without  foondatioo  in  ftd. 
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ground  as  a  disbanded  officer,  left  his  brethren  and  travelled  towards  the  Mis« 
sissippi,  where  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  and  never  heard  of  till 
the  last  fidl  he  returned  to  those  [eastern]  parts."  This  was  probably  the 
report  among  the  English  of  New  England ;  but  in  truth  he  was  with  the 
French  in  Canada,  as  we  have  seen.  Had  Penhallow  published  his  IzmiA^r 
Wabs  one  year  later,  he  would  not,  probably,  have  closed  his  account  as  he 
did  concerning  him.  He  says  tha^  at  his  return  from  France,  he  was  so 
exalted  that  he  treated  his  countrymen  in  the  most  haughty  and  arrosant 
manner,  *^  murdering  one  and  stabbing  another,  which  so  exasperated  those 
of  their  relations,  that  they  sought  revenge,  and  would  have  instantly  exe^ 
cuted  it,  but  that  he  fled  his  country,  and  £ever  returned  after." 


CHAPTER  XL 
DtitructUm  cf  Deeirfield,  and  capHvity  of  Reverend  John  WilUanu  and  family^. 

Sometimes  in  a  volume,  and  sometimes  in  a  pamphlet,  the  narrative  of 
this  afiair  had  often  been  given  to  the  world  previous  to  1774,  by  one  of  the 
principal  actors  in  it,  whose  name  is  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and 
which  is  doubtless  familiar  to  every  reader  of  ^w  Elngland  legends.  The 
edition  of  Mr.  WUliamis  work,  out  of  which  1  take  this,  was  prepared  by  the 
renowned  New  England  annalist,  the  Reverend  Tlionuu  Priiice,  and  was  the 
5thy  printed  at  Boston  **  by  John  BcvU,  next  door  to  the  7%ree  Doves  in  Marl- 
borough Street,  1774.''    It  was  a  closely  printed  6vo.  pamphlet  of  70  pages. 

It  will  be  necessarv  to  relate  some  important  facts  of  historical  vuue 
before  proceeding  with  the  narrative.  As  at  several  other  times,  the  plan 
was  laid  early  in  1703,  in  Canada,  for  la^pn^  waste  the  whole  English  iron- 
tier,  but  like  former  and  later  plans,  laid  in  that  region,  this  but  partially 
succeeded.  Though  the  eastern  settlements  ft-om  Casco  to  Wells  were 
destroyed,  and  130  people  killed  and  captivated,  the  summer  before,  yet  the 
towns  on  the  Connecticut  had  neglected  their  precautionaiv  duty.  And 
although  Governor  DudUv  of  Massachusetts  had  but  little  while  before  been 
Dotifled  of  the  design  of  the  French,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  guard  the 
eastern  coast  against  the  attack.  Deerfield  had  been  palisaded  and  20 
soldiers  placed  in  it,  but  had  been  quartered  about  in  different  houses,  and, 
entirely  forgetting  their  duty  as  soldiers,  were  surprised  with  tbe  rest  of  the 
town.  The  snow  was  deep,  which  gave  the  enemy  an  ea^y  entrance  over 
the  pickets.  The  French  were  commanded  by  Ihrtd  de  nownlU,  but  the 
commanders  of  the  Indians  remain  unknown. 

Mr.  WtUiama  thus  begins  his  narrative :  ^  On  Tuesday  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1703-4,  not  long  before  break  of  day,  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood 
upon  us ;  our  watch  beins  unfaithful :  on  evil,  whose  awful  eflTects,  in  a  sur- 
prizal  of  our  fort,  should  oespeak  all  watchmen  to  avoid,  as  they  would  not 
tiring  the  charse  of  blood  upon  themselves.  They  came  to  my  house  in  Uie 
beginning  of  the  onset,  and  by  their  violent  endeavora  to  break  open  doore 
and  windows,  with  axes  and  hatchets,  awakened  me  out  of  sleep ;  on  which 
I  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  running  towards  the  door,  perceived  the  enemy 
makmg  their  entrance  into  the  house.  I  called  to  awaken  two  soldiere  in 
the  chamber ;  and  returning  toward  my  bedside  for  my  arms,  the  enemy 
immediateljT  brake  into  my  room,  I  judge  to  the  number  of  20,  with  painted 
faces,  and  mdeous  acclamations.  I  reached  up  my  hands  to  the  bea-tester, 
for  my  pistol,  utterinff  a  short  petition  to  God,  expecting  a  present  passage 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  *^  Taking  down  my  pistol,  I 
cocked  it,  and  put  it  to  the  breast  of  the  first  Indian  who  came  up ;  but  my 
pistol  missing  fire,  I  was  seized  by  3  Indians  who  disarmed  me,  and  bound 
me  naked,  as  I  was,  in  my  shirt,  and  so  I  stood  for  near  the  space  of  an 
hour."  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction  and  pillage  was  carried  on  with 
great  fury.    One  of  the  three  who  captured  Mr.  H^iouna  was  a  captain, 
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agminst  whom,  says  our  captive,  **  the  iudgment  of  God  did  not  long  slumber; 
for  by  sun-rising  be  received  a  mortal  shot  from  my  next  neighbors  houBe.** 
This,  tiiougb  not  a  garrison,  and  containing  but  seven  men,  withstood  the 
efforts  of  the  300  French  and  Indians  which  now  beset  them.  That  house 
remains  to  this  day,  bearing  upon  its  front  door  the  marks  of  the  hatchet* 

After  about  two  houre  the  enemy  took  up  their  march  from  the  town, 
having  plundered  and  burnt  it,  and  put  47  persons  to  death,  including  those 
killed  in  making  defence.  Mrs.  ffiUiams  naving  lately  lain  in,  was  feeble, 
which,  without  the  scene  now  acting  before  her,  rendered  her  case  hopeless ; 
but  to  this  was  added  the  most  uiocking  murders  in  her  presence — two 
of  her  children  were  taken  to  the  door  and  killed,  also  a  black  woman  be- 
longing to  the  family. 

**  About  sun  an  hour  high,"  continues  the  redeemed  captive,  <*  we  were  nil 
carried  out  of  the  house  for  a  march,  and  saw  many  of  the  houses  of  my 
neighbors  in  flames,  perceiving  the  whole  fort,  one  house  excepted,  to  be 
taken !"  **  We  were  carried  over  the  river,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  about 
a  mile  from  my  house,  where  we  foimd  a  great  number  of  our  christian 
neighbors,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  100 ;  nineteen  of 
whom  were  afterward  murdered  by  the  way,  and  two  starved  to  death  near 
Coos,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  or  famine,  the  savages  underwent  there. 
When  we  came  to  the  foot  of  our  mountain,  they  took  away  our  shoes,  and 
gave  us  Indian  shoes,  to  prepare  us  for  our  journey.'*  The  army  had  left 
their  packs  at  this  place,  and  while  tliey  were  getting  readv  to  decamp,  the 
few  English  that  had  escaped  at  the  town,  and  a  few  fVom  Hatfield,  who  had 
been  notified  of  the  fiite  or  Deerfield  by  one  or  twO;  who  had  escaped  there, 
pursued,  and  in  a  meadow  between  the  town  and  the  main  body,  met  a  party 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  The  small  band  of  Englishmen 
did  not  retreat  until  the  main  body  under  RouvUle  were  about  to  encircle 
them,  and  then  they  lefl  nine  of  their  number  slain.  Such  was  the  success 
of  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  fiffht,  that,  fearing  a  defeat,  BouvUle 
had  ordered  the  captives  to  be  put  to  death ;  but,  fi>rtunate]y,  the  bearer  of 
the  fatal  message  was  killed  by  the  way. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  a  trackless  wilderness  was  now  to  be  traversed, 
and  that  too  at  a  season  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded ;  boufhs  of 
trees  formed  the  beds  of  tneeirUe  women  and  little  children  fbr  40  days, 
which  was  the  time  taken  for  the  joumev.  The  first  day's  journey  wafl  but 
about  four  miles,  and  although  one  child  was  killed,  in  general  the  children 
were  treated  well ;  probably,  the  historians  say,  that  by  delivering  them  at 
Canada,  the  Indians  would  receive  a  nduable  ransom  for  them.  Mr.  WtUictms 
proceeds :  **  God  made  the  heathen  so  to  pity  our  children,  that  though  they 
had  several  wounded  persons  of  their  own  to  cany  upon  their  shoulders, 
for  30  miles  before  they  came  to  the  river,  [the  Connecticut  30  miles  above 
I>eerfield,]  yet  they  carried  our  children,  uncapable  of  traveling,  in  theii 
arms,  and  upon  tfietf  shouldiers." 

At  the  first  encampment  some  of  the  Indians  got  drunk  with  liquor  they 
found  at  Deerfield,  and  in  their  rage  killed  Mr.  ffUlianu^t  negro  man,  and 
caused  the  escape  of  a  Mr.  JB^txwrmr.  In  the  momine  Mr.  niUiams  was 
ordered  before  the  commander-in-chief,  (he  considering  him  the  principal  of 
the  captives,)  and  ordered  to  inform  the  other  captives,  that  if  any  more  at- 
tempted to  escape,  the  rest  should  be  put  to  death.  In  the  second  day's  march 
occurred  the  death  of  Mrs.  WUliama,  the  affecting  account  of  which  we  will  jive 
nearly  in  the  language  of  her  husband.  At  the  upper  part  of  Deerfield 
meadow  it  became  necessary  to  cross  Green  River.  The  Indian  that  cap- 
tured Mr.  ffUliama  was  unwilling  that  he  should  speak  to  the  other  captives ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  that  Indian  captain  being  appointed 
to  command  in  the  rear,  he  had  another  master  put  over  him,  who  not  only 
allowed  him  to  speak  to  others,  but  to  walk  with  his  wife,  and  assist  her  alonf. 
This  was  their  last  meeting,  and  she  very  calmly  told  him  that  her  strengUi 
was  failing  fiist,  and  that  he  would  soon  lose  her.    She  spoke  no  discoura- 

*  See  Col.  HoyVi  Ant.  Resear.  which,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  is  the  best  volame  of  New 
England  Indian  wars  that  baa  yet  appeared. 
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ging  wordfl,  or  complained  of  the  hardness  of  her  fortune.  Tbe  company 
soon  came  to  a -halt,  and  Mr.  ffiUianu^s  old  master  resumed  his  former 
station,  and  ordered  him  into  the  van,  and  his  wife  was  obliged  to  travel 
unaided.  They  had  now  arrived  at  (keen  River,  as  we  have  related.  This 
they  passed  by  wading,  although  the  current  was  very  rapid,  (which  was  the 
cause,  no  doubt,  of  its  not  being  fit>zen  over,)  and  about  two  feet  in  depth. 
After  passing  this  river,  they  had  to  ascend  a  steep  mountain.  **  No  sooner," 
says  Mr.  ffQLiams,  **had  I  overcome  the  difficulty  of  that  ascent,  but  I  was 
permitted  to  sit  down,  and  be  unburthened  of  my  pack.  I  sat  pitying  those 
who  were  behind,  and  intreated  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and  help  my 
wife ;  but  he  refused.  I  asked  each  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  passed  by  me, 
afler  her,  and  heard,  that  passing  through  the  above  said  river,  she  fell  down 
and  was  plunged  all  over  m  the  water ;  after  which  she  travelled  not  far, 
for  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  savage  who  took 
her  slew  her  with  hb  hatchet  at  one  stroke."  The  historians  have  left  us  no 
record  of  the  character  of  this  lady,  but  from  the  account  left  us  by  her 
husband,  she  was  a  most  amiable  companion.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Reverend  Eleaxtr  Mather^  minister  of  Northampton,  by  his  wife  Esther, 
daughter  of  Reverend  John  Warkam,  who  camo  from  England  in  1690. 

The  second  night  was  spent  at  an  encampment  in  the  northerly  part  of 
what  is  now  Bemardstown,  and  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  dav  a  young 
woman  and  child  were  killed  and  scalped.  At  this  camp  a  council  was  helu 
upon  the  propriety  of  putting  Mr.  fflUiams  to  death,  but  his  master  prevailed 
on  the  rest  to  save  his  life ;  for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  should  receive 
a  high  price  for  bis  ransom.  The  fourth  day  brought  them  to  Connecticut 
River,  about  30  miles  above  Deerfield.  Here  the  wounded,  children  and  bag- 
cage  were  put  into  a  kind  of  sleigh,  and  passed  with  fiicility  upon  the  river. 
Every  day  ended  the  suffering  and  captivity  of  one  or  more  of  the  prisoners. 
The  case  of  a  young  woman  named  Mcay  Brooks,  was  one  to  excite  excess- 
ive pity,  and  it  is  believed,  that  had  the  Indians  been  the  sole  directors  of  the 
captives,  such  cases  could  hardly  have  occurred.  This  young  woman,  being 
enceinte,  and  walking  upon  the  ice  in  the  river,  often  fell  down  upon  it, 
probably  with  a  burthen  upon  her ;  which  caused  premature  labor  the  fol- 
lowing nieht.  Being  now  unfitted  for  the  journey,  her  master  deliberately 
told  her  she  must  be  put  to  death.  With  great  composure  she  got  liberty  of 
him  to  go  and  take  leave  of  her  minister.  She  told  him  she  was  not  afraid  of 
death,  and  afler  some  consoling  conversation,  she  returned  and  was  executed! 
This  was  March  8.  • 

At  the  mouth  of  a  river  since  known  as  fViUianu^a  River,  upon  a  Sunday,  the 
captives  were  permitted  to  asseoible  around  their  minister,  and  he  preached  a 
sermon  to  them  from  Lam.  i.  18.  At  the  mouth  ofWhite  River  RovBotUe  divided 
his  force  into  several  parties,  and  they  took  different  routes  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  a  few  instances  the  captives  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  by  the 
French,  and  the  others  were  at  the  different  lod^s  of  the  Indians. 

During  his  captivity,  Mr.  WiUiama  visited  various  places  on  the  St  Law- 
rence. At  Montreal  be  was  humanely  treated  by  uoveruor  VaudrewL  In 
his  interviews  with  the  French  Jesuits  he  uniformly  found  them  using  every 
endeavor  to  convert  him  and  others  to  their  religion.  However,  most  of  the 
captives  remained  steady  in  the  Protestant  faith.  And  in  17C6,  fifty-seven 
of  them  were  by  a  flag-ship  conveyed  to  Boston.  A  considerable  number 
remained  in  Canada,  and  never  returned,  among  whom  was  Eunice  WiUiama, 
daughter  of  the  minister.  She  became  a  firm  catholic,  married  an  Indian, 
b^  whom  she  had  several  children,  and  spent  her  days  in  a  wigwam.  She 
visited  Deerfield  with  her  Indian  nusband,  dressed  in  Indian  style,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  her  friends.  All  attempts  to  regain  her  were  ineffectual. 
Reverend  Eleazer  Williams,  late  a  missionary  to  the  Greenbav  Indians,  is  a 
descendant    He  was  educated  by  the  friends  of  missions  in  New  England. 

In  the  History  of  Canada  by  Charlevoix,  the  incursions  undertaken  bv  the 
French  and  Indians  are  generally  minutely  recorded ;  but  this  against  Deer- 
field he  has  unaccountably  summed  up  in  a  dozen  lines  of  his  work.  The 
following  is  the  whole  passage : 

In  the  end  of  autunm,  17&)  the  Engliah,  despairing  of  securing  the  In* 
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dians,  made  seveFal  excursions  into  their  country,  and  massacred  all  such  as 
they  could  surprise.  Upon  this,  the  chiefs  demanded  aid  of  M.  <&  VaudreuUj 
apd  he  sent  them  during  the  winter  250  men  under  the  command  of  the 
Sieur  Hertel  de  BouoUU,  a  reformed  lieutenant,  who  took  the  place  of  his 
already  renowned  father,  whose  age  and  infirmities  prevented  his  under- 
taking such  great  expeditions.  Four  others  of  his  children  accompanied 
RoumlU,  who  in  their  tour  surprised  the  English,  killed  many  of  them,  and 
made  140  of  them  prisoners.  The  French  lost  but  three  soldiers,  and  some 
savages,  but  RownUe  was  himself  wounded.* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 
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mddenti  m  tkt  history  of  the  JVeio  England  Indians^  tmbraeing  sooerml  \ 

important  events,  vfiti  a  aequd  to  some  previous  memoirs. 

He  felt  his  life's  blood  fireesing  fast ; 

He  grasped  his  bow,  his  lance,  and  steel  j 
He  was  of  Wampaooaf  *s  last. 

To  die  were  easy —  not  to  yield. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  apon  the  sky  : 

He  gasped  as  oo  the  ground  he  fell ; 
None  but  his  foea  to  see  him  die  — 

None  but  his  fiies  his  death  to  tell. 

The  performances  of  one  Comdxus,  ^  the  Butchman,**  in  Philip's  war,  are 
very  obscurely  noticed  in  the  histories  of  the  times,  none  of  them  giving  us 
even  his  surname ;  and  we  have,  in  a  former  chapter,  given  the  amount  of 
what  has  before  been  published.  I  am  now  able  to  add  concerning  him,  that 
his  name  was  Cornelius  Conserl ;  that  the  last  time  he  went  out  against  the 
Indians,  he  served  about  six  weeks ;  was  captain  of  the  forlorn  hope  in  the 
Quabaog  expedition,  in  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  Philip's  war ;  marched 
also  to  Groton  and  Chelmsford,  and  was  discharged  from  service,  "  being 
ready  to  depart  the  country,"  Octolier  13,  1675.  It  vnis  probably  in  his 
Quabaog  expedition  that  he  committed  the  barbarous  exploit  upon  ^  an  old 
Indian,"  the  account  of  which  has  been  given ;  it  was  doubtless  during  the 
same  expedition,  which  appears  to  have  terminated  in  September,  that  **  he 
brought  round  five  Indians  to  Boston,"  who,  being  cast  into  prison,  were 
afterwards  **  delivered  to  Mr.  Samud  ShrinMon,  to  be  under  his  employ  on 
Noddle's  Island,"  subject  **to  the  order  of  tne  council."  I  shall  here  pass  to 
some  further  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians. 

We  have  quoted  the  comical  account  of  the  money  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England,  bv  John  Josselyn,  and  will  now  quote  the  graphic  and  sensible  one 
given  by  the  unfortunate  John  Lawson^  in  bis  account  of  Carolina,  of  the 
money  in  use  amone  the  southern  Indians.  *<  Their  money,"  he  says,  '*  is  of 
different  sorts,  but  all  made  of  shells,  which  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Caro- 
lina, beinff  very  large  and  hard,  and  difiicult  to  cut  Some  English  smiths 
have  tried  to  drill  this  sort  of  shell  money,  and  thereby  thought  to  get  an 
advantage,  but  it  proved  so  hard  that  nothing  could  be  gained;"  and  Morton^ 
in  his  New  English  Canaan,  savs  that,  although  some  of  the  English  in  New 
England  have  tried  **  by  example  to  make  the  like,  vet  none  hath  ever  attained 
to  any  perfection  in  the  composure  of  them,  so  but  that  the  salvages  have 
found  a  great  difference  to  be  in  the  One  and  the  other ;  and  have  known  the 
counterfeit  beads  from  those  of  their  own  making ;  and  have,  and  doe  slight 
them "  Hence  the  conclusion  of  Jossdyn,  before  extracted,  namely,  that 
''neither  Jew  nor  devil  could  counterfeit  the  money. of  the  Indians."  Mr. 
Lawson  continues :  '^  The  Indians  often  make,  of  the  same  kind  of  sliells  as 
those  of  which  their  money  is  made,  a  sort  of  gorget,  which  they  wear  about 

*  Hisioire  Geoerale  de  la  Nouv.  France,  ii.  290. 
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their  necks  in  a  string;  so  it  bangs  on  their  collar,  whereon  sometinieB  Is 
engraven  a  cross,  or  some  odd  sort  of  fi^^ure  which  comes  next  in  their  fiincy. 
There  are  other  sorts  valued  at  a  doeskin,  vet  the  gorgets  will  someiimes  sell 
for  three  or  fonr  buckskins  ready  dressecL  There  he  others,  that  eight  of 
them  go  readily  for  a  doeskin ;  but  the  general  and  current  species  of  ail  the 
Indians  in  Carolina,  and  I  believe,  all  over  the  continent,  as  tar  as  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  is  that  which  we  caU  Piuik,  and  Ronoak,  but  Peak  more  ei^cially. 
This  is  that  which  at  New  York  they  call  Wampum^  and  have  used  it  as 
current  money  amongst  the  inhabitants  for  a  great  many  years.  Five  cubtts 
of  this  purchase  a  di^ssed  doeskin,  and  seven  or^eight  buy  a  dressed  buck- 
skin. To  make  this  Peak  it  cost  the  English  five  or  ten  times  as  much  as 
ihey  could  get  for  it,  whereas  it  cost  the  Indians  nothing,  because  they  set 
iito  value  vspon  dieir  time,  and  therefore  have  no  competition  to  foar,  or  that 
others  will  take  its  manufacture  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  made  by  grinding 
the  pieces  of  shdH  upon  stone,  and  is  smaller  than  the  small  end  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  or  large  wbeat«traw.  Four  or  ^e  of  these  make  an  inch,  and  every 
one  is  to  be  drilled  through  and  made  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  so  strunc,  as 
beads  are.  A  cnlnt,  of  the  Indian  measure,  contains  as  much  in  length  as 
will  reach  fi:ora  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  They  never  stand 
to  question,  whether  it  be  a  taU  man  or  a  short  one  that  measures  it  If  this 
wampum-speak  be  black  or  purple,  as  some  port  of  that  shell  is,  then  It  is 
twice  the  value.  The  drilling  is  the  most  difficult  and  tedious  part  of  the 
manufactare.  It  is  done  b^  sucking  a  nail  in  a  cane  or  reed,  which  they  roU 
upon  their  thighs  with  their  ri^t  hand,  while  with  their  left  they  apply  tb^ 
bit  of  shell  to  the  iron  poinL  3at  especially  in  making  their  ranoakj  fonr  of 
which  will  scarce  make  one  length  or  wampum.  Such  is  the  money  of  the 
Indians,  with  which  you  may  buy  all  they  have.  It  is  their  mammon,  (as  our 
money  is  to  us,)  that  entices  and  persuades  them  to  do  any  thing,  part  with 
their  captives  or  slaves,  and,  sometimes,  even  theii*  wives'  and  daughtersP 
chastity.  With  it  they  buy  off  murderers ;  and  whatever  a  man  can  do  that 
is  ill,  this  wampum  vml  quit  him  of)  and  make  him,  in  their  opinion,  good 
and  virtuous,  though  never  so  bhick  before.**    To  return  to  the  chiefs. 

Of  the  Narraganset  Indian  Corman  very  little  had  been  found  when  he  was 
noticed  before,  and  it  is  but  little  that  we  can  now  add  concerning  the 
^  chetflfe  counceller  "  of  the  **  old  crafty  sachem  **  of  Niantik.  It  appears  that 
in  the  month  of  September,  1675,  Onrman  was  in  Boston,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  as  an  ambassador  by  the  Narraganset  sachems,  and  especially  by 
Nini^ret ;  atid  although  Ninigfet  was  a  peace-maker,  and  had  not  been  any 
how  implicated  in  the  war  then  going  on,  yet,  such  was  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace against  all  Indians,  that  it  was  not  deemed  safe  for  even  a  friend  from 
among  them  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  On  the  evening  of  the 
28th  of  September,  as  Cormanj  now  an  old  man,  was  walking  through  one 
of  the  streets,  guarded  by  persons  on  each  side  of  him,  a  certain  miscreanti 
named  fVUliam  Smiih^  ran  furiously  against  him,  and  thus  separating  him 
from  those  about  him,  did,  by  another  motion,  strike  his  feet  fi^m  under  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  liead  and  shoulders  came  in  violent  contact  with 
the  ground,  very  seriously  injuring  him.  Complaint  having  been  made  to 
the  governor  and  council,  they  had  both  Smith  and  Corman  brought  before 
them  the  next  day,  and  the  charge  against  the  former  being  established  by 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Sctrah  Ptaieni^y  who  saw  the  fact  committed,  **the 
court,  in  hearing  of  the  case,  judged  it  meet  to  bear  due  testimony  against 
such  abuse,  and  sentence  the  9a\a  Smith  to  pay,  as  a  fine  to  the  country,  the 
sum  of  forty  shillings,  or  be  wfaipt  with  ten  stripes;  also  to  pjay  the  said 
Ccfrman  for  his  damage  the  sum  or  ten  shilh'ngs  in  money."  It  is  very  dMSh 
cult  to  understand  the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  honorable  court,  unless 
they  seriously  thought  that  the  ground  on  Which  poor  old  Corman  foil  tnsa 
faurt  four  times  as  much  as  he  was !  If  this  was  not  its  reason,  why  sfaoyld 
forty  shillings  be  paid  to  the  country  and  only  ten  to  Gorman  ? 

As  new  loeal  and  other  histories  appear,  end  the  decaying  manuscripla  are 
put  in  a  situation -and  cqpdftion  to  be  conveniently  consulted,  new  lieats  are 
dally  reflected  on  the  dark  passages  of  our  history.  The  presence  of  Mtnwn- 
4tnloo  at  the  battle  of  Pawtncke^  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called^  F^ine^tk 
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fiffht,  has  been  questioned  by  a  very  excellent  local  historian,  Mr.  Bliss^  in 
his  history  of  Rehoboth,  but,  as  I  apprehend,  from  a  misconstruction  of  some 
passages  in  Hubbard's  Narrative,  especial Iv  from  that  passage  where  it  is 
said  that  Nanuntenoo,  when  surprised  by  Denison's  men,  *^  was  divertising 
himself  with  the  recital  of  Captain  Peirae^s  slaughter,  surprised  by  his  men  a 
few  days  before."  It  is  true  that  this  sentence  will  admit  of  two  construc- 
tions, either  that  the  chief  was  diverting  himself  by  recounting  to  his  men 
his  particular  acts  in  that  tragedy,  or  by  a  general  account  of  its  progress,  or 
that  they  were  diverting  him ;  the  former  would  be  by  no  means  improbable, 
especially  if  some  of  those  about  him  had  not  been  in  the  action,  which 
would  not  be  at  all  strange,  as  numbers  of  them  were,  doubtless,  strolling 
upon  hunting  and  other  expeditions  when  the  battle  was  fought  That 
Nanuntenoo  did  not  leave  the  Connecticut  River  until  the  **  first  week  in 
April "  cannot  be  true,  nor  by  that  loosely  stated  date  does  Hubbard  refer  to 
his  leaving  the  Connecticut,  but  to  ^ about  the  time"  of  his  capture.  If  he 
refers  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  river,  he  refers  to  his  men  also,  who,  he 
says,  did  not  leave  until  after  he  did ;  but  it  was  his  men  that  defeated  Peirse. 
These  are  all  the  lights  we  are  able  to  throw  on  that  peat  event,  and  must 
here  leave  it  in  the  same  doubt  we  found  it,  and  which  is  ever,  most  likely, 
to  shroud  it 

It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  give  sketches  of  some  of  the 
prominent  English  captains,  or  others,  who  were  conspicuous  in  Indian 
history,  but  our  design  and  limits  both  preclude  such  digressions,  and  we 
cannot  indulge  in  but  a  few.  In  a  recent  ramble  in  the  Hill  burying-ground, 
in  Middleborough,  I  discovered  the  grave  of  a  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  South- 
worth,  upon  the  head-stone  of  which  it  is  inscribed  that  he  died  January 
14,  1710,  in  his  62d  year;  he  was  therefore  about  28  in  the  time  of  Philip's 
war,  and  is,  very  probably,  the  same  who  distinguished  himself  on  many 
occasions  under  Captain  Church.  He  lies  amon^  a  group  of  graves  of  his 
fiimily  connections.  We  did  not  intentionally  omit  to  notice  the  death  of  his 
commander  in  another  chapter.  Colonel  Church  died  on  the  17  of  January, 
1718,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  at  Compton  in  Massa- 
chusetta  He  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1639,  and  not  long  after  removed  to 
Duxbury  with  his  father.*  He  was  a  housewright  by  trade,  as  were  his  father 
and  one  or  two  of  bis  brothers.  How  many  he  had  I  am  not  sure,  but  Caleb 
and  Joseph  are  mentioned,  and  a  sister  who  married  an  Irish,  and  lived  in 
Compton.  In  1674  he  bought  land  of  the  government  and  removed  to 
Bogkonate,  the  then  Indian  name  of  the  tract  of  country  since  Compton. 
Here  he  was  prospenously  making  a  farm  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  and 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  improvements.  Possessing  a  remarkably  active  mind, 
vigorous  body,  and  glowing  patriotism,  he  was  not  long  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  war,  engaging  in  it  without  reward  as  a  volunteer;  and  our  previous 
pages  have  shown  that  he  raised  himself  to  the  chief  military  place  in  the 
couiitrv,  and  several  civil  offices  of  honor.  After  Philip's  war  Colonel  Church 
resided  at  Bristol,  then  at  Fall  River,  and,  lastly,  again  at  Sogkonate ;  in  each 
of  which  places  he  left  a  good  estate.  In  his  latter  years  he  had  become 
very  corpulent,  and  burdensome  to  himselC  The  morning  before  his  death 
he  visited  his  sister,  Mrs.  Irish,  about  two  miles  from  his  residence,  on  horse- 
back ;  returning  home,  his  hone  stumbled,  and  threw  him  with  such  force 
upon  the  ground  that  a  blood-vessel  was  broken,  and  he  died  in  about  12 
hours  after.  He  married  Mrs.  Alice  Southworth,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  published  <*The  Entertaininff 
History  of  Philip's  War,"  which  has  been  published  in  4to.,  8vo.,  12mo.,  and 
is  authority  in  all  matters  where  Church  was  himself  concerned. 

We  have  next  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian  letters,  pendinff  the 
redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  Those  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
book  were  copied  from  a  transcript  made  at  the  time  they  were  received  from 
the  Indians,  but  a  recurrence  to  the  originals  has  supplied  the  following 
additions.  ATepandj  when  sent  out  on  the  3  April,  167^  as  noted  on  page 
90^  had  with  him  the  following  letter  from  Governor  Leverett: 

*  His  biograpben  bave  Mid  that  he  wu  bora  al  Duxbury ;  but  Judge  Davit  inforaied  torn 
thai  be  wsb  bora  ai  Piymoutb,  and  thai  some  lecoidi  he  had  seen  there  were  his  authorilj. 
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"  For  the  Indian  Sagamores  and  people  thoi  art  in  towrrt  against  us. — Intelli- 
gence is  come  to  us  that  you  have  some  English,  especially  women  and 
children,  in  captivity  among  vou.  We  have  therefore  sent  the  messenger 
offering  to  redeem  them,  either  for  payment  in  goods  or  wampom,  or  by 
exchange  of  prisoners.  We  desire  your  answer  bv  this  our  messenger,  what 
price  you  demand  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  or  if  you  will  exchange 
for  Indians.  If  you  have  any  among  you  that  can  write  your  answer  to  this 
our  message,  we  desire  it  in  writing;  and  to  that  end  have  sent  paper,  pen, 
and  incke  by  the  messenger.  If  you  lett  our  messenger  have  free  accesse  to 
you,  freedome  of  a  sale  retume,  wee  are  willing  to  doe  the  like  bv  any  mes- 
senger of  yours,  provided  he  come  unarmed,  and  carry  a  white  nag  upon  a 
stane,  visible  to  be  scene,  which  we  take  as  a  flagge  of  truce,  and  is  used  by 
civilized  nations  in  time  of  warre,  when  any  messengers  are  sent  in  a  way 
of  treaty,  which  we  have  done  by  our  messenger.  In  testimony  whereof  I 
have  set  to  my  hand  and  seal. 

John  Leverett,  GooV. 

Boston,  31  iAfarc^  1676.    Passed  by  the  council. 

Edward  Rawson,  Searttary.** 

The  answer  returned  to  this  letter  is  that  printed  on  page  90,  which  does 
not  tliffer  essentially  from  the  original ;  and  the  English  at  Boston  imme- 
diately complied  with  the  request  of  the  Indians,  by  sending  two  messengers 
to  renew  the  negotiation,  oy  these  messengers  an  answer  was  returned, 
written  by  James  the  Printer,  as  follows: 

^Fhrthe  Governor  and  Council* at  Boston: — The  Indians,  Tom  Aepenomp 
and  Peter  TatattauneAy  hath  brought  us  letter  from  you  about  the  Englisn 
captives,  especially  for  Mrs.  Bolanson,  The  answer  is,  I  am  sorrow  that  I 
have  don  much  wrong  to  you :  and  yet,  I  say,  the  fault  is  lay  upon  you ;  for 
when  we  begun  to  quarrefl  at  first  with  Plimouth  men,  I  did  not  think  that 
you  should  have  so  much  trouble  as  now  is :  therefore  I  am  willing  to  heare 
your  desire  about  the  captives.  Therefore  we  desire  you  to  sent  Mr.  Rolon- 
son  and  goodman  Kettle  (for  their  wives)  and  these  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter, 
to  redeeme  their  wives :  They  shall  come  and  go  very  safely :  Whereupon, 
wee  ask  Mrs.  Rolonson,  how  much  your  husband  willing  to  give  for  you  ? 
Shoe  ffive  on  answer,  20  pound  in  goods :  but  John  Kettel's  wife  could  not 
teL    And  the  rest,  captives,  may  be  spoken  of  hereafter.** 

When  this  letter  was  taken  to  Boston,  the  governor  immediately  despatched 
another.  ^  To  the  Mian  Sachems  about  fVadiuseL — We  received  your  letter 
by  Tom  and  Peter,  which  doth  not  answer  ours  to  you ;  neither  is  it  sub- 
scribed by  the  sachems ;  nor  hath  it  any  date,  which  we  know  your  scribe, 
James  Printer,  doth  well  understand  should  be.  We  have  sent  the  said  Tom 
and  Peter  again^  to  you,  expecting  you  will,  speedily,  by  them,  give  us  a  plaine 
and  direct  answer  to  our  last  letter,  and  if  you  have  any  thing  more  to  pro- 
pound to  us,  wee  desire  to  have  it  from  you  under  your  hands,  by  these  our 
messengers,  and  you  shall  have  a  speedy  answer.  Dated  at  Boston,  28  April, 
1676.**  Such  are  all  the  additions  we  are  able  to  make  to  that  memorable 
negotiation,  which  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  Philip's  reverses  and 
final  overthrow. 

Of  a  chief  so  prominent  as  Madokawando,  we  are  dad  to  be  able  at  any 
time  to  extend  our  memoir,  for,  in  our  opinion,  few  leaders  of  any  country 
appear  to  better  advantage.  Taking  nothing  but  what  his  enemies  have  said 
of  him,  we  have  much  to  admire.  No  warrior  was  ever  more  humane  to 
prisoners  than  Madokawando,  where  he  commanded  in  person.  He  entered 
into  the  war  against  the  English  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but  when  he 
bad  once  **  stepped  in,"  they  found  him  no  common  foe.  Repeated  depreda- 
tions from  the  whites  at  length  brought  him  into  the  field ;  the  desolation  of 
York  followed ;  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  killed  or  led  into  captivity,  the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  already  related.  Before  Wells  he  was  not  so 
successful,  but  for  that  failure  he  is  not  accountable,  as  the  expedition  against 
it  was  under  the  direction  of  two  prominent  French  officers.  His  preserva* 
tion  and  liberation  of  Thomas  Cobbet  were  acta  of  pure  humanity* 
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Whether  the  expedition  against  Groton  was  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Madokawando,  or  not,  we  are  not  infbrmed,  but  it  was,  without  doubt, 
executed  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the  noted  Moxvs^ 
or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Toxu8,  That  place  was  laid  waste  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1694;  32  people  were  killed,  and  13  led  ixOo  captivity.  The 
scalps  of  the  unfortunate  slam  were  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Governor 
FronUnac  by  Madokawando  himselC 

At  the  destruction  of  York  was  taken  tiie  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dwamer^ 
and  our  authority  made  us  say  that  Mrs.  Dummer  died  in  captivity,  but  we 
are  now  assured,  by  other  testimony,*  that  she  lived  to  return  out  of  captivity, 
having  been  redeemed.  For  such  termination  of  a  wretched  &te  she  waa^ 
no  doubt,  indebted  to  Madokawando. 

This  chief  seems  to  have  had  unlimited  control  over  the  country  upon  the 
Penobscot  River,  as  has  been  seen  from  what  we  have  already  bemre  stated ; 
judging  from  the  amount  of  property  paid  him,  from  time  to  time,  for  sundry 
tracts  of  bis  country.  Yet,  though  we  are  satisfied  that  the  amounts  he 
received  were  large,  still  the^  are  expressed  in  such  VBffue  terms  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  a  tolerable  notion  of  their  extent  One 
testifies  that,  for  a  certain  tract  of  land,  Madokawando  ^  received  a  large 
amount  of  money ;"  another,  that  he  received  ^haifvl;  aad  a  third  states  it 
to  have  been  ''a  kaifvl  of  pieces  oftighL^\ 

We  have  said  that  the  great  sachem  was  succeeded  at  hU  death  by  Wenor 
ffuwcl,  and  at  the  same  time  ^Mftxui  seemed  his  succeasor."  We  find  notliing 
yet  to  vary  this  statement,  but  in  explanation  we  would  note  that  Wenamavet 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  war  chief^  or  in  any  other  way  very  conspicuous^ 
except  as  a  counsellor;  and  though  in  name  the  successor  of  Madokawando^ 
yet  was  willing  to  let  *< fierce  Moicus"  bear  his  well-earned  title  of  chief  ia 
all  matters  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  signal  exploits  of  JMonis  was  the  capture  of  Pemmaquidy 
CD  the  S^  of  August,  l68a  From  this  pkce  his  men  led  16  of  the  English 
into  a  most  miserable  captivity,  whence  but  very  few  ever  returned.  A  con- 
siderable number  were  killed  before  the  fort  was  taken,  among  whom  waa 
the  worthy  Captain  €Mk$ ;  three  other  captains  were  also  slain,  and  the  fort 
capitulated  the  second  day,  and  all  within  it  were  suffered  to  leave  it  and 
return  to  the  English  settlements  in  safety.  X 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  Bomax/otn  was  intrapped  and  throvm  iuta 

E risen  in  Boston,  in  1694  He  was  also  a  prisoner  there  four  years  after, 
aving  probably  been  retained  all  this  time  to  restrain  acts  of  barbarity  on 
white  captives ;  and  it  was  rumored  that  be  had  been  the  leader  at  Groton, 
which  probably  had  some  influence  in  lengthening  his  captivity,  but  it  is  not 
now  a  question  who  the  leader  waa  in  Aat  sanguinary  exploit  Mr.  John 
Oyl€8  returned  out  of  a  ten  years'  captivity  in  169^  and  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  he  says  he  was  sent  for  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Stoughton^ 
to  interpret  a  conference  with  Bomaxem  and  other  Indians  then  in  jaiL  Thia 
same  Mr.  ChfUo,  afterwards  captain  of  Fort  George,  went  as  interpreter  with 
Captain  Southack  in  the  province  galley  to  the  eastern  shores,  for  the  ransom 
ana  exchange  of  captivea  Our  chief  was  at  this  time  exchanged,  and  the. 
galley  returned  to  Boston  in  December,  1696. 

Whether,  upon  mere  suspicion,  injury  was  added  to  crime  in  the  case  of 
Bomaxeen^  we  cannot,  upon  our  slender  evidence,  aver ;  but  if  it  were  a  parallel 
case  to  that  of  the  seizure  and  death  ofEf^enmet  and  Honquidj  or,  as  others 
write  his  name,  Manquid,  ,^benquH  &c.,  it  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in 
atrocity.  There  are  no  iacts  to  show  that  Menquid  had  been  an  enemy  to 
the  En^^lish,  or,  if  an  enemy,  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  any  depredations. 
Notwithstanding  it  is  a  custom  among  some  tribes  of  Indians  to  obliterate 
all  remembrance  of  the  dead,  their  near  connections,  it  was  by  no  means 
common  among  all  tribes,  for  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  manv 
instances  where  the  name  of  a  noted  chief  has  been  perpetuated,  both, 
'■■■■■■■*■  ■  I    .  ^ 

*  Greenleaf's  EcclesiasticaS  Sketches  of  Maine,  p.  10. 

i  The  printed  treaty  of  1742,  and  authorities  tu  aupra. 

I  Narrative  o(John  CfyU$,  as  pobliahod  in  our  "  Indiaa  Captivities." 
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among  the  western  as  well  as  among  the  eastern  Indiana  Menquid  was 
killed  by  Captain  Chubb  in  1696,  and  in  1725  there  was  another  chief  of  the 
same  name,  of  equal  distinction.  And  he  deserves  some  notice  in  this  place, 
as  do  many  others.  While  Captain  LovetoeU  was  on  his  march  against  the 
Pequawkets,  measures  were  being  devised  in  Boston  for  a  peace  with  the 
eastern  Indians.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  several  Indians  there,  some 
as  prisoners  and  others  as  hostages,  and  the  English  concluded  to  send  some 
of  them  out  to  invite  their  countrymen  to  come  to  Boston  to  settle  difficulties; 
accordiugly  Saqwxrens  and  JVe&tne,  one  a  hostage  and  the  other  a  captive, 
were  despatched  upon  that  business.  They,  **al&r  some  time,"  returned  and 
reported,  ^that  the  Indians  were  generally  disposed  to  a  peace,  for  that  the 
losses  they  met  with,  and  the  daily  terror  they  were  under,  made  their  lives 
miserable.  After  this  they  went  out  again,"  and  meeting  with  several  others 
of  their  countrymen,  received  further  assurances  of  a  general  desire  fbr 
peace.  Whereupon  commissioners  were  sent  with  those  two  Indians  to 
Fort  St  George,  to  procure  a  meeting  of  chiefs  and  to  make  a  treaty.  They 
arrived  there  on  the  2d  July,  and  on  the  14th  thirteen  chiefs  had  assembled, 
not  at  the  fort,  but  at  a  safe  distance  therefrom,  fearing  treachery  from  their 
white  brethren  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  they  had  experienced  not 
many  days  before.*  However,  after  considerable  parleying,  in  which  the 
Indians  made  the  English  swear  by  their  God,  in  tne  most  solemn  manner, 
that  their  intentions  were  of  a  tenor  with  their  pretensions,  the  parties  came 
lOffether. 

The  battle  of  Pequawket  ¥ras  recent,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians 
had  become  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  did  not  urge  their  wrongs  at 
this  meeting,  although,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  country,  but  seemed  deter- 
mined to  have  peace  on  any  terms.  They  did  indeed,  to  the  demand  of  the 
English,  *^  Why  they  had  made  war  upon  them  ?  "  reply,  that  it  was  because 
they  had  taken  up  their  land,  even  to  Cape  Newagen ;  and  not  only  seized 
upon  their  lands  to  that  place  westward,  hut  that  they  had  there  beaten  two 
of  th^ir  men  to  death.  To  this  the  English  commissioners  answered :  ^  The 
lands  are  ours,  and  we  can  show  you  they  were  fairly  bought  of  your  fathers; 
and  if  your  men  were  beaten  to  death  by  the  English,  it  was  your  business 
to  complain  to  our  government,  and  not  to  make  war."  This  seems  to  have 
silenced  the  poor  Indians,  and  we  hear  nothing  further  from  them  at  this 
time  but  an  earnest  desire  that  peace  might  be  concluded,  or  that  a  cessation 
of  arms  might  take  place.  The  commissioners  informed  them  that  they  had 
not  power  to  grant  a  cessation  of  arms,  but  said  that,  probably,  if  a  deputation 
of  their  chiefs)  would  go  to  Boston,  it  might  be  granted  by  their  government 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  two  chiefs,  Loron,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes 
called,  iSaruooram,  now  an  old  and  venerable  chief^  and  Ahafiquid,  should 
return  witn  the  English  to  Boston,  and  see  what  could  be  done  towards  a 
general  peace. 

LoRON  and  AHANquin  having  come  to  Boston,  it  was  soon  after  settled 
that  these  two  chiefs  should  go  into  their  country^  and  return  in  40  days  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  chiere,  with  whom  a  proper- treaty  might  be  made. 
Meanwhile  several  depredations  having  been  committed  on  both  sides,  the 
time  of  the  return  ofthe  Indians  was  considen|bly  protracted  in  consequence ; 
and,  as  we  have  in  a  previous  chapter  mentioned,  the  forty  days  had  nearly 
twice  expired  before  their  reappearance;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  faithfbl  Loron  and  Mammid  returned  to  Boston,  bringing  with  them 
Jtrtxua^  fVancis  Xaviet,  and  Meganumba,  representatives  from  the  eastern 
Indians,  clothed  with  full  nower  to  negotiate  of  peace.  More  than  a  month 
was  passed  by  these  chiefs  in  Boston  before  a  treaty  was  signed.  This  was 
done  on  the  15  December,  1725,  and  peace  was  thereby  restored  to  the 
eastern  frontiers. 


*  "  And  indeed  they  had  canse  of  being  so,  for  that  about  10  days  before,  [20  June,  says 
Williamson,  ii.  144,]  under  a  flag  of  truce,  some  of  the  English  treacherously  attempted  to 
lay  violent  hands  upon  them,  hut  lost  one  in  the  skirmish  and  had  another  wounded,  which 
was  tlie  occasion  of  the  like  unhappy  disaster  that  afterwards  happened  onto  Captain  SamuUn 
Id  Peoobseot  Bay."    FaihaUow,  ISO. 


ISO  CAPTAIN  TOM.— WAHWA.  [Book 

In  our  notice  of  Gaptam  Tmn  in  a  previous  chapter,  an4  bia  depredatioii  «t 
Hampton,  it  ahould  have  been  stated  that  he  had  abundant  ^xcuie  for  retaliar 
tiona  of  the  nature  there  described.  Length  of  time,  to  whatever  number 
of  years  extended,  is  no  guaranty  that  an  injury  will  not  be  repaid  by  an 
Indian,  with  Indian  interest ;  and  ILmnibal  did  not  more  strictlv  observe  his 
Yow  to  war  against  the  Romans,  than  the  savage  of  America  adhered  to  his 
resolution  of  revenging  an  insult,  even  though  its  origin  were  removed 
severe]  generaUons  from  him.  In  the  chapter  akeady  referred  to,  we  have 
detailed  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Church  upon  the  Androscog^,  and  bin 
capture  and  destruction  of  a  fort  some  30  or  40  miles  up  that  nver.*  Thia 
§ori  was  the  residence  of  Aoamcus,  more  generallv  known  among  the  English 
as  Qreai  Tool  This  chie(  according  to  my  authority,  was  taken  captive  a| 
the  time  of  the  assault  by  Church,  ^hut  he  slipt  away  from  the  hands  of  hi« 
too  careless  keepers,  which  was  a  disaster  they  much  complained  o£  But 
if  this  piece  of  carelessness  did  any  harm,  there  was  another  which  did  somQ 
Ifood;  for  Great  Tom  having  terribly  scared  a  part  of  his  men  with  the 
tidings  of  what  had  happened,  and  an  English  lad  in  their  hands  also  telling 
them  some  truth,  they  oetook  themselves  to  such  a  Jlighl  in  their  Jfright,  am 

SLve  Mr.  AiJhomf  Bracket,  then  a  prisoner  vrith  them,  an  opportunity  to  ftf 
ur  score  miles  another  way."  But  we  have  recorded  the  escape  of  poor 
Anthonjf  Braekd,  who,  says  Dr.  Mather,  ''if  he  had  not  found  one  of  Church's 
vessels  arround  at  Maquait,  would  have  been  miserably  aground  himself," 
ailer  all  his  severe  travel  and  sufierings  to  effect  an  escape^  And  now  we 
^ve  arrived  at  the  extent  of  our  information  cooceniing  ^^gitmeua, 

Wahwa  shall  here  receive  additional  notice.  He  may  be  the  same  spoken 
of  before^  though  there  the  name,  if  it  be  the  same,  has  another  syllable  in 
it  He  was  the  renowned  Hapkhoodj  doublv  celebrated  by  the  stroke  of 
oblivion  aimed  at  his  head  by  the  classic  Magnaiian>  But  Waiku>a  could 
hardly  have  been  I^mthood  of  1675,  ^  as  he  would  have  been  very  old  at 
LovewdPB  fieht,  in  1735;  yet  it  is  not  impossible,  notwithstanding  he  is  made 
to  die,|[  by  die  hand  of  the  Mohawks,  not  long  after  the  capture  of  Salmon 
Falls,  m  1690,  *<  while  on  his  way  westward  to  bewitch  another  crew  at 
Aquadocta."  His  name  of  Hopehaod  had,  very  probably,  been  manu&ctiired 
out  of  an  Indian  name  approaching  it  in  soundt  u  a^^  many  others  we 


He  did  not  leave  the  scenes  of  his  exploits  until  the  sununer  of  1690,  a* 
we  have  seen ;  H  he  was  the  leader  at  Fox  Point,  in  Newington,  in  May  of 
that  year;  and  he  very  probably  had  the  direction  of  the  party,  if  he  did  noi 
lead  It,  who,  on  the  4tb  of  July,  killed  eight  people  as  they  were  mowinc  in 
a  field  near  Lamprey  River,  and  took  a  boy  captive.  On  the  5th  they 
attacked  Captain  HUtofCs  garrison  at  Exeter,  but  Lieutenant  Bancn^  arriving 
to  its  relief^  beat  off  the  Indians  **with  the  loss  of  a  few  of  his  men."  One. 
man  they  were  forced  to  leave  without  scalping,  and  though  shot  in  9 

E laces,  was  stiU  alive.  To  these  desperete  wounds  they  had  added  two 
lows  with  the  tomahawk  at  his  neck,  endeavoring  to  sever  his  head  from 
his  body;  **  which  blows,  you  may  be  sure,**  says  Mather,  <*  added  more  enor« 
mous  wounds  unto  the  port-hoUs  of  death  already  opened,  and  from  which 
his  life  was  running  out  as  fast  as  it  could.**  When  aiscovered  by  his  friende. 
he  was  looked  upon  as  dead,  but  on  beinff  stirred  was  observed  to  gasp} 
"whereupon  an  hrish  fellow  then  present,  aavised  them  to  give  him  another 
dab  with  a  hatchet,  and  so  bury  him  with  the  rest"  Yet  this  man  recovered* 
and  was  afterwards  weU.  His  name  was  Simon  Stone.  There  are  daily 
occunences,  which  in  those  days  would  have  been  viewed  as  miraclea,  or  as 
retaliations  of  the  Creator  upon  miserable  wretches  for  thoughtless  acts  ov 
ezpressiona.  Upon  all  such  as  came  to  the  knowledge  of  (kiton  Mather  he 
laid  his  potent  hand  with  manifest  satis&ction.  Doubtless  the  poor  Irishnuui , 
thought  it  would  have  been  a  fiivor  to  the  wounded  man,  who  could  not  live, 
to  put  him  out  of  his  misery ;  but  this  weighed  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the 

•  '  '  ■ —  ■  ■? 

*  Fort "  A^m^ito$eoggmf"  according  to  the  Magnalia,  aboat  40  milot  up  the  river. 
iMtgmtiOfUt^     TP«<«  106,  lllk  IH  »(••       iP«Csll6.       0  By  JlotAcr,  Msgaslia, 
V  Page  118. 
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hiBtorian*  ''Teague,"  he  says,  ^aahe  was  foolishlvpiilljiiff  a  canoe  aahore» 
about  this  time,  with  the  cock  of  his  ffun,  it  went  off;  breaking  his  arm  with 
a  fearftil  wound,  by  which  he  was  made  a  cripple  ever  after." 

By  a  council  of  war  held  at  Portsmouth,  occasioned  by  these  depredations  of 
« that  memorable  tiger  Hopehood^  it  was  decided  that  Captain  Jf^waU  should 
po  out  in  search  of  him  with  a  large  scouting  party.  Several  other  prom- 
ment  men,  being  emulous  of  the  service,  offering  to  join  him  in  command 
with  another  party,  it  by  lot  fell  on  Captain  Floyd,  Having  rendezvoused  at 
Dover  to  the  number  of  about  one  hundred  men,  they  marched  into  the  woods 
on  the  since  memorable  day,  July  4th,  1690.  On  the  6th,  having  sent  out 
their  scouts  *^  before  breakfast"  in  the  morning,  they  *< immediately  returned 
with  tidings  of  breakfast  enough  for  those  who  had  their  stomachs  sharp  set 
for  fightinj^."  The  parties  humediately  met  at  a  place  called  Wheelwright's 
Pond,  in  Dee,  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  from  two  to  wree 
hours.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  adopted  by  the 
English,  comparatively  but  few  were  killed.  Neither  party  could  boast  of  a 
victory,  for,  as  at  Pequawket,  each  was  glad  to  retreat  from  the  other.  Of 
the  whites  above  90  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  15  were  of  the  former 
number.  Amone  these  were  included  Captain  JViswaU^  his  lieutenant,  Flag^, 
and  Serffeant  fralker.  Captain  Floyd  maintained  the  fight  until  most  of  his 
men  had  retreated,  which  obliged  hun  to  retreat  also.  ^  For  this  gome  blamed 
him,  who,  probably,  would  not  have  continued  it  as  long  as  he  did."  Captain 
Conotne  visited  the  battle  ground  the  next  morning,  and  brought  off*  seven 
wounded  still  alive,  but  the  Indians  had  removed  all  of  theirs,  and  it  could 
never  be  known  how  many  of  them  were  killed.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  precipitancy  of  their  retreat,  as  they  left  much  of  their  plunder  upon 
the  field 

The  same  week  <<  these  rovers  made  thebr  descent  as  &r  as  AmesbuiVi 
where  Captain  Foot  being  ensnared  by  them,  they  tortured  him  to  death* 
This  so  alarmed  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  flew  from  their  beds  to  their 
garrisons,  otherwise  before  the  next  morning  they  had  found  their  beds  their 
graves.  However,  they  killed  three  persons,  burnt  three  houses,  and  many 
cattle.  In  fine,  from  the  first  mischief  done  at  Lamnrey-eel  River,  (on  July 
4th,)  to  this  last  at  Amesbury,  all  belonging  to  one  in(Uan  expedition,  for^ 
English  people  were  cut  ofi^" 

Thus  Hopehood  is  considered  the  leader  in  all  these  transactions,  although 
our  chroniclers  of  that  day  do  not  mention  him,  excepting  where  we  have 
done  so,  nor  do  they  mention  the  names  of  any  other  Indians.  He  was  the 
commander  of  his  countrymen  at  the  takinj?  of  Casco,  on  which  event  the 
garrisons  of  Purpooduck,  Spurwink,  Black  Point,  and  Blue  Point,  drew  off 
to  Saco,  and  in  a  few  days  fVom  Saco  they  retreated  to  Wells,  ^  twenty  miles 
within  the  said  Saco,  and  about  half  Wells  drew  off*  as  far  as  Lieutenant 
Stover's.  But  the  arrival  of  orders  and  soldiers  from  government  stopped 
them  from  retiring  any  farther;  and  HopeJtood,  with  a  party  that  ataia  for 
farther  mischief,  meeting  with  some  resistance  here,  turned  about,  and  having 
first  had  a  skirmish  with  Captain  Sharbwrij  they  appeared  the  next  LprdV 
day  at  Newichawannok  or  Berwick,  where  they  burnt  some  housea  and  ^ew 
a  man."  This  last  event  was  three  days  previous  to  the  nfj^ssf^cjre  at  Fo;^ 
Point,  before  related 

We  now  are  to  speak  again  of  Wdhwa^  and  as  we  have  before  considered 
him  a  different  chief  from  Hopehood  Wdhmoahy  we  shall  still  do  so,  yet  tfiQ 
character  of  his  exploits  agrees  well  with  those  of  that  chief;  but  that  arguei|. 
no&inff  as  to  his  identity,  for  numerous  other  chiefs  correspon^d  equal)^ 
as  welE 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1796,  a  band  of  seven  Indians  surprised  the  fiunily 
of  Philip  DartlX  at  Kennebunk,  capturing  ten  persons,  eight  women  and  twp- 
ehildren,  and  carried  them  ofi^  The  attack  was  made  late  in  the  afternoon 
while  Mr.  DunU  was  absent  On  his  return  he  found  his  house  in  ^ainek 
chairs  piled  on  the  fire,  tnmks  split  to  pieces,  but  no  traces  of  his  wife  and 
children.  The  Indians  bad  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  when 
Bfr.  Durell  should  be  absent,  fearinff,  it  was  thought,  lus  powerful  arm,  if  made 
when  he  was  at  home.    Twenty-Uiree  years  l^fore  Mrs.  JhiriU  had  been,  a 
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captive,*  but  unlike  most  of  her  sex  in  like  circurostances,  she  foreboded  no 
evil  of  a  like  kind  from  the  Indians,  but  looked  upon  her  former  capture  by 
them  as  we  do  upon  a  malady  that  never  attacks  a  second  time ;  but  in  this 
case  it  was  otherwise. 

The  perpetrators  were  pursued  with  vigor  the  next  morning,  which  caused 
the  Indians  to  put  most  or  their  captives  to  death,  by  which  means  they  were 
able  to  make  good  their  flight. 

It  was  for  some  time  doubtful  what  Indians,  or  how  many,  had  conmiitted 
this  horrid  act,  but  it  was  finally  ascertained  that  the  bloody  ^  Wahtoa,  Pau- 
caunaumpoijte,  formerly  a  Mohegan,  AcUon^  afterwards  known  as  Captain 
Moses,  an  Aiisaguntacook,  OmboroioeeSj  Manneenhotohau^  Picr^  Sungehaagundo^ 
probaoly  of  the  same  tribe,  though  one  or  more  was  of  Wowenc^,  but  then 
residing  among  the  St.  Francis  Cidians.  Yet  five-and-twenty  years  or  more 
afterwards,  Colonel  Job,  a  noted  orator  and  chief  speaker  at  Governor  Shirlafs 
treaty  in  1754,  denied  that  Adeon  was  an  Arisaguntacook,  and  said  he  was  an 
Albany  Indian ;  but  as  Job  was  accused  of  telling  lies  in  his  talk  at  the  treaty 
by  one  of  his  own  party,  not  much  dependence  can  be  given  to  what  he  did 
say.f  But  it  appears  that  he  was  a  Norridgewok,  but  having  taken  an  Aris- 
aguntacook woman  for  a  wife,  became  one  of  them.  He  was  the  same  chief 
who,  on  the  28  April,  1752,  with  a  party  of  10  or  12  of  that  tribe,  fell  upon 
four  men  on  a  branch  of  Contoocook  River,  shot  one  of  them  dea^  one 
escaped,  and  the  other  two  were  taken  and  carried  to  Canada ;  but  thi^  afiair 
we  snail  notice  more  at  large  presently. 

We  hear  of  but  one  that  ever  returned  of  those  taken  at  Kennebunk.  His 
name  was  John  DwrdL,  son  of  PhUip,  whose  fiunily  were  destroyed ;  and  he, 
though  he  was  redeemed  in  about  two  years,  was,  according  to  the  historian 
of  Kennebunk,  **  ever  after  more  of  an  Indian  than  a  white  man.**  He  was 
alive  when  Governor  Sullivan  wrote  his  history,  and  resided  there.  It  was 
not  long  after  Wnhwo^s  depredation,  that  two  friendly  Indians,  Qutnoisf,  of 
Wowenok,  and  Ogicsand,  were  sent  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
learn  the  fate  of  the  captives,  as  well  as  what  Indians  had  done  the  mischief; 
these  ambassadors,  from  causes  not  explained,  though  doubtless  no  unconrunon 
ones  on  such  undertakings,  were  not  heard  offer  nearly  a  year  after,  and  then 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  in  the  business  they  undertook.  At  the 
treaty  of  Casco,  in  1727,  AuyaumnunoeU,  chief  speaker  of  the  Arisaguntacooks, 
said  he  had  learned  that  a  boy  taken  at  that  time  was  among  me  French. 
This  was  proliably  John  DureH 

After  peace  was  made,  and  intercourse  commenced  again  between  the 
Indians  and  the  settlers,  it  seems  fVahwa  used  frequently  to  visit  Kennebunk, 
and  often  talked  familiarly  with  the  friends  of  those  he  had  massacred.  Like 
most  other  Indians,  he  would  get  drunk  when  he  could  get  liquor.  On  one 
occasion,  as  he  lay  drunk  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Baxter,  whose  wife  was  among 
the  murdered  in  the  exploit  above  related,  some  of  Baxter's  acquaintances 
advised  him  to  tumble  him  into  the  well^  but  he  had  too  much  humanity  to 
wish  to  inunortaiize  his  name  by  an  aCt  so  dastardly.  And  Wahwa  remained 
a  monument  of  his  own  cruelty,  but  not  a  more  despised  one  than  the 
advisers  of  his  death;  while  the  mjured  man,  deprived  of  his  nearest  friends, 
remained  a  monument  of  humanity. 

We  now  return  to  Adeon,  and  his  expedition  to  ContoocooL  A  small 
company  of  young  men,  four  in  number  only,  went  out  early  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1752,  to  hunt  in  the  north-western  part  of  New  Hampshire.  Their 
names  were,  Amios  Eastman,  of  Concord,  John  and  WUliom  Stark,  of  Dunbar- 
ton,  and  David  Stinson,  of  Londonderry.  What  we  are  about  to  relate  will  be 
of  more  interest  to  the  reader,  doubdess,  if  he  is  told  ihatJohn  Stark,  of  this 
party  of  hunters,  was  the  same  who  afterwards  defeated  Colonel  Baum  at 
Bennin^n,  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.    These  young  men, 

wandenng  far  l)eyond  the  confines  of  civilization,  were,  on  the  28th  of  April, 

. ^ 

*  Bradbury's  History  of  Keniieboiik  Port.  ISO,  121. 

t  He  WW  a  feariess,  bold  fellow ;  acruKed  Governor  Shirley  of  "  letting  his  young  men  act 
the  DanPtp9Xi  by  doing  mischief  to  the  iDdians/'  notwithstanding  bis  protestations  of  justiea 
to  them. 

X  Hiftoiy  of  Keonebcuk  Port.  ISl. 
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miFBiuDg  their  arduous  employment  on  a  branch  of  the  Pemigewaflet,  called 
baker's  River,  in  what  is  9ince  ftumney,  when  suddenly  they  were  surprised 
by  ten  Indians  under  the  famous  Adeon,  who  at  this  time  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Captain  Motes.  The  whites  had,  but  little  while  before,  discovered 
traces  of  Indians,  and  had  become  alarmed,  and  were  determined  to  leave 
their  position.  Accordingly,  John  SUark  went  out  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  collect  their  traps,  and  while  thus  separated  from  his  companions,  waa 
made  prisoner.  As  soon  as  he  was  secured,  he  was  ordered  to  direct  them 
to  his  fiiends.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  but  purposely  led  them  two  miles 
farther  from  them,  hoping  that,  by  some  means,  they  might  take  the  alarm 
and  escape ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ended  sa  They  seem  not  to  have  im- 
agined that  Mm  was  taken  by  Indians,  and  soon  began  to  shoot  off  their 
guns  to  direct  him  where  they  were.  This  also  directed  the  Indians,  and 
Uiey  immediately  proceeded  down  the  river,  beyond  the  whites,  and  taking  n 
station,  waylaid  them  as  they  came  down.  All  that  had  now  passed  had  not 
taken  up  much  time,  for  about  sunrise  the  party  appeared,  two  in  a  boat,  Hll- 
liam  Stark  and  SUnaon^  and  Eastman  on  the  shore,  who  next  fell  into  the  In- 
dians' hands.  They  now  ordered  John  to  hail  his  friends  in  the  boat,  to  decoy 
them  to  the  shore ;  but,  with  a  boldness  characteristic  of  great  minds,  ha 
culled-  to  them,  and  instead  of  requesting  them  to  land,  told  them,  he  was 
taken,  and  ordered  them  to  save  themselves  by  pullinc  to  the  opposite  shore. 
They  pulled  accordingly^  and  were  quickly  fired  upon  D^r  four  of  the  ludiansi 
whose  guns  were  louled.  Like  a  mily  heroic  spirit,  without  regarding  th» 
risk  he  ran,  at  the  moment  of  the  shot  JbAn  knocked  up  two  of  Uie  Indians' 
guns,  and  repealed  the  mancBUvre  when  the  rest  of  the  party  fired  a  second 
voUev.  He  then  hallooed  to  his  brother  in  the  boat  to  fly  with  all  his  might, 
for  aU  the  guns  were  discharged.  He  did  so  successfully ;  regained  the  shore 
and  escaped.  Poor  Stinmni  was  killed,  and  the  boat  and  oars  were  pierced 
with  bullets.  John  was  sorely  beaten  and  ill  used  at  first,  for  the  liberties  he 
had  taken  in  giving  their  shots  a  false  direction ;  but  they  afterwards  used 
him  kindly. 

The  wmtes  had  eoUected  a  considerable  quantity  of  ftira,  of  which  the  In- 
dians possessed  themselves,  and  commenced  their  retreat  They  made  a 
stop  at  Lower  Coos,  about  the  present  vicimt^  of  HaverhiU,  N.  IrL,  where  they 
baa  left  two  of  their  party  to  prepare  provisions  against  their  return.  After 
one  nwht's  stay  here  they  proceeded  to  Upper  Coosl  From  this  place  Cap- 
tain Alojes  despatched  tlu-ee  of  his  men  with  Eastman  to  St  Francis,  whuo 
the  rest  of  the  company  hunted  on  a  small  stream  in  that  neighborhood. 
StaHt  was  meantime  closely  watched,  and  every  night  confined.  They  al- 
lowed him  to  hunt,  and  he,  having  shot  one  beaver  and  caught  another  in  a 
trap,  was  approbated  by  a  present  of  their  skins. 

At  length,  on  the  9  of  July,  Captain  Moses  returned  with  his  prisoner  to  St 
Francis.  Here  the  two  captives  were  compelled  to  run  the  gantlet  East- 
man fiired  hard  in  that  business ;  but  Stark^  understanding  Indum  play  better, 
seized  a  club  fixmi  an  Indian  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  ranks  through  which 
he  was  to  run,  and  laid  it  about  him  with  such  force,  that  running  the  gant- 
let was  wholly  on  the  part  of  the  Indians ;  for  they  were  glad  to  escape  and 
leave  the  ground  to  mm,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  old  mdians,  who  were 
seated  at  a  distance  te  wimess  the  sport 

Fortunately,  Stark  and  Eastman*s  captivity  was  not  a  long  one.  In  about 
six  weeks  from  StarH^s  arrival  at  St  Francis,  there  arrived  C^tain  Stevens,  of 
No.  Four,  and  Mr.  fVheekoright,  of  Boston,  in  search  of  some  captives,  who 
had  been  taken  fVom  Massadiusetts,  and  not  finding  any,  redeemea  Stwrk  and 
Eastmany  who  arrived  home,  by  way  of  Albany,  in  August  following.  The 
same  Indians  accompanied  them  to  Albany,  where  they  sold  the  furs  they 
had  taken  from  them,  to  the  amount  of  £560,  old  tenor.  Skak  paid  for  his 
ransom  103  dollars,  and  Eastman  60  dollars.  The  names  of  two  others  of  the 
Indians  who  did  this  mischief  were  fVaneis  TMgau,  and  Peer,  a  young  chieC 
each  of  whom  has  been  mentioned  as  chief  in  the  capture ;  but  it  is  not 
materiaL 

At  the  treaty  of  1727,  which  the  preceding  relation  required  us  to  notice, 
mention  waa  made  by  the  chieft,  at  that  trea^,  of  a  great  many  Indians,  and 
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amonff  others,  of  one  of  considerable  note,  of  whom  we  have  before*  said 
someu^ing,  if,  indeed,  he  be  the  same,  namely,  Sabatis,  This  Indian  had  pre- 
viously, though  perhaps  not  long  before  that  treaty,  with  others,  taken  many 
captives  in  their  depredations  on  the  English  frontiers.  At  this  time  he  waa 
livmg  at  St  Francis  in  Canada,  and  had  two  captives  with  him ;  but  their 
names  we  cannot  learn.  He  was  of  a  bloody  disposition,  and  the  act  which 
terminated  his  career  was  by  a  hand  not  less  bloody,  though,  perhaps,  more 
necessarily  sa  We  have,  on  another  occasion,  and  m  another  work,f  related 
the  circumstances  of  it,  and  shall  therefore  pass  it  over  here.  He  was  killed 
in  1753,  and  we  have  before  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  father  of 
him  brought  away  a  captive  from  St  Francis  by  Captain  Bogrn  in  1759,  and 
who  in  1775  followed  tne  fortunes  of  Amold^s  expeoition  against  Quebec. 

As  noted  an  exploit  as  we  have  passed  over  m  our  histoir  is  that  which 
was  enacted  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1755.  If  Philip,  the  leader  of  the 
Indians  on  that  occasion,  be  the  same  that  we  have  before  given  some  account 
o(  his  patriotism  as  well  as  his  courage  must  have  undergone  an  important 
change ;  but  as  we  cannot  settle  that  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  critical 
antiquary  without  spending  more  time  than  we  shall  get  credit  for,  we  will 
relate  the  affair  at  Walpole  as  we  have  heard  it. 

One  John  Kilbum  had  settled  at  that  place  in  1749,  and  though  far  beyond 
any  other  settlement,  and  frequently  watched,  and  sometimes  annoyed  by  the 
Indians,  yet  no  hostile  act  was  attempted  upon  him  until  1755.  When  it  be- 
came certain  that  war  would  soon  begin  between  Enffland  and  France,  meas- 
ures were  taken  by  General  ShirUy  to  warn  the  set&rs  along  the  extensive 
frontier  of  New  England  of  the  approaching  calamity.  But  the  Indians  seem 
to  have  known  or  expected  it  sooner  than  the  English,  for  before  the  latter 
had  received  word  from  General  Sfdrku,  the  cunning  PkUip,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  spy,  had  visited  every  principal  settlement,  under  the  pretence  of  trading 
for  flints  and  other  hunting  munitions,  all  along  the  Connecticut  River;  and 
it  was  not  until  two  Indians,  employed  by  General  Shirkyf  had  informed  the 
settlers  that  400  or  500  Indians  were  preparing  in  Canada  to  make  a  descent 
upon  them,  that  PhiUp^a  expedition  for  trade  waa  understood  in  its  real  char- 
acter. 

KUbum  lived  in  a  good  garrison-house,  and  on  the  day  PkUip  appeared 
against  it  with  some  300  Indians,  he,  with  three  other  men,  were  at  work 
some  distance  from  it ;  but  keeping  a  good  watch,  the  Indians  were  discov- 
ered in  time  to  afibrd  them  sufficient  opportunity  to  regain  the  garrison  with- 
out molestation.  The  timely  discovery  was  made  about  mid-ds^,  August  17, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  afrer,  they  were  'burrounded  by  197  fierce  war- 
riors, flushed  with  confidence  of  an  easy  and  speedy  victory ;  the  remainder 
of  the  Indians  forming  an  ambush  of  reserve  at  the  moum  of  Cold  River, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  garrison. 

Meanwhile  PkiUp  had  endeavored  to  cut  off  Colonel  JBettotm,  who,  with 
90  men,  was  milling  about  a  mile  east  of  KSUtunCs;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled 
by  a  masterly  manoBuvre  of  the  coloneL  His  men  were'  returning  from  the 
mill,  each  with  a  bag  of  meal  upon  his  back,  when  his  don  by  their  growling 
gave  timely  notice  of  the  neighborhood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  Noughts  of  an 
ambush  at  the  same  moment  passed  through  his  mind:  he  as  soon  knew 
what  to  da  He  ordered  his  men  to  throw  oflf  their  bags,  advance  to  a  cer- 
tain eminence  over  which  their  path  lay,  and  about  which  he  doubted  not  the 
Indians  were  prepared  for  him.  The  ground  contiguous  was  covered  with 
high  sweet  fern.  Up  to  these  BeUaum  and  his  men  crawled,  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  enemy.  They  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed  at  the 
discovery,  sprung  upon  their  feet,  and  giving  a  tremendous  whoop,  afler  the 
manner  of  their  adversary,  dropped  down  again  the  same  instant  The  In- 
dians at  the  very  moment  rose  up,  forming  a  thick  front  across  the  path  in  a 
flemicircle.  Each  of  Bellowt^s  men  had  now  an  Indian  in  his  power ;  and 
fluch  was  the  effect  of  the  first  &re  of  these  30  men,  that  Philip  and  his  whole 
party  precipitately  retreated,  and  the  victors,  without  waiting  for  a  further 

*  Ante,  page  1S5,  136  of  this  Book. 

t  In  Um  Appendix  to  my  edition  of  Chureh'i  PkU^t  War,  &c.,  page  337. 
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display  of  tactics,  regained  their  garrison,  not  having  one  of  their  number 
killed  or  wounded.    Of  the  loss  of  the  Inc^ans  no  mention  is  made. 

Finding  so  'warm  a  reception  from  Colonel  BeUoiDS,  Philip,  it  would  seem, 
as  well  as  the  colonel,  had  no  notion  of  taking  a  second  haiid  at  the  same 
game,  and,  as  we  have  said,  immediately  appeared  before  KUbum^s  garrison, 
where  he  hoped  for  better  success.  Philip  was  an  old  acquaintance  here, 
and  approaching  the  house  as  near  as  he  could  find  a  tree  for  shelter,  called 
out  to  Killnurn,  **  Old  John,  young  John,  come  out  here,  Wt  give  you  good  quar- 
UtP  Philip  is  representedf  as  of  great  stature,  and  proportionate  strength ; 
and  KiUmm  was  not  his  inferior.  He  answered  the  wamor  ^with  a  voice  of 
thunder,"  that  flowed  over  the  adjacent  hills,  <*  Quarter !  you  black  rascals ! 
begone,  or  we'll  quarter  you." 

Thus  stood  the  aflair  which  was  shortly  to  decide  the  fate  of  Walpole, 
between  six  English,  four  men  and  two  women,  and  abbut  400  Indians,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege.  PhUip  returned  to  his  men,  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  the  silence  was  broken  by  yens  and  whoops  of  the  whole  body  of  Li- 
dians,  which  appeared,  as  we  have  heard  the  old  people  express  it,  **€»  though 
ail  the  devils  in  hell  had  broke  loosed*  A  furious  onset  was  now  begun,  and  m 
a  few  minutes  the  roof  of  the  house  was  perforated  like  a  sieve.  As  usual  in 
their  attacks  on  garrisons,  they  employed  stratagems,  but  when  the  whole 
afternoon  was  spent,  they  found  they  had  made  no  impression,  but  were 
greatly  weakenea  themselves,  and  at  night. drew  of^  thus  ending  their  inglo- 
rious expedition. 

Such  deeds  could  a  fow  men,  well  provided,  perform,  well  knowing  it  was 
not  numbers  that  could  save  them  in  times  of  peril,  while  many  others,  rely- 
ing upon  their  numbers,  neglecting  their  duties,  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
an  enemy  not  half  equal  to  themselvea  Kilhwm  had  extra  guns  in  his  house, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  cast  bullets,  and  performed  every  other  service  in 
their  power.  When  one  of  the  men's  pms  became  too  much  heated  to  be 
used  with  safety,  a  woman  exchanged  it  for  another,  so  that  every  man  was 
every  moment  at  his  place.  When  their  lead  beean  to  grow  short,  blankets 
were  suspended  in  the  roo(  to  catch  the  balls  of  me  enemy,  with  good  suc- 
cess ;  and  thus  many  of  the  Indians  fell  by  their  own  bullets !  To  use  their 
powder  without  loss  of  time,  they  poured  it  into  hats,  which  were  placed  close 
at  hand ;  by  such  means  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up,  which  probably  de- 
ceived the  Indians  in  regard  to  their  numbers.  They  found  time,  before 
drawing  ofl^  to  kill  all  the  cattle,  burn  and  destroy  all  the  hay  and  grain  be- 
longing to  the  settlement ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  as  nothing,  scarcely  to 
be  considered  towards  the  price  of  their  deliverance.  We  do  not  learn  as  it 
was  ever  known  to  the  English  what  the  loss  of  the  Indians  was ;  *  but  the 
garrison  lost  Mr.  Peak,  who,  exposing  himself  too  much  before  a  port-hole, 
was  shot  in  the  hip.  The  woimd  would  probably  have  been  cured  if  good 
surgical  aid  could  have  been  had ;  but  it  proved  mortal  in  five  days  after  the 
battle.  Each  of  these  men,  IROmm  and  Peak,  had  a  son  with  them  in  the 
carrison;  and  such  was  the  force  opposed  to  that  army  of  Indians!  John 
ICiLBURN  lived  to  be  85  vears  of  age,  and  died  on  the  8  April,  1789,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  Walpole  buryin^-ground.  T^e  son  (JohiC\  attained  the  same 
age,  and  died  at  his  residence,  m  Shrewsbury,  Vt,  in  18S22.t 

Only  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  there  arrived  at  Cambridge, 
the  hesad  quarters  of  the  Americans,  a  deputation  from  the  Penobscot  Indians, 
of  whom  the  celebrated  Orono  was  chief  An  order  was  passed  for  their 
entertainment  while  there,  and  **  for  their  return  home."  They  came  to  ten- 
der their  services  to  the  Americans  in  the  war  now  begun,  which  was  done 
by  Orono,  in  a  speech  to  a  committee  of  the  provincial  congress,  on  the  21 
June,  1775.  «*In  behalf  of  the  whole  Penobscot  tribe,"  the  chief  said,  if  the 
grievances  under  which  his  people  labored  were  removed,  they  would  aid 
with  their  whole  force  to  defend  the  country.  Those  grievances  were  briefly 
stated,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  trespasses  by  the  whites  upon  their  timber 

*  Killntm,  during  the  engairemeiit,  had  a  deliberate  shot  at  a  large  lodiaa,  whom  be  saw 
fiUl,  and  he  believed  it  was  rhilip  himself, 
t  Chiefly  fiom  the  CoU,  N.  Hut.  Soe.  ii.  I»-^ 
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landB,  cheating  them  in  trade,  &c.  The  committee  returned  an  afiectionate 
address ;  and  altliough  the  groans  of  the  dying,  from  the  late  terrible  field  of 
battle,  were  sounding  in  their  ears,  they  say  nothinff  about  engaging  the  Indiana 
in  the  war,  but  assured  them  that  ^  as  soon  as  they  could  t^e  breath  from 
their  present  fight,**  their  complaints  should  receive  attention.  Some  of  the 
Penobecots  did  eventually  engage  in  the  war,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of 
them. 

We  have  said  before,*  upon  authority  which  will  generally  be  received, 
that  Natanis  and  SabaHi  were  the  first  Indians  employed  by  the  Americans 
in  the  revolution,  and  we  see  no  reason  yet  to  form  a  difiTerent  opinion,  al- 
though our  attention  has  been  called  again  to  the  subject,!  and  some  ftcts 
stated  for  our  consideration,  which  have  elicited  further  investigations  and 
comparisons,  of  which  the  following  is  the  result^  Of  a  chief  named  Swann- 
serij  or  SwaBharif  well  known  on  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  latter 
French  wars,  we  have  before  given  some  notice  ;jS  at  that  time,  or  about  the 
close  of  those  wars,  he  retired  to  St  Francis.  When  the  revolution  began,  he 
eeems  to  have  decided  on  taking  the  part  of  the  Americana ;  and  with  a  few 
followers  marched  to  Kennebeck,  and  with  some  of  the  Norridgewoks  ren- 
dezvoused at  Cobbossee,  now  Gardiner,  at  the  month  of  the  Cobbosseeconta 
River.  Over  the  Norridrowoks,  or  Peauawkets,  or  sooie  of  both,  was  a  chie^ 
named  Paid  HigfinBf  who,  though  a  white  man,  had  lived  so  lonff  among  In- 
dians, that  to  all  mtentB  he  was  one  of  them.  He  was  bom  at  fierwick,  but 
had  been  taken  captive  when  quite  young,  and  spent  most  of  his  days  with 
them.  This  company  set  out  for  Cambridge,  the  head  auartera  of  General 
fVasUngton,  about  die  beginninff  of  August,  1775,  under  tfie  direction  of  one 
Stuben  Colnam.  There  were  20  or  30  of  them,  **  and  they  were  rowed  down 
in  canoes  to  Merrymeeting  Bay  by  their  squaws ; "  here  they  left  them,  and 
proceeded  to  Cambridge  on  foot,  where  they  arrived  about  the  13  AugUBL| 
They  tendered  their  services  to  the  general,  who  gave  them  aU  the  encour- 
agement he  could,  consistently,  but  evidently  advised  them  to  remain  neu- 
traLIf  Swashan  said  half  of  his  tribe  was  ready  to  join  the  Americans,  and 
that  four  or  five  other  tribes  stood  ready,  if  wanted,  and  that  the  Canadians 
were  in  favor  of  the  Americans  also ;  and  this  was  the  general  opinion,  and 
corresponds  with  accounts  given  by  intelligent  setders  on  the  frontiers; 
They  say,  ^  We  have  had  positive  accounts  from  many  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  have  been  applied  to  by  Governor  CarUUm  to  distress  the  settlements ; 
but  they  say  they  have  no  offence  fit>m  the  people,  and  will  not  make  war  on 
them.  The  French,  too,  say  it  is  a  war  of  our  own  ndning,  and  they  will 
have  no  part  in  it"**    We  hear  no  more  of  Swashan, 

Of  AssACAMBuiT,  aU  extended  account  has  been  g)ven,tt  and  we  should 
not  again  recur  to  him,  but  to  correct  the  statement,  tlwt  ''nothing  was  heard 
of  him  firom  1708  to  the  time  of  his  death."  We  have  since  found  that  in 
1714,  he  was  at  Portsmouth,  upon  a  fiiendly  visit  with  several  other  Indiana 
On  the  10  Mav  of  that  vear,  as  the  Indians  were  about  to  leave  the'  place, 
I*  the  council  of  N.  H.  ordered  their  treasurer  to  furnish  him  and  his  compan- 
ions with  necessary  prorisions  and  liquors  to  carry  them  to  thek  several 
habitationa" 

*  Frige  156,  ante,  of  this  Book. 

t  in  a  polite  and  oblijei^g  manner,  by  Wii.  S.  Bartlztt,  Eaq.,  of  LiuTe  FitHs.  N.  T. 
.  t  As  early  as  Mav  19th,  1775,  the  provincial  congress  of  Massnchuseits  **Voled,  Thai 
Captab  John  Lane  nave  cmlisting  papen  delivered  to'  him,  for  Faisii^  a  company  of  la- 
diaiis  at  the  eastward.'' 


6  Cols.  N.  H.  Soc.  lit.  TS,  7. 

II  MS.  communication  of  w.  8.  Babtlktt,  Em. 

IT  BcUa,  IfStS,  : 

**  Almon's  Remembrencer,  i.  147—148. 

tt  Book  lU.  p.  139—141. 
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**I  will  go  to  my  tent,  and  lie  down  in  deapair; 
I  will  jMint  me  with  black,  and  will  aever  mT  hair  ; 
I  will  lit  on  the  ibore  where  the  hnrricane  blows, 
And  reveal  to  the  God  of  the  tempeat  my  woea ; 
I  will  weep  for  a  aeaioa,  on  bittemeaa  fiiid, 
For  my  kindred  are  gone  to  the  monnda  of  the  dead  j 
Bat  they  died  not  by  hunfer.  or  waating  decay : 
The  ateel  of  the  white  man  hath  awept  tliem  away." 

Airoimfoiw. 
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TOMOCOMO. 

The  difficulty  of  rightly  pardtionhig  between  the  southern  nations  and  the 
Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  can  easily  be  seen  by  all  such  as  have  but  very 
partially  taken  a  surrey  of  theni,  and  considered  their  wandering  habits. 
Therefore,  should  we,  in  this  book,  zfot  always  assign  a  sachem  to  his  original 
family  or  nation,  we  can  only  plead  in  excuse,  that  we  have  sone  accorainff 
to  our  best  information.  But  we  have  endeavored  to  draw  a  kind  of  natund 
boundary  between  the  above-mentioned  nations,  distinguishing  those  people 
beyond  Uie  Chesapeake  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  southern  Indians, 
and  those  between  that  boundary  and  the  Hudson,  by  the  name  Iroquoia 
To  their  respective  territories  inland,  we  shall  not,  nor  is  it  necessaiy  to,  fix 
bounds,  in  our  present  business.  We  are  aware  that  some  writers  suppose 
that  all  the  Indians,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson,  and 
even  to  the  Connecticut,  were  originally  of  the  same  stock.  If  this  were  the 
case,  the  period  is  so  remote  when  they  spread  themselves  over  the  country, 
that  these  great  natural  divisions  had  long  since  caused  quite  a  difference  m 
the  inhabitants  which  they  separated ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  noticing 
them  according  to  our  plan.  ^ 
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It  18  said  that  the  territory  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  River  Alleghany,  and 
from  the  most  southern  waters  of  James  River  up  to  Patuxent,  in  the  state 
of  Maryland,  was  inhabited  by  three  different  nations,  and  that  the  language 
of  each  differed  essentially  from  the  others.  The  English  called  these 
nations  by  the  names  Powfudans,  Manahoaca,  and  Monacans;  these  were  the 
Tuscaroras.  The  Powhatans  were  the  most  powerful,  and  consisted  oi 
several  tribes,  or  communities,  who  possessed  the  country  from  the  sea-coast 
to  the  &lls  of  the  rivers.* 

To  give  a  tolerable  catak>gue  of  the  namoi  of  the  various  nations  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi,  would  far  exceed  our 
plan.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  to  notice  the  chiera  of  such  of  those  nations 
as  are  distinguished  in  history,  pointing  out,  by  the  way,  their  localities,  and 
whatever  shall  appear  necessary  in  way  of  elucidation,  as  we  pass,  ancl  as  we 
have  done  in  the  preceding  hooka 

WiNoiNA  was  nrat  known  to  the  English  voyagers  AnMu  and  BaHow^ 
who  landed  in  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1584,  upon  an  island  called,  by  the 
Indians,  Wokohon,  They  saw  none  of  the  natives  until  the  third  day,  when 
three  were  observed  in  a  canoe.  One  of  them  got  on  shore,  and  the  English 
went  to  him.  He  showed  no  siffns  of  fear,  ^but  spoke  much  to  them,"  then 
went  boldly  on  board  the  vessels.  After  they  had  ffiven  him  a  shirt,  hat, 
wine,  and  some  meat,  "be  went  away,  and  in  half  an  hour' he  had  loaded  his 
canoe  with  fish,"  which  he  immediately  brought)  and  gave  to  the  Englisli. 

Winginoy  at  ihiB  time,  was  con&ied  to  his  <^in  firom  wounds  he  had  lately 
received  in  battle,  probably  in  hia  war  with  Piamaaan,  a  desperate  and  bloody 
chiefl 

U{)on  the  death  of  GrangananiOj,  in  1565,  Wvmna  changed  his  name  to 
PemisgapatL  He  never  haa  much  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  English, 
and  to  nim  was  mainly  atcributed  the  breaking  up  of  the  first  colony  which 
setded  in  Virginia. 

It  was  upon  the  return  to  Englmdoftiie  Captuns  .^iiitdaf  and  Borldw, 
finom  the  country  of  fFingina,  that  Queen  Elizabeih,  fipom  the  wonderful 
accounts  of  tlyU.  firuitful  and  delightful  place,  named  it,  out  of  respect  to. 
herself  Virgima;  she  being  called  the  virgin  queen,  from  her  living  unmar- 
ried. But,  with  more  honor  to  her,  some  have  said,  **  Because  it  stm  seemed 
to  retain  the  virgin  purity  and  plMity  of  the  first  creation,  and  the  people 
their  primitive  innocency  of  life  and  manners."  f  WdlUr  referred  to  tnis 
country  when  he  wrote  this : — 

"So  sweet  Ike  air,  ip  modtrats  tbs elime. 
None  sickly  lives,  or  dies  before  his  time. 
Heav'n  sore  has  kept  tkis  spot  of  earth  unenntr 
To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first" 

Sir  Biehard  OreenviZ,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain,  next  intruded  himself 
upon  the  shores  of  fhngina.  It  was  he  who  conunitted  the  first  outrage 
upon  the  natives,  which  occasioned  the  breaking  up  of  the  colony  which  he 
left  behind  him.  He  made  but  one  short  excuraion  into  the  country,  during 
which,  by  foolishly  exposing  his  commodities,  some  native  took  fit>m  him  a 
silver  cup,  to  revengt  the  loss  of  which,  a  town  was  burned.  He  left  106 
men,  who  seated  themselves  upon  the  inland  of  Roanoke.  Ralph  Lane^  a 
military  character  of  note,  was  governor,  and  Captam  PhU^  Amidaaj  lieutenant- 
P>vemor  of  this  colony.  They  made  various  exciu«ons  about  the  country, 
in  hopes  of  discovering^  mines  of  precious  metals;  in  which  they  were  a  long 
time  duped  by  the  Indians,  for  their  ill  conduct  towards  them,  m  compelling 
them  to  pilot  them  about  Wtngina  bore,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  provoca- 
tions of  the  intruders,  until  the  death  of  the  old  chief  Eruenore,  his  father; 
Under  pretence  of  honoring  his  fimeral,  he  assembled  1@00  of  his  people, 
with  the  intention,  as  the  English  say,  of  destroying  them.  They,  therefore, 
upon  the  information  of  SSfciAo,  son  of^e  chief  MEirATONOif,'t  fell  upon  them, 
and,  after  killing  five  or  six,  the  rest  made  their  escape  into  the  woods.    This 

*  From  a  eommuiiteatioD  of  Secretaiy  77iomp$on  to  Mr.  Jeffer»on,  and  appended  to  the 
Notes  OB  Virginia,  ed.  of  1801. 
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done  apoD  the  island  where  fftngma  lived,  and  the  English  first  seized 
upon  the  boots  of  bis  yisitants,  to  prevent  their  escape  fit>m  the  island,  with 
the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  murdering  them  all  Not  long  after,  ^  fFingina 
was  entrapped  by  the  English,  and  slain,  with  eight  of  his  chief  men.** 

Menatonon  was  king  of  the  Chawonocks,  and  Oxisko  of  the  Weopo- 
meokes,  ^a  powerful  nation,  possessing  all  that  country  from  Albemarle 
Sound  and  Cnowan  River,  quite  to  the  Chesapeakes  and  our  bay."  *  At  this 
time,  Menatonon  was  lame,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  most  sensible  and  under- 
standing Indian  with  whom  the  English  were  at  first  acquainted  It  was  he 
that  made  Lane  and  his  followers  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  mine  already 
mentioned.  *^  So  eager  were  they,"  says  Mr.  StUhf  **aiid  resolutely  bent  upon 
this  golden  discovery,  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  retivn,  as  long  as 
they  had  one  pint  of  com  a  man  lefl,  and  two  mastiff  dogs,  which,  being 
boiled  with  sassafras  leaves,  might  afford  them  some  sustenance  in  their  way 
back."    After  great  sufferings,  they  arrived  upon  the  coast  again. 

The  reason  why  MenaUmon  deceived  the  English,  was  because  they  made 
him  a  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  making  discoveries. 
After  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  was  very  kind  to  them.  Two  years  after, 
when  Governor  WhUe  was  in  the  country,  they  mention  his  wife  and  child  as 
belon^ng  to  Croatan,  but  nothing  of  him. 

H^hxte  and  his  company  landed  at  Roanoke,  22  July,  1587,  and  sent  20  men 
to  Croatan,  on  Point  Lookout,  with  a  friendly  native  called  Manteo,  to  see 
if  any  intelligence  could  be  had  of  a  fonner  colony  of  50  men  left  there  by 
Sir  Riehard  GreenvQ.  They  learned,  from  some  natives  whom  they  met,  that 
the  people  of  Daasamonpeak,  on  what  is  now  Alligator  River,  had  attacked 
them,  killed  one,  and  driven  the  others  away,  but  whither  they  had  gone 
none  could  tell.  One  of  their  present  company,  a  principal  man  of  their 
government,  had  also  been  killed  ^  the  same  Indians.  This  tribe  and 
several  others  had  agreed  to  come  to  Roanoke,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
English;  but  not  coming  according  to  appointment,  gave  the  English  an 
o}^rtunity  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuries.  Therefore,  Captain  SUfford 
and  24  men,  with  Manteo  as  a  guide,  set  out  upon  that  business.  On  coming 
to  their  village,  **  where  seeing  them  sit  by  the  fire,  we  assaulted  them.  The 
miserable  soules  amazed,  fied  into  the  reeds,  where  one  was  shot  through, 
and  we  thought  to  have  been  fblly  revenged,  but  we  were  deceived,  for  they 
were  our  friends  come  from  Croatan  to  eather  their  com!"  *< Being  thus 
disappointed  of  our  purpose,  we  gathered  the  fmit  we  found  ripe,  left  the 
rest  unspoiled,  and  took  JIfencrfonon,  his  wife  with  her  child,  and  the  rest  with 
us  to  Roanoak."t    But  to  retum  to  fflngina. 

While  the  English  were  upon  the  errand  we  have  been  speaking  o^  ffir^ 
gina  pretended  to  be  their  friend,  but  deceived  them  on  every  opportunity, 
oy  giving  notice  to  his  countrymen  of  their  course  and  purpose,  and  urging 
them  to  cut  them  off.  He  thought,  at  one  time,  that  the  Endish  were 
destroyed,  and  thereupon  scoffed  and  mocked  at  such  a  God  as  tneus,  who 
would  suffer  it  This  caused  his  father,  Ensenoref  to  join  their  enemies,  but  on 
their  retum  he  was  their  friend  again.  He,  and  many  of  his  people,  now 
believed,  say  the  voyagers,  that  **  we  could  do  them  more  hurt  bemg  dead, 
than  liuing,  and  that,  being  an  hundred  myles  fW)m  them,  shot,  and  stmck 
them  sick  to  death,  and  that  when  we  die  it  is  but  for  a  time,  then  we  retum 
again."  Many  of  the  chiefs  now  came  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and,  among  others,  Enaenore  was  persuaded  again  to  become  their  friend, 
who,  when  they  were  in  great  straits  fbr  provisions,  came  and  planted  their 
fields,  and  made  wears  in  the  streams  to  catch  fish,  which  were  of  infinite 
benefit  to  them.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1586,  and,  says  Lanej  *^  we  not 
having  one  com  till  the  next  harvest  to  sustain  us."  What  added  greatly  to 
their  distresses,  was  the  death  of  their  excellent  firiend  Enaenorej  who  died 
20th  of  April  following.    The  Indians  began  anew  their  conspiracies,  and  the 

colony  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  Englandi 

■  ■  — ' 

*  8titk'$  Viririnia.  14.    By  **  our  bay  '^  is  meant  Jamet  Bioer  Bay, 
\  ftwlfc'#Hiit  Virginia.  '  '  ^ 
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ivhich  was  in  the  fleet  of  Sir  Jhmot  JhnAt^  which  touched  theyit  in  its  way. 
from  an  ei^pedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.* 

The  conduct  ofhSnt  and  his  company  in  this  fruitless  attempt  to  establish 
themselves  in  Yirffinia,  waS|  in  the  highest  degree,  reprehensible.  They  put 
to  death  some  of  ue  natives  on  the  most  frivolous  cnarges,  and  no  wonder 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  as  thev  ought  to  nave  been.f  While 
they  were  there,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  (oftocoo,  and,  taking 
it  to  Englaud,  its  introduction  into  general  use  soon  rendered  it  a  great  article 
of  commerce.  And  here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  notice  how  many  different 
persons  have  had  the  credit,  or,  perhaps,  t  should  say  c^tfO'effii,  of  introducing 
thb  ** Indian  weed"  into  England ;  as,  Sir  Franeia  Drakt,  Sir  Walter  RaUgk, 
Ralph  Lantj  and  some  others.  Now,  as  some  writer  observes,  the  reader  may 
fiither  it  upon  whom  he  pleases,  as  it  is  evident  Sir  Dra$u:is  Drake  took  Ralfk 
Lane  and  tobacco  both  together  into  Elndand ;  and  no  one  will  dispute  the 
agency  of  the  gallant  knight.  Sir  Walter  Ilaleght  for  he  sent  out  Lane  in  his 
employ.  Mr.  John  Jostelvn^  in  his  **  Two  Voyages  to  N.  England,"  has  this 
passage :  ^  Others  will  nave  tobacco  to  be  first  brought  into  England  from 
Peru,  by  Sir  IVaneis  Drakes  mariners." 

There  were  many  who  affected  a  violent  disgust  towards  the  use  of  tobac- 
co ;  the  most  conspicuous  was  King  James^  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been 
just  weak  enough  to  fight  windmills.  He  even  wrote  a  book  denouncing  its 
use  in  the  severest  terms  he  could  conmiand.  It  grew  spontaneously  in  Win- 
gandacoa,  (Virffinia,)  and  the  natives  called  it  Uppowoc  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  caUed  tobacco  from  the  island  Tobago^  but  this  derivation  is  much 
questioned.! 

Granganemxo  was  a  chief  very  fiivorably  spoken  of.  As  soon  as  the  arrival 
of  the  English  was  made  known  to  him,  he  visited  them  with  about  40  of  hia* 
men,  who  were  very  civil,  and  of  a  remarkabhr  robust  and  fine  appearance* 
When  they  had  left  their  boat,  and  came  upon  the  shore  near  the  ship^ 
Grangancmeo  spread  a  mat  and  sat  down  upon  it  The  English  went  to  him 
armed,  but  he  discovered  no  fear,  and  invited  them  to  sit  down ;  after  which 
he  peiformed  some  tokens  of  friendship ;  then  making  a  speech  to  them,  thev 
presented  him  with  some  toys.  None  but  four  of  his  people  spoke  a  woro^ 
or  sat  down,  but  maintainea  the  most  perfect  silence.  On  bemg  shown  a 
pewter  dish,  he  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  it  with  90  deer- 
skins, which  were  worth,  in  England,  one  hundred  shillings  sterling! !  The 
dish  be  used  as  an  ornament,  making  a  hole  through  it,  and  wearing  it  about 
his  neck.  While  hercs  the  English  entertained  him,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  on  board  their  ship.  His  wife  had  in  her  ears  bracelets  of  pearL 
which  reached  to  her  middle.  Shortly  after,  many  of  the  people  came  out  of 
the  country  to  trade,  <*  but  when  Qranganemeo  was  present,  none  duret  trade 
but  himSeff)  and  them  that  wore  red  copper  on  then:,  heads  as  be  did."  He 
was  remarkably  exact  in  keeping  his  promise,  **  for  oft  we  trusted  him,  and 
he  would  come  within  his  day  to  keep  his  word."  And  these  voyagers  further 
report,  that  **  commonly  he  sent  them  every  day  a  brace  of  bucks,  conies, 
hares,  and  fish,  and  sometimes  melons,  walnuts,  cucumbers,  pease,  and  diven 
roots." 

In  their  wanderings,  Captain  JhMaa  and  seven  others  visited  the  island  of 
Roanoake,  where  they  found  the  fiunily  of  Granganemeo  living  in  great  com- 
fort and  plenty,  in  a  uttle  town  of  nine  houses.  The  chief  was  not  at  honfie, 
**  but  his  wife  entertained  them  with  wonderftil  courtesy  and  kindness.  She 
made  some  of  her  people  draw  their  boat  up,  to  prevent  its  being  injured  by 
the  beatinc  of  the  surge ;  some  she  ordered  to  brinff  them  ashore  on  their 
backs,  and  others  to  cany  their  oars  to  the  house,  lor  fear  of  being  stole. 
When  they  came  into  the  house,  she  took  off  their  cloatbes  and  stockings, 
and  washed  them,  as'  likewise  their  feet  in  warm  water.  When  their  dinner 
was  ready,  they  were  conducted  into  an  inner  room,  (for.  there  were  five  in 


*  Relation  of  Lam,  imated  in  Smith* t  Virginia. 

I  Hernoft  Obtervatiooa,  (one  of  Lam'*  company,)  printed  m  BrnHh, 

t  Stith't  Hist.  Viiginia,  19.^-See  Book  u.  Chap.  ii. 
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the  bouBB,  divided  by  nmtB^)  where  they  found  hominy,*  boiled  Tenison^  and 
roaeted  fish;  ond^  as  a  desenrt,  melons,  boiled  roots,  and  fruits  of  various  sorts. 
While  they  were  at  meat,  two  or  three  of  her  men  came  in  with  their  bows 
and  arrows,  which  made  the  English  take  to  their  arms.  But  she,  perceiving 
their  distrust,  ordered  their  bows  and  arrows  to  be  broken,  and  themselves  to 
be  bea^i  out  of  the  gate.  In  the  evening,  the  English  returned  to  their  boat ; 
and,  putting  a  little  off  from  shore,  lay  at  anchor ;  at  which  she  was  much 
concerned,  and  brought  their  supper,  half  boiled,  pots  and  all  to  the  shore : 
and,  seeing  their  jealousy,  she  ordered  several  men^  and  30  women,  to  sit  al) 
night  upon  the  shore,  as  a  guard ;  and  sent  five  mats  to  cover  them  from  the 
weather."  f  Well  ha^th  the  poet  demanded,  **  Call  ye  them  savage  ?  "  If  the 
wife  of  Grangantmto  was  sava^  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
where  shall  we  look  for  civilization  ? 

Sir  JZ.  Grumil,  having  arrived  on  the  coast  in  1585,  anchored  off  the  island 
Wokokon,  26  May,  and,  by  means  of  Jlfonteo,  had  some  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants.  At  fiatteras,  where  they  staid  a  short  time,  soon  after,  Chran- 
ganemeOf  with  ManUOf  went  on  board  their  ships.  This  was  the  last  visit  he 
made  to  the  English,  for  he  died  very  soon  after. 

This  must  close  our  account  of  the  excellent  femily  of  Granganemeoy  and 
would  that  the  aeeoutU  of  the  Endisb  would  balance  as  well, — ^but  they  exhibit 
their  own»--«nd  one  item  more  mm  it,  and  we  close  the  comparison.  For  a 
small  kettle  they  took  50  skins,  woith  in  England  £12  10s.  sterling.^ 
We  have  now  airived  at  the  most  interesting  article  in  Virginia  history. 
Powhatan  was,  of  all  the  chiefs  of  his  ace,  the  most  famous  in  the  re^ons 
of  Virginia.  The  English  supposed,  at  mrst,  that  his  was  the  name  ot  the 
country ;  a  common  error,  as  we  have  seen  in  several  cases  in  the  previous 
books  of  our  biography,  but,  in  this  case,  unlike  the  others,  the  error  pre- 
vailed, and  a  part  of  nis  people,  ever  after  the  settlement  of  the  Enelish,  were 
called  the  PotvhaianB.  A  great  river,  since  called  the  James^  and  a  bay  re- 
ceived his  name  also.  §  He  had  three  brothers,  Ofitckepan^  Optkankeawu^ 
and  Caiakmuf^  and  two  sisters.  His  principal  residence  was  at  a  place 
called  WehMdoeomoeoi  when  the  English  came  into  the  country ;  which  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  York  River,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
nearly  opposite  Che  mouth  of  Queen's  Creek,  and  about  25  miles  below  the 
fork  of  the  river.  ||  He  lived  here  until  the  English  began  to  intrude  them- 
selves into  his  vicmity,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Orakakes. 

Powhatan  was  not  his  Indian  name,  or  rather  original  .name ;  that  Was 
WahunmmaeoeiL  He  is  described  as  tall  and  well-proportioned— beaiing  an 
aspect  of  sadness— exceedingly  vigorous,  and  possessing  a  body  capable  of 
sustaining  great  hardships.  He  was,  in  1607,  about  60  years  of  age,  and  his 
hair  was  considerably  gray,  which  gave  him  a  majestic  appearance.  At  his 
residence,  he  had  a  kind  of  wooden  form  to  sit  upon,  and  his  ornamental 
robe  was  of  raccoon  skins,  and  his  head-dress  was  composed  of  many  feath- 
ers wrouffht  into  a  kind  of  crown.  He  swayed  many  nations  upon  the  great 
rivers  and  bays,  the  chief  of  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  originally  claimed 
only  the  places  called  Powhatan,  (since  named  Haddihaddocks,)  Airrohanock, 
(now  Appomattox,)  Youghtanund,  Pamunky,  Mattapony,  Werowocomoeo," 
and  KiJuak ;  at  which  time,  his  chief  seat  was  at  Powhatan,  near  the  falls  of 
James  River.  But  when  he  had  extended  his  conquests  a  |peat  way  north, 
he  removed  to  Werowocomoco,  as  a  more  commodious  simatxon. 

At  the  termination  of  his  warlike  career,  the  country  upon  James  River,  ' 
from  its  moutb  to  the  fails,  and  all  its  branches,  was  the  boundary  of  bis 
country,  southerly — and  so  across  the  country,  **  nearly  as  high  as  the  falls  of  ' 
all  the  great  rivers,  over  Potowmack,  even  to  Patuxent,  in  Maryland,"  and 


*  "  A  food  made  of  Indini  com,  or  maize,  beaten  and  carefblly  boaked,  •odketbing  Hka 
funneiy  in  England :  and  it  an  excellenl  dith  varioua  wayf /' 

t  atikts  Hwt.  Virgima,  10,  II.  t  8mkh'9  Hitt  Virginia. 

$  These,  according  to  Heekewelder,  Pbiloa.  Trans.  31,  should  have  been  ealled  Pomstktm, 
**  which  would  signify  the  river  of  progeny,  fruitiuhiess,  the  rruilful  river." 

I  About  two  miles  below  whore  Richmond  now  sUnds.  The  farpi  of  a  jrentleman  or  the 
of  Ifflye  ineloded  tbe  site  of  a  part  of  Us  town,  m  ]81Sv— CBa^MT*  Vuginia. 
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some  of  the  DatioDs  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Chesapeake.  His  domuiionsy 
according  to  his  law  of  succession,  did  not  fidl  to  his  children,  but  to  his 
brothers,  and  then  to  his  sisters,  (the  oldest  first,)  thence  to  the  heirs  of  the 
oldest ;  but  never  to  the  heirs  of  the  males. 

He  usually  kept  a  guard  of  40  or  50  of  the  most  resolute  and  well-foimed 
men  about  him,  especially  when  he  slept;  but,  after  the  English  came  into  his 
counu-y,  he  increased  them  to  about  200.  He  had  as  many,  and  such  women 
as  he  pleased ;  and,  when  he  slept,  one  sat  at  his  head  and  another  at  his  feet 
When  he  was  tired  of  any  of  his  wives,  he  bestowed  them  upon  such  of  bis 
men  as  most  pleased  him.  Like  the  New  England  chiefs,  he  had  many  places 
where  he  passed  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  at  some  of  which  he  Kaa  very 
spacious  wigwams,  30  or  40  yards  in  extent,  where  he  had  victuals  provided 
against  his  coming. 

In  1608,  he  surprised  the  people  of  Payankatank,  who  were  his  neighbors 
and  subjects.  Captain  Smith,  in  the  account,  *^  torii  with  hu  own  hand^  says, 
**^  the  occasion  was  to  vs  vnknowne,  but  the  manner  was  thus.**  He  sent  sev- 
end  of  his  men  to  lodge  witli  them  the  niffht  on  which  he  meant  to  fidl  upon 
them ;  then,  secretly  surrounding  them  in  tneir  wigwams,  commenced  a  horrid 
slaughter.  They  lolled  24  men,  took  off  their  Kalps,  and,  with  the  women 
and  children  prisoners,  returned  to  the  sachem's  village.  The  scalps  they 
exhibited  upon  a  line  lietween  two  trees,  as  a  trophy,  and  the  wermoamct  (their 
name  of  a  chief)  and  his  wife  Pmohatan  made  his  servanta 

Up  to  the  year  1607,  every  attempt  to  settle  a  colony  in  Virginia  had  failed ; 
and,  at  this  tmie,  would  have  failed  also,  but  for  the  unexamp^  perseverance 
of  one  man.  I  need  but  pronounce  the  name  of  Ca|itain  John  Smith.  The 
colony  with  which  he  came  did  not  arrive  until  the  planting  season  was  over; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  they  found  themselves  in  a  suffering  condition,  from  want 
of  suitable  provisions.  Smith,  therefore,  undertook  to  ^n  a  supply  by  traffick- 
ing with  the  Indians  back  in  the  country,  who,  being  acquamted  with  his 
situation,  insulted  him  and  his  men  wherever  they  came ;  offering  him  but  a 
handful  of  corn,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  for  a  gun  or  a  sword.  *^  But  seeing  by 
trade  and  courtesie  tnere  was  nothing  to  be  had,  he  made  bold  to  try  such 
conclusions  as  necessitie  inforced,  though  contrary  to  his  commission.**  So 
he  fired  u|X)n  them,  and  drove  them  mto  the  woods.  He  ^en  marched 
to  their  vulage.  There  they  found  com  in  abundance,  which,  after  some 
manceuvring,  he  succeeded  in  trading  for,  and  returned  with  a  supply  to 
Jamestown. 

Smith,  soon  after,  proceeded  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Chikahamania. 
Wlien  he  had  passed  up  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  for  his  bar^  be  left  it  in  a 
wide  place,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  shore,  and  ordered  his  men  not  to  go 
on  shore  on  any  condition.  Taking  two  of  his  own  men  and  two  Indians,  he 
proceeded  to  complete  his  discoveiy.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  his  men  went 
on  shore  ;  one  was  killed,  and  the  rest  hardly  escaped.  SmiiUi  was  now  20 
miles  into  the  wilderness.  Opekankcmough,  with  300  warriors,  having  learned, 
fit>m  the  men  they  had  just  taken,  which  way  he  was  gone,  followed  after  him, 
and  came  upon  the  two  Englishmen  belonging  to  his  company,  and  killed 
them  both  while  asleep,  he  bemg  absent  to  shoot  some  fowls  for  provisions ; 
they  then  continued  their  pursuit  after  him.  He  was  not  far  from  his  canoe, 
and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  it,  but,  being  bard  pressed,  made  a  shield  of  one 
of  his  Indians,  and,  in  this  manner,  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until  he  had  killed 
three,  and  wounded  divers  others.  Being  obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  to 
his  pursuer^  he  accidentally  fell  into  a  creek,  where  the  mud  was  so  deep  tiiat 
he  could  not  extricate  himself.  Even  now,  none  dared  to  lay  hands  upon  him ; 
and  those  whom  their  OYcn  numbers  forced  nearest  to  him,  were  observed  to 
tremble  with  fear.  The  Indian  he  had  bound  to  his  arm  with  his  garters, 
doubtless  saved  him  finom  being  killed  by  their  arrows,  from  which,  owing  to 
his  Indian  shield,  he  received  but  very  little  hurt,  except  a  wound  in  his 
tiiigh,  though  his  clothes  were  shot  fliU  of  them. 

When  he  coul^  stand  no  longer  in  the  mire,  without  perishing  with  cold, 
he  threw  away  his  arms,  and  suffered  them  to  come  and  take  him.  After 
pulling  him  out  of  the  mire,  they  took  him  to  the  place  where  his  men  had 
just  lieen  killed,  where  there  was  a  fire.    They  now  i^owed  him  kindnessi 
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xubfamff  bifl  benumbed  Iimb%  and  wanmng  him  by  the  fire.  He  asked  for 
their  ehiel^  and  Optkankann/u^  appeared,  to  whom  he  eaye  a  smaJl  compasB. 
This  aimiaed  them  exceedin^y.  '^Much  they  marvelled  at  the  playine  or  the 
fly  and  needle,  which  th^  could  see  so  plainly,  and  yet  not  touch  it,  because 
of  the  glass  that  covered  tnem.  But  when  he  demonstrated,  Inr  that  globe-lik» 
ieweU,  the  roundnesse  of  the  earth,  and  skies,  the  spheare  of  the  sunne,  and 
moone,  and  staires,  and  bow  the  sunne  did  chase  the  night  round  about  the 
world,  continuaUy--the  ffreatnesse  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  diversity  of  the* 
nations,  varietie  of  complezions,  and  how  we  were  to  them  antipodes,  and 
many  other  such  like  matters,  they  all  stood  as  amazed  widi  admiration !  ** 
Yet,  notwithstanding  he  had  such  success  in  explaining  to  them  his  knowledge 
of  ffeography  and  astronomy,  (how  much  of  it  they  understood  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say,)  within  an  hour  after,  they  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  a  multitude 
of  them  seemeid  prepared  to  shoot  him.  But  when  their  bows  were  bent^ 
Ootkankanou^  held  up  his  compass,  and  they  all  laid  down  their  weapons. 
Tney  now  1m1  him  to  Orapakas,  or  Orakakes,  a  temporary  seat  of  PotMotan, 
on  the  north  side  of  Chikahominy  swamp,  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county 
on  York  river.*    Hers  they  feasted  him,  and  treated  him  well. 

When  they  marched  him,  they  drew  themselves  up  in  a  row,  with  their 
chief  in  the  midst,  before  whom  the  guns  and  swords  tney  had  taken  from  the* 
English  were  borne.  S^mA  came  next,  led  by  three  great  men  hold  of  each 
arm,  apd  on  each  side  riz  more,  with  their  arrows  notched,  and  read^%  if  he 
should  attempt  to  escape.  At  the  town,  they  danced  and  sung  about  him,  and 
then  put  him  into  a  targe  house,  or  wigwam.  Here  they  kept  him  so  well,- 
that  he  thought  they  were  fatting  him  to  kill  and  eat  They  took  him  to  a- 
flick  man  to  cure  him ;  but  he  tokl  them' be  could  not,  unless  thev  would'  let 
him  go  to  Jamestown,  and  ipet  something  with  which  he  could  do  it  Thi0> 
tiiey  woukl  not  consent  to. 

The  taking  of  Jamestown  was  now  resolved  upon,  and  thev  m«de  gVMt; 
preparations  for  it  To  this  end,  ther  endeavored  to  get  SmiA^s  assistance,' 
by  making  large  promisee  of  land  and  women ;  but  he  told  them  it  could  not 
be  done,  and  described  to  them  the  great  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  such 
a  manner  that  thejr-  were  sreatly  temfied.  With  the  idea  of  procuring  some- 
thing curious,  Smtik  pnrrwMed  upon  soriM  of  them  to  go  to  Jamestown ;  which 
journey  thev  performed  in  the  most  severe  Grostv  and  snowy  weather.  By 
this  means,  he  gave  the  people  there  to  understand  what  his  situation  was,  and 
what  was  inteiraed  against  them,  by  sending  a  leaf  fiom  his  pocket4K>ok,  with 
a  few  words  written  upon  it  He  wrote,  also,  for  a  fhw  articles  to  be  sent^ 
which  were  duly  brought  by  the  messengers.  Nothing  had  cansed  such 
astonishment  as  their  Iwin^g  the  very  articles  SmUh  had  promised  them. 
That  he  could  talk  to  bis  fhends,  at  so  great  a  distance,  was  utteriy  inoompre- 
hensible  to  them. 

Beinff  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  destroying  Jamestown,  they  amused 
themselves  l^  taking  their  captive  from  pkce  to  place,  in  great  pomp  and 
triumph,  and  showing*  ham  to  the  different  nations  of  the  dominions  of  Potr- 
haian.  They  took  bun  to  Youghtannund,  since  called  Panwankty  Rwer,  the 
country  over  which  Opekankmnough  was  chie^  whose  principal  residence 
was  where  the  town  or  Pamunkey  since  was ;  thence  to  the  Mattaponies, 
Fiankatanks,  the  Nautaughtacunds,  on  Rappahanock,  the  Nominies,  on  the 
Patowmock  River;  thence,  in  a  circuitous  course,  through  several  other 
nations,  bade  again  to  the  residence  of  Ofekankanovgh.  Here  they  practised 
conjurations  upon  him  for  three  successive  days ;  to  asoertiun,  as  tney  said, 
whether  he  intended  them  good  or  eviL  This  proves  they  viewed  him  as  a 
kind  of  go<L  A  bag  of  gunpowder  having  fidien  into*  then*  hands,  the^  pre- 
served it  with  great  care,  thiuking  it  to  be  a  grain,  intending,  in  the  sprtngj  to 
plant  it,  as  they  did  com.  He  was  here  again  feasted,  and  none  could  eat 
until  he  had  done. 

Being  now  satisfied,  having  gone  through  all  the  manmuvres  and  pranks ' 
with  him  they  coidd  think  o(  they  proceeded  to  PtniAataft    **  Here  more  than 
200  of  those  grim  courtiers  stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  been  a  monrter, 

•  Baneroft't  Hist  U.  States,  i.  146. 
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tiU  Powhatan  and  his  trayne  bad  put  themselves  in  their  greatest  brayerie&* 
He  was  seated  before  a  fire,  upon  a  seat  like  a  bedstead,  having  on  a  robe  of 
raccoon  skins,  **  and  all  the  tayles  hanging  by."  On  each  nde  of  him  sat  a 
young  woman ;  and  upon  each  side  of  the  house  two  rows  of  men,  and  with 
as  many  women  behmd  them.  These  last  had  their  heads  and  shoukleni 
painted  red — some  of  whose  heads  were  adorned  with  white  down ;  and  about 
their  necks  white  beads.  On  Smiih^s  being  brought  into  the  presence  of 
PowhaUafiy  all  present  joined  in  a  great  shout.  <*  The  queen  of  Apamatuck  was 
appointed  to  bring  him  water  to  wash  his  bands,  and  another  brought  him  a 
bunch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel,  to  dry  them."  Then,  having  feasted  him 
again,  ^  aAer  their  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long  consultation  vras 
held,  but  the  conclusion  was,  two  gk^at  stones  were  brought  before  Powkatan 
— then  as  many  as  could  lay  hands  on  him,  dragged  him  to  them  and  thereon 
laid  his  head,  and  being  ready,  with  their  clubs,  to  beat  out  his  brains,  Poc€h 
honiasj  the  king's  dearest  dau^ter,  when  no  entreaty  could  prevail,  got  his 
head  in  her  armes,  and  laid  her  own  upon  his,  to  save  him  from  death." 

Powhatan  was  unable  to  resist  the  extraordinary  solicitations  and  sympathetic 
entreaties  of  his  kind-hearted  little  daughter,  and  thus  vras  saved  the  life  of 
Captain  Smith;  a  character,  who,  without  this  astonishing  deliverance,  was 
sufficiently  renowned  for  escapes  and  adventures. 

The  old  sachem,  having  set  the  sentence  of  death  aside,  made  up  his  mind 
to  employ  Smiih  as  an  artisan ;  to  make,  for  himself^  robes,  shoes,  bovra,  arrows, 
and  pots ;  and,  fi)r  PoeahontaSf  bells,  beads,  and  copper  trinkets.  Powhatan^s 
son,  named  JVanto^uoitf,  was  very  friendly  to  SmUhj  and  rendered  him  many 
important  services,  as  well  after  as  during  his  captivity. 

^  Two  days  after,  Potoftoton,  having  disguised  himself  in  the  most  fearfullest 
manner  he  could«  caused  Cqitain  SmUk  to  be  brought  forth  to  a  inreat  house  in 
the  woods,  and  there,  upon  a  mat  hy  the  fire,  to  be  left  alone.  Not  long  after, 
from  behinde  a  mat  that  divided  the  house,  was  made  the  most  dolefullest 
Doyse  he  ever  heard ;  then  Potehatan,  more  like  a  Devill  than  a  man,  with 
some  200  more,  as  black  as  hiroselfe,  came  unto  him,  and  told  him,  now  they 
were  friends ;  and  presently  he  should  go  to  Jamestowne,  to  send  him  two 
great  gunncs,  and  a  gryndestone,  for  which  he  would  give  him  the  countiy  of 
Capahowosick  [CBpahomrnck],  and  forever  esteem  him  hi*  sonne,  MmtuqiumtL 
So  to  Jamestowne,  with  12  guides,  Pou^uxtan  sent  him.  That  night  Uiey 
quartered  in  ihe  woods,  he  still  expecting,  (as  he  had  done  all  this  long  time  of 
his  imprisonment,)  eveiy  hour  to  be  put  to  one  death  or  another."  J&arly  the 
next  morning,  they  came  to  the  fort  at  Jamestown.  Here  he  treated  his 
{guides  with  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness,  and  ofiered  Rawhunt^  in  a 
jesting  manner,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  litde  qx>rt,  a  huge  mill-stone,  and  two 
demi-culverins,  or  nine  pound  cannons,  to  take  to  Powkatan^  his  master ;  thus 
JU/iUing  his  engagement  to  send  him  a  srindstone  and  two  guns.  This 
Jtm^unt  was  a  sacnem  under  Powhatanj  and  one  of  his  most  fidthful  captains^ 
and  who,  it  seems,  accompanied  SmUh  in  his  return  out  of  captivity. 

^  They  found  them  somewhat  too  heavie,  but  when  they  did  see  him  dis- 
charge them,  being  loaded  with  stones,  among  the  boufffas  of  a  great  tree 
loaded  with  isickles,  the  vce  and  branches  came  so  tumbling  down,  that  the 
poore  salvages  ran  away  half  dead  widi  fear.  But,  at  last,  we  regained  some 
conference  with  them,  and  gave  them  such  toyes,  and  sent  to  Powhatanj  his 
women,  and  children,  such  presents,  and  gave  them  in  generall  full  content"  * 

Potohatan  vras  now  completely  in  th6  English  interest,  and  almost  everr 
other  day  sent  his  daughter,  Pocahontasj  with  victuals,  to  Jamestown,  of  which 
they  were  ^[reatlv  in  need.  Smith  had  told  Powhatan  that  a  great  chief,  which 
was  Captam  JS/ewporlj  would  arrive  from  England  about  that  time^  which 
coming  to  pass  as  ne  had  said,  greatly  increased  his  admiration  oi  the  wisdom 
of  the  English,  and  he  was  refuly  to  do  as  they  desired  in  every  thing ,  and, 
but  for  the  vanity  and  ostentation  of  APswoortj  matters  would  have  gone  on 
well,  and  trade  flourished  gready  to  their  aavantage.  But  he  lavished  so  many 
presents  upon  Powhatanj  that  he  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  trade,  and  soon 

*  This  is  Captain  8mith*t  own  account,  which  I  ^hall  follow  minutely;  adding  occanoiially 
fiom  Stiihf  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  countiy. 
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begvn  to  show  his  haugfatiiieais  bv  demaodnig  five  times  the  value  of  an  article, 
or  Ilia  contempt  for  wnat  was  of^recL 

By  Mwptnfs  imprudence  and  foUy,  what  had  coat  SmUh  ao  much  toil  and 
pains  to  i^nieve,  was  blown  away  by  a  single  breath  of  vanity.  NeverthelesB^ 
his  great  mind,  continually  exerciseid  in  onBcult  matters,  brought  the  subtle 
chief  again  to  his  own  terms.  Himself,  with  JVetcport,  and  about  20  others, 
went  to  PowhafaiCB  residence  to  trade  with  him.  *^  Wherein  Powhatan  carried 
himself  so  proudly,  vet  discreetly,  (in  his  salvage  manner,)  as  made  us  all  to 
admire  his  natural  ffiAs."  He  pretended  that  it  waa  far  beneath  hia  dignity  to 
iradt  as  his  men  did.  Thus  his  craft  to  obtain  from  Newport  his  goods  for 
whatever  he  pleased  to  give  in  return.  SmUk  saw  through  PowhatafC$  craft, 
and  told  Newport  how  it  would  turn  out,  but  beuig  determined  to  show  him* 
self  as  dignified  as  the  Indian  chief^  repented  of  his  folly,  like  too  many  others, 
when  it  was  too  late.  Smilh  was  ihe  mterpreter  in  the  business,  and  Nswport 
the  chief.  Powhatan  made  a  speech  to  him,  when  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  tradinff.  He  said,  <*  Captam  Newporty  it  is  not  agreeable  to  my  greatness, 
in  this  peddling  manner,  to  trade  for  trifles;  and  I  esteem  you  also  a  great 
werowance.  Therefore,  lay  me  dovni  all  your  conmiodtties  together ;  what  I 
like  I  will  take,  and  in  recompense  give  you  what  I  think  fitting  their  value." 
Accordingly,  Newport  gave  him  all  his  goods^  and  received  in  return  only 
about  throe  bushels  of  com ;  whereas  they  expected  to  have  obtained  twenty 
hogsheads.  This  transaction  created  aome  hard  thoughts  between  Snviih  and 
Newport, 

ir  it  add  to  raise  Powhatan  in  our  admiration,  it  can  detract  nothing  fivm 
the  character  of  SimUhy  to  say,  that  he  was  as  wily  as  the  great  Indian  chief! 
For,  with  a  few  blue  beads,  which  he  pretended  that  he  had  shown  him  only  by 
accident,  and  which  he  would  hardly  part  with,  as  he  {Mietended,  because  they 
were  of  great  price,  and  worn  only  by  great  ku^p,  he  completely  got  his  eno^ 
at  this  time,  answered.  Tantalization  had  the  desired  efiect,  and  Powhatan  was 
80  in&tuated  vrith  the  lure,  that  he  was  almost  beside  himself^  and  was  ready 
to  give  all  he  had  to  possess  them.  **  So  that,  ere  we  departed,"  says  my 
rehuion,  ''for  a  pound  or  two  of  blew  beades,  he  brought  over  my  king  for  3 
or  900  buahells  of  come." 

An  English  boy  viras  left  with  Powhatan^  by  Ci^in  Newport^  to  learn  the 
language,  manners,  customs  and  geography  of  his  country ;  and,  in  return, 
Powhatan  gave  him  NamontadCj  one  of  tiis  servants,  of  a  ahrewd  and  subtle 
capacity,  whom  he  afterwards  carried  to  England.  Powhatan  became  offended 
vrith  Captain  Smithy  when  Newport  left  the  country,  in  1608 ;  at  whose  depart- 
ure he  sent  him  20  turkeys,  and  demanded,  in  return,  20  swords,  which  were 
granted.  Shordy  after,  he  sent  the  same  number  to  SmiOiy  expectinff  the  like 
return ;  hut,  being  disatipointed,  ordered  his  men  to  seize  the  English  wher- 
ever they  could  find  toeinl  This  caused  difficulty — many  of  the  English 
being  robbed  of  their  swords,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  forts.  They  continued 
dieir  depredations  until  Smith  surprised  a  number  of  them,  from  whom  he 
learned  that  Powhatan  was  endeavoring  to  get  all  the  arms  in  his  power,  to  be 
able  to  massacre  the  Enclish.  When  he  found  that  his  plot  was  discbvered, 
he  sent  Pocahontoif  with  present^  to  excuse  himself  and  pretended  that  the 
mischief  was  done  by  some  of  his  ungovernable  chiefs.  He  directed  her  to 
endeavor  to  efiect  the  release  of  his  men  that  were  prisoners,  which  Smith 
consented  to,  wholly,  as  he  pretend(»d,  on  her  account ;  and  thus  peace  was 
restored,  which  had  been  continually  interrupted  for  a  considerable  time  before. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1G0»,  Smith  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia. 
Nkwporiy  going  often  to  England,  had  a  larj^  ahare  in  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  from  his  interest  with  the  proprietors.  He  arrived  about  this  time, 
and,  among  other  baubles,  brought  over  a  crown  for  Powhatan^  with  directions 
for  his  coronation  ;  which  had  the  ill  effect  to  make  him  value  himself  mora 
than  ever.  Newport  was  instructed  to  discover  the  country  of  the  Monacans^ 
a  nation  with  whom  Powhatan  was  at  war,  and  whom  tibey  would  assist  him 
against,  if  he  would  aid  in  the  bumness.  Captain  ^lath  was  sent  to  him  to 
invite  him  to  Jamestown  to  receive  presents,  and  to  trade  for  com.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Werowocomoco,  and  delivering  his  message  to  the  old  chie^  he  replied, 
^  fir  your  king  have  sent  me  pieaentSi  I  also  am  a  kingi  and  this  is  my  kmd. 
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Eight  days  I  will  stij  to  receive  them.  Your  Ather  rmeuifaiff  MMpori]  ■  to 
come  to  me,  not  I  to  him,  nor  yet  to  your  fort — oeitiier  will  I  lute  at  meh  a 
bate.  As  for  the  Monacana,  I  can  reyenge  my  own  injuriea ;  and  aa  for  At- 
quanachuekf  where  you  say  your  brother  waa  alaiu,  it  is  a  contrary  way  fi^nn 
those  parts  you  suppoae  it ;  but,  for  any  aak  water  b^ond  the  mountatna,  the 
relations  you  haye  bad  firom  my  peopto  are  fidse."  8ome  of  the  Indians  bad 
made  the  English  believe  that  the  South  Sea,  now  called  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
was  but  a  short  distance  back*  To  abow  Smiik  the  absurdity  of  the  slory,  he 
drew  a  map  of  the  country,  upon  the  ground,  Smih  ratumed  as  wise  as  he 
went 

A  house  waa  built  for  Pbidbateft,  about  this  time^  by  some  Germans^  who  caine 
oyer  with  .Veupori.  These  men,  thinking  that  the  English  could  not  subeiat 
in  the  country,  wantonly  betrayed  all  the  BBcrets  of  their  condition  to  Pmokaian, 
which  was  again  the  source  of  much  trouble.  They  even  uived  him  to  pot 
aU  the  English  to  death,  ajfreeintf  to  live  with  him,  and  aasiat  nim  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  horrible  project.  Fouhaitm  waa  pleased  at  the  proposition,  and 
thought,  by  their  assistance,  to  eflect  what  he  had  formally  noped  to  do  by 
engaginff  Smiih  in  auch  an  enterprise.  Their  irst  object  waa  to  kilt  Gaptaia 
SmUi;  by  which  act,  the  chief  obstacle  to  aucceaa  would  be  renoyed ;  and, 
accordingly,  they  took  every  roeana  in  their  power  lo  eflbct  it. 

In  the  mi  place,  he  invited  him  to  come  and  trade  for  e«n,  hoping  av 
opportunity,  in  that  business,  would  ofier.  That  his  design  migfat  not  be  nu»- 
trusted,  Powhedan  promised  to  load  his  ship  with  com,  if  he  would  brin^^  hfan 
a  grindatone,  50  swords,  some  muskets,  a  cock  and  a  hen,  and  a  qoantity  of 
copper  and  beada.  SaiA  went  accordingly,  hut  guarded,  as  thoogh  sure  of 
meeting  an  enemv. 

In  their  way,  the  Encliab  stopped  at  Wuraaqueake,  and  were  informed^ 
by  the  sachem  of  Uiat  place,  of  JrcwhakuCs  intention&  That  aachem  kindly 
entertained  them,  and,  when  they  departed,  fturnished  them>  with  guides.  On 
account  of  extreme  bad  weather,  they  were  obliged  to  spend  near  a  week  at 
Kicquotan.  This  obliged  them  to  keep  their  Christmaa  among  the  Indkms^ 
and»  according  to  our  authoritiea,  a  menir  Christmaa  it  was ;  baviof^  been- 
<*  never  more  merry  in  their  lives,  lodged  bv  better  fires^  or  fod  with  greater* 
plenty  of  good  biead,  oyafeen,  fiab,  fleah,  and  wild  fowl.*^ 

Having  arrived  at  Werowocomoco,  after  much  hardships  they  sent  t»  Pbiuh 
hakui  for  provisions,  being  in  great  want,  not  baring  taken  but  three  or  four 
daya'  supply  along  with  them.  The  old  chief  sent  them  immediately  a-supphf 
of  bread,  turkeya,  and  venison,  and  soon  after  made  a  foast  for  them,  accord- 
ing to  custom. 

Meanwhile,  Pmohatan  pretended  he  bad  not  aent  fop  the  Boglieb ;  tellinr 
them  he  had  no  com,  <*aod  his  people  much  leas,***  and^  therefore,  intimated 
that  he  wiahed  they  would  go  off  anin.  But  SrnUk  pradueed  the  messenfrer- 
that  he  had  aent,  and  ao  confronted  him ;  Pwnhaian  then  kiuffhed  heartily, 
and  thua  it  paaaed'  for  a  joke.  He  then  aaked'  for  their  commoditiea^  ^  but  he 
liked  notliing,  except  guna  and  awoida,  and  valued  a  basket  of  com  higher 
thau  a  basket  of  copper ;  sayings  he  could  mie  hia  com,  but  not  the  coppc^r.*' 
Captain  SmiOi  then  made  a  speech  to  him,' in  which  he  endeavored  to  woiic 
upon  hia  feelings  and  aenae  of  honor;  aaid  he  bad  aent  his  men  to  build  hinr 
a  house  while  hia  own  waa  aegleoted ;  that)  becauae  of  hia  promising  to  sup- 
ply him  with  com,  he  had' neglected  to  aupply  himaelf  with  provasiona-when 
he  might  have  done  it.  Finally,  Smih  reproached!  him  of  divera  negligences, 
deceptions,  and  prevaricatioiia ;  but  the  main,  cause  of  Potafoten't  refusing, 
to  trade  aeema  to  have  been  becanaa  the  English-  did  not  bring  the  articlea' 
he  moat  wanted. 

When  Siaiih  had'  done,  PotsAoten  answered'  him  aa  follows :^<*WO'hayo' 
but  little  com,  but  what  we  can  spare  ahall  be  brought  two  daya  henee.    Aa' 
to  your  coming  here,  I  have  aome  doubt  about  the  reason  of  it«    I  am  told,  by* 
my  meiiy  tliut  you  came,  notito  trader  but  to  invado  my  people,  and  topoaucea*- 
n^  country.    Tliia  makea  me-  loaa  ready,  to  relieve  >  you,  and  frighteuo  vaff- 
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people  from  bringing  in  their  com.  And,  therefore,  to  relieve  them  of  that 
fear,  leave  vour  arms  aboard  your  boats,  since  they  are  needless  here,  where 
we  are  all  mends,  and  forever  Powhatans.** 

In  these,  and  other  soeeches  of  like  amount,  they  spent  the  first  day.  "^  Bnt, 
whilst  they  expected  tne  coming  in  of  the  country,  they  wrangled  jPou^iatan 
out  of  80  bushels  of  corn,  for  a  copper  kettle ;  which  the  president  seeing 
him  much  affect,  [value,]  he  told  him  it  was  of  much  greater  value ;  yet,  in 
regard  of  his  scarcity,  he  would  accept  that  quantity  at  present ;  provided  he 
should  have  as  much  more  the  next  year,  or  the  Manakin  country,"  were  that 
condition  not  complied  with. 

This  transaction  will  equal  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  histoiy  of  New 
England,  but  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  conunent 

At  the  same  time,  Pinohatan  made  another  speech,  in  which  were  some 
very  singular  passages,  as,  reported  by  Smiih,  One  was,  that  he  had  seen  the 
death  of  all  his  people  three  times ;  and  that  none  of  those  three  generations 
was  then  living,  except  himself  This  was  evidently  only  to  make  the  £ng- 
li^  think  him  something  more  than  human.  The  old  chief  then  went  on 
and  said, 

**  I  am  now  grown  old,  and  must  soon  die ;  and  the  succession  must  de- 
scend, in  order,  to  m^  brothers,  Opitchapan^  Opekankanoufh,  and  Catataugh^^ 
and  then  to  my  two  sisters,  and  their  two  daughters.  I  wish  their  experience 
was  equal  to  mine ;  and  that  your  love  to  us  might  not  be  less  than  ours  to 
you.  why  should  you  take  by  force  that  from  us  which  you  can  have  by 
love  ?  Why  should  you,  destroy  us,  who  have  provided  you  with  food  ? 
What  can  you  get  by  war  ?  We  can  hide  our  provisions,  and  fly  into  the 
woods ;  and  then  you  must  consequently  famish  by  wronging  your  friends. 
What  is  the  cause  of  your  jealousy?  You  see  us  unarmed,  and  willing  to 
supply  your  wants,  if'^you  will  come  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  not  with 
swords  and  guns,  as  to  invade  an  enemy.  I  am  not  so  simple,  as  not  to  know 
it  is  better  to  eat  good  meat,  lie  well,  and  sleep  quietly  with  my  women  and 
children ;  to  laugh  and  be  merry  with  the  English  ;  and,  being  their  friend, 
to  have  copper,  hatchets,  and  whatever  else  I  want,  than  to  fly  from  all,  to  lie 
cold  in  the  woods,  feed  upon  acorns,  roots,  and  such  trash,  and  to  be  so 
hunted,  that  I  cannot  rest,  eat^  or  sleep.  In  such  circumstances,  my  men 
must  watch,  and  if  a  twig  should  but  break,  all  would  cry  out,  ^  Here  comta 
Capt.  Smith ; '  and  so,  in  this  miserable  manner,  to  end  my  miserable  life ; 
and,  Capt.  SndUij  this  might  be  soon  your  fate  too,  through  your  rashness  and 
uivtdvisedness.  I,  thereu>re,  exhort  you  to  peaceable  councils ;  and,  above  all, 
I  insist  that  the  guns  and  swords,  the  cause  of  all  our  jealousy  and  uneasiness, 
be  removed  and  sent  away." 

Sm-Uh  interpreted  this  speech  to  mean  directly  contrary  to  what  it  expressed, 
and  it  rather  confirmed,  tJian  lessened,  his  former  suspicions.  He,  however, 
made  a  speech  to  PowhaUaif  in  his  turn,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince 
him  that  the  English  intended  him  no  hurt ;  urzing,  that,  if  tliey  had,  how 
.  easily  they  might  have  effected  it  long  before ;  ana  that,  as  to  their  perishing 
with  want,  he  would  have  him  to  understand  that  the  English  had  ways  to 
supply  tbemselves^  unknown  to  the  Indians ;  that  as ,  to  his  sending  away  the 
arms,  there  was  no  reason  in  that,  since  the  Indians  were  always  allowed  to 
bring  theirs  to  Jamestown^  and  to  keep  them  in  their  hands,  ^eing  SmUh^s 
inflexibility,  and  despairing  of  accomplishing  his  intended  massacre,  he  spoke 
again  to  Smith  as  follows : — 

^  Capt  SmiUi,  I  never  use  any  werowance  so  kindly  as  yourself;  yet  from 
you  I  receive  the  least  kindness  of  any.  Capt  Newport  gave  me  swords,  cop' 
per,  clothes,  or  whatever  else  I  desired,  ever  accepting  what  I  oflered  him ; 
and  would  send  away  his  guns  when  requested.  No  one  refuses  to  lie  at  my 
feet,  or  do  what  I  demand,  but  you  only.  Of  you  I  can  have  nothing,  but 
what  you  value  not ;  and  yet,  you  will  have  whatsoever  you  please.  Capt 
Newport  you  call  father,  and  so  you  call  me ;  but  I  see,  m  spite  of  us  both, 
you  will  do  what  you  will,  and  we  must  both  study  to  humor  and  content  you. 
but  if  you  intend  so  friendly,  as  you  say,  send  away  your  arms ;  for  you  see 

*  Qu^mghfStUh, 
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my  uDdesigning  simplicity  and  friendship  cause  me  thus  nakedly  to  forget 
myself." 

Smith  now  was  out  of  all  patience,  seeing  Powhatan  only  trifled  away  the 
time,  that  he  might,  by  some  means,  accomplish  his  design.  The  boats  of 
the  English  were  kept  at  a  distance  fit>m  the  shore,  by  reason  of  ice.  Smtthj 
therefore,  resorted  to  deception  ;  he  got  the  Indians  to  break  the  ice,  that  his 
men  might  come  in  and  take  on  board  the  com  they  had  bought,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  orders  to  them  to  seize  Powhatan ;  Smith,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  to  amuse  him  with  false  promises.  But  Smithes  talk  was  too  itill  of 
flattery  not  to  be  seen  through  oy  the  sagacious  sachem ;  and,  before  it  was 
too  late,  he  conveyed  himself^  his  women,  children,  and  eflects,  into  the 
woods;  having  succeeded  in  his  deception  better  than  Sadth;  for  two  or 
three  squaws  amused  him  while  Powhatan  and  the  rest  escaped.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  renounce  his  purpose,  Powhatan  sent  Smith,  soon  after,  a  yaluabfe 
bracelet,  as  a  present,  by  an  old  orator  of  his,  who  tried  to  excuse  the  conduct 
of  his  sachem ;  he  said  Powhatan  ran  off  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  and  said,  if  they  could  be  laid  aside,  he  would  come  with  his  peo- 
ple, and  bring  com  in  abundance.  At  length,  finding  all  artifices  vain,  Pow- 
hatan resolved  to  fall  upon  the  English,  in  their  cabins,  on  the  following  night 
But  here,  again,  Pocahontas  saved  the  life  of  Smith  sad  his  attendants.  She 
came  alone,  in  a  dismal  night,  through  the  woods,  and  informed  Smith  of  her 
fiither's  design.  For  this  most  signu  favor,  he  offered  her  such  articles  as  he 
thought  would  please  her ;  but  she  would  accept  of  nothing,  and,  with  tears 
stanmng  in  her  eyes,  said  if  her  father  should  see  her  with  any  thing,  he 
would  mistrust  what  she  had  done,  and  instant  death  would  be  her  reward ; 
and  she  retired  by  herself  into  the  woods,  as  she  came. 

Powhatan  was  so  exasperated  at  the  fiiilure  of  his  plots,  that  he  threatened 
death  to  his  men  if  they  did  not  kill  Smith  by  some  means  or  other.  Not 
long  after,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him  security  the  rest  of  his 
administration.  One  of  Powhatan^s  men,  having,  by  some  means,  got  a 
quantity  of  powder,  pretended  that  he  could  manage  it  like  the  English. 
Several  came  about  hun,  to  witness  his  exploits  with  the  strange  commodity, 
when,  by  some  means,  it  took  fire,  ^  and  hlew  him,  with  one  or  two  more,  to 
death."  This  stmck  such  a  dread  into  the  Indians,  and  so  amazed  and 
fiightened  Powhatan,  that  his  people  came  from  all  directions,  and  desired 
peace ;  *  many  of  whom  returned  stolen  articles  that  the  English  had  never 
before  missecL  Powhatan  would  now  send  to  Jamestown  such  of  his  men 
as  had  injured  the  English,  that  they  might  be  dealt  with  as  they  deserved. 
Tlie  same  year,  1609,  he  sent  them  nearly  half  his  crop  of  corn,  knowing 
them  to  be  in  crreat  want 

Captain  Sm;iihj  having,  by  accident,  been  shockingly  burned  by  bis  powder- 
ba^  taking  fire,  for  want  of  surgical  aid,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
and  go  to  England,  from  whence  he  never  retumed.  He  published  the 
account  of  the  first  voyages  to  Virginia,  and  his  own  adventures,  which  is 
almost  the  only  authonty  for  the  early  history  of  that  country.  He  died  in 
London,  in  1631,  f  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. 

The  Dutchmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who  had  been  so  asnduous 
to  bring  min  upon  the  colony,  came  to  a  miserable  end.  One  of  them  died 
in  wretchedness,  and  two  others  had  their  brains  beat  out  by  order  of  Pou^uxr 
tan,  for  their  deception. 

After  Smith  had  left  Virginia,  the  Indians  were  made  to  believe  that  he  was 
dead.  Powhatan  doubted  the  report,  and,  some  time  after,  ordered  one  of  his 
counsellors,  named  Utlamalomakm,  |  or  Thmocomo,  §  whom  he  sent  to  England, 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  he  was.  He  instmcted  him,  also,  to  note  the 
number  of  the  people,  to  leam  the  state  of  the  country,  and,  if  he  found  Smith, 
to  make  him  show  him  the  Gfod  of  the  English,  and  the  king  and  queen. 
When  he  arrived  at  Plimouth,  he  took  a  long  stick,  and  began  to  perform  a 
part  of  his  mission  by  cutting  a  notch  for  every  person  he  should  see.    But 

*  Did  not  the  En^lifih  of  New  England  owe  their  safety  to  MastasoU  and  Mianttmnomo^M 
fimr  of  the  name  article  1 
t  Jottdyn,  N.  £ng.  Rarities,  106.  |  Or  VltMueeomaek,  Sauth.  ^  PodHai. 
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he  soon  gave  up  that  business.  And,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  country, 
his  chief  asked  him,  among  other  things,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  in  England.  His  answer  to  that  inquiry,  we  hazard  not 
much  in  saying,  is  nearly  as  extensively  known  as  the  TOlden  rule  of  Cor^v^ 
dua.  It  was  as  follows:  "  Count  the  aiara  m  the  sky^  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and 
the  sand  upon  the  seashores—for  such  is  the  number  of  the  people  of  EengUmdJ* 

ToMocoMO  had  married  a  sister  of  Pocahontas,  and,  probably,  accompanied 
her  to  England.*  While  there,  the  famous  antiquary,  Samud  Purchase,  had 
an  interview  with  him,  and  from  whom  he  coUected  many  facts  relatinff  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen ;  the  result  of  which  he  after- 
wards published  in  his  Pilgrima  f 

The  difficulties  were  almost  perpetual  between  Pou^udan  and  the  English ; 
very  little  time  passed,  while  he  lived,  but  what  was  full  of  broils  and  dissatis- 
faction, on  the  one  part  or  the  other.  Few  Indian  chiefs  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  possessing  such  extraordinary  characteristics  as  Powhatan,  He 
died  at  peace  with  the  English,  in  April,  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  Opitcha- 
pan,  his  second  brother,  who  was  known  afterwards  by  the  name  Bopattn. 

Our  readers  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Captain  Smith  was 
barbarous  enough  towards  the  Indians,  but  we  have  not  met  with  any  thing 
quite  so  horribfe,  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  as  was  exhibited  by  his 
successor,  Lord  De  La  War.  This  ^enUeman,  instead  of  taking  a  mean 
course  between  the  practices  of  SiniSt  and  JSTewport,  went  into  the  worst 
extreme.  Finding  Powhatan  insolent,  on  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he 
determined,  by  severity,  to  bring  him  to  unconditional  submission.  Having, 
therefore,  got  into  his  hands  an  Indian  prisoner,  his  lordship  caused  his  right 
hand  to  be  cut  oft*.  In  this  maimed  and  horrid  condition,  he  sent  him  to 
Powhatan ;  at  the  same  time  giving  the  sachem  to  understand,  that  all  his 
subjects  would  be  served  in  this  manner,  if  he  refused  obedience  any  longer ; 
telling  him,  also,  that  all  the  com  in  the  country  should  be  immediately 
destroyed,  which  was  just  then  ripe.  {  This  vrretched  act  increased,  as 
reasonably  it  should,  the  indignation  of  Powhatan,  and  his  acts  were  governed 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Reflection  upon  the  character  qf  Powhatan — Pocahontas — She  singularly  entertains 
Captain  Smith — Disaster  of  a  boat's  crew — Smith's  attempt  to  surprise  Powhatan 
frustrated  in  consequence — Pocahontas  saves  the  life  of  JVijgin — Betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  (he  English — Japazaws — Mr.  Rolfe  marries  Pocahontas — Opachisco — 
Pocahcmtas  visits  England — Her  interview  with  Smith-^Dies  at  Gravesend-^Her 
son — Opexankavough — Made'prisoner  by  SmiUi — Is  set  at  Ubertu — Nxmattaitow 
— Murders  an  Eni^Uskman — Is  murdered  in  his  turn — His  snunuar  conduct  at  his 
death — Conducts  ^  massacre  of  1622 — Plots  the  extirpation  of  the  English^Con- 
ducts  the  horrid  massacre  of  1644— /v  taken  prisoner — His  conduct  upon  the 
occasion — Barbarously  wounded  by  the  guard — Last  speech,  and  magnanimity  in 
death — Reflections — Niokotawahce — Totofotomoi— Joi'iu  the  English  against 
the  Rechahecrians — Is  defeated  and  slain. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  sreat 
Powhatan  towards  the  English,  had  he  been  treated  by  them  as  he  ought  to 
have  been.  The  uncommonly  amiable,  virtuous,  and  feeling  disposition  of 
his  daughter,  will  always  be  brought  to  mind  in  reading  his  history ;  and,  not- 
withstanding he  is  described  by  the  historians  as  possessing  a  sour,  morose, 
and  savage  disposition,  fiill  of  treachery,  deceit  and  cunnmg — and  whose 
word  was  never  to  be  depended  upon — ^yet,  on  the  very  page  that  he  is  thus 

*  Mr.  (Hdndxon  (Brit.  Empire,  i.  285.)  says,  '<  That  when  the  princess  Pocahontas  came 
for  Endand,  a  coucarousa,  or  lord  of  her  own  nation,  attended  her  5  his  name  was  UUamaeeo- 
fnaekr 

t  Vol.  v.  b.  viii.  chap.  vi.  page  956.  |  Harris,  Voyages,  ii<  £H>. 
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represented,  we  shall  find  the  same  faults  set  him  as  examples  by  the  English 
themselves. 

The  first  and  most  memorable  events  in  the  lifb  of  Pocahontcu  have  neces- 
sarily been  detailed  in  the  account  of  her  father ;  therefore  we  shall,  under  her 
own  name,  give  those  which  are  more  disconnected  with  his. 

POCAHONTAS  was  bom  about  the  year  1504  or  5,  and  hence  was  no  more 
than  12  or  13  years  old  when  she  saved  the  life  of  Captain  Smith,  in  1607. 
Every  particular  of  that  most  extraordinary  scene  has  been  exhibited.  The 
name  PoeohdrUes  or  PockohantiSy  says  Heckewelder,  means  a  run  between  two 
hills.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  JVetroorf,  Smkk 
went  with  a  few  men  to  Werowocomoco,  to  invite  Powhakm  to  Jamestown 
to  receive  presents,  hoping  thereby  to  influence  him  to  open  a  trade  in  com 
with  them. 

When  he  arrived  at  that  place,  Powhaian  was  not  at  home,  but  was  at  the 
distance  of  30  miles  off.  Pocahontas  and  her  women  received  him,  and  while 
he  waited  for  her  father,  they  thus  entertained  him: — "  In  a  fayre  plaine  field,  (says 
Smith,)  they  made  a  fire,  before  which,  he  sittmg  upon  a  mat,  Budd&Tuly  amongst 
the  woods  was  heard  such  a  hydeous  noise  and  shrecking,  that  the  English 
betooke  themselves  to  their  arms,  and  seized  on  two  or  three  old  men  by 
them,  supposing  Powhatan^  with  all  his  power,  was  come  to  surprise 
them.  But  presently  Pocahordxts  came,  willing  him  to  kill  her  if  any  hurt 
were  intended  ;  and  the  beholders,  which  were  men,  women  and  children^ 
satisfied  the  captain  there  was  no  such  matter.  Then  presently  they  were 
presented  with  this  anticke ;  30  yotm^  women  came  naked  out  of  the  woodsy 
onely  covered  behind  and  before  with  a  few  greene  leaues,  their  bodies  all 

Sainted,  some  of  one  color,  some  of  another,  but  all  differing.  Their  leader 
ad  a  fayre  payre  of  buck's  homes  on  her  head,  and  an  otier-skinne  at  her 
girdle,  and  another  at  her  arme,  a  quiver  of  arrowes  at  her  backe,  a  bow  and 
arrows  in  her  hand.  The  next  had  m  her  hand  a  sword,  and  another  a  club^ 
another  a  pot-sticke,  all  homed  alike :  the  rest  every  one  with  their  seuerall 
devises.  These  fiends,  virith  most  hellish  shouts  and  cryes,  rushing  fitnn 
among  the  trees,  cast  themselves  in  a  ring  about  the  fire,  singing  and  dancinff 
with  most  excellent  ill  varietie,  oft  falling  into  their  infemaU  passions,  and 
solemnly  again  to  sing  and  daunce.  Having  spent  neare  an  noure  in  this 
mascarado,  as  they  entred,  in  like  manner  they  departed.**  After  a  short  time, 
they  came  and  took  the  English  to  their  wigwams.  Here  they  were  more 
tormented  than  before,  *^  virith  crowding,  pressing,  hanging  about  them,  most 
tediously  ciying,  *  Love  you  not  me  ?  love  you  not  me  ?  "*  When  they  had 
finished  their  caresses,  they  set  before  them  the  best  victuals  their  country 
afforded,  and  then  showed  them  to  their  lodgings. 

While  Captain  Smith  was  upon  an  expedition  into  the  country,  with  an 
intention  of  surprising  Powhatan,  there  happened  a  melancholy  accident  at 
home,  to  a  boat's  crew,  which  had  been  sent  out  in  very  severe  weather,  by 
one  who  was  impatient  to  have  the  direction  of  matters.  In  the  boat  were 
Captain  Waldo,  iMaster  Scrivtner,  the  projector  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Anthony 
Gosnold,  brother  of  the  well-known  BairihoUnnew  GotnM,^  and  eight  others. 
By  the  sinking  of  the  boat,  these  all  perished,  and  none  knew  what  had  become 
of  them,  until  their  bodies  were  found  by  the  Indiana  The  very  men  on 
whom  Smxih  depended  to  remain  at  the  fbrt  for  his  succor,  in  case  be  sent  for 
them,  were  among  the  number.  Therefore,  to  prevent  the  fkUure  of  this 
expedition,  somelxKly  must  be  sent  to  apprize  Smiih  of  the  catastrophe.  None 
volunteered  for  the  hazardous  service,  but  Mr.  Biduvrd  Wuffin,  who  was 
obliged  to  undertake  it  alone.  This  was  a  time  when  Powhatan  was  very 
insolent,  and  urged  daily  the  killing  of  Smith  upon  his  men.  Nevertheless, 
after  many  difficulties,  he  arrived  at  Werowocomoco,  Here  he  found  himself 
amidst  preparations  for  war,  and  in  still  greater  danger  than  he  had  yet  been. 
But  Pocahontas  appeared  as  his  savior.  Knowins  the  intention  of  the  war- 
riors to  kill  bun,  she  first  secreted  him  in  the  woods,  and  then  directed  those 
who  sought  him  in  an  opposite  directioA  firom  that  he  had  gone ;  so,  by  this 

*  Who  had  miserably  perished  by  disease  and  famine  at  Jamestown,  22  Aur.,  1607.    Sea 
Btmcroft,  U.  States,  i.  144. 
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means,  hn  escaped,  and  got  safe  to  Smith  at  Pamunkey.    This  was  in  the 
winter  of  1609. 

We  next  hear  of  her  saving  the  life  of  Henry  SpUmanj  who  was  one  of  31 
that  went  to  trade,  upon  the  confidence  of  Pownatan,  but  who  were  all,  except 
jS^ffian,  killed  by  his  people. 

Such  was  the  wretched  state  to  which  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  now 
reduced,  that  scarce  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  world  can  he  found.  No 
sooner  had  Smitk  l^ft  the  country,  but  all  was  in  confusion.  Officers  spent 
their  time  in  riotings.  while  the  men  seem  to  have  taken  no  means  for  defence 
or  preservation ;  so  that  the  Indians  made  constant  spoil  upon  their  domestic 
animals,  and  whatever  else  had  been  provided  for  their  support  Insomuch, 
that  when  Captain  £iifit^^  had  been  gone  six  months,  the  colony  was  reduced 
fix>m  above  500  to  about  60  persons.  Herbs  and  roots  were  eaten  to  sustain 
life,  in  the  early  part  of  their  aistrcsses ;  but  as  the  famine  increased,  the  skins 
of  horses  were  eagerly  devoured,  and  an  Indian,  who  had  been  some  time 
dead,  was  disinterred  and  eaten  by  these  miserable  creatures.  In  one  instance, 
a  wretched  man  killed  his  ovm  wife,  and  preserved  the  bodv  by  salt,  which 
enormity  was  not  discovered  until  it  had  been  chiefly  devoured.* 

It  was  during  this  season  of  horror  that  Captain  RatcHff  went  out  with  30 
men,  who  were  trepanned  as  we  have  related.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the.  year  1610.  Spthnan  lived  many  years  afterwards  among  the  Patowamack 
Indians,  by  the  care  of  Pocahontas.^ 

From  1609,  the  time  Smith  lefl  the  country,  until  1611,  Pocahontas  was  not 
seen  at  Jamestovm.  In  the  latter  year,  she  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner 
by  Captain  Argal^  and  kept  by  the  Elnglish  to  prevent  Powhatan  from  doing 
them  mjury,  and  to  extort  a  great  ransom  from  him,  and  such  terms  of  peace 
as  they  should  dictate.  At  the  time  she  was  betraved  into  the  hands  of  Cap- 
tain *^al,  she  was  in  the  nei|^hborhood  of  the  chief  of  Potomack,  whose  name 
was  Japazaufs^  a  particular  fnend  of  the  English,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Captain  Smith,  Whether  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  here,  or  whether  she 
was  here  only  upon  a  visit,  we  are  not  informed.  But  some  have  conjectured, 
that  she  retired  here  soon  after  Smithes  de^rture,  that  she  might  not  witness 
the  frequent  murders  of  the  ill-governed  English,  at  Jamestown.  Captain 
Argal  was  in  the  Potomack  River,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  his  ship, 
when  he  learned  that  Pocahofdas  was  in  the  neighborhood.  Whether  Jtqfa- 
zaws  had  acquired  his  treachery  from  his  intercourse  vnih  the  English,  or 
-whether  it  were  natural  to  his  disposition,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide 
here ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  ready  to  practise  it,  at  the  instigation  of 
t^rgcd.  And  for  a  copper  kettle  for  himself,  and  a  few  toys  for  his  squaw,  he 
enticed  the  innocent  gvl  on  board  JirgaTs  ship,  and  betrayed  her  into  his 
handa  It  was  efl^ected,  however,  without  compulsion,  by  the  aid  of  his  squaw. 
The  captain  had  previously  promised  that  no  hurt  should  befall  her,  and  that 
she  should  be  treated  with  all  tenderness.  This  circumstance  should  go  as  far  as 
it  may  to  excuse  Japazaws.  The  plot  to  get  her  on  board  was  well  contrived. 
Knowing  that  she  had  no  curiosity  to  see  a  ship,  having  before  seen  many, 
Japaxaws*  wife  pretended  a  great  anxiety  to  see  one,  but  would  not  go  on 
bcMird  unless  Pocahontas  would  accompany  her.  To  this  she  consented,  but 
with  some  hesitation.  The  attention  with  which  they  were  received  on  board 
soon  dissipated  all  fears,  and  Pocahontas  soon  strayed  from  her  betrayers  into 
the  gun-room.  The  captain,  watching  his  opportunity,  told  her  she  was  a 
prisoner.  When  her  confinement  was  known  to  Japasmos  and  his  wife,  they 
feiffned  more  lamentation  than  she  did,  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the  plot ; 
and,  after  receiving  the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were  sent  ashore,  and  Argal^ 
with  his  pearl  of  great  price,  sailed  for  Jamestown.  On  beine  informed  oflhe 
reason  why  she  was  thus  captivated,  her  grief,  by  degrees,  subsided. 

The  first  step  of  the  English  vwis  to  inform  PowkaUm  of  the  captivity  of  his 
daughter,  and  to  demand  of  him  their  men,  guns  and  tools,  which  he  and  his 
people  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  and  stolen  fit>m  them.  This  unexpected 
news  threw  the  old,  stem,  calculating  chief  into  a  great  dilemma,  ana  what 
course  to  take  he  knew  not ;  and  it  was  three  months  before  he  returned  any 

•  Keith'a  Hist.  Virginia,  121.  f  Stith,  Hut.  Virgiuia,  116. 
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answer.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  he  sent  back 
seven  Englishmen,  with  each  a  gun  which  had  been  spoiled,  and  this  answer : 
that  when  they  should  return  his  daughter,  he  would  make  full  satisfaction, 
and  give  them  500  bushels  of  com,  and  be  their  friend  forever ;  that  he  had 
no  more  guns  to  return,  the  rest  being  lost  They  sent  him  word,  that  they 
would  not  restore  her,  until  he  had  complied  with  their  demand ;  and  that,  as 
for  the  guns,  they  did  not  believe  they  were  lost  Seeing  the  determination  of 
the  English,  or  his  inability  to  satisfy  them,  was,  we  apprehend,  why  they 
^  heard  no  more  from  him  for  a  long  time  after." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1613,  Sir  Thomas  Dalt  took  PocahontaSf  and  went, 
with  a  ship,  up  PowhaUaCa  River  to  Werowocomoco,  the  residence  of  her 
&ther,  in  hopes  to  effect  an  exchange,  and  bring  about  a  peace.  PowhaUm 
was  not  at  home,  and  they  met  with  nothinff  but  bravadoes,  and  a  disposition 
to  fight  from  all  the  Indians  they  saw.  After  burning  many  of  their  habita- 
tions, and  giving  out  threats,  some  of  the  Indians  came  and  made  peace,  as  they 
called  it,  which  opened  the  way  for  two  of  PocakonUu^a  brothers  to  come  on 
board  the  ship.    Their  joy  at  seeing  their  sister  may  be  imagined. 

A  particular  friendship  had  some  time  existed  between  Pocahonias  and  a 
worthy  young  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Rolfe ;  which,  at  length, 
growing  into  a  sincere  attachment,  and  being  miutual  between  them,  he  made 
known  his  desire  to  take  her  for  his  companion.  This  being  highly  approved 
of  by  Sir  Thtmas  Dakj  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  authority,  a 
consummation  was  soon  agreed  upon.  Acquainting  her  brother  with  her 
determination,  it  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  father  also;  who,  an 
highly  approving  of  it  as  the  English,  immediately  sent  OpacMscoy  her  uncle, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  to  wimess  3ie  performance,  and  to  act  as  her  servants 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1613,  the  marriajge  was 
solemnized  according  to  appointment  Powhatan  was  now  then*  friend  in 
reality ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  commenced,  which  was,  without  much 
interruption,  continued  until  his  death. 

PocahonUu  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  and  bec-ame  a  believer  in  the 
English  religion,  and  expressed  no  desire  to  live  again  among  those  of  her 
own  nation.  When  Sir  Huomas  Dak  returned  to  England,  in  1616,  Pocahon" 
iaa  accompanied  him,  with  her  husband,  and  several  other  young  natives. 
They  arrived  at  Plimouth  on  the  12tfa  of  June  of  that  year.  She  met  with 
much  attention  in  that  country,  being  taken  to  court  by  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Ddaware,  and  others  of  distinction.  She  was,  at  this  time,  called  the  Lady 
Rebecca,  Her  meeting  with  Captain  Smith  was  affecting ;  more  especially  aa 
she  thought  herself  and  very  justly,  no  doubt,  too  slightly  noticed  by  him, 
which  caused  her  much  grief.  Owing  to  the  barbarous  nonsense  of  the  times^ 
Smith  did  not  wish  her  to  call  him  father,  being  afraid  of  giving  offence  to 
royal^,  by  assuming  to  be  the  fiither  of  a  king's  daughter.  Yet  he  did  not 
intend  any  cause  or  offence,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  nuike  her  happy.  At 
their  first  mterview,  after  remaining  silent  some  time,  she  said  to  him,  **^  You 
oromised  myfather^  that  uhat  was  yours  shotdd  he  his;  and  that  you  and  ht  wofM 
be  aU  one.  king  a  stranger  in  otir  anmtnfywm  called  FowhaXtai  father ;  and  I, 
for  the  same  reason,  teill  now  etdl  you  so.  You  were  not  qfimd  to  came  into  ny 
fathet^s  eountryj  and  strUce  fear  into  every  hoAf  but  mysdf;  and  are  you  hare  afraid 
toletmecaltyoufixUur^  I  tett  you,  thei^  I  will  call  you  fatherland  you  shaUadl 
me  child ;  and  so  I  will  forever  oe  of  your  kindred  and  country.  Tli/of  edways  told 
us  that  yoti  were  dead,  and  I  knew  not  otherwiscy  tUl  I  came  to  Plunouth.  But 
Powhatan  comnumded  Tomocomo  to  seek  you  out,  and  know  the  irfdh,  because 
y&ur  countrymen  art  much  given  to  Mng.^ 

The  usenil  and  worthy  young  Pocahontas,  being  about  to  embatk  for  her 
native  country,  in  the  beginnmgof  the  year  1617,  fell  sick  at  Ghnvesend,  and 
died ;  having  attained  only  the  age  of  22  years.    She  left  one  son,  whose  name 

was  T%omas  Rolfe,  very  young ;  and  whom  Sir  Lewis  SteuUy,*  of  Plimoutb, 

>  .■■■.      .      ■,         ,.      .  ..  ..I-...I--I 

*  "  Ai  to  the  iafiunous  Sir  Lewit  Sindaf,  who  bad  betrayed  Rattfih,  he  was  taken  moq 
after  \  Ralegh  was  beheaded]  in  Whitehall,  clipping  the  verv  gold  which  was  the  produce  of 
his  iniamy,  and  tried  and  condemned  for  it :  and  having  stripped  himself  to  his  shirt  to  raise 
money  to  purchase  his  pardon,  he  banished  himself  to  the  Island  of  Sundy.  where  he  died, 
both  mad  and  a  bemr,  in  less  than  two  years  after  Sir  Walter  Ral€(gh*'^'Frmee*M  Worthies 
of  DevoB,  G71,-^Hardii^M  Naoal  Biography,  i.  330. 
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desired  to  be  left  with  him,  that  he  mig^  direct  his  education.  But,  from  the 
unmaDly  part  diis  gentleman  took  against  the  unfortunate  RaUghf  he  was 
brought  into  such  merited  disrepute,  that  he  found  himself  obligea  to  turn  all 
his  attention  to  his  own  preservation ;  and  the  son  of  PoeahonUm  was  taken  to 
London,  and  there  educated  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Bolfe,  He  afterwards 
came  to  America,  to  the  native  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  became  a- 
gentleman  of  great  distinction,  and  possessed  an  ample  fortune.  He  left  an  only 
daughter,  who  married  Colonel  Robert  BoUing,  and  died,  leaving  an  only  son. 
Major  Mn  BoUing,  who  was  the  ftther  of  Colonel  John  BoUing,  and  several 
daughters ;  one  of  whom  married  Colonel  Richard  Randolph^  from  whom  are 
descended  the  distinffuished  John  Raiidolfh,  a^d  those  beanng  that  name  ia 
YifXinia,  at  this  day.* 
Barlow  thus  notices  Poeahmdas  :-^ 

'*  Blett  PocahtmUu  !  fear  no  larkiitf  ffoile  ; 
Thy  hero's  love  shall  well  reward  thy  smile. 
Ah,  soothe  the  wanderer  in  his  desperate  plight. 
Hide  him  by  day,  and  calm  his  cares  by  night  j 
Tho'  savage  nations,  with  thy  vengeful  sire, 
Pursue  thetr  victim  with  unccasine  ir»— 
And  tho'  their  threats  thy  startlea  ear  assail, 
Let  virtue's  voice  o'er  final  fears  prevail."— -Columbiad. 

OPEKANKANOUOH  has  abeadv  received  our  notice.  He  was  a  veiy 
eoBSpicuous  character  in  his  time,  and  vras  styled,  by  the  Viiginians,  King  of 
the  Pamunkies.  -  The  dreadful  massacre,  of  which  he  was  author,  brings  to 
mind  his  name  oftener  than  ahnost  any  other  chief  of  his  tiroes. 

There  seems  to  be  some  contradictian,  or  difBbreBce  of  opinion,  with  refard 
to  the  origin  of  this  chief.  Some  of  the  Indians  reported  that  be  came  uom 
the  west,  and  was  not  a  brother  of  PowhaUm ;  but  that  story,  we  judge,  is 
merely  a  iable,  invented  and  told  br  his  enemies,  to  influence  the  English 
■gainst  him,  that  they  might  destroy  him. 

^  Opekankanough  seems  to  have  borae  the  name  of  MangopeotMn  in  1681,  f  a 
circumstance  unnoticed  by  roost  historians,  and,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  Ji 
prevailed  only  among  bis  own  tribe,  and,  perhapS)  even  among  them  fell  into 
disuse  soon  after. 

Opitchapan,  called  also  Oefcm,  and  lastly  SoBauapwrnaifX  ww  the  successor 
of  Poujhatany  but  he  seems  never  to  have  been  otherwise  noted*  ^The  defects 
of  the  new  emperor,"  says  Mr.  Bwrkj  *^  were  agsravated  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indians,  by  a  comparison  with  the  accomplished  Opekankamovgh^  who,  in  tba 
council  and  the  field,  was  the  most  conspicuous  warrior  amongst  the  Powha- 
tans  ;  and  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  lato  emperor,  had  procured  from  tha 
free  tribe  of  the  Chickahomlnies,  the  title  of  their  king.**  The  same  author 
calls  Opitchapan  a  *^fehU  and  decrepid"  chief,  who  **  was  little  calcukifeed  to 
'secure  respect,  or  enforce  obedience.''  § 

In  1608,  the  Indians  had  become  universally  at  variance  with  the  English, 
and  insulted  them  whenever  they  appeared  abroad ;  knowing  their  miserablei 
half-starved  condition.  Insult  followed  insult,  upon  both  sides,  and,  but  for 
the  never-tiring  perKverance  of  SmiUi^  this  colony,  like  the  ftrst,  would  have 
been  soon  destroyed.  The  Indians  would  promise  to  trade  with  them,  but 
when  they  went  to  them  for  that  purpose,  they  only  *«  laughed  at  their  calam- 
ities ; "  sometimes  putting  jokes  upon  them,  and  at  others,  running  away  into 
the  woods. 

in  this  extreminr  of  their  circumstances,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  SmMk 
resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  some  of  the  Indians'  store  of  provisions,  by 
some  means  or  other.  He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Pamunkey,  the  tetAdeao$ 
— ^ 

*  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  died  in  Philadelphia,  S4  May,  1834^  Me  had  oovie  tbaia 
in  very  low  health,  ialeadin^  lo  embark  for  Europe  in  a  few  days.  Having  met  with  some 
perplexity  in  procuring  lod^n^  on  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  benif^  taken  from  the  steam-bnal 
to  ons  hotel  afler  anollier,  in  a  bad  back,  in  bad  weather,  he  was  miirh  irritated,  and,  from  hii 
frequent  allosions  to  it  in  bis  sirkness,  it  was  soppmed  to  have  hswieiied  his  end.  He  WM 
•bout  60  years  of  aire  at  faia  death. 

t  Buri^M  Va.  ijos,  %  Ibid.  §  Hist  Vtifuua,  i.  S3S. 
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of  Opekankanough,  with  15  men,  where  he  tried  to  trade  with  him  for  corn ; 
but,  not  succeeding,  he,  in  a  desperate  manner,  seized  upon  the  chief  by  his 
hair,  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  ''with  his  pistoll  readie  bent  against  his  breast 
Thus  he  led  the  trembling  king,  neare  dead  with  fear,  amongst  all  his  peo« 
pie."  *  Smith  told  him  that  he  had  attempted  to  murder  him,  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  treating  him  thus.  No  one  can  doubt,  on  readuig  the  history  of 
those  afi^rs,  that  the  Indians  all  wished  Smith  dead,  but  whether  they  all 
wanted  to  kiJl  him,  is  not  quite  so  plain. 

One  great  end  of  Smithes  design  was  now  answered ;  for  Opekankanottgh^i 
people  came  in  loaded  with  presents  to  ransom  their  chief,  until  his  boats 
were  completely  filled.  News  being  brought  of  a  disaster  at  Jamestown,  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

Nemattanow,  a  renowned  warrior,  we  have  to  introduce  here,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  supposed  agency  in  bringing  about  the  great  massacre  of  1622, 
as  for  the  object  or  exhibiting  a  trait  of  character  equally  to  be  admired  and 
lamented.  We  are  not  certain  that  he  belonged  to  the  people  of  Opekanka- 
nought  but  it  is  storied  that  a  jealousy  existed  between  them,  and  that  the  chief 
had  informed  Sir  George  Yeardley  that  he  wished  JSTemattanou^s  throat  were 
cut,  some  time  before  the  massacre  took  place,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
However,  Opekankanovgh  denied  it  afterwards,  and  aftected  great  indignation 
at  his  murder,  and  the  Indians  said  the  massacre  was  begun  by  him,  to  revenge 
Nemaitanow^s  death.  But  our  present  object  is  to  portray  the  character  of 
^emattanowj  who  was  both  eccentric  and  vain,  and  *^  who  was  wont,  out  of 
bravery  and  parade,  to  dress  himself  up,  in  a  strange,  antic,  and  barbaric 
fashion,  with  feathers,  which,  therefore,  obtained  him  the  name  of  Jack-^f-tht" 
feather  J*  He  was  even  more  popular  among  his  countrymen  than  Opehmkor 
funigh,  which,  doubtless,  was  tne  ground  of  that  chief's  jealousy ;  en>ecially 
as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  war-captains  of  his  times.  He  had  been  in 
many  fights  and  encounters  with  the  English,  always  exposing  himself  to  the 
greatest  danger,  and  yet  was  never  wounded  in  any  of  them.  This  circum- 
stance caused  the  Indians  to  believe  in  his  invulnerability,  and  hence  he  was 
b^  them  considered  superhuman.  Only  about  14  days  before  the  massacre, 
fcuik'of-iht'fedOur  went  to  the  house  of  one  Morgan^  where  be  saw  many  such 
articles  exhibited  as  were  calculated  to  excite  admiration  in  such  people. 
Jaeky  perhaps,  had  not  the  means  to  purchase,  but,  it  seems,  he  was  resolved, 
some  how  or  other,  to  possess  them.  He,  therefore,  told  Morgany  that  if  he 
would  take  his  commodities  to  Pamunkey,  the  Indians  would  give  him  a  great 
price  for  them.  Not  in  the  least  mistrusting  the  design  of  Amoftonow,  the 
simple  Englishman  set  out  for  Pamunkey,  in  company  with  this  Indian. 
This  was  the  last  the  English  heard  of  Morgan,  However,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Jad^s  ill-directing  mte  sent  him  to  the  same  place  again,  and,  what  was 
still  more  strange,  he  Imd  the  cap  of  the  murdered  Morgan  upon  his  head. 
Morgan^s  servants  asked  him  where  their  master  was,  who  very  deliberately 
answered,  that  he  was  dead.  This  satisfied  them  that  he  had  murdered  hioL 
They,  therefore,  seized  him,  in  order  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate  at 
Berkeley ;  but  he  made  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  which  caused  one  of  his 
captors  to  shoot  him  down.  The  singular  part  of  the  tragedv  is  yet  to  be 
related.  Though  mortally  wounded,  Jyemattanow  was  not  killed  outright,  and 
his  raptors,  which  were  two  stout  young  men,  got  him  into  a  boat  to  proceed 
to  Mr.  Thorp%  the  magistrate.  As  they  were  going,  the  warrior  became  satis- 
fied tliat  he  must  die,  and,  with  the  most  extraordinary  earaesmess,  besought 
that  two  things  might  be  granted  him.  One  was,  that  it  should  never  be  told 
to  his  countrymen  that  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet ;  and  the  other,  that  he  should 
be  buried  among  the  English,  so  that  it  should  never  be  discovered  that  he 
had  (lied,  or  was  subject  to  death  like  other  men.  Such  was  the  pride  and 
vanity  exhibited  by  an  Indian  at  his  death.  The  following  inference,  there- 
fore, is  naturally  to  he  drawn ;  that  a  desire  to  be  renowned,  and  held  'in 
venemtion  by  posterity,  is  not  confined  to  the  civilized  and  learned  of  any  age 
or  nation. 


*  r*  rhaps  the  New  Englandera  followed  Swutk'M  example,  aAerwa/ds,  in  the  caae  of  Ales- 
ander,  Simgrtlj  and  oiben. 
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Meanwhile,  Opdumianovgh,  die  better  to  incrense  the  rage  of  his  waniors, 
afifectod  great  grief  at  JSremStanou^g  death,  which  had  the  effect  he  intended ; 
owing,  especifUlv,  to  die  favor  in  which  that  warrior  had  stood  among  the 
Indians.  But  the  English  were  satisfied  that  this  was  only  pretence,  as  we 
have  before  observed ;  because  they  vrere  informed  of  his  trying  to  engage 
some  of  his  neighbors  against  them,  and  otherwise  acted  suspiciously,  some 
time  before  JVematkmmt^a  death ;  of  the  justice  of  which,  however,  the  Eng« 
lish  tried  arguments  at  first,  and  threats  afterwards,  to  convince  them.  By 
his  dissimulation,  Chekankanaugh  completely  deceived  theni,  and,  iust  before 
the  massacre,  trested  a  mesaenger  that  was  sent  to  him,  with  much  kindness 
and  civility;  andi- assured  him  that  the  peace,  which  had  been  some  time 
before  concluded,  was  held  so  firm  by  him,  that  the  sky  should  fall  sooner 
than  it  should  be  violated  on  his  part  And  such  vras  the  concert  and  secrecy 
among  all  the  Indians,  that,  only  two  days  before  the  fatal  22  March,  boom 
kindly  conducted  tlie  English  throuffh  the  woodsy  and  sent  one  of  their  youth 
to  live  with  the  English,  and  learn  meir  language.  Moreover,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  very  day,  they  came  unarmed  among  them,  and  traded  as  usual, 
and  even  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  their  victims,  in  several  instances.  Never, 
perhaps  was  a  massacre  so  wefl  contrived  and  conducted,  to  ensure  success, 
as  was  this  of  Opekankanough.  The  Enfflish  were  lulled  into  a  fiital  security, 
and  even  unknowingly  assisted  the  Indians  in  their  desi^ ;  lending  them 
their  bOWs  to  communicate  with  disfeuit  tribes,  and  fiirmshing  them  with 
various  utensils,  which  were  converted  at  once  into  weapons  of  death. 

The  22  March,  1622,  having  come,  and  the  appointed  hour  of  that  raem« 
orable  day  arrived,  with  a  simultaneousness  unpualleled  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, the  Indians  rose  fiiom  their  ambushes,  and,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
tiger,  appeared,  in  a  moment,  amidst  the  English  settlements.  Age,  s^  nor 
condition,  shielded  no  one ;  their  greatest  benefactora  were  amoiu^  their  firat 
victims.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  about  one  hour,  foil  thru  hundnd  and  fwiy-' 
seven  men,  women,  and  children.  By  this  horrid  calamity,  out  of  80  planta- 
tions, six  only  were  left  uniniured.  And  these  were  saved  by  the  timely 
information  of  a  Christian  Indian  called  Chaneo. 

The  ensuing  summer  was  spent,  by  the  surviving  English,  in  strengthening 
themselves  against  fimfaer  attacks,  and  preparations  for  taking  vengeance  on 
the  Indians ;  wholly  neglecting  all  improvements,  works  of  utUity,  and  even 
their  planting.  Every  thing  was  lost  sight  of  in  their  beloved  project  of 
revenge ;  and  the  English,  in  their  turn,  showed  themselves  more  treacherous, 
if  not  more  barbarous,  than  their  enemy.  For,  under  pretence  of  making 
peace  again  with  them,  they  foil  upon  them  at  unav^ares,  and  murdered  many 
without  mercy.  This  crime  was  vastly  aggravated,  in  thal^  to  induce  the 
Indians  to  come  forward  and  make  peace,  the  English  had  not  only  solemnly 
assured  them  forgiveness^  but  likewise  security  and  safety  in  their  persons. 

It  was,  for  some  time,  supposed  that  Optkankamnigh  was  among  the  slain, 
but,  if  Mr.  Beverbf  was  not  misinfonned,  the  same  sachein,  22  yean  after- 
wards, executed  a  still  greater  massacre  upon  the  Engiiah,  as,  in  the  next 
place,  we  shall  relate. 

How  long  Opekankanough  had  been  secretly  plotting  to  cut  off  the  intruden 
of  his  soil  cannot  be  known ;  but,  in  1644,  all  the  Indians,  over  a  space  of 
country  of  600  miles  in  extent,  vrere  l^xfued  in  the  enterprise.  The  old  chief 
at  this  time,  was  supposed  to  be  near  100  yeara  of  age,  and,  though  unable  to 
walk,  would  be  present  in  the  execution  or  his  beloved  project  It  vras  upon 
the  18  April,  when  Opekankano/ughj  borne  in  a  litter,  led  his  warriors  for- 
vrard,  and  commenced  the  bloody  work.  They  began  at  the  fit>n  tiers,  whh  a 
determination  to  slav  all  before  them,  to  the  sea.  After  continuing  the  mas- 
sacre two  davs,  in  which  time  about  500*  persons  were  murdered)  sir  WUliam 
Berkdejf,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  checked  their  progress.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  was  the  createst  upon  York  and  Pamunkey  Rivers^ 
where  (^pekankanough  commanded  in  person.  The  Indians  now,  in  their 
turn,  were  driven  to  great  extremity,  and  their  old  chief  was  taken  prisoner, 
■ ■  . -II ■  . .  I     III    -»  I 

*  Thi*  if  tbe  Dumber  Kenemlly  Mt  down  in  the  Imtorics,  but  Uw  probably  just  lerutiny  of 
BIr.  Bancrofif  Hist.  U.  9.  i.  £24,  caused  him  to  fix  upon  tbe  number  900. 
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and  carried  in  triumph  to  Jamestown.  How  long  after  the  massacre  this 
happened,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fatigues  he  had  pre- 
viously undergone  had  wasted  away  his  flesh,  and  destroyed  the  elasticity  of 
his  muscles  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  raise  the  eyelids 
from  his  eyes ;  and  it  was  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  A  soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  him,  barbarously 
fired  upon  him,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  prompted  to  the  bloody  deed,  from  a  recollection  of  the  old  chief's 
agency  in  the  massacre.  Just  before  he  expired,  hearing  a  great  bustle  and 
crowd  about  him,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  lift  up  hu  eyelids ;  when  he 
discovered  a  multitude  pressing  around,  to  gratify  the  untimely  curiosi^  of 
beholding  a  dying  sachem.  Undaunted  in  death,  and  roused,  as  it  were,  m>m 
sleep,  at  the  conduct  of  die  confused  multitude,  he  deigned  not  to  observe 
them ;  but,  raising  himself  fi'om  the  ground,  with  the  expiring  breath  of 
authority,  commanded  that  the  governor  should  be  called  to  him.  When  the 
governor  came,  Opekankanough  said,  with  indignation,  "  Had  it  been  my  for' 
tune  to  have  taken  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley  vrisoncr,  I  xoovid  not  meanly  have 
exposed  him  as  a  show  to  my  people ; "  *  and  soon  after  expired. 

It  is  said,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
encroachments  upon  his  lands,  that  caused  Opekanlumough  to  determine  upon 
a  massacre  of  the  whites.  These  intrusions  were,  nevertheless,  confbrmable 
to  the  grants  of  the  proprietors.  He  could  hardly  have  expected  entbre  con- 
quest, as  his  people  had  already  begun  to  waste  away,  and  English  villases 
were  springing  up  over  an  extent  of  country  of  more  than  500  miles,  with  a 
populousness  bevond  any  preceding  example ;  still,  he  was  determined  upon 
the  vast  undertaking,  and  sacrificed  himself  with  as.  much  hoiior^  it  will,  per- 
haps, be  acknowledged,  as  did  Leonidas  at  Thermopylee. 

Bir  William  BerkSey  intended  to  have  sent  him,  as  a  present,  to  the  king 
of  England ;  but  assassination  deprived  him  of  the  wretched  satisfaction,  and 
saved  the  chief  from  the  mortification,  f 

None  of  the  Virginia  historians  seem  to  have  been  informed  of  the  true 
date  of  this  last  war  of  Opekankanough ;  the  ancient  records  of  Virginia,  says 
Mr.  Burkf  are  silent  even  upon  the  events  of  it,  (an  extraordinary  omission.) 
Mr.  Beverly  thinks  it  began  in  1639,  and,  although  Mr.  Bvrk  is  satisfied  that  it 
took  place  after  1641,  yet  he  relates  it  under  the  date  1640.  And  we  are  not 
certain  that  the  real  date  would  ever  have'  been  fixed,  but  for  the  inestimable 
treasury  of  New  England  history,  WttUhrop^s  Joiimal.  | 

That  it  took  place  subsequent  to  1641,  Mr.  BurJb  assures  us,  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  MS.  records ;  for  the^  rehite  that,  in  1640,  one  John  Burton  had 
been  convicted  of  the  murder  of'^  an  Indian,  and  that  his  pui^shment  was 
remitted,  ^at  the  intercession  of  Opdumkanou^hj  and  his  ffrcat  men."  And 
that,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1641,  Thomas  A>^,  the  son  of  Pocaiundas^  peti- 
tioned the  governor  for  permission  to  visit  his  kinsman,  Opekankanough  voA 
Cleopatre,  the  sister  of  his  mother.  That,  therefore,  these  events  happened 
previous  to  the  war,  and  death  of  Opekankanou^  § 

NicKOTAWAircE  succeedod  Opekankanough,  as  a  tributanr  to  the  English. 
In  1648,  he  came  to  Jamestown,  with  five  other  chiefi,  and  brought  20  beaver 
skins  to  be  sent  to  King  Charles.  He  made  a  long  oration,  which  he  con- 
cluded with.the  protestation,  ^that  the  sun  and  moon  should  first  loose  their 
glorious  lights,  and  shining,  before  he,  or  his  people,  should  ever  more  here- 
after wrong  the  English." 

ToTOPOTOMOi  probablv  succeeded  Mctolatmrnce,  as  he  was  king  of  Pa^ 
munkey  in  1656.  In  that  year,  a  large  body  of  strange  Indians,  called 
Bechahscrians,  came  down  fi^m  the  inland  mountainous  coutitry,  and  fbreibly 

*  Beverly,  Hist.  Wrg.  61.  f  S«e  Britbh  Empit«  in  America;  i.  S40, 1. 

X  Whether  it  be  preserved  in  Hemng^a  Statutes,  I  have  not  learned,  but  presumed  it,  from 
the  inference  of  Bancroft, 

%  Like  most  of  the  early  writers,  the  author  of  A  New  Description  of  Virginia,  (2  Coll. 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.  ix.  111^  speaks  of  the  Indians  in  terms  dictated  by  indigfnaiioo.  "Their 
great  kinr,''  he  says,  **  Opechankenow.  that  bloody  monster  upon  a  hundred  years  old,  was 
taken  by  Sir  WUtiam  Berkdy,"  This  tract  was  published  m  1669,  but  no  date  is  given  to 
the  massacre. 
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possessed  themselves  of  the  country  about  the  fidls  of  James  River.  The 
legislature  of  Virginia  waa  in  session,  when  the  news  of  their  coming  was 
received.  What  cause  the  English  had  to  send  out  an  army  against  them, 
our  scanty  records  do  not  satisfactorily  show ;  *  but,  at  all  events,  they 
determined  at  once  to  dispossess  them.  To  that  end,  an  army  of  about  100 
men  was  raised,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  EAfford  HiUy  who 
was  joined  by  Tofopotomot,  with  100  of  his  warriors.  They  did  not  find  the 
Rechahecrians  unprepared,  but  of  the  particulars  of  the  meeting  of  the  ad- 
verse parties  we  are  not  informed.'  The  event,  however,  was,  to  the  allies, 
most  disastrous.  ToUmotomoi,  with  the  most  of  his  men,  was  slain,  and  the 
English  suffered  a  total  defeat,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  criminal  management 
of  Colonel  HUL  This  officer  lost  bis  commission,  and  his  property  was 
taken  to  defray  the  losses  sustained  by  the  country.  A  peace  seems  to  have 
been  concluded  with  the  Indians  soon  after. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

Of  the  Creek  Indians^Muskogees — Prohibit  the  use  of  ardent  spiriu — T%eir  rise  and 
importance — Their  origin — Catatobas — Chikasaus — Cherokee* — AmodeofjlatteninA 
their  heads — Complexion  lighter  thaai  other  Indians — Seminaies — Rtdns  at  Oaih' 
mulgee  Fields — Expedition  of  Soto— Kills  2000  Indians — LaudonrUere^Gourges' 
expedition — Grijalvor—Montor  made  emperor  of ,  the  Cherokee* — Sir  Alexander 
Cumming—His  travels  among  the  Cherokees-r-Seien  chiefs  aeconmany  him  to  Eng' 
landr-^ttakidlakuUa — Szijaodstah — His  speech  to  CAe  Jdng-^lus  death. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book,  much  has  been  narrated  of  the 
southern  nations  in  general;  and,  in  particular,  of  many  prominent  indi- 
viduals and  events.  It  is  designed,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  speak  more 
particularly  upon  the  events  of  the  great  nation  of  Creek  Indians. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  some  general  account  of  the 
nation,  whose  men  of  eminence  have  been,  and  are  to  be,  noticed ;  for  there 
are  some  facts  that  will  not  necessarily  &11  in  otherwise;  but,  in  such  di- 
gression, if  so  it  should  be  termed,  our  chief  axiom  is  not  overturned,  which 
IS,  that  to  write  the  history  of  the  men  of  a  country,  is  to  write  the  history 
of  such  country.  The  reader,  however,  should  be  remiuded,  that  a  general 
history  of  a  people  at  one  period,  will  not  exactly  apply  to  them  at  another. 
This  observation  is  not  only  true  with  regard  to  their  political  and  civil  his- 
tory, but  also  in  regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  same  nations: 
these  &cts  are  true,  both  as  they  regard  people  called  civilized,  as  well  as 
those  called  savage.  Hence,  descriptions  of  tribes  or  nations  by  one  observer, 
at  one  time,  dififer  from  those  of  another  at  a  different  period ;  and  yet  both 
may  be  true  in  the  main  particulars.  Students,  therefore,  not  aware  of  this 
fact,  may  be  disposed  to  discredit  writers  for  such  disagreements,  which,  in 
fact,  are  altogether  imaginary.  But  it  is  time  to  commence  upon  the  imme- 
diate business  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  Creek  Indians  take  their  name  from  that  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live;  that  is,,  the  English  gave  them  the  name  of  Creeks^  because  their 
country  is  full  of  creeks. 

*  By  the  following  preamble  and  resolve  of  the  legislature,  all  we  possess,  loachlng  ibis 
■natter,  is  to  be  gathered  :•<— "  Whereas  infnnnalion  hath  been  received,  that  many  western  or 
inland  Indians  arc  drawn  from  the  mountains,  and  lately  set  down  near  the  falls  of  James 
River,  to  the  number  of  6  or  700,  whereby,  upon  many  several  considerations  being  had,  it  is 
conceived  great  danger  might  ensue  to  this  colony.  This  assembly,  therefore,  do  think  fit 
and  resolve,  that  these  new  come  Indians  be  in  no  sort  suffered  to  seat  themselves  there,  or 
any  place  near  us,  it  having  cost  so  much  blood  to  expel  and  extirpate  those  perfidious  and 
treacherous  Indians,  which  were  there  formerly.  It  being  so  apt  a  place  to  invade  us,,  and 
within  the  limits,  which,  in  a  just  war,  were  formerly  conoiiered  by  us,  and  by  us  reserved,  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  with  the  Indiaaa."    Burk,  Hist  Virginia;  ii.  105. 
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The  n&tion  of  most  importance  among  the  Creeks  was,  in  1775,  the 
Muskogees.  That  community,  or  nation,  like  the  Iroquois,  was  more  politic 
than  their  neighbors,  and  va&ily  increased  their  strength  and  imoortance  by 
encouraging  small  declining  tribes  to  incorporate  themselves  with  them.  At 
one  time,  another  most  wise  resolution  was  adopted  among  them,  which,  above 
all  others,  should  be  mentioned ;  that  was  a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  all 
kinds  of  ardent  spirits  into  their  country.  How  long  this  resolution  was  main- 
tained, or  at  what  period,  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  stBted.  It  was  very  probably 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  which  was  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionaiy  war.  The  Muskogees  had  imother  excellent  regulatMn, 
namely,  the  mei^itssisted  their  women  in  their  planting  befbre  setting  out  on 
their  w«riike  and  ^er  expeditions.  This  was  cafied  the  Creek  nation, 
which,  in  what  was  called  its  b^t  days,  about  1766,  contained  17,000  souls  ;* 
but  they  were  reckoned,  in  1829,  at  20,000. 

Some  have,  latterly,  given  the  name  of  Creeks  only  to  a  part  of  the  nations 
of  which  we  have  begun  to  treat ;  but  it  is  here  intended  to  include  under  that 
head,  all  the  tribes  ^tween  the  Savannah  on  the  east,  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  on  the  north. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  language,  which  will  answer  tolerably 
well  as  a  specimen  of  all  the  southern  languages,  from  Carolina  to  the 
Mississippi : — 

Isti  tsukhvlhpi  laksakat  Tshihofv  inhomitsi  tomis ;  momais  fvtsv  opunaho- 
van  im  afVlski  tomis.  f  In  English,  Lj^ng  lips  art  an  abominiation  to  iht  Lord; 
lui  Oify  VuU  deal  truly  are  his  Might, 

The  following  is  Choktau  reckoning:  Achvfe,  1,  Tuklo,  2,  Tuchina,  3, 
Ushta,  4,  Tahlapi,  5,  Hanali,  6,  Untuklo,  7,  Untuchina,  8,  Chakali,  9,  Pokoli,  10. 
By  prefixing  aith  to  the  names  of  the  digits,  they  arrive  at  20 ;  then,  by  pre- 
fixing Poktdi  (10)  to  the  series  of  digits,  they  arrive  at  30,  and  so  on.| 

The  Cherokees  have  now  a  written  language,  and,  before  the  late  troubles 
with  Georgia,  were  making  good  advancement  in  all  the  useful  arts.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  modem  times  has  been  made  by  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  named  George  Guess.  His  invention  was  that  of  a  syllabic 
alphabet  of  the  language  of  his  nation,  which  he  applied  to  writing  with 
unparalleled  success.  Young  Cherokees  learned  by  it  to  write  letters  to  their 
fiiends  in  three  days'  time;  and  although  the  inventor  used  a  part  of  the 
English  alphabet  in  making  up  his  own,  yet  he  was  acquainted  with  no  other 
language  but  the  Cherokee.  This  invention  was  brought  to  maturity  in  1826. 
Two  years  afler,  a  newspaper,  called  the  Cherokee  Puienix,  was  established 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  pnnted  chiefly  in  Cherokee,  vrith  an  English  transla- 
tion. §  Being  considered  en  independent  nation,  they  instituted  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  Natchez  massacred  the  French,  that  the  principal 
nation  of  Creeks,  the  Muskogees,  began  to  rise  into  importance.  For  a  time 
after  that  memorable  event,  the  country  of  the  Natchez  was  desolate ;  bat 
when  some  years  had  clnpsed,  a  tribe  seated  themselves  there,  and  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  powerful  nation;  and  this  was  the  Muskogees.  That  nation, 
like  the  ancient  Romans,  lisd,  in  about  30  years,  extended  their  dominions 
over  a  fertile  country  near  200  miles  square  ;*had  3500  bow-men,  and  50  con- 
siderable towns.  They  had  dominion  also  over  one  town  of  the  Shawanese. 
Their  chief  places  were  upon  the  branches  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Apalachi- 
cola  rivers ;  the  people  upon  the  latter  being  called  the  lower  Creeks.  This, 
as  well  as  the  other  nations  whom  we  call  Creeks,  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  originally  come  from  the  south  or  south-west ;  but  the  Indians  them- 
selves believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  they  came  ^m  the  east,  or  place  of 
the  sun*s  rising ;  concerning  which  opinion  we  may  observe  once  for  all,  that 
it  most  probably  had  the  same  origin  among  all  ignorant  people,  which  arose 
from  no  other  than  a  desire  that  others  should  tliink  them  descended  fix>m  the 

*  It  is  common  to  reckon  a  third  warriors. 

t  This  specimen  I  take  from  a  little  volume,  called  the  "  Muskosne  (Creek)  Aasistanty" 
IMiblishcd  in  Boston,  1836,  by  the  Am.  Board  of  Coiq.  for  Foteiga  Muaiooi. 
1  Choktaa  Arithmetic,  printed  as  above. 
i  Hist,  SGstiont,  u,  364.— Afunonary  Herald, 
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son ;  that  beiog  the  most  glorious  and  Boble  origin  of  which  they  conM  con- 
ceive. Indeed,  such  is  not  ahogether  unnatuntT;  for  that  luminary  quickens 
and  enlivens  every  thing  that  has  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

Beside  the  Muskogees,  the  Kataubahs,  or  Catawbas,  Cherokees,  Choktaufl^ 
and  Chikasaus,  were  other  numerous  tribes  spread  over  the  great  country 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  Kataubahs  and  the  Chikasatts  were  very  warlike ;  bat  their  vicinity  to 
Europeans  was  as  detrimental  to  them,  and  even  more  so,  than  their  own 
exterminating  wars ;  for,  as  in  other  cases,  as  soon  as  an  intercourse  com- 
menced, degradation  and  ruin  followed. 

'  The  Cherokees  have  withstood  the  deletery  effects  of  civilization  much 
beyond  what  can  be  said  of  any  other  tribe  of  Indians.  Their  country  is 
chiefly  in  Alabama,  M issisBippi,  and  Tennessee ;  but  they  occupy  also  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  Georna.  Before  the  war  of  1812,  their  Country 
covered  34,000  square  miles.*  Numbers  of  this  tribe  have  emigrated  to 
Arkansaw. 

The  Choktaus  possessed  a  country  not  so  filled  vrith  creeks  and  rivers  as 
the  Muskogees.  This  circumstance,  it  is  said,  was  a  great  hinderance  to  their 
prosperity;  for  in  their  wars  with  their  neighbors,  they  suffered  matly  from 
their  ignorance  of  swimming.  There  were  Upper  and  Lower  Choktau  towns ; 
the  former  were  situated  arout  160  miles  from  the  Chikasaus,  and  the  latter 
about  300  above  New  Orleans.  The  people  of  this  nation  flattened  their  heads 
by  wearing  bags  of  sand  on  them,f  and,  according  to  Father  Hennepin,  t  the 
heads  of  aU  the  Indians  upon  the  Mississipfn  are  flatter  than  those  or  Canada. 
It  is  said  also  that' they  are  of  a  lighter  complexion;  but  this  has  reference 
only  to  the  Muskogees,  according  to  some  writers.  The  Choktaus  princi- 
pally inhabit  Mississippi.  They  were,  in  1820,  set  down  at  25,000  souls,  and 
are  rather  increasing. 

The  Chikasaus  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  as  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Creeks  for  their  unoccupied  lands  to  be 
taken  by  any  that  came  among  them,  as  emigrants,  the  Chikasaus  found  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  establiuiing  themselves  on  this  side  the  MississippL 
Where  they  firat  established  themselves  is  unknown,  but  in  1770  they  were  a 
powerfiil  and  vrarlike  nation,  and  were  seated  upon  the  western  branches  of 
the  Mobile.  The  tribe  of  Yazoos  belonged  to  this  nation.  The  Chikasaus 
reside  in  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  They  do  not  exceed  4900 
in  number. 

The  Seminoles  wei;e  a  nation  made  up  similar  to  many  others,  and  chiefly 
of  Muskogees.  The  Creeks  called  them  Seminoles,  which  signified  tmla^ 
because  they  had  estranged  themselves  firom  their  former  country.  This 
nation  was  principally  seated,  40  yeare  ago,  upon  the  rivera  Apalachicola  and 
Flint,  and  had  a  laree  town  on  Calos  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  East  Florida. 
They  now  reside  in  Florida,  a  scattered  remnant  of  about  1200. 

The  names  alone  of  the  different  clans  or  tribes  of  these  nations  would  fill 
several  pages,  aqd  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  them ;  we  shall  there- 
fore, after  some  general  observations,  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  chieft 
who  have  been  conspicuous. 

There  are  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Onkmulge,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Ocone,  beautifbl  fields,  extensively  known  as  the  Oakmulee  fields ;  they 
are  upon  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river,  and  upon  the  elevated  part  of  them 
are  yet  visible  remains  of  a  tovni.  These  fields  extend  20  miles  along  the  river. 
The  Creek  Indians  give  this  account  of  them,  namely,  that  here  was  the  place 
where  they  first  set  down  after  crossing  the  Mississippi ;  that  their  journey 
firom  the  west  had  been  attended  with  incredible  suffering,  and  that  they  were 
opposed  at  every  step  by  various  hostile  bands  of  Indians,  and  that  on  reach- 

*  Dt.  MoTH^a  Report. 

t  Adair, — *'  As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  the  nurse  provides  a  cradle  or  wooden  case,  hol- 
lowed and  fashioned,  to  receive  the  infant,  lying  prostrate  on  iu  back,  that  part  of  the  casa 
where  the  head  reposes,  beings  fashioned  like  a  brick-mould.  In  this  portable  machine  tha 
Male  boy  »  fixed,  a  bar  of  sand  being  laid  oo  hit  tonhmdJ^^^Barktam,  615. 

I  New  Diseovery,  176. 
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iDg  this  place  they  fortified  themselves,  and  could  proceed  no  further,  and  at 
length  gained  ground  and  became  conquerors  in  their  turn. 

There  are  few  greater  curiosities  in  the  south,  than  the  great  highways  oi 
roads,  which,  50  years  ago,  struck  the  traveller  with  surprise.  In  West  Florida 
they  are  still  easily  traced  for  near  50  miles  in  a  straight  line  upon  the  Oklo- 
koney  River.  All  history  is  silent  about  them ;  and  it  is  a  sin^lar  fact  that 
the  Indians  will  make  no  use  of  them,  but  studiously  make  their  paths  in  any 
other  direction.  * 

The  country  of  the  southern  Indians  has  suffered  in  some  respects  as  much 
as  some  parts  of  South  America ;  it  having  been  traversed  and  overrun  from 
time  to  time  by  bands  of  mercenary  whites.  In  the  year  1538,  Ferdinand  de 
Soto,  with  a  commission  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  sailed  with  a  consid- 
erable fleet  for  America.  He  was  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  and  had  been 
witli  Ptzarro  in  the  conquest  (as  it  is  called)  of  Peru.  His  commission  con- 
stituted him  governor  of^Cuba  and  general  of  Florida,  f  Although  he  sailed 
from  St.  Lucar  in  1538,  he  did  not  land  in  Florida  |  until  May,  1539.  With 
about  1000  men,  213  of  whom  were  provided  with  horses,  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Florida  and  countries  adjacent  After  cutting  their  way  in  vari- 
ous directions  through  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  traversing  nearly  1000 
miles  of  country,  losing  a  great  part  of  their  army,  their  general  died  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  survivors  were  obliged  to  build  vessels 
in  which  to  descend  the  river ;  which,  when  they  had  done,  they  sailed  for 
Mexico.  This  expedition  was  five  years  in  coming  to  nothing,  and  bringing 
niin  upon  its  performers.  A  populous  Indian  town  at  this  time  stood  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile,  of  which  Soto*s  army  had  possessed  themselvea 
Theu*  intercourse  with  the  Indians  was  at  first  friendly,  but  at  length  a  chief 
was  insulted,  which  brought  on  hostilities.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  it 
is  said,  2000  Indians  were  killed,  and  83  Spaniards. 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  go  more  into  detail  concerning  the  band  of 
marauding  Spaniards  under  Soto,  as  it  will  answer  the  present  purpose  to 
observe,  that  what  has  just  been  related,  is  but  one  of  the  many  outcheries 
committed  by  that  band ;  and,  moreover,  our  accounts  are  rather  indistinct 
upon  the  whole  aflair,  and  savor  much  of  exaggeration. 

The  French,  under  Rend  de  Laudonniere,  settled  in  Florida  in  1564,  near 
where  Pcnsacola  was  since  built  The  Spaniards  claimed  the  country,  and 
hence  the  bloody  wars  which  followed.  This  first  setdement  of  the  French, 
projected  by  Admiral  Coligni,  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards :  they, 
in  the  basest  and  most  sava^  manner,  murdered  the  whole  colony.  A 
religious  war  at  this  period  distracted  the  French  nation,  and  this  outrage 
would  have  remained  unrevenged,  but  for  the  indignation  of  an  individual 
In  1567,  DonUnvme  de  Gourgts  sailed  to  Florida,  took  three  forts  firom  the 
Spaniards,  put  the  men  to  the  sword,  and  hans^  all  the  other  settlers  he 
could  find.  §  A  French  earrison  was  again  established,  but,  being  left  without 
protection,  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  remained  masters  of  the 
country  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  || 

From  these  transactions  of  antiquity,  we  must  descend  to  times  nearer  our 
own.  In  the  year  1730,  Sir  JUexander  Gumming  travelled  among  the  southern 
Indians,  and  from  whose  accoimt  we  are  able  to  give  several  interesting  par^ 
ticulars.  At  this  period,  he  relates  that  the  Cherokee  nation  was  governed 
by  seven  Mother  Towns,  each  of  which  chose.a  king  to  preside  over  them 
and  their  dependants.    He  was  elected  out  of  certain  nmoilies,  and  the  descent 

•  WUliaiM's  W.  Florida,  32. 

t  Chaudon  de  Delandinef  Nouveau  Diet.  Historique,  art.  Soto. 

t  "  So  called,  because  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  on  Palme-Sunday,  or,  as 
tlie  most  interpret,  Easter-day,  which  they  call  Pasqua  Ftondaf  and  not,  as  Theuei  writeth, 
for  the  floarisbuig  verdure  thereof  PurchoMf  769.  Modem  writers  of  discoveries  would  do 
better  were  they  to  look  more  to  the  sources  of  information. 

&  See  an  ammated  account  of  these  bloody  affairs  in  Johmon^t  Life  of  Genenl  Qrtmi, 
i.  4i90,  &c. 

n  Ehipratz,  i.  1 — 3.  Juan  de  Grgaha  discovered  the  country  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  la 
]5l8,  {HerrerUf  ii.  199,)  and  some  report  that  he  carried  off  Indians  as  slaves.  (See  WU' 
liams'a  Florida,  90.)  But  we  are  not  aware  that  tlie  fact  is  elsewhere  recorded.  Herrera, 
though  very 'minute,  does  not  name  it    Purehaa  (812)  agrees  with  him. 
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was  regarded  only  on  the  mother's  side.  These  mMer  towns  were,  according 
to  Sir  AUxandar^  Tannassie,  Kettooah,  Ustenary,  TeUiquo,  fjstootowie,  Keyo- 
wee,  and  Noeyeoee.  Four  of  these  towns  were  without  kings  at  this  time, 
they  having  died.  Some  towns  had  princes,  as  our  author  called  them; 
namely,  Tomasso,  one ;  Settecho,  one ;  Tassettchee,  one ;  Iwassee,  one ;  Tel- 
liquo,  two ;  Tannassie,  two ;  Cannostee,  one ;  Cowee,  one. 

The  chief  Moytoy  was  called  emperor,  and  presided  over  the  seven  towns, 
in  1730.  His  resiilence  was  at  TeUiquo.  On  the  3  April,  this  year,  deputies 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation  met  at  Nequassie,  and  in  presence  of  Sir 
Alexander  Cumming  and  12  other  Englishmen,  declared  Moytoy  emperor;  he 
having  been  nominated  by  Sir  Alexander,*  The  nation  consented  to  receive 
Moytoy  as  their  king,  provided  he  was  held  accountable  to  Sir  Alexander,  At 
the  ceremony  of  declaring  Moytoy  kinff  or  emperor,  by  whose  order  Sir 
Alexander  was  placed  in  a  chair,  himseu*  and  the  conjurers  standing  about 
him,  and  a  throng  of  warriors  **  stroked  him  with  13  eagles'  tails,  and  their 
singers  sung  from  morning  till  niffht"  After  this  was  done  with,  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  great  concourse  of  Indians ;  in  which,  among  a  good  deal  besides, 
he  displayed  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  king  beyond  the  great  water ; 
and  **  required  Moytoy  and  all  the  head  warriors  to  acknowledge  themselves 
dutiful  subjects  and  sons  to  King  George,"  ''all  which  they  did  on  their  knees, 
calling  upon  every  thing  that  was  terrible  to  them  to  destroy  them,  and  that 
they  might  become  no  people,  if  they  violated  their  promise  and  obedience." 

The  next  day,  4  April,  ''the  crown  was  brought  from  great  Tannassie, 
which,  with  ^ve  eagles*  tails  and  four  scalps  of  their  enemies,  Moytoy  pre- 
sented to  Sir  Alexar&r,  impowerin^  him  to  lay  the  same  at  his  majesty's  feet." 
The  conjurers  were  well  pleased  with  the  English  baron,  and  told  him  they 
would  follow  all  his  directions.  "  That  when  he  left  them  they  would  still 
consider  him  as  present  in  the  person  of  Movtoy  of  TeUiquo,  who  would 
punctually  do  what  he  had  bid."  Sir  AlexanJer  was  now  at  Tannassie,  400 
mUes  from  Charleston,  according  to  his  reckoning,  and  had  but  15  days  to 
arrive  there  in,  to  go  for  England  in  the  Fox  man-of  war,  which  vras  then  to 
sail.  He  therefore  ai^ed  Moytoy  if  the  Indians  could  travel  there  in  so  short 
a  time  on  foot  The  chief  said  it  might  be  done,  and  that  he  would  have 
accompanied  him,  but  for  the  dangerous  Ulness  of  his  wife,  and  rec|uested  him 
to  choose  such  as  he  desired  from  among  his  people,  to  go  with  him.  f 

Accordingly,  Sir  Alexander  chose,  as  evidences  of  what  had  happened, 
«S%t^'agttfta, t  the  head  wairior  of  Tassetchie,  "a  man  of  nreat  power  and 
interest,  who  had  a  right  to  be  a  king,"  Attakulk^vllaj  and  Otassite,  or  (hUa- 
ote,  a  third  warrior,  CoUannahy  a  founh ;  "and  from  Tannassie,  tha remotest 
town  of  the  country,  he  took  CtogoUtah  and  Oukanaekah,^  warriors."  About 
23  mUes  from  Charleston  they  met  with  the  warrior  Ounakannowiney  a 
fiiend  of  these  chiefs,  "who  had  just  come  from  the  Kattarbe  nation,  and 
desired  to  go  along  with  his  countiymen,  to  which  Sir  Alexander  consented." 

They  went  on  board  the  Fox,  a  man-of-vnir,  and  sailed  from  Charleston 
Bay  4  May,  and  arrived  at  Dover  5  June ;  thus  performing  a  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  in  a  month  and  a  day,  in  1730,  not  much  inferior  to  what  is  done 
now-4i-day8.    At  Dover  Sir  Alexander  "  took  post  to  London,  with  the  crown 

*  This  part  of  the  sentence  is  upon  the  authority  of  a  good  writer,  {Hewait,  Hist.  Carolina, 
ii.  5f)  but  Sir  Alexander  does  not  say  quite  as  much  in  his  account 

t  AfojHoy  was  a  bitter  enemy  afterwards.  In  1758  he  went  with  his  warriors  to  a  place 
called  Staiiquo,  and  killed  several  whites,  without,  as  was  said,  <iiiy  provocatioo.  Hewatt, 
iL220. 

t  Or  Kitagutta.  This  chief  was  one  of  the  Meven,  as  will  appear  immediately  onward, 
although  Sir  Alexander^  in  his  communication,  does  not  name  htm.  Neither  does  he  name 
AUakuUakuilay  or  OutasHte ;  yet  it  is  certain  they  were  both  in  En^and,  and  we  believe  at 
this  time :  they  make  up  the  number  seven,  with  those  named  in  his  own  narrative.  That 
Attakultakulla  was,  see  Hewatt f  ii.  931,  ana  Wynne,  ii.  S80,  n.  We  can  only  account  for  the 
blanks  in  the  narrative,  by  supposinr  that  Sir  Alexander's  amanuensis  did  not  understand 
him,  (for  be  did  not  write  himselr,)  and  the  enumeration  of  the  chiefs  which  he  took  with  him, 
b  very  biunderinr.  Thus,  after  naming  one  only,  it  is  set  down,  "  and  — ^— — • 
a  third  warrior,"  ate. 

i  perhaps  Oekonontota,  who  was  called  the  ereat  warrior  of  the  Cherokee  nation.    HewaU, 
17. 
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of  the  Cherokee  nation,  leaving  the  Indians  behind  to  come  up  with  the  man- 
of-war.  He  let  the  secretary  of  state  immediately  know  that  he  had  full  power 
from  that  nation  to  lay  their  crown  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  that  he  had  brought 
over  seven  Indian  chiefs,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth.  His  majesty  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  order  Sir  ^Uxander  to  bring  in  his  people  to  the  installation, 
the  18th  of  June,  where  thev  were  extremely  surprised  at  riie  magnificence  of 
every  th'uig  about  them :  they  compared  the  king  and  queen  to  the  sun,  the 
princes  to  the  stars,  and  themselves  to  nothing.  On  the  22d  of  June,  Sir 
•Alexander  was  introduced  to  his  majesty,  and  upon  his  knee,  in  presence  of 
the  court,  declared  the  full  power  he  had  received,  the  Indian  chiefs  all 
kneeling  at  the  same  time,  as  a  testimony  of  their  submission  and  approbation. 
Sir  Alexander  laid  the  crown  of  the  Cherokee  nation  at  his  majesty's  feet,  with 
the  five  eagles'  tails,  as  an  emblem  of  his  majesty's  sovereignty,  and  four  scalps 
of  Indian  enemies ;  all  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  ow* 

While  in  England,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  king,  every  article  of  which 
was  accompanied,  on  his  part,  with  presents  of  some  sort  or  other :  such  as 
cloth,  guns,  vermilion,  hatchets,  knives,  &c.  This  treaty  was  dated  at  White- 
hall, 7  September,  1730,  and  from  it  we  get  the  names  of  the  seven  chiefs.  It 
begins,  ^  Whereas  you,  Scataousta  Oukah,  chief  of  the  town  of  Tasseta ; 
you,  ScALiLosKEir  Ketaousta  ;  you,  Tethtowe  ;  you,  Cloooittaq  ;  you, 
CoLANNAH ;  you,  Unnaconot  ;  you,  Oucounacou,  have  been  deputed  by  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  come  to  Great  Britain,"  *  &c.  After 
the  treaty  was  finished,  a  certified  copy  was  presented  to  the  chieft  by  Sir 
Alexander  Cumming ;  upon  which  Skifoguatahf  in  the  name  of  the  whole, 
made  the  following  speech  : — 

^  We  are  come  hither  from  a  mountainous  place,  where  nothing  but  dark- 
ness is  to  be  found ;  but  we  are  now  in  a  place  where  there  is  U^t  There 
was  a  person  in  our  country,  he  gave  us  a  yellow  token  of  wariike  honor, 
which  is  left  with  Moytoy  of  Telliquo,  and  as  warriors  we  received  it  He 
came  to  us  like  a  warrior  nom  you.  A  man  he  is ;  bis  talk  is  upright,  and  the 
token  he  left  preserves  his  memory  among  us.  We  look  upon  you  as  if  the 
great  kin^  were  present ;  we  love  you  as  representinff  the  great  king.  We 
shall  die  m  the  same  way  of  thinking.  The  crown  of  our  nation  is  different 
fit>m  that  which  the  great  King  George  wears,  and  fiiom  that  we  saw  in  the 
tower.  But  to  us  it  is  all  one.  The  chain  of  friendship  shall  be  carried  to 
our  people.  We  look  upon  the  great  King  Gemve  as  the  sun,  and  as  our 
father,  and  upon  ourselves  as  his  children.  For  mough  we  are  red,  and  you 
are  white,  yet  our  hands  and  hearts  are  joined  together.  When  we  shall  have 
acquainted  our  people  with  what  we  have  seen,  our  children  fitHn  generation 
to  generation  will  always  remember  it  In  war  we  shall  always  be  one  with 
you.  The  enemies  of  the  great  kinf  shall  be  our  enemiea  His  people  and 
ours  shall  be  one,  and  shall  die  togeUier.  We  came  hither  naked  and  poor  as 
the  worms  of  the  earth,  but  you  luive  every  thing,  and  we  that  have  nothing 
must  love  you,  and  will  never  break  the  chain  of  friendship  which  is  between 
US.  Here  stands  the  governor  of  Carolina,  whom  we  know.f  This  smaU 
rope}  we  show  you  is  all  ihnt  we  have  to  bind  otur  slaves  with,  and  it  may  be 
broken.  But  have  iron  chains  for  yours.  However  if  we  catch  your  slaves^ 
we  will  bind  them  as  well  as  we  can,  and  deliver  them  to  our  fHenos,  and  take 
no  pEy  for  it  We  have  looked  round  for  the  person  that  was  in  our  countiy 
— ^he  is  not  here :  However,  we  must  say  he  talked  uprightly  to  us,  and  we 
shall  never  forget  him.  Your  white  people  may  very  safely  build  houses  near 
us.  We  shall  hurt  nothinc  that  belongs  to  them,  ror  we  are  children  of  one 
fiuher,  the  great  king,  and  uiall  live  and  die  together." 

When  Skijaputah  had  proceeded  thus  for,  he  laid  his  feathers  upon  a  table, 
and  closed  as  follows : — 


*  Report  of  the  Commignonen  (1796)  on  the  Afiain  of  Georgia,  p.  53.— If  AUakuUakuUa 
were  unoog  ttieie  chiefii,  be  went  under  another  name,  as  did  alM>  OtOaeite.  See  a  few  pages 
fofward. 

t  There  wai  at  this  time  no  gDvemor,  though  Robert  Johuion  was  nominally  such.  In  1729 
the  government  of  Carolina  was  delivered  to  ue  crown  of  EIngland,  for  about  xilfiOO.  Mm* 
"m  was  reappointed  in  1731. 

t  String  or  wampomi  probably. 


OlITACITE, 

chief  of  the  CHEKOKEES 


I      *»V|«W4 


»w  ^v/vuuuiMuoaen,  ttf  tupra,  II,  116,  117. 
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**  This  ifl  our  way  of  talking,  which  is  the  same  thing  to  us  ss  your  letters  in 
the  book  are  to  you,  and  to  you,  beloved  men,  we  deliver  these  feathers  in 
confirmation  of  all  we  have  said.** 

In  October,  the  Indians  embarked  at  Portsmouth  with  Mr.  Johnson^  the 

£)vemor  of  Carolina,  for  their  own  country,  and  in  the  same  ship  in  which 
ey  went  over. 

Skyagugtahj  or,  as  he  waa  sometimes  called,  tSttagtutOf  ^was  brother  of 
OucamnostotOj  or  the  creat  warrior,  and  also  chief  of  Chote.  He  lived  to  be 
very  old,  and  died  in  May,  1768. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Settlement  of  Carolina  a$ul  Geor^to— Tomochicbi  receives  the  English — Goes  to  Enf 
land  with  General  Oglethorpe-^Af<i/M«  a  speech  to  the  King — His  death — 9f^ar  with 
the  Spaniards — Outacitie — Malachty — Attakullakolla — Indians  murdered 
— Attakullakulla  prevents  retaliation  uvon  whites  in  his  power — Cherokee  War 
begins — Governor  Lattleton's  expedition — imprisons  their  ATtthassadors — They  ars 
massacred — Colonel  Montgomery  sent  against  them — Battle  near  Keowee — Chero^ 
kees  take  Fort  London — Sil6uce — Saves  the  life  cf  Colonel  Byrd — Colonel  Grant 
Muhdues  the  Cherokees,  and  they  make  peace  wtth  the  whites — Culdcco. 

The  yyresumption  is  pretty  strongly  supported,  that  Sir  fFiaUer  RaUgh  visited 
the  southern  shores  of  North  America.  When  General  Oglethorpe  Janded  in 
(Georgia,  in  1732,*  O.  S.,  and  communicated  to  the  Indians  the  contents  of  a 
journal  of  Sir  H^aiter^B,  thev  seemed  to  have  a  tradition  of  him,  which  they  had 
fondly  cherished ;  althougn,  if  the  person  they  met  were  Ralegh^  a  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  was  there.  They  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe  a 
place  near  Yamacraw  bluff,  since  Charleston,  on  which  was  a  large  mound, 
m  which  was  buried,  tbe^  said,  a  chief  who  iiacl  talked  with  Sir  Water  Ralegh 
upon  that  spot  The  chief  had  requested  his  people  to  bury  him  there,  that 
theplace  might  be  kept  in  veneration. 

TOMOCIiICHI  was  the  principal  chief,  or  Mico,  as  chiefs  were  called,  of  a 
small  band  of  Creeks  and  Yamasecs,  who,  having  in  some  way  offended  their 
countrvmen,  fled  their  country,  and  **  wandered  about  in  the  woods  some  time, 
until  about  1732,  when  they  begged  leave  of  this  government  to  sit  down  on 
the  high  land  of  Yamacraw,  on  the  south  side  of  Savannah  river,  at  or  near 
the  place  where  the  new  town  of  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  is  now  situated."  f 
They  consisted  of  but  17  or  18  families,  and  their  first  chief  appears  to  have 
been  called  Bocachee.  Several  chief  men,  of  various  tribes,  came  to  welcome 
the  English,  immediately  afler  their  arrival.  ^  They  were  as  follows :  From 
the  tril^  of  Coweeta,  Yahan-lakeej  their  king,  or  mico ;  Essaboo,  their  warrior, 
the  son  of  Old-hrim,  lately  dead,  whom  the  Spaniards  called  emperor  of  the 
Creeks,  with  ei^ht  men  and  two  women  attendants.  From  the  trine  of  Cusse- 
tas,  Cus8et4i,  thevr  mico ;  Tatchiquatchi,  their  head  warrior,  with  four  attendants. 
From  the  tribe  of  Owseecheys,  Ogeese^  the  mico,  or  war  king ;  ^talhlouth' 
ko  and  Ougachi,  two  chief  men,  with  three  attendanta  From  the  tribe  of 
Cheechaws,  OvihletehoOy  their  mico,  ThlauUtO'thiukee^  f^^^  SootamQla^  war 
captains,  with  three  attendanta  From  the  tribe  of  Echetas,  ChtUabeeche  and 
Robinj  two  war  captains,  (the  latter  %vas  bred  among  the  English,)  with  four 
attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Polachucolas,  GiUattee,  their  bead  warrior,  and 
five  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Oconas,  Oueekachumpa^  called  by  the  Eng- 
lish Long-kin^,  Koowooy  a  warrior.  From  the  tribe  of  Eufaule,  Tomaumiy  head 
warrior,  and  three  attendants. 

*  Many  geuilemen  in  Eiirland  contributed,  in  various  ways,  this  year,  for  the  advancemeDt 
of  the  colony  :  some  in  catlie,  some  in  labor,  some  in  provisions,  and  others  as  soldiers.  The 
contribution  or  one  gentleman,  for  it*  singularity,  shall  be  mentioned.  "  Mr.  Hume  gave  a 
silver  boat  and  spoon  for  the  first  child  born  in  Georgia,  which  being  bom  of  Mrs.  Close,  wero 
^ven  accordingly." — Commissioners*  Report  on  Georgia  Affairs,  p.  119. 

t  Report  of  the  Commiittioiien,  ut  supra,  11,  116,  117. 
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^  The  Indians  being  all  seated,  OueekachumpOj  a  very  tall  old  man,  rtood, 
•nd  made  a  speech,  which  was  interpreted  by  Mr.  ffiggan  and  Mr.  Mutmiotf 
in  which  he  said  all  the  lands  to  the  southward  of  ^vannah  River  belonged 
to  the  Creeks.  He  said,  the  Indians  were  poor,  but  the  nme  Power  that  gave 
the  £nglish  breath,  gave  them  breath  also.  That  that  Power  had  given  the 
English  the  most  wisdom.  That,  as  they  had  come  to  instruct  them,  they  should 
have  all  the  lands  which  they  did  not  tise  themselvea  That  this  was  not  only 
his  mind,  but  the  minds  of  the  eight  towns  of  Creeks,  who  had,  after  consult- 
ing together,  sent  some  of  their  chief  men  with  skins,  which  was  their  wealth. 
At  this  period  of  (hutkachumpa^s  speech,  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  eight 
towns  brought  each  a  bundle  of  buck's  skins,  and  laid  them  down  before  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  Then  the  chief  said,  **  Theae  are  Ote  best  thinga  xoe  posaeaa,  hid  uft 
give  them  unth  a  food  heart.  I  thank  you  for  ytfur  HndnesB  to  Tomochichi,  and 
hia  people.  He  xa  my  kxnamany  and,  wmgh  he  uhu  banished  from  his  nation,  he 
is  a  good  man  and  a  great  tDorrior.  Jt  was  on  aocovnt  of  hia  wisdom  and  Justice, 
thai  the  banished  men  chose  him  their  king.  J  hear  that  the  Cherokees  have 
kUled  some  Englishmeru  If  you  [addressing  Mr.  Oglethorpe]  wHl  cowunand  us, 
we  will  go  against  them  um  aU  our  force,  kiU  thar  people,  and  destroy  their 
Hmnr" 

When  Oueekaehumpa  had  done  speaking,  TomodiiM  drew  near  with  his 
men,  and,  after  making  a  low  bow,  said, — *^  I  was  a  baniahed  man,  and  I  came 
here  poor  and  helpless  to  look  for  good  land  near  ihe  tombs  of  my  ancestors,  and 
when  you  came  to  this  placty  I  feared  you  would  drive  us  away ;  for  we  were  weak 
and  wanted  com.  But  you  confirmed  our  land  to  us,  and  gave  usfood.^  The 
other  chiefs  spoke  in  the  saL>e  manner  as  Oueekachuanpa  had,  and  then  agreed 
upon  and  executed  an  amicaL^  treaty. 

By  the  assistance  of  his  inter^^reter,  Maru  Musgrove,  General  Ogkthorpe  had 
been  able  to  draw  together,  at  oi  e  time,  50  chiefs  fit>m  the  upper  and  lower 
Creek  towns,  and,  by  his  conciliatory  conduct,  had  secured  their  friendship. 
He  next  resolved  to  take  a  deputation  of  them  to  England,  hoping  what  they 
mi^ht  witness  and  experience  there,  would  result  in  lasting  iteneiits  to  both 
their  nations  and  the  English.  Accordingly,  measures  having  been  taken  fot 
the  furtherance  of  this  project,  the  general  and  the  Indian  chiefs  embarked 
for  England,  in  the  Aldborouirh  man-of-war,  and  arrived  at  St  Hellens,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  16  June,  1734.  The  names  of  the  Indians  were  Tomo- 
chichi, Sehawki,  his  consort,  and  Toorakowi,  the  prince,  his  nephew; 
also  HiLLispiLLi.  a  war  captain,  and  Afakowtski,  Stimalechi,  Sintouchi, 
HiNouiTHf,  and  Umfhtchi,  five  other  chiefs,  with  tibeir  interpreter. 

Immediately  after  their  arrivid,  orders  were  given  for  preparing;  proper 
habits  for  them,  in  order  to  their  being  introduced  at  court.  This  having 
been  done,  Sir  Clement  Cotterd,  knight,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  sent, 
August  1,  with  three  of  the  king's  coaches,  drawn  by  six  horses  each,  to  the 
Geor^a  office,  where  the  chiefs,  all  except  one,  were  taken  in  and  carried  to 
Kensington,  where  their  introduction  to  his  majestv.  King  George  II.,  took 
place.  The  one  left  at  the  Georgia  office  was  sick  with  the  small-pox,  of 
which  be  died  the  next  day.  Tomochichi,  after  ])re6enting  the  king  with  sev-' 
era!  eagle's  feathers,  which  were  considered,  by  his  nation,  the  most  respectful 
present  they  could  send,  delivered  the  following  speech  to  his  majesty : — 

**  This  day  I  see  the  majesty  of  your  fiice,  the  greatness  of  your  house,  and 
the  number  of  your  people.  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  they  had  long  ago  made  with  the  Elnglisb.  I 
am  come  over  in  my  old  aays ;  and,  though  I  cannot  live  to  see  any  advantage 
to  myself  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  tne  children  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  that  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  English.  These  are  the  feathere  of  the  eagle,  which  is  the  swiftest  of 
birds,  and  who  flieth  all  round  our  nations.  Inese  feathers  are  a  sign  of 
peace  in  our  land,  and  we  have  brought  them  over  to  leave  them  with  you, 
great  king,  as  a  sign  of  everlasting  peace.    O !  great  king,  whatsoevei"  words 

*  His  wife  was  the  ioterpreier.  aceorditir  to  BTCaUt  i.  36,  who  was  a  half  breed  named 
Mm.  Oglethorpe  first  purchased  her  frienasbip  with  presents,  and  afterwards  allowed  her  a 
kniKued  pounds  a  year  for  her  services.^— C<MmM«nofier#'  Report  on  Georgia  Affairt. 
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you  shall  aay  unto  me,  I  will  tell  them  faithfliUy  to  all  the  kings  of  the  Greek 
nations."  The  king's  answer,  though  short,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  con- 
cUiatory,  and  what  was  termed  graciouB.* 

When  the  chiefs  were  introduced  at  court,  his  majesty  received  them  upon 
his  throne,  in  the  presence  chamber,  attended  by  the  officers  of  state,  and  a 
numerous  court  They  were  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  GrafUm^  chamberlain 
of  his  majesty's  household ;  and,  after  the  ceremcmies^  they  returned  to  their 
apartments,  at  the  Georgia  office. 

Their  first  care,  after  returning  from  court,  was  to  inter  their  deceased 
companion,  which  was  accordingly  done  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  burial- 
ground  of  3t  John  the  Eirangelist,  Westminster,  according  to  the  custom  of 
&e  **  Cherokee  Creeks,"  which  was  in  the  following  manner : — **-  The  deceased 
being  sewed  up  in  two  blankets,  with  one  deal  boud  under  and  another  over 
him,  and  tied  down  with  a  cord,  was  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  carried  to  the 
place  of  interment  There  were  onhr  present  at  the  time  of  his  being  put  into 
the  grave,  King  Tomo,  and  some  of  the  chieft,  the  upper  church  warden  of 
the  parish,  and  the  grave  digger.  When  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the  earth,  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased  were  thrown  into  the  grave ;  after  this  a  quantiQr  of 
glass  beads  were  cast  in,  and  then  some  pieces  of  silver ;  the  custom  of  those 
Indians  being  to  bury  all  the  deceased's  effects  with  him." 

Although  we  have  the  names  of  all  the  chiefs  given  us  that  went  over  with 
Mr.  Ogldho/rpt^  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  which  it  was  that  died* 
Indians  often  died  on  their  visits  to  Europe.  One  of  the  five  Iroquois  chiefk 
died  in  England,!  in  1710,  and  of  his  name  too  we  are  ignorant 

Mr.  Oglethorpe^B  chiefs,  after  having  been  showed  the  chief  curiosities  in 
and  about  London,  were  taken  to  Spithead,  where  the  English  fleet  lay,  that 
they  might  go  on  board  and  view  the  tremendous  ship  BnUmnioy  and  some 
others  of  great  magnitude.  On  the  90  October,  1794,  a  little  past  noon,  they 
embarked  at  Grevesend,  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  Georgia. 

Of  TbmocMcAt,  who  was  the  most  prominent  character  among  them,  we 
have  yet  a  little  to  add.  He  lived  mitU  he  had  attained  his  97th  year,  and  died 
15  October,  17^,  five  years,  wanting  15  days,  after  he  sailed  from  England. 
He  resided,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  four  miles  from  Savannah.  He 
was  highly  beloved  1^  the  English,  hsving  always  been  their  particular  friend, 
fought  for  them  in  war,  and  aided  them  by  hiff  counsel  in  peace.  He  was' 
aware  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  expressed  but  little  derire  to  Kve  longer, 
as  he  should  be  unable  to  aid  his  allies  any  more  against  the  Spaniarda 
For  General  Oglethorpe  he  expressed  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  «itreated 
the  Indians  to  bear  in  remembrance  the  kindnesses  with  which  the  king  of 
England  had  treated  him,  and  hoped  they  woaM  always  renwm  his  subjectsl 
Haying  expressed  a  veish  that  his  body  might  be  buried  among  the  English  in 
Savannah,  accordingly,  his  corpse  vras  there  interred  in  Percivat  Square,  with 
-military  parade,  and  6eneral  O^ktkorpe  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  erected  over 
It,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  | 

Thus  are  traced  the  first  steps  in  the  history  of  Georgia^  and  thus  did  every 
thing  promise  a  continuance  of  tliat  firiendship  so  well  begun  by  General 
Ogkffmpe.  Nothing  was  left  undone,  while  the  Creek  chiefi»  were  in  Eng^ 
land,  to  impress  upon  their  minds  exaked  ideas  of  the  power  and  greatness  of 
the  English  nation.  The  nobility  were  not  only  curious  to  see  them,  but 
entertained  them  at  their  tables  in  the  most  maffntficent  style.  MukiCudes 
flocked  around  them,  conferring  gifts  and  marks  o?  respect  upon  ihem.  Th9 
king  allowed  them  £20  sterling  a  week,  during  their  stay,  and  k  wad  computsd 
that,  at  their  return  to  America,  they  brought  presents  to  the  amount  of  £400 
sieriing.  After  remaining  in  England  fbur  montka,  they  embarked  at  Orave^ 
send  ror  Georgia.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  place  of  embarkation  im  hin' 
muestv's  carriages.  § 

In  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1749,  many  Indians  were 
drawn  into  the  controversy,  on  both  sidea  Toeanoeowif  |t  or  Tooanohomj  a 
nephew  of  Tomochkhi,  Was  shot  through  the  right  arm,  in  an  encounter  with 

—   '  ■  '  •  • 

•  Hiuris,  Voyam.  f  KdbfifB  Travvb  m  Amaneay  i.  UO. 

t  MfCaU,  HJoL  Georgia,  i.  196,  197.  $  lb.  i.  4fiL  |  JUtfrli. 
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the  Spaniards,  by  a  Spanish  captain.     7\foanohowi  drew  his  pistol  with  his  left 
hand,  and  shot  the  captain  through  the  head. 

Thus,  with  the  Spaniards  upon  one  hand,  and  the  {English  upon  the  other 
and  the  French  in  the  midst  or  them,  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  became  sub- 
ject to  every  potsible  evil  to  which  the  caprice  of  those  several  nations  f[ave 
rise.  In  17^  a  chief,  whose  name  we  find  in  writers  of  that  day,  Wootasntaw^ 
Woosaiasate,  WwntassiUtUy  Wrosetasatouj,*  &c  is  styled  **  Grovemor  of  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Sctdements  of  the  Charikees."  He  is  presumed  to  be  the  same 
with  OtaciUy  or  OUusile,  one  of  the  prisoners  above  enunierated,  and  from 
what  we  are  about  to  relate  of  him,  his  eminence  will  be  apparent  In  1721| 
lYancis  JS/tcJudaon  went  over  as  governor  of  S.  Carolina,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  very  success  Ail  in  managing  affairs  with  the  Indians.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  the  Cherokees  despatched  messenffers  to  Charleston  to  adjust  some 
difficulties  which  had  for  some  time  existed ;  and,  not  long  after,  another  more 
ftill  and  complete  deputation  arrived.  Governor  Nicholton  opened  the  council 
by  a  long  speech  to  *^  fFoatassiU,  King,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Settlements  of  the  Charokee  Nations." 

In  the  com-se  of  his  speech,  he  observes,  that,  when  they  delivered  their 
acknowledgments  and  paid  their  submission  to  the  government,  ''the  other 
day,"  they  had  made  mention  of  37  towns  that  had  sent  down  their  chiefs  for 
that  purpose,  and  wished  to  be  satisfied  that  these  towns  were  represented, 
that  his  words  might  be  carried  to  all  their  inhabitants.  After  laying  much 
stress  on  their  submission  and  respect  to  the  king  of  England,  he  speiuLs  thus 
sensibly  upon  their  trading  with  the  whites,  which  at  the  same  time  discoveis 
to  us  the  origin  of  former  troubles. 

After  ordering  diat  if  either  party  injured  the  other,  restitution  should  be 
made  by  the  aggressor,  he  says,  **  Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  that 
your  people  have  often  broke  open  the  stores  belonging  to  our,  traders,  and 
carry'd  away  their  goods ;  and  also  pillaged  severu  of  their  packs,  when 
employed  and  entrusted  to  carry  them  up;  and  restitution  has  never  been 
made,  which  are  great  fiiults :  We  theretbre  recommend  to  you,  to  take  all 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  such  ill  practices  for  the  future,"  &c.  **  And  to 
prevent  any  injury  or  misunderstanding,  we  have  pass'd  a  law,  which  appomts 
commissioners  that  are  to  go  twice  a  year  to  the  Uongaree,  or  Savana  garrison, 
to  hear  and  redress  all  grievances." 

*^  fVoosaiasaU  being  a  man  in  great  esteem  amongst  you,  having  given  fie- 
quent  tesdmonies  of  his  aftection  and  firm  adherence  to  this  government,  and 
being  appointed  king  over  you  by  the  former  governor f  of  this  province;  so 
I,  who  am  sent  immediately  firom  his  majesty,  having  the  same  regard  to  so 
deserving  a  man,  and  in  compliance  with  your  own  request,  that  I  would 
constitute  proper  commanders  over  you,  do  now  declare  the  said  Wooaatatate^ 
your  leader  and  commander  in  chief  over  all  the  lower  settlements  of  the 
Cherrokees,  and  give  him  a  commission  for  that  office,  under  the  broad  seal 
of  this  his  Majesty's  province,"  &c.  **  I  expect  that  you,  WooaakuaU^  do,  within 
a  month  after  your  return,  call  together  all  the  chief  men  in  your  district,  and 
that  ^ou  make  them  thoroughly  ac<][uainted  with  what  I  now  say  to  you,  and 
require  of  you,  and  shall  give  clirections,  that  all  the  Englishmen  amongst  you 
shall  be  at  that  meeting.  That  your  ancient  government  may  be  restored,  I 
recommend  to  you  to  keep  your  young  men  in  that  duo  decorum  they  U8*d  to 
be,"  &C.  This  treatv  was  held  3  February,  1721,  O.  H.,  or  this  is  the  date  to 
Governor  NichoiMnvs  speech ;  but  it  appears  by  our  account  that  it  was  the 
middle  of  March  before  the  Indian  deputies  left  Charleston. 

Although  there  were  events,  in  eveiy  year,  of  importance,  yet,  in  this  place, 
we  shall  tuke  up  the  period  rendered  more  memorable  by  the  distinguished 
chiefi 


•  HewaU,  I.  298. 


t  Jamet  Moortj  who,  accordioe  to  Hewait  (I.  276),  was  put  into  office  in  opposition  to  llie 
rmlar  conne,  by  a  kind  of  revoTuttotiary  spirit.  See  Ofdmixanf  who  is  far  more  particular, 
1. 948.^Afoore  was  elected  in  1701.  'The  author  of  "  The  British  Dominions,"  (142,)  says 
the  Indians  were  ciuelly  treated  during  his  administratran.  There  were  several  other  govem* 
on  before  NiekoUon,  beside  Moort. 
4 
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ATTAKULLAKULLA  and  OCKONOSTOTA.*  The  Ame  of  CaroUm 
had,  in  1753,  drawn  a  maltitude  of  Europeans  to  her  shores.  The  same  year, 
on  the  26  May,  Malachtt,  attended  by  the  Wolf'king  and  the  Otiasee  chie^ 
with  about  20  others,  and  above  a  hunched  of  their  people,  came  to  Charleston. 
They  were  met,  on  their  way,  by  a  troop  of  horsemen,  who  conducted  them  to 
the  town,  by  the  ffovemor's  oraer,  in  great  state.  This  was  to  induce  them 
to  make  peace  ana  remain  their  ollies,  and,  to  this  end,  the  goremor,  Qlerm^ 
made  a  very  pacific  speech,  in  the  Indian  manner.  MaUuMty^  who,  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  the  bend  chief  among  the  Creeks,  presented  the 
governor  with  a  quantity  of  skins,  and  readily  consented  to  a  peace  with  the 
English ;  but,  in  regard  to  a  peace  with  the  Cherokees,  he  said,  that  was  a 
matter  of  grrat  moment,  and  he  must  delibemte  with  his  people,  before  he 
could  give  an  answer.  The  Cherokees  were  alreadv  under  the  protection  of 
the  English,  and  some  of  them  had,  not  long  before,  been  killed  by  the  Creeks, 
in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Charleston.  The  party  which  committed  this 
outrage  was  led  oy  Makuhhf.  Notwithstanding,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  seems 
to  have  taken  place,  fbr  numbers  of  each  nation  joined  the  English  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Oswego,  by  the  French,  in  1756.  The  Cherokees  are 
particularly  named,  as  having  rendered  essential  service  in  the  expedition 
against  Fort  Duquesne ;  but  a  circumstance  happened,  while  those  warrion 
were  returning  home  from  that  expedition,  which  involved  them  in  an  imme- 
diate war  with  the  Enfflish,  in  whose  service  they  had  been  engaged.  Having 
lost  their  horses,  and  being  worn  out  with  toU  and  fktigue,  on  coming  to  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  they  picked  up  several  of  those  animals,  which  belonged' 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  through  wUch  they  travelled.  This,  Dr.  Ram-' 
$ay^  says,  was  the  cause  of  the  massacre  which  they  sufiered  at  that  time. 
But  Mr.  MtoTjl  who  lived  then  among  the  Indians  in  those  parts,  saysi 
— *^  Several  companies  of  the  Chemke,  ¥^o  joined  our  forces  under  Gen. 
Stanwixy  at  the  unfortunate  Ohio,  affirmed  that  their  alienation  from  us  was 
because  they  were  confined  to  our  martial  arranaement,  by  unjust  suspicion  of 
them — ^were  very  much  contemned, — and  hair  starved  at  the  main  camp: 
their  hearts  told  them,  therefore,  to  return  home,  as  freemen  and  injured  allies, 
though  without  a  supply  of  provisions.  This  they  did,  and  ninching  hunger 
forced  them  to  take  as  much  as  barely  supported  nature,  wiien  returning  to 
their  own  country.  In  their  journey,  the  uerman  inhabitants,  without  any 
provocation,  kUled,  in  cool  blood,  about  40  of  their  warriors,  in  different  places 
—though  each  party  was  under  the  command  of  a  British  subject''  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  upon  Braddock^s  defeat,  Virginia'  had  ofknd  a  reward 
for  the  scalps  of  hostile  Indians.  Here,  then,  was  an  inducement  for  remorse- 
less viUains  to  murder,jmd  it  was  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  Imow  T^ether 
a  scalp  were  taken  fix>m  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Out  of  thk,  then,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  sayinff,  grew  the  excessive  calamities,  which  soon  after  distressed 
the  southern  provmces;  Forty  innocent  men,  and  friends,  too,  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  Virginia,  brought  on  a  war,  v^ich  caused 
as  much  distress  and  misery  among  the  parties  engage  as  any  since  that 
le^on  of  country  was  planted  by  the  whites. 

At  one  place,  a  monster  entertained  a  party  of  Indians,  and  treated  them 
kindly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  caused  a  gang  of  his  kindred  ruffians  to  he 
in  ambush  where  they  were  to  pan,  and,  when  they  arrived,  barbarously  shot 
them  down  to  a  man!  The  news  was  forthwith  carried  to  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  the  efiect  of  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  was  like  that  of 
electricity.  They  seized  their  tomahawks  and  war  clubs,  and,  but  for  the 
wisdom  of  MaMlakaUOf  would  have  murdered  several  Engliriimen,  then  ui 
their  country  upon  some  matters  respecting  a  treaty.  As  MakuUakuUa  wns  a 
chief  sachem,  be  was  among  the  first  apprused  of  the  murders,  and  the  design 

■'  ■  n'^— ^— .■!,       I        ^m-t^m^M     111  11  ■■        ■««i        I* .11       « 

*  OaeotUMMtotah,  OaeonnostoU,  Oocoaootlata,  IVyiiiw.^OcooiM>ttota,  Auiway^-— iKtelMf- 
lakuUa  was  geoeraUy  eailed  tlw  LUUe-carpaiier, 

t  Hist.  South  Carolina,  i.  169. 

\  HisU  Amer.  Indians,  245.  That  the  Indians'  takinr  horses  was  no  pretext  for  the  murders, 
even  at  the  time,  appears  evident.  ''As  (says  Captam  M'Call,  i.  257.)  the  hones  is  those 
parts  ran  wild  in  the  woods,  it  was>ciisCoinaiy,  both  anoog^  the  Indiana  and  whit*  people  on  the 
Boatieii,  to  catch  them  and  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use." 
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of  vengeance.  He  therefore  goes  immediately  to  them,  and  informed  them  of 
their  danger,  and  assisted  them  to  secrete  themselves ;  then,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  assembled  his  warriors,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  he 
inveighed,  with  great  bitterness,  against  the  miurderoui  English,  and  urged 
immolate  war  against  them  ;  "  and  never  (said  he)  shall  the  hatdiet  he  hurted^ 
until  the  hlood  of  owr  countrymen  he  atoned  for.  Let  ub  not  (he  continued)  violate 
our  faithy  or  the  laws  of  hospitality,  hy  imbruing  our  hands  m  the  blood  <^  those 
who  art  now  in  our  power.  They  came  to  us  in  (he  confidence  of  friendship,  toitk 
heUs  of  ufampum  to  cement  a  perpetual  aUianee  wUh  us.  Let  us  carry  them  back 
to  thetr  own  settlements ;  conduct  them  safdv  within  their  confines,  and  then  take 
up  the  hatchet,  and  endeavor  to  exterminate  the  whoU'race  qfthem.^  This  counsel 
was  adopted.  Before  conmiencing  hostilities,  however,  the  murderers  were 
demanded,  but  were  blindly  refused  them,  and  we  have  related  the  conse- 
quence& 

The  French,  it  was  said,  used  their  influence  to  enrage  the  Indians ;  but  if 
that  were  the  case,  we  should  not  deem  it  worth  naming,  as  it  appears  to  ua 
that  nothing  more  could  be  necessary  to  inflame  them  than  the  horrid  ovtU 
rases  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

It  appears  from  another  source,*  that  Ciovemor  Littieton  was  met  at  Charles- 
ton by  a  deputation  of  32  Cherokee  chiefs,  among  whom  was  Ockonostota^ 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  warlike  movements  at  that  place,  had  set  out  to  visit 
the  English,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  a  war  with  them.  Foi;  although  some 
of  their  young  warriors  had  committed  several  acts  of  violence,  yet  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  were  friendly  towards  the  English,  and  desired  peace. 
But  instead  of  seizing  on  this  opportunity  of  treating  with  the  chiefs,  he 
insulting! V  told  them,  ^That  he  would  soon  be  in  their  country,  where 
he  would  let  them  know  his  demands."  Oekonostota  began  to  speak  in 
reply,  **  but  the  governor  being  determined  that  nothing  should  prevent  hie . 
nulitanr  expedition,  declared  he  would  hear  no  talk  he  had  to  make,  neither 
in  vindication  of  his  nation,  nor  any  proposals  with  regard  to  peace."  The 
Lieutenant-Gfovemor  Bull  saw  the  bad  policy  of  this  step,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  hearing  what  Oekonostota,  the  Great  Warrior,  as  he  was  called, 
had  to  say,  and  setwng  their  difliculties ;  but  this  good  advice  had  no  efllect 
on  Littleton,  and  he  marched  from  Charlestoa  in  October,  a  few  days  after. 
At  a  place  of  rendezvous,  about  140  mUes  from  that  place,  his  force  amounted 
to  about  1400  men«  The  chiefi,  by  order  of  the  governor,  had  marched  with 
the  army  to  this  place,  and,  although  burning  with  resentment  at  their  treatment, 
yet  they  discovered  no  signs  of  discontent  When  the  army  was  about  to  march 
from  Congarees,  (this  being  their  place  of  rendezvous,)  the  chiefs  were  all  made 
prisoners,  and  under  guara  were  marched  to  Fort  Prince  George,  f 

Their  resentment  now  showed  itself;  **  stung  to  the  heart  by  such  base 
treatment"  they  cringed  in  sullen  silence,  and  we  may  suppose  that  ^  they 
spent  their  time  in  concerting  plots  for  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  satisftctioa 
for  the  injuries  done  thenL"^ 

Being  now  at  Fort  Prince  George  with  his  army,  Littleton  found  himself  in 
about  the  same  repute  with  his  own  men  as  with  the  injured  Indians;  he 
therefore  concluded  not  to  cany  his  conquests  any  further  at  present,  but  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  retain  captive  Indians  enough  as  hostages  to  insure  its 
observance.  He  therefore  sent  a  messenger  to  MOkullakuUei,  who  was  reck- 
oned the  wisest  man  in  the  nation,  or  the  best  friend  to  the  English,  request- 
ing him  to  come  to  Fort  George.  He  immediately  came;  and  to  show  the 
English  he  was  their  friend,  produced  a  French  prisoner  whom  he  had  just 
taken  in  an  expedition  against  that  nation,  and  whom  he  presented  to  Gov- 
enior  Littleton,  A  *^ con frem^  was  now  (about  18  December,  1759)  held 
with  Jttakullakutta,  in  which  a  long  speech,  in  which  all  the  grievances  he 
could  think  of  were  enumerated  by  the  governor ;  after  which  the  chief 
made  another,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  persuade  his  coun- 
tiymen  to  give  the  governor  the  satis&ction  he  demanded ;  yet  he  said,  *^  it 

*  Htwattf  HitL  Carolina,  ii.  216. 

t  Tbit  Ibit  wai  apon  the  Savannah  Raver,  near  the  Cherokee  town  called  Keowee. 

X  HewaU,  Hist  Cfarolina,  ii.  18. 
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Beither  would  nor  could  be  complied  with,  as  they  had  no  coercive  authoriQr, 
one  over  another.**  He  desired  that  some  of  the  chiefs  then  confined  might 
be  liberated  to  aid  him  in  restoring  tranquillity ;  and  accordingly  OckonostotOy 
Fytae,  chief  of  Keowee,  and  the  head  warrior  of  Estatoe,  were  given  up,  and 
two  Indians  were  taken  in  exchange  and  put  in  irons.  The  other  Oherokees 
present,  observing  what  was  going  forward,  withdrew  into  the  woods,  and  Jtt- 
takuUakuUoj  presuming  the  business  must  end  here,  withdrew  also.  It  had  been 
premised,  or  rather  demanded,  in  the  governor's  speech,  that  24  Indians,  who 
were  known  to  have  killed  white  people,  should  be  given  into  his  hands  to  be 
put  to  death,  or  otherwise  disposed  ol.  Two  only  had  been  delivered,  and  22 
yet  remained  of  the  number  of  the  murderers,  in  their  own  native  forests. 

As  soon  as  LUUdcn  knew  of  MakuUakuUa^s  departure,  he  sent  for  him,  and 
he  immediate^  returned,  and  the  business  of  a  treaty  was  renewed,  and  on 
the  26  December,  1759,  it  was  signed  by 

ATTAKULI.AKULLA,  OtASSITE,  OcOIfKOECA,  and 

OnCONHOSTO'tA,  KlTAOUStA,  KlLLCANNOKEA. 

By  article  HI.  of  the  treaty,*  it  was  agreed  that  22  chiefi,  (those  who  had 
been  treacherously  seized,)  should  remain  as  hostas^B,  to  ensure  the  deliveiy 
of  the  like  number  of  murderers  to  the  En^ish.  There  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  but  21  retained,  whose  names  we  are  able  to  eive  below,  and  who, 
under  the  name  of  hostages^  were  thrown  into  a  dismal,  close  prison,  scarce 
large  enough  for  six  men,  where  they  remained  about  two  months,  and  were 
then  masacred,  as  in  the  sequel  we  shall  show: — 

Chenohtj  Ouganatanakj  TaUichamOy  TaUikthty  Qiuarrasattahe,  Connasaratdkj 
Katadoij  Otaasiie  of  Watogo,  OuaaiioUiah  of  Jore,  Katadetah  of  Cowetche, 
Chtsqucialone^  Skiagutta  of  Sticoe,  Tanaesto^  Wohakhty  ffygahj  OueahckuUh 
nahy  MeoUhej  Tony^  ToaHdhoi^  ShaUisloakej  and  CMsUe.  f 

Things  having  been  thus  settled,  Mr.  LiiUUm  returned  to  Charleston,  where 
he  was  received  like  a  conqueror,  although  what  he  had  done,  it  will  appear, 
was  worse  than  if  he  had  done  nothing. 

Ockonattoia,  for  good  reason,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
against  Captain  Cotymort,  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  the  army  had  but  just 
left  the  country,  when  it  was  found  diat  he  was  hovering  about  the  garrison 
with  a  large  number  of  warriors.  But  it  was  uncertain,  for  some  time,  wheth- 
er they  intended  to  attack  the  fort,  or  whether  they  wished  to  continue  near 
their  friends,  who  wei^  imprisoned  in  it.  However,  it  is  said,  that,  by  some 
means,  a  plan  was  concerted  between  the  Indians  without  and  those  confined 
within  the  fort,  for  surprising  it  Be  this  as  it  mirv,  Ockonoslota,  on  the  16 
February,  1760,  practised  the  following  wile  to  enect  the  object.  Having 
placed  a  party  or  his  warriors  in  a  dara  cane-brake  near  at  hand,  he  sent  a 
squaw  to  the  garrison  to  invite  the  commander  to  come  out,  for  he  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  eonununicate  to  him.  Captain  Cotymore  imprudently 
went  out,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  officers,  and  OckonoHota  appeared  upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  a  bridle  in  his  hand,  the  better  to 
conceal  his  intentiona  He  told  the  captain  he  was  going  to  Charleston  to 
effect  the  release  of  the  hostages,  and  requested  that  a  white  man  might 
accompany  him ;  and  that,  as  the  distance  was  great,  he  would  go  and  try  to 
catch  a  horse.  The  captain  promised  him  a  guant,  and  hoped  he  would 
succeed  in  finding  a  horse.  Oekonostota  then  quicklv  turned  himself  about, 
and  swinging  his  bridle  thrice  over  his  head,  which  was  the  sienal  to  his 
men,  and  they  promptly  obeying  it,  about  30  guns  were  discharged  upon  the 
officers  at  the  same  moment.  Captain  Chtymore  received  a  shot  in  his  left 
breast,  from  which  he  died  in  two  or  three  days  after,  and  both  the  others 
were  wounded.  I    On  recovering  the  fort,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 

*  It  is  printed  at  length  in  the  British  Empire,  by  HudtUetUme  Wyrmef  Esq.  ii.  273— 
Vn ;  an  author  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  on  our  affairs. 

t  Several  of  these  22  were  of  the  number  who  had  been  in  England  in  1790,  and  executed 
a  treaty  with  the  king,  as  has  been  before  stated,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  names 
above  with  those  named  in  the  treaty. 

%  **  Two  Indian  women  appeared  at  Keowee,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Dohertff 
mat  out,  and  accosting  them,  asked  what  news  f    Ockonottala  joined  them,  pretending  some 
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tiostagea  in  iroDs.  An  Englishman,  who  laid  hold  on>  one  of  tbem  for  that 
purpose,  was  stabbed  and  slain ;  and,  in  the  scuffle,  two  or  three  more  were 
wounded,  and  driven  out  of  the  place  of  confinement.  The  tragedy  in  the 
fort  had  now  only  commenced ;  the  miserable  prisoners  had  repelled  their 
assassiDS  for  the  moment,  and,  doubtless,  hoped  for  deliverance  from  their 
friends  without,  who  had  now  closely  besieged  the  place.  But,  unfortunately 
for  these  poor  wretches,  the  fort  was  too  strong  lo  be  carried  by  their  arts  of  war, 
and  the  dastaidly  whites  found  time  and  means  to  murder  their  victims,  one  by 
one,  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  relate.*  There  were  few  persons  among 
the  Cherokees  who  did  not  lose  a  friend  or  relation  by  this  massacre ;  and,  as 
one  man,  the  nation  took  up  the  hatehet,  and  desolations  quickly  followed. 

Meanwhile,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  AttakuUakuUa  remained  the  ftst 
friend  of  the  whites,  and  used  aU  his  arts  to  induce  his  countrvmen  to  make 
peace.  But  it  was  in  vain  he  urged  them  Co  consider  that  they  had  more 
than  revenged  themselves ;  they  were  determined  to  carry  all  before  them. 
AttahdlakuOa  was  now  an  old  man,  and  had  become  much  attached  to  the 
English,  from  several  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  Ockonowtoia  was  a  stem 
warrior,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and,  like  the  renowned  Ponfiac,  was  deter^ 
mined  to  rid  his  country  of  his  barbarous  enemies. 

The  leaders  in  every  town  seized  the  hatchet,  telling  their  followers  that  the 
spirits  of  murdered  brothers  were  flying  around  them,  and  calling  out  for  yen- 
ceance.  All  sung  the  war-song,  and,  burning  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  bl(x>d  of  their  enemies,  rushed  down  among  innocent  and  de- 
fenceless families  on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  where  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  distinction,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  merciless  fury.  Such 
of  the  whites  as  fled  to  the  woods,  and  escaped  the  scalping-knife,  perished 
with  hunger.  Every  day  brought  fivsh  accounts  to  toe  capital  of  their 
ravages  and  desolations.  But,  while  the  back  settlers  impatiently  looked  to 
their  governor  for  relief,  the  small-pox  raged  lo  such  a  degree  in  town,  that 
few  of  the  militia  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  distressed  fiimilies  to 
serve  the  public.  In  this  extremity,  an  express  was  sent  to  General  .Amktnt^ 
the  commander-in-chief  in  America,  for  assistance,  in  terms  too  pressing  to 
be  denied.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  and  four 
companies  of  Royal  Scots,!  -  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Montgomery^ 
afterwards  Eari  IlgUnUm^  ta  embark  at  New  York  for  Carolina.  In  the 
mean  time,  lAttUtmi,  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  HWiam 
Bull  succeeded  him ;  a  change  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  province. 

Colonel  Montgomery  arriv^  in  Carolina  towards  the  end  of  April,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  peopk,  who  had  taken  measures  to  cooperate  with  him  to  the 
best  advantage;  but,  as  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  the  grand  object  now, 
General  Jbnhtrst  had  ordered  Colonel  Montgomery  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  lor 
the  relief  of  the  Carolinians,  and  then  to  return  to  head-quarters  at  Albany, 
without  loss  of  time ;  and  we  have  scaroe  an  example  in  military  history, 
where  an  officer  folfiUed  his  commisnon  vrith  greater  promptitude.  He  soon 
after  rendezvoused  at  the  Congarees ;  and,  bems  joined  by  many  gentlemen 
of  distinction  as  volunteers,  besides  the  principal  strength  of  the  country,  he 
marehed  for  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  country.  Afler  reaching  a  place 
called  Twelve  Mile  River,  he  encamped  upon  advaata«eous  ground,  and 
marehed  with  a  party  to  surprise  Estaloe,  about  20  miles  from  his  camp.  In 
the  way,  he  took  Litde  Keowee,  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword.  Estatoe 
he  found  abandoned,  except  by  a  few  that  coold  not  escape,  and  it  uraa 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  was  Sugar  Town,  and  every  other  setdement  in  the 
lower  nation.    About  60  Indians  were  kUied,  and  40  taken  prisoners;  but  the 

mMtera  of  business ;  be  drew  from  tbe  fort  tever^  of  the  officers  to  converge  with  tbem/'— 
MaytoootT*  Hist.  Tennessee,  SO. 

*  **A  twtUe  of  potsoo  was  feand  wkh  one  of  tbe  deed  bostaces,  probably  intended  to  be 
dropped  into  the  well ;  and  sevafa)  toaiabawks  were  found  buried  in  the  earth."  Jiafwood, 
Hist  Tennessee,  90. — Any  stories  would  gain  credence  among  the  whites,  which  went  to 
make  tbe  Indians  9$  bad  as  themselves.  Whether  the  bottle  spoken  of  contained  poison, 
nay  be  questioned  ^  and^  if  it  did,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  Indians  knew 
any  thing  about  iL 

{ I  am  foUowinff  HtwaU,  but  the  Amual  Ruitt€r,  iii.  6S.  says,  **  a  ngintnt  of  Il^aiid* 
9UpA  hattaliioB  oflUyal  Jtmeric*^  a  body  oTgrenadien/'  ^. 
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ivaitiora  had  ffenerally  escaped  to  the  mountaina  and  deserta.  Thus  far,  the 
campaign  had  been  prosperous  with  the  whites,  but  three  or  four  men  having 
been  kiJled ;  but  it  had  no  other  effect  upon  the  Indians  than  to  increase  their 
FBffe. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Prince  George  had  been  closely  invested,  and  Colonel 
Montgomery  marched  to  its  re1ie£  From  this  place,  two  fiiendlv  chiefs 
were  despatched  to  the  middle  settlements,  to  ofier  peace  to  the  people  there, 
and  orders  were  sent  to  those  in  command  at  Fort  Loudon,  to  use  means 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  with  the  Upper  Towns ;  but  the  Indians 
would  not  hear  to  any  terms,  and  Colonel  Montgomery  was  constrained  to 
march  again  to  find  the  enemy.  He  had  now  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
service  to  perform.  The  country  through  which  he  had  to  march  was 
covered  by  dark  thickets,  numerous  deep  ravines,  and  high  river  banks; 
where  a  small  number  of  men  might  distress  and  wear  out  the  best  appointed 
armv. 

Having  arrived  within  five  miles  of  Etchoe,  the  nearest  town  of  the  middle 
settlements,  the  army  was  attacked  on  the  27  June,  in  a  mo^  advantageous 
place  for  the  attacking  party.  It  was  a  low  valley,  in  which  the  bushes  were 
BO  thick,  that  the  soldiers  could  see  scarcely  three  yards  before  them ;  and  in 
the  bottom  of  this  valley  flowed  a  muddy  river,  with  steep  clay  banks. 
Through  this  place  the  army  must  march.  Rightly  judging  the  enem^  had 
not  omitted  so  important  a  pass.  Colonel  Montgomery  oniered  out  a  company 
of  rangers,  under  Captain  Morrison^  to  enter  the  ravme  and  make  discovery. 
No  sooner  had  he  entered  it,  but  the  fierce  war-whoop  was  raised,  and  the 
Indians  darted  from  covert  to  covert,  at  the  same  time  firing  upon  the  whites. 
Captain  Morrison  was.  immediately  ^ot  down,  and  his  men  closely  engaged ; 
bu^  being  without  delay  supported;  by  the  in&ntry  and  grenadiers,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  the  battle  became  ob&nate ;  nor  could  the 
Indians  be  dislodged,  until  near  an  hour  of  hard  fighting.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Royal  Scots  took  possession  of  a  place  between  the  Indians  and  a  rising 
ground  on  their  right,  while  the  Highlanders  sustained  the  light  infantry  and 
grenadiers  on  the  left  As  the  len  became  too  warm  for  them,  and  not  well 
understanding  the  position  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Indians,  in  their  retreat, 
fell  in  with  them,  and  were  sharply  encountered ;  but  they  soon  effected  their 
retreat  to  a  hill,  and  could  i\o  more  be  brought  to  action.  In  this  fight,  96  of 
the  whites  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  20  were  of  the  former  num- 
ber.   Of  the  Cherokees,  40  were  said  to  have  been  killed. 

The  Indians  had  now  been  driven  from  one  ravine,  with  a  small  loss ;  but 
Colonel  Montgomery  was  in  no  condition  to  pursue  his  advantage  farther,  and 
he  therefore,  afier  destroying  so  much  of  his  provisions  as  would  afibrd 
horses  for  the  wounded,  began  his  retreat  out  of  the  Indian  country,  and,  in 
obcdieDce  to  his  commission,  soon  afler  returned  to  New  York;  not,  how- 
ever, without  leaving  400  men  for  the  security  of  the  province.  But  it  was 
soon  seen,  that  what  had  ^et  been  done  only  increased  the  rage  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  depredation  continued  at  the  very  heels  of  the  retreating 
army.  They  immediately  cut  ofi^  all  communication  with  Fort  Loudon, 
which  was  garrisoned  with  200  men.*  Ockonoatottty  with  his  numerous 
warriors,  kept  strict  watch,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  means  of  escape.  At 
length,  the  garrison  having  miserably  subsisted,  for  some  time,  upon  poor 
fimiished  horses,  dogs,  &c.,  many  of  them  became  resolved  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  power  of  the  Indians,  wishing  rather  to  die  by  their  hands^ 
than  miserably  to  perish  within  their  fortress.  Captain  Steuart,  an  ofiicer 
among  them,  was  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  possessed  great  address  and 
sagacity.  He  resolved,  at  this  crisis,  to  repair  to  Chote,  the  residence  of 
Ockonostotci,  and  make  overtures  for  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  He, 
accordingly,  effected  his  object,  and  returned  with  articles  of  capitulation 
agreed  upon.  Besides  the  names  of  Ochonostota  and  Paul  Demertj  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  the  name  of  another  chief  was  to  the  articles^ 
called  Cunigaea^oae.    The  articles  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should  march 


*  Tbe  Cherokees  were  now  supposed  to  number  3000  warriois,  and  it  was  daily  expects^ 
that  (be  Cbocktaws  were  about  to  joio  tbem. 
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out  with  their  arms  and  drums,  each  soldier  haying  as  much  powder  and  ball 
•8  his  officers  shouJd  think  necessary,  and  that  they  should  march  fci  Virginia 
nnmolested. 

Accordingly,  on  7  August,  1760,  the  English  took  up  their  march  for  Fort 
Prince  George.  They  had  proceeded  but  about  15  miles,  when  they  encamp- 
ed, for  the  night,  upon  a  small  plain  near  Taliquo.  They  were  accompanied 
thus  far  by  OckonosMa  in  person,  and  many  others,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
but  at  night  they  withdrew  without  giving  any  notice.  The  army  was  not 
molested  during  the  night,  but,  at  dawn  of  day,  a  sentinel  came  running  into 
camp  with  the  information  that  a  host  of  Indians  were  creeping  up  to  surround 
theiTi.  Captain  Demere  had  scarce  time  to  ralljr,  before  the  Indians  broke  into 
his  camp  with  great  fury.  The  poor  emaciated  soldiers  made  but  feeble 
resistance.  Thirty  of  their  number  fell  in  the  first  onset,  among  whom  was 
their  captain.  Those  that  were  able,  endeavored  to  save  themselves  by  fligfat, 
and  others  surrendered  themselves  upon  the  place.  This  massacre,  it  will  not 
be  forgotten,  was  in  retaliation  for  that  of  the  nostages  already  related.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  Captain  Sleuart,  They  were  condacted  to  Fort  Loudon, 
which  now  became  Ockonostoia^a  head-quarters. 

^OakuUakulla,  learning  that  his  friend  Steuarl  was  amons  the  captives,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Fort  Loudon,  where  he  ransomed  mm  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  property  he  could  command,  and  took  care  of  him  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  aflTection. 

The  restless  Ockonostcia  next  resolved  to  invest  Fort  Prince  George.  He 
was  induced  to  undertake  that  project,  as  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  way  some 
of  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking,  hitherto  beyond  his  reach.  Before 
abdicating  Fort  Loudon,  the  English  had  hid  in  the  ground  several  begs  of 
powder.  This  his  men  had  foimd.  Several  cannon  had  also  been  left  behind, 
and  he  designed  to  force  his  English  prisoners  to  get  them  through  the  woodsy 
and  manage  them  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Prince  George.  But  MakuUa- 
kuUa  defeated  these  operations,  by  assistinff  Captain  Stewai  to  escape.  He 
even  accompanied  him  to  the  English  setUements,  and  returned  loaded  with 
presents. 

The  French  were  said  to  have  had  their  emissaries  busihr  employed  in  spir- 
iting on  the  Indians.  One,  named  Lewis  LaHnac^  an  officer,  is  particularly 
mentioned.  He  persuaded  them  that  the  English  had  nothing  less  in  view 
than  their  total  extermination,  and,  furnishing  them  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, urged  them  to  war.  At  a  great  council  of  the  nation,  afler  brandishing 
his  hatchet,  he  struck  it  into  a  log  of  wood,  calling  out,  ^  ffho  it  iht  man  that 
toiU  take  this  up  for  the  king  of  Fmnee  ?  " 

SALOUE  or  Sil6uee,  a  young  warrior  of  Estatoe,  instandy  laid  hold  of  it, 
snd  cried  out,  **  I  am  for  toar.  T%e  spirita  of  our  hroihtra  who  have  been  slain, 
still  call  upon  us  to  avenge  their  death.  He  is  no  better  than  a  woman  that 
refuses  to  follow  me.**  Othere  were  not  wanting  to  follow  his  example,  and 
the  war  continued. 

SH6uee  was  a  Cherokee  chief,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  JefferaoUy  to  illus- 
tFSte  the  observation  in  his  Notes  on  Vu>ginia,  that  the  Indian  ^  is  affectionate 
to  his  children,  careful  of  them,  and 'indulgent  in  the  extreme ;  that  his  affec- 
tions comprehend  his  other  connections,  weakening,  as  with  us,  from  circle  to 
circle,  as  they  i*ecede  from  the  centre  ;  that  his  friendships  are  strong  and 
faithful  to  the  uttermost  extremity."  **  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  appeared 
in  the  case  of  the  late  Col.  Byrd,*  who  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  to 
transact  some  business  with  them.  It  happened  that  some  of  our  disorderly 
people  had  just  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
m  the  council  of  the  Cherokees,  that  Col.  B}frd  should  be  put  to  death,  in 
revpnge  fbr  the  loss  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a  chief  called 
SSUmeey  who,  on  some  former  occasion,  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  Col.  ByrdL  He  came  to  him  every  night  in  his  tent,  and  told 
him  not  to  be  afinid,  they  should  not  kill  him.    After  many  days'  deliberation^ 

*  Perhaps  the  same  mentioned  by  Oldmiron^  (i.  S83,)  who,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  pow- 
wows, says,  "  one  very  lately  conjured  a  shower  oi  rain  for  Col.  nyrcPs  plantation  in  time  of 
drouth^  tor  two  bottlea  of  mm ; "  and  our  anihor  aay^  he  tbould  not  hava  believed,  had  be  not 
•found  it  in  an  author  who  wai  on  the  spot ! 
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however,  the  determinatioii  ^vas,  contrary  to  SSduee^s  expectati6n,  that  Byrd 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  some  >vairioFB  were  dcspatclied  as  executionenk 
SUbuee  attended  them;  and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himself 
between  them  and  Byrd,  and  said  to  the  warriors,  '  This  man  is  my  friend : 
htfort  you  get  cU  him  you  must  kiU  me!*  On  which  tliey  returned,  and  the  coun- 
cil respected  the  principle  so  much,  as  to  recede  from  their  determination." 

A  more  impolitic  and  barbarous  measure,  perhaps,  never  entered  the  heart 
of  man,  than  that  of  offering  a  reward  for  human  scalps.  This  was  done  by 
Virginia,  as  we  have  before  related.  It  is  true  the  goveniment  of  Virginia  was 
not  alone  in  this  criminal  business,  but  that  betters  not  her  case.  The  door  of 
enormity  being  thus  opened,  it  was  easy  to  have  foreseen,  that  many  men  upon 
the  frontiers,  **  of  bad  lives  and  worse  principles,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,* 
stood  ready  to  step  in.  As  the  event  proved,  manv  friendly  Indians  were 
murdered,  and  the  government  defrauded.  It  was  at  the  news  of  a  murder  of 
this  descrfption  that  Colonel  Bwrd  was  seized. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  tne  country,  that  a  second  application  was  made 
to  General  Amher^  for  aid,  and  be  promptly  afforded  it  Colonel  James  Grant 
arrived  there  early  in  1761,  and  not  long  after  took  the  field  with  a  iorce  of 
English  and  Indians,  amounting  to  about  2600  men.  f  He  traversed'the  Cher- 
okee country,  and  subdued  that  people  in  a  hard-fought  battle,  near  the  same 
place  where  Colonel  Montgomery  was  attacked  the  year  before.  It  lasted 
about  three  hours,  in  which  about  60  whites  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  Indians  was  unknown.  Colonel  Grant  ordered  his  dead  to  be  sunk 
in  the  river,  that  the  Indians  roiffht  not  find  them,  to  uractise  upon  them  their 
barbarities.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  destruction  or  their  towns,  15  in  num- 
\wY,  which  he  accomplished  without  molestation.  \  Peace  was  at  last  effected 
by  the  mediation  of  MakuUakuUcL  This  chief's  residence  was  upon  the 
ifennessee  or  Cherokee  River,  at  what  was  called  the  OverhUl  Towns.  In  1773, 
when  the  learned  traveller,  Bastiram,  travelled  into  tlie  Cherokee  country,  he 
met  tlift  old  chief  on  his  way  to  Charleston :  of  which  circumstance  he  speaks 
thus  in  his  Travels : — "^  Soon  after  crossing  this  large  branch  of  the  Tanase,  I 
observed  descending  the  heights,  at  some  distance,  a  company  of  Indians,  all 
well  mounted  on  horseback.  They  came  rapidly  forward ;  on  their  nearer 
approach,  I  observed  a  chief  at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  and  apprehending  him 
to  be  the  lAUU-carpenter,  emperor  or  grand  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  as  their 
came  up,  I  turned  off  fit»m  the  path  to  make  way,  in  token  of  respect,  which 
compliment  was  accepted,  and  gratefully  and  magnanimous^  returned ;  for 
his  highness,  with  a  gracious  and  cheerful  smile,  came  up  to  me,  and  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  offered  it  to  me,  saying,  I  am  Mi-cul-^yUa,  and  heartily 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  it ;  I  answered,  that  the  good 
spirit  who  goes  before  me  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  that  is  the  great  Jtta-eul'CuUaJ* 
Mr.  Bartram  added,  that  he  was  of  Pennsylvania,  and  tliough  that  was  a  great 
way  off,  yet  the  name  of  AttakuUakuUa  was  dear  to  his  white  brothers  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  chief  then  asked  him  if  he  came  directly  from  Charleston, 
and  if  his  fiiend  **  John  Stewart  were  well."  Mr.  Bartram  said  he  saw  him 
lately,  and  that  he  was  well.  This  veas,  probably,  tlie  same  person  whom 
JUtahdlakidla  had  assisted  to  make  an  escape,  as  we  have  just  related. 

In  carrying  out  the  history  of  the  two  chiefs,  MakuUakuUa  and  OckonostotOf 
we  have  onutted  to  notice  Chlueco,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long' 
warrior,  kinff  or  mico  of  the  Seminoles.  He  went  out  with  Colonel  Montgomr 
ery,  and  rendered  him  essential  service  in  his  unsuccessful  expedition,  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  A  large  band  of  Creeks  accompanied  him,  and  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  and  his  warriors,  few  of  the  Ehiglish 
would  have  returned  to  their  friends.  But,  as  usual,  the  English  leader,  in  his 
time,  had  all  the  honor  of  successfully  encountering  many  difficulties,  and 
returning  with  his  own  life  and  many  of  his  men's.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
Chlueco,  that  the  army  escaped  ambush  after  ambush,  destroyed  many  of  the 
Cherokee  villages,  and  finally  his  warriors  covered  its  retreat  out  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  countries  through  which  an  army  could  pass;    Long'-warrior 

was  what  the  New  England  Indians  termed  a  great  powwow.    That  he  waa 



•  Doctor  Burtiabff,  f  HewxU,  t  Amual  Reguter,  iv.  58 ;  Heutatt,  iL  248—61. 
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a  man  possessing  a  good  mind,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  his  ability  to 
withstand  the  temptation  of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  had  been  known  to 
remain  sober,  when  all  his  tribe,  and  many  whites  among  them,  had  all  been 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  drunkenness  together.  In  the  year  1773,  at  the 
head  of  about  40  warriors,  he  marched  agamst  the  Chocktaws  of  West  Flor- 
ida. What  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition  we  have  not  learned.  We  may 
have  again  occasion  to  notice  ChLv4xo, 


CHAPTER  V. 

MoFCACHTAPE,  the  Yttzoo — Xarrative  of  hit  adventures  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — Gravd* 
SUN,  chief  of  the  Ifalchei — Receives  great  injustice  from  the  French — Concerts  their 
destruction — 700  French  are  cut  off — War  with  them — The  Natchei  destroyed  in  their 
turn — Great-mortar — M'Gillivray — His  birth  and  education — Visits  J^ew  York 
— Troubles  of  his  nation — His  death — Tame-king — Mad-dog. 

MONCACHTAPE  was  a  Yazoo,  whose  name  signified,  in  the  language  of 
that  nation,  kiUer  of  pain  and  fatigue.  How  well  he  deserved  this  name,  the 
sequel  will  unfold.  He  was  well  known  to  the  historian  Du  PratCy  about 
1760,  and  it  was  Qwing  to  his  singular  good  intelligence,  that  that  traveller 
was  able  to  add  much  valuable  information  to  his  work.  "  This  man .  (says 
Du  Pratz*)  was  remarkable  for  his  solid  understanding  and  elevation  of 
sentiment ;  and  I  may  justly  compare  him  to  those  first  Greeks,  who  travelled 
chiefly  into  the  east,  to  examine  the  manners  and  customs  of  dififerent  nations, 
and  to  communicate  to  their  fellow  citizens,  upon  their  return,  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  acquired."  He  was  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  the 
Interpreter^  as  he  could  communicate  with  several  other  nations,  having  gained 
a  knowledge  of  their  languages.  Monsieur  Du  Pratz  used  great  endeavors 
among  the  nations  upon  the  Mississippi,  to  learn  their  origin,  or  from  whence 
they  came ;  and  observes  concerning  it,  **  All  that  I  could  learn  fi^m  them 
was,  that  they  came  fit>m  between  the  north  and  the  sun-setting ;  and  this 
account  they  uniformly  adhere  to,  whenever  they  give  any  account  of  their 
origin."  This  was  unsatisfactory  to  him,  and  in  his  exertions  to  find  some  one 
that  could  inform  him  better,  he  met  with  Moneachtapt,  The  following  is  the 
result  of  his  communications  in  his  own  words: — 

**I  had  lost  my  wife,  and  all  tlie  children  whom  I  had  by  her,  when  I 
undertook  my  ioumey  towards  the  sun-rising.  I  set  out  from  my  village 
contrary  to  the  mclination  of  all  my  relations,  and  went  first  to  the  Chicasaws, 
our  friends  and  neighbors.  I  continued  among  them  several  days,  to  inform 
myself  whether  thev  knew  whence  we  all  came,  or,  at  leaM,  whence  they 
themselves  came;  they,  who  were  our  elders;  since  from  them  came  the 
language  of  the  country.  As  they  could  not  inform  me,  I  proceeded  on  my 
journey.  I  reached  the  country  of  the  Chaouanous,  and  afterwards  went  up 
ihe  Wabash,  or  Ohio,  near  to  its  source,  which  js  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations.  I  left  them,  however,  towards  the  north ;  and,  during:  the 
winter,  which,  in  that  country,  is  very  severe  an4  very  lon|^,  I  lived  in  a  village 
of  the  Albenaquis,  where  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  somewhat 
older  than  myself,  who  promised  to  conduct  me,  the  following  spring,  to  the 
great  water.  Accordingly,  when  the  snows  were  melted,  and  the  weather  was 
settled,  we  proceeded  eastward,  and,  after  several  days'  journey,  1  at  length 
flaw  the  great  water,  which  filled  me  with  such  joy  and  admiration,  that  1 
could  not  speak.  Night  drawing  on,  we  took  up  our  lodging  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  water,  which  was  sorely  vexed  by  the  wind,  and  made  so  great  a 
noise  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Next  day,  the  ebbing  and  fiowinff  of  the  water 
filled  me  with  great  apprehension ;  but  my  companion  quieted  my  fears,  by 
SMuring  me  that  the  water  observed  certain  bounds,  both  in  advancing  and 

*  Hilt.  Lottiiiaaa,  ii.  ISl. 
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retiring.  Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  viewing  the  great  water,  we  returned 
to  the  village  of  the  Abenaquis,  where  I  continued  the  following  winter ;  and, 
after  the  snows  were  melted,  my  companion  and  I  went  and  view^  the  great  fidl 
of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  at  Niagara,  which  was  distant  from  the  village  several 
daytf'  journey.  The  view  of  this  Cfreat  fall,  at  first,  made  mv  hair  stand  on  end, 
and  my  heart  almost  leap  out  of  its  place ;  but  afterwards,  before  1  left  it,  I 
had  the  courage  to  walk  under  iL  Next  day,  we  took  the  shortest  road  to  the 
Ohio,  and  my  companion  and  J,  cutting  down  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
we  formed  it  into  a  pettiaugre,  which  served  to  conduct  me  down  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi,  after  which,  with  much  difficulty,  1  went  up  our  small 
river,  and  at  length  arrived  safe  among  my  relations,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see 
me  in  good  health. — ^This  journey,  instead  of  satisfying,  only  served  to  excite 
my  curiosity.  Our  old  men,  for  several  years,  bad  told  me  that  the  ancient 
speech  informed  them  that  the  red  men  of  the  north  came  originally  much 
higher  and  much  farther  than  the  source  of  the  River  Missouri ;  and,  as  I  bad 
longed  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  land  from  whence  our  fint  Athers  came, 
I  took  my  precautions  for  my  journey  westwards.  Having  provided  a  small 
quantity  of  com,  Iproceeded  up  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Mississippi, 
dll  I  came  to  the  Ohia  I  went  up  ajon^  the  bank  of  this  last  river,  about  trie 
fourth  part  of  a  day's  journey,  that  I  might  be  able  to  cross  it  without  being 
carried  into  the  Mississippi.  There  I  fonned  a  cajeux,  or  raft  of  canes,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  I  passed  over  the  river;  and  next  day  meeting  with  a  herd 
of  bufialoes  in  the  meadows,  I  killed  a  fat  one,  and  took  from  it  the  fillets,  the 
bunch,  and  the  tongue.  Soon  afler,  I  arrived  among  the  Tamaroas,  a  village 
of  the  nation  of  the  Illinois,  where  I  rested  several  days,  and  then  proceeded 
northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  which,  afler  it  enters  the  great  river, 
niDS  for  a  considerable  time  without  intermixing  its  muddy  waters  with  the 
clear  stream  of  the  other.  Having  crossed  the  Mississippi,  I  went  up  the 
Missouri,  along  its  northern  bank,  and,  after  several  days'  journey,  I  arrived  at 
the  nation  of  Uie  Missouris,  where  I  staid  a  long  time  to  learn  the  language 
that  is  spoken  bevond  them.  In  ^ing  idong  the  Missouri,  I  passed  throu^ 
meadows  a  whole  day's  journey  m  length,  which  were  quite  covered  with 
bufialoea. 

**  When  the  cold  was  past,  and  the  snows  were  melted,  I  continued  my  jour- 
nev  up  alon^  the  Missouri,  till  I  came  to  the  nation  of  the  west,  or  the  Canzos. 
Anerwards,  in  consequence  of  directions  from  them,  I  proceeded  in  the  same 
course  near  30  days,  and  at  lensth  I  met  with  some  of  t^  nation  of  the  Otters^ 
who  were  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  and  were  surprised  to  see  me  aione. 
I  continued  with  the  hiUiters  two  or  three  days,  and  then  accompanied  one  of 
them  and  his  wife,  who  was  near  her  time  of  lying  in,  to  theu*  village,  which 
linr  far  off*  betwixt  the  north  and  west  We  continued  our  journey  along  the 
Missouri  for  nine  days,  and  then  we  marched  directly  northwards  for  five 
days  more,  when  we  came  to  the  fine  river,  which  runs  westward  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  Missouri.  We  proceeded  down  this  river  a  whole 
day,  and  then  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Otters,  who  received  me  with  as 
much  kindness  as  if  I  had  been  of  their  own  nation.  A  f»w  days  afler,  I 
joined  a  party  of  the  Otters,  who  were  going  to  carry  a  caluoiet  of  peace  to  a 
nation  beyond  them,  and  we  embarked  in  a  pettiaugre,  and  vvent  down  the 
river  ft>r  18  days,  landing  now  and  then  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  nation  who  were  at  peace  with  the  Otters,  I  staid  with 
them  till  the  cold  was  passed,  that  I  might  learn  their  language,  which  was 
common  to  most  of  the  nations  that  lived  beyond  them. 

^  The  cold  was  hardly  gone,  when  I  again  embarked  on  the  fine  river,  and 
in  my  course  I  met  with  several  nations,  vrith  whom  I  generally  staid  but  one 
sight,  till  I  arrived  at  the  nation  that  is  but  one  di^'s  ioumev  Grom  the  great 
water  on  the  west  This  nation  live  in  the  woods  about  the  distance  of  a 
league  from  the  river,  from  their  apprehension  of  bearded  men,  who  c(»ne 
upon  their  coasts  in  flofUing  villages,  and  carry  off  their  children  to  make 
slaves  of  them.  These  men  wer^  described  to  be  white,  with  long  black 
beards  that  came  down  to  their  bieast ;  they  were  tfaiek  and  short,  had  larse 
heads,  which  were  covered  with  cloth ;  they  were  always  dressed,  even  in  the 
neatest  beats :  theur  clothes  f^  down  to  the  middle  of  their  legs,  which,  with 
4» 
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their  feet,  were  covered  with  red  or  yellow  BtufE  Their  arms  made  a  gn^at 
fire  and  a  great  noise ;  and  when  they  saw  themaelvea  outnumbered  by  red 
men,  they  retired  on  board  their  large  pettiaugre,  their  number  sometiines 
amounting  to  thirty,  but  never  more. 

**  Those  strangers  came  from  the  sun-setting,  in  search  of  a  yellow  stinking 
wood,  which  dyes  a  fine  yellow  color ;  but  the  people  of  this  nation,  that  they 
might  not  be  tempted  to  visit  them,  had  destroyed  all  those  kind  of  trees. 
Two  other  nations  in  their  neighborhood,  however,  having  no  other  wood, 
could  not  destroy  the  trees,  and  were  still  visited  by  the  strangers ;  and  being 
greatly  incommoded  by  them,  had  invited  their  allies  to  assist  them  in-  making 
an  attack  upon  them,  the  next  time  they  should  return.^  The  following  sum- 
mer I  accoidingly  joined  in  this  expedition,  and,  after  travelling  iive  long  days' 
journey,  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  bearded  men  usually  landed,  where 
we  waited  seventeen  days  for  their  arrival.  The  red  men,  by  my  advice, 
placed  themselves  in  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  strangerB,  and  accordingly 
when  they  landed  to  cut  the  wood,  we  were  so  suecessful  as  to  kill  eleven  of 
them,  the  rest  immediately  escaping  on  board  two  large  pettiaagrea,  and  flying 
westward  upon  the  great  water. 

*^  Upon  examining  those  whom  we  had  killed,  we  found  them  much  smaller 
than  ourselves,  and  very  white ;  they  had  a  large  head,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  crown  the  hair  was  very  long ;  their  head  was  wrapt  in  a  great  many  folds 
of  stuff,  and  their  clothes'  seem^  to  be  made  neither  of  wool  nor  nlk ;  they 
were  very  sofl,  and  of  different  colors.  Two  only,  of  the  eleven  who  were 
slain,  had  fire-arms,  with  powder  and  ball  I  tried  their  nieces,  and  found 
that  they  were  much  heavier  than  yours,  and  did  not  kill  at  so  great  a 
distance. 

**  After  this  expedition,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  proceeding  on  my  journey, 
and,  with  that  design,  I  let  the  red  men  return  home,  and  joined  myself  to 
those  who  inhabited  more  westward  on  the  coast,  with  whom  I  travelled 
along  the  shore  of  the  great  water,  which  bends  directly  betwixt  the  north 
and  the  sun-setting.  When  I  arrived  at  the  villages  of  my  fbUow-travellers, 
where  I  found  the  days  veir  long,  and  the  nights  very  short,  I  was  advised  by 
the  old  men  to  give  over  aU  thoughts  of  continuing  my  journey.  They  told 
me  that  the  land  extended  stiU  a  long  way  in  a  direction  between  the  north 
and  sun-setting,  after  which  it  ran  directly  west,  and  at  length  was  cut  by  the 
great  water  from  north  to  south.  One  of  them  added,  that,  when  he  was 
young,  he  knew  a  very  old  man  who  had  seen  that  distant  land  before  it  was 
eat  away  by  the  great  water,  and  that  when  the  great  water  was  low,  many 
rocks  still  appeured  in  those  parts.  Finding  it,  therefore,  impracticable  to 
proceed  much  further,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  the  want 
of  game,  I  returned  by  the  same  route  by  which  I  had  set  out;  and,  reducing 
my  whole  travels  westward  to  days*  journeys,  I  compute  that  they  would 
have  empk)yed  me  36  moons ;  but,  on  account  of  my  frequent  delays,  it  vna 
^ve  vears  before  I  returned  to  my  relations  among  the  Yazoos." 

Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  the  famous  traveller  Moncaddape^  which  seems 
to  have  satisfied  Du  PratZy  that  the  Indians  came  from  the  continent  of  Asia, 
by  way  ofBtknnfft  Straits.  And  he  soon  after  left  him,  and  returned  to  his 
own  country.  It  would  have  been  gratifying,  could  we  have  known  more  of 
the  history  of  this  very  intelligent  man.  The  same  author  brings  also  to  our 
knowledge  a  chief  called 

GRAND-SUN,  chief  of  the  Natchez.  Although  Sun  was  a  common  name 
for  all  chiefs  of  that  nation,  this  chief  was  particularly  distinffuished  in  the  first 
war  with  the  French,  which  exhibits  the  compass  of  our  information  concem- 
uig  hun,  and  which  wepurpose  here  to  dcetch.  He  was  brother  to  the  great 
warrior,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  Stuno-serpent,  and  like  him 
was  a  friend  to  the  whites,  untO  the  haughty,  orerhearing  disposition  of  one 
man  brought  destruction  and  rum  on  their  whole  colony.  This  affair  took 
place  in  the  year  1729.  The  residence  of  the  QrandrMun  was  near  the  French 
post  of  Natchez,  where  he  had  a  beautiful  village  called  the  WhiU  Apple*  M. 
ik  Chopari  had  been  reinstated  in  the  command  of  the  post,  whence  he  was 
far  a  time  removed  by  reason  of  misconduct,  and  his  abominable  injustk^  to 
the  Indians  became  more  conspicuous  afterwards  than  before.    To  gratilQ^  ^'' 
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pride  and  avarice,  he  had  projected  the  buildinff  of  an  elegant  village,  and 
none  appeared  to  suit  his  purpose  so  well  as  the  White  Apple  of  the  Grand- 
sun,  He  sent  for' the  chief  to  his  fort,  and  unhesitatingly  told  him  that  his 
village  must  be  immediately  given  up  to  him,  for  he  had  resolved  to  erect  one 
a  league  square  upon  the  same  ground,  and  that  he  must  remove  elsewhere. 
The  great  chief  stifled  his  surprise,  and  modestlv  replied,  ^  That  his  ancestors 
had  lived  in  that  village  for  as  many  vears  as  there  were  hairs  in  his  double 
cue,  and,  dierefore,  it  was  good  that  they  should  continue  there  still."  When 
this  was  interpreted  to  the  commandant,  he  showed  himself  in  a  rage,  and 
threatened  the  chief,  that,  unless  he  moved  from  his  village  speedily,  he 
would  have  cause  of  repentance.  Grcmd-sun  left  the  fort,  and  said  he  would 
assemble  his  counsellors,  and  hold  a  talk  upon  it 

In  this  council,  which  actually  assembled,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  before  the 
conmiandant  their  hard  situation,  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 
com,  which  then  was  just  beginning  to  shoot  from  the  ground,  and  many 
other  articles  on  which  they  were  to  depend  ibr  subsistence.  But,  on  urging 
these  strong  reasons,  they  met  only  witli  abuse,  and  a  more  peremptory  order 
to  remove  immediately.  This  the  Grand-sun  reported  to  the  council,  and 
they  saw  all  was  lost^  unless,  by  some  stratagem,  they  should  rid  themselves 
of  the  tyrant  Chnpart,  which  was  their  final  decision.  The  ^cret  was  con- 
fided to  none  but  the  old  men.  To  gain  time,  an  offer  was  to  be  made  to  the 
avaricious  commandant,  of  tribute,  in  case  he  would  permit  them  to  remain 
on  their  land  uiitil  their  harvest.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Indiana 
set  about  maturing  their  plan  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Bundles  of  sticks 
Were  sent  to  the  suns  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  their  import  explained  to 
them  by  the  faithful  messengers.  Each  bundle  contained  as  many  sticks  as 
days  which  were  to  pass  before  the  massacre  of  all  the  French  in  the  Natchez. 
And  that  no  mistake  should  arise  in  regard  to  the  fixed  day,  every  morning  a 
stick  was  drawn  from  the  bundle  and  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  day  of  the  last 
stick  was  that  of  the  execution. 

The  security  of  the  wicked,  in  the  midst  Of  their  wickedness,  and  their 
deafness  to  repeated  warnings,  though  a  standing  example  before  them  upon 
the  pages  of  all  history,  yet  we  know  of  but  few  instances  where  they  nave 
profited  by  it.    I  need  cite  no  examples ;  our  pages  are  full  of  them. 

The  breast  of  women,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized,  cannot  bear  the 
thoughts  of  revenge  and  death  to  prey  upon  them  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time  as  men.  And.  as  in  the  last  case,  I  need  not  produce  examples ;  on  our 
pages  will  be  found  many. 

A  female  sun  having,  by  accident,  understood  the  secret  design  of  her  peo- 

Ele,  panly  out  of  resentment  for  their  keeping  it  from  her,  and  partly  from 
er  attachment  to  the  French,  resolved  to  make  it  known  to  them.  But  so 
fiitally  secure  was  the  commandant,  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  her  messen- 
^rs,  and  threatened  others  of  his  own  people  with  chastisement,  if  they  con- 
tmued  such  intimations.  But  the  great  council  of  so  many  suns,  and  other 
motions  of  their  wise  men,  justly  alarmed  many,  and  their  complaints  to  the 
commandant  were  urged,  until  seven  of  his  own  people  were  put  in  irons,  to 
dispel  their  fears.  And  that  he  might  the  more  vaunt  himself  upon  their  fean^ 
he  sent  his  interpreter  to  demand  of  the  Grand^sun,  whether  he  was  about  to 
&1]  upon  the  French  with  his  warriors.  To  dissemble,  in  such  a  case,  was 
only  to  be  expected  from  the  chief,  and  the  interpreter  reported  to  the  com- 
mandant as  he  desired,  which  caused  him  to  value  himself  upon  his  former 
contempt  of  his  people's  fears. 

Th^  30th  of  November,  1729,  at  length  came,  and  with  it  the  massacre  of 
near  700  people,  being  all  the  French  of  Natchez.  Not  a  man  escaped.  It 
being  upon  the  eve  of  St  Andrtw^s  day,  facilitated  the  execution  of  the  horrid 
design.  In  such  contempt  was  M.  Chopart  bekl,  that  the  suns  would  allow  no 
wairior  to  kill  him,  but  one  whom  they  considered  a  mean  person.  He  vras 
anned  only  with  a  wooden  tomahawk,  and  with  such  a  contemptible  weapon, 
wielded  by  as  contemptible  a  person,  was  M.  Chopart  pursued  m>m  his  house 
into  his  garden,  and  there  met  his  death. 

The  design  of  the  Gntnd^un  and  his  allies  was,  to  have  followed  up  their 
success  until  all  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Louisiana.    But  some  tribes 
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would  not  aid  in  it,  and  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  promptly  seconded  bj  the 
people  of  New  Orleans,  shomy  after  nearly  auiiiiiilated  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Natchez.  The  Choctaws  offered  themselves,  to  the  number  of  15  or  1600 
men,  and,  in  the  following  February,  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Natch- 
ez, and  were  shortly  after  joined  by  the  French,  and  encamped  near  the  old 
fort,  then  in  possession  of  the  Grand-sun,  Here  flags  passed  between  them, 
and  terms  oi  peace  were  agreed  upon,  which  were  very  honorable  to  the 
Indians ;  but,  in  tlie  following  night,  they  decamped,  taking  all  their  prisoners 
and  baggage,  leaving  nothing  but  the  cannons  of  the  fort  and  balls  behind  them. 
Some  titne  now  passed  before  the  French  could  ascertain  the  retreat  of  the 
Natchez.  At  length,  they  learned  that  they  had  crossed  the  Mississiupi,  and 
settled  upon  the  west  side,  near  180  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Red  River. 
Here  they  built  a  fort,  and  remained  quietly  until  the  next  year. 

The  weakness  of  tiie  colony  caused  the  inhabitants  to  resign  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  king,  who  soon  sent  over  a  sufficient  force,  added  to  those 
Btill  in  the  country,  to  humble  the  Natchez.  They  were  accordmgly  invested 
in  their  fort,  and,  struck  with  consternation  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
French,  seem  to  have  lost  their  former  prudence.  They  made  a  desperate 
sally  upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  They 
then  attempted  to  gain  time  by  negotiation,  as  thev  had  the  year  before,  but 
could  not  escape  irom  the  vigilance  of  the  French  officer ;  yet  the  attempt 
was  made,  and  many  were  killed,  very  few  escaped,  and  the  greater  number 
driven  within  their  fort.  Mortarf.  were  used  by  their  enemies  in  this  siege, 
and  tlie  third  bomb,  falling  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  made  great  havocL 
but  still  greater  consternation.  Drowned  b^  the  cries  of  the  women  ana 
children,  Grand^sun  caused  the  sign  of  capitulation  to  be  given.  Himself^ 
with  the  rest  of  his  company,  were  carried  prisoners  to  New  Orleans,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  An  increasing  infection  caused  the  women  and  children 
to-be  taken  out  and  employed  as  slaves  on  the  king's  plantations;  among 
whom  was  the  woman  who  Imd  used  every  endeavor  to  notify  the  command- 
ant, Chapartj  of  the  intended  massacre,  and  fix>m  whom  the  particulars  of  the 
affiiir  were  learned.  Her  name  was  Shing-arm,  These  slaves  were  shordy 
after  embarked  for  St.  Domingo,  entirely  to  rid  the  country  of  the  Natchez.* 
The  men,  it  is  probable,  were  all  put  to  death. 

GREIAT-MORTAR,  or  Yah'yahrtustanagej  was  a  very  celebrated  Muskogee 
chief^  who,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  was  in  the  French  interest,  and 
received  his  supplies  firom  their  -garrison  at  Alabama,  which  was  not  far  dis- 
tant from  his  place  of  abode,  called  OkckoL  There  was  a  time  when  he 
inclined  to  the  English,  and  but  for  tlie  very  haughty  and  imprudent  conduct 
of  the  superintendent  of  Lidian  effiurs,  among  them,  might  have  been  re- 
claimed, and  the  dismal  period  of  massacres  which  ensued  averted.  At  a 
great  council,  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  for  the  object  of  regaining 
their  favor,  the  pipe  of  peace,  when  passing  around,  was  refused  to  Great- 
mortary  because  he  had  favored  the  French.  This,  with  much  other  ungener- 
ous treatment,  caused  him  ever  after  to  hate  the  English  name.  As  the  super- 
intendent was  making  a  speech,  which  doubtless  contained  severe  and  bard 
sayinn  against  his  red  hearers,  another  chie^  called  the  Tobacco-eatery  sprung 
upon  his  feet,  and  darting  his  tomahawk  at  him,  it  fortunately  missed  him,  but 
•tuck  in  a  plank  just  above  his  head.  Yet  he  would  have  been  immediately 
killed,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  friendly  warrior.  Had  this  first  blow  been 
efiectual,  every  Englishman  present  would  have  been  immediately  put  to  death. 
Soon  afler,  Great-mortar  caused  his  people  to  fall  upon  the  English  traders,  and 
they  muidored  ten.  Fourteen  of  the  inhabitants  of  Longcane,  a  settlement  near 
Ninety-six,  |  next  were  his  victims.  He  now  received  a  commission  ftt>m  the 
French,  and  the  better  to  enlist  theCberokees  and  others  in  his  cause,  removed 
with  his  family  far  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  upon  a  river,  by  which  he 
«ould  receive  supplies  from  the  fort  at  Alabama.  Neither  the  French  nor 
Qreat-^mortar  were  deceived  in  the  advantage  of  their  newly-chosen  position; 
finr  young  waniors  joined  him  there  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  fiist  becoming 


*  Mom.  Du  Pratx,  Hist,  de  Loaimaoa,  tome  i.  ob.  zii. 

t  So  called  beeaiue  it  was  96  mile*  from  lbs  Gbotokae.    Adair^ 
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a  general  rendezvous  for  all  the  Mifisissippi  Indiana.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  the  Euelish,  the  Chickasaws  in  their  interest  plucked  up  this  Bohon  upas 
before  its  branches  were  yet  extended.  They  fell  upon  them  by  surprise, 
killed  the  brother  of  Great-moriar,  and  completely  destroyed  the  design.  He 
fled,  not  to  his  native  place,  but  to  one  from  whence  he  could  best  annoy  the 
English  settlements,  and  commenced  anew  the  work  of  death.  Augusta,  in 
Georgia,  and  many  scattering  settlements  were  destroyed.*  Those  ravages 
were  continued  until  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Chromi,  in  1761,  as  we  have  narrated. 

We  have  next  to  notice  a  chief,  king,  or  emperor  as  he  was  at  different 
times  entided,  whose  omission,  in  a  biographical  work  upon  the  Indians,  would 
incur  as  much  criminality,  on  the  part  of  the  biograpner,  as  an  omission  of 
Buc^DongthdaSy  White-eutSy  Pipe,  or  Ockonottota ;  yea,  even  more.    We  mean 

ALEXANDER  M'GILLI VRAY,  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous, if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  chiefs  that  has  ever  borne  that  title  among 
fne  Creeks;  at  least,  since  they  have  been  known  to  the  Europeans.  He 
flourished  during  biUf  of  the  last  centurv,  and  such  was  the  exalted  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  styled  him  *'king  of  kings.** 
His  mother  was  his  predecessor,  and  the  governess  of  the  nation,  and  he  had 
several  sisters,  who  married  leading  men.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he 
came  in  chief  sachem  by  the  usages  of  his  ancestors,  but  such  was  his  disinter- 
ested patriotism,  that  he  left  it  to  the  nation  to  say  whether  he  should  succeed 
to  the  sachemship.  The  people  elected  him  **  emperor."  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Creeks  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  wbb  in  the  British  interest 
After  the  peace,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Americans,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  renounce  his  public  life,  and  reside  in  the  U.  States,  but  was  hindered 
b^  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen,  to  remain  ampng  them,  and 
du^ct  their  affairs. 

His  residence,  according  to  General  MQfinij^  who  married  his  sister,  was 
near  TaUaliassee,  about  half  a  league  from  what  wnii  formerly  Fort  Toulouse. 
He  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  and  owned  60  negroes,  each  of  whom  he  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  habitation,  whk:h  gave  his  estate  the  appearance  of  a 
little  town.  I 

M*GUl%vrav  was  a  son  of  aa  Englishman  of  that  name  who  married  a  Creek 
woman,  and  hence  v?bs  what  is  called  a  half  breed.  He  was  bom  about  1739, 
and,  at  the  age  often,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  school  in  Charleston,  where  he 
was  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Farqukar  M*GiU{vrayj  who  was  a  relation  of  his  father. 
His  tutor  was  a  Mr.  SheetL  He  learned  the  Latin  language  under  the  toitioa 
of  Mr.  Wmiam  Henderson,  aflerwards  somewhat  eminent  among  the  critics  in 
London.  When  young  jiPGUlivray  was  17,  he  vras  put  into  a  counting-bouse 
in  Savannah,  but  mercantile  affairs  had  not  so  many  charms  as  books,  and  he 
spent  all  the  time  he  could  get,  in  reading  histories  and  other  works  of  useful- 
ness. Afler  a  short  time,  his  father  took  tiim  home,  where  his  superior  talents 
soon  began  to  develop  themselves,  and  his  promotion  followed.  He  was  often 
S^led  genera],  which  commission,  it  is  said,  he  actually  held  under  Charies 
III.,  king  of  Spain.    This  was,  probably,  before  he  was  elected  emperor. 

To  be  a  littie  more  particular  with  this  distinguished  man,  I  will  hazard  a 
repetition  of  some  facts,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  account  of  him  as  recorded 
by  one  §  who  resided  long  with  him,  and  consequently  knew  him  well.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Creek  woman,  of  the  family  of  the  Wind,  whose  father  was  an 
officer  in  the  French  service,  stationed  at  Fort  Toulouse,  near  the  nation  of  the 
Alabamas.  This  officer,  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  became  acquainted  with 
the  mother  of  our  chie(  whom  he  married.  They  had  five  children,  two  boys 
and  three  girls.  Only  one  of  the  bovs  lived  to  grow  up.  As  amonff  other 
tribes,  so  among  the  Creeks,  the  children  belong  to  the  mother ;  and  when 
AfGUUvrmfs  father  desired  to  send  him  to  Charleston  to  get  an  education,  he 
was  obliged  first  to  get  the  mother's  consent  This,  it  seems,  was  easily 
obtained,  and  young  ATGUlwray  was  put  there,  where  he  acquired  a  good 

*  Adab^M  HiiL  N.  American  Iiidiani,  264,  &c. 

t  Memoire  ou  coup-d'oeil  rapide  aur  mes  diffferens  voyaEOt  et  mon  s^joor  dani  la  nation 
Creek,  p.  27.  X  Ibid.  %  General  BiUfort, 
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education.  He  did  not  return  for  some  time  to  his  nation,  which  was  at  the 
commenccmcut  of  tlie  revolutionary  war;  and  he  then  went, commissioned  by 
the  royalists,  to  invite  his  countrymen  to  a  treaty  upon  tho  fronders,  and  to 
unite  tliem  against  the  rebels.*  He  generally  spoke  the  English  language, 
which  was  not  pleasing  to  his  mother,  who  would  not  speak  itf 

After  tlie  war  he  became  attached  to  the  Americans,  and  although  the  bor- 
derers caused  frequent  troubles,  yet  be  made  and  renewed  treaties  with  them. 
In  1790,  he  came  to  New  York  with  29  of  his  chiefs.  Owing  to  some  misun- 
derstanding, he  had  refused  to  treat  at  Rock  Lauding  a  short  time  before, 
where  commissioners  from  the  U.  States  had  attended ;  and  the  government, 
iustly  fearing  a  rupture,  unless  a  speedy  reconciliation  should  take  place, 
despatched  Colonel  Marinus  Wilki  into  the  Creek  country,  with  a  pacific  letter 
to  General  ATGUlivray,  He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  the  chiefs  arrived 
in  New  York  23  July,  1790.  J  They  were  conducted  to  the  residence  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  General  JSTfiox,  who  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  tlie 
president  of  the  U.  States,  and  introduced  them  to  him.  President  Washings 
ton  received  tliem  "in  a  very  handsome  manner,  congratulated  them  on  their 
safe  arrival,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  tlie  interview  would  prove  beneficial 
both  to  the  U.  States  and  to  the  Creek  nation."  They  next  visited  the  governor 
of  the  state,  fh>m  whom  they  received  a  most  condial  welcome.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  City  Tavern,  where  they  dined  in  company  with  Genend 
Knox,  and  other  officers  of  government  A  correspondence  between  Governor 
Tdfair,  of  Georgia,  and  ^Alexander  M*GiUvary,  Esq."  probably  opened  the 
way  for  a  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  a  settlement  of  difficulties.  From 
the  following  extract  from  M*GiUwrmf»  letter,  a  very  just  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  state  of  the  affiiirs  of  his  nation  previous  to  his  visit  to  Ni  av  York.  ^'la 
answer  to  yours,  I  have  to  observe,  that,  as  a  peace  was  not  concluded  on 
between  us  at  the  Rock-landing  meeting,  your  demand  for  property  taken  by 
our  warriors  from  off  the  disputed  lands  cannot  be  admitted.  We,  also,  have 
had  our  losses,  by  captures  made  by  your  people.  We  are  willing  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  you,  but  you  must  not  expect  extraordinary  concessions  firom  ua. 
In  order  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  to  finally  determine 
the  war,  I  am  willing  to  concede,  in  some  measure,  if  you  are  disposed  to  treat 
on  the  ground  of  mutual  concession.  It  will  save  trouble  and  expense,  if  the 
negotiations  are  managed  in  the  nation.  Any  person  from  you  can  -be  assured 
of  personal  safety  and  friendly  treatment  in  this  country."  It  was  dated  at 
Little  Tellass^e,  «30  March,  1790,  and  directed  to  '^  His  Excellency  Edward 
Tdfaxr,  Esq."  and  signed  ^Jikx.  M'GiUwray/* 

This  chief  seems  afterwards  to  have  met  vrith  the  censure  of  his  people,  at 
least  some  of  them,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  J^bdosh  recently ;  and  was 
doubdess  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  designing  whites,  to  treat  for  the 
disposal  of  his  lands,  against  the  general  voice  of  his  nation.  One  Botcies,  a 
white  man,  led  the  councils  in  opposition  to  his  proceedings,  and,  for  a  time, 
MGiUioray  absented  himself  from  his  own  tribe.  In  1792,  his  party  took 
Bowles  prisoner,  and  sent  him  out  of  tho  country,  and  solicited  the  general  to 
return.  §  To  this  he  consented,  and  they  became  more  attached  to  him  than 
eyer.  He  now  endeavored  to  better  their  condition  by  the  introduction  of 
teachers  among  them.  In  an  advertisement  for  a  teacher,  in  the  summer  of 
1792,  he  styles  himself  emperor  of  the  Creek  nation.  His  quiet  was  soon 
disturbed,  and  the  fiunous  John  WcdUy  the  same  summer,  with  500  warriors, 
Creeks,  aqd  five  towns  of  the  Chickamawagas,  committed  many  depredations. 
The  Spaniards  were  supposed  to  be  the  movers  of  the  hostile  party.  M^QH- 
Iwray  died  at  Pensacola,  February  17,  1793,  ||  and  is  thus  noticed  Ufi  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette :—« This  idolized  chief  of  the  Creeks  styled  himself 
king  of  kings.    But,  alas,  he  could  neither  restrain  the  meanest  fellow  of  his 


•  MUfori,  323.  3$i.  f  See  Holmes,  Aroer.  Annals,  ii.  384. 

X  Colonel  WiUeVt  Narrative,  112.  "  They  were  received  with  great  •plendor  by  the  Tam- 
many Society,  in  the  dress  of  their  order,"  on  their  landing.    B>. 

^  In  1791,  this  Bowles,  with  five  chiefs,  was  in  England,  and  we  find  this  notice  of  him  la 
the  European  Magazine  of  that  year,  vol.  19.  p.  268  : — <'  The  ambassadors  consisted  of  two 
Creeks,  and  of  Mr.  Bowles,  (a  native  of  Maryland|  who  ii  a  Creek  by  adoption,  and  ibe  pres- 
ent general  of  that  nation,)  and  three  Cberokees.  |  M^fori,  3^6. 
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nation  fiom  the  oonMnission  of  a  crime,  nor  punish  him  after  he  had  commit- 
ted it !  He  might  persuade  or  advise,  aU  the  good  an  Indian  kin^  or  chief 
can  do.**  This  is,  generally  speaking,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  chie&;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  chieft  of 
different  tribes  exercise  very  different  sway  over  their  people,  according  as 
such  chief  is  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  sovemment,  by  nature  or  circum- 
stance. There  is  great  absurdity  in  applymg  the  name  or  title  of  king  to 
Indian  chiefs,  as  that  title  is  commonly  understood.  The  first  Europeans 
conferred  the  title  upon  those  who  appeared  most  prominent,  in  their  firet 
discoveries,  for  want  of  another  more  appropriate ;  or,  perhaps,  they  had 
another  reason,  namely,  that  of  magnifying  their  own  exploits  on  their  retiun 
to  their  own  countries,  by  reporting  their  interviews  witn,  or  conquests  over, 
**  many  kings  of  an  unknown  country.** 

Contemporary  with  General  M^GiUivnnf  was  a  chief  called  the 

TAME-KING,  whose  residence  was  among  the  Upper  Creeks,  in  1791 ; 
and  he  is  noticed  in  our  public  documents  of  that  year,  as  a  conspicuous  chief 
in  matters  connected  with  establishing  the  southern  boundary.  At  this  time 
one  BowUsjan  English  trader,  had  great  influence  among  the  Lower  Creeks^ 
and  used  great  endeavors,  by  putting  himself  fbrward  as  their  chief,  to  enlist 
all  the  nations  in  opposition  to  the  Americans.  He  had  made  large  promises  to 
the  Upper  Creeks,  to  induce  them  not  to  hear  to  the  American  commissioners 
They  so  far  listened  to  him,  aS  to  consent  to  receive  his  talk,  and  accordingly 
the  chiefs  of  the  upper  and  lower  towns  met  at  a  place  called  the  Half-way' 
house^  where  thev  expected  BowUs  in  person,  or  some  letters  containing  definite 
statements.  When  the  chiefs  bad  assembled,  7\imt-kirw  and  Mad-dog^  of  the 
upper  towns,  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  lower,  ^  whether  wty  had  taken  BouM^ 
talks,  and  where  the  letters  were  which  this  mat  man  had  sent  them,  and 
where  die  white  man  was,  to  read  them.**  An  Indian  in  BoitAts^s  employ  said, 
<^he  was  to  give  them  the  talk."  They  laughed  at  this^  and  said,  **  they  could 
hear  his  mouth  every  day ;  that  they  had  come  there  to  see  those  letters  and 
hear  them  read.**  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  upper  towns  now  lefl  the  coun- 
cil, which  was  about  the  termination  of  BotoUsra  successes.  He  was  shordy 
afterwards  obliged  to  abdicate,  as  we  have  already  declared  in  the  life  of 
M*Gillivray,  He  returned  again,  however,  after  visiting  8pain  and  England, 
and  spendmg  some  time  in  prison.* 

Mr.  EUicott  observes,!  that,  at  the  close  of  a  conference  with  sundry  tribes^ 
held  15  August,  1799,  in  which  objects  were  discussed  concerning  his  passage 
through  their  country,  that  **  the  business  appeared  to  terminate  as  favorably 
as  could  be  expectod,  and  the  Indians  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied ; 
but  I  nevertheless  had  my  doubts  of  their  sincerity,  from  the  depredations 
they  were  constantly  making  upon  our  horses,  which  began  upon  the 
Coeneuck,  and  bad  continued  ever  since ;  and  added  to  their  insolence,  from 
their  stealing  every  article  in  our  camp  they  could  lay  their  hands  on."  Mr. 
EUicoU  excepts  the  Upper  Creeks,  generally,  from  participating  m  these  rob* 
beries,  all  but  Tame-lung  and  bis  people. 

Though  we  have  named  7\ime'king  first,  yet  Mad-dog  was  quite  as  con- 
spicuous at  this  time.  His  son  fought  for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war,  and 
was  mentioned  by  General  Jadaon  as  an  active  and  valuable  chief  in  bis 
expeditions.  His  real  name  we  have  not  learned,  and  the  general  mentions 
him  only  as  Mad-dog's  son. 

In  the  case  of  the  boundary  already  mentioned,  the  surveyors  met  with  fre- 
quent difficulties  from  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom  were 
influenced  by  the  Spanish  governor,  Folchj  of  Louisiana.  Mad'dog  appeared 
their  friend,  and  undeceived  them  respecting  the  governor's  pretensions. 
A  conference  was  to  be  held  about  the  4  May,  between  the  Indians,  Governor 
FoUhj  and  the  American  commissioners.  The  place  of  meeting  was  to  be  upon 
Coenecuh  River,  near  the  southern  estuaiy  of  the  bay  of  Pensacola.    When 

*  He  was  confined  in  the  Moro  castle  in  the  Havana,  with  three  Cberokees  that  accom- 
paiiied  him.  This  was  in  1792.  It  was  said  that  this  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Uiiiled  Scales^ 
SotoUtf  was  with  the  Indians,  at  St.  Clair's  ddfew^L'-^Carty's  Muaeum,  zi.  40 1* 

t  In  bis  Joumali  214. 
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the  Americans  arrived  there,  Madrdog  met  them,  and  Infbrmed  Colonel 
HawkinSf  the  Indian  agent,  that  two  Indians  had  just  gone  to  the  Tallessees 
with  bad  talks  from  the  governor.  The  colonel  told  him  it  could  not  be  pos- 
sible. Shordy  after,  Mad-dog  asked  Colonel  Ha%okin»  and  Mr.  EUicoU^  the 
commissioner,  if  they  supposed  that  Governor  FoUh  would  attend  at  the  treaty  ; 
they  said,  ^  Most  assuredly .**  ^  JSTo^  returned  Mad-dog^  **  ht  will  not  attend,  ke 
knows  what  I  shall  say  to  him  about  his  crooked  talks.  His  tongue  is  forked^ 
and,  as  you  are  here,  he  will  be  ashamed  to  show  iL  If  he  stands  to  what  he  has 
told  us,  you  wiU  he  offended,  and  if  he  tells  us  thai  the  line  ought  to  be  marked,  he 
unll  contradict  himsdf:  but  he  will  do  neOher ;  he  will  not  come,"  It  turned  out 
as  Mad-dog  declareci.  When  it  was  found  that  the  governor  would  not  attend, 
the  chief  went  to  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  EUieott,  and,  by  way  of  pleasantry, 
said,  ^  fVell,  the  governor  has  not  come.  I  told  you  so.  A  man  with  ttvo  tongues 
can  only  speak  to  one  at  a  time."  This  observation  has  reference  to  the  gov- 
ernor's duplicity,  in  holding  out  to  the  Indians  his  determination  not  to  suffer 
a  survey  of  the  boundary,  while,  at  the  same  tipie,  he  pretended  to  the  Ameri- 
cans that  he  would  facilitate  it* 
Mad-dog  was  an  upper  town  Creek,  of  the  Tuckaabatohees  tribe. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Weatherford-^Hw  character  and  country — The  corner-stone  of  the  Creek  confed' 
eracy — Favors  the  designs  of  Tecumsth — Captures  Fort  Mimms — Dreadful  maa- 
satre — Subjection  of  the  Creeks — Weatkerfora  surrenders  himself — His  speeches — 
M*Intosb — j^ids  the  Americans — Battle  of  Autossee — Great  slaughter  of  the  Indians 
— Battle  of  the  Horse-shoe-bend — Lute  troubles  in  the  Creek  nation — JIflntosh  makes 
iUegal  sale  of  lands — Executed  for  breaking  the  laws  of  his  country — Menawwat 
— TusTKNuooE — Hawkins — Chilly  M'Intosh,  son  of  William— Marriage  of  his 
sister — Lovett. 

'  WEATHERFORD,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  war  chiefs  of  the  Creek 
nation,  demands  an  early  attention,  in  the  biographical  history  of  the  late  war. 
Mr.  Claibome,  in  his  Notes  on  the  War  in  the  South,  informs  us  that, 
^  among  the  first  who  entered  into  the  views  of  the  British  commissioners  was 
the  since  celebrated  Wealherford ; "  that  he  was  bom  in  the  Creek  nation,  and 
whose  "•  father  was  an  itinerant  pedler,  sordid,  treacherous,  and  revengeful ; 
his  mother  a  full-blooded  savage,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seminoles.  He  partook 
(says  the  same  author)  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  both  his  parents,  f  and 
engrafted,  on  the  stock  he  inherited  from  others,  many  that  were  peculiarly 
his  own.  With  avarice,  treachery,  and  a  thirst  for  blood,  he  combines  lust, 
ffluttony,  and  a  devotion  to  every  species  of  criminal  carousal.  (Fortune,  in 
her  freaks,  sometimes  gives  to  the  most  profligate  an  elevation  of  mind, 
which  she  denies  to  men  whose  propensiti^  are  the  most  vicious^  On 
fFeatherford  she  bestowed  genius,  eloquence,  and  courage.  The  flrst  of^  these 
qualities  enabled  him  to  conceive  great  desi^s,  the  last  to  execute  them ; 
while  eloquence,  bold,  impressive,  and  figurative,  furnished  him  with  a  pass- 
port to  the  favor  of  his  countrymen  and  followers.  Silent  and  reserved,  unless 
when  excited  by  some  great  occasion,  and  superior  to  the  weakness  of 
renderinff  himself  cheap  ny  the  frequency  of  his  addresses,  he  delivered  his 
opinions  out  seldom  in  council ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was  listened  to  with 
delight  and  approbation.  His  judgment  and  eloquence  had  secured  the 
respect  of  the  old ;  his  vices  made  him  the  idol  of  the  young  and  the  unprin- 
cipled." ''In  his  person,  tall,  straight,  and  well  proportioned ;  his  eye  black, 
hvely,  and  penetrating,  and  indicative  of  courage  and  enterprise ;  his  nose 
prominent,  thin,  and  elegant  in  its  formation ;  while  all  the  features  of  his 

«  EUieoU'e  J oums}.  905 f  See. 

t  The  reader  ibouid  be  early  apprized  that  this  wai  written  at  a  time  when  some  prejudice 
might  have  infecled  the  mind  of  the  writer. 
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free,  hannoniously  amuiffed,  epeak  an  active  and  disciplined  mind.  -  Pas- 
sionately devoted  to  wealtb,  be  had  appropriated  to  himself  a  fine  tract  ot 
land,  unproved  and  settled  it ;  and  fit>m  the  profits  of  his  father's  pack,  had 
decorated  and  embellished  it  To  it  he  retired  occasionally,  and,  relaxing^ 
fix>m  the  cares  of  state,  he  indulged  in  pleasures  which  are  but  rarely  found  to 
afiR>nl  satisfaction  to  the  devotees  of  ambition  and  fame.  Such  were  the 
opposite  and  sometimes  disgusting  traits  of  character  in  the  celebrated 
Jreaiherford,  the  key  and  comer-stone  of  the  Creek  confederacy ! " 

It  is  said  that  this  chief  had  entered  fully  into  the  views  of  l\eum8ehf  and 
that,  if  he  had  entered  upon  his  designs  without  delay,  he  would  have  been 
amply  able  to  have  overrun  the  whole  Mississippi  territory.  But  this  fortu- 
nate moment  was  lost,  and,  in  the  end,  his  plans  came  to  ruin.  Not  long 
before  the  wretched  butchery  at  Fort  Mimms,  General  Cimbomt  visited  that 
post,  and  very  particularly  warned  its  possessors  against  a  surprise.  After 
giving  orders  for  the  construction  of  two  additional  block-houses,  he  con- 
cluded the  order  with  these  words : — *<  To  respect  an  enemy,  and  prepare  in 
the  best  possible  way  to  meet  him,  is  the  certain  means  to  ensure  success." 
It  was  eimected  that  WtaUwrford  would  soon-  attack  some  of  the  forts,  and 
Greneral  Cknbome  marched  to  Fort  Early,  as  that  was  the  fiuthest  advanced 
into  the  enemy's  countiy.  On  his  way,  he  wrote  to  Major  Beasley^  the  com- 
mander of  Mimms,  informiDg  him  of  the  danger  of  an  attack ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  next  day  after  the  letter  was  received,  (30  August, 
1813,)  WeaUiaford,  at  the  head  of  about  1500  warriors,  entered  the  fort  at 
noon-day,  when  a  shocking  carnage  ensued.  The  gate  had  been  left  open 
and  unguarded ;  but,  before  many  of  the  warriors  had  entered,  they  were 
met  by  Major  Beaskyj  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  for  some  time  the  contest 
was  bloody  and  doubtful ;  each  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  entrance. 
Here,  man  ta  man,  the  fifht  continued  for.  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  toma- 
hawks, knives,  swords  and  bavonets :  a  scene  there  presented  itself  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfiire !  The  garrison  consisted 
of  275 :  of  these  only  160  were  soldiers ;  the  rest  were  old  men,  women  and 
children,  who  had  here  taken  refuge.  It  is  worthy  of  very  emphatical 
remark,  that  every  officer  expired  fighting  at  the  gate.  A  lieutenant,  having 
been  badly  wounded,  was  carried  by  two  women  to  a  block-house,  but  when 
he  was  a  little  revived,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  back  to  the  fatal  scene, 
which  was  done  by  the  same  heroines,  who  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  dead 
companion,  where  he  was  soon  despatched. 

Tiie  defenders  of  the  garrison  beinf  now  nearly  all  slain,  the  women  and 
children  shut  themselves  up  in  the  block-houses,  and,  seizing  upon  what 
weapons  they  could  find,  began,  in  that  perilous  and  hopeless  situation,  to 
defend  themselves.  But  the  Indians  soon  succeeded  in  setting  these  houses 
on  fire,  and  all  such  as  refused  to  meet  death  without,  perished  in  the  flames 
within ! !  Seventeen  only  escaped  of  all  the  garrison,  and  many  of  those 
were  desperatelv  wounded.  It  was  judged  that,  duiing  the  contest  at  the 
gate,  near  400  of  WudherfortTs  warriors  were  wounded  and  slain. 

The  horrid  calamity  at  Fort  Mimms,  in  the  Tensau  settlement,  as  it  is 
called,  was  not  the  commencement  of  the  bloody  war  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
The  motions  of  the  Shawanee  Pnpket  had  been  scrutinized  by  people  upon 
the  frontiers  of  several  states,  ana  memorials  firom  Indiana  and  Illinois  uad 
been  sent  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  by  some  of  their  principal 
inhabitants,  in  1811,  calling  on  him  to  send  out  an  armed  force  for  their 
security. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  some  families  were  cut  off  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  soon  after,  upon  the  border  of  Tennessee,  two  other  families, 
consisting  of  women  ancl  children,  were  butchered  in  a  manner  too  shocking 
for  description !    Georgia  was  also  a  sufi^rer  in  the  same  kind. 

In  respect  to  the  blo^y  afiair  at  Fort  Mimms,  a  different  aspect  has  been 
thrown  around  it  from  that  generally  given  in  the  histories  of  the  war.  The 
severe,  though  probably  just. reflections  of  Judge  Martin  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  unfortunate  BeasUv,  has  passed  without  contradiction.  Not  only  had 
that  o^cer  been  wamea  by  Cfeneral  Ckdbome  of  his  danger,  as  already 
stated,  but  a  Creek  Indian  infoimed  him  in  a  fiiendly  manner  that  he  must 
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expect  an  attack  in  lees  than  two  days.  When  he  had  made  his  communica^ 
tion,  he  led  the  place,  ^'and  was  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  20  or  90  of  his 
countrymen  came  in  view,  and  forcibly  entered  the  fort  In  the  attempt  to 
phut  the  gate,  Beasley  was  killed :  the  garrison  revenged  his  death  by  that 
of  all  the  assailants.  This  first  party  was,  however,  soon  followed  by  a  body 
of  about  800 :  the  garrison  was  overpowered,  the  fort  taken,  and  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  it,  slaughtered,  with  the  exception  of  four  privates,  who, 
though  severely  wounded,  effected  their  escape,  and  reach^  Fort  Stod- 
dard.'' *  Beeuiey  himself  was  carried  into  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the  houses 
within  the  fort,  and  was  there,  with  many  others,  consumed  in  the  burning 
ruins !  f 

When  the  news  of  this  affiiir  was  circulated  through  the  country,  many 
cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  two  powerful  armies  were  soon  upon  their 
march  into  the  Indian  country,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Indian 
power  soon  followed.  The  Indians  seeing  all  resistance  was  at  an  end, 
great  numbers  of  them  came  forward  and  made  their  submission.  fVeatha^ 
ford^  however,  and  many  who  were  known  to  be  desperate,  still  stood  out; 
perhaps  from  fear.  General  Jackson  determined  to  test  the  fidelity  of  those 
chiefs  who  had  submitted,  and,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  deliver,  without 
delay,  WtaUvtrfordy  bound,  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  dealt  With  as  he 
deserved.  When  they  had  made  known  to  the  sachem  what  was  required 
of  them,  his  noble  spirit  would  not  submit  to  such  degradation ;  and,  to  hold 
them  harmless,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  up  without  compulsion.  Accord- 
ingly, he  proceeded  to  the  American  camp,  unknown,  until  he  appeared 
before  the  commanding  general,  to  whose  presence,  under  some  pretence, 
he  gained  admission.  General  Jackson  was  greatly  surprised,  when  the  chief 
said,  ^I  am  fVeatherford,  the  chief  who  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Mimms. 
I  desire  jpeace  far  mu  people^  and  have  come  to  ask  it/*  Jackson  had,  doubtless, 
determmed  upon  nts  execution  when  he  should  be  brought  bound,  as  he 
had  directed ;  hut  his  suddeb  and  unexpected  appearance,  in  this  manner, 
saved  him.  The  general  said  he  was  astonished  that  he  should  venture  to 
appear  in  his  presence,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  having  been  at  Fort 
Mimms,  nor  of  his  inhuman  conduct  there,  for  which  he  so  well  deserved  to 
die.  **  I  ordered,"  continued  the  general,  ^  that  you  should  be  brought  to  me 
bound;  and,  had  you  been  brought  in  that  manner,  I  should  have  known 
how  to  have  treated  you."  In  answer  to  this,  fVeaOierford  made  the  follow- 
ing famous  speech : — 

^  /  am  tn  voter  power— do  unJQi  me  as  you  please — /  am  a  soldier,  I  have  done 
the  whites  au  the  henrm  I  couUL  I  have  fought  themy  and  fought  them  bravely. 
If  I  had  an  army,  I  would  yet^fyht — IwoiUd  contend  to  the  last :  hut  I  have  none, 
Mfpeople  art  all  gone,    I  can  ofdy  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  my  nation,^ 

Greneral  Jackson  was  pleased  with  his  boldness,  and  told  him  that  though 
he  was  in  his  power,  yet  he  would  take  no  advantage ;  that  he  might  yet  jom 
the  war  party,  and  contend  against  the  Americans,  if  he  chose,  but  to  depend 
upon  no  quarter  if  taken  afterward ;  and  that  unconditional  submission  was 
lus  and  his  people's  only  safety.  Weathetibrd  rejoined,  in  a  tone  as  dignified 
as  it  was  indignant,— <«  You  can  sqfdy  address  me  in  such  terms  nmo,  Thtrt 
was  a  time  when  I  could  have  ansutered  you — there  tvas  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice 
— I  have  none  now,  I  have  not  even  a  hope.  I  could  once  animate  my  warriors 
to  battle — but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My  toarriors  can  no  longer  hear  my 
voice.  Their  hones  are  at  Talladega,  Tallushaiehes,  Emuekfaw  and  Tohopeka. 
I  have  not  surrendered  myself  witlwU  thought,  fVhUe  there  was  a  single  aumee 
of  success,  I  never  left  my  post,  nor  supplicated  peace.  But  my  people  are  gone^ 
and  I  now  ask  it  for  my  nation,  noifor  myself  I  tooA:  back  unih  deep  sorrow^ 
and  wish  to  avert  still  greater  ccHamiies,  ff  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the 
Georgia  army,  I  would  have  raised  my  com  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  fought 
tteni  ortthe  other.  But  your  people  havt  destroyed  my  nation.  You  are  a  brave 
man,  I  rely  upon  your  generosity.  You  wiu  exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered 
people,  but  such  as  they  shoxdd  accede  to.  Whatever  thty  may  be,  it  would  now  he 
madness  and  folly  to  oppose  them.    If,  they  are  opposed^  you  shall  find  me 

* — ■ — 

•  JTarem't  Hi<t.  Loaist&na,  n.  S16.  \  PerkMt  Late  War,  198. 
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amongsi  (he  sternest  enforcers  of  dbedienee.  Those  who  wndd  stiU  hold  out,  can 
he  inflxunctd  only  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge.  To  this  they  must  not,  and  shall 
not  sticri/ke  the  tost  remnant  q/ their  country.  You  have  told  our  nation  where  toe 
might  |fo  and  be  scfe.  This  is  good  talk,  and  they  ought  to  listen  to  iL  They 
shall  listen  to  itJ*  And  here  we  must  close  our  preseut  account  of  fVeatherford^ 
and  enter  upon  that  of  a  character  opposed  to  him  in  the  field,  and,  if  we  can 
believe  tlie  writers  of  their  times,  opposite  in  almost  all  the  affaire  of  life.  Thia 
was  the  celebrated  and  truly  unfortunate 

General  WILLLTAM  M'INTOSH,  a  Creek  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Cowetaw. 
He  was,  like  MGillivray,  a  half-breed,  whom  he  considerably  resembled  in 
several  [larticulars,  as  by  his  history  will  appear.  He  was  a  prominent  leader 
of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  joined  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812, 13,  and 
14,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  General  Floyd^*  in  his  account  of  the  battle,  as  he 
called  it,  of  Autossee,  where  he  assisted  in  the  brutal  destruction  of  200  of  his 
nation.  There  was  nothing  like  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  as  we  can  learn,  being  surprised  in  tlieir  wigwams,  and  hewn  to  pieces. 
^  The  Cowetaws,**  says  the  general,  ^  under  M'Intosh,  and  Tookaubatc{uans,f 
under  Mad-dog* s-son,  fell  in  on  our  flanks,  and  fought  with  an  intrepidity 
worthy  of  any  troops.'*  And  after  relating  tlie  burning  of  the  place,  he  thus 
proceeds : — ^  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  from 
the  information  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  which  it  is  said  can  be  relied  on,  there 
were  assembled  at  Autossee^  warriore  from  eight  towns,  for  its  defence ;  it 
being  their  beloved  ground,  on  which  they  proclaimed  no  white  man  could 
approach  without  inevitable  destruction,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy ;  but  fixun  the  number  which  were  lying 
scattered  over  the  field,  together  with  those  destroyed  in  the  towns,  and  the 
many  slain  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  respectable  officers  affirm  that 
they  saw  lying  in  heaps  at  the  water's  edge,  where  they  had  been  precipitated 
by  their  surviving  friends,  [!  !1  then*  loss  in  killed,  independent  of  their  wound- 
ed, must  have  been  at  least  200,  (amonff  whom  were  the  Autossee  and  Tallassee 
kings,)  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  making  no  efibrts  to  molest  our 
return,  probably  greater.  The  number  of  buildings  burnt,  some  of  a  su|)erior 
order  for  the  dwellings  of  savages,  and  filled  with  valuable  articles,  is  supposed 
to  be  400."    This  was  on  the  29  November,  18ia 

M*Intosh  was  also  very  conspicuous  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Horse- 

riioe-bend,  in  the  Tallapoosie  River.    At  this  place  the  disconsolate  tribes  of  the 

sautb  had  made  a  last  great  stand,  and  had  a  tolerably  regular  fortified  camp. 

It  was  said  that  they  were  1000  strong.    They  had  constructed  their  works 

with  such  ingenuity,  that  little  could  Be  effected  against  them  but  by  storm. 

"  '^-♦ermined  to  exterminate  them,"  says  General /adwn,  "  I  detached  General 

^  with  the  mounted,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  force,  early  on 

noming  of  yesterday,  [March  27, 1814,1  to  cross  the  river  about  two  miles 

W  their  encampment,  and  to  surround  the  bend,  in  such  a  manner,  as 

!none  of  them  should  escape  by  attempting  to  cross  the  river."    ^  Beanos 

\)any  of  spies,  who  had  accompanied  Gen.  Coffee,  crossed  over  in  canoes 

Je  extremity  of  the  bend,  and  set  fire  to  a  few  of  the  buildings  which  were 

f  situated ;  they  then  advanced  with  great  gallantry  towaras  the  breast- 

t:,  and  commenced  a  spirited  fire  upon  the  enemy  behind  it"    This  force 

iieing  able  to  effect  their  object,  many  otliers  of  the  army  showed  great 

['  to  participate  in  the  assault    ^  The  spirit  which  animated  them  was  a 

Jaugury  of  the  success  which  was  to  follow."    "  The  regulars,  led  on  by 

{ intrepid  and  skilful  commander.  Col.  ffiUiams,  and  by  the  gallant  Maj. 

^gomery,  soon  gained  possession  of  th^  works  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tre- 

lous  fire  from  behind  them,  and  the  militia 'of  the  venerable  Gen.  Doherty*8 

!de  accompanied  them  in  the  charge  with  a  vivacity  and  firmness  which 

tS  have  done  honor  to  regulare.     The  enemy  was  completely  routed. 
— -•.  ftundred  and  Jifty  seven  I  were  left  dead  on  the  peninsula,  and  a  great 
,^  were  killed  by  the  horsemen  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river.    It  is 

()B3c  m  •  l^^  ^^  "^^  more  than  twenty  have  escaped. 

v*^  JO  'ojijj    J  he  fighting  continued  with  some  severity  about  dve  houre ;  but  we  con- 

Or  '-nX' ]ramum^9  official  letters.  t  Tuckabaiche.    BaHram^  447. 

"^ '  ^  W  V       ^'^^  *"*  ^  general's  itafict  j  at  least,  Bramutn  so  prinu  his  official  ietiar. 
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tinued  to  destroy  many  of  them,  who  bad  concealed  themselres  under  the 
banks  of  the  river,  until  we  were  prevented  by  the  night.  This  morning  we 
killed  16  who  had  been  concealed  We  took  about  250  prisoners,  all  women 
and  children,  except  two  or  three.  Our  loss  is  106  wounded,  and  25  killed. 
Major  M*hUo8hj  the  Cowetau,  whojoined  my  army  with  a  part  of  his  tribe, 
greatly  distinguished  himself."  •  Truly,  this  was  a  war  of  extermination  ! ' 
The  friend  of  humanity  may  inquire  whether  all  those  poor  wretches  who  had 
secreted  themselves  here  and  there  in  the  ^  caves  and  reeds,"  bad  deserved 
death  ? 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  APMosh  remains  to 
be  recorded.  The  late  troubles  of  the  Creek  nation  have  drawn  forth  many 
a  sympathetic  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  These  troubles  were 
only  the  consequences  of  those  of  a  hi^ier  date.  Those  of  1825,  we  thought, 
completed  the  climax  of  their  affliction,  but  1832  must  sully  her  annals  with 
records  of  their  oppression  also.  It  is  the  former  period  with  which  our  article 
brings  us  in  collision  in  closing  this  account  In  that  year,  the  government 
of  the  U.  States,  by  its  agents,  seemed  determined  on  possessing  a  large  tract 
of  their  country,  to  satisfy  the  state  of  Geor^a.  M^Irdoah,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  nation,  were  for  conceding  to  their  wishes,  but  a  large  majority  of  his 
countrymen  would  not  hear  to  the  proposal.  The  commissioners  employed 
were  satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  communicated  to  the  president  the  result  of  a 
meeting  they  had  had  for  the  purpose.  He  was  well  satisfied,  also,  that 
APIntom  could  not  convey  the  lands,  as  he  represented  but  a  small  part  of  his 
nation,  but  still  the  negotiation  was  ordered  to  be  renewed.  A  council  ^-as 
called  by  the  commissioners,  (who  were  Georgians,)  which  assembled  at  a 
place  called  huHan-atning,  Here  the  chief  of  the  Tuckaubatcheese  spoke  to 
tbem  as  follows :  ^  We  met  you  at  Broken  Arrow,  and  then  told  you  we  had 
no  land  to  selL  I  then  heard  of  no  claims  against  the  nation,  nor  have  I  since. 
We  have  met  you  here  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  do  not  think  that  the  chieft 
who  are  here  have  any  authority  to  treat  General  M*Iniosh  knows  that  we 
are  bound  by  our  laws,  and  that  what  is  not  done  in  the  public  square,  in  the 
genera]  council,  is  not  binding  on  the  nation.  I  am,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  same  ansvirer  as  given  at  Broken  Arrow,  that  we 
have  no  land  to  self.  I  know  that  there  are  but  few  here  firom  the  upper 
towns,  and  many -are  absent  from  the  lower  towns.  Gen.  AfliUosk  knows  that 
no  part  of  the  land  can  be  sold  without  a  full  council,  and  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  nation,  and  if  a  part  of  the  nation  choose  to  leave  the  country,  they 
cannot  sell  the  land  they  have,  but  it  belonss  to  the  nation."  *<  This  is  the 
only  talk  I  have  for  you,  and  I  shall  remm  home  immediately."  He  did  so. 
The  ill-advised  commissioners  informed  Aflntosh  and  his  party,  that  the  Creek 
nation  was  sufficiently  represented  by  them,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
bear  them  out  in  a  treaty  of  sale.  The  idea  of  receiving  the  whole  of  the  pay 
for  the  lands  among  themselves,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  concession  of 
Mcintosh  and  his  party.  ^  Thirteen  only  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  were 
chiefii.  The  rest  were  such  as  had  been  degraded  from  that  rank,  and  im- 
known  persons ;  36  chiefs  present  refused  to  sign.  The  whole  party  of 
JIfhUosh  amounted  to  about  900,  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  nation."  Still  they 
executed  the  articles,  in  direct  violation  to  the  laws  of  their  nation,  which 
themselves  had  helped  to  form.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Creeks  had 
made  no  inconsiderable  advances  in  what  is  termed  civilization.  They  had 
towns,  and  even  printed  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed,  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  StatesL 

The  treatv  of  Jndianrapring,  dated  8  January,  1821,  gave  universal  uneasi- 
ness.; and,  from  that  day,  Mcintosh  lost  popularity.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  he  had  been  tampered  with  bv  the  whites  to  convey  to  them  the  inher- 
itance of  his  nation !  and  the  foUowin^  letter  pretty  clearly  proves  such 
suspicions  had  been  justly  grounded.    It  id  dated 

«  Newtown,  21**  October,  1823. 
''Mt  Friend  :  I  am  going  to  inform  you  a  few  lines,  as  a  friend.    I  want  you 
to  gioe  me  your  opinion  about  Vie  treaty ;  f  wkeSur  the  chiefs  wiil  be  witting  or  not 

*  Braimao,  irf  supra,  f  Tliat  at  Indtan-fpriog,  8  January,  188L. 
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^  the  dMs  fed  disposed  to  lei  (he  UniUdSUxieahavethelandypcaiofitjItoaniyou 
loletme  Know ;  I  toiU  make  the  U.  Stales  eommissioners  give  you  2000  dollars f 
A.  M'Coy  Ui£  samtj  and  Charles  Hicks  3000  doUars,  for  present,  and  nobody 
ihaU  /cmnp  it ;  and  if  you  think  the  land  woulden  [shovla*nt  f\  sold,  I  urill  he  sal- 
isfied.    If  the  land  should  he  sold,  I  will  get  you  the  amount  before  ike  treaty  sign 

SsigTied;]  and  if  you  get  any  friend  you  want  him  to  received,  they  shall  receioe. 
ilhmg  more  to  vyarm  you  at  presenL 

"  /  remioin  your  affectionaU  friend,  WM.  McINTOSH. 

"John  Ross.* 
**^  An  answer  return. 

"  N.  B.  The  whole  amount  is  $12,000,  you  can  dimde  among  your  friends^ 
exclusive,  $7,000.*^ 

HeDce  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  tlie  guilty  •ouscience  of  Aflntoshj 
although  some  parts  of  the  above  letter  are  scarcely  intelligible.  He  had 
mistaken  bis  friend ;  Ross  was  not  to  be  bought ;  for  three  days  after  the  letter 
was  written,  viz.  24  October,  a  council  was  held,  and  AThUosh  was  present ; 
the  letter  was  read,  and  he  was  publicly  exposed. 

Notwithstanding  what  had  been  done  at  Indian-Spring,  it  appears,  from  the 
above  letter,  that  another  attempt  at  selling  land  was  made  in  1823,  but  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect,  the  villany  of  AThUosh  was  so  apparent ;  and  it 
appears  that  it  could  not  be  brought  about  until  12  February,  1825,  which  is 
the  date  of  the  last  treaty  made  by  Afjntosh 

*'  ATIntosh  was  aware,  that,  after  signing  the  treaty,  his  life  was  forfeited. 
He,  and  others  of  his  coadjutors,  repaired  to  Milledgeville,  stated  their  fear& 
and  claimed  the  protection  of  Creorgia,  which  was  promised  by  Gov.  Troup, 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  purchased  territory  was  within 
the  claimed  limits  of  Georgia  ;|  and  that  the  Greorgians  had  no  small  share  in 
the  whole  transaction.  It  is  not  stranger  that  tlie  people  of  Georgia  should 
conduct  as  they  have,  than  that  the  United  States'  government  should  place  it 
in  her  power  so  to  act  To  take,  therefore,  into  account  the  whole  merits  of 
the  case,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  by  a  compact  between  the  two  parties 
in  1802,  the  former,  in  consideration  of  the  latters  relinquishing  her  claim  to 
the  Mississippi  territorv,  agreed  to  extinguish, , at  the  national  expense,  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  in  Georgia,  whenever  tt  could  be 
done,  upon  reasonable  terms,  t  Who  was  to  decide  when  the  practicable  time 
had  arrived,  we  believe  was  not  mentioned.  However,  previous  to  1825,  the 
United  States  had  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  aboriginal  title  of  15,000,000 
acres,  and  there  were  yet  about  10,000,000  to  be  bought  off.  §  The  change  of 
life  from  wandering  to  stationary,  which  the  arts  or  civilization  had  efKCied 
among  the  Indians,  made  them  prize  their  possessions  far  more  highly  than 
heretofore,  and  hence  their  reluctance  and  opposition  to  relinquish  them. 

Thus  much  it  seemed  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  fate 
of  Aflntosh  should  be  understood.  It  appears  tliat  when  the  whole  of  the 
nation  saw  that  the  treaty  which  he  and  his  party  bad  made  could  not  be 
abrogated,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  them  were  violent  against  them ;  and  there- 
fore resolved  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  executed  upon  him. 
The  execution,  and  circumstances  attending  it,  are  thus  related :  ||  ^  About 
two  hours  before  day,  on  Sunday  morning,  1  May,1I  the  house  of  Gen. 
AfhUosh  viras  surrounded  by  Menaw-way,  and  about  100  Oakfuskee  warriors. 
M'tntosh  was  within,  as  Hkewise  were  his  women  and  children,  and  sonie 
white  men.  Menaw-way  directed  an  interpreter  to  request  the  whites,  and 
the  women  and  children,  to  come  out,  as  the  warriors  did  not  wish  to  harm 
tiiem;  that  Gen.  APIntosh  had  broken  the  law  that  he  himself  had  long 
since  made,  and  they  had  come  to  execute  him  accordingly.  They  came 
out  of  the  house,  leavmg  MhUosh  and  Etomi-tustenuggej  one  of  hifl  adherents, 

*  TbPD  President  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Creeks. 

t  PerkifUf  Hi«t.  (T.  States,  a  work,  b;^  the  way,  of  ^eat  value,  and  which  we  are  surprised 
should  have  issued  from  the  press  with  little  or  no  notice. 

I  Amer.  An.  Regr.  i.  &  Ibid  H  In  the  Annual  Register,  ut  supra, 

T  30  April  is  mentioned,  in  anottier  part  of  the  same  work,  as  the  date  of  the  executioo, 
and  so  it  is  set  down  by  Mr.  Ptrkim^  in  bis  Hist.  U.  S. 
5* 
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therein.  The  warriora  then  set  fire  to  the  house ;  and  as  JIPMoth  and  his 
comrade  [l[\tstenugge]  attempted  to  come  out  at  the  door,  they  shot  them 
both  down.  The  same  da^,  about  12  o'clock,  they  hung  Sam  HatMns,  a  half 
breed,  in  the  Huckhossehga  Square.  On  Monday,  die  2  May,  a  party  of 
Halibee  Indians  fired  on  and  wounded  Ben  Hawkins,  another  huf  breed,  very 
badly.  The  chiefs  stated,  at  the  time,  that  no  danger  whatever  was  to  be 
apprehended  by  persons  travelling  through  the  nation ;  that  th^  were  friends 
to  the  whites,  and  wished  them  not  to  be  alarmed  by  this  execution,  which 
was  only  a  compliance  with  the  laws  that  the  great  chiefs  of  the  nation  made 
at  Polecat  Spring.  CkUly  J^hUosh  escaped  from  the  house  with  the  whites, 
and  was  not  fired  at  or  wounded."  He  is  now  chief  among  the  western 
Creeks,  and  some  time  since  increased  his  notoriety  by  beating  a  member  of 
Congress,  in  Washington. 

The  great  agitation  which  the  execution  of  the  head  chiefi  of  the  M*bdo$k 
party  caused  was  allayed  only  by  the  interference  of  the  United  States'  gov- 
ernment Governor  Tnmp  of  Georgia  declared  vengeance  against  the  Creek 
nation,  denouncing  the  execution  of  the  chie&  as  an  act  of  murder ;  however, 
he,  by  some  means,  learned  that  his  judgment  was  gratuitous,  and,  hj  advice 
of  President  MamSf  desisted  from  acts  of  hostility,  the  survey  of  the  msputed 
lands,  &c. 

We  have  not  learned  much  of  the  family  of  Mcintosh,  His  principal  resi- 
dence was  on  the  Chattahoochie,  where  he  had  two  wives,  Susannah  and 
Peggy,  one  a  Creek,  the  other  a  Cherokee  woman,  and  this  is  the  place  where 
he  was  killed.  About  50  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  he  had  a  plantation ;  here  lived  another  of  his  wives,  named  EUza, 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Hatokins,  and  sister  to  iSiamtiel  and  Bet^amm 
Hawkins,*  whose  fate  we  have  just  related.  On  14  August,  1818,  Jenny,  his 
eldest  daughter,  was  married  to  ffiUiam  S,  Miidiel,  Esq.,  assistant  Indian 
agent  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  were  married  at  a  place  called  TheacatckkaK 
near  Fort  Mitchel,  in  that  nation,  f 

General  Aflntosh  participated  in  the  Seminole  campai^s,  as  did  another 
chief  of  the  name  of^  LoveU,  with  about  2000  of  their  wamois.  They  joined 
the  American  army  at  Fort  Scott  in  the  spring  of  1818.  | 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Cruk  loar  eontiMud — View  of  the  Creek  eountrv-^General  Jackson  ordered  out 
againat  them — Relieves  Cuiknaby — Sheloxta — -Path-xillxr — Capture  of  Utta^ 
fitehe^The  TallushaUhes  destroyed  by  General  Coffee — Battle  of  TaUadega — 
Anecdote — Massacre  qfthe  HaUibees — fvrther  account  ofAutossee  battle — BatUe  of 
Camp  Defiance — ^Timpoochib — Battle  of  Eehanakaka — Pushamata — Weatherford 
~JiK  FiFK— Batt^  of  Emukfaiur—A  second  baUle— Fife's  intrepidity—Battle  of 
Enotochopko—Tohapeka — End  of  the  Creek  war— Death  of  three  PropheU — 
MoNOHOx — M'QoEEN — CoLBERT,  aluu  PiOMiHoo — His  cxploUs — Anecdote— Mur- 
der of  John  Morris — Mushalatdbkc — Pushamata — Speech  of  Mushalatuhec  a$id 
of  Pushamata  to  Lafayette  at  Washington — Pushamata  dies  Merfr— Hillishaoo 
visits  England — Excites  the  Seminoles  to  war — A  modem  Pocahontas— HonnoT- 
LiujLD— Massacres  a  hoofs  crew  in  Apalachieola  River — Is  captured  wUh  Hillis* 
HAOO,  and  AafLred— Neam athla — Removal  of  the  Florida  Indutns— Their  wretched 
eoiuiatunt— M'QuxxB-^A'cA  m  lands  and  slaves— FUes  to  Florida,  and  loses  his 
efects. 

At  this  period  the  Creek  Indians  occupied  a  country  containinff  about  900 
■quare  miles ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east  bv  Georgia,  sou^  by 
the  Fk>ridas,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi ;  the  soil  and  climate  of  which 
eould  not  be  considered  inferior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  These  Indians, 
consiBting  of  Creeks,  properly  so  called,  Chikasaws,  Choktav^  and  Chen>« 

*  Report  of  Ihe  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  U.  S.,  678»  &.c. 

t  Niia^s  Register,  14, 407.  %  N.  T.  Monthly  Mag.  iU.  74. 
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kees,  had  for  a  long  time  been  on  amicable  terms  with  their  white  neighbors, 
exchanging  their  furs  and  other  articles  with  them  for  such  others  as  their 
wants  required.  This  state  of  things,  but  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
Canada,  miffht,  and  would,  in  reason,  have  continued,  and  the  great  Creek 
nation  would  have  increased,  and  at  this  day  have  gained  vastly  in  population 
and  importance,  instead  of  being  dismembered,  its  inhabitants  sent  into 
banishment,  and  finally  ruined.  Intermarriages  between  Indians  and  whites 
had  become  frequent,  from  which  a  race  of  half-breeds  were  springing  up, 
and  instead  of  slavery,  the  Indian  women  were  taking  their  proper  places  in 
society,  and  the  men  were  cultivating  the  fields.  And  notwithstanding  the 
Prophet  and  Ttcumatk  had  used  all  their  eloquence  to  engaee  them  m  an 
early  quarrel,  it  was  not  until  they  heard  of  the  success  of  the  BritiBh  at  Mai- 
den, that  they  decided  on  taking  up  the  hatchet,  generally.  Such  was  the 
alacrity  among  the  northern  Indians  on  the  capture  of  General  i/u^  on  the 
16  August,  1812,  that  runners  arrived  from  among  them  to  the  Creeks  some 
time  before  it  was  known  to  their  white  neighbors. 

For  the  horrid  butchery  at  Tensau,  the  rollowers  of  Weathaford^  Monokoe^ 
and  JIf  Quin,  or  JIf  Queen,  were  shortly  to  atone,  in  the  most  sunmiary  man- 
ner. There  was  a  great  encampment  of  Creeks  under  Weaihaford^  at  tbe 
TVillahasse,  or  Tallusnatches  towns,  on  the  Coosa  Kver,  a  northern  branch  of 
the  Alabama.  The  eyes  of  the  south  seemed  to  centre  upon  General  Jadison 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  confined  to 
his  room,  from  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  he  had  lately  received  in  a  private 
auarrel,  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  arrived  in  Tennessee,  the  ffovemor  of 
mat  state  issued  an  order  to  him  to  raise  2000  men  with  all  possible  despatch, 
and  rendezvous  at  Fayetteville.  Colonel  Coffee  was  already  in  the  field. 
Jackson^s  march  into  the  enemy's  country  was  "hastened  by  a  mlse  alarm,  and 
when  he  had  got  into  the  Indian  country,  he  found  himself  almost  destitute 
of  provisions  for  his  army,  which  caused  consideraUe  delay.  At  a  place  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  called  Ditto's  Landing,  General  Jaduon  met  with  Colonel 
Coffees  regiment  Here  he  remained  several  days,  but  despatched  Coffee 
with  700  men  to  scour  the  Black  Warrior  River.  At  Ten  Islands,  on  the 
Coosa,  was  a  band  of  fi*iendly  Creeks,  at  whose  head  was  a  chief  named 
Chitmaby.  This  chief  had  a  kind  of  fort  there,  and  vras  now  blockaded  in  it 
by  the  war  party.  Ckinnaiyf  hearing  of  Jaekton^s  position,  sent  his  son,  Shb- 
LOKTA,  also  a  principal  chief,  to  the  genend's  camp,  for  relief  who,  without 
loss  of  time,  marched  up  the  river,  but  was  obliged  to  encamp  at  the  distance 
of  24  miles  fit>m  IHtto\  from  the  failure  of  his  supplies.  While  here.  Path- 
killer,*  a  Cherokee  chie(  sent  two  runners  to  him,  confirming  the  former 
news,  and  that  without  immediate  relief)  they  said,  they  should  be  immediate- 
ly cut  ofl^  for  the  hostile  Indians  were  assembling  in  great  force  from  nine 
towns.  Jaekton  now  resolved  to  move  on,  and  told  the  messengers  of  Path- 
kHUr  to  speak  thus  to  their  chief  from  him: — 

**  The  hoBtiU  Creeks  unU  not  aUack  you  uniU  they  have  had  a  hruth  wUh  me^ 
and  that,  I  think,  tmU  put  them  oviof  the  notion  of  fighting  for  some  (tme." 

When  the  army  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Ten  Islands,  it  was 
met  by  Chinnahy,  This  old  chief  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  hostile 
Creeks,  which  he  gave  up  to  General  Jackson.  The  army  was  yet  about  16 
miles  fh>m  the  Indian  encampment,  and  in  a  lamentable  condition  for  want  of 
provisions ;  insomuch,  that  almost  any  one  but  Jackson  would  have  despaired, 
and  given  up  the  campaign ;  but  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he 
happily  diffused  his  spirit  mto  his  men.  He  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
BUnmtj  that  whilst  they  could  procure  an  ear  of  com  apiece,  they  would  not  give 
up  the  expedition. 

*  We  would  here  observe  that  Palh-4ciUer  was,  in  18SS,  a  Christian  chief,  and  governed 
in  the  same  tribe  with  the  famous  Mr.  ChoHra  Hkkt ;  and  his  residence  was  in  that  year  S6 
miles  from  Turlteytown.  Tbe  missionary,  Mr.  Butrick,  notes  in  his  Journal,  that  Path-killer 
was  "  the  kiru^  or  Jirst  beloved  man,  of  the  Cherokee  nation,''  and  that  Mr.  Hicka  was  "  the 
second  beloreaman."  Path-killer  had  had  a  son  murdered  by  some  white  man^  before  this 
visit,  and  complaiaed  of  the  outrage,  and  said  he  had  written  twice  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States  about  it.    Both  theie  chiefr  died  in  the  winter  of  18S6. 
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On  the  28  October,  Colonel  Dytr  returaed  from  the  capture  of  a  town 
called  Littafutche,  on  the  head  of  Uanoe  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Coosa 
from  the  west  His  force  consisted  of  200  cavalry,  and  they  brought  in  29 
prisoners,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

The  Indians  were  now  drawn  off  from  Ten  Islands,  and  had  taken  poet  at 
Tallushatches,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Coosa.  Cofftt  was  immediately 
despatched  with  900  men  to  attack  tliein.  This  he  did  on  the  3  November, 
sun  about  an  hour  high  in  the  morning.  A  number  of  men  in  advance  of  the 
main  body,  sent  forward  for  the  purpose,  drew  out  the  warriors  from  their 
s  cabins,  who  made  a  fierce  attack  U|x>n  them.  The  Americans  gave  way  by  fall- 
ing back  upon  tlie  main  body,  agreeably  to  their  preconcerted  plan,  which  had 
the  good  enect  of  bringing  the  Indians  at  once  into  their  power.  Having  fired 
upon  them,  they  made  a  successful  charge,  and  soon  obliged  them  to  shelter 
themselves  in  their  wigwams.  Colonel  Coffu  says,  ^The  enemy  retreated 
firing,  until  they  got  around,  and  in  their  buildings,  whera  they  made  all  the 
resistance  that  an  overpowered  soldier  could  do — tliey  fought  as  long  as  one 
existed,  but  tlieir  destruction  was  very  soon  completed.  Our  men  rushed  up 
to  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  in  a  few  ipinutes  killed  the  last  warrior  of 
them.  The  enemy  fought  with  savage  fury,  and  met  death  with  all  its  horroiB^ 
without  shrinking  or  complaining — ^not  one  asked  to  be  spared,  but  fought  as 
long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit.  In  consequence  of  their  flying  to  their  houses, 
and  mixing  with  the  families,  our  men,  in  kill'mg  the  males,  without  intentioo 
killed  and  wounded  a  few  of  the  squaws  and  children."  In  this  sanguinary 
affair,  186  Indians  were  killed;  and  the  commander  thought,  that  there  were 
enough  others  killed  in  the  woods,  which  they  could  not  find,  to  make  up  in 
all  2%.  This  cakuUdion,  he  observed,  he  thought  a  reasonablt  one.  They 
took  captive  84  women  and  children,  and  **  not  one  of  the  warriors  escaped 
to  carry  the  news ;  a  circumstance  unknown  heretofore ! "  The  whites  had 
5  killed  and  41  wounded ;  ^none  mortally,  the  greater  part  slighdy,  a  number 
with  arrows :  this  appears  to  form  a  very  principal  part  of  the  enemy's  arms 
for  warfare ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of  arrows,  which  is  used 
afler  the  first  fire  with  the  gun,  until  a  leisure  time  for  loading  offers." 

The  destruction  at  Tallushatches  was  rendered  the  more  complete  by  their 
being  entirely  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  troops.  Some  have  said  that 
even  the  women  united  with  the  warriors,  and  contended  in  the  battle  with 
fearless  bravery.  This  may  account  for  many  that  were  killed ;  but  General 
Coffee  does  not  mention  it. 

Meanwhile  General  WkiU  had  been  detached  to  Turiceytown,  for  the  relief 
ofPath-kUUry  and  he  was  now  ordered  to  join  the  main  army,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  he  was  able.  This  request  was  transmitted  on  the  4,  and 
renewed  on  the  7  November,  1813 ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  an 
Indian  brought  news  to  the  general,  that  Talladega  was  besieged  by  a  great 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  would  certainly  be  destroyed,  unless  immediately 
relieved.  Talladega  was  a  fort  occupied  by  friendly  Creeks,  about  20  miles 
below  Ten  Islands. 

Without  loss  of  time,  General  Jaektou  marched  to  relieve  Talladega.  His 
operations  were  conducted  with  such  promjptitude,  that  by  midnight  following 
the  same  day,  he  was  within  six  miles  of  his  enemy.  Here  he  encamped  . 
until  about  daylight  Then  moving  on,  at  sunrise  he  came  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Indian  encampment,  which  was  only  about  80  rods  from  Fort  Talla- 
dega. The  general,  having  fom>ed  his  line  of  battle  like  the  Spanish  Armada, 
moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  rushed 
upon  their  adversaries  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  made  considerable 
impression  in  one  part  of  the  line ;  insomuch,  that  a  considerable  body  of 
militia  gave  way.  Their  places  being  immediately  supplied  by  the  mounted 
men,  the  Indians  fouffht  but  a  short  tim^,  before  they  were  obliged  to  fiy  for 
the  mountains,  about  three  miles  distant.  In  their  flight  they  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  and  great  numbers  were  cut  down.  In 
the  whole  affair,  299  were  killed,  that  were  found,  of  the  Indians ;  and  tlie 
whites  lost  15  in  killed,  and  85  were  wounded,  several  of  whom  aJderwards 
4ied.  Over  1080  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  engaged,.and  some  of  them 
afterwards  said  theu:  loss  at  the  battle  of  Talladega  was  €00. 
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It  was  expected  that  a  supply  of  provisions  would  arrive  at  Camp  Strotber, 
at  Ten  Islands,  before  the  army  should  return  there ;  but  on  its  amval,  a  total 
failure  was  experienced  by  the  hungry  soldiers;  even  what  had  been  left 
behind  of  the  ffeneral's  private  stores  had  been  distributed — ^it  was  a' melan- 
choly time,  indeed,  and  reminds  us  of  the  sufferings  of  captives  in  the  old 
Indian  wars,  who  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  berries  and  roots.  It  was 
durinff  this  campaign  that  a  circumstance  occurred^which  has  been  variously 
related ;  and,  as  it  is  an  excellent  anecdote,  we  will  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

One  morning,  a  soldier,  with  a  doleful  countenance,  approached  General 
Jacksonj  and  told  him  he  was  almost  famished,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  The 
general  was  seated  at  ihe  foot  of  a  tree,  and  was  observed  by  the  poor  half- 
starved  soldier  to  be  eating  something.  This  no  doubt  caused  him  to  make 
fais  complaint,  thinking  it  a  fevorable  time,  to  have  his  Ivants  relieved.  The 
general  observed,  that  it  was  never  his  custom  to  turn  away  a  hungry  person, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  him ;  then,  putting  his  hand  mto  his 
pocket,  took  out  a  hanaibl  of  acoms,  and,  offering  them  to  his  astonished 
guest,  observed,  that  such  was  his  fare,  and  all  he  had,  but  to  that  he  was 
welcome.  The  soldier  went  away  contented,  and  told  his  companions  they 
ought  no  more  to  complain,  so  long  as  their  general  was  obliged  to  subsist 
upon  nothing  but  acorns.  Out  of  this  grew  the  stoiy,  that  the  general  havins 
invited  his  officers  to  dine  with  him,  set  nothing  before  tibem  but  a  tray  of 
acoms  and  some  water. 

Meanwhile  mutiny  after  mutiny  took  place  in  General  JackmnCs  army,  and 
the  campaign  came  near  being  abandoned.  A  circumstance,  too,  occurred 
about  this  time,  ever  to  be  laimented.  General  Cockby  of  East  Tennessee, 
considering  himself  possessed  of  a  conomand  independent  of  Jaekaorij  gave 
his  orders  to  some  brigadiers,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Jackaon  did. 
General  WhiU  chose  to  act  under  General  Cockers  orders,  and  this  occasioned 
some  confusion,  and,  in  the  end,  the  lamentable  affiiir  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  and  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 

The  Hallibee  Indians,  who  had  been  the  principal  sufierers  at  Talladega, 
had  despatched  ambassadors  for  General  Jackaows  camp,  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  tne^  would  accept  on  any  terms  he  might  please  to  ffrant  them.  At 
the  same  time  these  proposals  were  out.  General  frhiU  marched  against  their 
townS)  and  on  the  18  November  completely  surprised  them ;  kiUed  60  virar- 
riors,  took  256  prisoners,  and  made  good  his  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a 
man. 

The  Indians  thought  they  had  been  attacked  by  General  Jacksan^s  army, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  now  to  expect  nothing  but  extermination ;  and 
this  was  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  they  founit  with  such  desperation 
aftervrards.  And  truly  they  had  reason  for  their  fears :  thev  knew  none  but 
Jackson,  and  supposed  now  that  nothing  short  of  their  total  destruction  would 
satis^  him,  as  their  conduct  exemplified  on  every  occasion.  They  knew 
they  had  asked  peace  on  any  terms,  and  their  immediate  answer  was  the 
■word  and  bavonet    A  company  of  Cherokees  aided  not  a  litde  in  this  affiur. 

We  have  given  the  chief  features  of  the  batde  of  Autossee,  when  drawing 
a  sketch  of  die  life  of  Aflniosh,  Here  may  be  added  some  other  matters  of 
history,  for  the  better  underatanding  the  events  of  the  memorable  Creek  vrar. 

Autossee  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tallapoosie,  18  miles  from  the 
Hickory  Ground,  and  20  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Coosa. 
With  General  FiwtPs  white  troops  were  four  companies  of  friendly  Indians. 
M^hUosh  led  the  dowetaus,  and  Mad-doats-^on  the  Tookaubatchians,  or  Tuka- 
batchies.  The  names  of  Uie  other  leaders  are  not  set  down,  but  there  were 
doubtless  several  of  them,  as  there  were  about  350  warriore  who  accompanied 
the  expedition.  That  sure  work  was  intended,  will  not  be  doubted,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  force,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  950  men.  When  the  army 
arrived  near  the  place  where  it  was  expected  Indians  would  be  found,  and 
having  discovered  one  small  town  before  it  was  light  in  the  morning,  the 
general  was  surprised  immediately  after  by  the  discovery  of  another.  This 
was  filled  with  men  who  had  been  apprized  of  his  approach,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  order  of  battle  was  immediately  changed,  and  the  army 
proceeded  in  two  divtsions  to  attack  both  towns  at  once.    The.  besiegersi 
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being  provided  with  artillery,  soon  accomplished  their  work,  and  all  the 
resistance  tlie  Indians  seem  to  have  made,  was  in  endeavoring  to  effect  a 
retreat  into  caves  and  other  hiding-places.  Nevertheless,  the  Georgians  had 
11  killed  outriffht,  and  54  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  General  Floyd 
himself  severely,  and  Adjutant-General  JVetcman  slightly. 

M'Intosh  and  Mud-dogs-son's  loss  was  considerable,  but  was  not  thought  of 
importance  enough  to  be  communicated  by  their  allies,  who  were  greatly 
indebted  to  them,  if,  indeed,  destroying  their  own  countrymen  made  them  so^ 
They  did  not,  however,  do  so  much  butchering  as  they  intended,  or,  rather,  as 
they  agreed  to  do  ;  for  the  day  before  the  massacre,  they  agreed  to  post  them- 
selves on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river,  and  to  kill  all  who  should  attempt  an 
escape.    Had  they  done  this,  very  few  would  have  esca])ed. 

Aller  rest'm^  a  few  days,  General  Floyd  marched  to  Camp  Defiance,  50 
miles  direcdy  nito  the  Indian  counti*y,  and  westward  of  Autossee.  Here,  early 
in  the  morning  of  2  January,  the  hostile  Indians  killed  his  sentinels  before  they 
were  discovered,  and  then  with  great  fury«attacked  his  camp,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  >continued  to  fight  with  bravery.  By  thfs  time  the  array  had  got 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  soon  obliged  the  Indians  to  fly.  One  company 
of  whites,  under  Captain  Broadnax,  had  its  retreat  cut  oS  by  the  assailants,  and 
escaped  only  by  cutting  its  way  through  them. 

In  this  fight,  Timpoochie-bariyuel,  or  Bamardj  a  half-breed,  chief  of  the 
Uchies,  commanded  a  company  of  them,  and,  in  tlie  language  of  the  genera], 
*^  ffreatly  distinguished  himself"  It  was  owing  to  his  promptness,  that  Cap- 
tain Broadnax  was  enabled  to  effect  a  retreat.  The  enemy,  in  that  manceuvre, 
had  advanced  within  50  yards  of  the  artillery.  All  the  other  part  of  the  Indiaii 
army  took  shelter  within  the  lines,  and  looked  on  during  the  contest 

After  this  battle,  37  Indians  were  found  dead  on  3ie  field,  as  the  whitm 
reported ;  and  of  their  own  number  17  were  killed,  and  130  wounded.  At  the 
firat  onset,  General  ^eumum  had  three  balls  shot  into  him,  which  prevented 
his  further  service ;  and  several  of  the  principal  officers  bad  their  horses  shot 
under  them.  How  the  Indians  under  Timpoockie  fared  in  these  particulars, 
we  have  not  yet  learned. 

fFeatherfofi,  /Vancw,  Sinqmtlun'Monj  with  some  Shawanese,  had  established 
themselves  on  the  Alabama,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba,  and  there  built  a 
town,  which  they  called  Eckanakdca.  Its  name  signified  that  it  was  built 
upon  holy  ground ;  and  hence  the  prophets  told  their  followers  tliat  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  as  no  polluted  and  murderous  whites  could  ever  enter  thexe. 
However,  General  CZotbome,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  Choktaws  under  Pu^uanaiOj  their  chief,  resolved  to  make  a  tiial  of  the 
virtue  of  the  Indian  prophets'  pretensions. 

H^eaiherford  and  his  followers,  being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  army, 
had  put  tnemselves  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  On  23  December,  1813,  as 
the  armv  approached,  they  were  met  by  the  Indians,  and  a  short  engagement 
followed.  As  usual,  the  Indians  gave  way,  and  were  pursued ;  but  as  their 
town  was  surrounded  by  ftstnesses,  few  were  killed  in  the  pursuit.  Thirty 
were  found  dead  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  of  the  army,  two  or  three  were 
killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  This  was  quite  an  Indian  depot,  the  captors 
haying  found  here  ^'a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  and  immense  property  of 
various  kinds."  It  was  all  destroyed  with  the  town,  which  consisted  of  200 
houses :  the  women  and  children  had  only  time  to  escape  across  the  Alabama. 
The  next  day,  another  town  was  destroyed,  eight  miles  above,  consisting  of  GO 
houses.  We  will  now  proceed  with  General  Jadbon,  until  he  puts  an  end  to 
the  Creek  war. 

On  the  17  January,  1814,  General  Ja/ckwn  marched,  at  the  head  of  930  men, 
firom  near  Fort  Strother,  for  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  In  his  route 
lay  Talladega,  the  residence  of  lye,  a  noted  warrior,  and  friend  of  the  whites; 
and  here  he  joined  the  army  with  200  of  his  men.  The  Indians  were  sup- 
posed to  be  assembled  in  great  numbers,  at  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosie^ 
irom  14  or  15  of  their  towns  upon  that  river ;  and  it  was  daily  expected  tliat 
they  would  attack  Fort  Armstrong,  in  their  vicinity,  which  was  in  no  state  to 
meet  them.  It  was  the  news  of  its  situation,  that  caused  Jackson  to  march  to 
its  immediate  relief.    When  he  had  arrived  at  Hallibee  Creek,  the  general, 
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from  the  accounts  of  bis  spies,  supposed  he  must  be  io  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  soon  after  encamped  at  a  small  Hallibee  village,  called 
Enotochopko.  Here  he  discovered  that  he  was  12  miles  from  the  enemy, 
who  were  upon  an  island  in  the  Tallapoosie,  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called 
Emukfau.  The  next  dav  the  army  encamped  very  near  Emukfau,  and  had 
every  sign  of  being  hard  by  the  adverse  Indians.  The  order  of  encampment 
was  that  of  battle,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  surprise. 
About  6  in  the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  warriors  from  Emukfau  fell  with  great 
force  upon  JacksorCa  feft  flank,  and  the  left  of  his  rear ;  and  although  the 
attack  was  made  in  full  confidence  that  they  should  rout  their  adversaries,  yet 
they  were  disappointed,  and  no  ground  was  gained  by  the  onset.  The  assail- 
ants fought  with  a  determined  bravery,  and  it  was  near  half  an  hour  befbre 
they  could  be  made  to  retire.  The  Americans,  having  encamped  in  a  hollow 
square,  met  the  attack  at  advantage,  but  it  was  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
that  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight  Fife^  at  the  head  of  his  v^arriors,  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  two  miles,  with  considerable  havoc. 

Matters  did  not  end  here  ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  the  Indians  returned  again  to 
the  attack,  and  with  greater  success  than  before.  They  attacked  a  picket  at 
advantage,  at  a  small  distance  fh)m  the  main  body,  and  General  Coffee^  in  his 
turn,  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  attacking  party.  As  his  number  of  men  was 
small,  he  soon  found  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being  entirely  cut  off. 
General  Jackson^  seeing  this,  ordered  Fife  to  advance  to  his  rescue,  which  be 
did  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  This  attack  of  the  enemy  was  upon  the 
right  flank,  and  was,  as  it  turned  out,  only  a  feint  to  weaken  me  left  by  draw- 
ing the  force  fW>m  that  quarter  to  its  support ;  but  the  general  was  not  to  be 
outwitted  by  such  a  manoeuvre.  He  kept  the  left  flank  firm,  and  the  alarm 
gun  soon  gave  notice,  that  that  pan  was  assailed.  The  general  here  met  the 
enemy  in  person,  seconded  by  Colonel  CcamU^  who  ordered  the  charge,  and 
led  on  the  pursuers.  The  fi-iendly  Indians  were  successful  at  this  time  also, 
slaying  many  of  their  countrymen  as  they  fled. 

Meanwhile  General  Coffee  had  got  deeper  into  difficulty,  and  was  contend- 
ing at  fearful  odds  with  a  brave  mind  of  warriors,  and  was  again  relieved  by 
the  Indians  under  Captain  F^t,  This,  F^t  was  enabled  to  do,  only  by  charg- 
ing them  with  the  bayonet  The  enemy  seemed  determined  to  wrest  their 
country  from  the  invaders,  and  retired  slowly,  at  first,  as  men  driven  from 
^eir  country  will  always  do.  Fife  and  his  comrades  pureued  them  about 
three  miles,  killing  45  of  them,  which  they  found  afterwards.  The  reason  of 
Coffu^s  great  peril,  was  this,  Fift  having  been  ordered  to  his  rescue  before  the 
attack  on  the  left  was  made  the  second  time ;  and  now,  hearing  the  firing  in 
that  direction,  supposed  his  aid  was  more  needed  in  that  quarter ;  and  tnus 
Coffee  was  left  without  support  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  bis  aid-de- 
camp. Colonel  A,  Doruddson,  and  three  others,  were  slain. 

Greneral  Jackson^  not  having  provisions  for  a  longer  stay,  and  being  con- 
siderably crippled,  began  a  retreat  to  Fort  Btrother.  The  most  memorable 
part  of  this  expedition  is  yet  to  be  related.  The  Indians  now  supposed  the 
Americans  were  beaten,  or  they  would  not  retreat  They  therefore  resolved 
to  pursue  and  harass  them.  Jatkaon  expected  this,  and  marched,  in  order  of 
battle,  through  one  dangerous  defile  after  another.  At  length,  on  the  morning 
of  the  24,  after  having  neariy  passed  one  of  the  most  dangerous  places,  at 
Enotochopko  Creek,  his  rear  was  attacked  in  a  spirited  manner ;  and  although 
it  was  not  at  all* unexpected,  yet  the  columns  gave  way,  and  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  and  slaughter  ensued.  At  length,  a  six-pounder  was,  with  great 
difficulty,  dragged  up  a  small  eminence  which  commanded  the  batde-ground, 
.  and  being  charged  with  grape-shot,  did  great  execution,  and  was  a  principal 
means  of  putting  the  enemy  to  flight 

The  getting  the  cannon  up  the  hill  was  done  at  the  greatest  peril ;  the  men 
who  undertook  it  being  sure  marks  for  the  enemy,  having  nothing  to  Bereen 
them  in  the  least.  By  me  time  th^  had  discharged  it  once.  Lieutenant  Arm-- 
sbronfr^  Captain  HamUUm,  of  East  Tennetsiee,  Captains  Bradford  and  M*Gavock, 
had  all  fallen.  Bradford  exclaimed,  as  he  lay,  **  Jiify  brave  fellows,  some  of  you 
nuoffall,  but  you  must  save  (he  amnon.^ 

The  army  h8vin§^  meantime,  recovered  fimn  their  panic,  attacked  in  their 
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turn,  and  the  Indians  were  every  where  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  about  two 
miles.  The  Indians'  loss  in  this  tnittle  was  189,  that  were  found.  The  Amer- 
icans had,  in  both  days'  fights,  24  killed,  and  71  wounded.  It  was  evident 
now,  that  the  Indians  were  satisfied  that  they  were  not  victors,  for  in  their 
flight  thev  threw  away  their  packs  and  arms  in  abundance,  and  the  army  met 
with  no  further  molestation  during  their  return  march. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  termination  of  the  Creek  war.  It  ended  in  the 
battle  of  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosie,  as  we  have  related  in  the  life  of 
Jiflntosh,  This  bend,  usually  called  the  Horse-Shoe,  by  the  whites,  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Tohopeka,  which,  in  their  language,  it  is  said,  signified  a 
horse-shot :  therefore  the  battle  of  Tohopeka,  the  Qreat  Bend,  and  the  Horse- 
Shoe,  are  one  and  the  same. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  deluded  Creeks  than  this  battle. 
The  loss  of  their  great  prophets  was,  however,  the  least.  Three  of  them,  and 
the  last  upon  the  Tallapoosie,  fell  among  those  whom  they  had  made  believe 
that  no  wounds  could  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  whites ;  and  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  that  although  they  bad  witnessed  a  total  feUure  of  all  their 
prophecies  hitherto,  such  was  the  influence  those  miserable  impostors  held 
over  the  minds  of  the  wairiors,  that  they  still  believed  in  their  soothsavines, 
and  that  their  incantations  would  at  last  save  them,  and  that  they  should  nnally 
root  out  the  whites  and  possess  their  country.  Such  are  the  errors  of  delu- 
sions in  all  ages — it  is  visible  in  all  Mstory,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  a 
Imowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  shall  difluse  itself  and  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  be  more  extensively  luiown. 

Mono  HOE  was  one,  and  we  believe  tfie  son  of  Sinquiaiur  was  another,  who 
fell  in  the  great  battle  of  Tohopeka.  In  one  of  his  accounts  of  the  battle, 
General  Jadson  observes :  "^  Among  the  dead  was  found  their  famous  prophet, 
Monohootj  shot  in  the  mouth  by  a  grape  shot,  as  if  Heaven  designed  to  chastise 
his  impostures  by  an  appropriate  punishment."  The  manner  in  which  he  was 
killed,  required  but  little  aid  from  the  whites  to  satisfy  the  Indians  that  he  was 
a  false  prophet,  and  it  was  soon  generally  believed  among  them. 

These  prophets  were  decorated,  says  Colonel  Ecdon,  **  in  the  most  fantastic 
manner — the  plumage  of  various  birds  about  their  heads  and  shoulders ;  with 
savage  grimaces,  and  horrid  contortions  of  the  body,  the^  danced  and  howled 
their  cantations."  JtfonoAoe,  in  the  very  act  of  divination,  muttering  to  the 
sun,  with  eyes  almost  strained  from  their  sockets,  and  his  limbs  distorted  in 
every  possible  unnatural  direction,  received  his  death  wound.  The  ffuth  of 
the  warriors  in  such  abommable  fooleries  must  now  have  been  shaken ;  but 
the  Hallibee  massacre  was  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  their  desperation — as 
we  have  seen,  their  most  submissive  offers  of  peace  had  been  met  by  the 
sword — all  confidence  therefore  in  the  humanity  and  integrity  of  the  whites^ 
had,  in  their  niinds,  been  forfeited.  From  every  appearance  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  determined  to  conquer  at  Tohopeka,  or  never  to  survive  a  defeat ; 
fbr  they  did  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  send  away  then:  women  and  children : 
about  dto  of  these  were  takeiL 

Whether  the  famous  prophet  HSHshagOj  or  FVands,  were  in  this  battle,  is 
not  known.  On  18  Apnl,  1814,  General  Jackson  wrote  from  his  camp,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosie,  saying,  **  Peter  MQmn  has  been  taken, 
but  escaped ;  he  must  be  taken  again.  HMishagu,  their  great  prophet,  has 
also  absconded ;  but  he  will  be  found."  In  this,  however,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  ffeneral  was  no  prophet ;  for  Francis  and  JIT  Queen  were  both  alive  in  1817. 

The  friendly  Indians  rendered  the  Americans  most  efficient  aid  in  this 
battle,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  that  of  the  whites.  In  all  23  were  killed,  ana  many  more  were 
wounded. 

It  was  supposed  by  General  Fkydj  that  in  the  battle  of  Autossee  he  had 
killed  the  famous  prophet  and  king  of  Tallassee,  but  it  turned  out  not  to  be  so, 
fbr  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  afterwards.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  a  hundred  years  old,  his  head  being  entirely  white,  and  bowed  almost  to 
the  ground.  His  name,  we  believe,  was  Enedh-thltMohopoiee,  He  was  taken 
about  the  time  of  fFeaiherfanTs  surrender ;  and  but  fbr  the  protection  afforded 
him  by  the  whites^  their  fiiends,  the  Creeks,  would  have  put  him  to  death 
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without  mercy  But  Weaihaiord  had  nothinff  to  fear  from  them:  they  care- 
fiilly  avoided  raeetiog,  and  when  any  by  accident  or  necessity  came  into  his 
presence,  they  were  observed  to  tremble  with  fear.  Such  is  the  difierence  in 
the  carriage  and  aspect  of  men. 

We  wiU  close  the  present  chapter  by  detailing  some  particulara  in  the  lives 
of  several  distinsruished  chiefs. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  names  of  any  chiefii  appeared  in  the  accounts 
of  the  late  war,  but  they  were  many,  especially  in  the  south,  and  deserved  as 
much  notice,  and  often  more  than  many  that  did  receive  it  When  the  war 
was  over,  some  of  them  occasionally  vimted  Washington,  and  the  novelty  of 
their  appearance  sometimes  caused  them  to  receive  such  notices  as  follows: 
<<  On  the  8th  ultimo,  [Feb.  1816,]  arrived  CoL  Return  J.  Meigs,  the  agent  of 
the  U.  States  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  with  a  deputation  from  the  nation,  con- 
sisting of  Col.  Lotmy,  Maj.  WaXkar,  Maj.  Bxigt,  Capt  TVijflor,  Adjt  i2ow,  and 
JEimneMe.  These  Indians  are  men  of  cuMvateid  understandings,  were  nearly 
all  officers  of  the  Cherokee  forces  which  served  under  General  Jadbmm  during 
the  late  war,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  as  well  by  their  bravery  as  )^ 
their  attachment  to  the  U.  States." 

In  June  following,  another  deputation  vinted  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  it  was  said,  their  appearance  was  such  as  entitled  them  to 
the  highest  respect  The  delegates  were  from  the  Chickasaws,  and  connsted 
of  General  WuUam  Cotberty  the  great  war  chief  of  that  nation,  Mfgor  James 
Colbvrt,  interpreter ;  EtHssue ;  .^in^,  the  great  warrior ;  AjmatoaUvbheej  a 
chief;  Chatiauinif  and  CoUeeieheey  warriors.  Most  of  these  ibuffht  for  the 
whites  in  the  south.  General  CoOmi  was  now  aged,  having  fought  with  the 
Americans  in  SL  Cunt's  army,  with  seven  oihen  of  his  coamtrymen ;  one  of 
whose  names  was  Piommgo,  or  the  MounktMader,  of  irhom  we  shall  pres- 
ently speak. 

In  the  late  war,  while  his  men  were  preparinff  to  join  the  Americans,  Cai- 
fterf,  impatient  to  be  unemployed,  joined  the  3^  regiment  of  the  United 
States  in^try.  When  he  had  served  with  tl^em  nine  months,  he  returned 
to  his  nation,  collected  his  warriors,  and  m*^^*^  ^  ^^^  Montgomery  on  the 
Ahiharaa,  from  thence  against  Pensaco>)  .crossed  the  Esanibia,  and  pursued 
the  hostile  Creeks  almost  to  Apalaeh*£ola,  killing  man;|^  of  them,  and  return- 
ing to  Fort  Montgomery  with  85  prisonerB.  He  and  his  comrades  were  now 
at  Washinffton,  to  obtain  a  0BttIement  of  the  boundaries  of  their  country. 
According^  commissioners  vere  sent  into  their  country,  and  on  the  20  Sep- 
tember following,  [1816;i  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  In  this  treaty  ColbeH  m 
styled  Major-General,  «nd  Iw  the  sixth  article  of  it  he  was  allowed  an  annuity 
of  100  dollars  durinX  life.  His  name  is  not  to  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  made 
10  January,  1786;  but  that  of  Piomingo  is.  To  that  of  Chikasaw  Bluffs, 
24  October,  1801,  instead  of  his  mark,  we  find  W.  C,  which  shows  that  he 
had  been  paying  some  attention  to  learning ;  but  in  subsequent  treaties  his 
mark  again  appears. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  name  of  Ptomtngo  is  not  seen  to  any  of  the 
treaties  a/ter  that  of  Colbert  appears,  induces  the  nelief  that  he  is  the  same 
person,  and  that,  from  his  attachment  to  the  whites,  he  took  one  of  their 

names. 

Piomingo  is  thus  mentioned  by  General  <SX.  Clair,  on  his  arrival  at  his 
quarters.  ^  Oct.  27.  Payamingo  arrived  in  camp  with  his  warriors.  I  was 
so  unwell,  could  only  see  him  and  bid  him  welcome."  **  Oct  29.  Pcyanwngo 
and  his  people,  accompanied  by  Captain  Sparks,  and  four  good  riflemen, 
going  on  a  scout ;  they  do  not  propose  to  return  under  10  da^"  We  have 
no  account  of  the  success  of  the  excursion,  but  they  did  not  join  the  army 
again  until  after  the  defeat,  which  took  place  six  days  after.  As  they  were 
proceeding  to  Fort  Jefferson,  one  of  the  enemy  mistook  them  for  his  com- 
panions, and  was  captured  before  he  discovered  his  mistake.  Piomin^ 
accosted  him  with  harsh  language,  saying,  **  Rascal,  you  have  been  kSUngu^nU 
men!^  He  then  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  extend  his  arms,  and  a  third  to 
shoot  him.  When  this  was  done,  and  his  scalp  taken,  they  proceeded  to  join 
the  army. 

We  learn  the  name  of  one  other  who  was  with  SL  Ckdr.  He  was  called 
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J&mts  Anderson,  and  was  brother  to  the  chief  John  MarfU,  who,  23  Joneii 
1793,  was  murdered  not  above  600  pecee  from  Governor  EUmnJPs  house,  in 
Knoxville.  He  was  shot  by  some  unknown  persons.  The  governor  ordered 
him  to  be  buried  in  the  burying-ground  or  the  white  people,  with  niilitaiy 
honors.  A  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  himself  and  he  was  inteired 
with  great  respect 

In  1793,  the  Spaniards  of  Louisiana  made  large  offers  to  the  Chikasaws,  to 
induce  them  to  forsake  the  Americans;  but  their  offers  were  treated  with 
contempt,  especially  l^  jPionttfwo.  / 

MusHALATUBSE  was  a  ChiKasaw  chie(  with  whom  General  hafmffUe 
became  acquainted  in  his  last  visit  to  this  country*  His  first  knowledge  of 
him,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  out  of  M»  Ltwu9eur*s  woiki 
<*Lafatett^  Elf  AHERiquE,"  &a,  was  at  the  residence  of  the  ^sage  of 
Monticello.** 

Mtukalatubee,  and  PuahamatOj  a  Chocktaw  chie^  already  mentioned,  were  at 
Washington  when  the  general  arrived  there,  in  December,  1824,  being  them 
at  the  meeting  of  congress,  according  to  custom,  with  many  other  chiefly 
to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship,  receive  presents,  and  make  known  the 
wants  of  their  countrymen.  At  this  time  Miuhalahibee  made  the  following 
agreeable  speech  to  General  Lc^tofeUe* 

**  You  are  one  of  our  fathers.  You  have  fought  by  the  mde  of  the  great 
WaMngUm,  We  will  receive  here  your  hand  as  that  of  a  friend  and  father. 
We  have  fJways  walked  in  the  pure  feelings  of  peace,  and  it  is  this  feeling 
which  has  caused  us  to  visit  you  henv  We  present  you  pure  hands — handi 
that  have  never  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  Americans.  We  live  in  a 
country  far  from  this,  where  the  sun  darts  his  perpendicular  nys  upon  ua. 
We  have  had  the  French,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Enfflish  for  neighbors ;  but 
now  we  have  only  the  Americans;  in  the  nudst  and  with  whom  we  live  aa 
friends  and  brothers." 

Then  Pusbamata,  the  bmgt  of  their  chieft,  began  a  speech  in  hs  turn,  and 
expressed  himself  in  these  words:  "There  has  passed  nearly  50  snows  since 
you  drew  the  sword  as  a  com|p«nion  of  Waahmgitm.  With  him  you  have 
combated  the  enemies  of  Amenca.^  Thou  hast  generously  mingled  thy  blood 
with  that  of  the  eneinv,  and  hast  pfov^i  thy  devotedneea  to  the  cause  which 
thou  defendedst  After  thou  hadst  finlthed  that  war,  thou  hadst  returned 
into  thy  country,  and  now  thou  comest  to  revisit  that  land  where  thou  art 
honored  and  beloved  in  the  remembrance  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  peo- 
ple. Thou  seest  every  where  the  children  of  those  for  whom  thou  nast 
defended  liberty,  crowd  around  thee,  and  press  thy  hands  with  filial  affection* 
We  have  heard  related  all  these  things  m  the  depths  of  the  distant  forests^ 
and  our  hearts  have  been  ravished  with  a  desire  to  behold  thee.  We  are 
come,  we  have  pressed  thy  hand,  and  we  are  satisfied.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  seen  thee,*  and  it  will  probably  be  the  last.  We  have  no  mora 
to  add.    The  earth  will  part  us  forever." 

**  In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  the  old  Indian  had  in  his  manner  and 
▼oice  something  very  solemn.  He  seemed  agitated  by  some  sad  present!* 
ments.  We  heard  of  his  death  a  few  davs  uter  \  he  was  taken  sick,  and 
died  before  he  could  set  out  to  return  to  his  own  people.  When  satisfied 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  caused  all  his  companions  to  be  assembledy 
and  he  desired  tiiem  to  raise  him  up,  and  to  put  upon  him  all  his  ornaments^ 
and  bring  to  him  his  arms,  that  bis  death  should  be  that  of  a  man's.  He 
manifested  a  desire  that  at  his  interment  the  Americans  would  do  him  mili- 
tary honor^  and  that  they  would  discharge  cannon  over  his  grave.  They 
promised  him  that  it  should  be  done;  he  then  talked  freely  with  his  friend^ 
and  expired  without  a  groan  in  the  midst  of  conversation."  His  monument 
occupies  a  place  among  the  great  men  in  the  cemetery  at  Washington.  Upon 
one  side  is  this  inscription  :-»- 

*  They  might  not  have  been  ialroduced  to  the  general  when  be  saw  them  at  Mr.  Jefferson^*. 
M'  Leixu9eur  sB^ys^  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  deputation,  "  A  leur  Ute  itaieni  deux  chefr  au€ 
funu  ttviom  vous  i*a9»Poir  unjour  h  la  table  dt  M.  Jefferson,  pendant  notre  t^aur  h  Monhcelf^. 
Je  les  reconmu  ^  Uurs  ordUet  deeoupieM  en  Umgvuu  UmOrea,  gctrnie*  de  Umgtus  Umu  4i 
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**  PirSH-MA-TAHA,  A  ChOCTA W  CHTBF,  LIXS  HBUB.  ThIS  M ORUHSirT  TO  HI! 
HEIIORT  18  ERECTED  BT  HI8  BROTHER  CHIEFS,  WHO  WERE  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
HIM  III  A  DEI.EOATIOir  FROM  THEIR  NATION  IN  THE  TEAR  1834,  TO  THE  GENERAL 
•OVERNMSNT  OF  THE  UnITED  StaTES." 

And  on  the  other: 

^  PirSH-MA-TAHA  WAS  A  WARRIOR  OF  GREAT  DISTINCTION.  He  WAS  WIRE 
IN  COUNCIL,  ELOqUENT  IN  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  DEGREE  ;  AND  ON  ALL  OCCA*> 
SIGNS,  AND  UNDER  ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES,  THE  WHITE  MAN's   FRIEND.      He   DIED 

IN  Washington,  on  the  34th  of  December,  1824,  of  the  cramf,  in  thb 
60th  tear  of  his  age.^ 

ThRt  PushamtUoy  or  PushmakJuij  was  a  warrior,  has  been  said.  In  the  late 
war  with  England,  he  assisted  in  subduing  his  countrymen  at  the  south.  In 
General  C/oSom^'f  army  he  diaitinguished  himself  particularly  in  the  battle 
of  the  Holy  Ground,  (called  bv  the  Indians  Eccanachaca,)  upon  the  Alabanut 
Kiver,  80  miles  from  Fort  Claibonie.  Here  the  celebratea  fVeatherfbrd  re- 
sided, also  HiUishafo  the  prophet 

In  the  treaty  which  the  chieft  and  warriors  of  the  Choktaiu  held  with  the 
U.  S.  commissioners,  18  October,  1820,  <*  at  the  treaQr  ground,  in  said  nation, 
near  Doak's  Stand,  on  the  Natches  Road,"  the  following  passage  occurs  i 
**  Whereas  the  father  of  the  beloved  chief  Mushvlatube^  of  tne  lower  towni| 
ibr  and  durinir  his  life,  did  receire  from  the  United  States  the  sum  of  150 
dollars,  annuaUy ;  it  is  hereby  stipulated,  that  his  son  and  successor,  MishnUa* 
tubUf  shall  annually  be  paid  uie  same  amount  during  his  natural  life."  fienee 
it  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  without  further  investigation,  that  both  the  fitther 
and  son  had  rendered  uie  countiy  very  important  services. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  all  former  Imiian  wars,  so  in  the  present,  every 
neighboring  Indian  is  viewed  with  distrust  No  sooner  h^  the  present 
existing  Seminole  war  begun,  than,  by  report  at  least,  hundreds  of  the  Creeks 
were  leaving  their  country  for  Florida,  to  join  their  hostile  neighbors.  Early 
this  spring,  1896,  it  was  reported  fkr  and  wide  that  the  Chocktaws  had  taken 
np  the  hatchet  This  occasioned  a  national  council  to  be  called,  which 
assembled  on  the  12  May.  The  venerable  chief  McsHnLATUBEE  was  present, 
and,  among  other  thinffs,  said,  **  R  makeg  my  htmi  Uud  to  ht  acctued  of  tkia 
tnaehay,  when  U  is  wSl  knoum  I  and  mu  mbt  hoot  fouM  Me  6y  Me  wUh 
Gen.  Wayne,  Jackson,  and  others^  agamjl  the  Seminoluj  Vruks  and  BriiiihJ* 

HiLLiBHAGo,  or  HILLIS  HAD  JO,  it  appears,  survived  General  Jaickscn*» 
campaigns,  and,  not  long  after,  went  to  England,  still  hoping  to  gain  assist* 
ance  fiom  that  nation  to  enable  him  to  operate  with  effect  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  was,  upon  his  return,  the  immediate  instigator  and  cause  of  the 
Seminole  war,  having  taken  up  his  residence  among  that  nation,  unable  to 
stay  longer  in  his  own  country.  The  belief  was  imposed  upon  him  by  some 
abandoned  English  traders,  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
for  the  restoration  of  their  country.  He  received  much  attention  while  in 
England,  and  some  encouragement,  but  nothing  absolute.  An  English 
journal  tbUB  mentions  his  arrival: — ^^The  sound  of  trumpets  announced  the 
approach  of  the  patriot  IVancia,  who  fought  so  gloriously  in  our  cause  in 
America  during  the  late  war.  Being  drest  m  a  most  splendid  suit  of  red  and 
gold,  and  wearing  a  tomahawk  set  with  gold,  gave  him  a  highly  imposing 
appearance." 

He  received  lar^s  presents  from  the  kins's  stores,  but,  it  is  said,  that  of 
these  he  was  chiefly  defrauded  afterwards  by  the  notorious  Woodbme^  who, 
it  seems,  accompanied  him  in  his  travels.* 

About  the  ena  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  1817,  a  war  party 
of  Seminoles  captured  an  American,  and  conveyed  him  immediately  to  their 
principal  village,  called  Mikasauky.  Here  it  appears  dwelt  Ihmeii  and  his 
nmily.'  The  American,  whose  name  was  Jir&rimimon,  was  ordered  to  be 
immediately  bomt  to  death.    The  stake  was  set,  JifKrunnumf  with  his  bead 

*  Senioole  War  DociumdU,  p.  S3,  published  by  order  of  congiets. 
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■bayed,  was  bound  to  it,  and  wood  was  piled  up  about  bim.  Wben  the 
Indians  had  finished  their  dance,  and  the  fire  was  about  to  be  kindled,  a 
daughter  of  the  chief,  named  3fi%,  who  had  been  witnessing  the  preparations 
with  a  sad  countenance,  flew  to  her  father,  and,  upon  her  luiees,  begged  that 
be  would  spare  the  prisoner's  life ;  and  it  was  not  until,  like  the  celebrated 
Pocahontaa,  she  showed  a  determination  to  perish  with  him,  that  her  father 
consented  to  prolong  his  life  for  the  present  It  was  still  his  intention,  if 
he  could  not  sell  the  victim  for  a  certain  sum,  to  have  carried  bis  former  pur- 
pose into  effect;  but  on  offering  him  to  the  Spaniards,  at  St  Marks,  the 
demanded  sum,  7i|  gallons  of  rum,  was  paid  for  him,  and  thus  his  liberalioD 
was  effected. 

Afler  Drancts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  was  hanged,  his 
fiimily,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  several  daughters,  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  Americans  at  St  Mark's.  The  youngest  daughter,  MUlvj  about  fourteen 
years  of  aee,  was  treated  with  great  attention  by  all  the  officers  for  having 
saved  the  life  of  AfKrimmon,  She  was  said  to  have  been  very  handsome. 
When  J^Krimnum  heard  of  her  being  among  the  captives,  he  went  and  offered 
himself  to  her  as  a  partner.  She  would  not,  however,  receive  him,  until 
satisfied  that  he  was  prompted  to  ofler  himself  firom  other  motives  than  a 
sense  of  the  supposed  obligation  of  his  life  having  been  saved  by  her. 

Mikasauky  was  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  war  party,  and  had  been  known 
at  least  a  century  by  the  name  of  B&ton  Rouge.  Tlus  name  was  giveu  it 
by  the  French,  and  the  An^lo-Americans  called  it  the  Red  Sticks,  to  avoid 
the  use  of  the  same  name  m  French.  Hence  the  Indians  who  made  thiB 
their  quarters,  were  called  Red  Sticks.  At  this  period  they  had  revived  the 
practice  of  setting  up  poles  or  gUcks^  and  striping  them  with  red  paint,  which 
was  only  when  they  intended  war.  The  Americans,  not  knowing  their  prac- 
tice, supposed  these  poles  were  painted  with  red  stripes  in  derision  of  their 
liberty  poles.  Mikasauky,  now  Red  Sticks^  was  upon  a  border  of  Mikasauky 
Lake. 

'  HORNOTLIMED,  or  as  General  /adbon  called  him,  <<  Hoxattlemico, 
an  old  Red  Stick,"  was  another  principal  Seminole  chie^  whose  residence 
was  at  Foul  Town  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but,  being  driven  fit>in 
thence,  he  repaired  to  Mikasaul^  Three  vessels  having  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Apalachicola  on  the  30  November,  1817,  with  military  stores  for 
the  supply  of  the  garrison,  were,  from  contrary  winds,  unable  to  ascends 
Lieutenant  SciM  was  despatched  for  their  assistance,  in  a  boat  with  forty  men. 
The  old  chief  Jfomotfimea,  who  had  just  before  been  driven  from  Foul  Town, 
by  a  detachment  of  General  Gatnet'f  army,  with  a  band  of  his  warriors,  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  Lieutenant  iSoott 
and  his  men  returned,  they  fired  upon  them,  and  all  except  six  soldiers,  who 
jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore,  were  killed.  Twenty  of 
uie  soldiera  had  been  left  for  the  aid  of  the  ascending  vessels,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  women  and  sick  were  in  their  places.  These  fell  into  the 
bands  ofHornoUimed  and  his  warriors,  who  dashed  out  their  brains  upon  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  toc^  off  their  scalps,  and  carried  them  to  Mikasauky,  where 
they  exhibited  them  upon  their  red  pole,  in  memory  of  their  victory.  Thia 
chief  and  his  companion,  JSIUthago^  were  doomed  shortly  to  expiate  with 
their  lives  for  this  massacre. 

The  Mikasauky  town  was  soon  afler  vinted  by  the  army,  but  the  Indians 
had  all  fled,  their  red  pole  was  left  standing,  and  tne  scalps  upon  it ;  many  of 
which  were  recoenized  as  having  been  tuten  from  Lieutenant  ScMs  men. 
At  length  a  vessel  cruising  near  me  mouth  of  Apalachicola  River,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  Indians  in  that  direction,  with  English  colon  diaplayed, 
decoyed  on  board  the  famous  chiefi,  HonwUimedf  and  the  prophet  JFhmcw. 
These  the  Americans  hanged  without  trial  or  delay. 

NEAMATHLA  was  a  warrior  of  note  and  renown,  before  the  war  of  1812 
with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  Seminole  chief;  but  where  his  residence  waa 
previous  to  that  war  we  have  not  heard ;  but  after  the  Seminole  war,  he  lived 
upon  a  good  estate,  at  Tallahassee,  of  which  estate  a  mile  sauare  was  under 
improvement  This,  in  1823,  Meamathloj  at  the  head  of  the  chiefii  of  his 
nation,  gave  up,  with  other  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
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treaty  which  they  made  with  its  agents  at  Moultrie  Creek,  in  Florida,  on  the 
18  September  of  that  year. 

In  an  additional  aiticie  of  said  treaty,  we  read — ^Whereas  Ma  MaUdttf 
Jolm  Blounij  Tuski  Ft^Of  MvUaio  Kxng^  EmoMochBt^  and  JBeoncAofitnteo,  six 
of  the  principal  chie6  of  the  Florida  Indians,  and  parties  to  the  treaty  to 
which  this  article  has  been  annexed,  have  warmW  appealed  to  the  eonunis- 
sioners  for  permission  to  remain  in  the  district  of  country  now  inhabited  by 
tbem,  and  in  consideration  of  their  friendly  disposition,  and  past  services  to 
the  U.  States,"  it  was  agreed  that  JSTuoMihla  and  his  followers  should  have 
four  square  miles,  embracing  Tuphulga  village,  on  Rocky  ComScxl  Creek ; 
Bloumt  and  Hqfo  a  tract  on  .^^achieola  River ;  MuUato  BSng  and  EnuxOdoehee 
upon  the  same  river ;  amd  EoonchaUadco  on  the  Chatahoochie.  With  A*4M»- 
mathia  there  settled  30  men;  with.6foufi<,  43;  MuUaioKxng.dO;  w'lthEmathr 
lochecj  28 ;  with  EconchaHmdeo^  38 :  the  other  Florida  Indians,  by  the  same 
treaty,  were  to  remove  to  the  Amazura,  or  Ouithlacooche  river,  upon  the 
peninsula  of  Florida. 

But  whether  **tbe  other  Florida  Indians"  had  any  hand  in  making  this 
treaty,  does  not  appear,  though  from  after  circumstances,  there  is  no  proba^ 
bility  that  they  had.  Hence  two  fricts  are  duly  to  be  considered  concerning 
this  trani^tion,  as  thev  have  led  to  fatal  mistakes :  one  is,  as  it  concerns  the 
number  of  the  Seminoles ;  and  it  will  be  asked.  Were  their  numbers  greatly 
underrated,  that  it  might  seem  that  those  who  made  the  treaty  were  the  most 
important  part  of  the  nation  ?  If  this  problem  come  out  fidffirmative,  then, 
I  say,  this  mistake,  or  iinDOBition  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  a  fatal  one.  The  other  ftct  or  circumstance  resolves  itself  into 
another  problem,  but  not  more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  other.  It  may  be 
thus  stated :  Had  these  few  chiefr  amf  authority  to  stipulate  for,  or  bind  any 
others  but  themselves?  If  not,  where  is  the  obligation  for  them  to  leave 
their  country  and  habitations  ?  But  I  forbear  to  pursue  this  subject  forther 
in  this  place,  and  will  return  to  MaauMa, 

The  United  States  agreed  by  the  same  treaty  to  award  500  dollars  to  ^Tea- 
malMOf  as  a  compensation  for  the  improvements  abandoned  by  him,  as  well 
aa  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  removal 

A  word  more  of  the  countrvmen  of  JSTeatnaOdaf  who  emigrated  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  before  we  proceed  to  other  subjects.  ^  The 
land,"  says  Mr.  ffiUtoms,*  to  which  they  are  **Ugaihf  banishedj  consists  of  dry 
sand  ridces  and  intcM'minable  swamps,  almost  wholly  unfit  for  cultivation ; 
where  it  has  cost  the  U.  States  more  tiuui  their  land  was  worth  to  support  them. 
They  are  now  in  a  starving  condition;  they  have  killed  the  stock  of  the 
American  settlers,  in  every  part  of  the  territory,  to«  support  themselves, 
already ;  and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  their  situation  becoming  im- 
proved.*' What  is  calculated  to  add  to  their  misemble  condition,  is  the  limits 
vrithin  which  they  are  restricted ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  nearer  than  vrithin 
15  miles  of  the  sea.  A  garrison  was  established  at  Tampa  to  supply  them  with 
necessaries,  and  keep  diem  in  order.  Recent  events,  however,  had  consid- 
erably changed  their  condition  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
tressing war,  and  they  are  found  much  more  numerous,  and  far  better  off,  as 
to  resources,  than  was  supposed  they  could  be. 

A  chie^  whom  the  whites  called  Peter  JIf' Queen,  has  been  incidentally 
mentioued,  in  our  account  of  the  Creek  war.  His  Indian  name  was  Tai*mu- 
GHX8  Hatcho,  and  be  belonged  to 'the  tribe  of  Tukabatcfaie.  In  1814  he  fled 
before  the  Americans  under  Gleneral  Jackson^  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Florida,  and  was  among  others  declared  an  outlaw.  In  1817  he  was  chief  of 
the  Tallapoosiee,  and  resided  upon  the  Oklokne  or  Okoloknee  River,  and  was 
styled  ^an  old  Red  Stick."  He  was  one  of  the  12  Creek  chiefs  who  gave  Bfr. 
jiUxander  Mmthnott  power  of  attorney  to  manage  their  afiairs.  This  was  done 
on  the  17  June,  1817.  He  was  a  chief  of  consequence,  ponsessed  a  valuable 
propertv,  in  lands  and  negroes.  His  efiects  were  seized  upon  as  lawful  booty, 
about  the  time  of  his  escape  from  Tukabatchie.  A  half-breed«  by  the  name 
of  Barney,  shared  10  negroes  that  had  belonged  to  hioo,  and  a  chief  called 

*  Account  of  Florida,  72,  73. 
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Jiuchi'haiekej  alias  Colondf  had  20  more.  To  the  penona  who  had  made 
plunder  of  his  slaves,  he  protested,  they  could  have  no  claim  upon  him,  and 
that  he  had  never  injured  them.  He  therefore  applied  to  Mr.  K.  Mm&noUf 
to  intercede  with  the  officer  at  the  United  States  military  poet,  Fort  Gaines,  for 
some  relief;  this  he  did  in  a  very  respectful  letter,  but  with  what  success,  we 
are  as  vet  unprepared  to  speak, 

KINGr-PAINE  was  a  chief  who  might  have  demanded  early  attention,  but 
who,  not  having  been  ver^  consnicuous  but  in  a  single  affiiir,  has  been  defer- 
red to  this  place.  Early  m  1812,  at  the  head  of  sundry  bands  of  Seminoles 
and  negroes,  who  had  run  away  from  their  American  masters,  King-pmnt 
issued*  forth  in  quest  of  blood  and  plunder.  There  were  several  other  chieft 
at  the  same  time,  (among  whom  Bow-Ugi  *  was  conspicuous,)  who  assisted  in 
making  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Georg^  Whether  either  or  both  of  the 
above-named  chiefs  commanded  the  daiing  party,  who,  on  11  September, 
1812,  attacked  and  defeated  a  small  force  under  Captain  WUliamSj  we  are  not 
certain ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  commanded  a  large  force  soon  after,  when 
General  ^etoman  marched  against  them,  and  fought  him  with  desperation. 
Captain  ffWiams^  with  about  20  men,  was  convoying  some  loadea  wagons 
towards  Davis  Creek,  and  when  within  about  10  miles  of  their  desdnation, 
they  were  attacked  bv  a  party  of  Indians  and  negroes,  supposed  to  be  50  in 
number.  Although  the  whites  were  few,  they  protracted  the  fight  until  all 
their  ammunition  was  expended,  their  captain  mortally  wounded,  and  nz 
others  slightly.  They  then  effected  a  retreat,  leaving  their  wagons  in  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Two  of  the  Americans  vrere  killed,  and,  it  was  sup- 
posed, a  much  greater  number  of  the  enem^. 

Expecting  a  force  would  be  soon  sent  agtmst  them,  ESng-pamt^  with  Bow- 
Im  as  his  heutenant,  marched  out  from  the  Lotchway  towns,  at  the  head  of 
llo  warriors,  as  was  supposed.  They  were  not  disappointed  with  regard  to  a 
force  being  sent  against  them,  for  in  the  mean  time  General  Nlewmim^  f  of  the 
Georgia  volunteers,  marched  with  117  men  to  destroy  the  Lotchway  towna 
When  he  had  arrived  within  about  six  miles,  he  fell  in  with  the  Indians,  all 
of  whom  were  mounted.  It  appears  the  parties  met  unexpectedly,  and  no 
time  was  lost  on  either  side  in  preparing  for  battle.  Having  dismounted,  the 
Indians  advanced  a  few  paces,  hoping  thereby  to  intimidate  their  adversaries; 
but  Ncuman^  at  the  same  time,  ordered  his  men  to  charge,  which  being 
promptly  obeyed,  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight  The  battle-ground,  being 
skirted  with  swamps  upon  tiiree  sides,  was  advantageous  for  the  operations  of 
the  Indians ;  nevertheless,  before  gaining  these  coverts,  a  well-directed  fire 
stopped  the  flight  of  many,  among  whom  was  JSMW-paine  himself  and  Bow- 
legt  was  severely  wounded;  but  this  was  only  the  commencement  of  the 
fight ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  fall  of  the  great  chief  known  among  his  men, 
than  they  returned  and  charged  in  their  turn,  but  were  again  forced  to  fly, 
leaving  the  body  of  their  leader  in  the  hands  of  the  whites.  This,  more  than 
any,  or  all  considerations  together,  wrought  up  their  minds  to  desperation, 
and  they  determined  on  its  recovery,  or  to  sacrince  themselves  in  the  attempt ; 
and  they  accordingly  returned  aoain  to  the  charge,  which,  it  is  said,  was  met 
with  firmness  by  the  whites,  who,  afler  encountering  several  shocks,  again 
succeeded  in  routing  them ;  but  they  immediatelv  returned  again,  ¥nth  greater 
fuxy  than  before,  and  with  greater  success ;  for  tbey  obliged  the  Americans  to 
give  ground  in  their  turn,  and  after  some^  time  spent  in  this  most  desperate 
work,  they  succeeded  in  recovering  the  bcidy  of  Kuig-pame,  and  carried  it  ofi^ 
Their  loss  in  the  several  charges  was  unknown,  but  supposed  by  the  whites  to 
have  been  about  90 ;  while,  on  their  own  side,  they  report  but  one  killed  and 
nine  wounded.  This  fight  was  on  the  26  September,  and  lasted  about  four 
hours. 


*  To  a  dotqment  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  Arbidknott  and  AmbrUter,  bis  name  is  signed 
BoLZCx.  ThW  was  probably  his  real  name,  which  required  but  a  slight  corruption  to  change 
it  into  Bowlegs. 

t  Tlufm»on{HuiL  War,  61)  writes  this  officer's  name  Newnan;  bat  Bromum,  Perkhu,  and 
Broekenridge,  all  write  it  as  in  the  text  There  is  a  town  in  Florida  called  NewnaumlU, 
where  a  newspaper  is  printed. 
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The  whites  were  greatly  distressed  after  this  fight,  for  the  Indians  were 
reinforced,  and  harawed  mem  until  the  4  October,  when  the^  gaye  up  the 
business  and  redred.  General  Newman,  having  thrown  up  a  slight  work,  was 
able  to  prevent  being  entirely  cut  ofT,  and  at  length  retreated  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  IndianB  did  not  give  up  the  siege  until  they  had  been  pretty  severely 
cut  up.  The  whites,  by  concealinff  themselves  on  the  night  or  the  3d,  made 
them  believe  they  had  abandoned  meir  fort ;  and  they  came  up  to  it  in  a  body 
without  apprehending  danger ;  when  on  a  sudden  they  received  a  most  deadly 
fire,  and  immediately  fled. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  some  revolutionary  and  other  matters. 
The  Cherokees  had  enffaged  not  to  operate  with  the  British,  towanls  the  close 
of  the  war ;  and  what  is  very  singular,  all  the  time  that  the  greatest  successes 
attended  the  British  arms,  they  strictly  adhered  to  their  en^gement ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fortune  of  war  had  changed,  and  the  Americans  had  become 
masters  of  nearly  all  the  country,  that  many  of  the  ill-&ted  Indians,  instigated 
no  doubt,  by  abandoned  white  desperadoes,  fell  upon  the  settlement  calleci 
Ninety  Six,  killing  many  persons,  and  burning  several  houses.  Upon  thu^ 
General  Piekena  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  a  oand  of  mounted  men,  and  in 
about  l&Ye  weeks  following  the  10  September,  1781,*  finished  this  Cherokee 
yrar,  in  which  40  Indians  were  killed,  13  towns  destroyed,  and  a  great  number 
of  men,  women  and  children  taken  prisoners,  f  A  white  man  by  the  name  of 
WaUn  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  Indians,  who  with 
a  few  of  them  fled  through  the  Creek  country  into  Florida,  and  nuide  good 
their  escape. 

On  17  October,  12  chieft  and  200  warriors  met  General  Ptekena  at  Long 
Swamp  Creek,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Georgia  acquired  a 
large  accession  of  territory,  t 

We  have  next  to  relate  the  bold  exploits  of  a  Creek  warrior,  of  the  name 
QuriBtergitro,  §  The  British  held  possession  of  Savannah,  in  June,  1782,  and 
General  ma^  was  sent  there  to  watch  their  motions.  On  the  21  May,  Col- 
onel Brawn  marched  out  of  Savannah  to  meet,  according  to  appointment, 
a  band  of  Indians  under  Emisiuai^j  or  (Surittenigo.  But  some  difficulty 
among  the  Indians  had  delayed  their  march,  and  the  movement  of  Brown  was 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  General  ffV^ne,  by  a  bold  manceuvre,  out  off  his 
retreat,  fell  upon  him  at  midnight,  killed  40  of  his  men,  took  20  prisoners,  and 
the  rest  escaped  only  under  cover  of  darkness.  In  this  fight  ffcwie  would 
not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired,  and  the  execution  was  effected  wholly  with  the 
sword  and  bayonet ;  the  fliiits  having  been  previously  taken  from  the  soldiers' 
guns. 

Meanwhile,  EmisUsngo  was  traversinff  the  whole  transverse  iBXtent  of  Geor- 
gia, (strange  as  it  may  seem,)  widiout  being  discovered,  except  by  two  boys, 
who  were  taken  and  killed.  It  was  the  24  June,  however,  before  he  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  General  Wayne,  who  was  encamped  about  five  miles 
from  Savannaii.  Wayne  did  not  expect  an  attack,  especially  by  Indians,  and 
consequently  was  completely  surprised.  But  being  well  seconded  by  his 
officers,  and  happily  resorting  to  his  favorite  plan  of  fi ghtinff,  extricated  him- 
self from  imminent  danger,  and  put  the  Indians  to  flight,  after  a  hard-fought 
battle, 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Indian  chief,  though  simple,  was  wise ;  but  in  its 
execution  he  lost  some  time,  which  was  fatS  to  him.  He  captured  two  of 
Waynt^9  cannon,  and  while  endeavoring  to  turn  them  upon  the  American^ 
they  bad  time  to  rally.  And,  as  the  sword  and  bayonet  were  only  used  by 
tiiem,  no  chance  was  left  the  Indians  to  take  advantage  of  position  from  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  of  their  adversaries.  If  Wayne  merited  censure  fi>r  being 
taken  thus  unprepared,  he  deserved  it  quite  as  much  for  exposing  himself  in 
the  fight  beyond  what  prudence  required ;  but  more  than  all,  for  putting  to 
death  12  prisonera  who  bad  been  decoded  into  bis  power,  after  the  fight. 

The  severest  part  of  the  action  was  fought  at  the  cannon&  Emidessifio  was 
loath  to  relinquish  such  valuable  trophies,  and  he  did  it  only  with  his  life. 

•  JofMS(m*»  Life  of  Oreen,  ii.  347.  f  Lee's  Memoirs,  S82|  S83. 

t  Jch3Uon*9  Life  of  Green,  ii.  348. 

%  Lu.    Dr.  Holmu  writes  Emitte»sigo.    AmialSy  ii.  340. 
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Seyenteen  of  his  warrion  fell  by  his  side,  besides  bis  white  guidea  He 
received  a  spear  and  two  bayonets  in  bis  body  before  he  fell,  and  encouraged 
his  warrioFB  to  the  last  When  he  beean  to  faint,  be  retired  a  few  steps,  and 
calmly  laying  himself  down,  breathed  his  last  without  a  groan  or  strugcle. 

This  chief  was  six  feet  three  inches  high,  weighing  atx>ut  220  pouiuls,  beaiv 
ing  a  manly  and  expressive  countenance,  and  SO  years  of  age ;  and  General 
L&t  adds,  **  Gwistersigo  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  renown^l  warrior  of  the 
O  verb  ill  Creeks."  In  this  singular  afiair  but  12  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  plunder  taken  from  the  Indians  were  117  packhoraes^ 
laden  with  peltry.  Exertions  were  made  to  capture  those  warriors  that  es* 
caped  from  the  attack  on  Waynt^t  camp,  but  so  well  did  they  understand  the 
country,  that  not  one  of  them  was  taken. 

Although  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  will  introduce  heTO4iiie  of  the  eeriiest 
advocates  for  temperance  that  we  have  met  with  among  the  Indiana  This 
person,  though  a  Creek,  was  a  descendant,  by  bis  own  account,  of  the  renown- 
ed Grangvia,  His  name  was  OnnghkaMjfdmBvn'grongu^  All  we  know 
of  his  history,  can  be  told  in  a  few  words,  and  out  for  one  speech  of  bis  which 
happened  to  be  nreserved,  even  bis  name  we  had  never  peniaps  heard.  That 
he  Jived  in  1746,  and  was  eminent  for  his  good  morals,  except  the  speech, 
before  mentioned,^is  all  we  know  of  him.  As  to  the  speech,  which  is  so  nighly 
extolled,  it  has,  like  numerpus  others,  we  are  of  opinion^  passed  through  too 
many  hands  to  be  considered  by  all  who  may  meet  with  it  as  genuine ;  never^ 
theless,  throwing  aside  all  the  unmeaning  verbiage  with  which  it  is  encumbered, 
an  Indian  speecn  might  remain  that  would  be  read  with  pleasure.  As  it  stands 
in  the  work  before  us,*  its  length  excludes  it  from  our  pages,  and  we  shall  select 
but  few  sentences.  It  was  deUvered  in  a  great  oouncu  of  the  Creek  natioii, 
and  taken  down  in  short  hand  by  some  whitepresent,  and  about  four  yean 
after  came  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  Sir  fVmiam  Johnson^  thence  into  the 
hands  of  sundry  others. 

^Fathers,  Brethkbn,  and  CouifTETVEN. — We  are  met  to  deliberate 
Upon  what  ? — ^Upon  no  less  a  subject,  than  whether  we  shall,  or  shall  not  be  a 
people ! "  *<  I  do  not  stand  up,  O  countrymen !  to  propose  the  plans  of  war, 
or  to  direct  the  sage  experience  of  this  assembly  in  the  regulation  of  our  alli- 
ances: your  wisdom  renders  this  unnecessary  for  me.** — **The  traitor,  or 
-  nther  the  tyrant,  I  arraign  before  you,  O  Creeks !  is  no  native  of  our  soil ;  but 
rather  a  lundnff  miscreant,  an  emissary  of  the  evil  principle  of  darkneea  Tis 
that  pernicious  liquid,  which  our  pretended  whits  feiends  artfiilly  introduced, 
and  so  plentifully  pour  in  among  us ! " — **  O,  ye  Creeks !  when  I  thunder  in 
your  ears  this  denunciation ;  that  if  this  cup  of  perdition  continues  to  rule 
among  us,  with  sway  so  intemperate,  te  will  cease  to  be  a  nation !  Ye  wil] 
have  neither  heads  to  direct,  nor  hands  to  protect  you. — ^While  this  diabolical 
juice  undermines  all  the  powers  of  your  oodies  and  minds,  with  inoffensive 
zeal,  the  warrior's  enfeebled  arm  will  draw  the  bow,  or  launch  the  spear  in  tht 
day  of  battle.  In  the  day  of  council,  when  national  safety  stands  suspendsd 
on  the  lips  of  the  hoary  sachem,  he  will  ehake  his  head  with  uncollected  spirfttib 
and  drivel  the  babblings  of  a  second  chiklhood." 

The  above,  though  not  a  thud  of  the  speech,  oontains  chief  of  all  that  was 
Intended  to  be  conveyed  in  several  pages.  A  true  Indim  speech  need  not 
here  be  presented  to  show  the  difference  of  stvle  between  them ;  but  as  we 
have  a  very  good  one,  by  the  fiunous  Creek  chiei,  Big-waeeioa,  not  elsewhere 
noticed,  it  shall  be  laid  before  tlie  reader.  It  was  delivered  at  the  time  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  treatinff  with  tbe  Credts,  about  the  dose  of  the  last  war  widi 
England,  and  was  in  reference,  as  will  be  seen,  lo  tbe  conditions  demanded  of 
the  vanquished.  Ajid,  although  Big-ftmrrior  was  the  friend  of  tbe  American^ 
yet  he  now  felt  for  his  eountrymen,  and  after  saying  many  other  things,  coih 
ekided  as  foUows : — 

^  The  president,  our  father,  advises  us  to  honesty  and  fairness,  and  promisee 

—  —  - i» 

*  SermoDi,  Slc,,  by  Reverend  William  Smiih, 
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that  justice  shall  be  done :  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  be !  I  made  this  war, 
which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  my  country,  that  the  treaty  entered  into  a  long 
time  ago,  with  father  Washington,  might  not  be  broken.  To  his  friendly 
arm  I  nold  fast  I  will  never  break  that  bright  chain  of  friendship  we  made 
together,  and  which  bound  us  to  stand  to  the  U.  States.  He  was  a  father  to 
the  Muscogee  people ;  and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  people  beneath  the 
sun.  His  talk  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  There  sits  the  agent  he  sent  among 
us.  Never  has  he  broken  the  treaty.  He  baa  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He 
has  seen  our  children  bom,  who  now  have  children.  By  his  direction,  cloth 
was  wove,  and  clothes  were  made,  and  spread  through  our  country ;  but  the 
Red  Sticks  came,  and  destroyed  all; — ^we  have  none  now.  H(aitl  is  our 
situation ;  and  you  ought  to  consider  it  I  state  what  all  the  nation  knows : 
nothing  will  I  keep  secret. — ^There  stands  the  little  warrior.  While  we  were 
seeking  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  murders  that  had  been  committed,  he 
proved  a  mischief-maker ;  he  went  to  the  Bntish  on  the  lakes ;  he  came  back, 
and  brought  a  package  to  the  frontiers,  which  increased  the  murders  here. 
This  conduct  has  already  made  the  war  party  to  sufier  greatly ;  but,  although 
almost  destroyed,  they  will  not  yet  open  their  eyes,  but  are  still  led  away  by 
the  British  at  Pensacola.  Not  so  with  us.  We  were  rational,  and  had  our 
senses.  We  yet  are  sa  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  our  father  beyond  the 
waters  encouraged  us  to  join  him,  and  we  did  so.  We  had  no  sense  then. 
The  promises  he  made  were  never  kept  We  were  young  and  foolish,  and 
fought  with  him.  The  British  can  no  more  persuade  us  to  do  wrong.  They 
have  deceived  us  once,  and  can  do  it  no  more.  You  are  two  great  people. 
If  you  ffo  to  war,  we  will  have  no  concern  in  it ;  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight 
We  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  every  nation.  If  they  ofier  me  arms,  I  will  say 
to  them.  You  put  me  in  danger,  to  war  acainst  a  people  bom  in  our  own  land. 
They  shall  never  force  us  into  danger,  x  ou  shall  never  see  that  our  chiefs 
are  boys  in  council,  who  will  be  forced  to  do  anj  thing.  I  talk  thus,  knowing 
that  father  Washington  advised  us  never  to  mterfere  in  wars.  He  told  us 
that  those  in  peace  were  the  happiest  people.  He  told  us,  that  if  an  enemy 
attacked  him,  ne  had  warriors  enough,  and  did  not  wish  his  red  children  to 
help  him.  If  the  British  advise  us  to  any  thing,  I  will  tell  you — not  hide  it 
from  you.    If  they  say  we  must  fight,  I  will  tell  them.  No." 

He  had  previously  spoken  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  sufierings  it 
had  brought  upon  them,  but  asked  indulgence  from  compassion.  The  fine 
tract  of  countiy,  now  the  state  of  Alabama,  was  ar^ped  for  by  Shdokk^  another 
ftmous  chief,  who  had  large  claims  on  the  whites,  but  Jaduon  would  not 
concede.  This  chief  had  rendered  them  the  greatest  services  in  the  war,  and 
appealed  to  Jack8on^$  filings,  b^  portraying  the  dangers  they  had  passed 
together,  and  his  fiiithfulness  to  him  in  the  most  tiying  scenes ;  but  all  availed 
nothing. 

Bio  Warrior  was  a  conspicuous  chief  for  many  years.  In  1821,  one  of  his 
nation  undertook  to  accompany  a  Mr.  Imcos  as  a  gwde,  and  killed  him  by  the 
way.  Complaint  was  immediately  made  to  Big-^Mxrrior,  who  ordered  him 
to  be  executed  without  delay.  In  1824  he  was  the  most  noted  among  the 
opposers  of  the  missionaries.  In  this  it  was  thought  he  was  influenced  by  the 
Indian  agents,  which  opinion  was  i)erhap8  strengthened  from  the  fact  that  a 
sub-agent,  Captain  fVaUur^  had  married  his  daughter.  He  was  head  chief  of 
the  nation  when  General  AfInio»h  forfeited  bis  lifo  by  breaking  the  law  of 
the  nation  in  selling  a  part  of  the  Creek  country.  The  troubles  of  bis  nation 
having;  brought  him  to  Washington,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation,  he  fell  sick 
and  died  there,  8  March,  1825.*  He  was  a  man  of  colossal  stature,  and  pro- 
portionate physical  powers ;  and  it  is  said  <*  his  mind  was  as  colossal  as  his 
body,"  and  that  he  had  done  much  towards  improving  the  condition  of  his 
countrymen.    He  had  a  son  named  Tutkdunaha. 

*  NiUt'i  Register,  xxviii.  48.— By  a  pataage  in  the  report  of  a  conuntttee  of  eongrofs  oa 
tbe  Creek  affairs  in  1827,  it  would  seem  that  Jmg^arrior  died  as  early  as  February. 
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CHAPTER  VnL 

Qrounds  of  tne  Semtnale  War — dreumstances  of  those  Indians  misunderstood — Just- 
ness of  the  War — Neamathla  deposed — Treaties — Of  Moultrie  Creek — Payne's 
Landing — Council  at  Camp  King — Is  broken  up  by  Osceola — It  is  renewed,  arid  a 
party  agree  to  emigrate--OscEOi.A*9  opposition — Is  seized  and  put  in  irons — 
Feigns  a  submission  and  is  released-^Kucutes  an  agreement  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  whites — TSU  physical  condition  of  the  Indians. 

Having,  in  a  former  chapter  of  this  our  fourth  book,  giveii  many  of  the 
necessary  particulars  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  former  Florida  war,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  same,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed 
at  once  to  a  notice  of  the  grounds  of  the  present  war  with  the  Indians  in  that 
region. 

It  has  been  formerly  said,  that  nearly  all  the  Indian  wars  have  the  same 
origin ;  and,  on  attentively  examining  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
remark  has  much  of  truth  in  it  The  Seminoles  of  Florida  have  been  found 
quite  different  from  what  they  had  been  supposed.  Every  body  had  consid- 
ered them  a  mere  outcast  remnant,  too  much  enfeebled  by  their  proximity  to 
the  whites,  to  be  in  the  least  dreaded  in  a  war.  Indeed,  such  conclusion  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  accounts  which  were  circiihited  among  intelli- 
gent people ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  people  have  always  been  misinformed 
on  the  subject,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ignorance  of  their  informers.  Nor  is  it 
strange  that  misinformation  should  be  circulated,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  very  agents  who  lived  among  them,  and  those  who  made  treaties  with 
them,  could  not  nve  any  satisfiictory  account  as  to  thenr  numbers  or  other 
circumstances.  General  Jaekmm^  in  1817  and  18,  made  an  easy  matter  of 
ravaging  a  part  of  Florida.  His  bein^  opposed  but  by  very  few  IndianB,  led 
to  the  l^lier  that  there  were  but  fow  m  the  countiy.  The  war  of  1814  was 
then  too  fresh  in  their  recollections  to  sufier  them  to  adventure  too  much,  and 
the  probability  is^  that  but  few  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  iom  in  a  war  again 
so  soon.  Hence,  one  of  two  conclusions  must  now  evidently  b^  fixed  upon^ — 
either  that  the  Seminole  Indians  were  much  more  numerous,  20  vears  a||^ 
than  what  was  supposed,  or  that  they  liave  increased  veir  considerably  within 
that  time.    For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  that  both  conQUisions  are  correct  • 

When  we  are  told,  that  at  ftuch  a  time,  and  such  a  place,  commissionem 
of  the  United  States  government  met  a  delegation  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Southern  Indians,  and  made  a  treaty,  the  articles  of  wnich  were  satisfactory 
to  the  Indians,  two  or  three  queries  present  themselves  for  solution ;  as,  bj 
what  means  have  the  chiefi  been  got  together;  what  other  chiefe  and  princi- 
pal men  are  there  belonging  to  such  a  nation,  who  did  not  participate  in  the 
business  of  the  treaty.  Anxious  to  e^ct  their  object,  commisnonere  have 
8(nnetimes  practised  unwarrantable  means  to  obtain  it ;  especially  in  encour- 
aging sales  of  territory  by  a  minority  of  chiefi^  or  gaining  their  consent  to  a 
removal  by  presents. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  war,  the  number  of  Seminole  warriors  was 
reckoned,  bv  persons  upon  the  spot,  at  2000;  but  diey  have  generally,  since 
that  period,  been  rated  higher.  But  it  is  my  opinion,  diat  2000  able  men,  led 
bv  such  a  chief  as  (huda  has  proved  himself  to  be,  are  amply  sufficient  to  do 
aU  that  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  Florida,  in  1835  and  6. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  among  discerning  people,  of  the  justness  of 
the  present  war,  as  it  appeara  to  me ;  nevertheless,  however  unjustly  created, 
on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  most  efficient  measures  should  have  been  taken, 
in  its  earliest  stages,  for  its  suppression ;  because,  the  sooner  it  is  ended,  the 
fewer  will  be  the  sacrifices  of  lives ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  concomitant  sufl^- 
inffs  of  individuals,  and  destructions  of  property.  It  has  been  frequently 
asked,  what  the  executive  and  the  congress  of  the  nation  have  been  about  all 
this  time  L  A  fow  soldiers  have  been  sent  to  Florida  at  a  time ;  so^ie  have 
been  cut  off,  and  the  services  of  othera  rendered  abortive,  by  some  childish 
bickerings  among  their  officera  about  ^  precedency  of  rank.''    But  whose  foult 
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08  it  might,  we  ahall  see  that  this  stock  affiur  was  among  the  begimiiDg  of  the 
sparks  of  war. 

It  appears  that  between  1832  and  1834,  it  had  become  very  apparent  that 
no  removal  was  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and  it  was  equally  apparent  that 
those  who  had  engaged  a  removal  for  the  nation,  were  not  the  first  people  in 
it, — and,  consequently,  a  difficulty  would  ensue,  let  the  matter  be  urged  when 
it  would.  General  Tkompson  was  the  government  agent  in  Florida,  and  he 
(whether  with  advice  or  without,  I  am  not  informed)  thought  it  best  to  have  a 
talk  with  some  of  the  real  head  men  of  the  nation,  upon  the  subject  of  removal, 
which  he  effected  about  a  year  before  the  time  of  removal  expired,  namely,  in 
the  fall  of  1834. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  who  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  ^eamathkij  by  Gov- 
ernor Duval,  had  been  executed,  by  some  of  the  nation,  for  adhering  to  the 
whites,  and  advocating  a  removal  beyond  the  MissisBippi.  The  name  of  the 
chief  executed  upon  this  account  was  Hieks,  To  him  succeeded  one  named 
ChiorUtf  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  Charles  OnuMa,  and  he  shared  the  same 
fate  not  long  after.  Nine  warriors  came  into  his  council,  and  learning  that  he 
insisted  upon  a  removal,  shot  nine  bullets  through  his  heart !  No  more  doubt- 
ful characters  were  now  raised  to  the  chieftaincy,  but  a  warrior,  named  Lmtitf 
well  known  for  his  hostility  to  the  whites,  was  niade  chief 

In  the  council  which  General  Thompgon  got  together  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  talk,^  as  has  been  remarked,  appeared  Osceola,  and  several  other 
distinguished  chiefi.  This  council  was  held  at  Fort  Kins,  and  was  opened 
by  General  Thompaon  in  a  considerable  speech,  wherein  ne  endeavored  to 
convince  the  Indians  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  removal ;  urging,  at  the  same 
time,  that  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  their  property,  required  it ;  and 
requested  their  answer  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  which  he  presented  in 
form  of  propositions.  **  The  Indians  retired  to  private  council,  to  discuas  the 
subject,  when  the  present  young  and  daring  chief  Aceola  {Powell)  [OscEouk] 
addressed  the  council,  in  an  animated  strain,  acainst  emigration,  and  said  that 
any  one  who  should  dare  to  recommend  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy, 
and  held  responsible  to  the  nation.  There  was  something  in  his  manner  so 
impressive  and  bold,  that  it  alarmed  the  timid  of  the  council ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  in  private  talk,  that  the  treaty  should  be  resisted.  When  this  was  made 
known  to  the  agent,  he  made  them  a  long  and  eloquent  harangue,  setting  forth 
the  dangera  that  surrounded  them  if  they  were  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the 
palefactSf  where  a  red  man's  word  would  not  be  taken ;  that  the  whites  might 
make  false  charges  a^inst  them,  and  deprive  them  of  their  negroes,  hoisea^ 
lands,  &c.  Ail  this  time  Aceola  was  sitting  by,  begging  the  chie&  to  remain 
firm.**    When  this  was  finished,  a  chief^  named 

**  HoLATEE  Mico,  said  the  great  Spirit  made  them  all — they  had  come  from 
one  woman — and  he  hoped  they  would  not  quarrel,  but  talk  until  diey  got 
through."    The  next  chief  who  spoke  was  named 

MicANOPBE.  He  was  the  king  of  the  nation.  AH  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  was,  that  he  had  no  intention  to  remove.  **  Powell  then  told  the  agent 
he  had  the  decision  of  the  chiefi,  and  that  the  council  was  broken  up.  In  a 
private  talk,  an  old  chief  said  he  had  heaid  much  of  bis  great  frthers  regard 
for  his  red  children.  It  had  come  upon  his  ears,  but  had  gone  through 
them ;  he  wanted  to  see  it  with  his  eyes ; — that  he  took  land  m>m  other  nd 
Mna  to  pay  them  for  theirs,  and  by  and  bv  he  would  take  tbat  also.  The 
white  ekina  had  forked  tongues,  and  hawks'  fingera ;  that  Datid  BloiuU  tokl 
him  the  people  in  the  great  city  made  an  Indian  out  of  paint}  and  then  sent 
afler  him  and  took  his  lands,  (alluding  to  the  likenesses  of  ihe  chiefs,  in  the 
war  department,  at  Washington.)  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  etfeep  in  the  same 
land  with  his  fathers,  and  wished  his  children  to  sleep  by  his  side." 

The  plea  set  up,  that  Spain  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States  in  1819, 
without  any  provision  for  those  Indians,  need  only  to  be  noticed  to  show  its 
absurdity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  right  of  the  Seminoles  to 
the  lands  of  Florida  was  talked  about,  the  idea  was  derided  by  many  influential 
men;  but  when  such  persons  desired  to  take  possession  of  some  of  the 
territory,  they  seemed  more  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  Indians'  rights  by 
agreeing  to  pay  them  for  them,  than  of  exercising  eitfattr  their  own  rigki,  or  thtt 
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of  the  United  States,  by  taking  unceremonious  possesBion*  This  can  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way  that  we  account  fbr  one's  buying  an  article  tliat 
he  desires,  because  he  dares  not  take  it  without 

When  a  removal  was  first  urged  upon  the  Seminole  Indians,  their  chieft 
said,  **  Let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  country  this  is  of  which  you  talk,  then  tf  we 
like  it,  it  is  time  enough  to  exchange  ours  fbr  it"  But  it  is  said,  the  govern- 
ment agent  had  no  authority  to  authorize  a  deputation  of  Indians  to  visit  the 
promi»Ml  land,  and  here  the  matter  rested  awhile. 

How  long  after  this  it  was,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  state,  that  the  Indians 
made  known  their  desire  of  exchanginff  their  country ;  but  this  was  said  to 
have  been  the  fact,  and  the  result  was  me  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  already 
described. 

It  appears  that  General  T^Um^istm,  nothing  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the 
council  which  had  been  terminated  by  the  wisdom  of  Otoeoto,  without  ihe 
slightest  concurrence  in  any  of  his  measures,  by  unceasing  efforts  had  pre- 
vailed upon  a  considerable  number  of  ^chiefs  and  sub-chiefi  to  meet  him 
afterwards  and  execute  a  writing,  agreeing  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  l&SUJ* 
This  was  evidently  done  without  Oaeeola^i  consent,  but  its  being  done  by  some 
whom  he  had  considered  his  partisans,  irritated  him  exceedingly.  He  now 
saw  that  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  or  say,  the  whites  would  get  terms  of 
agreement  of  some  of  the  Indians ;  enough,  at  least,  for  a  pretence  for  their 
designs  of  a  removal 

In  this  state  offings,  (heeola  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  agent  for  thus 
taking  the  advantage  of  a  fow  of  his  people,  who  doubtless  were  under  much 
greater  obligation  to  him  than  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Remon- 
strance soon  grew  into  altercation,  which  ended  in  a  ruse  dt  guerre^  by  which 
Osceola  was  made  prisoner  by  the  agent,  and  put  in  irons,  in  which  situation 
he  was  kept  one  night  and  part  of  two  days. 

Here  then  we  see  the  origin  of  OsceMs  strong  hatred  to  General  Thompswu 
While  lyinff  in  chains  be  no  doubt  came  to  the  fixed  resolution  to  resist  the 
whites  to  his  utmost  ability,  and  therefore,  vrith  perfect  command  over  himself 
dissembled  his  indignation,  and  deceived  the  agent  by  a  pretended  compliance 
with  his  demands.  The  better  to  blind  the  whites,  be  not  only  promised  to 
sign  the  submission  which  he  had  so  strongly  objected  to,  but  promised  that 
his  friends  should  do  so,  at  a  stated  time ;  and  his  word  was  kept  with  the 
strictest  accuracy.  He  came  to  Fort  King  with  79  of  his  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  then  the  signing  took  place.  This  punctuali^,  accompaniea 
with  the  most  perfect  dissimulation,  had  the  effect  that  the  chief  intended  it 
should — the  dissipation  of  ail  the  fears  of  the  whites.  These  transactions  were 
in  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June,  1835. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  very  near  the  period  of  open  hostilities  and  blood- 
shed ;  but  before  proceeding  in  the  details  of  these  sanguinary  events,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  pause  a  moment  in  reviewing  some  of  the  matters  already 
touched  upon.  The  first  to  which  the  attention  is  naturally  called,  is  so 
prominent  as  scarcely  to  need  being  presented,  but  I  cannot  refrain  askinff 
attention  to  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  ^  chiefi  and  sub-chiefs,'' 
(which  was  Six-Teen)  who  on  the  23  April,  1835,  agreed  to  ''acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  9  May,  1832,"  and  the  number  of  warriors  and  chiefs 
now  in  open  hostility.  These  have  not  been  rated  below  2000  able  men. 
Does  any  oody  suppose  that  those  16  <*  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,"  (among  whom 
was  not  the  ''king  of  the  nation"  nor  Oseeo^)  had  full  power  to  act  for  2000 
warriors  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion  ?  The  question,  in  my  muid,  need 
only  be  stated ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  ignorant  every  body  was 
of  the  actual  force  of  these  Ladians. 

It  will  doubtless  be  asked,  bow  it  happens  that  the  Indians  of  Florida,  who, 
a  few  years  since,  were  kept  from  starving  by  an  appropriation  of  congress^ 
should  now  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  so  comfortably  in  their  fastnesses. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  "starving  Indians"  were  those  then  lately 
forced  down  into  the  peninsula,  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  resources  of  tfao 
country;  for  not  mucn  has  been  said  about  the  "starving  Indians  of  Florida  9 
for  several  years  past 

In  addition  to  the  great  amount  of  cattle^  hogs^  oom,  gndiii  &c  taloeii 
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from  the  whites,  from  the  comroencenieDt  of  the  war  to  the  preeent  time,  die 
Seminoles  make  flour  of  a  certain  root,  called  coonty,  upon  which  they  can 
Bubsist  without  mconveuience  for  a  considerable  length  of  timoi  which  is  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  them  in  their  war  operations. 

The  strength  of  the  Indians  has  been  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  blackiu 
Some  accounts  say  there  are  800  among  them,  some  of  whom  have  joined 
them,  on  absconding  from  their  white  owners ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Florida  Indians  own  many  slaves.    Old  Micanopy  a  said  to  have  80. 


CHAPTER  EL 

T%e  Indians  prepare  for  war-affair  of  Hogtawn^-A  mail-earner  kHUd — Salts  of  the 
Indians'  eaUU  and  horses  advertised  by  the  Indian  agent,  hut  none  takes  place-^ 
Burnings  and  murders  are  committed — Settlement  at  JVeio  River  destroyed — Re- 
markable  preservation  of  a  Mr.  Godkey'e  family — Colonel  Warren's  drfeat — Swamp 
fight — Destruction  of  JVeio  Smyrna — Defeat  and  death  of  Major  Daps,  with  tM 
destruction  of  nearly  his  whole  party— Visit  to  his  battle^grauni. 

From  April  until  harvest  time,  preparations  had  gone  on  among  the  Indians^ 
and  they  only  waited  for  the  whites  to  begin  to  compel  a  removal,  when  the 
blow  should  be  struck.  The  time  allowed  them  over  and.  above  the  three 
years,  to  prepare  for  their  journey  to  the  prairies  of  the  Arkansaw,  was  spent 
m  making  ready  to  resist  at  the  termination  of  it. 

As  early,  however,  as  the  19  June,  1835,  a  serious  affray  took  place  between 
some  whites  and  Indians,  at  a  place  called  Hogtown,  not  far  Gcom  Mickasauky, 
in  which  the  former  were  altogether  the  aggressors.  The  Indians,  about  seven 
in  number,  were  discovered  by  a  gang  of  whites,  hunting  ^beyond  their 
bounds,"  upon  whom  they  undertook  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  Two 
of  the  Indians  were  absent  when  the  whites  came  up  to  them,  and  they  seized 
and  disarmed  them,  and  then  bedpan  to  whip  them  with  cowhide  whip& 
They  had  whipped  four,  and  were  m  the  act  ot  whipping  the  fifth,  when  tne 
other  two  Indians  came  up.  On  seeing  what  was  eoing  on,  they  raised  the 
war-whoop  and  fired  upon  the  whites,  but  whether  they  received  any  injury, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  thev  immediately  returned  the  fire,  and  killed  both  the 
Indians.  When  General  Hiompaon  was  made  acquainted  with  the  afiair,  he 
summoned  the  chiefs  together,  and  stated  the  facts  to  them,  and  they 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  it,  and,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  deliver  the  offenders 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  kwa. 
This  must  be  taken  as  the  story  of  the  whites ;  for  in  this  case  ikey,  and  not 
the  Indians,  were  the  **  offenders."  It  Was  altogether  a  singular  report,  that 
aAer  the  Indians  had  all  been  whipped  and  kiU^,  they  should  be  required  to 
fioe  up  thfi  offenders ;  but  such  was  stated  to  be  the  fiict,  and  I  know  not  that 
tt  has  been  contradicted. 

Frequent  si^^ns  of  uneasiness  had  been  manifested  during  the  summer 
amonff  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  could  not  be  restrained  from  acts  of  vio* 
lence  oy  the  chiefs,  although,  it  is  pretty  evident,  such  acts  were  against  their 
advice.  A  mail-carrier  was  killed  and  robbed  between  St  Augustine  and 
Camp  Kinff,  and  two  or  three  houses  had  from  time  to  time  Men  broken 
open  in  different  places ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  these  acts  might 
have  been  committed  by  other  people  than  Indians.  However,  the  Indians 
were  mistnisted,  and  not  only  mistrusted,  but  reported  as  the  perpetrators ; 
and  whether  they  were  or  not  is  but  of  small  moment,  as  affairs  turned  out 

Things  remained  m  this  state  until  December  foUowuig,  when  the  Indian 
agent  notified  such  of  the  Indians  as  he  was  able,  that  their  time  had  expired, 
and  that  they  must  forthwith  prepare  for  their  journey  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  that  end  must  bring  in  their  cattle  and  horses  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  And  so  confident  was  he  that  they  would  be  brought  in,  that 
k».  bad  advQitised  them  for  nla^and  the  lat  and  15th  of  the  monui  ware  the 
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days  in  which  the  sales  were  to  be  made.  The  appomted  days  passed,  and  no 
Indians  appeared ;  and  it  was  immediately  discovered  that  they  had  sent  their 
women  and  children  mto  the  interior,  and  the  warrioFS  were  marching  from 
place  to  place  with  arms  in  their  hands,  ready  to  strike. 

Consternation  and  dismay  was  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  bor- 
dering whites,  and  they  began  to  fly  mm  their  dwellings,  which  were  imme- 
diately destroyed  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  first  places  attacked  was  the 
plantation  of  Captain  Priuij  the  buildings  on  which  were  burned.  Small 
companies  of  whites  were  immediately  organized  for  scouring  the  country. 
One  of  these  was  fired  upon  by  some  Indians  in  ambush,  who  wounded  two, 
one  supposed  mortally,  and  a  son  of  Captain  Prieat  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  Soon  after,  as  30  or  40  men  were  at  work  getting  out  ship-timber  on 
Drayton's  Island,  in  Lake  George,  thev  were  fired  upon  and  driven  from  the 
place.  None  were  wounded,  although  the  bullets  passed  through  the  clothes 
of  some  of  them. 

On  the  5th  of  Jan.  1896,  a  small  party,  supposed  to  be  about  30,  of  Indians 
struck  a  fiital  t)low  on  a  poor  family  at  New  River,  which  is  about  22  miles 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Florida.  It  was  the  family  of  the  light-house  keeper  of 
this  place,  named  Cooky,  And  what  renders  the  case  peculiarly  aggravating 
is,  that  this  family,  like  that  of  Clarkj  at  Eel  Riv^r  near  Plimouth,  m  Philip^ 
war,  were,  and  had  always  been,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  very 
Indians  who  destroyed  them.  Mr.  Codey^  being  absent  when  the  attack  was 
made,  escaped  the  butcheiy.  The  numoer  murdered  was  six,  one  of  whom 
was  a  man  named  FUnUm^  from  Cecil  countv,  Maryland,  who  had  been  hired 
as  a  family  teacher,  his  mother,  wife,  and  three  children.  FUnUm  he  found 
shockingly  mutilated,  apparently  with  an  axe ;  his  two  older  children  wera 
lyihg  near  him  shot  through  the  heart,  with  the  books  they  were  using  at  the 
time  thev  were  murdercn  by  their  sides;  fh>m  which  circumstance  it  is 
evident  they  met  death  at  the  same  moment  they  knew  of  the  vicinitv  of  the 
foe.  Uts  vnSby  with  the  other  child  at  her  breast,  he  found  about  100  yards 
fivm  the  others,  both  apparently  killed  by  the  same  bullet  Mrs.  Cooky  had 
formerly  been  a  captive  among  the  Indians,  understood  their  language,  as  did 
one  of  the  children,  a  boy,  and  both  were  much  liked  by  them. 

Here  the  Indians  found  a  rich  booty.  Tliey  carried  off  about  12  barrels  of 
nrovisions,  30  hogs,  3  horses,  460  dollars  in  silver,  one  keg  of  powder,  above 
200  pounds  of  lead,  and  700  dollars  worth  of  dry  goods. 

A  family  of  several  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  CoaMs^  witnessed  the 
murder,  and  barehr  made  their  escape.  Also  another,  that  of  the  widow  Bi^ 
Uu ;  herself  two  daughters  and  a  son ;  these  escaped  by  flight  to  Cape  Florida. 
Here  were  soon  gathered  about  60  persons,  who  had  escaped  fi-om  along  the 
coast,  and  not  being  able  to  subsist  long  for  want  of  provisions,  made  a  signal 
of  distress,  and  were  soon  discovered  by  a  vessel,  which  took  them  to  St 
Augustine. 

There  was,  amcmg  the  families  who  fled  to  save  their  lives  about  this  time, 
one,  very  remarkably  preserved.  The  family  of  Tliomas  Godfrey^  viz.  his 
wife  and  four  female  children,  havinff  escaped  to  a  swamp  unooserved,  were 
relieved  by  a  negro,  about  the  end  of  me  fourth  day.  This  man  was  drawn  to 
the  spot  by  the  moans  of  one  of  the  children,  whose  poor  fkmtsbed  mother 
could  no  longer  give  it  its  usual  support  at  the  breast  This  negro  belonged 
to  the  hostile  Indians,  and  came  upon  these  sufferen  with  an  uplifted  axe ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  children  in  their  distress,  his  arm  was  unnerved  by  the 
recollection  that  his  own  children  were  then  in  the  power  of  the  whites.  He 
therefore  came  to  the  humane  resolution  of  setting  them  at  liberty,  which 
could  not  be  done,  without  great  hazard,  for  the  Indians  were  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  adjacent  country ;  but  he  directed  them  to  remain  as  quiet  as 
possible  until  night,  when  he  would  bring  them  something  to  eat  This  he 
did,  and  also  brought  them  blankets  to  sleep  upon.  The  next  day  a  company 
of  mounted  whites  dispersed  the  Indians,  and  the  negro  conveyed  Mrs. 
Oodfrty  and  her  children  in  sight  of  them,  and  then  made  his  escape.  The 
husband  of  Mrs.  Qodjrey  had  some  time  before  been  ordered  out  in  defence 
of  the  countiy. 

Nothing  but  devastations  of  the  most  alaraung  and  destractive  character 
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Boem  to  have  occurred  in  the  region  of  East  Florida,  ao  lone  as  there  was 
a  place  left,  which  wa8  not  strong  enoueh  to  witlistand  an  attacL 

About  the  18  of  December,  Colonel  TVarrtrif  at  the  bead  of  a  small  detach- 
ment of  his  regiment,  was  ordered  to  convoy  a  train  of  wagons  loaded  with 
provisions  and  munitions  from  St  Augustine  to  the  main  body,  which  was 
encamped  at  Fort  Croom,  near  Micaniopi/*8  town.  While  on  their  march  they 
were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians,  who  killed  8  or  10  of  them,  and 
put  the  rest  to  flight,  almost  in  sight  of  the  force  they  were  sent  to  relieve* 
All  the  wagons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  which,  after  taking  from 
them  what  they  desired,  broke  them  up  and  burnt  them. 

On  the  20  of  December,  as  General  CaU^  with  the  Middle  Florida  tnxm^ 
was  marching  for  Fort  Draine,  his  advanced  guard  discovered  a  house  on  fire 
near  Micanopy,  and  a  trail  of  Indians  was  discovered  leading  to  a  pond,  which 
was  fiill  of  bushes  and  logs.  This  pond  the  whites  nearly  encircled,  and 
although  at  first  no  Indians  were  seen,  yet  the  flashes  of  their  guns  soon 

Eointed  out  their  hiding-places,  and  considerable  firing  ensued  on  Imth  sides ; 
ut  the  fire  of  the  Indians  was  soon  silenced,  and  on  searching  the  bog  four 
Indians  were  found  dead,  but  all  the  others,  if  there  were  anv  more,  had 
efiTected  their  escape.  In  this  swamp  fight,  three  whites  were  badly  wounded^ 
and  one  killed. 

On  the  26  of  December,  a  band  of  about  100  Indians,  under  a  chief  named 
Philip,  and  a  number  of  Indian  negroes,  made  an  attack  on  New  Smyrna,  to 
the  south  of  Mosquito  Inlet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peninsula,  where  they 
found  nothing  to  obstruct  their  ravages.  They  began  with  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dunhanij  which  when  they  had  plundered,  **  parties  of  them  scattered  about 
the  neighboring  plantations  of  Cntgerj  DeptwUr^  and  Hunter,  The  Indian 
negro,  John  Cfuar,  endeavored  to  decoy  Mr.  liuntar  from  his  bouse,  on  pre- 
tence of  selling  him  cattle  and  horses ;  he,  however,  having  heard  by  his 
negroes  that  liu-ge  numbers  of  Indians  were  about,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
crossed  the  river  to  Colonel  Dummeft.  The  Lidians  held  possession  of  Dun^ 
ham^i  house  all  day,  and  about  one  the  next  morning  set  it  on  fire,  together 
with  all  the  out-buildings.  In  the  course  of  the  27,  they  burned  and  destroyed 
all  the  buildings  on  Cntger^i  and  Defn^fsta'f  plantations  except  a  com-houaey 
and,  on  HunUr$^  all  except  a  corn-bouse.  They  now  crossed  over  the  river 
to  Colonel  Dummd^g  house,  and  after  destroying  every  thing  in  it,  set  that  on 
fire,  but  from  some  cause  the  fire  did  not  bum  it  They  next  burnt  the  houso 
of  Mr.  Bakliff',  a  Htde  to  the  north  of  Colonel  Dummeft^  and  broke  and 
destroyed  the  lantern  and  every  thin^  belonging  to  the  light-house." 

The  war  having  now  become  serious,  and  the  Indians  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  despicwle  foe,  the  most  melancholy  forebodings  were  entertained 
for  the  veiy  existence  of  the  strongest  places  in  Florida,  and  the  call  for 
protection  from  that  quarter  had  become  loud  and  firequent;  but  notwith- 
standing war  had  been  expected  all  the  preceding  autumn,  no  efifectual  meas- 
ures hm  been  taken  by  the  proper  authorities  to  check  the  Indians  in  such  an 
event  There  had,  however,  late  in  December,  arrived  at  Fort  Brooke  a  small 
number  of  United  States*  troops  under  M^jor  J>iiiJe,of  the  4th  regiment  of 
infantrv,  the  official  account  of  whose  operations  and  defeat,  I  give  as  follows, 
in  the  knguage  of  Major  BeHmk  It  should  be  observed,  that  Major  Dsiie  was 
detached  for  the  relief  of  General  Clinch  at  Camp  King,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger  fit>m  the  Indians,  and  also  in  great  want 
of  supplies. 

His  despatch  was  dated  at  Fort  Brooke,  1  January,  1896,  and  proceeds  as 
follows : — ^*<The  schooner  Motto  arrived  on  the  31  December  fi^om  Key  West, 
with  brevet  Major  Dade  and  his  company,  A  infantry,  99  strong,  with  a  small 
supply  of  musket-ball  cartridges,  after  looking  in  at  several  points  between 
the  Key  and  this  place.  Being  thus  reinforora,  I  hesitated  no  longer  to  put 
Gardiner'i  company,  C  2d  artuleiy,  and  Fraxef^$  company,  B  9d  infiuitiy,  in 
motion  for  Fort  King,  pursuant  to  General  Clinch^i  orders ;  which  movement 
had  been  ordered  on  the  16th,  and  suspended  die  same  day,  on  account  of 
intelligence  I  had  received  of  the  force  of  the  Mickasukies,  and  their  strong 
position,  near  the  forks  of  the  Wythlacoochee.  I  despatched  the  public 
schooner  Motto  on  89d,  with  Lieutenant  Duncwuy  2d  artillery,  to  Ker  W^- 
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for  a  battery  of  two  twelve-ponndorai  and  mieh  stores  as  could  be  serviceable ; 
and  at  6  o'clock,  on  34th,  the  companies,  Gantiner^i  and  #Vazi^«,  made  Mf 
bayonets  each,  by  details  from  those  companies  remaining  here,  and  with  one 
of  the  two  six-]X>unden  of  this  post  with  four  oxen,  I  had  ordered  to  be 
purchased,  one  liffht  wagon  and  ten  days'  provisions  were  put  in  march. 

'<  The  first  halt  of  this  conmiand  was  at  Little  Hillsboro'  River,  seven 
miles  from  this  post,  the  bridge  of  which  I  had  reconnoitred  by  Indians  of 
Bmathki^B  band  the  day  before.  From  this  I  heard  firom  Maj.  Dadt  pressing 
me  to  forward  the  six-pounder,  by  all  means,  it  having  been  left  by  the  failure 
of  the  team  four  miles  out.  I  accordingly  ordered  the  purchase  of  three 
horses  and  harness,  and  it  joined  the  column  at  nine  that  night  On  the 
night  of  the  24th,  I  heard  that  the  transport  with  Mai.  Mouniford  and  com- 
pany, long  and  anxiously  expected,  was  m  ihe  bay.  I  sent  at  one  o'clock  a 
letter  to  him,  ^received  at  day-light)  by  an  Indian  express,  urging  him  on. 
He  landed  witii  his  strong  company  on  the  3Sfth  about  noon,  and  informed 
me  that  LegMi  companv,  under  Lieut  Orayfon,  nearly  ibll,  must  be 
near  at  hand.  Of  this  Maj.  Dade  was  informed  by  a  gallant  volunteer, 
Jewellj  C  company,  3d  artillery,  who  had  left  the  detachment  with  the  news 
of  the  burning  ot  Big  Hillsboro'  brid^,  near  which  Maj.  D,  had  halted  the 
second  day,  SSth.  I  also  informed  hmi  that  I  was  using  every  exertion  to 
l^ush  on  about  thirteen  hundred  rations  on  pack-horses,  with  what  ammuni- 
tion could  be  spared.  A  duplicate  of  this  was  sent  tiie  next  day  by  a  younff 
Indian,  who  became  lame  and  could  not  overtake  the  column,  and  returned 
with  his  letters.  Pr.  JeweU  joined  Maj.  Dade  about  11  o'clock  on  tiie  night  of 
die  25th. 

<<In  the  chain  of  events,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  mention,  that  three 
Tallahassee  Indians  came  in^  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  and  caused  great 
excitement  in  holage  Emaikkf$  camp.  They  brought  a  talk  of  bacammaM 
of  a  pacific  or  neutral  character,  or  they  affected  it ;  but  T  believe  not  dis- 
tinctiy,  nntil  after  I  had  made  them  prisoners,  while  in  fbll  council  with 
EmaiiMn  warriors,  which  step  I  considered  imperative,  if  they  were  spies, 
and  as  much  so  if  they  were  ehaived  with  any  propositions  likely  to  detach  the 
chieft  firom  the  treau^;  or  indeed  by  an  act  of  selt-devotion,  to  take  the  scalps 
of  EmaUda,  Black  Dirlf  and  Bi^  Warrior,  fidthful  chiera,  who  have  been 
hunted  in  this  way  since  the  scalpmg  of  Chariea  EmaMu  In  a  council  with 
EmatMa  that  night,  Muj.  Dade  expressed  every  confidence  in  Indian  charac- 
ter ;  and  particularly  upon  the  salutary  influence  of  Mraham  upon  Micanopa, 
On  reflection  I  detained  two  of  the  imprisoned  Tallahassees,  as  hostages,  and 
sent  the  youngest  and  best  runner  with  letters  to  General  Clinch^  and  General 
Thompson^  via  hdccmopOf  as  I  could  do  no  better,  and  of  course,  through 
AhrahanCt  lands. 

^ These  letters  of  course  involved  many  details;  but  numbers  and  other 
fects,  to  guard  against  treachery,  were  stated  in  French.  The  runner  returned 
two  days  beyond  his  time,  with  a  message  firom  Ahrtj^usm  and  Broken  Sticks^ 
stating  my  talk  was  good,  and  that  I  might  expect  him  on  the  dOth.  lliis  we 
freely  rendered  that  he  would  be  at  me  attack  fixed  for  Christmas  week, 
A  negro,  his  intimate,  named  Harry,  controls  the  Pea  Creek  band  of  about  a 
hundred  warriors,  forty  miles  south-east  of  us,  who  have  done  most  of  the 
mischief,  and  keep  this  post  constantly  observed,  and  communicate  with  the 
Mickasukians  at  wytblacoochee  by  means  of  powerful  bands  of  Eufollahs 
and  Alafiers,  under  LiUU  CUmd,  and  the  Migator.  In  tracing  Maj.  Dad^t 
movements,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  made  on  the  26th  six 
mUes,  27th  to  Big  Wytblacoochee ;  on  the  fifth  day,  28tb,  to  the  battle-ground^ 
sixty-five  miles. 

**  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Maj.  MounyMP$  command  wos  ready 
to  move  on  the  26th,  but  the  transport,  in  which  was  a  company  of  the  2d 
artillery  under  Lieut  Grayson,  unfortunately  entered  the  wrong  bay,  and 
got  into  shoal  water,  and  was  not  seen,  or  certainly  heard  b(  till  the  morning 
of  the  28tfa  of  December,  when,  by  sending  a  party  witii  a  flae  as  a  signa^ 
Lieut  Grayson  was  put  in  possession  of  instructions,  and  landed  his* 
compaiiy  at  a  point  four  miles  west  of  us,  on  the  east  side  of  Tampa  Bay 
(proper)' and  join<id  at  sunset  that  evening ;  his  transport  did  not  get  round  to 
7* 
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land  his  bagga|pe  till  the  90th ;  so  long  an  intenral  as  to  put  all  hope  of  junc- 
tion out  of  the  question,  and  Maj.  Mowifford*$  baggage  was  unladed. 

''Now  it  becomes  my  melancholy  duty  to  proceed  to  the  catastrophe  of  this 
fated  band,  an  elite  of  energy,  patnotism,  military  skill,  and  courage.  On  the 
29th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  of  my  company,  John  Tkoma$f  and  temponrily 
transferred  to  C  company,  second  artillery,  came  in,  and  yesterday  Pr.  Emuom 
CZorfc,  of  same  company,  with  four  wounds  vexy  severe,  and  stated,  that  an 
action  took  place  on  the  28th,  conmiencing  about  10  o'clock,  in  which  every 
officer  fell,  and  nearly  every  man.  The  command  entrenched  every  night, 
and  about  four  miles  from  tne  halt,  were  attacked,  and  received  at  least  fifteen 
rounds  before  an  Indian  was  seen.  Maj.  Dade  and  his  horse  were  both  killed 
on  the  first  onset,  and  the  interpreter,  ^Loui$,*  Lieut  Mudge,  third  artillery, 
received  his  mortal  wound  the  nrst  fiire,  and  afterwards  received  seveial  other 
wounds.  Lieut  Baaengar^  third  artillery,  was  not  wounded  till  after  the 
second  attack ;  and,  at  ue  latter  part  of  that,  he  was  wounded  several  times 
before  he  was  tomahawked.  Uapt  Gan&nar^  second  artillenr,  was  not 
wounded  until  the  second  attack,  and  at  the  last  part  of  it  Mr.  Ba§engar^ 
after  Capt  (knrdinar  was  killed,  remarked,  **  I  am  the  only  ofiScer  left ;  and, 
boys,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can."  Lieut  KJeavM,  third  artillery,  had  bodi 
arms  broken  the  first  shot ;  was  unable  to  act,  and  was  tomahawked  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  attack,  by  a  ne^ra  Lieut  Hendenon  had  his  left  arm 
broken  the  first  fire,  and  after  that,  vnrh  a  musket,  fired  at  least  thirty  or  fi>rty 
shot  Dr.  Gailin  was  not  killed  until  after  the  second  attack,  nor  was  he 
wounded ;  he  placed  himself  behind  the  breastwork,  and  with  two  double- 
barrelled  ^uns,  said,  ''he  had  four  barrels  (or  them."  Capt  jFVozier  fell  eariy 
in  the  action  with  the  advanced  guard,  as  a  man  of  his  company,  B  third 
artillery,  who  came  in  this  morning,  wounded,  reports. 

"  On  the  attack  they  were  in  column  of  route,  and  after  receiving  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  unseen  enemy,  they  then  rose  up  in  such  a  swarm,  that  tba 
around,  covered,  as  was  thought,  by  light  infantry  extension,  showed  the 
Lidians  between  the  files.  Muskets  were  clubbed,  knives  and  bayonets  used, 
and  parties  were  clenched;  in  the  second  attack,  our  own  men's  muskets 
firom  the  dead  and  wounded,  were  used  against  them ;  a  crosa-fire  cut  down 
a  succession  of  artillerists  at  the  fence,  fi^m  which  forty-nine  rounds  were 
fired ;  the  gun-carriages  were  burnt,  and  the  guns  sunk  in  a  pond ;  a  war- 
dance  was  neld  on  the  ground.  Many  negroes  were  in  the  field,  but  no  scalps 
were  taken  by  the  Indians ;  but  the  negroes,  with  hellish  cruelty,  pierced  the 
throats  of  all,  whose  loud  cries  and  groans  showed  the  power  of  life  to  be 
yet  strong.  The  survivors  were  preserved  by  imitating  death,  excepting 
ThomaSf  who  was  partlv  stifled,  and  bought  his  life  for  six  dollars,  and  in  his 
enemy  recognized  an  Indian  whose  axe  he  had  helved  a  few  days  before  at 
this  post  About  one  hundred  Indians  were  well  mounted,  naked,  and 
painted.  The  last  man  who  came  in  brought  a  note  firom  Capt  DraxUr^ 
addressed  to  Maj.  Moujitford,  which  was  fiistened  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  stuck  in 
a  creek,  dated,  as  is  supposed,  on  27th,  stating  that  they  were  beset  every 
night,  and  pushing  on. 

F.  S.  BsLTON,  Cc^  2d  d^bfaZery." 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Major  Dcuk  and  his  gallant  companiona  (heeda  was 
present,  as  was  the  old  chieif  JI^Rconopy*  Of  the  latter,  it  is  said^  he  had,  in 
the  boginning  of  the  troubles,  avowea  that  he  tootdd  neithar  hoot  hia  cawUry^ 
nor  would  he  fghi ;  but  when  the  force  under  Major  Dade  approached  his 
town,  he  altered  his  resolution,  seized  his  rifle,  and  shot  that  officer. 

The  situation  of  af&irs,  at  this  period  cannot  better  be  described  than  in  the 
language  of  a  gentleman  attached  to  Major  MountfonPa  command,  stationed  at 
Fort  Brooke,  and  is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  :— 
<*  We  are,"  says  he,  "  really  in  the  theatre  of  war  of  the  most  horrible  kind. 
We  arrived  here  on  Christmas  day,  and  found  the  inhabitants  flying  in  from  all 

Suarters  to  camp.  Major  Dade^  with  seven  officers  and  110  men,  started,  the 
ay  before  we  arrived,  for  Fort  King.  We  were  all  prepared  to  overtake 
them  the  next  day,  and  were  upon  the  eve  of  departure,  when  an  intervention 
of  circumstances  deferred  it  for  one  day ;  and,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  three 
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■oldierfl^  horribly  mangled,  came  into  camp,  and  brought  the  melancholy  tid- 
logs  that  Maior  Dad^  and  every  officer  and  man,  except^  themaelvea,  wero 
murdered  and  terribly  mangled.  We  are  at  work,  night  and  day,  entrenching 
ounelves  in  every  poeaible  manner.  We  expect  every  moment  to  be  attackec^ 
aa  the  savagea  have  sworn  we  should  all  be  massacred  before  the  dth  of  Jan- 
uary. We  are  only  about  200  strong,  with  officers  and  men,  and  about  50 
citizens,  and  100  friendly  Indians,  under  their  chief^  Eladt  Dirt  The  savages 
are  said  to  number  4000." 

After  the  arrival  of  General  Gameg  in  Florida,  he  ordered  a  detachment, 
under  Captain  HUehcoek,  to  visit  the  battle-ground  of  Major  Dade.  And  when 
be  had  performed  his  orders^  he  gave  the  following  report  of  diat  distressing 
spectacle.  His  report  is  dated  <'  Fort  King,  Florida,  Feb.  ^  1836,"  and  is 
addressed  to  General  Gainesy  as  follows: — ^^^ Agreeably  to  your  directions,  I 
observed  the  battle-ground,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  the  Ouithlecooche  river, 
where  Major  Dade  and  his  coomumd  were  destroyed  fa^  the  Seminole  Indians, 
on  the  28  Dec.  last,  and  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  allowing  report : — 

*^  The  force  under  your  command,  which  arrived  at  this  post  to-day  from 
Tampa  B^,  encamped,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  inst,  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  Major  Dade  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  December.  He  and  his  party  were 
destroyed  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  December,  about  four  miles  in  advance 
of  that  position.  He  was  advancing  towards  this  post,  and  was  attacked  from 
die  north,  so  that  on  the  20th  instant  we  came  on  the  rear  of  his  battle-ground, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Our  advanced  guard  had  passed  the 
ground  without  halting,  when  the  General  and  his  staff  came  upon  one  of  the 
most  appalling  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  We  first  saw  some  broken  and 
scattered  boxes ;  then  a  cart,  the  two  oxen  of  which  were  lying  dead,  as  if 
they  had  fiillen  asleep,  their  yokes  still  on  them ;  a  little  to  the  right,  one  or 
two  horses  were  seen.  We  then  came  to  a  small  enclosure,  made  by  felling 
trees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  triangular  breastwork  for  defence.  With- 
in the  triangle,  along  the  north  and  west  faces  of  it,  were  about  thirty  bodies, 
mostly  mere  skeletons,  although  much  of  the  clothin^^  was  left  upon  them. 
These  were  lyinji;,  almost  every  one  of  them,  in  precisely  the  position  thev 
must  have  occupied  during  the  fight, — their  heads  next  to  the  logs  over  which 
they  had  delivered  their  &«,  and  their  bodies  stretched,  with  strOring  regular- 
ity, parallel  to  each  other.  They  had  evidently  been  shot  dead  at  tneir  posts^ 
and  the  Indians  had  not  disturbed  them,  except  by  taking  the  scalps  of  most 
of  them.  Passing  this  little  breastwork,  we  found  other  bodies  ak>ng  the 
road,  and  by  the  side  of  the  road,  generally  behind  trees,  which  had  been 
resorted  to  for  covers  from  the  enemy's  fire.  Advancing  about  two  hundred 
yards  further,  we  found  a  Cluster  of  bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  These 
were  evidently  the  advanced  guard,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  the  body  of 
Major  Dade^  and,  to  the  right,  that  of  Capt  Draaer. 

**  These  were  all  doubtless  shot  down  on  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians,  «xcept^ 
perhaps,  Capt  Frastr,  who  must,  however,  have  fallen  very  early  in  the  fignt. 
Those  in  the  road,  and  by  the  trees,  fell  during  the  first  attack.  It  was  during 
a  cessation  of  the  fire,  that  the  litde  band  still  remaining,  about  thirty  in  num- 
ber, threw  up  the  triangular  breastwork,  which,  from  the  haste  with  which  it 
was  constructed,  was  necessarily  defective,  and  could  not  protect  the  men  in 
the  second  attack. 

**  We  had  with  us  many  of  the  personal  friends  of  the  officers  of  Major 
JkuU^s  command ;  and  it  is  gratify  ins  to  be  able  to  state,  that  every  officer  was 
identified  by  undoubted  evidence.  They  were  buried,  and  the  cannon,  a  six- 
pounder,  that  the  Indians  had  thrown  into  a  swamp,  was  recovered,  and  placed 
yertically  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  long  remain. 
The  bodies  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were  buri^  in  two 
graves ;  and  it  was  found  that  every  man  was  accounted  for.  The  command 
was  composed  of  eight  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  two  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  bodies  of  eight  officers  and  ninety-eight  men  wera 
interred, — ^four  men  having  escaped,  three  of  whom  reached  Tampa  Bay ;  the 
fi>urth  was  killed  the  day  after  the  battla 

M  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  attack  was  not  made  from  a  ham* 
mockf  ^"^  >°  ^  thinly- wooded  country ;  the  Indians  being  Concealed  by  palmetto 
and  gnisB,  which  has  since  been  burned. 
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**  The  two  companies  were  Cajpt  Fhuei'Sj  of  the  3d  aitilleiy,  and  Capt 
Chardintr^Sj  of  the  2d  artUleiy.  The  officers  were  Major  Dade,  of  the  4th 
infaDtry,  Capts.  fVazar  and  Gardiner^  second  Lieutenant  Batinger,  brevet  second 
Lieut  A  HtndersQn,  Mudgt  [late  of  Boston]  and  JEsoit,  of  the  artiUery,  and 
Dr.  /.  S.  GaOi/Lr 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  report  with  the  official  account  beibro 

Siven,  of  Captain  Bdton,  nearly  eveiy  thing  concerning  this  signally  gnat 
isa^ter  is  learned ;  but  from  the  report  of  the  three  men  that  had  the  singular 
fortune  to  escape,  many  incidents  have,  fivim  time  to  time,  been  gathered,  and 
communicated  through  the  newspapera.  In  ftct,  until  the  late  vii^  to  the 
battle-ground,  no  other  account,  but  such  as  could  be  gathered  fttMn  the  Ihree 
poor  half-murdered  soldiers,  wM  be  obtained ;  and  yet  it  appears  that  they 
gave  the  facts  as  they  really  were.  They  all  came  in  separately,  sorely 
wounded, — one  of  them  with  no  less  than  eight  wounds.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  dead,  and  was  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  heap  of  the  slain,  about  which  a 
dance  was  held  by  the  Inaians,  before  leaving  the  ground.  This  man  crawled 
away  in  the  following  night,  and  thus  effected  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  prindpal  chiefs  tmd  v>ar  leaders  ef  ike  SeminoUs — Osceola — MiCAirorr — 
Jumper — Massacre  of  General  Thompson  and  others  aJt  Fort  King — Battle  or 
THE  Ooithlecooche — Fight  nMT  Wetumka — Great  dittress  ef  the  eauntnj-^ctum 
of  Congress  upon  it — Battte  at  Musptito—Many  Creeks  join  Cftc  SeminoUs — Figkt 
on  the  Suanee  River, 

These  has  been  occasion  already  pretty  fully  to  sketch  the  cbaiacier  of  the 
chief  generally  called  PotoeU  by  the  whites,  but  whose  real  name  is  Osceola, 
or  OseoUu  This  chief  has  shown  himself  to  be,  thus  fiir,  equal  to  the  desperate 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  We,  at  a  distance  from  the  Indians,  marvel 
that  they  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  to  wage  a  vrar  is  only  ti> 
hssten  their  ruin ;  but,  when  we  tf)us  reflect,  we  do  not  consider  the  scanty 
information  which  the  Indians  have  of  the  real  strength  of  the  whites.  Our 
means  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  is  incalcinably  greater  than  theirs 
is  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  us.  They  cannot  read,  neither  can  they  converse 
(or  but  very  few  of  them)  with  intelltgent  white  men ;  therefore,  that  they 
know  much  less  of  us  than  we  do  of  them,  must  be  very  apparent  They 
know  nothing  of  geography.  If  an  Indian,  in  the  interior  of  Florida,  should 
be  told  that  New  England  was  a  great  place,  without  considerable  trouble  he 
oould  not  be  made  to  understand  whether  it  were  a  great  town,  as  laive  as  a 
villaffe  of  50  wigwams  in  his  own  country,  or  as  large  as  the  indole  of  Florida. 
We  learn  every  thing  of  this  nature  by  comparison  ;  and  how  shall  the  Indian 
oomprehend  our  terms,  but  by  comparing  them  with  his  own  ?  Hence  it  is 
owing,  mainly,  to  the  unavoidable  ignofwice  of  the  Indians  of  our  actual  coc- 
dition,  that  induces  them  to  hazard  a  war  with  us.  I  know,  fhmi  the  beet 
authority,  that  the  western  Indians,  previous  to  Bladk  Haufk*8  war,  were  gen- 
srally  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  whites ;  and 
when  a  trader  told  them  they  certainly  were  not,  they  laughed  at  bini  with 
^eomfUl  gestures:  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  Florida  Indians  any 
better  infbrmed  ;•  and,  beskks,  they  are  cheated  and  baffled  so  often  by  knavee 
#ho  go  among  them  for  that  purpose,  that  they  imagnie  all  the  whites  to  be 
of  the  same  character,  and  they  cannot  tell  whether  a  talk  really  comes  from 
tlieir  great  fktber,  the  pi^ident,  or  whether  some  impostor  be  cheating  them 
With  one  of  his  own,  to  get  their  lands  for  his  particular  benefit 

With  this  view  of  the  case  befbre  us,  it  will  not  appear  altogether  unac- 
countable that  a  daring  chief,  like  Oacetda,  should  engage  in  a  war.  He  is  said 
not' to  be  a  chief  by  birth,  but  has  raised  himself  by  his  courage  and  peculiar 
iMlitiev  te  thai  station.    His  ftther  is  sakl  to  have  been  an  finglishnsan,  and 
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hk  mother  a  Creek  woman.  He  belongs  to  the  Red  Stick  tribe.  In  person 
he  is  slender,  but  well  formed,  muscular,  and  capable  of  enduring  great 
fatigue ;  is  an  excellent  tactician,  and  an  admirer  of  order  and  discipline.  He 
would  frequently  practise  military  manceuvres  with  the  whites,  and  none  of 
them,  it  was  observed,  could  excel  him.  His  complexion  is  rather  light,  deep 
restless  eyes,  clear  and  shrill  voice,  and  not  more  than  about  35  ^ears  of  age. 
He  is  said  to  have  conducted  in  person  eveir  important  action  trom  the  time 
of  JVarren^s  defeat  to  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecoochee.  General  Thon^son 
imprisoned  him,  as  we  have  before  related,  because  he  would  not  acknowl- 
edge his  authority,  and  for  assertinff  that  the  countiy  was  the  Indians',  ^  that 
they  wanted  no  agent,  and  that  he  had  better  take  care  of  himself.** 

Of  old  Mcanopy  as  well  as  Osceola  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak. 
He  was  said  to  have  joined  the  latter  with  500  men :  he  is  a  short,  thick-set, 
**  ugly-looking  Indian,  and  much  given  to  intoxication."  Jumper  is  .Mtcono- 
py*8  chief  counsellor,  and  a  warrior  of  gieat  perseverance,  activity,  and 
courage.  We  shall  now  take  up  the  narrative  of  events  in  the  order  c^  their 
occurrence,  and  the  next  of  importance  was  the  massacre  near  Camp  King, 
which  happened  on  the  same  day,  but  at  a  later  hour  thai^  the  destruction  of 
the  detachment  under  Major  Dade, 

Osceoloy  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  roughly  treated  at  this  place,  not 
many  mouths  before,  and  had  been  by  coercion  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Mr.  Agent  TAompson,  about  a  removal,  &c.  He  vras  known 
afterwards  to  declare  that  Thompson  should  pay  with  his  life  for  his  conduct. 
Accordingly,  with  a  small  band  of  warriors,  at  noon  day,  on  the  28  of  Decern* 
ber,  he  approached  Camp  King  for  this  avowed  purpose.  Thompson  resided 
here,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States'  government,  as  agent  for 
the  removal  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  other  afiairs  concerning  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  consequence,  and  had  formerly,  it  is  believed, 
been  a  member  of  consress.  Whether  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  dine  out 
of  the  fort,  we  are  not  mformed,  but  on  this  fatal  day,  it  seems,- he,  with  nine 
other  gentlemen,  met  at  die  store  house  of  Mr.  Rogers^  which  was  but  250 
yards  from  the  fort,  and  while  seated  at  dinner  there,  they  were  attacked  by 
Osceola ;  and  what  was  remarked,  at  the  time,  as  very  singular,  was,  that 
those  people  should  be  beset  and  slain,  and  all  scalped,  within  reach  of  two 
six-pound  cannon  then  mounted  upon  the  fort,  whicn  was  garrisoned  with  50 
men ;  but  such  are  the  facts  upon  record. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  Indians  was  a  volley  o£f  as  was  judged,  100  gims.  The  door 
of  the  house  being  open,  nothing  prevented  the  deadly  aim  of  the  foe,  who, 
afler  the  first  discharge,  rushed  upon  the  house  with  savage  fury.  Those 
who  were  not  killed  jumped  out  of  the  vrindows,  on  each  side,  and  fled ;  five, 
who  ran  to  the  fort,  escaped ;  the  others,  in  runmng  for  a  hammock  near  by* 
were  shot  down.  The  negro  woman,  a  cook,  ran  behind  the  counter  and  hid 
behind  a  barreL  OscetUa,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  rushed  into  the  house, 
but  did  not  discover  her,  and  immediately  left  it.  The  names  of  the  five  that 
were  killed,  were.  General  ThomiMon^  Lieutenant  ConsUmime  Smithy  Erashts 
Bogersj  sutler,  a  Mr.  Suggs  and  lEtxier.  Fifteen  bullets  were  found  to  have 
been  shot  through  General  T^omjMon,  and  16  throush  Mr.  Rogers.  Their 
heads  were  scalped  all  over,  as  far  as  the  hair  extended. 

Bloody  events  now  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  We  have 
seen  that  upon  the  same  day  happened  the  two  massacres  last  related,  and 
scarcely  had  the  news  of  them  ceased  vibrating  on  the  ear,  when  the  hattle  of 
the  Ouithlecoochee  was  announced.  The  movements  of  General  Otticft,  in  the 
very  end  of  the  year  1835,  brought  about  this  event,  which  will  presently  be 
detailed  in  his  own  words.  He  was  lying  in  garrison  at  Fort  Drane,  a 
stockade  about  30  miles  from  Camp  Kinff.  He  hsA  here  a  plantation,  upon 
which  was  a  large  crop  of  com ;  this  he  liberally  dealt  out  to  the  soldien ; 
other  supplies  luiving  failed.  On  the  arrival  of  General  Cajl,  an  expedition 
was  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indians. 

As  the  narrative  of  every  transaction  is  of  increased  imnortance  and  value^ 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  knowledge  and  veracity  of  the  narrator,  we  are 
always  led  to  a  desire  to  hear  the  history  of  such  transactions  firom  the  veiy 
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actors  in  them;  because,  from  such  sources,  we  seldom  fail  of  arriTing  at  the 
truth.  A  commauder  or  leader  in  a  battle  or  expedition,  if  he  would  wish  to 
misrepresent  a  transaction,  would,  in  scarce  one  time  in  a  thousand,  dare  to 
do  so ;  because  all  his  followers,  or  at  least  all  those  wronsed  by  a  false 
statement,  would  rise  in  evidence  against  him.  I  need  not,  however,  have 
prefaced  Greneral  Cliiich's  offidtd  account  of  the  Battle  of  Ouithlecoochkx 
with  these  observations,  for,  from  the  very  face  of  it,  his  aim  at  the  strictest 
veracity  is  apparent  But  it  is  proper  that  we  know  how  to  value  the  real 
sources  of  history ;  it  was  to  this  end  that  the  above  observations  were  made. 
I  will  now  proceed  with  General  ClindCs  account  of  his  battle  with  Chceoku 

*^Htad  quarters,  Terriiaryof  FUrnda,  FoH  Dran^  Jan.  4, 18% 
<<  Sir — On  the  24  ultimo,  brigadier  CSen.  Call,  commanding  the  volunteers 
called  into  service  by  his  excellency,  G.  A  WaUoar,  acting  governor  of  Flori- 
da, formed  a  junction  vrith  the  regular  troops  at  this  post,  and  informed  me 
that  his  conmiand  had  been  raised  to  meet  the  crisis ;  that  most  of  their  terms 
of  service  would  expire  in  a  few  days,  which  made  it  necessary  to  act 
promptly.  Two  large  detachments  were  sent  out  on  the  15th  [Dec]  to 
scour  tlie  country  on  our  right  and  left  flank.  Lieut  Col.  JVmnttjr,  with 
three  companies  from  Fort  King,  arrived  on  the  27th ;  and,  on  the  20th,  the 
detachment  having  returned,  the  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  composed 
of  the  Ist  and  2d  regiments,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Colli  i^id  a  battalion 
of  regular  troops  commanded  by  Lieut  CoL  Finnmg,  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  a  point  on  the  OuithLecooche  river,  which  was  represented  by  our 

glides  as  being  a  good  ford.  About  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3l8t  [of 
ec]  after  leaving  all  our  baggage,  provisions,  &.C.,  protected  by  a  guard 
commanded  bv  Lieut  Dtmcy,  we  pushed  on  with  a  view  of  cairying  the  ford, 
and  of  surprismg  the  main  oody  of  the  Indians,  supposed  to  be  concentrated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river ;  but  on  reaching  it,  alx>ut  day-light,  we  fbund, 
instead  of  a  good  ford,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  no  means  of  crossing, 
except  in  an  old  and  damaged  canoe.  Lieut  Col.  Fanning^  however,  soon 
succeeded  in  crossing ;  the  regular  troops  took  a  position  in  advance,  whilst 
Brig.  Gen.  Coil  was  actively  engaged  in  crossing  his  brigade,  and  in  having 
their  horses  swam  over  the  river.  But  before  one  half  Imd  crossed,  the  bat- 
talion of  regulars,  consisting  of  about  200  men,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  strongly  posted  in  the  swamp  and  scrubs  which  extended  flt>m  the 
river.  This  little  bend,  however,  aided  by  Col.  ffarrtn,  Maj.  Chtdper,  and 
Lieut  FeoffUBfi,  with  27  volunteers,  met  the  attack  i^  a  savage  enemy,  nearly 
three  times  their  number,  headed  by  the  chief  Oseola,  with  Spartan  valor. 
The  action  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  troops  made  three 
brilliant  charges  into  the  swamp  and  scrub,  and  drove  the  enemy  in  everj 
direction.  Ajid  after  the  third  charge,  although  neai*)y  one  third  of  their 
number  had  been  cut  down,  they  were  found  sufficiently  firm  and  steady  to 
fortify  the  formation  of  a  new  line  of  batde,  which  gave  entire  protection  to 
the  flanks,  as  well  as  the  position  selected  for  recrossing  the  troops.  Brig. 
Gen.  CaU,  after  using  every  eSori  to  induce  the  volunteers  reraaimng  on  the 
east  bank,  when  the  action  commenced,  to  cross  the  river,  and  in  arranging 
the  troops  still  remaining  on  that  bank,  crossed  over  and  rendered  important 
service  by  his  coolness  and  judgment  in  arranging  part  of  his  corps  on  the 
right  of  the  regulars,  which  gave  much  strength  and  security  to  that  flank. 
Col.  Fcmning  displayed  the  greatest  flrmness  throughout  the  action,  and 
added  much  to  tne  high  reputation  long  since  established.  Captains  Dram 
and  Mellon  exhibited  great  nravery  and  judgment,  and  likewise  added  to  the 
character  they  acquired  in  the  late  war.  Nor  was  Capt.  GaUs  wanting  in 
firmness.  Capt  Jrm,  M,  Graham,  4th  infantry,  was  fearlessly  brave,  and 
although  veiy  severely  wounded  eariy  in  the  engagement,  continued  to  head 
his  company  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  until  he  received  another  severe 
wound,  when  he  was  taken  from  the  field.  His  brother,  Lieut  Campbell  Gra- 
ham,  commanding  the  adjacent  company,  was  likewise  severely  wounded 
early  in  the  fight,  but  continued  with  his  men  until  another  wound  forced 
him,  from  loss  of  blood,  to  retire  from  the  field.  Lieut  MaUland,  who  com- 
mnded  aoonpsny,  contributed  much,  by  his  gallantry/  to  encourage  bis  men* 
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Lieuta  Talcci,  Cmon^  Jokn  Chrakamf  Ridgebf^  (who  was  wounded  eaily  in  the 
action,)  and  Brooks^  all  displayed  good  courage  and  eoolneaa  throughout  the 
action.  When  almost  every  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  exhibited 
such  firmness,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discriminate  between  them ;  but 
the  commanding-general  cannot  withhold  his  high  approbation  of  judgment 
and  courage  displayed  b^  sergeant  Johnson  of  H  company,  third  artillery,  on 
whom  the  command  of  the  company  devolved,  after  Lieut  GrtAam  was 
removed  from  the  field ;  and  who,  although  severely  wounded,  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  company  till  the  action  was  over.  Also  of  seroeants  KenUm 
and  LoJUnif  and  conporal  Pagd^  4th  infantry.  Sergeants  Sot^^Ui  and  PoUety 
P  commn^,  2d  artiUezy ;  seraeant  SmUh^  C  company,  first  artillery,  and  cor- 
poral Chapint  C  company,  3d  artillery.  Colonel  /omt  ITamer,  conmiandant 
1st  regiment  volunteers,  Mq.  Gooper,  and  Lieut  Ytoman  of  same  corps,  who 
had  formed  on  the  left  fiank,  were  all  severely  wounded,  while  leading  their 
little  band  to  the  charge,  and  all  behaved  with  great  bravery,  as  well  as 
adjutant  PhUlifa,  Lieut  Ck>l.  MUb  displayed  great  coolness  and  judgment 
duruDg  the  action,  and  in  recrossing  the  river  with  his  eonmiand.  Lieuts. 
SUwmi  and  Himkr  oithe  9d  regiment,  with  a  few  men  of  that  regiment,  were 
judiciously  posted  on  the  right,  and,  fiwm  tlieir  reputation  fiir  firmness,  would 
have  given  a  good  account  of  die  enemy,  had  he  made  his  appearance  in  that 
quarter.  Col.  ParkUl,  of  the  F.  voliinteexs,  who  perforraea  the  duties  of 
ftdjutant-general,  displayed  much  military  skill  and  the  utmost  coolness  and 
courage  throughout  the  vriiole  action ;  and  his  services  were  of  the  first 
importance.  Col.  Rdd^  ins^iector-genenil,  displayed  much  firmness,  but  he 
had  his  horse  shot,  and  received  a  uight  wound  early  in  the  enm^ment,  and 
was  sent  vrith  orders  to  the  volunteers.  My  volunteer  aid,  Maj.  L^lUy  and 
Maj.  Wdfmrd^  aid  to  Brig.  Gen.  OM,  were  near  me  throuffhout  the  action,  and 
displayed  the  most  intrepid  courage  and  coolness.  CoL  /.  &  Mcintosh,  one 
of  my  aids,  and  Maj.  Gaamt,  aid  to  Gen.  Oott,  both  displayed  much  firmness 
and  courace,  and  were  actively  employed  on  the  left  flank.  I  also  fbel  it  due 
to  Lieut  CoL  BaUeUj  Capt  ScoU^  and  Lieut  CuMertj  to  say,  that,  although 
the  action  was  nearly  over  before  they  could  cross  the  river  with  a  few  of  the 
9d  regiment,  they  took  a  judicious  position,  and  showed  much  firmnessL 
Capt  ff^yatt,  of  the  same  corps,  was  entirely  employed  in  erecting  a  tempora- 
ry bridge,  and  manifested  much  firmness.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the 
medical  department,  composed  of  Doctors  Wigkbnan,  HamiUony  Randolph,  and 
Bradon,  for  their  activity  and  attention  to  the  wounded. 

*^  The  time  of  service  of  the  volunteers  havinff  expired,  and  most  of  them 
having  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  remain  longer  in  the  service,  it  was 
cpnsiderea  best,  after  removing  the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  to 
return  to  this  post,  which  we  reached  on  the  3d  instant,  without  the  least 
interruption,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  volunteers  from  Middle  Florida 
took  up  the  line  of  March  for  Tallahassee ;  and  this  morning  those  from  East 
Florida  proceeded  to  their  respective  homes,  leaving  me  a  very  few  men  to 
guard  this  extensive  frontier.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  there  has  been 
a  great  defection  among  the  Florida  Indians,  and  that  a  great  many  Creeks 
have  united  with  ^em ;  oonsequendy  it  will  require  a  strong  force  to  put 
them  down. 

**  I  also  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  respective  regiments  and  corps.  I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most 
obedient, 

D.  L.  Clinch, 
Bremi  B,  General  U.  iSL  *^trmy,  CSommanding. 

*^  R.  Jones,  A^^viaid'  General  U.  &  wlnny." 

**  Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Quithlecooche  on 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1835. — C  company,  1st  artillery,  Capt  Gaies  com- 
manding— one  artificer  killed ;  1  corporal  and  3  privates  wounded.  D  com- 
Ciny,  dd  artillery,  Capt  G.  Drone  commanding — 1  private  killed ;  1  second 
ieut.,  1  corporal,  and  12  privates  wounded.  F  company,  3d  artillery,  bt 
Capt  Mdlon  commanding— 1  artificer  killed.  C  comfiany,  Sd  artillery,  Ist 
Lieut  MaiUand  commandiiur — 1  artificer  killed,  and  7  privates  wounded.    H 
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company,  3d  artillery,  Ist  Lieut  C.  Graham  commanding — ^1  private  killed ; 
1  first  Lieut,  1  sergeant,  2  corporals,  and  12  privates  wounded. 

"'  ToTAh-~-4  killed,  and  52  wounded."  How  many  of  the  wounded  died 
after  the  return  was  made  out,  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  no  doubt  many  did,  as 
is  always  the  case.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  is,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
variouBiy  estimated.  Some  friendly  Indians  who  came  into  Tallahassee,  said 
that  Osceola  lost  104  men,  and  was  himself  twice  wounded  during  the  balde. 

There  were  with  General  Clinch,  as  guides  in  his  expedition,  three  or  four 
Indians  of  the  white  party,  relatives  of  the  chie^  Chadea  OmathUt,  who  doubt* 
less  r^dered  eminent  service. 

Osceola  was  observed  foremost  of  all  his  men  in  this  battle,  and  was  weD 
known  to  General  Clinch  and  many  of  his  men.  He  wore  a  red  belt,  and 
three  long  feathers.  Having  taken  his  stand  behind  a  tree,  be  would  step 
boldly  out,  level  his  rifle,  and  bring  down  a  man  at  every  fire ;  nor  was  he 
dislodged  until  several  volleys  firom  whole  platoons  had  been  fired  upon  him. 
The  tree  behind  which  he  stood  was  literally  cut  to  pieces.  It  is  almost  a 
wonder  that  he  had  not  now  fulfilled  the  measure  or  his  threat  made  on  a 
former  occasion,  which  was  to  kill  General  (Mnth>  He  probably  tried  his 
best  to  do  it,  for  the  general  received  several  shots  through  his  clothea 
General  Thompson,  C^uuies  OmtMa,  and  General  Clmch  were  the  three  per- 
sons he  had  declared  vengeance  against 

An  officer  in  General  VlvncKs  army  wrote  the  next  da^^  after  the  battle,  to 
a  friend  in  Washington,    '^You  will  see  firom  Gen.  CbulCs  official  letter, 

g'ving  an  account  of  the  batde,  that  he  says  nothing  of  himself.  I  was  in  this 
ittle,  and  allow  me  to  say  to  you  respecting  him,  what  I  saw  and  know  to  be 
true.  Throughout  the  engagement  he  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fiffbt  His 
horse  was  shot  under  him  in  two  places,  neck  and  hip.  A  ball  passed  through 
his  cap,  entering  the  fix>nt,  and  passing  out  at  the  back  part  or  the  top.  An- 
other ball  passed  through  the  sleeve  or  the  bridle-arm  of  his  coat  This  was 
my  first  battle,  and  I  may  not  be  the  best  judge,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  ever  displayed  more  intrepid  courage  than  Gen.  Clinch  did  on  this 
occasion.  At  one  moment  a  little  confusion  occurred  among  the  troope,  in 
consequence  of  some  soldiers  ffiving  the  word  *^  Retire  f^  The  general 
immediately  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  men,  and  his  horse  staggerinff 
under  him,  he  dismounted,  advanced  to  the  front,  and,  amidst  a  shower  of 
bullets  from  the  Indians,  said,  that  before  he -would  show  his  back  to  the 
enemy,  he  would  die  upon  the  field.  The  high  and  chivalric  bearing  of  the 
general  kindled  among  the  men  an  enthusiasm,  which,  I  believe,  was  never 
surpassed.  A  gallant  charge  followed,  which  routed  and  drove  the  enemy 
from  the  field,  and  they  did  not  again  show  themselves.  We  kept  the  field 
about  three  hours,  and  then  recroased  the  river  in  good  order,  and  without 
disturbance." 

The  next  events  which  occurred  were  not  of  so  much  moment  as  those 
immediately  preceding  them ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  notice  all,  which  we  will 
do  in  the  order  of  time. 

On  the  12  January,  <*  Col.  Parish,  at  the  head  of  200  mounted  volunteers, 
composed  of  the  companies  of  Capt  Mion,  BeSUnmf,  and  CaawtU,  had  a  sharp 
encounter  with  a  large  body  of  Indians  near  Wetumka,  in  Middle  Florida. 
The  attack  commenced  with  the  advanced  guard  under  Capt  BeUamif,  who 
had  been  allowed  by  the  enemy  to  pass  their  main  bodv.  Col.  Parish  imme- 
diatelv  hastened  forward  to  his  support,  when  suddenly  he  was  attacked  on 
both  flanks  by  the  enemy  in  ambush.  The  volunteers  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  charge  on  horseback;  they  were  then  dismounted  and  foimed  in 
admirable  order.  They  then  charged  the  enemy  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
veterans  In  the  mean  time,  Capt  BeUamy,  havine  routed  the  attacking  party 
opposed  to  him,  fell  back  on  the  main  body.  The  enemy  were  soon  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  a  thicket  By  this  time,  night  coming  on,  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  follow  them,  where  the  localities  of  the  place  and  the  darkness 
would  have  given  them  great  advantages.  Our  men  rested  on  their  arms  in 
the  open  pine  woods,  prepared  to  renew  the  action  at  day-light ;  but  during 
the  night  the  savages  efifected  their  retreat  Their  loss  must  have  been  con- 
aklerabKe,  as  six  dead  bodies  were  counted  in  one  part  of  the  field  of  battle* 
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Two  days  sfter,  OoL  Pariih  marohed  for  Fort  King,  and  arrived  there  in 
safety.  He  then  proceeded  to  PowdPa  [Osceola^s]  town,  and  destroyed  iL 
The  volunteers  then  returned  to  Foit  Drane." 

The  best  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  distress  of  die  people  of  Florida  at 
this  period,  from  the  sufferers  themselves,  or  those  mom^itiuily  expecting  to 
become  such.  On  the  16  January,  a  newspaper  published  at  Tallahassee 
contained  as  follows: — ^^ Since  the  engaoement  on  the  Wythhicoochee,  no 
intellicence  has  been  had  of  the  main  body  of  the  Vidians.  The  situation  of 
the  inhabitants  east  of  the  St  John's  and  south  of  Sf  Augustine,  is  truly 
deplorable.  New  Smyrna  has  been  burnt,  and  all  the  fine  plimtations  in  that 
neighborhood  are  broken  ap.  Many  of  the  nefroes  have  been  oarried  ofi^  or 
have  joined  the  savages.  The  Indians  are  dispersed  in  small  parties,  and 
when  pursued  they  take  refiige  in  the  thickets,  which  abound  every  where, 
and  fight  with  desperation,  until  they  are  dead,  no  matter  by  what  numbers 
they  are  assailed.  It  is  literally  a  war  of  extermination,  and  no  hope  is 
entertained  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  but  by  the  most  vigorous  measures.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  number  of  the  enemy  is  daUy  increasing  by  desperadoes 
firom  other  tribes,  and  afoscondinff  slaves.  The  Bfuckasooky  tribe  is  considered 
die  leading  [onel  of  the  Seminoies.  They  have  illways  been  noted  as  the 
most  ruthless  ana  determined  of  the  savage  race." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  tiiat  the  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Floridians  was  yet  flill,  at  this  date  of  our  hiatoiy,  nor  even  at  the  very  writing 
hereof,  (20  July,)  ahhough  the  whole  coast  from  St' Augustine  to  Cape  Florida 
is -in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  so  ever  rince  the  11  Febm^ 
ary.  Nevertheless,  nothing  seems  yet  to  have  oocunred  sufficientiy  alarming 
to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  But  on  tiie  90  January, 
Mr.  Wkiiej  in  the  'house  of  representatives,  «sked  leaye  to  introduce  the  m- 
lowing  resolution : — 

^Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  sssembled,  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be 
authorized  to  cause  rations  to  be  delivered  fiom  the  public  stores  to  the 
unfortunate  sufierers  who  hate  been  driven  fiom  their  homes  by  Indian 
depredations,  until  they  can  be  re-established  in  theur  posseteions,  and  enabled 
to  procure  provisions  for  the  shsteiltoce  of  themselves  and  families." 

This  resolution,  after  some  debate,  was  passed,  and  became  a  law.  The 
notice  of  this  act  of  congress  is  in  anticipation  of  the  order  of  evente ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  if  I  have  noticed  congress  a  little  prematurely,  they  have 
not  committed  the  \ikefauU  in  noticing  the  affairs  of  Florida. 

Upon  the  17  January,  as  George  W.  Bockkff  and  Jtmj  Bwfen,  pilote  in  the 
doop  Pilot,  of  MosquitO)  were  proceeding  up  Halifia  River,  and  when  nearly 
opposite  Mrs.  Andenon^s  plantation,  th^y  were  firod  upon  by  Indians,  about 
100  in  number,  as  they  iudged,  who  continued  tiieir  fire  about  a  ijuarter  of  an 
hour.  They  overshot  the  men,  but  the  sail  and  rigging  of  their  vessel  was 
much  injured ;  90  bullets  having  passed  through  the  mainsul. 

The  next  day,  18  January,  Mi^r  Pidnumy  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Independent  company,  styled  the  St  AupiStine  Ouards,  stationed  at  Mos- 
quito, proceeded  to  Mrs.  Atukrton^s  plantation,  at  a  place  called  Dun  Lawton, 
about  50  nnles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  Halifax  River,  upon  discovery. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosquito  countiy  waa  destroyed 
on  the  2B  and  97  of  December,  as  we  have  before  related,  and  the  buildings 
of  Mrs.  Andenon  were  at  that  time  burned.  While  there,  this  company,  com- 
posed of  the  generous  and  spirited  voung  men  of  St  Augustine,  joined  by  a 
lew  fiom  Mosquito,  making  about  40  men,  was  attacked  by  150  Indians,  aa 
was  supposed.  Mr.  Geo,  Andemm  and  Mr.  Douglas  IhmmU,  standing  on 
guard,  saw  two  Indians  approaching,  upon  whom  they  fired,  killing  one  and 
wounding  the  other.  Dumnmi  ran  to  the  fallen  Indian,  and  as  he  wns  stooping 
over  him,  received  a  wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck. '  At  the  same  moment 
the  whole  foody  of  the  Indians  rush^  oat  of  a  scrub,  distant  a  little  more 
than  musket  shot,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  Major  Ptitoian'fraeiiy 
who,  fit>m  behind  the  fragmems  and  broken  walls  of  the  burnt  buikiings, 
gave  the  Indians  a  warm  recepllon ;  and' idtbciugh  bat  40  in  number,  having 
coverta  finom  which  to  fight  and  the  Indians  bemg  teopen  spaee,  they  kapt 
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them  at  bay  for  about  an  hour.  Diiring  thk  time  but  one  had  been  wounded. 
The  Indiana  now  charged  them  with  auch  determined  fury  upon  their  flanks, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  their  boats,  which  were  at  oonaidenible 
distance  from  the  snore,  and  were  closely  pursued  by  the  Indiana.  In  their 
hurry,  the  whites  rendered  all  their  guns,  but  one,  useless,  by  wetting  them, 
with  this  one,  however,  they  flred  as  often  as  possible,  and  pushed  ofl*  with 
energy ;  but  the  water  being  shallow  for  a  great  distance,  tney  were  in  the 
most  miminent  danger  of  being  boarded  by  the  numerous  Indians ;  in  such 
event,  every  man  must  have  perished.  However,  they  escaped  with  19  badly 
wounded,  and  several  of  these  mortally.  One  boat  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  in  which  were  eight  or  ten  men,  who  all  jumped  overboard  and 
escaped,  except  one,  a  Mr.  Edward  GoMf  who  swam  to  relican  Island,  and 
was  there  left ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  others  to  relieve  him,  they 
being  pursued  by  the  Indians  in  the  boat  which  they  had  just  taken.  He  was 
not  heard  of  afterwards,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  next  day 
in  endeavoring  to  swim  €rom  the  island.  A  Mr.  Marks  swam  to  the  opposite 
beach,  and  escaped  to  BulowviUe ;  the  others  were  taken  into  the  boats  again. 

Great  fears  Iwving,  all  along,  been  entertained  that  the  Seminoles  would 
be  aided  by  the  Creeks,  it  is  now  confidently  affirmed  that  at  least  1000  of 
them  have  gone  down  into  Florida  for  that  end. 

About  the  20  January,  Captain  Hooder^  on  the  lower  Suanee  River,  finding 
the  opposite  side  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  crossed  over  with  nine  men  to 
attack  them.  As  they  kmded,  two  of  his  men  were  shot  down ;  one  with 
nine  balls,  the  other  with  five.  With  his  remaining  men  he  charged  the 
Indians  with  great  boldness.  In  the  mean  time  his  boat  got  adrift,  and  no 
other  alternative  was  left  but  victory  or  death.  After  a  close  and  deadly  coa- 
test  of  some  minutes,  ^e  Indians  were  routed  with  severe  loss. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CoKOBXSS  makes  an  appropriation  for  carrying  on  the  war — Remarks  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  the  war  with  the  Seminoles — Debate  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Florida — Attack  on  some 
Creeks  at  Bryant* s  Ferry— General  Oaines^s  campaign  in  Florida — Fights  the 
Indians  on  the  Ouithlaeoochee — His  conference  with  Oscsola — Resigns  his  cemr 
mandj  and  leaves  the  country — Captain  Allison's  skirmish — T%e  chirf  Ouchbs 
BiLLT  killed — Siege  of  Camp  MeLemoie — Great  sufferings  of  its  garrisotk-^Dds^- 
ered  by  Captain  R«ad — The  chief  Mad  Wolf  slain. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  notice  was  taken  of  the  del«y 
hi  congress,  and  by  the  executive  of  toe  nation,  to  agitate  the  subject  of  this 
wa^.  At  length  Mr,'ffebster  of  the  senate,  fi^m  the  committee  on  .finance, 
reported,  without  amendment,  a  bill  making  fiuther  appropriation  for  sup- 
pressing hostilities  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  asked  ^r  its  inunediate 
consideration,  as  the  state  of  dlie  country  required  its  passage  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  500,000  dollars,  and  the  bill 
was  passed  after  some  explanatory  remarks ;  which  remarks,  as  they  not  only 
set  the  aflairs  of  the  war  forth  as  they  were  known  in  Waahington  at  that 

g)riod,  but  discover  to  us  something  by  which  we  can  judge  who  has  been  in 
ult  there,  shall  here  be  laid  beft>re  the  reader. 

*^ Mr.. Clay  said  he  should  be  gkd  to  hear  the  communications  fit>m  the 
departments  read,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  gave  any  account  of  the 
causes  of  this  war.  No  doubt,  he  said,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes^ 
it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  itself  by  all  the  possible  means 
within  our  power.  But  it  was  a  condition,  altogether  without  precedent,  in 
which  the  country  was  now  placed.  A  war  was  raging  with  the  most  ran- 
corous violence  within  our  borders;  congress  had  been  in  session  nearly 
two  months^  during  which  time  this  conflict  was  raging ;  yet  of  the  causes  of 
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the  war,  how  it  was  produced,  if  the  fault  was  on  one  side  or  bb  both  sides, 
in  short,  what  had  lighted  up  the  torch,  coneress  was  altogether  uninformed, 
and  no  inquiry  on  the  subject  had  been  made  by  either  branch  of  the  legi»- 
lature.  He  should  be  glad,  he  said,  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
finance,  or  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affiiirs,  or  any  one  else,  would  tell  him 
how  this  war  had  burst  forth,  and  what  were  its  causes,  and  to  whom  the 
blame  of  it  was  to  be  charged* 

^  Mr.  ffebster  replied,  that  he  could  not  give  any  answer  to  the  senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  was  as  much  a  mntter  of  surprise  to  him,  as  to  any  one, 
that  no  official  communication  hai  ^-t^n  made  to  congress  of  the  causes  of 
the  war.  All  he  knew  on  the  sifnect  he  had  gathered  fivm  the  gazettes. 
The  communications  fit>m  the  departments  spoke  of  the  war,  as  a  war  grow- 
ing out  of  the  relations  between  tne  Indians  and  the  government  of  &e  U. 
States,  and  pave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  quarrel 
with  the  citizens.  It  probably  grew  out  of  the  attempts  to  remove  these 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi.  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  country 
between  Tallahassee  and  St  Augustine  was  overrun  by  hostile  Indians,  and 
the  communication  between  those  places  was  Interrupted.  The  view  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  But  the 
war  rages,  the  enemy  is  in  force,  and  the  accounts  of  their  ravages  are  dis- 
astrous. The  executive  government  has  asked  for  the  means  of  suppressing 
these  hostilities,  and  it  was  entirely  proper  that  the  bill  should  pass. 

^  Mr.  fFhUe  e^ressed  bis  recreC  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  the  infbrma- 
tion  given  on  this  subject  He  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  if  it 
commenced  in  any  local  quarrel  or  not  It  was  the  object  of  the  government 
to  remove  these  Indians  to  the  west  side  of  th&Miasissippi,  and  he  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  difficulty  had  arisen  out  of  this  measure.  He  had,  however, 
no  information,  which  was  not  in  the  possession  of  every  other  senator.  He 
was  for  the  bill. 

**  Mr.  BenUm  said  he  was  also  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Some 
years  ago,  he  said,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affiura  At 
that  time  these  Indians  in  Florida  were  in  a  state  of  starvation ;  they  would 
not  work,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  fed  by  the  U.  States,  or 
they  must  subsist  on  the  plunder  of  our  citizens.  These  Indians  are  a  very 
bad  tribe,  as  their  very  name  signifies,  the  word  SeminoUj  in  Indian,  being, 
^iffUd  runaway  Indiana f  They  were  therefore  considered  a  bad  race.  It  was 
obviously  the  best  policy  to  remove  these  Indians  to  a  place  where  they  would 
be  able  to  obtain  plenty." 

When  the  biH  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Florida  was  befiire 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  was  noticed  in  our  last  chapter,  the  foUow- 
hig  interesting  debate  arose  upon  it,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader,  for 
the  same  reasons  which  caused  the  remarks  in  tiie  senate  to  be  given  above.  * 

''The  resolution  having  been  twice  read,  the  house,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
WhiJUy  agreed  to  cotosider  it  now. 

<*  Mr.  JV.  said  that  he  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  house  further  than 
to  say,  that  in  East  Florida,  ^ye  hundred  families  were  driven  fix>m  their 
homes,  and  had  had  their  possessions  destroyed  in  the  progress  of  a  war, 
which  had  commenced  in  consequence  of  relations  between  the  Indians  and 
this  government,  and  with  which  the  sufifering  inhabitants  of  that  country 
have  iiad  nothing  to  do. 

*^  Appropriations  had  frequentiy  been  made  to  succor  Indians  when  in  cn^ 
cumstances  of  distress,  and  he  hoped  tiiat  no  member  of  the  house  would 
object  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  for  the  succor  of  our  ovm  citizena 

''Mr.  (hanger  of  New  York  rose  and  said, — ^Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  little 
observation  I  nave  had  of  men  and  thineis,  I  have  learned  that  precedent  is 
oflen  used  to  restrain  our  generous  impulses,  but  seldom  to  impel  us  to  gen- 
erous action.  In  the  little  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  not  neen  so  much 
gratified  with  any  thing  that  has  occurred,  as  I  have  at  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  this  house  has  stepped  forward  to  provide  means  for  canying  on  the 
war  in  Florida.  Whilst  we  have  been  without  any  official  information  from 
the  executive  department  of  government — whilst  the  newspapers  have  been 
discuaBing  the  question,  whether  censure  should  rest  upon  one  of  the  depart- 
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ment^,  or  upo*n  tlie  commanding  officer  in  Florida,  diis  houae  and  the  other 
branch  of  ihe  legislature  have  stepped  fbrwaid  to  suatain  thia  war,  although 
no  requisition  has  been  made  by  the  chief  magiatrate  of  the  nation.  Sir,  I 
rejoice  that  they  have  done  so. 

^'Mr.  Cambrdeng  roee  to  explain,  and  Mr.  Gnmgtr  yielded  the  flodr. 

''Mr.  CambrtUng  said,  that  great  iojuatioe  had  men  done  in  the  newepapera 
to  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  departments.  The  committee  of  ways  and 
meana  had  been  fumiahed  with  the  first  conununication  on  which  they  acted 
by  the  secretary  of  war.  They  next  day  received  a  second  communication 
with  all  the  documents  rBlatin|f  to  the  Indian  war,  and  which  contained  all 
the  information  that  was  requisite.  The  documents  had  not  gone  Ibrth  to  the 
public — which  waa  an  eztraordinanr  circumstance.  They  certainly  were  sent 
by  the  committee  to  this  house,  and  ought  to  have  accompanied  the  bill  and 
been  printed  and  sent  to  the  senate.  If  they  had,  the  erroneous  impression  aa 
to  the  remiasnesB  of  the  department,  or  the  executire,  would  not  have  ^ne 
into  the  newspapers.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  committee 
oDr  ways  and  means,  that  tliis  had  not  been  done. 

''Mr.  Grainger  resumed.  If  the  gentleman  had  listened  to  note  a  little  longer, 
he  would  have  discovered  that  I  intended  no  censure  on  the  executive ;  but  aa 
he  baa  choaen  to  challenge  me  to  apeak,  I  do  say  that  the  hiatoiy  of  thia  nation 
can  present  nothing  like  the  silence  which  haa  existed  on  thia  aubject  I  do 
say  that  whibt  thia  hall  has  been  ringing  with  plaudits  VLjum  one  adnunistra- 
tion,  and  whilst  we  have  been  oaUed  upon  cu^  iMfter  day  to  hunt  up  the 
bones  of  dead  quarrels  her^-^whiiat  vour  aettlementa  have  been  laid  waste 
and  desolate,  no  communication  haa  been  made  to  thia  houae  aa  a  branch  of 
the  government.  Whatever  information  you  have»  even  upoa  the  gentleman's 
own  ahowinff,  is  a  letter  fiwn  the  seoratary  of  war  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

"  Mr.  CaanbrtUng,    That  letter  contained  all  that  waa  neceasary. 

"Mr.  Qumgtr  continued :  Sir,  I  re^wat  that,  with  a  war  known  to  exkrt  in 
this  countrv,  we  have  been  occupied  in  hunting  up  the  poasibiU^,  not  only 
of  a  war  which  might  take  place  hereafter  with  a  foreign  nation,  but  also  to 
discover  whether  a  war  was  hat  year  likely  to  have  existed* 

"  We  have  war  enough  upon  our  hands  to  take  care  of.  The  war-oiy  is  up 
in  the  woods;  the  toiwiftwk  glitters  in  the  sunbeam;  the  scalping-knife  la 
urged  to  its  cruel  duty;  the  flower  of  your  chivalry  is  strewed  along  the  plaiUt 
ana  yet  every  department  of  thia  adminiatration  is  aa  dumb  aa  the  bleeding 
victims  of  Uiis  inglorious  contest. 

"In  legislating  ^r  a  suffering  people,  I  want  no  precedent  but  that  which 
m^  Creator  haa  implanted  in  my  boaom.  I  do  not  nelieve  that  we  stand  here 
with  the  svmpathies  of  our  nature  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  mere  fbrce  of  the 
oath  which  we  have  taken ;  I  do  not  believe  that  our  duty  requires  that  we 
ahould  be  thus  chiUed  and  frozen.  I  believe  that  the  exiatenoe  of  this  govern- 
ment depends  upon  its  extending  its  fostering  hand  to  the  unfortunate  when-; 
ever  it  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution.  Especially  should 
this  be  the  case,  where  the  suflerers  reside  within  a  territoiy,  and  have  no 
state  government  to  which  thev  can  look  fbr  auccor. 

"  Such  is  the  true  course  to  be  pursued  in  thia  nation ;  and  then  our  people 
will  feel  that  they  are  indeed  membera  of  one  common  famiW,  and  that, 
whilst  they  bear  equal .  burdens,  they  are  the  equal  redpients  of  the  boimty 
and  protection  of  the  government. 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  nhHU^  die  resolution  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed." 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  recital  of  warlike  operations.  About  the 
middle  of  Januaiy,  great  alarm  spread  through  the  confines  of  Georgia,  that 
the  Creek  Indians  were  imbodying  in  various  parts  of  their  countiy,  and  the 
utmost  consternation  prevailed.  On  the  23  January,  it-  being  reported  at 
Columbus,  that  the  Indians  were  in  force  at  Bryant's  Ferry,  15  niiles  below 
that  place,  a  company  of  whitea^  consisting  of  about  90  or  90  men,  under 
Captain  Watmm^  marched  down  upon  discovery.  They  discovered  30  or  40 
Indiana,  some  of  whom  had  rifles,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  bad  doooi 
or  intended,  any  mischief.  However,  die  whites  pursued  them^  and  pretqr 
soon  a  firing  commenoed,  and,  though  of  short  duration,  two  were  killed  on 
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each  side,  and  the  whites  were  dnvea  fiom  the  ground,  havmg  several  of 
their  number  wounded. 

The  next  operations  of  importance  were  those  between  the  forces  under 
General  Gaines  and  Oseeola^  and  upon  the  memorable  Ouithlecoochee.  Gen- 
eral Gidnes  was  upon  a  tour  of  inspection  and  dutv,  when  he  first  learned  that 
serious  disturbances  had  occurred  between  the  whites  and  Seminoles.  This' 
was  about  the  15  January,  and  the  general  was  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  His 
previous  head-quarters  had  been  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee.  He  therefore 
called  on  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  to  have  a  body  of  volunteers  in  readiness 
for  military  service,  and  set  out  himself  immediately  for  the  scene  of  hostilities. 
At  Pensacola  he  found  some  vessels  of  war,  under  Commodores  Dallas  and 
BoUorij  and  Captain  ffebb,  who  had  already  commenced  operations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tampa  Bay,  and  other  adjacent  inleta  Colonel  Twiggs  had 
been  ordered  to  receive  into  service  eiffht  companies  of  volunteers,  to  be  raised 
by  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  the  regular  force  at  Baton  Rouge,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  stations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  for  a  movement  towards  Tampa.  This  force  con- 
sisted of  about  1100  men. 

That  no  time  should  be  lost,  General  Gmnes  returned  immediately  to  New 
Orleans  (aljbut  26  January),  and,  on  tlie  4  February,  was  under  way  again  for 
Florida,  with  his  forces  organized.  He  arrived  at  Tampa,  with  his  forces,  in 
three  steam-boats,  on  the  9th,  and,  on  the  13th  began  to  proceed  into  the  In- 
dian country.  His  first  movement  was  to  the  east,  on  the  Alafia  River,  having 
understood  there  had  been  a  fight  in  that  direction,  near  Fort  Brooke,  between 
the  hostile  and  friendly  Indians ;  but  afVer  two  days,  no  enemy  being  discov- 
ered, the  line  of  march  was  altered  for  Fort  King.  General  G(nnes*s  army  had 
but  ten  days'  rations ;  but,  by  advices,  be  was  assured  Uiat  there  was  plenty  at 
Fort  King. 

On  the  20  February,  the  army  passed  Major  DtMs  fiital  field,  on  which 
was  found  106  men,  all  of  whom  they  decently  interred.  All  the  officers  who 
fell  in  that  disastrous  fight  were  identified,  and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
every  man  was  accounted  for ;  but  what  struck  every  one  with  the  greatest 
surprise,  was,  that  the  dead  were  in  no  instance  pillaged ;  articles  the  most 
esteemed  by  savages  were  untouched ;  the  officers'  bosom-pins  remained  in 
their  places ;  their  watches  were  found  in  their  pockets,  and  money,  in  silver 
and  gold,  was  left  to  decay  wiUi  its  owner,— «  lesson  to  all  the  world — a  testi- 
mony that  the  Indians  are  not  fi|^hting  for  plunder!— nay,  they  are  fighting 
for  their  rights,  their  country,  their  homes,  their  very  existence !  The  arms 
and  ammunition  were  all  tKat  had  been  taken,  except  the  uniform  coat  of 
Major  Dade. 

On  the  22  February,  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  King,  much  to  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  the  garrison,  which  it  had  been  reported  was  cut  ofiTby  the  Indians. 
Owing  to  the  country's  being  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  no  supplies  had 
arrived ;  and,  the  next  day,  a  troop  of  horse  was  despatched  to  Fort  Drane, 
(22  miles  north-west,]  in  hopes  to  obtain  further  supplies.  They  returned  the 
24,  but  with  only  seven  days'  additional  rations.  To  this  they  added  two  days' 
more  at  Fort  King.  Tlie  general  scarcely  knew  what  course  next  to  take ;  but 
he  finally  concluded  to  move  down  the  Ouithlecoochee,  over  General  Clinches 
battle-ground,  and  so  to  Tampa,  thinking  such  a  route  might  bring  him  in 
contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  Indians.  Accordingly  the  armv  moved,  on 
the  26th,  from  Fort  King,  and,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  S^th,  arrived  at  General 
Clinches  crossing-place.  Here,  while  examining  and  sounding  the  river,  the 
Indians  fired  upon  them,  and  set  up  a  fierce  war-cry ;  but  their  numbers  were 
not  sufficient  to  make  any  material  impression,  altbouffh  they  continued  the 
fight  for  about  half  an  hour.    The  whites  lost  one  killed,  and  eight  wounded. 

On  the  28th,  the  army,  havin|f  resum^  its  march,  was  again  attacked,  about 
two  miles  from  its  ibrmer  position,  and  a  fire  was  kept  up  about  half  of  the 
day.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Lieutenant  hard,  of  the  United 
States  dragoons,  fell,  mortaUy  wounded.  In  the  course  of  the  fight,  another 
was  killed,  and  two  wounded.  In  the  eveninff,  express  was  sent  to  Fort 
Drane,  with  directions  for  the  commanding  officer  to  march  down  with  a 
force  upon  the  opposite  side  6f  the  Ouithlecoochee,  and  thus  come  upon  the 
8* 
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rear  of  the  Indians ;  which  inoTeiiiant»  abould  it  eiicoeed,  it  waa  lK>pad,  would 
finish  the  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the  39th,  no  Indians  were  to  be  seen ;  but  the  general  did 
not  relax  his  precautiona  A  party  was  preparing  timber  and  canoes  for  cross* 
ing  the  river,  when,  about  9  o'clock,  they  were  sharply  fired  upon,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  encampment  was  attacked  upon  every  side,  but  that  towards 
the  river.  The  IndiImB  now  seemed  in  great  rorce,  ( 12  or  1500,  as  was  supposed, ) 
having  been  collecting,  from  all  quarters,  since  the  fight  on  the  previous  day. 
They  continued  the  contest  two  hours,  in  which  time  one  man  was  killed  and 
33  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  the  general  himself,-— a  rifle  ball  having 
passed  through  his  lower  lip,  knocked  out  one  tooth,  and  damaged  two  othem 
lYhen  it  was  found  that  the  general  was  wounded,  his  companions  expressed 
much  regret ;  but  he  talked  of  it  as  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  said  <*  it  was 
very  unkind  in  the  rascals  to  take  away  a  tooth  which  he  valued  so  higblv." 

On  reconnoitering  the  enemy's  ground,  after  he  had  fled,  Gotnef's  men  round 
one  of  their  dead,  which  had  been  dragged  a  considerable  distance  and  left 
unburied,  from  which  circumstance  they  conjectured  he  had  fled  in  baaMu 
His  rifle  had  been  taken  awav,  but  he  was  found  to  be  well  provided  vrith 
ammunition,  having  plenty  of  powder  and  sixty  bullets.  The  place  of  this 
attack  Gaines  called  Camp  LemL 

The  flight  of  the  Indians  was  no  security  for  their  not  appearing  again ;  ibr, 
on  the  2d  of  March,  they  returned,  and  commenced  pourins  in  their  shot  upon 
^e  whites,  which,  at  intervals,  they  continued  to  do  until  tne  5th.  Meantime 
idl  of  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they  besan  the  slaughter  of  their 
horses  to  sustain  life.  But  it  is  said  that,  during  all  this  time,  no  one  was  heard 
lo  murmur  or  complain. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  about  10  o'clock,  a  call  was  heard  ftt>m  the  woods, 
and  some  one  requested  a  parley.    On  the  officer  of  the  guard's  demanding  what 
was  wanted,  it  v?as  answered  that  the  Indians  were  tired  of  fighting,  and  wished 
for  peace.   The  general  ordered  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  answer,  that  if  the  In- 
dians wished  to  treat,  to  send  a  measenffer  the  next  morning,  with  a  white  flag, 
and  he  should  come  and  go  in  safety,  lie  replied,  ^  very  well,"  and  added  that 
<*  he  desired  to  have  a  fiiendiv  talk,  and  to  shake  bands.'*    Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  about  300  Indians  filed  out  fiom  the  river,  and  took  a 
position  in  the  rear  of  the  whites,  about  500  yards  o£    They  expected  nothing 
now  but  a  moat  bloody  contest,  supposins  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  to  be 
concealed  in  a  neighboring  hammock.    Both  parties  remained  a  short  time  in 
suspense,  each  doubting  what  the  other  would  da    At  length,  one  or  two 
advanced  within  hailing  distance,  and,  being  joined  with  others,  repeated  what 
had  been  said  the  night  before.    The  general  now  sent  out  to  them  a  staff 
officer,  and  they  tolof  him  they  did  not  wiah  to  fight  any  more,  but  requested 
tfiat  the  army  shoukl  withdraw  firom  the  Ouithlecoochee.     Osceola  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  deputation.    When  the  officer  who  had  met  the  Indians 
reported  this  talk  to  Gotnef,  he  ordered  him  to  return  to  Osceola,  and  to  inform 
him,  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  they  would  be  subdued,  that  a  large  force  was 
on  the  way  into  their  country,  and  that,  unless  they  submitted,  every  Indian 
found  in  arms  would  be  shot.    When  this  was  communicated- to  the  Indiana, 
they  said  they  would  gp  and  hold  a  council,  and  would  meet  them  again  in  the 
afternoon.    The  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  accordingly,  took  place,  and  the 
Indians  urged  what  they  had  said  in  the  morning,  and  added  that  they  bad 
lost  many  of  their  men  by  death  and  wounds,  and  were  nred  of  the  war ;  but 
as  their  governor  (as  they  styled  Afcanopy)  was  not  there,  thev  tnust  first  oon* 
suit  him,  and  asked  to  have  the  war  suspended  until  he  could  be  consulted. 
They  were  told  that  if  they  would  cease  m>m  acts  of  hostility,  go  south  of  ths 
Ouithlacoochee,  and  attend  a  council  when  called  upon  by  the  United  8tatss 
commiBBioners,  they  should  not  be  molested.    This  they  agreed  to,  and,  at  the 
Bame  moment.  General  (^ineh  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  kidians,  and 
&ey  all  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  probably  concluding  this  was  a 
stratagem  which  the  whites  had  prepared  to  cut  them  ofiT.    CItnc4  came  with 
500  men  and  supplies,  which  was  doubtless  more  agreeable  to  tlis  starvhiff 
army,  than  even  a  treaty  with  Osoeoku 

Tile  Indians  seaan  to  have  hem  well  sftqnaintBd  with  the  condition  of  Gto- 
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eial  Oaime^B  Bimy ;  for,  duraig  the  iQterview  with  (hceoktt  be  asked  bow  they 
were  off  for  proviBioDS,aiid  when  they  told  hkn  they  had  enougli,  he  shook  hsk 
bead,  sayiiiff,  ^  It  is  not  so ;  you  have  QothiDff  to  eat ;  but,  if  you  will  come  over 
the  river,  I  will  give  you  two  beeves,  and  some  brandy."  It  is  therefore 
surprising  that  he  should  have  been  now  askiog  for  peace.  It  shows,  however, 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case ;  and,  although  he  was 
able  to  deal  with  GSeneral  Gcdneay  he  early  knew  of  the  approach  of  General 
Clinch^  and  it  was,  probably,  on  his  gaining  that  knowledge,  that  he  concluded 
to  see  what  kind  of  terms  could  be  got  of  the  whites^  as  the  affairs  of  war 
then  stood. 

General  Cromeaj  baying  transferred  his  command  to  General  Clincky  left  for 
New  Orleans  about  the  9  March,  and  General  Clinch  proceeded  with  his 
uoited  forces  to  Fort  Drane.  A  negro  spy,  who  had  been  sent  amonff  the 
hostile  Indians,  from  Camp  Izard,  soon  a^r  returned,  and  confirmed  the 
peaceable  intentions  of  the  chiefs :  they  told  him,  that  in  their  various  skir- 
mishes with  General  Chdnu  on  the  Ouithlacooche  they  had  lost  30  men.  Of 
die  whites  but  5  were  killed,  and  60  wounded.  It  is  rather  uncommon  that 
there  should  be  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  slain  of  the  parties,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Indians  almost  always  fought  from  coverts. 

On  the  9  March,  Captain  AUiton  of  the  Florida  volunteers  had  a  skirmish 
near  his  camp,  not  fiir  from  Fort  Brooke.  He  routed  the  Indians,  whom  he 
judged  to  be  a  thousand  strong,  and  'took  considerable  plunder.  Hence,  not- 
withstandingthe  Indians  were  supposed  to  desire  peace,  skirmishes  continued. 
And  on  the  23  March,  a  company  of  volunteers  were  attacked  about  six  miles 
from  Volusia,  in  which  the  whites  lost  three  men  killed,  and  six  wounded,  and 
the  Indians  five  or  six.  Among  tlie  latter  was  their  chief,  called  Oudiee  BiUy,  or 
BUUi  Hidu.    He  was  found  the  da^  after  the  fight,  concealed  in  some  brush. 

Xbout  the  5  April,  Major  Mcuemore,  by  order  of  General  Seott^  took  a 
position  on  the  Ouitidacoochee,  and  erected  a  block-house,  which  was  called 
Camp  McLemore.  Here,  about  40  men,  far  removed  into  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country,  were  to  remain  until  relieved  by  the  General,  or  Major 
McLemortj  who,  it  appears,  after  establishing  the  post,  immediately  left  11 
This  small  force  seems  to  have  arrived  here  at  a  most  fortunate  time,  for  it 
was  four  days  before  thev  were  discovered  by  the  Indians,  and  during  this 
period  they  had  completed  a  block-house  for  their  protection. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  this  little  company  of  men,  sent  here  by 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  should  be  left  without  the  means  of 
escape  in  extremity  of  circumstances,  and  no  way  kept  open  by  which  their 
situation  from  time  to  time  might  be  known ;  such,  however,  was  the  case,  and 
for  about  six  weeks  nothing  was  heard  of  them.  They  had  not  been  provided 
with  provisions  for  more  than  two  weeks,  and  it  was  the  general  impression 
of  every  one  that  they  had  all  perished  by  fiuuine  or  the  hands  of  the 
Indians. 

The  following  account  of  the  raege  of  Camp  McLemore  by  Dr.  Ltuorence, 
surgeon  there  at  the  time,  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words: — ^^  We  bad  Just 
completed  building  the  block-house,  and  dug  out  a  spring  near  the  edge  of*^the 
Cort,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April,  at  a  litde  before  dawn  of  day, 
we  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  had  encompassed  us  on  thxee  sides,  and 
were  in  number  about  150  or  200.  The  engagement  lasted  one  hour  and 
three  auarters,  when  they  found  out,  to  their  sorrow,  that  our  reception  wa9 
not  only  too  warm,  but  that  they  had  ventured  too  near  us  witJuNit  due  refleo^ 
tion.  On  the  next  day,  we  ^uid  one  man  killed  on  his  post  by  an  Indian  rifle, 
fired  firom  the  opposke  side  of  the  river.  On  the  15  April,  we  wese  attackea 
by  a  body  of  the  savaflee  who  had  completely  aurrounded  vs,  and  whoae  num- 
ber we  computed  at  4  to  500,  thouch  we  have  since  heaid  thst  Lowell  ha4 
1000  to  1500  of  them.  This  was  the  hottest  engagement  we  had  during  our 
stay  on  the  Ouithlacoochee.  They  fired  their  guns  by  hundneda  ai  itm  aium 
moment  at  our  block-house,  and  succeeded  in  taking  our  only  means  of 
escap^.our  boat — ^whicb  they  took  down  the  river  and  destroyed  afler  th9 
battle.  The  engagement  continued  two  hours  and  45  minutes,  and  we  had 
three  men  sliffhtly  wounded. 

^  On  the  24th,  we  had  a  very  severe  battle,  in  which  they  displayed  their 
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ingeDuity  by  shooting  fire-airowB  on  fire  upon  the  roof  of  the  hoasey  miiieh 
destroyed  the  roof  end  left  us  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
This  arrow-firing  was  performed  by  26  of  their  men,  whilst  about  3  to  500 
used  their  guns.  We  had,  on  thia  occasion,  two  or  three  of  our  men  wounded. 
We  probably  killed  40  or  50  of  the  Indians.  The  night  after  the  battle,  we 
beard  their  chief  hail  us,  and  say,  ^  that  he  was  goin|;  away  in  the  mornings 
and  would  trouble  us  no  more.*^  He  kept  bis  promise  very  well,  tbou^  h6 
did  give  us  about  100  guns  the  next  morning,  ere  he  left.  Our  captain,  HoVkh 
man,  was  killed  on  the  3  May,  whilst  endeavoring  to  fi^rtify  ana  strengthen 
our  position.  The  Indians  continued  to  give  us  a  passing  shot,  from  50  to 
100  guns,  every  five  or  six  days,  though  he  kept  a  spy  upon  us  at  other  times. 
The  officers  were  21  days  living  on  com,  without^ salt  or  meat,  and  the  men 
about  28  days.** 

It  appears  that  the  great  danger  of  ascending  the  Ouilhlacoochee,  together 
with  the  known  circumstances  of  the  garrison,  had  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  were  able  to  lend  them  aid,  that  they  had  been  cut  ofiT;  and  there- 
fore, to  hazard  any  thing  to  clear  up  this  extremely  doubtful  case,  was  con- 
sidered next  to  crime  itself.  At  length,  the  poor  distressed  handfiil  at  Camp 
McLemore,  found  among  their  number,  three  that  would  venture  out  for 
succor,  and  they  arrived  at  Tallahassee  in  a  canoe,  about  the  16  ApriL  This 
circumstance,  in  all  probability,  proved  the  safety  of  their  fellows,  as  well  ts 
themselves.  A  company  was  made  up  at  St  Maiks,  and  under  Captain  Leigh 
Read,  proceeded  in  a  steam-boat  for  the  Ouithlacoochee  on  the  22  May,  and 
on  the  24  took  ofiTthe  garrison  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

While  these  afiSiirs  were  being  transacted  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  a  consid- 
erable force  marched  fit)m  Volusia  to  a  point  on  the  Oklawaha  River,  distant 
30  miles,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Brooke.  The  river  being  higher  than  usual, 
the  force  was  obliged  to  halt  to  build  a  brid^  for  the  passage  of  their  cannon 
and  baggage  wagona  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  lake,  on  the  left  of  the 
detachment,  two  fires  were  soon  discovered,  which  it  was  supposed  were 
made  as  signals  by  two  parties  of  Indiana  Colonel  Butter  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  cross  over  the  river  with  his  battalion,  and  when  he  had  marched 
about  three  miles,  some  Indians  were  discovered  and  pursued  by  the  advanced 
guard.  General  Joseph  Shelton  was  ofBuUer'a  party,  who,  being  ahead  of  the 
advanced  guard,  charged  upon  one  of  the  Indians,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  party.  At  about  25  paces  fixim  him,  the  Indian  turned,  and  they 
both  levelled  their  rifles — SheUon  fired  first,  and  mortally  wounded  the  Indian 
in  the  neck,  who  then  endeavored  to  make  his  escape.  iSftetton  dropped  his 
gun,  and  rushed  on  him  with  his  pistol,  which  missed  fire  at  five  or  six 
paces  from  him.  The  Indian  now  turned  and  shot  Shdlon  in  the  hip,  and 
at  the  same  moment  another  white  came  up  and  shot  the  Indian  in  the  hack, 
and  he  was  immediately  despatched.  The  ball  which  entered  iSieUon^s  hip 
passed  round  near  the  spine,  and  was  cut  out,  and  he  was  recovering. 

I  have  been  particular  in  detailinff  this  afiSiir,  as  the  Indian  who  fell  in  it, 

8 roved  to  be  a  chief  of  distinction,  known  among  the  whites  by  the  name  of 
[ad  Worr,  which  was  the  English  signification  of  his  name.  In  Indian  it 
was  KoHAHAJo.  He  was  of  JmcanopA  tribe,  and  had  under  him  40  or  50 
warriors,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  leaders  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  who 
b^t  General  Qainu  so  long.  His  name  was  given  in  among  them  by  Bladt 
Dirt,  as  Coahaijo.  It  is  also  to  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  Indian  deputation  who  visited  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
afterwards. 

The  next  day  after  Kohaihqjo  was  killed.  Colonel  Bvdar  and  Goodwin^  with 
a  battalion  of  mounted  men,  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  Filaklikaha,  the  resi- 
dence of  Jumper  and  Micanopy^  When  they  had  proceeded  about  six  miles^ 
their  advanced  guard  received  a  sharp  fire  from  a  hammock  on  the  left,  but 
were  soon  dislodged  by  a  charge  firom  the  main  body.  Two  of  the  whites 
were  badly  wounded,  one  horse  killed,  and  four  wounded.  After  another 
considerable  swamp-fight,  in  which  several  were  wounded,  the  army  pro* 
oeeded  to  the  Indian  town,  but  it  had  been  deserted  for  a  long  time.  They 
burnt  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Brooke. 
An  officer  in  General  ScoWa  army  at  Tampa  wrote  on  the  15  April: — ^All 
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the  mititk  will  leave  us  by  the  20  May,  and  the  repikm  will  go  into  summer 
quarters  at  this  place,  Key  West,  Volusia,  Mosquito,  and  one  or  two  more 
posts  at  the  south.  Without  the  greatest  good  luck  nothing  will  be  done  this 
summer,  and  the  war  must  be  renewed  in  the  autumn." 

About  the  time  General  Qaines  left^  Fort  Draine,  General  SooU  arrived 
there,  with  instructions  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida. 
Since  that  time  the  operstioDS  have  been  of  not  much  importance.  About 
the  90  March,  Captam  Hitchcock  communicated  the  ib&owin^  valuable 
information  respecting  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was  given  bun  by  the 
friendly  cbie^  Black  Zm,  whose  Indian  name  is  TucK-Ai.u8Txa  HAajo.  He 
says  that  in  the  fights  vrith  General  Gaine$  were  the  following  chiefii  and 
warriors,  viz.:— Jumper  with  30,  Assubola  [OKeofal  with  7,  Allburtu- 
HARJo  with  30,  Jaehaeto  Chke  vrith  30,  Carcqar  Toskhusk  {Mecaguku) 
with  470,  Mkcanop  (principal  chief)  with  80,  Abram  (J^egro)  Yf'ith  80,  Weka 
Flocko  Mattbz  vnth  70,  Yarharhacjo  with  160,  Toskisucar  with  50, 
EcHVA  Mattez  with  50,  Hat  How  Eiiattez  with  30,  Charles  (a  Negro) 
with  3,  CoAHARJo  with  I,  and  Toparlagee  with  40. 

There  had  been  about  400  Seminoles  collected  at  Tampa,  chiefly  women 
and  children  of  BkkckDir^a  tribe,  who  were  on  the  12  April  shipped  ojQT  for 
*^  beyond  the  Mississippi "  by  General  ScoU. 
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Creek  War — Murders  aiuw  dnastations  hegm — EUcen  parMoms  kSUd  near  Cobim 
bus — Mail  nmies  in  possession  of  the  Indians^— A  steam-boat  attacked  and  men 
killed— Chiefs  of  the  war  parties— MaU  stages  destroyed— T%e  Unon  of  Roanoak 
burnt — CoUmel  Lindsay's  tioridA  affair — Excessive  dismay  of  ike  neojgle  of  Qeor- 
^na— Murder  of  families  Fight  on  the  Chattahooehie — Cai^re  of  jimaxmnY  and 
fisAiiATiiLA — Account  cf  tks  chi^ — 9arrender  of  ike  Imaians, 

AiftjuTAirr-QEifXRAi.  Melnltoak  wrote  from  Foit  Mil^el,  Alabama,  (on  the 
Chanahoochte,  15  miles  above  Columbus,)  7  Mav  last,  as  follows: — ^It  has 
just  been  reported  to  me,  that  Col.  Fkmrnoy  whb  shot  dead  by  the  Indians  on 
the  5th  instant,  about  15  miles  below  this  post  I  am  also  informed  that  a 
report  is  currendy  circulating  among  the  Creeks,  that  the  Seminole  Indians 
have  defeated  the  whiles  in  Florida.  This  report  will  no  doubt  imbolden 
them  to  many  acts  of  hostility  that  they  would  not  otherwise  dare  commit 
A  constant  communication  must  be  kept  up  between  them,  as  the  Creeks  are 
conversant  with  eveiy  transaction  that  occurs  in  Florida.  JlSardud,  the  half- 
breed,  says  he  is  apurehensive  mischief  will  be  done  by  the  Indians  before 
long.  Other  friendly  Indians  are  of  this  opinion.  Qpolhkyohola,  principal 
ofOie  upper  Creeks,  says  he  cannot  keep  his  people  together,  or  restrain 
them." 

At  the  same  time  Colonel  jFloumoy  was  kiUed,  ten  others  met  a  like  &te, 
some  of  them  within  13  miles  of  Columbus,  at  the  Ochee  Bridge  on  the  Old 
Federal  Road.  **  The  Indians  have  entire  possession  of  that  road,  and  all  the 
settlers  have  fled.  A  train  consisting  of  150  wagons,  with  about  150  fugitives, 
on  their  way  to  Columbus,  were  fired  upon,  on  the  10  April." 

Up  to  the  18  May,  at  Augusta,  (Ga.)  it  was  reported  that  all  the  southern 
mail  routes  were  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  except  that  to  Mobile.  The 
day  before,  all  the  mails  were  brouriit  back.  Colonel  CroweWs  plantation, 
and  many  others^  had  been  burnt,  and  a  stage  agent  and  two  drivers  had  been 
killed.  The  governor  of  Georgia  had  ordered  two  regiments  of  volunteers  to 
take  the  field.  About  this  time  the  steam-boat  Hyperion  was  attacked  on  her 
passage  up  the  Chattahooehie,  and  two  pilots  and  one  pasaen^r  were  killed. 
She  was  tnen  run  on  shore  on  the  Georgia  side,  and  after  bemg  abandoned^ 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Indiana 

The  Creek  towns  and  tribes  which  have  declared  themselves  hostile  are  a 
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part  of  the  Ochees,  the  Hitchetas,  the  Pah-Io-cho-ko-los,  the  So-wok-ko-los, 
and  a  part  of  the  Ufallays.  The  principal  chiefi  who  have  showed  themselves 
as  their  leaders,  are  old  Neamathla,  of  whom  we  have  already  several  times 
spoken,  chief  of  the  Hitchetas,  Jim  Henrt,  and  Neo  Mico.  Many  friendly 
Indians  immediately  joined  the  whites,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  whom 
is  a  chief  called  Jim  JBot.  The  war  par^  have  discovered  great  boldness. 
About  the  10  May  a  party  came  withm  ^  or  40  yards  of  Fort  Mitchell,  a 
strong  and  well-defended  place,  entered  the  hospital,  and  carried  off  what 
they  pleased,  and  the  garrison  thought  it  not  best  to  disturb  them. 

On  the  14  following,  the  mail  from  Montgomery  to  Columbus  was  attacked 
about  30  miles  from  the  latter  place.  A  driver  on  that  route  was  riding  alonff 
the  road  on  horseback,  about  50  yards  ahead  of  the  stage,  when  he  was  fired 
upon  by  about  30  Indians,  yet  he  unaccountably  escaped  injury.  His  horae 
took  fright  and  threw  him,  and  he  escaped  into  a  thicket  When  he  arrived 
at  the  next  stage  relay,  the  horses  had  got  there,  but  without  any  carriage,  but 
had  about  them  some  fragments  of  their  harnesses.  Mr.  Mama,  who  was  in 
the  stage,  made  his  escape  by  leaping  into  the  woods  when  the  stage  upset. 
A  driver  and  two  others  were  killed.  There  were  19  horses  belonging  to 
the  line  in  the  company,  of  which  but  three  were  recovered,  and  these  were 
wounded. 

About  this  time  the  old  steam-boat  Georpsn  was  burnt  while  lying  at 
Roanoak,  and  all  on  board,  except  the  engmeer,  perished.  The  town  of 
Roanoak  was  at  the  same  time  laid  in  ashes,  but  the  citizens  escaped  to  a 
fort  Irwinton,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river,  soon  after 
shared  the  same  fiite. 

Meanwhile  some  affairs  of  considerable  moment  were  transpiring  in  Flori- 
da. Colonel  Lindsay  had  been  despatched,  at  the  head  of  about  750  men,  from 
Fort  Brooke,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Fort  Alabama,  to  destroy  it,  and  brinff 
away  the  sick,  wounded,  and  provisions.  Having  proceeded  there,  and 
effected  their  object,  the  forces  marched  again  for  Fort  Brooke.  Before 
leaving  the  fort,  a  mine  was  prepared,  by  leaving  powder  in  the  magazine, 
which  should  explode  on  its  being  opened.  They  had  got  but  a  mile  or  two, 
when  the  mine  was  sprung  with  a  fearful  noise,  but  what  effect  it  had  pro- 
duced was  not  known.  The  whites  had  missed  two  of  their  number  the  day 
before,  whom  they  found  on  their  return  march,  about  12  miles  firom  Fort 
Alabama,  killed  in  the  way,  and  one  shockingly  mangled.  While  the  army 
was  contemplatinff  this  spectacle,  it  was  fired  upon  by  500  Indians,  as  was 
supposed,  from  a  hammock,  no  more  than  90  yards  off.  The  whites  immedi- 
ately formed,  and  fired  in  their  turn,  and  a  re^lar  fight  ensued.  The  Indians 
could  not  be  dislodged  until  several  rounds  6f  grape  shot  from  the  artilleij 
had  been  poured  in  upon  them.  This  was  a  bloody  afifray  ibr  them,  but  their 
loss  was  not  fully  known ;  several  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous 
traces  of  otiieis  who  bad  been  dragged  off  dead  or  severely  wounded  were 
dliscovered.    The  whites  had  3  killed  and  22  wounded. 

A  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  gives  a  fearful 

Picture  of  the  afibirs  in  the  Creek  country.  It  was  written  at  Talbotton,  (Ga.) 
1  May,  and  is  in  these  words : — *^  I  wrote  you  yesterday,  informing  you  or 
the  hostile  movements  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  the  commencement  of  their 
murderous  career.  We  have  full  information  here  to-day  of  the  distressing 
state  of  thinffs  among  the  whites  who  have  settled  over  in  that  territory.  The 
Indians  are  killing  aU — ^men,  women,  and  children.  Vast  numbers  have  been 
butchered  without  doubt ;  and  the  whole  country  on  this  side  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochie  is  in  uproar  and  confusion.  The  population  of  the  territory  had 
become  considerable,  and  they  who  have  been  fortunate  enouffh  to  escape  are 
come  over  in  droves  on  the  Georgia  side ;  some  with  a  part  of  theur  children ; 
some  who  have  lost  their  children ;  some  their  husbands ;  and  many  children 
without  ftther  or  mother ;  some  are  found  as  they  were  wandering  about  so 
young  that  they  could  give  no  accoimt  who  their  parents  were.  So  perfect  a 
mixture  and  confusion  as  never  was  wimessed  before.  Many  have  seen  a 
part  of  their  fiimilies  murdered.  One  ^ntleman  saw  bis  father  shot  down 
near  him,  and  his  mother  and  sisters,  some  of  the  dead  have  been  Inrought 
oyer  ■hockingly  mangled.    It  is  tbou^t  the  whole  nation  is  in  hoeiile  amy ; 
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their  wsrriorB  axe  computed  at  6  or  7000  5trong.  The  general  impreasioii  h^ 
that  a  part  of  the  Semmoles  have  come  up  among  them.  The  town  of  Co- 
lumbus Ls  in  ^reat  danger  of  an  attack,  as  they  have  threatened  it  strongly. 
A  company  ol  40  or  50  men  left  Columbus  yesterday  mominff,  and  went  over. 
On  their  return  at  night  they  brought  in  seven  childrai,  which  they  had  fi>und 
scattered  about" 

Such  are  the  accounts  which  have  been  daily  circulated  for  two  months 
together  and  although  they  are  distorted  in  many  particulivs,  yet  out  of  them 
we  are  ai  present  to  collect  all  that  u^  knovm  of  this  war.  The  Columbus 
Centinel  of  the  13  May  contains  the  foUowmg  facts,  which  are  confirmed 
from  other  quarters : — **  On  Monday  we  received  information  that  hostilities 
had  commenced  on  the  road  between  Columbus  and  Montgomery,  at  the 
Uchee  bridge,  and  further  on,  and  in  the  evening  the  bridge  at  this  place,  the 
streets  leading  from  it  were  thronged  with  the  unfortunate  refugees,  who 
were  fleeing  before  their  savage  neighbors.  The  pitiable  condition  of  many 
of  them  was  past  the  power  of  description.  Wives  severed  from  their  hus- 
bands, and  parents  from  their  children ;  all  dismayed,  all  terror-stricken ;  pre- 
sented a  scene  which  we  never  again  desire  to  see.  An  interesting-looking 
ffirl,  just  blooming  into  womanhcxNl,  was  brought  in  on  horseback,  behind  a 
benevolent  stranger,  who  had  found  her  in  the  nation,  making  her  way,  unat- 
tended^  to  this  place.  She  started  with  her  parents,  but  before  they  had 
proceeded  far,  they  were  brutally  shot  down  before  her  eyes.  She  fled  to  the 
woods  and  escaped  from  her  savage  pursuers,  and  was  found  and  brought  to 
Columbus  as  above  stated.  A  young  man  arrived  at  this  jplace  also  witnessed 
the  savage  murder  of  his  parents.  Another  young  man,  in  the  act  of  fleeing, 
perceived  the  Indians  dragging  away  his  sister.  He  returned,  declaring  he 
would  rescue  her  or  die  in  me  attempt,  and  he  has  not  been  heard  of  From 
this  time  their  deeds  of  savage  barbarinr  have  been  too  numerous  to  particu- 
larize. A  woman  was  brought  in  on  xuesday,  wounded  in  the  hand«  whose 
husband  had  been  shot  the  preceding  eveninff  at  the  Uchee  bridge.  CoL  ^  B. 
DamowfCs  negroes,  who  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  made  their  escape, 
state  that  they  saw  three  corpses  on  the  road  near  the  Uchee  bridge ;  a  roan, 
woman  and  child,  who  had  all  been  murdered.  We  learn  that  about  150 
friendly  Indians  have  reported  themselves  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  are  ready  to 
assist  me  whites.  Accounts  to  the  17  May  further  state  that  the  Indians  had 
entered  the  house  of  one  family,  and  murdered  the  whole — ^including  husband, 
wife,  and  six  children.  All  were  scalped,  and  the  children  beheaded.  The 
house  of  a  Mr.  Colton  had  been  attacked,  and  himself  killed." 

Generals  Scott  and  Jesmp  were  at  Fort  Mitchell  on  the  3  June ;  the  for- 
mer left  that  place  on  that  day  with  an  escort  of  150  men  for  Alabama,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  troops  of  that  state.  On  the  4th,  Cant  Page  reported  to 
General  Scott  that  a  party  of  Indians  was  about  to  cross  the  Chattahoochie  in 
their  way  to  Florida,  and  steps  were  immediately  made  to  stop  them.  The 
day  before  a  party  was  stopped  by  a  company  of  Georgia  militia,  after  a  sharp 
skirmish,  in  which  one  white  and  several  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  been 
killed.  Two  chiefs  were  wounded,  Ealahayo  in  the  shoulder,  and  Jim  Henry 
in  the  head.  The  action  took  place  across  the  river,  which  being  high  and 
wide,  little  was  effected.  The  Indians  dared  the  whites  to  come  over,  called 
them  dogs  and  cowards,  and  the  most  the  whites  coukl  do  was  to  retaliate  in 
the  same  sort  of  language. 

About  the  end  of  June,  a  party  of  whites,  who  were  scoutinff  on  Flint  River, 
accidentally  found  a  young  woman  about  three  miles  from  Cambridge,  who 
had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  breast  She  stated  that,  on  the  26  of 
June,  about  300  Indians  killed  all  the  fiimUy  to  which  she  belonged,  13  in 
number,  except  herself,  and  her  &ther,  who  made  his  escape.  Afier  being 
'Shot,  she  feigned  death,  and  as  the  murdered  were  not  scalped,  she  made  her 
escape  after  the  Lidians  left  the  scene  of  butchery. 

Up  to  the  16  June,  all  the  houses  of  the  whites  in  the  Creek  country  had 
been  burned.  On  the  13th,  in  an  attack  on  an  Indian  town  by  some  whites, 
24  persons  were  taken,  among  whom  were  three  chie&.  These  were  held  as 
hostages  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  word  was  sent  to  the  hostile  pu^  ^^  ^  ^^J 
did  not  come  in  and  surrender  they  should  he  put  to  death.    The  next  day. 
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120  came  in  and  declared  themselves  friendly.  As  late  as  the  S8th  of  June, 
it  was  reported  at  Columbus,  Ga^  that  the  Creek  war  was  probably  at  tfi  end, 
fas  far  as  fighting  was  concerned.  Jim  Henr^$  party  have  neuly  all  been 
taken.  They  were  confined  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  all  the  smiths  were  at  woiis 
making  handcufiTs  for  them."  These  will  doubtless  be  sent  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, ^  except  the  chie&,  five  or  six  in  number,  who  will  be  punished  with 
death,"  as  was  supposed. 

On  the  1st  of  JuW,  Jim  Henry  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  bond  of  friendly  In- 
dians, under  a  chief  named  Jim  Boy.  For  a  few  davs  previous  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  his  way  for  the  **  promised  land ;"  but  lie  was  found  in 
the  Creek  nation,  a  few  miles  firom  Tuskegee.  About  the  same  time  old 
NtamaUda  save  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  was,  on  the  day  of  the  Cap- 
ture of  Jim  Menry,  with  about  1500  others,  sent  ofiT  for  Arkansas.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  falling  in  with  the  whites  is  said  to  be  as  follows: — General 
Jes9up  had  left  Tuskegee  with  about  700  men,  intending  to  make  a  direct 
marcn  for  NtamaUdc^B  camp,  which  was  on  Hatchahubbee  River.  As  Jeasvp 
marched  along,  his  forces  increased  to  2700  men,  of  whit*h  1500  were  In- 
dians, under  the  chiefs  HopoitMeynhola  and  Jim  Boy,  When  he  had  arrived 
within  about  seven  miles  of  MamatkU^t  camp,  he  ordered  a  halt,  to  refresh 
his  men  and  horses,  at  the  expense  of  the  beautiful  oatfields  of  the  Indiana 
While  the  army  lay  here,  a  scout  discovered  JVeomafUa  on  horseback.  He 
had  concluded  to  surrender,  and  had  a  white  cloth  tied  about  his  head,  and 
some  white  garment  for  a  flag,  extended  upon  a  stick,  and  was  approaching 
towards  them.  They  ordered  him  to  halt,  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  them,  untS 
within  a  few  paces.  He  was  taken  to  Gen.  Jtsaup^i  camp,  and  made  prisoner. 
With  him  were  his  son  and  daughter,  and  a  niece  of  N<m  Mico.  The  two 
females  were  released,  but  his  son  was  confined  with  him  at  Fort  Mitchell. 
On  being  asked  where  he  was  going  when  he  was  taken,  he  said  his  life  had 
been  threatened  by  his  own  people,  and  he  was  hastening  to  Fort  MitcheU,  to 
give  himself  up. 

AVa  JUtco  had  some  da^s  before  given  himself  up.  He  was  considered  a 
great  chief  David  Hardtfrt,  a  half-breed,  was  taken  by  surprise,  with  about 
a  hundred  of  his  men,  wiui  their  women  and  children.  By  the  8th  of  June, 
there  had  been  secured  between  3  and  4000  Indians,  which  were  despatched 
for  the  west  as  fast  as  circumstances  would  admit 

A  party  of  about  60  warriors,  who  were  endeavoring  to  escape  into  Florida, 
were  overtaken  bv  Col.  Beal,  in  Chickasatchie  Swamp,  Baker  counW,  Alabama, 
and  a  considerable  skirmish  ensued.  Nine  Indians  were  killed  ana  20  wound- 
ed. Of  Co).  Bed^a  men,  two  were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Indiana 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  swamp. 

The  following  account  was  published  in  the  Georgia  Herald  of  the  26  Jtrae. 
at  Columbus.  It  is  beaded.  "  Qraitd  Entrse  iitto  Fort  Mitchell,"  and 
then  proceeds : — **  On  the  7&  June,  we  witeesAd  the  grand  enlru  of  a  drove 
of  savages  into  the  Fort  [Mitchelll  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children, 
in  all  about  1000 ;  among  them  200  warriors ;  they  were  brou^t  in  by  a  bat- 
talion of  Alabama  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Patteraan.  The 
men  were  placed  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  while  the  women  and  children 
were  encamped  on  the  outside.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  human  beings,  such 
as  we  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  the  sight  filled  us  with  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings to  which  we  shall  not  give  vent  at  this  time.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  a 
month  old  to  a  hundred  years, — of  all  sizes,  from  the  little  papoosie  to  the 

S'ant  warrior.  The  old  '*  Blind  King,^  as  he  is  called,  rode  in  the  centre  of 
e  throng,  and  although  it  nas  been  many  years  since  he  beheld  the  light  of 
day,  yet  has  the  feelings  of  hostility  continued  to  rankle  at  his  heart  The 
names  of  the  hostile  chiefi  who  have  been  taken  and  have  come  in,  are  JVte 
E-Mathloy  Octo  Areho-BnuMa,  [probably  son  of  ^tamathUiy]  TtfiecockoUy^  or 
Blind  IRng,  TuaUe-Miggeej  CTM9>fa)-lW-iar-HoflSfo." 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

HIBTOKT  OF  THE  SXPATRIATIOH  OF   THE  CBSK0KEX8. 

**  Some  eotavtain,  that  the  history  of  these  present  timee  mnst  not  he  written  by  any  one  alive ; 
which,  in  my  opinion^  it  disgraceful  to  an  historian,  and  very  prejudicial  to  posterity ;  as  if  they 
were  to  write  at  a  distance,  that  obeenrity  mi^t  protect  their  mistakes  from  discovery.  Others 
also  say  the  tmth  is  not  lipe  enoiich  to  be  vrrit  m  the  ate  we  live  in:  So  politicians  woald 
not  have  the  historian  to  tread  oa  Uia  heels  of  the  times,  lest  the  times  tread  on  his  heels." 

WlHSTAMLT. 

**  Btin  to  the  white  man's  wants  there  is  no  end : 
He  said,  *  beyond  those  hills  he  would  not  come.' 
But  to  the  western  seas  his  hands  extend. 
Ere  yet  his  promise  dies  upon  his  tongue." — UirruausHBD  Pobic. 

While  the  war  is  progressiBg  in  Florida,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  open 
a  few  jDages  of  Cherokee  history,  praying,  in  the  mean  time,  for  its  speedy 
conclusion. 

The  situation  of  the  Cherokee  country  is  most  delightful ;  it  is  every  thing 
that  heart  could  wish,  whether  actuated  by  the  best  or  worst  of  motives.  U 
lies  in  about  thirty-five  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  bounded  north  and  west 
by  Tennessee,  on  the  south  by  Alabama,  and  easterly  by  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina,  comprising  about  8.000  square  miles.  In  1802  it  contained  11,175 ; 
the  dlSerence  having  been  sold  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  Georgia. 

That  countiy  is  weU  watered  by  living  springs,  in  every  part,  whose  foun- 
tains are  like  reservoirs  raised  to  a  great  height  by  the  art  of  man ;  they  hav- 
ing the  superior  advantage  of  being  natural  reservoirs,  ndsed  by  springs  in 
their  lofty  range  of  mountains  which  stretch  across  the  whole  nation.  In  the 
north  it  is  hilly ;  but  in  the  south  are  numerous  fertile  plains,  in  part  covered 
vrith  tall  trees,  through  which  beautiful  streams  of  water  glide.  Here  cattle, 
in  vast  herds,  roam,  and  horses  are  plenty,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  uses  among 
the  Indiana  Flocks  of  sheep,  ffoats,  and  swine,  live  on  the  slopes  of  the  hilla 
Qn  their  navigable  rivers  the  Cherokees  have  vessels  engaged  in  commerce. 
Their  spring  opens  in  ^^reat  beauty;  the  soil  is  excellent  for  com,  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  indigo,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes ;  and  the  people  had,  in 
1825,  begun  to  e^K)rt  cotton  to  New  Orleans  in  their  own  vessels. 

They  have  public  roads,  and  taverns  with  good  accommodations,  and 
butter  and  cheese  are  common  upon  the  ordinary  tables  of  the  Indian  inhab- 
itants. Neat  and  flourishing  villages  have  already  sprung  into  being.  Cotton 
and  woollen  cloths  are  manufactured,  and  by  native  tnman  hands.  There  is 
scarcely  a  fimiily  which  does  not  raise  cotton  sufficient  for  its  own  use. 
Their  trade  is  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  native  Cherokees.  Hie  mechanic 
arts  are  considerablpr  cultivated,  although  agriculture  chiefly  engages  the  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants. 

In  1819,  there  were  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1825  they  had  in- 
creased to  13,563,  all  natives;  there  were,  in  addition,  147  white  men  married 
in  the  nation,  and  73  white  women.  Of  slaves  there  were  1,277.  Hence  it  is 
plain  that  the  Cherokees  do  not  decrease,  but  have,  in  about  five  years,  in- 
creased over  3,500.  This  is  equal,  at  least,  to  the  increase  of  white  popula- 
tion under  similar  circumstances. 

By  the  laws  of  the  nation,  the  whites  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  natives, 
except  that  of  suflrage,  together  with  their  ineligibility  to  hold  offices.  Some 
of  the  Cherokees,  following  the  example  of  their  southern  neighbors,  have 
become  slave-holders ;  buymg  their  negroes  of  white  men  who  bring  them 
into  the  nation.  And  here  the  reflection  naturally  arises  in  the  inquiry  upon 
the  relative  barbarity  of  the  white  and  red  men.  It  was  strongly  urged  by 
some  southern  sUxttamenf  that  the  Indians  were  such  barbarous  wretches  that 
they  could  not  think  of  livins  beside  them ;  and  yet  poor  Afiricans  are  sold 
by  them  to  these  barbarians!  But,  unlike  the  whites  m  one  particular,  they 
will  not  mix  with  their  slavea 

The  nation  was  reorganized  in  1820,  and  by  a  resolve  of  its  national  coun- 
clly  divided  into  eight  districts,  each  of  whicn  had  the  privilege  of  sending 
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ibur  members  to  tne  legislature.  The  pay  of  members  was  established  at 
one  dollar  per  day ;  that  of  the  speaker  being  fixed  at  one  and  a  half  dollarsy 
and  the  principal  chiefs  were  to  receive  150  dollars  a  year.  Some  of  their 
principal  laws  and  regulations  were — a  prohibition  of  spirituous  liquors  be- 
mg  brought  into  the  nation  by  white  men.  If  a  white  man  took  a  Cherokee 
wife,  he  must  marry  her  according  to  their  laws ;  but  her  property  was  not 
affected  by  such  union.  No  man  was  allowed  but  one  wife.  A  judge,  mar- 
shal, sherififand  deputy,  and  two  constables,  were  commissioned  m  each  dis- 
trict. Embezzlement,  intercepting  and  opening  sealed  letters,  was  punished 
by  a  fine  of  100  dollars,  and  100  lashes  on  the  rare  back.  No  business  was 
allowed  on  Sundays ;  and  fences  were  regulated  by  statute.  They  also  had 
a  statute  of  limitations,  which,  however,  md  not  affect  notes  or  settled  ac- 
counts. A  will  was  valid,  if  found,  on  the  decease  of  its  maker,  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  and  witnessed  by  two  creditable  persons.  A  man  leaving  no 
will,  all  his  children  shared  equal,  and  his  wife  as  one  of  them ;  if  he  len  no 
children,  then  the  widow  to  have  a  fourth  part  of  all  property ;  the  other 
three  fourths  to  go  to  his  nearest  relations.  And  so  if  the  wife  died,  leaving 
property.  Before  the  division  of  the  nation  into  districts,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  above-named  civil  officers,  there  was  an  organized  company  of 
light-horse,  which  executed  the  orders  of  the  chiefs,  searched  out  onenders^ 
and  brought  them  to  justice.  It  was  a  ftmdamental  law,  that  no  land  should 
be  sold  to  the  white  people,  without  the  authority  of  a  majority  of  the  nation. 
Transgressors  of  this  law  were  punished  with  death. 

The  Cherokees  were  similarly  situated  to  the  Creeks,  in  respect  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  had  been  treated  with  fi'om  the  earliest  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, as  an  independent  nation,  with  only  this  difierence— the  United  States 
regarding  treaty  stipulations  with  them  without  any  regard  to  their  weakness, 
or  inability  to  defend  themselves  against  unjust  mtrusions.  And  thus  were 
they  considered  through  the  early  audministrations  of  this  government ;  until 
political  intrigue  had  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  to  strengthen  a  party 
by  the  accession  of  a  state,  it  was  found  necessary  to  disregard  sacred  trea- 
ties, not  at  first  by  an  open  denial  of  obligations,  but  by  a  perversion  of  lan- 
guage, authorizing  ^any  means  to  encompass  the  end."  And  like  the  Creek 
nation,  the  Cherokees  were  tampered  with,  and  eventually  divided  and  ruined ; 
thus  verifying  that  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  namely,  <*a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand." 

The  consequences  which,  by  every  thinking  mind,  were  considered  sure  to 
follow,  did  follow ;  but  not  so  immediately  as  had  been  anticipated,  reasoning 
firom  the  summary  course  which  the  Creeks  had  pursued  in  executing  ven- 
geance upon  the  heads  of  a  similar  faction,  for  a  precisely  similar  outrage 
upon  the  will  and  the  laws  of  that  nation.  But  the  day  of  retribution  was 
at  hand,  and  the  heads  of  the  Cherokee  fiiction  have  met  a  like  fate  in  the 
distant  land  to  which  they  had  forced  their  despairing  executioners.  The 
history  of  the  fate  of  Ridge  and  his  associates  will  go  down  Upon  the  same 
page  of  history  with  that  of  Mackintosh ;  over  which  the  philanthropist  of 
succeeding  ages  will  mourn,  and  the  philosopher  will  frown  with  Just  indig- 
nation, as  he  contemplates  the  source  of  guilt  whence  the  stream  fK)wed. 

But  the  bare  recital  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  Cherokees  is  suffi- 
cient to  create  the  deepest  feelings  of  commiseration  in  every  breast,  without 
any  reflections  from  the  historian. 

Georgia,  finding  she  could  not  drive  the  United  States  government  into 
her  measures  for  the  forcible  possession  of  the  Cherokee  country,  resolved 
to  do  so  on  her  own  account ;  but  not  having  the  courage  to  go  sword  in 
hand,  and. do  it  at  a  blow,  she  resorted  to  the  equally  condemnable  course  of 
management,  which  was  to  seize  upon  the  country  under  color  of  law.  And 
those  laws,  made  for  the  very  occasion,  were  so  exceedingly  oppressive  that 
the  Indians  could  not  live  under  them. 

The  laws  alluded  to  were  passed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1829,  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  were  of  this  complexion:  «It  is  here- 
by ordained  that  all  the  laws  of  Georgia  are  extendea  over  the  Cherokee 
country.  That  afier  the  1st  day  of  June,  1830,  all  Indians  tiben  and  at  that 
time  residing  in  said  territory,  shall  be  liable  and  subject  to  such  laws  and 
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regulations  as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  prescribe.  That  all  laws,  usages, 
and  customs,  made  and  established,  and  enrorced  in  the  said  territory,  by  the 
said  Cherokee  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  on  and  after  the  1st  day 
of  June,  1830,  declared  null  and  void ;  and  no  Indian,  or  descendant  of  an 
Indian,  residing  within  the  Creek  or  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians,  shall  be 
deemed  a  competent  witness,  or  party  to  any  suit  in  any  court,  where  a  white 
man  is  a  defendant"  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  laws  alluded  to ;  framed  to 
throw  the  Indians  into  entire  confusion,  that  they  might  be  the  more  easily 
overcome,  destroyed,  or  forced  from  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

That  the  Cherokees  could  not  live  under  the  laws  of  Geor^a  is  most 
manifest,  and  it  is  eaually  manifest  that  said  laws  were  never  maae  in  expec- 
tation that  they  could  be  submitted  to.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  trampled  on  with  impunity,  by  an  utter  disregard  of  one  of  its 
express  provisions,  ^That  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  or  laws  going  to  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts.''  Now,  how  could  a  Cherokee  compel  a  Georgian 
to  perform  a  contract  ?  Thus  was  the  axe  not  only  laid  at  the  foot  of^the 
tree  of  Cherokee  liberty,  but  it  was  shortly  to  be  wielded  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power  with  deadly  effect 

Alarm  now,  as  well  it  might,  was  seen  perched  upon  the  brow  of  everjr 
true  Cherokee,  and  they  began  to  revolve  in  their  minds  the  nature  of  then* 
condition,  and  to  inquire  of  one  another  what  they  were  to  do.  They  remon- 
strated, but  remonstrance  was  met  vrith  contumely,  and  all  the  haughtiness 
that  characterizes  the  triumph  of  might  over  right 

Though  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  the  Cherokees  were 
determined  not  to  persist  in  any  course,  however  just  it  might  appear  to  them, 
without  first  consulting  some  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  best  men,  as  well  as 
the  most  devoted  to  the  good  of  their  country,  among  the  eminent  me^i  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  but  one  opinion  among  them.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, Chancellor  Kent,  William  Wirt,  Mr.  Justice  M'Lane,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Henry  Clay,  are  names  carrying  authority  with  them ;  an  array  of  talent 
which  other  nations  may  equal,  but  not  surpass. 

Accordingly  the  Indians  brought  their  case  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  argued  with  fideliw  and  ability  by  Mr.  Sargent 
and  Mr.  Wirt,  and  finally  and  clearly  given  in  mvor  of  the  Cherokees.  Mn 
Wirt  happily  adverted,  m  his  argument,  to  the  past  and  present  conduct  of 
Georgia ;  reminded  her  that,  with  the  other  states,  she  had  cooperated  vrith 
the  most  Christian  assiduity  and  perseverance  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
kitelleetual  and  moral  condition  of  that  people;  and  having  completelv 
crSected  the  purpose,  she  found  in  this  very  change  a  ground  of  auarrel  with 
them,  as  well  as  with  her  sister  states,  her  auxiliaries  in  the  laudable  work; 
accusing  these  of  hypocrisy  and  ad  affected  benevolence,  by  which  they  were 
violating  Georgia's  sovereignty  in  bringing  up  an  independent  government 
within  her  chartered  limits ;  that  so  long  as  they  were  savafes  and  barba- 
rians, Georgia  had  no  objection  to  their  governing  themselves,  but  having  now 
become  civilized,  and  consequentiy  capable  of  governing  themselves,  their 
right  of  self-government  must  cease.  **  Hence  we  ask,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  *<  what 
can  this  unfortunate  people  do  ?  " 

''The  existence  of  this  renmant  of  a  once  great  and  mighty  nation,"  added 
Bfr.  Wirt,  *^\a  at  stake,  and  it  is  for  this  court  to  say  whether  they  shall  be 
blotted  out  from  creation,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  our  treaties.  They  are 
here  in  the  last  extremitv,  and  with  them  must  perish  forever  the  honor  of 
the  American  name,  llie  faith  of  our  nation  is  fiitally  linked  with  their 
existence,  and  the  blow  which  destroys  them  quenches  forever  our  own 
glorv;  for  what  glory  can  there  be  of  which  a  patriot  can  be  proud,  after  the 
good  name  of  his  country  shall  have  departed  ^  We  may  gather  laurels  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  trophies  on  the  ocean,  but  they  will  never  hide  this 
foul  blot  upon  our  escutcheon.  *  Remember  the  Cherokee  nation,' will  be 
answer  enough  to  the  proudest  boasts  that  we  can  ever  make.  Such,  it  is 
possible,  there  may  be  who  are  willing  to  glory  in  their  own  shame,  but  thank 
Heaven,  they  are  comjiaratively  few.  The  peat  majoritv  of  the  American 
people  see  this  subject  in  its  true  light  And  I  cannot  believe  that  this  honor- 
able court,  possessing  die  power  of  preservation,  will  stand  by  and  see  these 
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people  stnpped  of  their  property  and  extirpated  from  the  earth,  whfle  they 
are  nolding  up  to  us  their  treaties  and  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  our  engage- 
ments. If  truth,  and  fiiith,  and  honor,  and  justice,  have  fied  from  every  other 
part  of  our  countiy,  we  shall  find  them  here.  If  not,  our  sun  has  gone  dowB 
m  treachery,  blood,  and  crime,  in  the  &ce  of  the  world ;  and  instead  of  being 

Sroud  of  our  country,  we  mav  well  call  upon  the  rocks  and  mountains  to 
ide  our  shame  fipom  earth  and  heaven." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  great  and  good  upon  the  Cherokee  queetion ; 
but  how  was  he  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  virtue  of  a  government,  of  which 
he  was  a  pillar  and  chief  supporter  in  all  its  just  dealings!  With  what  grief 
must  he  have  seen,  notwitnstanding  the  sacrifices  ana  efforts  he  had  made 
to  obtain  justice,  and  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  his  country, 
all  disregarded,  this  decision  set  at  naught,  and  that  countrv's  ran  go  dmin 
in  tnachary,  Hood,  and  crime !  And  it  is  with  deep  melancholy  we  i^d,  that 
the  great  statesman  and  philanthropist  saw  the  near  approach  to  the  horizon 
of  the  once  glowing  star  of  empire  of  a  noble  people  1  He  saw,  as  his  own 
lamp  flickered  on  me  eve  of  departure  to  another  world,  that  ddep  stain  &U 
upon  the  escutcheon  of  his  country's  honor,  which  be  had  so  much  feared. 
William  Wikt  descended  to  the  tomb  in  the  be^ning  of  the  year  1835. 

Tlie  Cherokees,  like  ,the  Creeks,  had,  by  designing  and  avaricious  noen, 
been  divided  into  two  parties,  which  were  distinguished  fix>m  one  another  by 
very  marked  differencea  The  people  composing  the  first  were  generally 
temperate,  industrious,  and  fhiffal ;  had  made  great  advancement  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  hence  had  become  far  more  attached  to  their  country 
than  those  of  an  opposite  character.  The  other  part  of  the  nation  consisted 
of  a  majority  of  inaolent,  intemperate,  roving,  and  ignorant  citizens ;  always 
restless,  ever  ready  to  hear  to  any  new  smooth-tongued  miscreant,  ]prho  might 
throw  himself  among  them  upon  any  design.  Yet  there  were  many  among 
the  second  party  whose  character  was  good,  and  who  were  made  senously  to 
think  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  sell  out  their  possessions,  and  take 
up  a  new  country  beyond  the  Mississippi  But  the  talent  and  learning  were 
not  with  them,  and  consequently  they  nad  not  the  ability  to  judge  of  such  a 
project,  according  to  the  admonitions  of  the  true  policy  of  the  nation. 

At  the  period  of  Cherokee  history  now  under  consideration,  that  nation 
contained  a  population  of  18,000  souls.  How  near  it  was  divided  in  reqied 
to  numbers  is  not  precisely  known,  but  that  part  I  have  denominated  the  firsl 
was  by  far  the  most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  respectable.  These  twQ 
parties  had  each  its  head  or  leader,  and  was  known  l^  his  name.  Mr.  John 
Ross  led  the  first,  and  Major  Ridge  the  second.  Mr.  Ross  had  become  an 
eminent  citizen,  and  being  possessed  of  a  fine  education,  respectable  talents, 
and  extensive  and  enlarged  views  upon  all  subjects,  soon  became  prominent 
widiout  any  efforts  to  muee  himself  sa  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Ridse,  though 
greatly  beloved  by  his  own  people,  and  highly  respected  among  tne  whites, 
had  not  the  moral  courage  to  withstand  tempations  that  a  true  patriot 
requires. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  that  Georna  must  not  execute  her  pernicious  laws 
in  and  over  the  Cherokee  country.  Yet,  as  has  already  been  observed,  she 
did  proceed  to  execute  them,  and  finding  that  many  of  the  Indians  would  not 
at  once  be  forced  away  by  their  cruel  and  oppressive  execution,  but  continued 
to  suffer  under  them,  resort  was  had  to  buying  up  such  of  the  chie&  and 
head  men  of  the  nation  as  money  would  succeea  with.  And,  finally,  a  treaXy 
was  made  with  such  men  as  bribery  influenced,  and  on  its  strength,  event- 
ually, the  Cherokees  were  foreed  beyond  the  Mississippi 

llie  engagement  entered  into  with  Georgia  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  180S^  has,  m  a  former  chapter,*  been  noticed.  In  that  compact  there 
was  no  stipulation  that  the  Cherokees  should,  at  any  time,  be  forced  to  sell 
their  remaming  hmds ;  but  when  they  were  mllinar^  if  any  such  time  should 
ever  arrive,  and  the  price  should  not  be  an  objection,  then  the  United  Stately 
had  the  power,  and  not  till  then,  to  buy  out  the  Cherdkees. 

•  BoQk  IV.,  page  A3,  ante. 
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But,  in  1835,  Georgia  had  become  so  clamorous,  that  ''the  government" 
thought  best  to  make  an  attempt  to  treat  with  these  Indians  to  go  west,  on 
some  terms  or  other.  Accordingly,  the  president  appointed  one  Rev.  J.  F. 
Schermerhom,  of  New  York,  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  for  that 
purpose.  He  proceeded  to  the  nation,  and,  with  some  trouble,  got  the  chie& 
together,  and  opened  tlie  nature  of  his  mission  before  them.  He  was 
informed  that  they  would  not  treat  for  the  sale  of  their  country  on  any  con* 
ditions,  and  the  comniissioner  gave  up  the  design  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. But  there  is  no  safety  to  the  innocent  where  the  cupidity  of  designing 
knaves  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  plan  immeduitely  adopted  by  Schermarhom  was  to  seduce  some  of  the 
chiefs  by  gratuities  of  money,  and  thereby  to  ^t  together  such  as  he  could 
of  the  nation,  and,  if  possible,  make  a  treaty  with  them  which  should  bind  all 
the  rest ;  but  to  the  honor  of  the  secretary  at  war,  Gen.  Cass,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  when  such  a  project  was  made  known  to  him,  he  rejected  it 
with  disdain.  Whether  this  instrument  of  injustice  was  countenanced  by 
men  higher  in  office  than  the  secretary  at  war,  I  leave  to  be  determined; 
but  however  that  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  Schermerhom  was  found  without 
loss  of  time  pursuing  that  nefiirious  plan,  which  Gov.  Cass  had  set  his  seal  of 
unqualified  oisapprobation  upon.  He  circulated  notices  of  his  design  through- 
out the  Cherokee  nation,  requesting  them  to  meet  him  in  council ;  and  finally 
he  got  a  number  of  the  nation  togeUier,  which  he  called  a  council  of  the  naiiofif 
and  made  a  treaty  with  them.  By  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  (falsely  so 
called,)  the  whole  country  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  whites  within  two  years 
firom  tne  time  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  majority  of  tlie  Cherokees,  as  has  been  observed,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Schermerhom,  and  consequently,  whatever  he  did  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them;  and  when  its  acknowledgment  and  acceptance 
were  urged  at  Washington,  it  was  rebutted  with  the  astounding  memorial, 
signed  by  nearJifUen  thousand  of  tlie  nation,  protesting  in  the  strongest  terms, 
that  the  instrument  procured  by  Schermerhom  was  utterly  false,  and  unau- 
thorized by  the  Cherokees.  Yet  after  all  that  those  15,000  people  could  do^ 
that  treahf  was,  with  some  little  variation,  published  to  the  world,  at  the  city 
of  Washington,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1836,  as  the  act  of  that  nation ! 

When  the  nation  found  that  the  party  which  had  executed  the  treaty  were 
going  to  Washington  to  further  its  ratification,  the  council  of  the  nation  im- 
mediately appointed  a  delegation  of  twenw  of  its  best  men  to  proceed  there 
also,  clothed  with  authority  to  represent  their  countrymen  tmly.  It  had  be- 
come now  apparent  that  if  they  would  not  sell  their  country  for  what  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  government  to  give,  they  would  be  driven  fi-om  it  without  any 
thing ;  therefore,  all  that  was  left  for  them  to  do,  was  to  get  the  best  terms 
they  could.  And  it  was  finallv  agreed  by  the  authorized  delegation,  that  they 
would  abide  by  such  an  award  as  the  senate  should  make  for  their  lands,  pro- 
vided that  when  it  was  laid  before  the  nation,  it  should  be  consented  to  by  it; 
accordingly,  a  paper  was  signed  bv  the  Indians,  agreeing  to  abide  the  action 
of  the  senate.  Of  that  action,  Mr.  Ross,  the  principal  chief,  saye,  he  would 
not  have  complained,  if  it  had  been  «  fully  and  fairly ''  obtained ;  but  **  a  res- 
olution was  submitted  at  midnight,  on  the  3d  of  March,  just  as  the  senate 
were  about  to  separate,  premising,  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  president  ought  to 
allow  a  sum  not  exceeding  5,000,000  of  dollars.  This  resolution,  proposed  in 
a  hurry,  was  carried  in  as  great  a  hurry,  and,  though  a  mere  opinion,  not 
pledging  either  the  president  or  the  senate  to  any  consequent  action,  was 
represented  to  us  as  an  ^award,^  and  we  were  told  we  had  engaged  ourselves 
to  be  bound  by  it** 

The  delegation  next  proceeded  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  nation ;  which 
having  done,  the  **  awara  "  of  the  senate  was  unanimously  rejected.  But  Gen. 
Jackson  had  now  taken  the  matter  into  his  hands,  and  whatever  might  be 
said  or  done  by  an  Indian  council,  would  make  no  diflerence  with  his  deter- 
mination. And  when  he  found  that  they  were  reluctant  to  submit  to  what 
they  had  never  had  any  intention  of  agreeing  to,  he  ordered  Mr.  Secretary 
HaiTia  to  inform  them,  **  that  no  propositions  for  a  treaty  would  hereafter  be 
made,  more  fiivorable  than  those  now  o^red.    The  sum  of  five  millions  of 

9» 
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dollars  was  fixed  upon  by  the  senate,  as  an  ample  equivalent  finr  the  reiin- 

Suishment  of  all  theu*  rights  and  possessions ;  that  most  assuredly  the  preair 
ent  would  not  sanction  any  expectation,  that  more  &yorable  arrangements 
would  hereafter  be  held  out  to  them ;  diat  this  was  the  last  proposition  the 
president  would  make  them  while  he  urns  presidtnt,  and  they  might  abide  the 
consequences ;  that  they  need  not  expect  either  branch  of  the  government 
would  ever  do  any  more,  and  that,  therefore,  they  need  not  expect  another 
dollar r* 

Thus  all  further  negotiation  was  cut  06^  and  the  Indians  had  nothing  fiar- 
tfaer  to  do,  but  to  submit  to  what  they  had  long  foreseen  would  probably  be 
their  only  alternative. 

With  regard  to  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  procured  by  Schermerhom,. 
and  since  called  by  his  name,  as  also  *^  the  treaty  of  New  Kchota,"  we  have 
but  a  remark  or  two  more  to  make ;  and,  firstly,  it  will  be  inquired,  who  or 
what  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation  made  that  treaty  ?  According  to  the  ac« 
count  of  Schermerhom  himself,  the  number  wliich  he  got  tegemer  to  treat 
with,  did  not  exceed  600  persons,  men,  women,  and  children;  of  which  num- 
ber but  70  were  men,  and  of  these,  about  30  were  Arkansas  emigrants,  or 
Cherokees  enrolled  for  emigration,  and  consequently  had  no  real  interest  in 
the  nation,  and  had  no  ri^ht  to  act  in  matters  anecting  its  affairs.  The  reader 
has  only  to  cdmpare  tlus  statement  with  the  memorial  before  spoken  o^ 
si^ed  by  15,000  persons,  to  enable  him  to  decide  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
injustice  done  that  people.  Secondly,  of  the  course  ^this  great  and  mi^^. 
government "  has  pursued  to  disinherit  Indians  in  certain  cases. 

In  May,  1839,  Gen.  Carroll  was  sent  with  instructions  by  our  ^vemment| 
to  induce  the  Cherokees  to  remove.  Some  passages  in  those  mstructions 
would  never  be  believed,  were  they  not  past  contradiction,  and  staring  us  by 
thousands  in  the  face.  They  recite,  that,  whereas  nothing  could  probably  be 
ejected  in  open  covncUf  by  negotiation,  **  he  must  ffo  to  them,  not  as  a  nego^. 
Haior,  but  as  a  friend ;  appeal  to  the  chiefs  and  influential  men,  not  togeSerf 
hut  apart;  make  ofi^rs  to  them  of  extensive  reservations  in  fee  simple,  and. 
other  rewards ;  secure^  even  from  the  chiefs^  your  official  charader ;  move  upon 
them  in  the  line  of  theur  pr^udiees ;  tell  them,  unless  they  remove,  their  unat 
tmS  be  trodden  underfoot;  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  qf  their  contition  in  ^ 
toedP  Such  Is  another  specimen  ofanother  state  pcqter^  which  emanated  from 
this  administiation. 

The  case  has  changed.  The  whites  Imve  become  powerful,  and  the  red 
men  have  become  weak.  They  are  able  to  destroy,  or  drive  them  before 
them  to  another  country ;  and  how  has  it  turned  ?  The  red  men  have  gone. 
Who  are  the  **  cruel  savages  ?"  In  the  **  great  debate,"  as  it  was  termed,  on 
the  **  Indian  bill,"  in  1830,  some  of  its  supporters  pointed  to  the  east,  and  cried 
out,  *^  Savages !  savages ! "  because  the  voice  of  humanity  had  been  heard  in 
that  direction ;  but  they  nusht,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  have  pointed  to 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  (Borgia — even  that,  where  those  most  oppressive 
laws  originated,  contained  philanthropists  too.  The  votes  in  that  house  stood 
but  little  more  than  equally  divided,  on  the  bill  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
the  Cherokee  country.  But  the  philanthropist  is  derided  and  scorned ;  and 
that  people  have  only  escaped  the  iron  grasp  of  superstition's  hand,  to  die  by 
that  of  avarice.  It  used  to  be  a  proverl^  that  Justice  had  leaden  feet,  but  yet 
was  sure  to  overtake  her  enemies ;  but  where  her  feet  are  clogged  with  goU 
theproverb  requires  a  new  explication. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Schermerhom  treaty  was  disposed  of  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  house  of  representatives  must  vote  the  appropria- 
tion, or  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  When  it  came  up  there  for  action, 
some  gave  as  a  reason  for  voting  for  it,  that  they  Bad  no  choice,  but  wera 
bound  to  do  so,  because  the  trea^  had  been  ratified  by  the  president  and 
senate,  and  it  was  hence  the  law  of  the  land.  On  the  other  hand«  it  was 
^^^'~~"'^"'^**'^^^^^'™'™^'^^^^"^™~"""~^'^"^"~"~"^"^"~^''"'^*'^'^  ■■  —^^  — ^^^^^"^ 

*  This  certainly  was  a  state  pu>er  worthy  of  "  My  govemmeDt,''  *'  My  currency/'  aad 
above  alt,  "Mv  responsibility."  Mr.  Jackson  bad  before  told  certain  Indians  thai  all  tbe 
lands  beyond  the  Missisnppi  belonged  to  kim!  If  tbe  Cherokees  believed  be  told  tbe  truth, 
Do.one  wiU  wmder  they  did  not  widi  to  go  the^ ! 
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argued  that  the  action  of  the  president  and  senate  could  never  make  that  in- 
Btrument  a  treaty  which  was  &lse,  and  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  but  one 
I  party ;  that  this  was  true  abundantly  appeared  by  a  protest  then  before  the 

I  house,  siffned  bv  almost  the  entire  Cherokee  nation.    And  besides  this,  the 

(  most  zefuous  advocates  for  removal  did  not  pretend  that  the  treaty  was  &irly 

(  made  by  the  nation,  or  by  any  body  authorized  by  it ;  but  they  argued  that 

f  the  bill  ought  to  pass  from  necessity,  as  it  was  to  benefit  the  Indians  more 

than  any  body  else.    And  with  this  kind  of  argument  the  bill  passed,  108 
to  97. 

Thus  we  are  to  be  judges  of  what  is  beet  for  our  neighbor,  and  if  he  does 
not  conform  to  our  wishes,  we  will  force  him  to  do  so.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple we  may  say,  that  it  is  decreed  by  unerrinff  fate  that  the  red  men  must  be 
svtrept  from  the  fiice  of  the  earth ;  but  does  it  follow  tbait  we  must  hasten  their 
ruin  ?  With  as  much  reason  all  mankind  might  conunit  suicide,  because  fkte 
has  decreed  that  we  must  all  die,  sooner  or  later. 

As  soon  as  congress  had  disposed  of  the  Cherokee  question,  the  executive 
of  the  nation,  apprehensive  that  trouble  would  arise  between  Georgia  and  the 
Cherokees,  ordered  Gen.  Scott  to  repair  thither  without  delay.  He  was  soon 
on  the  way,  with  about  2,000  men.  This  was  earlv  in  the  year  1838.  Mean- 
while Gov.  Gilmer  had  threatened  **  collision,"  unless  the  work  of  expulsion 
vras  immediately  begun.  How  much  in  fear  Mr.  Van  Buren  stood  of  this 
and  other  bravadoes,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  he  pressed  matters  as 
fiist  as  he  could,  more  afraid,  doubtless,  of  the  voieSj  than  the  steel  of  Georgia. 
But  what  did  that  excellent  old  general  find  on  his  arrival  in  the  Cherokee 
country  ?  Armed  Indians  behind  every  bush,  prepared  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  their  blood  in  defence  of  their  beloved  countiy  ?  Na  Not  a  semblance  , 
of  opposition  was  there ;  all  was  quietness ;  all  were  about  their  ordinary  * 
affiurs,  in  their  own  fields,  and  by  their  own  faabitation&  Having  established 
his  head  quarters  in  the  nation,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requesting  them  to 
assemble  at  certain  points,  fi!om  whence  they  would  be  sent  to  Arkansas. 
They  obeyed  the  sununons,  and  thus,  in  due  time,  the  whole  nation  wen 
removed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BXPATRIATIOll  OP   THB  CBSROKXE8|  CORTIlfUBD. 

*'  Where  i«  mr  hoaM — my  foreit  boni*  ?   Ui«  proud  land  of  my  tiros  I 
IVbore  stands  the  wifwam  of  my  pride  ?   Where  gleam  the  council  fires  ? 
Whsiv  are  my  Iktliert*  hallowed  graves.'   my  friends,  so  light  and  free? 
Gone,  gone,— forever  from  my  viowl   G^at  Spirit!   can  it  be?*' — A.  W.  B. 

It  has  somehow  or  other  happened  that  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  minds  of  our  rulers,  or  some  of  them,  vrithin  a  few  years,  in  regard  to 
what  certain  laws  and  treaties  mean.     As  late  as  1826^  no  question  was 
raised  about  the  rights  of  the  Indians ;  nothing  was  attempted  to  be  done,  jiy. 
govemmerUy  on  their  lands,  without  their  consent  beinff  first  obtained ;  no  oo& 
even  dreamed  of  laying  out  a  road  through  their  lan<u  without  their  permia-^ 
sion.    But,  of  a  sudden,  it  is  discovered  tnat  the  government  has  been  lalior»> . 
inff  under  a  great  mistake  all  the  time  of  its  existence ;  that  during  tbe  ad« 
mmistration  of  Andrew  Jodbon,  wisdom  had  shed  her  hgbt  so  abundant,  that 
numbers  had  risen  up  in  her  full  armor,  and  unhesitatingly  declared  that  tkit. 
very  men  who  fonned  our  constitution  knew  very  little  al>out  it ;  that  under  - 
its  provisions,  no  valid  treaty  could  be  made  with  Indians;  thai:  neither- 
WASHUfOTOzVyJEFrERsozf, nor  JoBjer. Adams, could  make  the  discovery;  bitt. 
it  must  be  reserved  to  add  lustre  to  the  era  of  which  wo  are  speaking. 

The  compact  between  the  general  government  and  Georgia,  in  Iw,  is  tha^ 
principal  theme  of  their  oppressors.    Now  every  body  knows  that  with  that . 
compact  the  Cherokees  had  nothing  to  do ;  they  had  no  hand  in  forming  it, 
Dor  never  consented  to  it    A  trea^  la  a  compact  of  mutual  concessiona  and 
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agreements  between  nations.  The  Cherokees  agreed  that  if  diey  ever  sold 
their  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  it  should  be  to  the  United  States.  Now  this 
was,  as  times  have  been,  a  very  important  concession  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians ;  but  if  the  faith  of  the  United  States  had  been  kept  inviolate,  it  would 
as  yet  have  amounted  to  but  little, — a  small  tract  of  land  here  and  there, — 
but' it  has  now  amounted  to  an  entire  country.  When  the  treaties  were 
formed,  it  was  supposed  that  against  this  concession  the  United  States  had 
put  one  of  much  greater  moment,  namely,  that  of  proiediorL  What  have  we 
seen  ?  the  whites  in  possession  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  the  Indians 
protected  ?  Not  by  the  United  States ;  for  it  has  driven  them  where  it  can- 
not, from  the  nature  of  their  situation,  protect  them.  These  conclusions 
inevitably  follow,  and  we  challenge  proof  m  contradiction. 

That  we  have  given  the  Indians  more  than  their  lands  were  worth,  has 
been  urged  as  an  argument  that  no  wrons  has  been  done  them.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue.  Unenviable  must  the  mind  of  that 
man  be,  who  holds  notliing  above  price,  mere  pecuniary  compensation. 
What  though  the  government  did  stipulate  that  it  would  buy  out  the  Chero- 
kees as  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  (a  very  foolish  bargain,  by  the  way,)  on 
reasonable  and  equitable  terms;  is  it  to  be  understood  that  they  must  sell 
their  lands  just  when  a  demand  is  made  for  them  ?  This  ailment  is  too 
fiJlacious  to  be  thought  of  by  rational  men.  Hence  the  only  vvay  left  to  dis- 
possess a  nation,  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  by  force,  is  to  declare  they 
have  no  right  where  they  are.  And,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  world, 
such  were  the  grounds  of  argument,  and  such  the  arguments  that  succeeded 
in  an  American  congress  in  ruining  a  nation.  What  though  the  nation  were 
small,  and  consequently  weak  ?  So  much  the  greater  the  crime.  Are  not 
laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  agamst  the  strong  ?  as  well  in 
property  as  person  ?  Shall  the  United  States  of  enlightened  America  deal 
worse  with  their  friends  and  allies  than  ancient  despotic  Rome  ?  Even  na- 
tions subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  included  in  their  dominions,  were  sufiered 
"to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  magistrates."* 

It  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  disinheriting  the  Cherokees,  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  allow  a  nation  to  exist  under  a  separate  government,  withki  another 
government  or  state,  and  hence  unconstitutiomu.  Allowing  all  this  to  be 
true,  (which  we  do  not,j  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Cherokees  ?  Had  not  the 
Cherokees  as  good  a  right  to  say  to  a  state  which  had  undertaken  to  extend 
a  line  beyond  them,  **  lou  have  no  authority  to  do  this,  and  must  instantly 
desist"  Now  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  state  would  be  compelled 
to  desist,  if  the  party  so  included  were  able  to  defend  itself  against  usurpa- 
tion. This  happening  not  to  be  the  case  with  the  Cherokees,  a  cordon  is 
passed  about  them,  at  first,  merely  nominal ;  but,  at  length,  like  the  coil  of 
the  serpent,  it  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter,  until  they  discover,  too  late,  that 
a  death-blow  is  aimed  at  their  veiy  existence.  Who,  or  what  is  Georgia, 
that  it  should  claim  priority  to  tiie  Cherokees  ?  Were  not  the  Cherokees  a 
nation  long  before  it  was  heard  of?  Which  permitted  the  other  to  grow  up 
by  its  side  ?  How  long  is  it  since  the  Cherokees  were  able  to  drive  that  hand- 
ful of  white  intruders  beyond  a  more  formidable  boundary  than  the  Missis- 
sippi? They  did  not  attempt  it  Their  "avarice"  was  not  strong  enough  to 
tempt  them  to  so  cruel  an  action.  No.  They  took  them  by  uie  hand  at 
Yamacraw  Bluff;  and  at  Holston,  and  said,  "Brothers,  here  is  land  enough 
for  us  and  for  you.  Lie  down  upon  our  skins  untU  you  can  make  wiffwams 
and  mats  for  yourselves."    How  have  these  kindnesses  been  returned  f 

We  will  hear  what  Georgia' herself  said  about  the  validity  of  Indian  trea- 
ties, no  longer  ago  than  1625.  In  that  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Greeks,  by  which  a  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  in  Georgia  was 
made ;  and  by  an  article  in  said  treaty,  it  was  provided,  that  the  United  States 
should  protect  the  Indians  against  the  encroachments  and  impositions  of  the 
whites,  until  their  removal  should  take  place.  The  governor  of  Georgia, 
O.  Jl£  Troup,  issued  his  proclamation  in  accordance  vrith  the  treaty,  a  passage 
of  which  is  in  these  words: 


•  Vattel,  "  Law  of  NaUons,"  B.  1.  ch.  i.  aec.  11. 
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<*  I  liave  thought  proper  to  issue  thiS|  my  j^mslaiiHithiny  wsmiii^  aU  per- 
sons, citizens  ot  Georgui,  or  othersi  against  trespassing  or  intruding  upon 
lands  occupied  by  the  Indians  within  the  iimks  of  this  state,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  settlement  or  otherwise ;  as  every  such  act  will  be  in  direct  viola* 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty^  aforesaid,  and  will  expose  the  affgressorv 
|o  the  most  certain  and  summary  punishment  by  the  authorities  of  tSe  state, 
and  of  the  United  States.  All  ^ood  citizens,  therefore,  pursuing  the  dictates 
ofgoodfaiiK,  will  unite  in  en^Mrcing  the  Migabion$  of  the  trtcAjf  as  the  mprtmt 
law/* 

How  does  this  accord  with  a  resolve  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  but  m, 
fyw  years  afterwards,  to  take  forciUe  possessicm  of  the  country  of  the  Cheroo 
kees?  A  comparative  view  of  these  enactments  led  a  high-minded  senator* 
to  declare,  ''that  treaties  were  very  Itnqfkd  when  made  for  the  use  of  Georgia." 

In  1824,  the  Georgia  delegation  in  congress,  in  an  address  to  the  premdent 
of  the  United  States,  complained,  in  no  very  moderate  terms,  of  the  injustice 
done  to  their  state,  by  the  delay  of  the  government  in  not  extinguishing  the 
Cherokee  title  to  lands  vnthin  its  limits ;  thereby  acknowledging  what  they 
denied  afterwards,  namely,  that  the  Cherokees  had  any  tide.  They  say,  ''If 
die  Cherokees  are  unwilfing  to  remove,  the  couks  of  that  unwillingness  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  United  States.  If  peaceable  purchase  cannot  be  made  in 
the  ordinary  mode,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  order  their  removal  to 
a  deeiffnated  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  GecMrgia.''  And,  in  condusioo, 
they  aad,  **  Our  duty  is  performed  by  rtmonstraiing  against  the  policv  hereto- 
fore pursued,  by  which  the- interests  of  Georgia  oKve  been  disregarded;  and 
bv  innstingt  as  we  do,  most  eanie«%,  upon  an  immediate  iiilfilmeAt  of  the 
obligations  of  the  articles  of  cession  of  1802.'' 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  two  senators  and  six  representativea 
of  Georgia,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  upon  this  question.  And 
we  venture  to  assert  that  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  is  not  more  despotic 
iq  his  decrees,  than  these  gentlemen  were  on  this  occasion* 

A  few  days  after  the  i^dress  of  the  Georgia  delegates,  the  secretary  of 
war,  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  issued  his  report  on  our  Indian  relations, 
in  which  he  sa^  ^  The  United  States  have  ever  been  solicitous  to  fUlfil,  at 
the  earliest  penod,  the  obligation  of  the  convention,  by  the  extinguishment 
ef  the  Indian  tides  vnthin  the  limits  of  Georj||ia ;  a  most  sadsfiictory  proof 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  number  of  treaties  which  have  been  held  for 
that  purpose,  the  quantity  of  lands  which  has  been  acquired,  and  the  price 
paid.  In  feet,  such  has  been  the  solicitude  of  the  government,  that  but  litde 
regard  has  been  had  to  the  price,  lohentoer  U  has  been  f<nmd  posmkle  to  obtain  a 
oeinbn  of  lands  to  the  state,  llie  price  ffiven  has  mr  exceeded  that  which 
has  ever  been  given  in  other  purchases  nx>m  the  Indians."  Thus  a  migl^ 
clashing  of  opinions  is  apparent  on  a  comparison  of  these  two  extracts. 

From  certain  other  fiicts  in  Mr,  CaJhowtCs  report,  it  appears  that,  in  1809^ 
the  Cherokees  owned  7,152,110  acres  of  land  in  the  limits  of  Geor^  Since 
the  late  war  with  England,  th^  had  held  two  treaties  vnth  the  Umted  States^ 
by  which  they  had  ceded  99^10  acres.  Emigration  had  been  uniformly 
encouraged,  and  many  had  voluntarily  gone  to  Arkansas.  To  this  course 
nobody  objected.  But  in  this  way  matters  progressed  too  slow  for  greedy 
apecuktors,  and  it  was  urged  that,  as  many  Cherokees  had  emigrated,  a  pro* 
portionate  quantity  of  the  country  sliould  be  set  off  for  Georgia.  An  enumer- 
atioQ  or  census  had  been  attempted,  to  ascertain  what  the  proportion  would 
be,  and  it  was  eventually  concluded  that  one  third  of  the  nation  had  left  the 
country,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  at  Washington,  in  1819,  by  which  that 
amount  of  territory  was  ceded.  Between  1819  and  1824,  two  attempts  to 
treat  with  them  for  further  cessions  of  territory  had  been  made,  and  both 
proved  abortive.  ''It  cannot  be  doubted,"  says  Mr.  Calhoun,  "that  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  additional  cession  from  the  Cherokees,  and  the 
other  southern  tribes,  results  from  theu*  growing  civilization  and  knowledge, 
by  which  they  have  learned  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  their  lands  than 
more  rude  and  savage  tribes.    Many  causes  have  contributed  to  place  them 

*  Mr.  FrttMf^mffttn,  of  New  Jerwy. . 
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higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  other  Indians  within  our  limits  —  the 
genial  nature  of  their  climate,  which  enables  them  to  pass  more  readily  from 
the  hunter  to  the  herdsman  state ;  and  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  the  value 
of  their  staple  articles,  particularly  cotton.  To  these,  however,  must  be  added 
the  humane  and  benevolent  policv  of  the  government,  which  has  ever  directed 
a  fostering  care  to  the  Indians  within  our  limits.  This  policy  is  as  old  as  the 
government  itself;  and  has  been  habitually  and  strongly  extended  to  the 
Cherokee  nation.**  Such,  in  1824,  were  allowed  to  be  tne  reasons  why  the 
Cherokees  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  their  country.  Now,  if 
the^  had  no  right  there,  but  that  of  su£ferance,  whv  is  it  that  *^  tms  fostering 
pohcy,  as  old  as  tbe  government,"  has  been  held  forth  and  maintained  towards 
them  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  no  president  before  Gen.  JadCKm,  could  bring 
his  mind ^to  do  as  he  has  done. 

At  some  future  day,  ask  some  remnant  of  the  Cherokees,  of  the  Creeks,  or 
of  the  Seminoies,  it  any  should  remain,  why  they  should  leave  the  lands  of 
their  fathers  to  become  wanderers  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  their  reply 
can  be  no  other  than  this :  **  We  were  forced  away  by  the  white  men.  Some 
of  our  men  were  traitors ;  of  them  they  bought  our  rights,  knounng  Oiem  to 
befalse.^ 

Compare  the  language  held  by  Gen.  Jackson,  in  1821,  with  what  he  has 
since  said  and  done.  On  the  18th  of  January  of  that  year,  he  vrrote  from 
his  head  quarters  at  Nashville,  to  Path  KUUr^  and  other  Cherokee  chiefs,  as 
follows:  "Friends  and  brothers:  I  have  hever  told  a  red  brother  a  lie  nor 
deceived  him.  The  intruders  [on  your  lands,]  if  they  attempt  to  return,  will 
be  sent  off  But  your  light-horse  should  not  let  them  setde  down  on  your 
land.  You  ought  to  drive  the  stock  away  from  your  landa^  and  deliver  the 
intruders  to  the  agent ;  but  if  you  cannot  keep  intruders  from  your  land, 
report  it  to  the  agent,  and  on  his  notice,  I  will  drive  them  from  your  landL* 

On  the  6th  of  Jime,  1830,  he  informs  the  Cherokees,  ''that,  having  no 
power  to  interfere  and  oppose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  states 
over  and  upon  all  who  may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  state,  they  will  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relations,  without  any  hope  that 
he  will  interfere."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Indians  had  done 
nothing  meanwhile  to  forfeit  any  one  right,  or  the  protection  promised  them 
by  all  the  treaties,  sanctioned  by  all  the  presidents,  including  Jackson  himself! 

In  April,  1824,  a  deputation  of  Cherokees  was  at  Washington,  and  on  the 
15th  day  of  that  month  they  laid  before  congress  a  memoriiQ  **  on  matters  of 
vast  importance"  to  them.  In  this  memorial  they  refer  to  the  oppressive 
stand  taken  by  the  governor  of  Georgia,  as  communicated  by  him  in  a  letter 
to  the  secretarv  of  war,  and  to  the  acrimonious  and  incongruous  address  of 
the  Georgia  delegation  to  the  president,  already  noticed.  Upon  these'  the 
delegation  remark:  "We  cannot  but  view  the  design  of  those  letters  as  an 
attempt,  bordering  on  a  hostile  disposition  towards  the  Cherokee  nation,  to 
arrest  from  them,  by  arbitrary  means,  their  just  rislits  and  liberties."  And 
this  is  the  harshest  language  they  any  where  complain  in,  in  answer  to  the 
grossest  insults. 

In  regard  to  the  cession  of  more  land,  they  declare  their  sentiments  in  the 
following  words:  ''In  relation  to  the  disposition  and  deltrminaHon  of  the 
nation,  never  again  to  cede  another  foot  of  land  is  posiiivdy  the  produdion  and 
twice  of  the  nation,  and  what  has  been  uttered  by  us,  in  the  communications 
which  we  have  made  to  the  government,  since  our  arrival  in  this  city,  is 
expressive  of  the  true  senHmenis  of  the  noHan,  agreeablv  to  our  instructions, 
and  not  one  word  of  which  has  been  put  into  our  mouths  by  a  uhiteman.  Any 
surmises  or  statements  to  the  contrary  are  ill-founded  and  ungenerous."  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  it  had  been  basely  insinuated  by  their  enemies, 
in  every  public  way,  that  the  Indians  were  influenced  by  designing  white  men 
from  the  north,  in  all  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  Georgia.  This  memorial 
was  signed  by  John  Ross,  GEoaes  Lowret,  the  mark  of  Major  RinoK, 
and  EIlijah  Hicks. 

Immediately  after  this.  Gov.  TVoup  writes  from  Milledgeville  a  very  con* 
eJutive  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  so  fiu*  as  sophistry  and  angr 
words  can  be  conclusive  on  a  subject    As  a  specimen  of  nis  logic,  we  wil 
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cite  as  followa  from  his  commimicatioiL  Forasmuch  "as  the  Puritans  of 
New  EInglandy  and  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  had  never  repaired  the  wrongs 
done  Indjans,  why  is  Georgia  to  be  called  upon  to  make  propitiatory  offer- 
ings ?  **  And  <*  if  the  principle  of  Penn's  treaty^  was  right,  all  otners  that  have 
followed  are  wrong.'* 

About  the  same  time  the  Cherokee  memorial  was  before  the  house  of 
representatives,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  its  authors,  to  counteract  certain 
false  reports  of  their  traducers,  published  La  the  National  Intelligencer  a 
statement  of  their  case,  from  which  we  note  the  following  passages:  **Not  < 
satisfied  with  wishing  the  executive  of  the  United  States  violently  to  rupture 
the  solemn  bond  of  our  rights  to  our  lands,  and  to  put  at  defiance  the  pledges 
which  existing  treaties  contain,  guarantving  to  us  our  lands,  it  is  attempted 
to  take  from  us  the  intellect  which  has  dir^ted  us  in  conducting  the  several 
negotiations  with  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  us  for  our  lands,  and 
with  the  executive  government,  by  the  unfounded  charge,  that  ^tke  last  letter 
of  the  Cherohtes  to  the  secretary  at  wtsr  contains  internal  evidence  that  it  was 
never  written  or  dictated  by  an  mdian.*  Whilst  we  profess  to  be  complimented 
on  the  one  hand  by  this  olow  at  our  iotelligence,  we  cannot,  in  justice,  allow 
it  to  pass,  upon  the  other,  without  a  flat  contradiction.  That  letter,  and  every 
other  letter,  was  not  only  trntteuj  but  dictated  by  an  Indian." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Georgia  statesmen  are  not  willing  to  allow 
that  they  have  insulted  so  much  intellect  and  intelligence,  aware,  as  they  must 
have  been,  that  in  point  of  manner  and  matter,  their  own  compositions,  side 
by  side  with  the  Cherokees,  would  suffer  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by 
comparison.  In  closing  they  say,  '^  It  is  not  for  us  to  vindicate,  or  attempt  to 
vindicate,  our  great  father  the  president;  he  does  not  need  an  Indian's  aid, 
nor  an  Indian's  eulogy ;  but,  however  we  are  bound  to  love  him,  yet  it  is  due 
to  justice  to  state,  waX  we  have  been  often  pained,  and  especiaJly  of  late,  at 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  has  pressed  %xpon  us  the  subject  of  ceding  our 
lands.  Why  he  has  acted  thus  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  convention  of  1802L  We  know  every  one  of 
its  promise&  If,  however,  these  are  to  be  violated,  and  the  fell  war-whoop 
should  ever  be  raised  against  us,  to  dispossess  us  of  our  lands,  we  will  gratify 
the  delegation  of  Greorgia,  in  their  present  earnestness  to  see  us  reihoved  or 
destroyed,  by  adding  additional  fertility  to  our  land,  by  a  deposit  of  our  body 
and  our  bones ;  for  we  are  resolved  never  to  leave  them  out  by  parting  from  them 
and  our  lives  together,^  Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  Cherokees  at  this 
period.  But  fif&en  years'  suffering  overcame  them,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  &te  they  could  not  avert 

We  have,  in  an  earlier  page,*  stated  the  manner  in  which  the  Creeks  had 
been  diyested  of  their  country,  and  the  &tal  catastrophe  that  fell  upon  the 
heads  of  the  chiefs,  who,  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  had  bargained  it 
away.  The  most  prominent  character  in  that  work  aihong  the  Creeks  was 
Gen.  William  M'Intosh.  We  have,  in  the  same  place,  stated  the  attempt 
made  by  that  chief  to  bribe  Mr.  Ross  to  undermine  his  nation,  in  the  same 
corrupt  manner  as  himself  had  done  in  regard  to  his  own;  and  the  part 
enacted  l^  the  Cherokees,  upon  that  occasion,  is  now  necessary  to  be  stated. 

A  meeting  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Cherokees  was  held  in  October, 
1823,  to  hear  what  the  agents  of  our  government  had  to  say  to  them,  thev 
having  procured  the  meeting.  The  object,  of  course,  was  well  understood, 
and  me  agents  urged  their  case  in  every  possible  form;  but  they  were 
answered  in  the  most  manly  manner,  that  the  nation  would  never  part  with 
another  foot  of  land.  Gen*  M'Intosh  was  present  at  this  conference,  and  with 
his  son  was  treated  with  every  kindness,  and  during  the  proceedings  were 
seated  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Ross,  as  was  customary  with  both  nations  at  their 
councils,  when  any  distinguished  chie&  were  present,  to  signify  that  good 
correspondence  between  mem  existed.  At,  or  about  this  time,  M'Intosh  ven- 
tured to  recommend  a  cession  to  some  of  the  chief  men  in  conversations ; 
what  feigned  encouragement  he  met  with,  to  draw  out  his  real  character,  is 
not  upon  our  records,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  communication  in  writing  was 

*  Of  this  Book,  Chap,  vi.,  p.  M. 
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thereupon  made  to  Mr.  Rimb,  who,  witlioot  deli^,  laid  it  beforo  the  council, 
when  It  WBB  decided  that  it  should  be  read  in  Brlntoah's  preacnee.  He  was 
accordingly  called  in,  and  hia  letter  waa  read,*  after  wfai^^  Mr.  Roaa  made  ihe 
following  address: 

**  Mv  friends :  five  years  have  elapsed  since  I  have  been  called  to  preside 
over  the  natkyoal  committee ;  and  your  approbation  of  my  conduct  in  the  dis- 
chtfge  of  my  c^cial  duties,  is  maniiested  by  the  successive  reappointments 
which  you  faiave  bestowed  on  me.  The  trust  which  you  have  reposed  in  me 
has  been  sacredlv  maintained,  and  shall  ever  be  presented.  A  traitor,  in  all 
nations,  is  looked  upon  in  the  darkest  color,  and  is  more  despicable  than  the 
meanest  reptile  that  crawls  upon  the  earth.  An  honorable  and  honest  char- 
acter is  more  valuable  than  the  filthy  lucre  of  the  whole  world.  Therefore,  1 
would  prefer  to  live  as  poor  as  the  worm  that  inhabits  the  earth,  than  to  cain 
the  world's  wealth  and  have  mv  reputation  as  an  honest  man  tarnished  by 
the  acceptance  of  a  pecuniarv  bribe,  fi>r  self-aggrandizement  ft  baa  now 
become  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  that  a  gross  contempt  is  oflered  to  my 
character,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  general  counciL  TIub 
letter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  will  speak  for  itselfl  But,  fortunately,  the 
author  of  it  has  mistaken  our  character  and  sense  of  honor." 

This  took  place  on  the  24  October,  1823,  and  was  but  the  commencement 
of  the  denunciations  M'lntosh  was  to  receive.  Aschief  speaker  of  the  nation, 
the  duty  of  severely  reprimanding  the  traitor  devolved  on  Major  Ridse.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  iminful  duty  to  him,  especially  as  they  had  been  old 
friends  and  officers  together;  had  fought  under  Jackson,  side  by  side,  at 
Taladega,  Tohopeka,  and  in  numerous  other  battles;  they  had  been  co- 
laborers  in  the  civil  field;  frequently  called  together  to  setde  and  adjust 
important  matters  between  theu*  respective  nations ;  and  they  were,  at  this 
time,  under  an  appointment  as  commissioners  to  run  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  nations.  But  all  these  considerations  and  cireumstances 
did  not  cause  Major  Ridge  to  shrink  from  his  duty.  He  said  that  what  he 
was  about  to  say  must  not  only  be  heard  by  the  Cherokees,  but  by  others,  ftr 
and  wide.  He  adverted  to  their  acknowledged  maxims  in  reference  to  the 
duties  of  those  intrusted  with  their  government,  who,  if  once  found  astray 
from  their  duty,  were  never  again  to  he  trusted.  M'lntosh,  he  said,  had  bcnme 
the  character  of  high  moral  rectimde  among  his  own  people,  the  Creeks,  but 
how  stands  his  character  now  ?  *^l  cast  nim  behind  my  back.  He  may 
depart  in  peace.  I  here  publicly  disgrace  him.  He  now  knows  we  are  not 
to  be  bought  with  money.  We  will  not  exult  over  fallen  greatness.  He  may 
go  to  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  mourn  th^  loss  of  a 
good  name."  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  speech  of  Miyor  Ridge,  who  him- 
self fell  into  the  same  snare  afterwards,  and  sufiTered  the  same  rate,  with  the 
man  he  now  so  pointedly  and  justly  condemned. 

In  1829,  a  society  was  formed  in  New  York,  ^  for  the  emigration,  preserva- 
tion,  and  improvement,  of  the  aborigines  of  America,"  an  account  of  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  then  at  the  Rip  Raps, 
in  Virginia.  The  president  replied  to  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  ac> 
count,  throu|^h  Major  Eaton,  m  a  very  conciliatory  and  gracious  manner. 
One  passage  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  from  its  surprismg  contrast  with 
what  was  afterwards  avowed  by  the  same  cmthon,  <*!  beg  leave  to  assure 
you,"  says  the  general,  « that  nothing  of  a  compulsory  course,  to  effect  the 
removal  of  this  unfortunate  race  of  people,  has  ever  been  thought  of  by  the 
president ;  although  it  has  been  so  asserted."  Now,  all  the  world  knows 
what  has  smce  been  said  and  done.  lii  a  sort  of  a  reply  which  Mr.  Benton 
made  to  Mr.  day  in  the  senate,  in  1835,  he  said  he  rose  not  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  any  part  in  the  UUU  discussion,  [about  Indians,]  but  of.  calling 
up  a  voice  far  more  powerfiil  than  his  own^that  of  Mr.  Jtfftnon,^  But  as 
he  said  nothing  in  his  half  hour's  talk  that  he  attributed  to  Mr.  JtJJbrmm^or 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  thought  o(  except  that  good  man's  name,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  that  was  the  extent  of  his  argument  We  are  prepared  to  use 
something  more  than  the  name  of  Jtfitnon  against  the  oppressora  of  the  In- 
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dians,  and  we  here  offer  some  of  his  sound  and  sober  convictions.  ''I  an^  of 
opinion,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  J&ior,  of  10  August,  1791,  ^that  govern- 
ment should  firmly  maintain  this  ground ;  that  the  Indians  have  a  right  to 
the  occupation  of  their  lands,  ind^tendent  of  the  states  wUhin  whose  chartered 
UmUs  they  happen  to  be;  that,  until  they  cede  them  bv  treatv,  or  other  transac- 
tion e(][uivalent  to  a  treaty,  no  act  of  a  state  can  give  a  nght  to  such  lands ; 
that  neither  under  the  present  constitution,  nor  the  ancirait  confederation,  had 
any  state,  or  persons,  a  right  to  treat  with  the  Indians  without  the  consent  of 
the  eeneral  government ;  that  that  consent  has  never  been  given  to  any  treaty 
for  me  cession  of  the  lands  in  question ;  that  the  government  is  determined 
to  ezeh  ail  its  energy  for  the  patronage  andprotectUm  of  the  rights  of  the  Ind&anSj 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  them ;  and  that 
if  any  setdements  are  made  on  lands  not  ceded  bv  them,  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  United  States,  the  government  will  think  itself  bound,  not  only 
to  declare  to  the  Indians  that  such  settlements  are  without  the  authority  orpro' 
teeHon  of  the  United  States^  but  to  remove  them  also  by  the  ptdtUc  forcer  Such 
was  the  ^^voice"  CoL  Benton  said  he  was  to  **call  up,"  to  drown  that  of  the 
friend  of  the  Indiansu  But  <<  how  are  the  mighty  fallen ! "  The  helpless  In- 
dians have  been  forced  to  fly  before  the  steel  of  the  white  man  to  inhospi- 
table regions,  leaving  their  fine  fields  and  comfortable  houses  to  their  ava- 
ricious oppressors. 

But  aner  all  that  has  happened,  all  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  the 
Indian,  all  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  to  every  countnrman  of  Jefferson, 
we  would  not  change  our  condition  with  a  subject  of  Algiers,  because  we 
have  well-|;rounded  hopes  that  good  men  will  ere  long  stand  in  the  place 
where  justice  emanates ;  yet  it  mis  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  with  sor- 
row, that  their  coming  cannot  relieve  the  Cherokees. 

The  dey  of  Algiers  holds  out  no  pretensions  to  Christians  that  they  may 
Expect  justice  at  his  hands ;  but  he  says  to  them,  <*  Do  jrou  not  know  tlmt  my 
people  are  a  band  of  robbers,  and  that  I  am  their  captam  ?"  *  A  president  m 
the  United  States  has  said  that  he  intended  no  harm  to  the  Cherokees ;  but 
what  has  he  done  ? 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  reproach  the  government  of  a  beloved 
country  with  acts  like  these ;  but  we  have  no  alternative,  excepting  in  a  deiv 
eliction  of  duty.  We  would  gladly  have  been  spared  this  part  of  our  under^ 
taking ;  but  Justice  has  claims  upon  us  now  as  strong  as  she  had  upon  our 
government,  and  we  cannot  so  dehberately  disregard  them. 
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"  They  have  Ukan  the  realm  which  oor  mneeitors  cave } 
They  h>\v«  Uiruwn  their  cbaint  o'er  the  land  aoa  the  wave; 
Tbn  forest  ia  wasted  with  iword  and  with  flame; 
And  wliat  have  we  left  but  our  once  honored  name  ? "— Alokso  Lawia. 

We  have  seen  how  Jefferson  viewed  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  as  guaran- 
tied to  them  in  the  times  of  ffaskington ;  and  what  have  the  Cherokees  since 
done,  that  they  are  to  forfeit  those  rights  ?  Have  thev  forfeited  them  by  adopt- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  a  civilized  people  f  or  by  fighting  their  bat- 
ties  ?  That  a  president  of  this  day  should  say  to  them,  when  they  are  about 
to  be  grossly  tyrannized  over  by  a  state,  **  that  he  has  no  power  to  interfere 
and  to  oppose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state,  over  or  upon  all 
^o  may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  state ;  that,  therefore,  they  must  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relaiions,  without  any  hope  that  he 
will  interfere  ;** — thus  did  Gen.  Jadcson  speak  to  the  insulted  Cherokees,  on. 
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the  6  June,  1830L  He, at  the  aune  time, asKired  them ''thai  he  kvw  then; j^^ 
that  he  ia  their  friend ;  that  he  feela  ibr  them  aa  a  fiither  feela  for  hia  cfail* 
dreo."  With  whatever  truth  this  might  have  been  apoken,  we  do  not  heailate 
to  preaume  that  such  waa  not  the  way  the  Cherokeea  felt  <*for  their  children." 
And  in  an  addresa  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  they  puhliahed 
on  the  17  July  of  the  same  year,  they  aay,  *^  It  would  be  impoesible  to  deacribe 
the  sorrow  which  affecta  their  minds,  on  leaminc  that  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States  haa  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  all  hia  illuatrioua  prcde« 
cessors  had  held  intercourse  with  them  on  erroneous  principled ;  principles 
that  cotdd  not  be  sustained ;  that  they  had  made  promisee  of  vital  iiiq>ortanoe 
to  them,  which  could  not  be  fulfilled — ^promiaes  made  hundreds  of  times,  in 
almost  every  conceivable  manner— often  in  the  form  of  aolemn  treatiea— 
sometimes  in  letters  vmtten  by  the  chief  magistrate  with  his  own  hand — w&y 
often  in  letters  written  by  the  secretary  of  war  under  his  direction — theae^ 
all  these,  are  now  diacovered  to  be  upon  false  principlea.** 

The  Cherokeea  had  now  become  capable  of  meeting  the  white  people  with 
the  arguments  of  reason,  and  not  with  steel ;  and  they  were  capable  of  judg- 
ing between  sincerity  and  mere  pretension.  This  was  well  portrayed  W 
the  chief  Specki^ed  Snake,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  a  council  which 
had  been  summoned  to  hear  a  talk  from  President  Jackaon  read  to  them.  It 
was  as  follows : 

**Brotkar8,f  We  have  heard  the  talk  of  our  great  father ;  it  is  very  kind.  He 
aays  he  loves  his  red  children.  Brothen!  ^^en  the  white  man  mat  came  to 
these  ahores,  the  Muscogeea  gave  him  land,  and  kindled  him  a  fire  to  make 
him  comfortable ;  and  when  the  pale  faces  of  the  south*  made  war  on  himy 
their  young  men  drew  the  tomahawk,  and  protected  his  head  fit>m  the  scalp- 
ing knife.  But  when  the  white  man  had  warmed  himself  before  the  Indian's 
fire,  and  filled  himself  with  the  Indian's  hominy,  he  became  very  large ;  he 
stopped  not  for  the  mountain  tops,  and  his  feet  covered  the  plams  and  the 
talley&  His  hands  grasped  the  eastern  and  the  western  sea.  Then  he  be- 
came our  great  father.  He  loved  his  red  children ;  but  said,  'You  muat  move 
a  little  &rther,  lest  I  should,  by  accident,  tread  on  you.'  With  one  foot  he 
pushed  the  red  man  over  the  Oconee,  and  with  the  other  he  trampled  down 
the  eraves  of  his  fathers.  But  our  great  father  still  loved  hia  red  children, 
and  he  soon  made  them  another  talk.  He  said  much ;  but  it  all  meant  noth- 
ing, but  *  move  a  little  farther ;  you  are  too  near  me.'  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  talks  from  our  great  father,  and  they  all  begun  and  ended  the  same* 
Bro&enI  When  he  made  us  a  talk  on  a  former  occasion,  he  said,  *  Get  a  little 
farther ;  go  beyond  the  Oconee  and  the  Oakmulgee ;  there  is  a  pleasant  coun- 
try.' He  also  said,  *  It  shall  be  yours  forever.'  Now  he  says,  <  The  land  you 
live  on  is  not  yours ;  go  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  there  is  game ;  there  you 
may  remain  while  the  grass  grows  or  the  water  runs.'  Brothen!  Will  not 
our  great  fother  come  mere  uso  ?  He  loves  his  red  children,  and  his  trague 
is  not  forked." 

The  doctrine  of  a  right  inherent  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  the  Cherokees  oy  force,  is  comparatively  new.  It  was  not  thought  or 
even  dreamed  of  before  1808.  In  that  year  a  deputation  from  that  nation  was 
encouraged  to  visit  the  seat  of  government,  more  for  the  renewal  of  firiend- 
ahip  than  any  thing  else  perhaps,  who,  in  a  conference  they  had  with  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  **decland  their  anxioui  denrt  to  engage  in  the  jmntdt  of  agri- 
enftarv  and  eioUixed  Hfe^  in  the  touniry  they  then  occupied;^  but  said,  <*a8  all 
their  countrymen  coiild  not  be  induced  to  exchange  the  hunter's  life  for  an 
agricultural  one,  they  requested  that  their  country  might  be  divided  by  a  line 
between  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  so  as  to  include  all  the  watere  of  the 
Highwaasee  River  to  the  upper  towns ;  tfiat,  by  thus  contracting  their  soi^eiy 
within  narrower  limits,  they  might  begin  the  eetabHthmtPd  of  fixed  Uum  and  a 
regular  government  Those  wishing  to  lead  the  hunter's  life,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  gatne  in  their  country,  requested  liberty  to  go  over  die  Misrissippi, 
and  occupy  some  vacant  landa  belonging  to  the,  United  States.    To 


*  llie  Spaniards  of  Florida  endeavored  to  break  up  the  Engiisb  settlemeat  uoder  Gen* 
Oglethorpe  in  Georgia. 
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propoflitiozis  the  president  gave  his  entire  and  unqualified  approbation.  No 
objection  is  heard  of  against  their  erecting  a  government  mr  themselves,  or 
a  wish  to  restrain  them  in  anv  manner. 

Eventually,  some  four  or  nve  thousand  of  the  lower  town  Cherokees  did 
emigrate  to  Arkansas,  and  there  a  wretched  libfe  many  of  them  worried  out ; 
many  feU  in  wars  with  the  Osages,  some  few  sot  back  to  their  own  country, 
and  sickness  swept  off  many  more.  Such  fruits  of  emigration  tended  to 
strengthen  the  upper  towns  m  their  resolution  of  cultivating  tiie  land;  and 
when,  in  1823^  commissioners  virere  appointed  to  treat  with  them  for  their 
country,  and  Ibr  their  removal  west,  tney  directly  refused,  and  showed  how 
much  better  off  they  were  for  continuing  in  their  own  nation  than  those  who 
had  emigrated.  And  here'  ended  for  some  years  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  with  them  for  a  removal  The  seeds  of  avarice, 
although  sown,  had  not  come  to  maturity,  but,  like  a  plant  in  an  uncongenial 
soil,  remained  without  seeming  to  flourish  or  decay ;  yet  at  length  a  prosper- 
ous ctdtivator  being  feund  in  a  president  of  the  United  States,  its  growth  soon 
astonished  all  beholdexiB,  and  its  branches  cast  a  deathlike  shade  over  a  pros- 
perous nation,  and  withered  it  away. 

We  have  before  remarked  upon  the  discovery  made  by  the  southern  p(^- 
dcians,  namely,  that  from  the  time  of  Washinoton,  there  had  been  no  presi* 
dent  (including  that  great ^ man)  who  knew  what  laws  and  treaties  meant; 
that  all  the  time  and  money  which  had  been  spent  in  making  treaties,  had 
been  thrown  away ;  for  it  was  now  discovered  tnat  Indians  were  only  tenants 
at  will,  and  had  no  right  on  any  lands  within  certain  state  bounduies,  any 
longer  than  the  charity  or  the  good  people  near  them  would  humanely  per- 
mit In  fact,  all  these  treaties  were  now  found  out  to  be  unamtliiuiwnaL 
This  doctrine  was  finally  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  bunness  turned. 
But  Georgia  herself  could  condescend  to  treat  with  the  Chen^Dees  in  1789^ 
and  obtained  from  them  a  considerable  tract  of  cotmtry.  Did  that  state  coit- 
dacend  then  to  acknowledge  the  Cherokees  an  independent  nation  to  get 
from  them  by  treaty  that  which  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  by  force  ? 
I  will  not  aver  that  it  was  so.  One  thing,  however,  there  is,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  misconception;  the  Cherokees  were  then  powerfiil;  and 
though,  in  the  war  with  England,  which  had  just  terminated,  they  fought 
against  us,  they  now  came  forward  and  declared  for  us ;  and  their  alliance 
was  -considered  of  no  sn^dl  account,  situated  as  we  then  were  in  relation  to 
the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  And,  besides,  it  must  be  considered  that  at  thd 
close  of  the  revolution,  our  people  desired  peace  with  the  Cherokees  as  much 
as  they  with  us ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Cnief  Justice  M arahall,*  <<  When  the 
United  States  gave  peace,  did  they  not  also  receive  it?  Did  the  Cherokees 
come  to  us,  to  our  seat  of  government,  to  solicit  peace ;  or  did  our  govern* 
ment'send  comnussionere  to  them  to  ask  it  ?"  The  result,  however,  was  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  ^vrithin  the  Cherokee  nation,"  and  not  at  New  York,  that 
that  celebrated  treaty  was  made. 

The  series  of  usunmtions  commenced  upon  the  Cherokees  and  other 
Indians,  has  at  lenffth,  in  this  present  year,  1840,  reached  the  climax  of 
oppression  contemiuated  by  its  originators.  That  people  had  long  viewed 
fiirther  encroachments  upon  them  as  certain,  inasmuch  as  such  encroach- 
ments had  never  actually  ceased  from  the  day  of  their  acquamtanoe  with  tho 
white  man ;  but  the  avdul  thunder  which  burst  upon  them  in  our  day  had 
never  been  thought  of  by  the  whites,  much  less  by  themselves,  until  vntiiin  a 
few  years.  They  had,  indeed,  as  early  as  1823,  olieerved  a  dark  cloud  gather- 
ing in  th^  north-east,  but  they  rationally  thou^t  that  the  extent  of  country  it 
must  pass  over,  before  it  should  reach  them,  would  qualify  its  rage,  and  waste 
its  deadly  e^cts;  happy,  fer  them  had  it  proved  as  they  had  hoped,  and  aa 
every  friend  of  humanity  and  justice  had  hoped  it  would ;  but  it  came  and 
ewept  away  the  Cherokees: 

Tiie  monstrous  protect  of  a  removal  of  all  the  Indians  within  our  limits 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  not  chargeable  to  any  one  of  our  chief  magistrates, 
bat  Mr.  Monroe  is  conspicuous  among  them,    lie  proposed  it  with  diffidence 

'  *  Opioion  in  the  case,  WoreetUr  vs.  the  BioU  of  ChargUif  p.  14. 
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in  his  opening  message  to  con^ss,  on  the  7th  of  December,  18Q4 ;  and  here 
let  us  observe,  that  the  suggestion  was  made  upon  the  same  month^  and  neariy 
the  same  day  of  the  mon£,  that  our  fathers  came  to  these  shores;  and  on  the 
27th  of  January,  following,  he  strongly  recommended  the  measure.  He  was 
induced  to  propose  such  a  plan,  he  said,  as  the  only  one  be  could  devise  to 
relieve  the  country  from  the  difficulty  by  which  its  executive  was  surrounded, 
and  which  every  day  thickened.  Georgia  was  pressing  with  severe  earnest- 
ness ;  alleging  that  the  time  had  arriv^  when  the  Indian  tide  to  lands  within 
its  limits  &ould  be  extinguished,  and  the  new  states  were  crowding  on  ail 
sides  with  undue  importunity,  that  their  claim  for  Indians'  lands  was  as  good 
as  their  neighbors'.  The  president,  therefore,  like  a  bankrupt,  who,  to  get  rid 
of  a  difficult  demand  to-day,  oUigates  himself  to  pay  a  greater  one  to-morrow, 
disregards  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  It  was  under  these  dreum- 
stances  that  a  removal  was  recommended. 

But  with  this  recommendation  of  removal,  Mr.  Monroe,  although  he  speaks 
of  forotj  repudiates  in  the  stronffest  terms  its  employment  And  we  cannot 
doubt  luB  suggestion  was  dictated  by  the  purest  benevolence.  He  says,  <^The 
condition  of  the  aborigines  within  our  lunits,  and  especially  those  who  are 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  states,  merits  peculiar  attention.  Experience 
has  shovm,  that  unless  the  tribes  be  civilized,  they  can  never  be  incorporated 
into  our  syBtem,  in  any  fbnn  whatever.  It  has  likewise  shown,  that  in  the 
regular  au^entation  of  our  population,  with  the  extension  of  our  settle- 
ments, then*  situation  will  become  deplorable,  if  their  extinction  is  not 
menaced.  Some  well-digested  plan,  which  will  rescue  them  fix>m  such 
calamities,  is  due  to  their  rights,  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  nation.  Their  civilization  is  indispensable  to  their  safety,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  degrees.  Difficulties  of  the  most  serious  character 
present  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  this  very  desirable  result,  on  the 
territory  on  which  they  now  reside.  To  remove  them  -fix>m  it  iy  faretj  even 
with  a  view  to  their  own  security  or  happineas,  would  be  revolting  to 
humanity,  and  utterly  unjustifiable." 

And  touching  this  matter  we  have  a  veiy  clear  view  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  regarding  Indian  rights,  in  another  message,  in  which  he  expreaaeft 
himself  aa  follovra:  ''I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  to  declare  it  as  my 
opinion,  that  the  Indian  title  was  not  afiected  in  the  slightest  circumstance 
hy  the  compact  with  Geoma,  and  that  there  %$  no  MigaHon  on  the  VmUd 
Statu  to  temavt  (he  Indiana  by  force.  The  express  stipuliSion  of  the  oompacti 
that  their  title  should  be  extinguished  at  the  eroense  of  the  United  States, 
when  it  may  be  done  peaceably^  and  on  rtammakte  conditions,  is  a  iidl  proof 
that  it  was  the  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  both  parties  to  it,  that  the 
Indians  had  a  right  to  the  territory,  in  the  diqxieal  of  wnich  they  were  to  be 
re^^arded  as  firee  agents.  An  attempt  to  remove  them  by  force  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  unjust  In  the  future  measures  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
Indians  within  our  limits,  and,  in  consequence,  vrithin  me  limits  of  any  state, 
the  United  States  have  duties  to  perform,  and  a  character  to  sustain,  to  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  indifi^rent"  But  what  have  the  admonitions  of  all  good 
men  availed  ?  And  the  more  vire  meet  with,  the  more  we  are  astonished  at 
the  result  of  things,  and  the  more  severely  do  we  deprecate  and  denounce 
the  advocates  of  the  course  pursued. 

The  president  evidently  had  i^ot  thought  very  seriously  about  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  at  this  time,  and  knew  little  of  the  history,  or  actual  stateof 
the  Cherokees ;  they  had  ^en  become  considerebly  civihzed,  and  insteaoVf 
decreasing,  were  increasing.  But  about  two  months  after,  he  again  makes 
the  Indian  subject  the  object  of  a  special  message,  in  the  outset  of  which  he 
holds  this  language:  *« Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  the 
removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  lands  which  they  now  occupy  vrithin 
the  limits  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  to  the  country  lying  vrestwaM 
and  northward  thereof  within  our  acknowledged  boundaries,  is  of  very  hi(^ 
importance  to  our  Union,  and  may  be  accom^ished  on  conditions  and  in  a 
manner  to  promote  the  interest  and  happmess  of  those  tribes,  the  attentioii 
of  government  has  been  long  drown,  with  great  solicitude,  to  the  subject" 

Fint  a  removal  is  barely  thought  al)out,  then  talked  about,  then  proposed. 
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dieu  strongly  recommended ;  so  fiur  there  must  be  no  compuMoo,  because  it 
would  be  too  barefiiced  an  outrage  on  the  common  sense  of  the  people ; 
because  the  Indians  wiil  remove  without  force;  they  can  be  bought  out 
Time  showed  that  they  could  not  be  obli^d  to  sell  their  country;  Uien  the 
project  of  extending  state  laws  over  them  is  started,  whi^h,  though  unconsti- 
tutional, can  be  eiforced  in  spite  of  the  ffeneral  government,  to  the  incal- 
*culable  mischief  of  the  Indians;  and  besides,  could  it  be  supposed  that  the 

Senerai  government  would  resist  state  laws  unto  a  drop  of  white  blood  in 
efence  of  the  rights  of  IndUnu  f  A  preposterous  idea !  A  result  which  could 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  in  these  days  of  light  and  reason  in  abundance. 
While  the  executive  of  the  senerai  ^vemment  is  pondering  the  matter,  not 
onlv  Indians,  but  citizens  of  the  United  States,  among  diem  as  instructors, 
and  by  the  direction  and  under  the  authority  of  the  president  himself^  are 
seized  by  an  armed  force,  dragged  to  a  distant  region,  and  thrown  into  prison ! 
Months  pass  away,  and  the  govemmtni  is  stiU  ponaerif^  on  what  is  to  be  done. 
In  the  mean  time  Georgia  sends  out  an  armed  force  to  protect  the  Indians, 
and  we  will  hear  how  this  force  berformed  the  service,  as  set  forth  in  a 
memorial  to  congress  from  some  of^the  most  respectable  of  the  Cherokeea, 
in  1831. 
« In  the  name  and  authority  of  G.  R.  Gilmar,  governor  of  Georgia,  a  bill 
'  was  filed  in  chancery,  in  the  superior  court  of  Hall  county,  in  Julv  li^  (1890,) 
against  certain  Cherokees,  praymg  for  an  injunction  to  stop  them  from  digginjr 
and  searching  for  gold  within  the  limits  of  their  own  nation ;  and  the  bifi 
being  sworn  to  before  Judge  Clayton,  he  awarded  an  injunction  acainst  the 
parties  named  in  the  bill  as  defendants,  commanding  them,  foruwith,  to 
desist  from  worising  on  those  mines,  under  the  penalty  of  20,000  dollars ;  at 
the  same  time  and  place  there  were  unmolested  several  thousand  intruders 
from  Georgia  and  other  states,  engaged  in  robbing  the  nation  of  gold,  fbr 
which  the  owners  were  <nrdered  not  to  work  by  the  sidd  writ  Under  the 
authority  of  this  injunction,  the  sheriff*  of  Hall  county,  with  an  armed  force, 
invaded  the  nation,  consisting  of  a  colonel,  a  captain,  and  90  or  40  of  the 
militia  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  who  arrested  a  number  of  Cherokees  ensaged 
in  digging  for  sold,  who  were  at  first  rescued  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  stationed  near  the  place,  and  the  sherin  and  his  party  themselves 
made  prisoners,  and  conducted  fifteen  miles  to  the  military  camp,  when  a 
oonncii  of  examination  was  held,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  respective 
authorities  made,  which  resulted  in  the  release  of  the  sheriff  and  his  party, 
and  a  written  order  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  troops, 
directing  the  Cherokees  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Georgia,  and  that  no 
fur^er  protection  could  be -extended  to  them  at  the  gold  mines,  as  he  could 
DO  longer  interfere  vrith  the  laws  of  Georgia,  but  would  afford  aid  in  carrying 
them  into  execution.  On  the  return  of  the  sheriff  and  his  party,  they  passed 
by  the  Cherokees  who  vrere  still  engaged  in  dig^ng  for  gold,  and  ordered 
them  to  desist,  under  the  penalty  of  being  committed  to  jail,  and  proceeded 
to  destroy  their  tools  and  machinery  for  cleaning  gold,  and  after  committing 
0ome  further  aggression,  ^ey  returned.  Shortly  idlerwards,  the  sherifl^  with 
a  guard  of  four  men,  and  a  process  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  arrested  three 
Cherokees  for  disobeying  the  injunction,  while  peaceably  engaged  in  their 
labors,  and  conducted  them  to  Wadkinsville,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  before 
the  same  judge,  A.  S.  Clayton,  who  then  and  there  sentenced  them  to  pay  a 
fine  9f  93  d^lars,  costs,  and  to  stand  committed  to  prison  until  paid ;  and 
also  compelled  them  to  give  their  bond  in  the  sum  of  1,000  dollars,  fbr  thehr 
personal  appearance  before  his  next  court,  to  answer  the  charges  of  violating 
the  writ  of  injunction  aforesaid.  They  were  retained  in  custody  five  days, 
then  paid  the  costs,  and  gave  the  requu^  bond.  They  appeared  agreeably 
to  the  bonds,  and  Judge  Clayton  dismissed  them,  on  the  ground  that  the 
governor  of  Georgia  could  not  become  a  prosecutor  in  the  case.  For  these 
unwarrantable  outrages,  cotnmitted  on  their  persons  and  property,  no  apology 
was  offered,  nor  to  this  day  has  any  of  their  money  been  refunded^" 

If  there  are  any  blacker  cases  of  outrage  any  where  committed  in  a 
Christian  country,  we  are  not  informed  of  them.  Such  would  not  be  sub-' 
tatod  to  IB  Turicey  or  China.    The  tnanner  in  which  a£bhrs  were  managed 

10* 
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in  Georgia,  under  color  of  law,  is  a  diagrace  to  the  least  ciyilized  eommiinitf. 
Gen.  Macomb  marched  the  troops  of  the  United  States  into  the  Cherokee 
country,  ht  said,  to  guard  against  the  difficulties  which  it  was  apprehended 
would  grow  out  of  the  conflicting  operations  of  the  Cherokees  and  the 
lawUsB  wtnuiars  upon  the  mineral  (fistnct,  and  having /i4/!Ue<2  Ihe  tnatrudiimg 
of  the  govemmetU,  the  troops  were  duected  to  return  tor  the  winter  to  their 
respective  quarters." 

About  the  same  time  Gov.  Gilmar  wrote  to  the  secretanr  of  war,  requesting 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  observing  that  Georgia  could  enforce  her  own 
laws.  When  this  notice  was  received  at  Washington,  the  secretary  wrote  to 
Gilmar  that  he  had  "just  ordered  their  witlidrawal,  because  the  olriect  for 
which  they  had  been  sent  was,  in  a  great  meoMure,  accomplished!"  Now,  if 
the  Cherokee  country  belonsed  to  Georgia,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  businesa 
the  general  government  had  to  send  its  troops  into  her  territory,  to  remove 
gold  diffgers  or  any  other  kind  of  diggers,  whether  diffging  lawfully  in  their 
«own  mggings,"  or  unlawfully  in  those  of  another.  It  was  a  new  doetrinei 
but  of  a  tenor  with  all  the  rest,  that  the  United  States  must  enfcn'ce  the  laws 
of  Georgia.  That  is  to  say,  she  must  enforce  them  for  Georgia,  if  Georgia 
desired  it,  or  if  not,  there  would  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government 


CHAPTER  3CVL 

HI8T0&T  OF  THE   CHS&OKEB8,  CORCLUnXlK 

<*  Come,  L«Umi,  come !  thy  tide  oblivioiw  roll 
O'er  all  that  proud  complacency  of  eoul. 
That  generoue  ardor,  that  enliTening  flame, 
That  warm^  my  boeom,  when  I  heard  the  mne 
Of  my  enet  hooored  country ; — let  thy  wave, 
Dark  ae  ATeraiu,  gloomy  at  the  graTC, 
Drown  erery  veetige  of  that  coontry'i  fame. 
And  ahade  the  light  that  bqntf  upon  her  eliarae !  "-^PiBftroirr. 

To  mark  the  progress  of  oppression,  we  here  note  as  follows  6rom  the 
Cherokee  Phcenix,  under  date,  **  JVeto  J5cfto(a,  19  February,  183L  This  week 
we  present  to  our  readers  but  half  a  sheet  The  reason  is,  one  of  our  printers 
has  left  us ;  and  we  expect  another,  who  is  a  white  man,  to  quit  us  very  soon, 
either  to  be  dragged  to  the  Georgia  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  less  than  four 
years,  or  for  his  personal  safety  to  leave  the  nation,  to  let  us  shift  for  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  can*  Thus  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  guarantied  by  the 
constitution  of  Georgia.  But  we  will  not  give  up  the  ship  while  she  is  afloaL 
We  have  intelligent  youths  enough  in  the  nation,  and  we  hope  before  long  to 
make  up  our  loss.  Let  our  patrons  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  in  the  woods, 
and,  as  is  said  by  many,  in  a  Mojage  cowUnf^  where  printers  are  not  plenlv; 
and  therefore  they  must  not  expect  to  receive  the  Phcenix  regular  for  a  while, 
but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can." 

One  month  after,  namely,  March  19,  the  Phcenix  says,  ^'The  law  of  Geor- 
gia, makinff  it  a  hi^h  nusdemeanor  for  a  white  man  to  reside  in  the  Cherokee 
nation,  without  takmg  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  obtaining  a  permit  firom  the 
governor  of  Georgia,  or  his  agent,  is  now  in  a  course  of  ex^ution.  On  last 
Sabbath,  after  the  usual  time  of  divine  service,  the  Georaia  guard  arrived,  and 
arrested  three  of  our  citizens,  viz..  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Wheeler,  one  of  our  printers,  and  Mr.  Thomaa  Gann,  the  two  last  being  citi- 
zens, yirith  Cherokee  families.  Mr.  Isaac  Proctor,  assistant  missionary  at  Car- 
mel,  had  the  evening  before  been  taken,  and  came  with  the  guard  as  a  pris- 
oner. On  Monday  they  were  marched  to  Etahwah,  where,  the  same  eveningi 
were  taken  the  Rev.  John  Thompson,  and  Mr.  William  Thompson."  Upon 
this  outrage  the  editor  of  the  Phcenix  meekly  remarks,  that  his  object  was 
simply  to  give  foots,  and  not  indulge  in  any  remaiks  upon  their  origin.  Wil- 
*'  n  Thompson  was  thrown  into  jail,  but  afterwarcb  dischargee^  it  being 
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aflcertaxDed  that  he  did  Dot  live  in  the  natioiL  The  miasioiiaries  and  two 
others  were  taken  before  Judge  Clayton,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  lib- 
erated by  him  on  the  ground  that  they  were  agents  of  the  government ;  they, 
however,  made  no  such  plea.  It  was  aptly  said  by  the  Cherokees,  that  if  the 
missionaries  were  agents  of  the  government,  the  public  might  rest  assured 
that  Gen.  Jackson  would  reform  them  out 

They  were  true  prophets ;  for  it  seems  that  Mr.  Worcester,  being  postmas- 
ter at  New  Echota,  was  an  agent  of  government,  and  was  discharged  to  make 
room  for  a  more  certain  process  against  him.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  drive  lum  from  the  post  office,  which  Mr.  Barry  did  without  delay,  and  put 
another  in  his  place,  who,  besides  perfcMrming  nis  duty  of  postmaster,  per- 
formed another,  of  more  profit  to  himself,  profcebly,  of  selling  liquors  tQ_the 
Indians,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  .well  as  those  of  the 
Cherokees. 

We  will  produce  another  short  narrative,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  crime 
and  oppression  against  the  Cherokee  nation,  before  passing  to  other  details. 
It  is  contained  in  a  letter  finom  John  Ridge  to  Elias  Boudinot,  and  is  in  these 
words:  **The  Georgia  guard,  under  CoL  Nelson,  are  now  here  [at  Ougillogy] 
with  (bur  prisonexiB,  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Dennis,  white  men,  citizens  of  mis 
nation  by  marria^  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trott,  also  a  white  man,  who  are 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  Georgia  laws,  in  living  in  this  nation  by  its 
allowance  and  laws.  The  other  is  Mr.  John  West,  a  ^pung  gendeman,  a 
Cherokee,  who  is  charged  with  the  hk^  crime  of  usinc  insolent  language  to 
the  guard.  These  four  I  saw  last  night  under  guard,  maSned  iogeOnar  mpain^ 
and  fastened  together  with  locks,  w.  David  A^nn,  a  member  of  the  Chero- 
kee senate,  and  Thomas  Woodward,  are  also  arrested,  but  not  chained,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  know  the  reason  of  their  arrest  until  they  arrive  at  head 
quarteiB)  70  or  80  miles  from  their  homes.  The  guard  are  still  in  pursuit  of 
other  men.  Thev  have  a  wagon  along,  in  which  they  have  a  drum,  on  which 
they  beat,  and  a  me,  to  make  martial  music" 

The  above  was  under  date  of  June  1.  On  the  21  Blay,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Cherokee  citizens  assembled  at  New  Echota,  and  issued  an  app^  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  which,  though  claiming  nothing  but  justice, 
and  aslang  for  protection,  time  passed  away,  and  none  were  found  to  step 
forward  to  relieve  them.  We  have  a  heavy  debt  to  pav,  at  some  time  and  in 
some  manner,  which  will,  it  is  feared,  be  more  difficult  to  discharge,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  supported  the  Cherokees  against  an  insignificant 
rabble  of  self-constituted,  inflated  contemners  of  law  and  justice. 

In  1826,  Georgia  sent  on  commissioners  to  make  a  topographical  survey 
through  the  Cherokee  nation.  C.  R,  Hidu  was  then  principal  chie(  who 
forbid  the  proceeding  in  a  firiendly  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Lumpkin,  under  whom 
the  survey  was  to  be  prosecuted.  No  attention  being  paid  to  this  notice,  Mr. 
Hicks  sent  his  son  with  two  other  Indians  to  remonstrate  with  the  surveyor 
in  more  pointed  terms.  He  was  told,  that  unless  he  desisted,  his  instruments 
should  be  taken  fix>m  him.  Not  thinking  it  proper  to  incur  further  displeas- 
ure, he  accordingly  desisted  for  that  time.  It  was  against  the  express  will  of 
Se  Cherokee  council  that  any  survey  should  be  undertaken  without  an  order 
»m  the  secretary  of  war,  because  no  state  has  any  authority  to  go  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  for  any  such  purpose ;  and  even  the  United -Stales  never 
take  such  liberty  without  a  grant  from  them. 

Affairs  progressed,  without  much  of  interest  until  the  next  year.  Mean- 
while Georgia  had  been  mformed  that  she  was  transcending  her  powers,  and 
that  she  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  United  States  in  her  encroachments 
upon  the  Indians.  Whereupon,  Gov.  Troup,  not  finding  any  object  whereon 
to  use  his  sword,  if  he  had  had  one,  seized  that  **  mighty  instrument  of  little 
men,"  his  pen ;  and  had  we  not  known  that  steam  is  harmless  when  there  is 
nothing  to  confine  it,  we  should  have  apprehended  **an  awfid  explosion." 
Take,  as  a  specimen,  what  he  says  to  the  Hon.  James  Barbour,  secretary  at 
war :  **  Sir,  you  ar£  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  means  by  wtdch  you  propose 
to  carry  your  resolution  into  effect  Thus  the  military  character  of  the 
menace  is  established,  and  I  am  only  at  libertv  to  ^ve  to  it  the  defiance 
which  it  merita    From  the  first  decisive  act  of  hostihty,  you  will  be  conaid* 
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ered  nod  treated  as  a  public  eDemy ;  and  with  the  less  repugnance,  becai 
you,  to  whom  we  might  constitutionally  have  appealed  for  our  own  defence 
against  invasion,  are  yourselves  invaders ;  and  what  is  more,  the  vfMvMmg 
(mils  of  the  tavagesj  whose  cause  you  have  adopted*" 

Vapor  is  soon  dissolved  in  air,  and  words  from  a  southern  (umace  amoiurt 
to  no  more  in  this  case  than  echoes  from  an  iceberg.  In  1828,  a  long  re- 
port was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Georgia, 
seconded  by  sundr}'  resolutions  of  a  character  with  former  proceedings.  It 
was  resolved,  that  inasmuch  &s  the  United  States  bad  fiiilea  to  procure  the 
Cherokee  lauds  ^  as  earJy,"  and  upon  as  **  reasonable  terms,"  as  it  might  have 
done,  they  had  tliereby  ^palpably  vioiaUd  their  etmJtrad  %mth  Gtorgioj  and  are 
now  bound,  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  terms,  to  procure  said  lands 
for  the  use  of  Georgia ;  that  all  said  lan(£  belong  to  her  aheolutely,  and  that 
the  Indians  are  tenants  at  her  will."  This,  the  committee  said,  waa  their  lad 
tmeaL 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  being  at  an  end,  Georgia  had  no  lonijer 
any  thing  to  fear,  but  practised  its  abuses  with  singular  impunity.  Parties 
fix>m  that  state  would  go  over  the  Cherokee  line,  steal  and  drive  off  their 
stock;  and  the  Indians  had  not  the  least  remedy  lefi  Some  despairingly 
said,  **lf  they  could  get  no  redress,  they  could  yM  de^jf  the  fi|ftimee  ^one 
thmT 

Had  the  upright  and  consummate  statesman,  John  Quinct  Adaxs,  been 
continued  in  the  presidential  chair,  the  &te  of  the  Cherokees  would  hare 
been  difierent ;  at  least,  so  long  as  his  sage  counsel  had  been  followed,  they 
would  have  been  secure  in  their  righta  In  his  message  to  con^pvas  on  the 
5  February,  1827,  he  said,  ^  It  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  S*  the  legislative  and 
executive  authorities  of  the  state  of  Georgia  should  persevere  in  acts  of  en« 
croachment  upon  the  territory,  secured  by  a  solemn  treaty  to  the  Indiana,  and 
the  laws  of  the  Union  remain  unaltered,  a  superadded  oblisation,  even  higher 
than  that  of  human  authoritjr,  vrill  compel  the  executive  of  the  United  States 
to  enforoe  the  laws,  and  ftilnl  the  duties  of  the  nation,  by  all  the  force  com- 
mitted fot  that  purpose  to  his  charve."  It  was  to  such  decisive  lancuage,  held 
by  the  head  of^the  government,  that  the  Cherokees  owed  what  littM  quiet 
they  had,  until  1829,  when  a  new  iilterpretation  given  to  our  laws  changed 
order  into  anarehy. 

On  the  15  September,  1831,  eleven  persons  were  brought  to  trial  at  Law 
ronceville,  for  the  ertsie  of  living  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  without  taking  an 
oath  to  obey  the  lavra  of  Georgia.  They  were  all  brought  in  guilty  by  a  jury, 
after  being  out  fifteen  minutes.  Nine  of  the  eonviete  were  pardoned,  on  giv- 
ing assurances  that  thev  would  not  offend  a«iin.  The  two  missiopariea, 
Woreester  and  Butler,  having,  as^  they  averred,  committed  no  crime,  would 
accept  no  pardon,  and  were  accordingly  taken  to  the  penitentiary.  The  gov* 
emor  (Gilmar)  of  Georgia,  dreading  Sie  expression  of  public  opinion,  was  in 
hopes  to  have  got  rid  of  the  missionaries  at  a  cheaper  rate  tnan  was  now 
promised,  writes  to  the  inspectore  of  the  prison,  requesting  that  they  would 
**  converse  with  each  convict  alone,  and  ascertain  from  them  whether  they 
are  disposed  to  promise  not  again  to  ofiend  the  laws,  if  they  should  be  par- 
doned" But  this  overture  amounted  to  nothing,  for  they  were  determined 
in  their  course,  and  went  accordingly  to  **•  hard  labor"  among  felons !  Prison 
clothes  were  put  on  them,  bearing  about  their  waists  tlie  initials  of  their 
names  in  large  red  letters. 

In  November  foUovring,  Georgia  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  supreme 
oourt  of  the  United  States,  to  show  cause  why  the Judglnent  of  one  of  her  courts' 
should  not  be  set  aside  m  the  case  of  Messrs.  Butler  »nd  Wgreester.  ,  Geor- 
gia, through  her  executive,  raised  the  cry  of  state  ri^ts,  and  said  that  any  at- 
tempt of  the  United  States  to  interfere  with  her  cnminal  jurisdiction,  tioiiM 
cMMfwe  the  motl  determined  ruiitenee,  and,  if  persisted  in,  would  tnevtia6^ 
cmmhihte  the  Union.  When  the  case  came  on,  there  was  no  appearance  on 
the  part  of  Georna ;  thus  showing  its  contempt  for  that  tribunal.  And  when 
it  was  decided  that  that  state  had  no  right  to  imprison  any  persons  on  the 
ground  assumed,  and  a  mandamus  was  served  on  the  court  which  had  tried 
tne-miasionBriea,  for  a^  habeas  oorptiS)  it  was  ii^used,  and  the  mandMttiMi 
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I  disregarded.    Thus  stood-  matters  in  March,  1832;  and  nothing  was  expected 

'  to  be  done  in  fiivor  of  the  prisouers  for  a  year  to  come,  owing  to  the  delays 

I  consequent  upon  law  proceedings.    And  here  we  will  remark,  that  laws  are 

excellent  when  they  suit  the  views  of  avaricious  men,  but  when  they  thwart 

<  their  base  propensities,  they  are  exceedingly  oppressive.  In  the  time  of  Mr. 
JefierBon's  administration,  Pennsylvania  attempted  to  resist  a  mandate  of  the 
supreme  court,  but  in  due  time  wisely  yielded  to  her  duty ;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  Georgia  was  amon^  the  foremost  to  declare  that  Pennsylvania 

'  should  be  coerced  into  submission. 

<  In  September,  1830,  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  again  scoured 
I                     the  ffola  mine  countiy.    At  the  upper  mines  they  arrerted  upwards  of  one 

hundred  persons,  whites  and  Cherokees.  The  latter,  after  bemg  kept  under 
guard  one  night,  were  dismissed  with  the  peremptory  injunction,  noi  to  dig 
amf  fnan.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  Cherokees  had  potatoes  in  ihe  ground, 
they  had  no  right  to  dig  them  up,  neither  had  they  any  right  to  plant  them. 
In  short,  Georgia  having  carried  her  injustice  as  far  as  she  could,  the  United 
States  steps  in  and  leuds  her  a  hand  in  extending  it ! 

About  the  time  of  this  military  expedition,  the  principal  men  of  Affnohee 
district  met  in  council,  and,  in  an  afiectionate  and  feeling  manner,  thanked 
all  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  in  any  way  come  forward  and 
raised  their  voices  a^inst  their  oppressors.  They,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
an  address  to  us,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  head  or  heart  of  any  philan- 
thropist that  ever  flourished  upon  the  proudest  page  of  history.  And  we 
doubt  if  there  exists  that  nation  under  the  sun,  even  in  this  enlightened  age, 
which  would  have  su^red  as  the  Cherokees  have. done,  without  taking 
revenge  on  their  inhuman  oppressors.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute 
their  noble  and  philosophic  forbearance :  to  their  civilization  or  degradation  ? 
.  As  matters  now  stood,  it  seemed  that  serious  difficulty  must  ensue  between 
the  United  States  and  Georgia,  if  swaggering  and  high-sounding  words  had 
any  meaning,  when  proceeding  from  governors,  ex-governors,  and  others, 
high  in  office  in  that  state.  But  while  uie  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was 
sleeping,  Georgia  was  sweeping  onward  in  full  trhimph ;  she  parcelled  out 
the  Cherokee  country,  and  drove  the  honest  owners  out  of  doors,  put  her 
own  citizens  in  their  places  from  one  comer  to  the  other  of  their  country; 
every  white  man  who  nad  moral  coura^  enough  to  question  these  nefarious 
proceedings,  was  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  exercise  discretion  enough  to 
keep  himself  at  a  safe  distance  from  penitentiary  jurisdiction. 
«  Hence,  in  about  a  year  from  the  time  the  missionaries  were  thrown  into 
prison,  Georffia  had  got  full  and  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  country  in 
question,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  missionary  or  any  other  influence.  It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  a  sort  of  a  drawn  game  might  be  plaved  with 
the  supreme  court;  thinking,  probably,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  try 
Uieir  strength  with  it  at  this  time,  for  if  they  should,  it  might  establish  a  pre- 
cedent which  would  prevent  a  profitable  use  of  the  same  fiirce  hereafter, 
when  it  miffht  be  convenient  for  them  to  usurp  other  powers. 

It  seemed  now  understood,  that  if  Georgia  would  liberate  the  missionaries, 
they  would  not  urge  their  suit  any  ftirther  against  her;  and  accordingly,  Gov. 
Lumpkin,  in  a  very  graxiova  manner,  proclaimed,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1833,  that  *^  whereas  the  prisoners  had  signified  to  him  that  they  had  in- 
structed their  counsel  to  prosecute  their  suit  no  further,  and  should  therefore 
'  lease  die  miesfion  of  their  continuance  in  eonjinemeni  to  the  magnanmity  of  (he 
ttate;^  ana  tfdcing  into  view  the  triumphant  ground  which  tne  state  finally 
occupies  in  relation  to  this  subject  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  has  been 
sufficiently  attested  through  various  channels,  especially  in  the  recent  over- 
whelming reelection  of  President  Jadtson,  the  known  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  state  throughout  this  controversy ;  and  above  all,  the  maonanimttt  of 
Georgia  being  appealed  to,  know  ye,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  remit  the 
*  ftirther  execution  of  then-  sentence,  and  that  they  be  forthwith  discharged.** 
Thus  nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  the  suprrme  court  had  decided  that  the 
acts  of  Georgia  were  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.* 

*  Tbe  decif  too  was  made  by  Judge  Marshall  oo  the  3d  Hareh,  189S. 
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No  reflectioiifl  will  erer  be  required  upon  this  a&ir  finom  tbe  luiteffmiiy  as 
they  will  oaturelJy  suggest  tfaeinselYes  to  the  mind  of  every  reader,  who  has 
only  to  consider,  that  argument  had  very  little  to  do  where  Andrew  Jackaoo 
was  concerned. 

In  tbe  memorial  which  the  chieft  of  the  Cherokee  Datkm  aiibmitted  to 
congress  on  the  3d  of  March,  1829,  are  remarks  and  reaaonhigB  so  pertinent 
and  coffent,  that  it  is  surprising  to  us  how  it  could  bawe  been  disiregarded  faj 
honorable  men.  Among  other  things  noticed,  they  remark  that,  *  It  is  with 
no  little  surprise  that  we  have  seen,  in  a  document  printed  ibr  the  use  of 
congress,  connected  with  the  subject  of  Indian  emigration,  the  ibUowing 
sentiments:  'from  the  ascertained  feelings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  southern 
Indiana,  there  is  a  fixed  purpose,  by  threats  or  otherwise,  to  keep  their  people 
from  emigrating '  And,  *  there  is  no  doubt  but  these  people  fear  their  chida^ 
and  on  tlmt  account  keep  back.'  **  These  insinuations,  the  memorialists  say, 
if  meant  for  them,  are  the  production  of  culpable  ignorance  or  wilful  false- 
hood. The  idea  diat  their  people  are  overawed  and  in  lear  of  their  chief% 
is  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  people  of  the  United  States  ars 
afraid  of  their  representatives.  ''The  great  Washington,"  they  continue, 
**  advised  a  plan  and  afibrded  aid  for  the  genemi  improveoient  of  our  nation. 
President  Jefierson  followed  the  noble  example,  and  in  concluding  an  address 
to  a  delegation,  he  said,  '  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  succeed  ^  in  your  laudable 
endeavors  to  save  the  remnant  of  your  nation,  b^  adopting  industrious  occu- 
pations and  a  govemmeni  of  rtpUar  law.  In  this  wm  sioy  fJkotofi  rthf  on  <Ae 
etnuud  and  auutance  of  the  Umied  SUdesJ  **  But  of  what  avail  have  wen  the 
determination  of  Washington  and  the  earnest  desire  of  Jeflbrson? 

The  "Book  of  the  Troubles  and  Miseries  of  the  emigrating  Indians^"  hse 
not  been  published.  Hundreds  have  been  swept  off  by  sickness  on  their 
rugged  rcmd;  old  and  infirm  persons  have  fallen  under  the  fiitigues  and  hard- 
ships of  their  journey ;  hundreds  have  been  buried  beneath  tM  waves  of  the 
Mississippi  in  one  awful  catastrophe ;  *  wives  left  husbands  on  the  way,  never 
more  to  join  them ;  mothers  are  hurried  from  the  graves  of  their  children. 
Mrs.  Ross,  wife  of  the  great  chief  of  that  name,  languished  and  died  before 
reaching  the  unknown  land  to  which  she  was  bound ;  but  I  cannot  go  into 
these  particulars. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1832^  a  fiut  was  observed  in  the  Cherokee  natioii. 
President  fioss,  in  his  proclamation  recommending  it,  observes,  that  **  whereae 
the  crisis  in  the  affiurs  of  the  nation  exhibits  the  day  of  tribulation  and 
sorrow,  and  the  time  appears  to  be  fiut  hastening  when  the  destinv  of  this 
people  must  be  sealed ;  whether  it  has  been  directed  by  the  wonted  ifopravi^ 
and  wickedness  of  man,  or  by  the  unsearchable  and  mysterious  vrill  of  an 
all-wise  being,  it  equally  becomes  us,  as  a  rational  and  Christian  community, 
humbly  to  bow  in  humiliation,**  &c.  This  is  produced  as  an  ever-etanding 
memorial  for  all  such  as  may  desire  to  contrast  the  actions  of  the  Indiana 
with  those  of  Georjjpia;  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  which  best  deserved 
the  name  of  a  ChruHan  community. 

Thus,  in  tbe  year  1832,  the  ChenkeeB  gave  up  all  hope  of  receiving  justice 
at  tbe  hands  of^our  government,  and  we  see  in  the  Phoenix  of  June,  among 
others,  these  observations:  " Tbe  gigantic  silver  pipe  which  George  Wash« 
in^on  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cherokees,  as  a  memorial  of  his  warm  and 
abiding  friendship,  has  ceased  to  reciprocate ;  it  lies  in  a  comer  of  the  ex- 
ecutive chamber,  cold,  like  its  author,  to  rise  no  more.**  And  in  the  same 
paragraph  they  refer  to  tbe  value  of  the  gold  mines,  ss  follows: 

"  The  value  of  the  Cherokee  nation  can  hardly  be  set  down  in  figures.  It 
is  worth  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Let  us  estimate.  From 
Frogtown,  near  the  source  of  the  Chestatee,  commences  the  gold  region,  and 
is  termed  the  limit  of  Georgia.  From  this  point  almost  one  hundred  milee 
on  a  straight  line  south,  or  towards  the  western  comer  of  Carroll  county,  ie 

«  On  the  Slst  of  October,  1837,  as  Ihe  steamboat  Moomouth.  with  600  emigraliag  Indian, 
was  asceading  the  Mississippi,  it  was  run  into  by  another  vessel,  and  311  of  those  oiiaerable 
creatures  drowned !  That  such  a  number  should  have  been  crowded  into  one  boat  is  incred- 
ible, and  we  are  informed  that  tbe  boat  was  an  old,  condemned  vessel.  It  was  probably  hiied 
cheap  by  tbe  eostrseton  for  nmonog  Indians ! 
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one  oontinued  bed  of  gold  The  width  of  this  region  is  mot  vet  known,  but 
at  the  sourhem  part  it  is  something  like  thirty  miles  brood.  Millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  have  been  taken  here  by  thousands  of  intruders." 

Let  the  oppressors  of  the  Cherokees  look  well  to  their  mothres  of  acdon. 
Are  they  ignorant  of  the  acts  of  the  Spaniarda  in  the  south  ?  or  are  they 
acting  upon  the  same  principles?  If  the  respective  cases  be  analyzed,  the 
excuse  for  Georgia  la  not  half  as  good  as  for  the  wholesale  murderers  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruviana ;  for  there  cannot  be  so  strong  a  motive  to  action  as 
when  the  agent  is  acting  under  the  firm  conviction  that  he  is  executing  the 
^11  of  God.  It  was  a  dark  and  superstitious  age  when  South  America  was 
alesolated.  The  Indians  of  that  country  were  in  the  very  depths  of  a  bloody 
superrtitioD  ;>iphumanly  sacrificing  thousands  a  year  of  their  innocent  country* 
men  in  their  reli^ous  perfbnnances,  and  with  a  cruelty  that  cannot  be  ima- 
gined ;  for  it  required  ages  to  find  out  the  various  refined  modes  in  which  to 
practise  their  diabolical  executions.  They  even  shocked  the  Spaniards,  who, 
to  put  an  end  to  them,  thought  themselves  justified  in  destroying  those  who 
practised  them.  Gold  wasj  at  firsi^  a  secondary  consideration.  Wliat  has 
Georgia  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  future  history  but  ^  gold  ?  ^  With  unprincipled 
men  what  will  its  comipting  influence  not  do  ?    What  has  it  done  to  S{Niin  ? 

The  poor  Cherokees  iiave  said,  *«  Georgia,  beware  of  the  pits  thine  avarice 
has  made  ;**  echo  has  reverberated  it  firom  every  hill,  and  children  yet  unborn 
will  hear  it  fiom  their  cradles  to  their  gravea  To  all  whom  these  fiicts  shall 
come,  a  voice  will  speak  which  cannot  be  misonderstood.  No  traveller  shall' 
thread  the  fertile  vallevs  of  the  ancient  Cherokees  without  feelins  deep 
emotions  of  sorrow  in  his  breast,  that  he  had  not  lived  at  a  time  when  he 
could  have  rendered  that  oppressed  people  assistance.  As  a  people,  we  have 
not  done  our  duty  to  those  Indians.  Why  did  we  not  rise  to  a  man,  and 
cause  justice  to  be  done  them?  Where  is  the  honest  man  who  is  not  now 
sorry  that  he  had  not  done  it?  And  does  he  not  say  he  wmld  do  it,  were  a 
like  case  to  arise  again  ? 

To  the  *^  Cherokee  Phmnix,"  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  by  Indians, 
we  have  been  considerably  indebted  for  many  valuable  items  of  intelligence 
in  this  part  of  our  work ;  and  we  again  notice  it  for  the  last  time,  in  all  prob- 
ability; forasmuch  as  Georgia  has  laid  her  lawless  hand  upon  it,  we  can 
expect  no  otlier.  In  Octol^r,  1835,  the  Georgia  guard  took  possession  of 
that  newspaper  establishment,  and  its  further  issue  stopped,  unless  it  would 
uphold  the  course  of  Georgia  against  the  Indiaiifi.  . 

At  this  time  M<*.  John  Kosa  lived  in  Tennessee,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
citizen  of  that  state.  But  for  some  cause  or  other,  that  **  guard,**  of  infamous 
memory,  then  under  the  command  of  one  Capt.  Bishop,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Roes  on  the  7th  of  November,  made  prisoner  of  him,  seized 
upon  all  )his  papers  and  records  of  the  nation,  and  marched  him  into  Georgia. 
Mr.  John  H.  Paine,  of  New  York,  happening  to  be  then  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Ross,  was  treated  in  like  manner.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the  iHudaUe 
pursuit  of  material  for  an  historical  work  on  the  Indians,  and  had  many 
papers  containing  memoranda  for  that  object,  of  great  value  to  himself^  but 
of  none  whatever  to  others;  these  were  also  seized.  These  individuals, 
however,  were  not  long  detained,  but  they  got  no  redress  for  the  injury  and 
insult,  that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  Where  the  ^  magtianiroity  **  of 
Georgia  was  now,  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  case  of  the  missionaries, 
We  leave  to  tbe  determination  of  others. 

What,  then,  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  expatriation  of  the  Cherokees? 
Deadly  feuds  among  them«  executions  and  murdersL  These  have  but  b^gun, 
and  how  or  where  they  will  end,  are  events  hidden  in  the  future.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  principal  men  who  sold  their  counny.  Major  Ridge,  his  son, 
John  Ridffe^  Elias  Boudinot,*  and  others,  have  been  executed  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  of  the  Cherokees,  for  their  wickedness  in  violating  the  most  vital 
of  their  rights  and  their  Constitution.  Who  could  have  expected  any  thing 
difierent  from  those  Indians  ?    They  had  been  induced  to  form  a  code  of 

*  He,  it  it  believed,  it  (he  tmae  who  wu  eduealed  at  tbe  Mittionarv  tebool  at  Cornwall,  hi 
Coooecticuly  aad  who,  about  18S5,  married'a  white  lady,  Harriet  R.  Gold,  of  that  village. 
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Iaw8  many  yeara  aco  by  Washington  and  Jefieraon,  and  to  live  noder  the 
operation  of  tlioae  lawa  until,  in  1830,  they  were  forced  to  abandon  them  by 
the  interference  of  Georgia. 

It  had  been  an  old  standing  law  among  the  Cherokees,  as  well  as  among 
the  Creeks,  **  that  if  any  persons  or  person  should  sell  any  lands  by  treaty, 
without  the  authority  of  the  nation,  the^  should  be  punished  with  death." 
In  \83Qj  this  law  was  brought  up  in  their  legislature,  and  confirmed  as  the 
law  of  the  land.  John  Ridge  himself  brought  it  forward,  and  Elias  Boudinot, 
editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  published  it  It  was  a  Jaw  before  letters 
were  known  among  the  Cherokees,  and  was  first  printed,  we  believe,  in  1829. 

Having  seen  the  Cherokees  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi,  if  we  would 
pursue  -their  history  we  most  follow  them  into  that  region ;  but  at  best  we 
can  know  but  little  about  their  afiUra  now,  the  intercourse  between  them 
and  intelligent  white  men  having,  from  their  remote  situation,  become  unfiv- 
quent  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1838  the  business  of  emigration  was 
completed,  and  this  was  no  sooner  effected  hut  the  white  inhabitants  IxMtier- 
ing  on  Arkansas  began  to  express  great  alarm,  believing  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  spread  destruction  among  them.  But  their  fears 
were  without  any  foundation ;  the  Cherokees  having  found  enough  to  do  for 
several  months  to  prepare  shelters  for  themselves  and  families.  Yet  amidst 
their  buRy  preparations  of  this  sort,  to  pacify  their  white  neighbors,  they  con* 
vened  the  nation  in  a  great  council,  in  which  it  was  solemnly  protested  that 
all  reports  which  had  been  circulated  of  their  hostile  intentions  towards  the 
whites  were  without  foundation,  and  utterly  false. 

The  next  matter  of  moment  took  place  in  June  of  last  year,  1839.  Thie 
was  no  less  l;han  the  murder  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Ridge,  or  treaty 
party.  Of  the  parties  into  which  the  Cherokees  were  divided  an  account 
has  been  given.  It  appears  tliat  from  the  time  the  Ridges,  father  and  son, 
and  their  followers  executed  the  trea^  of  New  £chota  with  Schermerhom. 
their  lives  were  forfeited  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  part  of  the  nation,  and 
they  only  waited  a  favorable  time  to  put  their  resolution  in  execution.  It  is 
not  our  ii»tention  to  justify  the  executions  of  which  we  are'  now  to  give  a 
narration,  for  be  it  remembered,  that  we  protest  against  taking  human  life 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  firmly  believe  that  a  conununity  is 
vastly  more  injured  than,  benefited  by  the  practice  of  that  law  of  retaliating 
murder  with  murder. 

It  is  matter  of  historical  record,  that  the  Ridges,  Boudinot,  Bell,  Rogers, 
and  others,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  very  suddenly  changed 
their  minds  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  removal.  They  were  as  forward  as 
Mr.  Ross,  or  any  of  that  party,  in  protesting  against  the  acts  of  Georgia,  and 
as  much  opposed  to  making  any  treaty  of  sale  of  their  country,  up  to  the 
time  of  8  certain  mission  of  Schermerhom,  as  any  of  the  nation.  Therefore 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  Ross  party  were  surprised  at  their  suddenly  coming 
out  and  advocating  an  opposite  course.  They  were  immediately  aconsed  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  whether  true  or  not,  the  party  that  remained 
firm,  believed  them  guilty ;  and  the  most  ^e  ean  say  concerning  their  con- 
duct is,  there  were  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  against  them. 

Our  information  of  the  massacre  of  Ridge  and  others  is  very  indirect, 
though  circumstantial,  and  is  as  follows :  Whep  it  became  known  to  Ross 
that  the  lives  of  certain  chiefs  were  to  be  taken,  he  used  all  the  means  at  his 
command  to  prevent  it  But  a  partv  collected,  and  on  Saturday,  the  32d  of 
June,  the  executioners,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  went  to  the  house  of 
John  Ridge  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  was  up,  and  took  him  from  his 
bed,  and  murdered  him  in  a  manner  too  savage  to  relate ;  treating  his  lifeless 
body  with  all  the  indignity  of  ancient  barbarians.  They  next  proceeded  in 
pursuit  of  Major  Ridge,  his  fiither,  who  bad  the  day  before  set  out  to  visit 
some  friends  in  Van  Buren,  Arkansas^  He  was  overtaken  near  the  foot  of 
Boston  Mountain,  about  35  miles  from  his  place  of  destination,  and  there  shot 
from  his  horse,  and  died  without  hardly  knowing  why  he  had  been  thus 
savagely  dealt  with.  Thus  fell  Major  Ridffe  in  the  sixty-fifUi  year  of  his  age, 
and  his  son  at  the  age  of  thirty^seven.  Of  the  circumstances  of  the  death 
of  Boudinot,  CoL  Bcul,  and  two  or  three  others,  we  are  not  informed. 
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Bfa|or  Ridge  once  executed  a  chief  for  an  act  of  much  more  doubtfbl 
atrocity  than  that  for  which  he  now  felL  In  1806|  the  noted  orator  DonBi.B- 
HEAD  was  charged,  with  others,  with  the  important  business  of  makinff  a 
treaty,  at  Tellico,  vrith  the  United  States,  for  a  tract  of  land  to  accommodate 
the  seat  of  government  of  Tennessee,  and  for  ''the  first  island  in  the  Ten- 
nessee, above  the  mouth  of  Clinch."  In  this  business,  Chuquacuttague,  or 
Doublehead,  was  charged  with  bribeiy ;  yet  nothing  was  done  about  it  by 
the  nation,  and  he  went  unpunished ;  but  in  1817  he  was  again  guil^,  and 
was  followed  by  Major  Ridge  and  othen,  and  in  the  tavern  of  one  Mlntosh. 
in  the  evening,  was  fidlen  upon  and  shot  by  the  hand  of  Rid^.  He  escaped 
with  a  desperate  woimd,  and  was  for  a  short  time  secreted  m  a  neighboring 
dwelling,  but  his  pursuers  found  him,  and  an  Indian  named  Saunders,  one  of 
Ridge's  company,  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  his  head,  which  finished  the  exe- 
cution. This  W8S  near  the  agency  in  Calhoun.  Doublehead  had  himself 
killed  a  man  in  his  way  thither,  for  charging  him  with  the  crime  for  which 
be  suffered.  This  execution  is  mentioned  to  show  that  Ridffe  was  well 
aware  that  he  had  forfeited  his  life  by  what  he  bad  done  at  New  £chota. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Ths  SsmFOLB  War  Resumbd— iVirlAcr  oeeoiort  of  the  eauusM  of  the  war^—JfU' 
wurauM  eases  of  gross  innosUum-^Bad  eonduU  ^  govermmeiU  q/ieers^-^  new 
treaty  of  removal  urgei-^  dspudaiion  visits  the  west — Their  report — Jlnotksr  treaty 
— Speeches  of  the  ekirfs-^Examimation  of  the  policy  ^  the  govermmsHt^  relative  to 
a  removal  of  the  ladians — Charaeter  rfbordarers — Review  of  the  manner  treaties 
of  sale  were  proewedr—  The  president  angry  at  the  Indians*  presumptUm — Barbarous 
treatment  of  three  Mickasaukies, 

**  Let  then  eome  with  the  pipe ;  we  will  tread  it  to  daet, 
And  our  arrowe  of  war  ■hall  ne'er  noalder  with  met ; 
Let  them  come  with  their  hoata }  to  the  desert  weMl  flee. 
And  the  drought  and  the  fkmine  our  helpers  shall  he.'* — rixa. 

The  events  of  the  Seminole  war  have  astonished  all  to  whom  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  has  extended.  And  the  astonishment  has  been  as  varied  ss 
the  wilds  of  Florida  are  represented,  by  those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been 
to  serve  there  a^inst  their  fellow-men.  As  this  war  progressed,  we  wrote 
down  its  events  m  detail,  as  we  have  lonff  been  wont  to  do  of  all  occurrences 
relating  to  the  Indians,  but  froi^  the  conflicting  statements,  purporting  to  be 
from  die  theatre  of  their  enactment,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
arriving  at  fiicts  and  dates. 

Nobody  could  have  been  much  surprised  that  a  war  in  Florida  should 
break  out,  if  they  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  caused 
it,  nor  could  they  have  been  much  surprised,  that  a  hundred  men  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  country  should  have  been  beset  and  slain,  leaving  none  to  carry 
the  tidings  of  such  disaster.  Our  onlv  surprise  is,  that  the  work  had  not 
been  done  in  a  more  savage  manner ;  that  even  one  could  escape  by  feiffning 
death;  and  that  a  monument  only  of  ashes  of  the  slain  had  not  marked  the 
place  where  they  fell    These  things  astonish  us,  not  the  war  itself 

We  had  supposed,  like  eveiy  body  else,  that  there  could  be  but  a  single 
campaign,  when  it  was  known  that  the  Indians  had  resisted  in  good  earnest ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  power  of  the  United  States  set  aj(ainst  a  single 
comer  of  a  territory  surrounded  with  every  advantage  for  warhke  operations, 
we  could  form  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  poor  Indians  would  be 
crushed  almost  at  a  single  Mow;  and  it  was  not  until  two  distinguished 
generals  had  shown  that  the  Seminole  was  not  to  be  despised,  that  the  war 
with  him  became  matter  of  serious  consideration  at  the  seat  of  government 
But  of  these  afiairs  we  have  already  said  as  much  as  was  necessary. 

In  bringing  down  the  events  of  this  war  to  its  conclusion,  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  to  detail  some  affiiirs  from  the  beginning  of  it,  which  we 
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haye  not  noticed;  having  closed  our  account  in  the  ■ummer  of  1836^  many 
&ct8  and  doeumeDts  have  since  come  to  hand  which  could  not  then  be 
known,  and  which  throw  much  new  light  on  the  subject,  aa  well  as  fumiab 
much  new  and  iiuportant  matter.* 

Of  the  origin  of  the  late  Seminole  war,  such  facta  only  have  been  given  aa 
were  known  to  the  writer  at  the  earliest  period  of  it  We  have  now  addi- 
tional sources  laid  open,  and  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  draw  from 
them. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  and  irksome  to  read,  the  half  of  what  might 
be  gathered  of  the  robberies  and  enormities  committed  by  infionous  while 
villains  in  Indian  borders ;  and  it  is  equally  insufferable  to  read  of  the  manner 
that  JT79TICB  is  there  trodden  under  root  by  bodies  bearing  the  name  of  eoivl 
Law  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  white  man,  and  consequentiv  justice  is  oe 
dweller  in  such  bodies.  Indians  cannot  testi^  in  cases  to  whioh  they  are  a 
party,  and  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  deoisioB  their  lemrmd 
guardians  pronounocf 

One  Col  Humphmfa  was  for  some  time  Indian  agent  in  Florida.  In  eon* 
sequence  of  this  man's  vociferous  avowal  of  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Indians,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lesislative  council  of 
Florida.  Thus  much  for  urging  that  negro  claims  should  be  setded  in  the 
territory,  instead  of  their  being  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Now  such  suits  could  be  disposed  of  with  perfect  eaae, 
because  no  Indian  could  have  a  hearing  except  againai  hit  ot0n  peopU.  Some 
notorious  scoundrel  had  sold  negroes  to  CoL  Humphreys,  which  belonged  to 
a  Seminole  woman  named  CWdbeofcotso.  He  bought  them  after  appKcation 
had  been  made  to  him  as  agent,  by  their  owner,  for  their  recovery,  of  that 
very  villain !  Nevertheless,  he  promised  to  exert  himself  for  their  restontion. 
He  afterwards  said  he  bought  them  to  pretfeni  their  behag  sent  to  CharlestMi. 
Some  of  the  negroes  that  were  young  when  the  transfer  took  place,  having 
grown  old  enough  to  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  case,  went 
back  voluntarily  to  their  real  mistress ;  and  the  double-dealer  HrnnfkrtyM  had 
the  audacity  to  apply  to  agent  Thompson  for  his  interference  that  he  might 
have  them  again.  Thompson  had  independence  and  honesty  enough  not  to 
comply,  the  mcts  beinff  so  strong  in  fiivor  of  CWdbeedbtoa,  Imt  referred  Ihmr 
phmfBy  together  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  to  the  decision  of  government 

.Ajiother  man  was  employed  by  a  certain  Indian  woman  for  the  recovery 
of  negroea  She  save  lum,  as  he  told  her,  a  power  of  attorney  for  that  pur- 
pose. She  soon  found  that,  instead  of  a  power  of  anomey,  ahe  had  given 
nim  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  her  negroes !!!!!!! 

On  another  occasion,  the  chief  MUamomf  requested  an  individual  to  draw  a 
form  of  writing  for  him,  which  soon  aiter  proved  to  be  a  conveyance  oi  a 
valuable  tract  of  land !  * 

A  black,  named  Abraham^  who  has  figured  larsely  in  the  war,  wbb  basely 
robbed  by  one  of  the  white  border  fraternity.  The  fellow  owed  MnAam  a 
large  amount  of  money,  |;ot  his  receipt  for  it  under  pretence  that  it  was  a 
certificate  that  he  owed  hun,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  sent  t9  Wash- 
ington before  he  could  pay  him !  These  are  a  few  of  the  abominations  daily 
practised  by  individuals ;  and  we  shall  now  pass  to  others,  in  which  the  gov* 
emment  itself  becomes  implicated. 

We  have  spoken  plainly  of  the  treaty  of  Paine's  Landing,  in  the  early  part 
of  our  history  of  this  war ;  but  as  new  fects  have  since  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge, it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  examination  here.    It  must  he  re- 


•  There  were  published  in  the  year  18S6  three  histones  of  the  Florida  war.  The  first  was 
by  Mr.  Cohen,  the  second  by  a  late  "  staff  officer,"  and  the  third  by  "  a  lieuleiiaut  of  the  left 
winff."  All  three  of  them  seem  to  be  very  well  done,  but  that  by  Mr.  W.  Potter,  ("  a  late 
ataff  officer/M  if  I  mistake  not  the  gentleman,  is  far  the  most  valuable  to  the  historian.  To 
these  works  I  sladly  recur,  and  tender  here  the  authors  my  acknowledgments  for  the  uae  I 
have  made  of  the  facu  contained  in  their  pages.  Ncoa  of  them  had  appeared  when  my  work 
was  published,  and  hepce  I  could  not  profit  by  them  in  my  previous  ecTitioos.  But  for  these 
last  tave  years  of  the  war  I  have  had  to  gather  my  materials  from  the  **  tfaogfaad  and  one" 
reports  of  the  day. 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  Gen.  ThomptoiiM  speech  to  the  Indians  at  a  coviefl 
la  Oet.  18Siy  in  wUob  Ke  plainly  holds  the  saaie  language  to  Ihem. 
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membered  that  by  the  treaty  of  Camp  Moultrie,  fl8  September,  1893,)  Htm 
Seminoles  had  secured  to  them  an  annuity  of  ^000  for  20  yean,  and  they 
were  to  remove  within  certain  boundaries  described  by  the  treaty,  embracing 
a  tract  of  land  of  near  5,000,000  acres.  No  sooner  had  they  removed  within 
this  tract,  than  white  men  intruded  themselves  amon^  them,  and  committed 
violence  on  the  persons  of  several  Indians.  Nor  is  this  an  Indian  story ;— it 
was  so  represented  by  the  agent  to  Gov.  JOwniI,  and  without  the  least  reason 
for  the  outrage.  What  was  done  ?  Why,  the  agent  said  he  had  left  a  notice 
with  a  ma^strate  to  have  the  o^nders  ioamed  off  of  the  reaervation  in  one  dmf 
from  the  tune  the  notice  ^undd  he  served.  Thus,  instead  of  seizing  at  once 
upon  the  villains,  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  ihey  are  mildly  ar&ed  off  of 
the  hidUm^  lands  in  one  day  I  What  right  had  such  depredators  to  any  better 
treatment  than  is  afforded  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  ?  Yet  we  hear 
of  no  retaliadon  by  the  Indians.  They  had  no  newspapers  in  which  to  circu* 
late  accounts  of  Mar  wrongs  and  sufferings; — ^these  are  the  magnifying  glasses 
of  the  bad  white  men. 

At  the  same  time,  petition  after  petition  was  got  up  among  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Florida,  and  sent  in  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  setting 
forth  the  wrongs  they  were  daily  sufiering  from  the  Indians  in  various  shapes, 
and  urging  an  earlier  removal  than  the  former  treaty  specified.  We  do  not 
presume  iKit  that  Indians  did  sometimes  infringe  upon  tneir  white  neighbon^ 
and  were  often  found  hunting  and  fishing  beyond  the  line  of  the  treaty.  This 
is  not  denied;  and  the  affiur  at  Hogtown  m  Alachua  county,  already  men^ 
tioned,  is  an  instance.  Whether  these  petitions  began  to  flow  in  before  Gen. 
Jaekion  was  president,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  if  theV  did,  President  Adams 
knew  what  to  do  with  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  late  president  had  not 
been  long  in  the  chair  of  state,  when  he  made  known  his  willingness  that  an- 
other arran^ment  might  be  made  with  the  Indians,  and  appointed  Col.  OadS' 
den  to  cbnfer  with  them,  to  see  what  could  be  done.  It  iiappened  that  this 
was  the  most  fovorable  time  that  could  have  been  fixed  upon,  namely,  the 
spring  of  1632,  for  such  conference,  because  the  cro|>s  of  the  Indians  had  been 
cut  on^  and  they  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon  starvation ;  hence  thev  were 
ready  to  hear  any  propositions  which  promised  them  immediate  reliei  CoL 
Gadsden  visited  Jmamopy,  and  on  the  8  April  had  an  interview  with  him,  in 
which  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  persuading  him  that  his  condition, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  people,  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  removal  to  the 
fruitful  west  Micanopy  said,  however,  mat  he  would  defer  treating  at  that 
time,  as  his  men  were  dispersed  upon  their  yearly  hunting  tours,  and  many 
of  them  150  or  200  miles  off;  but  that  he  would  collect  them  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  then  they  would  consider  the  matter  together,  for  he  wished  them 
all  to  hear  what  their  fother,  the  president,  had  to  say  to  them.  Accordingly, 
the  8  May  following  wqp  fixed  upon  for  the  day  of  council,  and  Paine's  Land* 
lag  the  place  of  the  meeting.    • 

Agreeably  to  arrangement,  the  parties  met  on  the  8  of  May,  1833,  and  on 
the  following  day,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  such  chiefi  and  head  men  as  were 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  fifteen.    Of  the  small  number  of  chiefs  who  ex- 
ecuted this  ^reat  treaty,  we  have  before  renuurked,  and  we  have  also  noted  its 
chief  conditions.    It  is  said  that  the  agent  had  much  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
Indians  to  any  terms,  touching  a  removal ;  and  they  finally  signed  only  a  con- 
ditional treaty,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  which  stipulated  that  a  deputation 
of  some  competent  chiefs  of  their  own  should  visit  the  proposed  country  to 
which  they  were  to  remove,  and  if^  when  they  returned,  and  reported  the  re- 
sult of  their  observations  to  the  nation,  it  should  then  be  thouffht  advisable, 
they  would  remove  from  Florida.    The  chiefe  sent  out  upon  mis  imjiortant 
embassy,  were  seven  in  number,  and  their  names  were  as  follows:  John 
Hicks,  representing  Sam  Jones,  (Apiaca,  Abica,  Ar])iucki,  &c.);  JuMPEa,who 
afterwards  fought  in  the  bloody  battle  at  Okeechubee  Lake,  in  which  139  whites 
were  killed  and  wounded;  Nehautbvlo,  representing  Black  Dirt;  Holata 
Ehathla,  Coa  Hadjo,  (Alligator);  Charles  Emathla,  Ya-Ha-Hadjo,  (Mad 
Wolf);  and  Mraham,  a  negro,  who  accompanied  the  deputation  as  inter- 
preter. 
What  means  were  taken  to  cause  these  chiefi  or  agents  to  express  their 
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entire  approoation  of  the  country  they  had  examined,  I  will  not  nndeitakie  to 
say,  but  certain  it  ia  they  did  sign  a  writing,  in  which  they  say,  **We,  the  un- 
dersigned, Seminole  chiefs,  express  ourselves  well  satisfied  with  the  country 
exaramed  by  us,  and  we  do  agree  to  remove  as  soon  as  govenunent  wiU 
make  the  necessary  arrangements,"  &c  How  much  they  really  understood 
of  this  writing,  before  thev  signed  it,  is  pretty  clearly  shown  by  what  they 
themselves  say  to  agent  TnonmBonj  when  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ment  to  remove;  and  from  tne  same  source  it  will  be  likewise  seen  how 
much  they  understood  of  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  All  that  can  now  be 
said  is,  that  if  they  understood  what  they  were  signing,  when  they  expressed 
their  satis&ction  with  the  country  to  which  the  nation  was  to  remove,  they 
entirely  transcended  the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  their  countiymen. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  Paine's  Landing  a  treatv  viras  made, 
which  stipulated  that  all  the  Seminoles  should,  in  three  years  thereafler,  re- 
move fix»m  the  country,  under  certain  conditions,  vet  it  is  well  known  that 
it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  that  the  chiefii  could  be  persuaded  to  execute 
it,  even  under  its  expressed  contingencies.  On  this  matter,  we  will  hear  the 
United  States  commissioner,  CoL  Gadmienj  who  procured  the  treaty  to  be  ex- 
ecuted. In  his  communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  he  says,  *<  There  is  a 
condition  prefixed  to  the  agreement,  without  assenting  to  which,  the  Florida 
Indians  most  potitivdy  refiised  to  negotiate  for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mia- 
sissippL  Even  with  the  condition  aimexed,  there  was  a  reluctance,  (which 
witli  some  difficulty  was  overcome,)  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  bind  them- 
selves by  any  stipulations,  before  a  knowledge  of  &cts  and  ciroumstancea 
would  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  dispo- 
sition the  government  of  the  United  States  vrished  to  make  of  them.  They 
were  finally  induced^  however,  to  assent  to  the  agreement"  By  **  agreement,** 
does  CoL  Ciadaden  refer  to  the  treaty  itself  or  to  a  separate  writing,  forwarded 
to  the  war  office  with  the  treaty  ? 

We  have  questioned  the  manner  by  which  the  Indian  oommissionerB*  sig- 
natures were  obtained  to  a  certain  certificate,  acknowledjpng  their  satiBfiM;tio& 
of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  By  another  wntin^,  they  have  been 
made  to  express  approbation  of,  ana  even  afifection  for,  Maj.  Phaganj  one  of 
the  government  agents  who  accompanied  them  on  that  journey.  It  sbaQ 
now  be  shown  that  these  papers  speak  a  very  different  lanffuage  from  that 
spoken  by  the  chiefs  before  their  accusers,  in  open  council,  afterwards.  The 
council  here  alluded  to,  viras  held  at  the  Seminole  agency,  immediately  aAer 
the  ratification  of  the  treatv  of  Paine's  Landinc  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, viz.,  in  October,  1834.*  It  was  openecf  by  Gen.  T^bomJMon,  in  whose 
speech  we  find  these  words :  **  You  aUme  have  the  right  to  dtade  vMhtr  yvw 
wiU  wxtxi  the  invitation^  or  not;  it  is  leftj  aa  it  thmM  &e,  enicreJy  oMmoL  tffitt 
yoti,  cma  no  penon  hui  yowroelveB  has  ami  right  to  ocof  ^v  AaU  or  mail  not  ac- 
cede to  the  froponHonJ'  Thus  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  chiefs  had  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  of  the  country,  a  matter  of  much  greater  moment 
nad  been  left  open  to  negotiation.    We  will  now  hear  the  chiefs : — 

MicANOPT  rose  and  said,  **  When  we  \  were  at  Camp  Moultrie,  we  made  a 
treaty ;  and  we  were  to  be  paid  our  annuity  for  twenty  years.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

Jvunptr^  since  so  celebrated  in  the  war,  and  a  leader  in,  it  is  said,  the  mas- 
sacre at  Fort  Mimms,  next  spoke:  "At  Camp  Moultrie  we  were  told  that  all 
difficulties  should  be  buried  tor  20  years,  from  the  date  of  the  treaty  then  and 


*  hy  the  usafics  of  civilized  nations,  the  Indians  were  onder  no  obli^tion  to  abide  by  the 
Uvaty  of  Paine's  Landing,  for  it  was  two  years  aAer  it  was  concluded  before  congress  ratified 
it;  and  aU  treaties  mMtt  be  ratified  in  a  reasonable  time— but  any  time  muH  answer  lor 
Indians. 

i  The  Creeks,  already  removed  to  the  west,  bad  invited  <the  Seminoles  to  settle  among 
them  promiscuously :  and  it  seems  the  chiefs  had  given  encouragement  that  they  would,  when 
all  the  nei^boring  Indians  bad  made  peace  with  them.  It  will  be  necessary  thai  this  &cl 
be  borne  m  mind  by  the  reader. 

X  He  was  among  the  signers  of  that  treaty.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  earlier,  that  Mi- 
CAHOPT  is  grandson  to  the  distinguished  Kiso  Faihx,  and  that  his  father's  name  was  Sx* 
oorrxs. 
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there  made.  Before  the  90  years  were  out,  we  made  a  treaty  at  Fame's  Land- 
inff.  We  were  told  we  might  go  and  aee  the  land,  but  that  we  were  not 
oluiged  to  remove.  When  we  saw  the  country,  we  said  nothing,  but  the 
whites  that  went  with  us  made  itf  9ign  our  iumda  to  a  faper^  which  you  tiot« 
»mf  signified  our  consent  to  remove ;  but  we  thought  the  paper  said  only  diat 
MPe  mtd  tko  Umdy  and  when  we  returned,  our  nation  would  decide  upon 
removaL  We  had  no  authority  to  do  more.  My  people  cannot  say  they  will 
go.  We  are  not  willing  to  ga  If  their  tongues  say  yes,  their  hearts  cry  no, 
and  call  them  liars.  l%e  country  to  which  you  invite  us  is  surrounded  by 
hostile  neighbors,  and  although  it  mav  produce  good  fiiiit,  the  fruit  of  a  bad 
neighborhood  is  blood,  that  spoils  the  land,  and  a  fire  that  dries  up  the  brooks. 
When  in  the  west  I  said  to  the  agent,  <  You  say  the  Seminoles  are  roguu^  but  | 
you  wish  to  bring  us  among  worse  roguOy  that  we  may  be  destroyed  by  them.' 
Did  the  V  not  steu  our  horses,  and  were  not  some  of  us  obliged  to  return  with 
our  packs  upon  our  own  backs  ?  " 

Chaklss  Ebcathia  was  no  firiend  to  a  removal  at  this  time,  but  subse* 
quently  consented  to  go,  and  having,  with  three  daughters,  gone  to  Camp 
King,  about  the  26  November,  1835,  to  make  arrangements  fbr  bringing  in 
bib  cattle,  on  his  return  Mras  set  upon  and  shot  down  in  the  wa^,  a  little  in 
advance  of  hie  daughters.  Nine  balls  were  found  in  him,  and  it  is  said  the 
deed  was  done  by  Chcioia  and  some  others  of  the  M ickasauky  tribe.*^  He 
spoke  as  follows:  ** Our  old  speaker  was  IEck$, f  He  is  dead,  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  his  wordsL  I  was  not  at  the  treatv  of  Moultrie  Creek.  It  was  not 
made  by  children.  QrteA  nytn  made  it,  and  it  is  sacred.  By  it  we  were  to 
receive  the  annuity  for  20  years,  t  and  to  enjoy  the  lands  therein  defined* 
The  time  has  not  expired ;  when  it  does,  it  is  time  enough  to  make  a  now  bar- 
cain.  Our  father  has  often  said  to  me  that  he  loves  his  children — they  love 
him.  When  a  man  is  at  home,  and  has  his  things  about  him,  he  sees  that 
himself  and  fiunily  depend  upon  them.  He  thinks  of  these  things  when  he 
leaves  home.  My  young  men  and  family  are  all  around  me.  Should  I  go 
west,  I  should  kise  many  on  the  way.  A  weak  man  cannot  get  there,  the 
&tigue  would  be  so  great  None  but  strong  people  can  ^  I  am  an  Indian. 
There  is  none  but  uidian  blood  in  mk.  The  agont,  Major  Phagan,  thai  toerU 
wiUi  tUjion  sum  ofmoiont paodons.  He  quarrdkd  wiih  nsontke  wtw,  and  after 
we  got  there.  If  He  had  done  hie  duty,  all  would  have  ended  welL  If  i  know  mv 
heart,  I  speak  true.  If  I  dififer  fix>m  the  agent,  he  is  a  free  man,  and  can  talk 
as  he  pleases.  I  hope  his  talk  will  bring  all  things  right,  so  that  we  may  all 
live  together  hereafter  in  friendship." 

HoLATA  EifATHLA  ssid:  **The  horses  that  were  stolen  firom  us  by  the 
Cherokees,  when  we  were  viewing  the  country  in  the  west,  were  never 
restored  to  u&  We  told  the  agent  the  land  was  good,  but  the  people  were 
bad.  We  saw  them  bring  scalps  to  the  garrison.  We  had  a  meeting  with 
JliPhUoeh,  §  He  told  us  that  among  all  their  neighbors  they  had  peace ;  that 
he  and  CoL  Arhudde  were  to  send  out  to  have  a  treaty  of  {leace  with  all  the 
Spanish  Indians,  and  when  that  was  done,  a  report  of  it  was  to  be  sent  to 
lyashington.  I  am  sick.  I  cannot  say  all  I  want  to  say.  I  want  to  talk 
coolly,  and  tell  the  truth  in  all  things.  They  promised  to  send  word  to  us 
when  peace  was  made  with  all  the  fiidians  west  of  the  great  river.**  It  had 
been  now  about  three  ^ears,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  news  of  a  treaty 
had  reached  the  Semmoles ;  therefore  could  it  be  expected  they  should  be 

*  Here  is  a  slicjit  discrepancy  between  this  and  our  former  relation,  (p.  Tt,)  occasioned  hy 
a  eompatieoii  of  Vohen  ana  WtUiami.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  from  the  several  printed 
Tersiohs  of  the  speeches  of  the  chieis  oo  this  occasion,  I  have  drawn  these. 

t  He  was  a  signer  of  the  treaty  of  Camp  Moultrie,  and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  machinations  of  Jumper  in  1825;  and  that  although  Micandpy  was  considered  the  chief 
of  chiefs,  vet  HickM  was  much  the  greatest  man.  Hext  he  is  sometimes  called,  and  to  the 
treaty  of  Moaltrie  bis  name  is  written  Tokoae  Mathla. 

X  Mr.  Williaois  had  probably  not  read  that  treaty,  as  he  intimates  that  it  stipolated  diet  the 
l&diaos  were  lo  rewumt  at  the  end  of  SO  years.  The  treaty  says>  Dothing  about  a  reoBOvaL 
(only  on  to  their  5,000,000  acres,)  bat  stipulates  that  an  annuity  shall  be  paid  them  for  SO 
years,  

%  ChUbfM^haoth,  eoo  of  Gen.  W,  M^hioth,  execated  for  treasoo  by  his  own  people. 
Bee  p.  54  of  tfaii  book. 
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willine  to  go  before  peace  was  established  ?    This  connderatioii  alone 
enough  to  fiiave  causea  a  delay  on  the  part  of  the  govemment 

The  agent  had  opened  the  conference  With  mild  language,  but  he  now 
waxed  wroth,  and  said  many  hard  things  to  the  chiefs ;  accused  one  of  lying 
and  another  of  duplicity,  and  closed  by  threatenings.  Still  the  chiefs  dis- 
covered but  little  irritation,  and  signified  only  that  they  should  remain  firm  m 
their  resolution.  In  one  of  the  speeches  which  Charks  EmdOda  made  at  this 
council,  there  occurs  this  passage :  **  The  ajsent  told  us  yesterday  we  did  not 
talk  to  the  point  1  have  nothing  to  say  di&rent  fit>m  what  I  have  said.  At 
Paine's  Landins  the  whiiesforua  U8  into  tht  trea^.  I  was  there.  I  agreed  to 
go  west,  and  did  ga  I  went  in  a  vessel,  and  it  made  me  nck«  The  Indians 
and  the  whites  have  shed  no  blood.  They  stole  things  fiom  each  other. 
Thev  agreed  at  Paine's  Landing,  that  if  blood  should  be  seen  in  the  path,  to 
think  it  was  because  a  person  had  snagged  his  foot" 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  general  government  of  a  removal  of  the  Indians 
is  most  unquestionably  the  worst,  both  for  the  whites  as  well  as  the  Indians, 
that  could  have  been  devised.  It  is  next  to  a  system  of  deliberate  murder. 
To  cast  one  strange  tribe  upon  another  is  but  to  put  weapons  into  their 
hands,  and  in  the  language  of  Teeumidtj  ^  to  cry  stuboy."  Their  pensions 
and  other  effects  draw  among  them  fi!t>m  the  whites  the  vilest  of  knaves, 
many  of  whom  are  obliged  to  fiy  their  own  country  for  crimes  of  the  darkest 
hue.  It  matters  not,  say  many,  so  long  as  it  is  out  of  our  sight  and  hearing. 
Is  this  the  manner  a  parent  should  treat  his  children  ? — Send  them  forth  into 
the  world  before  they  have  been  instructed  in  correct  principles,  and  thim 
abandon  them  to  the  haunts  of  criminals  and  vile  seducers?  Had  not  the 
authors  of  this  policy  foresight  enough  to  discern,  that  in  a  very  fow  years 
tribes  so  removed  would  be  agaiii  surrounded  by  their  own  people  ?  That 
the  cry  would  affain  and  again  be  raised  against  their  vicinity — that  in  the 
very  nature  of  tne  case  there  andd  be  no  other  result,  so  long  as  a  solitanr 
Incuan  remained  on  the  continent  ?  To  vmte  essays  in  proof  of  this  result 
is  the  same  as  to  write  an  elabonte  treatise  in  the  vrinter  to  prove  that 
summer  would  return.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  let 
them  remain  in  their  own  country,  where  it  were  easy  to  protect  them,  easy 
to  provide  against  their  contamination,  by  keeping  out  unprincipled  people 
from  among  them !  how  much  easier  they  could  have  been  instructed!  how 
much  easier  that  author  of  all  iniquity,  (spuituous  liquors,)  had  been  kept  fit>m 
among  them !  But  what  are  we  to  expect  fiom  a  govemment,  when  the  heads 
who  comoose  it  think  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  the  means  by  which 
they  shall  retain  thoir  places,  and  serve  those  looking  to  them  for  rewards  for 
then-  servile  machinations,  who  have  contributed  largest  to  place  them  there  ? 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Auams,  the  elder  and  younger — to  their  eternal 
honor  be  it  remembered--advocated  no  such  policy.  How  can  it  be  but  that 
the  Indians  on  our  borders  should  be  bad  ?  It  is  true  with  regard  to  a  numer- 
ous class  of  them,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  many  honest  people  suppose, 
who  have  never  dwelt  on  a  border.    As  a  fiiir  Ulustration  of  this  fiict,  I  will 

Sive  in  the  testimony  of  a  gendeman  firom  New  England,  with  whom  I  m^t 
welling  upon  an  Indian  border,  and  in  the  midst  of  both  Lidians  and  whites. 
I  first  (juestioned  him  with  respect  to  the  general  character  and  conduct  of 
the  white  inhabitants.  His  answers  were  just  what  I  supposed  they  would 
be.  I  inquired  first  about  the  whites,  that  he  might  not  think  me  particuhiriy 
firiendly  to  the  Indians.  But  when  I  inquired  concerning  the  latter,  his  answer 
was,  "They  are  the  only  cwU  people  here." 

The  complaints  of  the  white  man  are  carried,  as  it  were,  **  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,''  while  that  of  the  poor  Indian  is  drowned  in  the  tempest  A  clamw 
is  raised  on  a  fit>ntier,  and  commissioners  are  despatched  to  buv  the  Indian's 
landa  He  is  bewildered  with  the  parade,  ostentation,  and  folse  show  of 
greatness  displayed  before  him.  He  puts  confidence  in  what  the  agents  of 
govemment  tell  him,  and  accedes  to  their  vrisbes.  Still  he  occupies  his 
country— but  very  soon  learns  that  it  is  not  Ai»,— that  he  has  sold  it,— and 
must  now  leave  it  forever!  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  realize 
what  he  has  done.  He  sees,  too  late,  that  he  has  done  what  he  had  no  iniention 
^  doing. 
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It  18  certainly  true  that  the  people  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alaboma, 
expressed  great  satisfiiction  at  the  anticipated  relief  to  he  realized  when  the 
Indians  should  be  sent  from  their  borders  beyond  the  MississippL  But  are 
not  these  very  Indians  set  down  in  the  immediate  vicinity  ot  other  white 
people?  Whence  then  comes  the  benefit  to  the  Indians:  and  whence  the 
oenefits  to  the  whites,  too,  in  the  end?  Look  at  the  case  any  way,  and  I  see 
no  point  of  utility  gained  to  either  party.  But  there  is  a  consideration  about 
which  I  have  heard  very  little  said.  It  is  the  consideration  that  the  frontier 
states  and  territories  have  but  few  votes  in  a  presidential  election,  while  those 
from  which  the  Indians  are  removed  have  many.  Now  how  much  this  adds 
to  the  jusHee  of  removing  Indians  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge.  Is  it  not 
preposterous  in  the  highest  degree  to  relieve  a  thousand  individuals  in 
Georgia  by  taking  away  the  Indians  from  among  them,  and  setting  them 
down  in  Arkansas,  where  they  can  be  in  the  way  of  but  a  hundred  people  ? 
Thus  because  one  state  can  make  more  noise  than  another,  its  clamors  must 
be  hushed  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  cries  of  distress  have  already 
reached  the  ears  of  the  distant  north,  from  the  south-east  border,  and  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  see,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  cries 
will  be  redoubled,  and  demand  as  much  from  the  government,  and  with  as 
much  authority  as  has  already  been  done  by  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
sippi, or  Alabama. 

The  general  government  has  anticipated  a  state  of  things  upon  the  border, 
which  might  require  no  inconsiderable  militaiv  force  to  restrain ;  and  hence 
the  late  attempt  to  provide  a  standing  army.  And  some  have  shrewdly  said, 
that,  as  its  omcers  would  all  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  officers  and  men  to  be  voters  too,  he  had  attempted  to  seize  an- 
other leading-etring  of  power  to  continue  him  in  office,  or  to  elect  such  suc- 
cessor as  he  shouM  designate,  ^  to  follow  in  his  footsteps."  However  this 
may  be,  we  decline  any  opinion  on  the  matter,  fluther  timn  to  observe,  that  a 
much  less  army,  in  all  prooability,  would  have  protected  the  Indmns  in  their 
own  country,  than  will  now  be  required  to  protect  the  white  inhabitants  in 
the  country  to  which  they  have  been  driven. 

If,  in  1824,  there  was  great  fear  amons  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-western 
frontier,  from  the  increased  number  of  mdians  forced  into  their  vicini^,  what 
must  now  be  their  fears,  with  some  30,000  since  turned  loose  there  ?  Early  in 
1824,  jgreat  alarm  spread  along  that  region ;  o&nce  had  been  |pven  by  the 
whites,  and  they  were  for  a  while  in  constant  agitation,  expectmg  revenge. 
They  said  there  were  not  more  than  3,000  troops  stationed  to  defend  and 
keep  order  over  nearly  5,000  miles,  and  to  keep  in  check  upwards  of  20,000 
Indian  warriors.  ^If  there  was  need  of  a  standingarmy  in  1824,  surely  Mr. 
Van  Buken  ought  to  have  recommended  one  in  1&9. 

It  is  no  less  absurd  than  ridiculous,  to  entertain  the  idea  that  we  can  re- 
move the  Indians  out  of  the  way  of  the  whites ;  every  citizen  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  kind  of  people  hanging  upon  all  In- 
dian borders,  will  tell  us  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  numbers  of  this 
class  will  be  found  in  the  country  in  'advance  of  the  removing  Indians,  as 
completely  equipped  for  defrauding  them,  as  before  their  departure.  We 
cannot  run  away  from  this  class  of  hungry  pioneers,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  we  cannot  get  beyond  them.  They  know  where  the  emigrants  are  to  be 
located,  a  long  time  before  they  set  out,  and  any  law  made  to  bear  on  such 
intruden,  is  none  other  than  a  by-word  and  a  jest  with  them.  They  are  as  fii- 
miliar  with  the  woods  as  we  are  with  our  closets ;  and  the  further  we  go  with 
the  Indians,  with  proportionate  impunity  will  they  set  our  laws  at  defiuice.* 

We  have  already  premised  some  facts  for  consideration,  touching  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  chiefs  f  in  Florida,  who  executed  the  treaties  for  their  people, 
and  those  found  in  arms  after  the  war  had  begun.  We  will  now  ask  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  matter.  In  the  year  1821, 
the  agent  in  Florida  made  a  return  to  government  of  such  villages  or  settle- 

•  See  Hon.  Mr.  Vinton't  speech.  H.  R.  1828. 

f  When  the  previous  part  of  this  fourth  book  was  writteo,  I  was  not  correctly  informed  rel- 
ative to  the  chiefs'  standing  in  rq^rd  to  one  another,  and  hence  a  slight  discrepancy  betweeo 
the  facts  before  detailed,  aad  the  same  now  under  consideration. 
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meuts  of  SemiDoles,  as  were  known  to  bim.    This  number  was  THiKTT*nTx. 

Of  the  statistics  of  some  of  these  towns  the  agent  knew  very  little ;  and  there 

were  doubtless  many  others  of  which  he  knew  nothing.    The  MikssankwH 

^  he  reckoned  at  1,000  souls ;  and  concerning  several  other  tribes,  he  says  they 

contained  **a  great  many  souls."    Now  it  is  in  no  vriae  probable  but  that  cmm 
»  half  of  these  tribes  had  at  least  two  chiefs  or  head  men,  and  this  would  give 

to  the  whole  nation  fiftt-two  chiefs.  Was  it  not  necessary  thai  a  chief 
from  each  tribe  should  have  been  a  party  to  all  treaties,  either  in  his  own 
proper  person,  or  by  another  duly  by  him  authorized  ?  This  same  agent  reckp 
oned  there  were  5,000  souls  in  alL  Compare  these  facts  with  the  well-known 
one,  that  only  jyteen  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  signed  the  treaty  of  removal,  which 
is  that  of  Paine's  Landing.  Not  half  of  the  nation  could  have  been  repre- 
sented. If  any  would  dispute  this,  with  the  array  of  evidence  now  adduced, 
I  will  pronounce  him  wilfully  blind,  and  incapable  of  reasoning.  Look  at 
the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek ;  there  are  the  names  of  more  than  douUe  the 
number  attached,  tlian  were  obtained  to  that  of  Paine's  Landing ;  and  one  of 
the  best  Seminole  chiefs  has  said,  *^  Tht  wkU€$  firctd  tit  tiito  (&e  ^nKrfy."  It  is 
not  very  strange  that  there  were  but  15  chiefe  at  this  treatv,  or  that  signed  it, 
for  there  had  been  but  one  month's  notice  civen  that  any  such  treaty  was  on  foot. 

We  shall  now  show  that  when  a  full  council  of  the  chie&  was  together, 
nothing  like  a  ffeneral  consent  to  a  removal  could  be  obtained  from  them.  In 
March,  1835,  \vnen  preparations  for  removal  began  to  be  strongly  urged  by 
Gen.  Thompaotif  at  the  solicitation  of  Jwapery  he  save  them  until  the  22  Aprils 
to  meet  him  in  council,  when  he  would  hear  uraat  they  had  to  s^  touching 
the  matter.  At  the  time  appointed,  **•  several  hundreds  of  the  chiefs  and  war* 
riors  hud  assembled,"  and  a  talk  was  read  to  them  from  Geo.  Jodkaon,  en- 
forced and  illustrated  by  the  agent  and  Gen.  C/ttuA,  all  of  which  amounted  to 
no  more  than  this,  ^Go  you  tnitfC,  and  go  you  «ftaU,  without  further  delay." 
Some  of  the  chiefs  were  in*  favor  of  a  compliance ;  but  the  principal  ones 
were  firm  in  their  opposition,  and  expressed  themsdves  acconmigly.  These 
were  Mtcanomfj  Jumper^  Holaia  Mioo,  CochHadja.  and  ApmckL  Iiowever,  a 
writing  was  drawn  up,  and  si^ed  by  16  other  chiefs  and  sub-chie6,  expres- 
sive of  their  willin^ess  to  abide  by  previous  treaties,  and  dieir  wish  to  re- 
move This  was  signed  on  the  28  April,  1835.  It  was  throu^  the  influence 
of  a  very  influential  chief  (whose  name  was  Fueta  Lytia  Ht^  or  Black-dirt) 
of  the  removal  party,  that  this  last  treaty  was  made.  No  sooner  had  it  been 
effected,  than  Gen.  T%otiipaon  facting  by  precedent,  of  course)  decreecl  that 
the  five  opposing  chiefe  shoula  no  longer  be  considered  or  obeyed  as  chiefi. 
When  this  high-handed  act  had  been  reported  to  Gen.  Con,  secretaiy  at  war, 
he  reprobated  the  proceeding  in  veiy  strong  terms,  from  reasons  too  obvious 
to  require  detail  in  this  place. 

It  still  remains  a  question  with  us,  whether  an  accommodation  might  net 
have  been  broup;ht  about,  if  the  officers  of  government  hud  not  persisted  too 
strongly  in  their  determination  that  the  seminoles  should  settle  with  the 
Creeks ;  but  Uie  cry  of  retrenchment. and  reform  was  up,  and  it  was  easy  to 
begin  with  the  Indiana  It  would  cost  the  ffovemment  much  less  if  they 
could  be  included  with  the  Creeks^— a  most  absurd  and  blind  policy  !•— The 
Seminoles  were  now  a  great  nation.  Were  they  to  be  lost  and  absorbed  in 
another  ?  The  very  idea  was  revolting  to  them. 

Matters  remained  in  this  unsettled  state  for  several  months.  At  length  it 
seems  that  the  principal  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  25,  assembled  at  the  agency 
en  the  19  August,  to  try  once  more  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation.  JEfi»- 
laJta  Emathla  was  chosen  speaker  for  the  Indians,  and  he  delivered  himaelf  as 
follows : — 

<*  My  fViends,  we  have  come  to  see  you  to  talk  with  you  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  us.  Hear  us,  and  tell  our  great  ftther  what  his  children 
say.  We  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Landing,  by  which  we  agreed  to  go  west 
of  the  Misnsetppi :  we  were  told  to  send  some  of  our  principil  chiefs  to  view 
^e  place  to  which  we  were  to  remove.  We  did  so ;  they  found  the  country 
gjood.  While  there.  Our  chiefs  had  a  talk  with  Gen.  Stoku  and  the  commis- 
sioners ;  they  were  told  that  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  were  of  the  same  fam- 
,*  ily ;  were  to  be  considered  as  the  same  nation,  and  placed  under  the  same 
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agent  They  answered,  that  the  Seminoles  were  a  large  nation,  and  should 
have  their  own  agent,  as  before ;  that  if  our  fiither,  the  president,  would  give 
us  our  own  agent,  our  own  blacksmith,  and  our  plougns,  we  would  go ;  hut 
if  he  did  noij  we  shotdd  he  unmlling  to  remove ;  that  we  should  be  among  stran- 
gers ;  tbey  might  be  friendly,  or  they  might  be  hostile,  and  we  wanted  our 
own  agent,  whom  we  knew  would  be  our  friend,  who  would  take  care  of  us, 
would  do  justice  to,  and  see  justice  done  us  by  others.  They  told  us  our  re- 
quests were  reasonable,  and  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  mduce  the  pres- 
ident to  grant  them.  We  have  oeen  unfortunate  in  the  asents  our  father  has 
sent  us.  Gen.  TAompson,  our  present  agent,  is  the  friend  of  the  Seminoles. 
We  thought  at  first  that  he  would  be  like  the  others ;  but  we  know  better 
now.  He  has  but  one  talk,  and  what  he  tells  us  is  truth.  We  want  him  to 
go  with  us.  He  told  us  he  could  not  go,  but  he  at  last  agreed  to  do  so,  if  our 
great  father  will  permit  him.  We  know  our  father  loves  his  red  children, 
and  won't  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  a  good  agent  This  is  our  talk,  which 
we  want  you  to  send  to  our  &ther,  the  president,  hoping  we  may  receive  an 
early  answer." 

Ijus  talk  was  despatched  to  Washington,  and  that  there  mav  be  no  grounds 
to  question  the  truth  of  its  contents,  I  will  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  paper  by 
Gen.  Clindif  which  was  transmitted  with  it  The  general  says,  **  In  forward- 
ing you  the  enclosed  document,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Although 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  is  its^of  no  great  importance,  yet  it  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  present  quiet  and  future  happiness  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  They  are,  from  peculiar  curcumstances  and  long  habit, 
suspicious  of  the  white  man.  It  is  hard  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  all  ^e 
efforts  and  operations  of  government  are  intended  for  their  own  good.  The 
auesHon  of  a  Hparaie  agency  was  again  and  agcdn  brought  forward  hy  the  cMefSf 
last  winter  and  spring,  and  appeared  to  he  considered  hy  them  of  the  first  impor- 
tance  to  their  future  interests,  prosperity,  and  happiness.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  Indians,  and  the  kind  intima- 
tions of  Gen.  Clinch,  the  president  would  give  them  no  hearing,  and  ihej 
were  informed  that  he  was  *^very  angry  ^  to  mink  they  should  have  so  much 
presumption. 

Meanwhile,  some  circumstances  of  a  very  aggravating  nature  had  taken 
place.  Three  poor  Mikasaukies,  from  Long  Swamp,  were  seized  by  a  plant- 
er, and  tied  witl^  a  rope  by  their  hands  and  feet,  and  confined  in  his  bam, 
without  sustenance,  till  they  were  nearly  dead.  They,  or  some  other  Indians, 
had  been  accused  of  purloining  firom  his  plantation  some  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  the  drought  of  the  precedmff  season  having  ruined  their  crops,  they  were 
reduced  to  extreme  want  The  mends  of  the  three  Indians  became  alarmed 
from  their  long  absence,  and  the  chief  of  the  village  to  which  they  belonged, 
sought  them  out  and  demanded  them.  The  inhuman  wretch  would  not  re- 
lease them.  The  chief  then  repaired  to  his  village,  and  taking  several  of  his 
men  with  him,  demanded  them  apun,  but  was  again  refused.  They  were  in 
hearing  of  the  distressed  cries  of  their  friends,  and  obeying  the  promptings 
of  a  generous  nature,  proceeded  to  the  bam,  and  liberated  them  by  force. 
They  were  in  a  pitiful  condition,  could  neither  stand  or  go ;  the  ropes  with 
which  they  were  tied,  had  cut  through  the  flesh  to  the  very  bones !  When 
their  friends  were  carrying  them  away,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  owner 
of  the  place,  and  one  was  wounded.  They  retaliated  only  by  burning  his 
bam,  not  suffering  him  to  remove  any  thing  out  of  it ;  and  whoever  knows 
the  circumstances,  will  only  wonder  that  he  had  not  been  confined  in,  and 
consumed  with  it 
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The  murder  of  Hostown,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was  a  serioua 
crisis.  It  very  much  hastened  hostilities,  from  the  outrageous  nature  of  the 
case.  The  aaditional  facts  to  those  we  have  already  ^pven  are  these.  There 
were  eight  Indians  belonging  to  die  party,  and  in  their  wanderings  they  had 
killed  a  cow  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  near  Deamond's  Pond.  A  part  of 
them,  on  the  19th  of  June,  being  encamped  at  a  sink-hole  where  there  was 
water,  about  3  miles  from  Kenapaha  Pond,  are  fallen  upon  by  a  gang  of 
whites,  seven  in  number,  who  seized  as  many  of  the  guns  belonging  to  the 
Indians  as  they  were  able,  and  then  commenced  whipping  them.  Two  of 
the  Indians  had  gone  out  upon  a  hunt,  and  returned  while  this  business  was 
in  progress.  They  made  a  shot  upon  the  whites,  wounding  one  of  them,  and 
in  their  turn  they  fired  upon  the  two  Indians,  killing  one,  named  JWe,  and 
mortally  wounding  the  other,  named  LtthotUhte,  Here  the  rencontre  seems 
to  have  ended. 

A  great  cry  was  now  raised  alonff  the  Indian  border,  and  the  surviving 
Indians,  who  had  done  aU  of  this  misddeff  were  demanded  of  the  chiefs  by  the 
agent  They  were  readily  surrendered,  the  whole  surviving  six,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  they  remained  over  thirty  days,  while  their  accusers  were 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  conunit  other  outrages,  and  to  make  preparations  for 
convicting  the  Indiims  at  the  trial  which  was  supposed  to  await  them ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  trial  ever  took  place,  and  my  informant  says,  that  the 
balance  or  proof  was  so  much  against  the  whites  that  they  were  elad  to 
**  dodge  the  question ;"  and  hence  we  suppose  the  Indians  were  set  at  liberty. 
But  could  any  rational  man  suppose  that  an  outrage  of  such  a  fiaffitious  char- 
acter would  pass  without  retahation  ?  It  followed,  but  not  immediately.  On 
the  11  August,  a  private,  named  DaJUton^  carrying  the  mail  between  Fort  Brov  k 
and  Fort  King,  was  met  on  his  route  and  killed.  Some  seized  his  horse  by 
the  reins,  while  others  dragged  him  off  and  shot  him.  When  fbund,  his  body 
bore  evidence  of  savage  vengeance,  being  nearly  torn  in  pieces.  The  P&r^ 
committing  this  act  are  immediately  demanded  by  Gen.  Chndiy  and  the  cnieui 
promised  they  should  be  surrendered,  probably  without  any  intention  of  so 
doing.  They  were  Mikasaukies,  acd  having  ned  among  tne  Redsticks  of 
the  Ouithlacooche,  could  not  be  found.  If  the  Indians  did  not  avoW  this  mur- 
der to  be  in  revenge  for  that  of  jF\u?e  and  Lechotidiee,  it  was  known  to  be  so. 

The  Indians  were  now,  if  possible,  treated  with  greater  contumely  than 
before,  and  Osceola,  about  this  time,  went  to  the  agent  to  complain  of^  some 
ruthless  villain  who  had  been  guilty  of  grossly  illtreating  some  of  his  people. 
It  so  happened  that  some  white  person  had,  only  the  preceding  day,  made  a 
similar  complaint  against  the  Indians;  which  complaints  were,  it  is  said, 
occasioned  by  the  affair  at  Hoetown.  The  general  therefore,  having  pre- 
judged the  case,  as  good  as  tola  Osceola  he  lied,  and  that  it  was  his  men  who 
were  ffuilty  of  outrage.  An  altercation  ensued,  and  this  was  the  time,  we  are 
told,  tnat  this  chief  was  seized,  manacled,  and  placed  in  the  guard-house  of 
the  garrison ;  the  circumstances  of  which  have  already  been  related,  agreeably 
to  the  then  existing  informatioiL 

We  now  pass  to  the  events  of  the  war,  taking  up  the  subject  where  it  had 
been  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1836. 

One  or  the  divisions  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Clinch  marched  ttom  Tampa 
for  Fort  Drane  on  the  14th  of  Apnl,  1836.  After  a  march  of  three  days,  they 
came  within  four  miles  of  Eort  Cooper,  where  Major  Cooper  had  been  left 
with  his  Georgia  battalion.  Having  encamped.  Gen.  Clinch  detached  his  two 
mounted  companies  under  Capt  Malone  of  the  Washington  corps,  with 
wagons,  to  Major  Cooper,  and  instructions  to  join  him.  M^en  this  detach- 
ment had  proceeded  about  two  or  three  miles,  it  was  fired  upon  by  Indians 
concealed  m  a  hommock  near  the  road,  and  Mr.  Howard  and  Comet  Dunsan 
of  the  Washington  troops  were  wounded ;  the  former  with  three  shot,  and 
the  latter  with  one  in  the  leg.    Both  probably  recovered.    Capt  Makme 
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immediately  sent  to  Gen.  Clinch  for  a  reenforcement,  on  the  arrival  of  which 
no  Indians  were  to  be  found.  The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  Fort 
Cooper,  which  had  been  attacked  for  13  days  together,  but  with  a  loss  only 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Zarodt  Cooky  of  the  Morgan  Guards. 

At  the  same  time  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tampa,  CoL  Lindsay  left  also 
upon  a  scout,  and  while  crossing  the  Hillsborough  River,  the  Indians  fired  upon 
hun,  killing  Mr.  James  Branluim  of  the  Alabama  volunteers.  Gen.  Clinch 
made  but  a  short  stay  at  Fort  Cooper,  when  he  returned  to  Fort  Kinff,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  25th ;  having  had  one  man  wounded,  a  Mr.  Bostick  of  the 
Jefferson  troop.  At  the  same  time  Col.  Goodwin  bums  a  large  Indian  town 
on  Peas  Creek;  and  only  two  days  after,  a  company  of  Indians  attack  Fort 
Drane,  make  prisonerB  of  several  negroes,  and  carry  off  a  number  of  horses. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  at  this  penod  without  some  tale  of  blood.  Gen. 
Scott,  on  his  march  near  Ocklawaha,  is  attacked  in  his  camp  on  the  22d  of 
April,  and  two  of  his  men  are  wounded.    Two  days  after,  the  general  sur- 

E rises  a  party  of  Indians  about  23  miles  fix>m  Volusia,  but  they  all  escape, 
Avinff,  however,  their  horses  and  packs  to  the  victors. 

At  Charlotte  Harbor,  on  the  2Bth  of  April,  the  Indians  make  thorough  work, 
killinff  Dr.  Creus,  the  collector  of  that  port,  ''and  all  the  people  residing 
there.'^  They  next  anpear  with  great  boldness  before  St  Marks,  but  retire 
without  doing  any  otner  damage  than  fiighteninj^  the  people.  About  the 
middle  of  May  depredations  were  committed  witbm  two  miles  of  Mandarin, 
on  the  St  John's.  They  killed  and  scalped  a  Mr.  Motte,  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  burnt  his  house  and  other  bmldmgs. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  Indians  bum  the  extensive  sugar-woriui  belonging 
to  Gen.  Clinch,  together  with  70  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  a  great  amount  of 
other  propertv ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  bum  also  the  sugar-house  of  CoL 
M'Intosh,  of  Oakland.  The  next  day  about  150  warriors  invest  Fort  Micanopy, 
in  which  was  Major  Heillman  and  70  or  80  men.  After  some  preparations, 
a  sortie  was  made,  and  the  Indians  dispersed.  The  whites  had  five  men 
wounded  and  one  kiUed.  Major  Heillman  had  been  an  active  and  valuable 
officer,  but  his  teraa  of  service  expired  with  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Micanopy  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month ;  and  but  a  few  days  before,  (June 
15th,)  Lieut  Wheelock  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  with  his  rifle. 
His  duties  had  been  so  arduous  that  he  was  overcome  by  an  aberration  of 
mind,  in  which  condition  he  committed  the  fatal  act 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  Seminoles  attack  and  bum  the  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Florida ;  the  keeper,  a  Mr.  J.  W.  BL  Thompson,  is  most  surprisinffly  delivered 
from  death,  though  not  till  he  had  been  forced  to  drink  deep  of  tne  cup  of  its 
agonies.*  Chi  the  1st  of  August  the  express  rider  is  cut  off  between  New- 
nansville  and  Micanopy. 

Some  time  in  June,  the  unhealthiness  of  Fort  Drane  having  been  repre- 
sented to  Gov.  Call,  an  order  was  given  for  its  evacuation.  About  the  ISth 
of  Julv,  a  train  of  22  wagons  left  that  place,  with  stores  and  munitions  for 
Fort  Defiance,  Micanopv,  at  8  o^clock  in  the  morning,  escorted  by  26  dragoons, 
under  Capt  Ashby,  and  36  artillerists,  detailed  from  difilerent  companies ;  in 
all  62  men.  Thev  had  a  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer,  under  the  charge  of 
Lieut  V^tly.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Welika  Pond,  within  a  mile  of 
its  destination,  as  usual,  the  first  notice  of  Indians  was  firom  a  salute  from 
their  rifles,  by  which  one  man  was  mortally  wounded.  The  place  whence 
tfae  dischai^  proceeded  was  scoured,  but  the  Indians  had  gone.  The  force 
moved  on,  ana  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  €rom  Micanopy,  as  it  was  passing 
a  long  hommock,  a  tremendous  .fire  was  poured  upon  the  whole  column  from- 
250  Indians,  as  was  supposed ;  their  line  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Soon 
after  Capt  Ashb^  was  severely  wounded,  bat  continued  in  action  until  com- 
pelled to  retire  mm  loss  of  blood.  The  firing  brouffbt  out  to  their  relief  two 
companies  firom  Micanopy,  31  stronir,  under  Lieuts.  Talcott  and  Temple,  who 
rendered  very  important  service.  The  Indians  stood  their  ground  until  dis- 
lodged by  a  charge,  which  was  not  until  the  fight  had  been  considerably  pro- 

■*  I  have  pabliflhed  Mr.  Thompaon's  narrative  of  tbe  affair  in  my  Collection  of  lodian  Nar- 
rativee— a  very  proper  appendbt  to  this  work. 
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tracted.  Of  the  whites  11  were  killed  and  wounded ;  of  the  Indians'  loss  no 
account  was  obtained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August  fell  M^or  Wiltiams,  near  St  Arthur's 
Bridge,  on  his  way  from  Black  Ureek  to  Nonardsville.  There  were  200 
Indians,  it  is  said,  who  did  this  single  act,  and  although  Mr.  Williama  had  a 
Bon-in-Iaw  with  him,  he  was  suffered  to  escape;  they  were  so  elated  that  they 
had  killed  the  man  who  struck  the  first  blow  in  this  wretched  war,  that  they 
thought  of  no  further  retaliation  at  that  time.  The  reader  will,  doubtless^ 
readily  remember  the  19th  of  June,  1835^  and  the  parallel  case  of  CapL 
ChubU 

It  is  a  relief^  in  pursuing  general  histonr,  to  be  able  to  meet  with  some- 
thing besides  scenes  of  blo<Mi,  out  in  particular  history  we  are  confined  to  the 
course  of  events,  which  when  they  lead  us  to  nothing  but  the  most  dreaded 
scenes,  we  have  no  choice ;  we  do  not  make  events,  only  record  them.  For 
a  moment  our  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  countries 

Much  was  said  about  the  more  northern  Indians  going  down  Into  Florida 
and  joining  the  Seminoles,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  Seminoles  had  sent 
a  messenprer  to  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  with  invitations  to  the  Indians  in 
those  regions  to  join  them.  It  may  be  true.  We  are  told  that  Gen.  Gaines 
did  not  disbelieve  it,  but  we  have  never  heard  that  any  came  down  firom 
thence.  The  Creeks  were  adjacent,  and  it  was  easy  fi>r  them  to  effect  such  a 
junction.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  July,  a  considerable  body  of  them  was 
discovered  making  meir  way  towards  Florida,  which  the  people  of  Stewart 
county,  Georgia,  endeavored  to  prevent  They  followed  them  about  three 
days,  and  h^  about  as  many  skumishes  with  them.  The  final  result  was, 
each  party  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  other.  One  of  the  whites  was  wounded, 
and  three  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed ;  the  fonner  being  satisfied 
to  display  the  remainder  of  their  courage  on  paper. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  2,400  Cherokees  were  shipped  at  Montgomerv,  Ala- 
bama, ibr  the  Arkansas.  In  such  a  vast  assemblage  of  people,  forced  fix>m 
the  land  of  their  fiithers,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  there  were  not  some  who 
should  show  an  unwillingness  to  go.  How  such  unwillingness  had  been 
manifested  we  are  not  informed,  but  at  this  time  '^some  12  or  15"  men  were 
**  shackled  with  heavy  irons  to  prevent  their  rising."  One  of  them  was  deter- 
mined not  to  submit  to  such  felonious  indignity,  and,  wrenching  himself  fit>m 
the  grasp  of  his  tormentors,  seizes  a  clul^  and  knocking  down  one  with  a 
blow  on  the  head,  gives  the  war-whoop  and  attempts  an  escape.  Alas !  his 
struggle  is  finught  with  certain  death ;  ne  is  shot  down,  and  instantly  expires. 
Another  is  pierced  with  a  bayonet,  for  what  no  mention  is  made ;  he  dies  in  a 
few  hours  after.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  three  had  escaped  fiom 
those  who  guarded  them.  Soon  after  one  was  retaken,  brought  in  m  a  cart, 
and  as  he  was  thus  conveyed  along  the  streets,  he  cut  his  own  throat,  and 
expired  without  a  groan !  To  such  deeds  of  desperation  does  this  worii  of 
expulsion  lead. 

About  the  2d  of  August,  a  small  party  of  Indians  struck  a  small  settlement 
on  the  Oscilla  River,  which  flows  mto  Appalachee  Bay,  and  about  40  miles 
firom  Tallahassee,  killed  two  men,  took  a  Iboy,  and  burnt  a  house.  Collecting 
what  spoil  they  could,  they  decamped ;  but  being  immediately  followed  l^ 
Capt  Fisher's  company,  they  abandoned  the  boy  and  plunder,  and  secured 
themselves  in  a  hommock,  and  the  whites  marched  back  victorious 

On  the'  16th  of  this  month.  Major  Pierce,  with  110  men,  marched  from 
Gary's  Fernr  to  attack  a  body  of  Indians,  who,  he  had  learned,  were  in  pos- 
session of  Fort  Drane.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  them  undis- 
covered, but  such  was  the  alertness  of  the  Inmans,  that  they  escaped  with 
small  loss;  4  or  5,  being  badly  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites, 
who,  to  add  lustre  to  their  exploit,  barbarously  put  some  of  them  to  death. 
Osceola  was  there,  and  to  his  sagacity  we  may  impute  the  small  success  of 
his  enemies. 

On  the  15th  of  September  we  meet  with  a  melancholy  account  of  depre- 
da^ons.  At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  a  Mr.  Hignnbotham 
arrived  at  Jacksonville  from  his  late  residence  at  Cedar  Swamp,  a  mstance  of 
7  miles,  without  a  hat  and  ahnost  exhausted.    His  house  had  been  attacked 
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at  daybreak  by  a  party  of  Indiana  He  had  two  men  and  nine  guns,  with 
which  before  he  feft  they  had  been  able  to  silence  the  Indians.  A  number 
of  citizens  immediately  volunteered,  and  marcl^d  fi>r  the  scene  of  action, 
^der  Major  Hart  Tiiey  found  Mr.  Higginbotham's  family  safe,  and  firing 
having  been  heard  the  night  before  in  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  M'Cormick's, 
they  proceeded  there,  and  found  it  had  been  burnt  down ;  and  its  ruins  were 
yet  smoking.  Among  them  they  found  the  remains  of  a  human  being.  This 
was  18  miles  from  Jacksonville.  Thence  following  the  Indians'  trail,  they 
came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lowder,  7  miles  farther.  It  was  abandoned  by  its 
owners  but  very  recently,  as  fire  was  still  burning  in  the  kitchen.  Here  the 
Indians  had  done  no  mischief  Proceeding  thence,  the  detachment,  in  four 
miles,  came  to  Mr.  Sparkman's,  where  a  tragedy  was  opened  to  their  view. 
They  found  Mrs.  Johns,  who  had  lived  in  IMu*.  M'Cormick's  house,  her  scalp 
taken  ofl^  and  dreadfully  wounded  with  two  bullets ;  yet  she  was  ahve,  and 
able  to  communicate  the  particulars  of  the  horrid  tragedy  through  which  she 
had  passed.  ^  She  and  her  husband  were  about  20  yards  from  their  own  door 
when  they  discovered  the  Indians  emerging  from  the  comer  of  a  fence  close 
by  theuL  They  ran  for  the  house,  entered  it,  and  closed  the  door ;  at  the 
same  moment  the  Indians  fired  on  the  house,  and  shonly  afler  they  hailed  them 
in  English,  and  told  them  If  they  would  come  out  they  should  not  be  hurt 
Thev  not  choosing  to  trust  them,  the  Indians  next  looked  through  between 
the  logs  of  the  house,  and  ordered  them,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  come 
out,  but  they  still  refused,  and  begged  for  their  lives.  The  Indians  then 
charged  the  house,  burst  open  the  door,  shot  Mr.  Johns  through  the  head, 
and  Mrs.  Johns  as  before  related ;  he  fell  dead,  and  she  fell  upon  his  body. 
An  Indian  then  seized  her,  and  dragged  her  out  of  the  house,  and  soon  after 
dragged  her  in  again ;  and  after  tearing  the  band  and  comb  firom  her  hair, 
applying  his  scalping-knife  to  her  head,  and  fire  to  her  garments,  left  her ;  and 
to  inake  a  more  sure  mark  of  his  vengeance,  he  next  set  fire  to  the  house, 
and  then  they  ail  drew  off.  They  carried  away  a  portmanteau  containing 
100  dollars,  and  every  thing  else  they  thought  of  any  value. .  As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  hearing,  the  wretched  woman  raised  herself  up  and  crept  from 
the  burning  building ;  saw  the  body  of  her  husband  lying  unscalped.  She 
fainted  and  fell,  again  and  again,  but  finally  reached  the  edge  of  a  swamp  not 
far  distant,  where  she  got  some  water,  and  lay  down  vrith  hopes  no  greater 
than  her  strength.  In  this  situation  she  was  found  by  the  scout  above  men- 
tioned, and  eventually  recovered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17  September,  a  i>arty  of  about  100  Indians  came 
within  a  mile  of  Fort  Gilleland,  on  the  Picolata  road,  took  a  cart  from  some 
teamsters,  and  carried  it  off  a  piece,  then  set  it  on  fire.  CoL  John  Warren 
sallied  out  from  the  fort  with  150  men,  in  the  direction  of  San  Felasco  hom- 
mock,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  were  posted.  One  hundred 
of  his  men  were  mounted,  and  of.  his  nmnber  was  a  company  of  artillery, 
with  a  24  pound  howitzer.  He  could  meet  with  none  of  the  Indians  that  day. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  sent  out  spies ;  but  they  soon  returned  with  no 
intelligence  of  the  enemy;  yet  so  well  convinced  was  he  that  the  Indians 
were  at  Felasco,  that  he  divided  his  men  into  three  columns,  and  marched  on 
in  order  of  battle.  When  they  came  within  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  hommock,  they  found  the  Indians  in  their  own  peculiar  order  of  battle ; 
and  they  rose  up  and  poured  upon  the  whites  a  sharp  though  not  a  destructive 
fire.  Ajid  we  have  very  seldom  heard  of  so  much  mancBUvring  and  fighting, 
without  greater  execution,  on  any  former  occasion.  The  battle  having  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  halfj  but  one  of  the  whites  was  killed,  and  four  or  five  wound- 
ed ;  the  Indians  lost  none  that  their  enemy  were  certain  of^  though  they  re- 
port that  they  saw  a  great  manv  fall.  In  the  first  of  the  onset  the  Indians 
made  an  attempt  to  turn  the  left  nank  of  the  Americans,  ^  but  were  charged  on 
with  spirit  and  success  by  Lieut  CoL  Mills's  command,  and  driven  into  a  thick 
oak  scrub,  who  then  dismounting  and  charffing  on  them,  drove  through  this  into 
the  border  of  the  hommock,  when  the  artillery  played  upon  them  with  consid- 
erable efiect ;  after  this  they  retired  to  the  right,  and  attempted  to  turn  that 
wing,  but  a  charge  from  CSapt  Walker  and  Lieut  Bruten's  command,  drove 
them  within  the  range  of  the  artillery  again,  which  opened  upon  them  with 
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great  efTect"  They  made  severd  desperate  attempts  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion, and  charged  twice  on  the  artillery,  but  were  beaten  off  at  all  points,  and 
began  a  retreat  They  were  pursued  a  mile  and  a  half  into  a  dense  horn- 
mock,  and  then  abandoned.  Thus  ended  the  batde  of  San  Felasco  Hom- 
mock,  as  it  was  called.  The  Indians  were  reckoned  at  300  men.  Several  o^ 
the  officers  under  Col.  Warren  were  highly  commended  for  their  bravery  and 
good  conduct,  in  his  official  account  of  the  battle ;  especiallv  Adj.  GiUeland, 
Capt  D.  D.  Tompkins  of  the  artiUery,  Capts.  Beekman,  Walker,  and  Ward, 
Lieuts.  Bruten  and  Uindly. 

About  this  time,  the  distinguished  Creek  chiefs,  Paddy  Carr  and  Jim  Boy, 
arrive  in  Florida,  with  950  of  their  warriors,  to  assist  in  subduing  the  Semi- 
noles. 

On  or  before  the  28  September,  about  50  Indians,  supposed  to  be  CreekSi 
attacked  a  house,  near  Orange  Pond,  and  killed  a  Mr.  Uptegrove  and  his  wife. 
She  at  first  escaped  from  the  house,  but  they  pursued  her,  overtook  and  killed 
her.  A  Mr.  Hunter,  living  in  the  same  bouse,  escaped  to  a  pond,  and  by 
burying  himself  almost  entirely  in  water  for  24  hours,  they  supposed  him  to 
be  drowned ;  by  which  artifice  he  preserved  his  life. 

The  next  day,  namely,  September  29th,  Col.  Lane  landed  at  Tampa,  with  a 
force  of  whites  and  friendly  Indians,  from  Apalachicola.  Hearing  that  the 
Indians  were  committing  depredations  in  the  neighborhood,  he  marched  im- 
mediately, with  12  mounted  men  and  100  Indians,  to  beat  up  their  quarters. 
A  rapid  march  of  12  miles  brought  them  to  Indian  River,  where  they  discov- 
ered the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side.  The  friendly  Creeks  had  not  come  up, 
and  though  there  were  near  200  Indians  to  oppose  them,  yet  they  engaged 
them,  and  for  15  minutes  the  skirmish  was  sharp  and  obstinate.  The  Creeks^ 
under  Maj.  Watson,  now  arrived,  and  the  Seminoles  began  to  relax ;  they, 
however,  maintained  their  order  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  they  separated 
and  fled  in  every  direction,  and  night  ended  the  pursuit  This  battle  was  on 
the  30  of  September,  af\er  which  the  colonel  returned  with  his  command  to 
Tampa.  An  act  of  self-devotedness  occurred  in  this  fight,  not  of  a  very  com- 
mon character  on  record :  A  Mr.  Kelly  was  standing  near  CoL  Lane,  when  he 
observed  an  Indian  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him ;  having  just  discharged  his 
own  gun,  he  saw  no  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  his  commander,  but  by  re- 
ceiving the  ball  himself^  which  he  did  by  instantly  throwing  himself  between 
him  and  the  Indian.  Kelly  received  the  ball  and  fell ;  luppily  he  was  not 
mortally  wounded. 

On  the  10  of  October,  Col.  Lane  set  out  on  another  expedition  fix>m  Tam- 
pa; and,  on  the  14th,  after  a  march  of  50  or  60  miles,  he  came  in  full  view  of 
Oloklikana,  or  Spotted  Lake,  which  stretched  off  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  dotted  here  and  there  with  beautifully-wooded  islands. 
Here  they  fell  upon  a  fresh  trail,  and  soon  afler  a  village,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned. In  another  direction  their  trail  led  them  to  a  ford,  200  yards  over, 
which  they  passed  by  wading  and  swimming, — shaving  lefl  their  horses  be- 
hind,— ^beyond  which  they  came  to  extensive  cornfields,  some  cattle  and 
ponies,  and  a  village ;  but  no  Indians  yet  Passing  the  village,  the  trail  led 
to  a  marsh,  near  a  mile  in  extent,  covered  with  soil  mud  and  water ;  but  it 
was  no  barrier  to  the  Creeks,  and  they  dashed  into  it  at  once,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  whites.  They  were  often  waist  high  in  mud,  from  which  liav- 
ing  extricated  themselves,  found  they  bad  reached  a  fine  island,  and  the  trail 
still  continuing  southerly.  Here  were  a  village,  domestic  animals  and  uten- 
sils, and  the  scalps  of  several  white  people.  Not  for  from  hence  they  came 
to  another  village,  which,  with  the  former,  contained  above  a  hundred  house& 
Another  half  mile  brought  them  to  the  shore  of  a  pond,  skirted  with  a  thick 
scrub,  of  near  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  extent  Here  the  Seminoles  ha^ 
made  a  stand,  and  began  the  attack  by  a  voUey  of  rifle-balls.  A  fight,  now 
begun,  was  kept  up  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  charge  from  the  Creeks 
put  them  to  flight,  and  they  were  soon  covered  by  a  hommock,  and  were 
followed  no  farther.  But  one  of  the  whites  was  wounded,  and  whether  any 
of  the  Creeks  were  killed  or  woimded,  we  are  not  told  by  their  white  as- 
sociates. Of  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  they  of  course  knew  nothinff,  which 
no  doubt  amounted  to  the  same.    The  whites  destroyed  about  a  hundred 
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cattle  and  hogs,  and  they  returned  to  Fort  Drane,  with  about  400  more,  on 
the  19tb. 

With  this  expedition  terminated  the  career  of  an  active  and  valuable  offi- 
cer. CoL  Lane  complained  some  of  a  brain  fever,  and  being  left  alone  in  the 
tent  of  Capt  Goif  for  a  few  minutes,  was  found  by  him,  on  his  retium,  expir? 
ing  on  his  own  sword.  It  was  supposed  he  had  fallen  on  it  accidentally,  in 
a  nt  of  dizziness ;  or  that  in  a  moment  of  intellectual  aberration,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  his  illness,  he  had  been  his  own  executioner.  This  occurred 
on  the  26tb,  and  cast  a  deep  eloom  over  the  whole  army. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this,  Gov.  Call  wrote  to  the  secretarv  of  war,  in- 
fi)rming  him  that  he  had  taken  the  general  command  in  Plonda,  and  that 
Gen.  Jesup  had,  ^with  ^p-eat  magnanimity,"  declined  it;  but  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  serve  under  bun  as  a  volunteer  Some  entertained  high  expecta* 
tions  at  the  present  prospect,  and  others  expressed  no  &vorable  opimon  of 
the  result  of  Gov.  Call's  assumption.  Both  were  common  gratuities;  and  it 
would  have  been  singular,  indeed,  if  neither  had  eventuated  in  &vor  of  the 
prophet 

On  the  28th,  Gov.  Call  commenced  active  operations.  He  marched  from 
the  Suanee,  at  Old  Town,  with  1,375  men,  in  high  hopes  of  speedily  putting 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  route  to  Fort  Drane  was  taken,  on  which  seven  In- 
dians were  killed.  Whether  they  were  warriors,  old  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren, no  mention  is  made.  They  reached  Fort  Drane,  October  1st,  where  th9 
fu*es  of  the  Indians  were  still  burning.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  fiiithiul  spy, 
Osceola  and  his  Mikasaukies  would  have  fiJlen  into  Gov.  Call's  hands.  Here 
he  waited  until  the  evening  of  the  6th,  to  be  joined  by  Maj.  Pierce,  who  was 
to  supply  him  with  provisions ;  which  he  effected  with  no  ordinary  efibrta^ 
having  marched  66  miles  in  two  days,  viz.,  from  Black  Creek.  .    .  . 

With  a  supply  of  8  days'  rations,  a  move  was  made  for  the  ^Cove  of  the 
Ouithlacoochee.'*  On  the  way  the^  fell  in  with  an  encampment  of  Mikasau- 
kies, **  killed  13  men,  who  did  not  filre  a  shot,  took  4  women  prisoners,  and  ^ 
children."  From  these  they  learned  that  the  Negro  Town  was  but  3  miles 
above  them.  CoL  Gill  was  despatched  thence  with  300  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  but  could  not  reach  the  town  from  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  creek  before  it  He  accordingly  returned  vnth  loss ; 
having  had  3  men  killed,  and  7  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  Indian 
Billy f  an  interpreter,  in  much  esteem  by  the  whites.  Ue  was  brother-in-law  of 
Charles  Emathul,  of  whose  tragic  death  we  have  before  given  an  account 

The  main  body  marched  to  the  river,  which  was  so  overflowed  that  its  width 
was  250  yards,  and  could  not  be  crossed.    The  Indians  appeared  on  the  opr 

ewite  bank,  and  fired  upon  them,  wounding  Maj.  Gordon,  though  slightly, 
ere  the  expedition  was  at  an  end ;  the  army  being  obliged  to  retreat  to  Foit 
Drane  for  supplies.  At  Gen.  Gaines's  battle-ground  they  fell  in  with  CoL 
Lane,  as  he  was  returning  from  his  expedition,  just  recorcfed. 

Linle  seems  to  have  been  done,  or  attempted,  after  this,  until  about  the 
middle  of  November.  On  the  11th  of  that  month,  the  army»  consisting  of 
2,100  men,  marched  once  more  from  Fort  Drane  for  the  Ouithlacoochee.  Al 
ti^s  time  ^e  river  was  220  yards  wide ;  yet  it  was  passed  on  the  13th,  though 
at  great  peril,  four  of  the  re^ars  being  drowned  in  the  way.  The  army  had 
now  arrived  at  the  ^  Cove,*^  where  Indians  were  expected  to  be  found ;  but 
none  were  visible,  and  it  appeared  that  the  place  had  been  some  time  aban- 
doned ;  yet  trails  were  discovered,  leading  into  Ochlawaha  and  the  Wohoo 
Swamp.  The  left  division,  under  Gen.  Armstrong,  met  with  no  opposition  in 
crossing  the  creek  to  the  Negro  Town.  It  was  crossed  by  CoL  Trawsdale's 
regiment  Instead  of  one  town,  they  found  two,  and  burnt  them  both.  Here 
they  found  an  old  negro,  who  told  them  the  Indians  had  gone  to  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  He  said,  also,  ihat  when  the  Tennessee  volunteers  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  place  the  previous  month,  they  killed  46  Indians.  This  was  no 
doubt  said  to  flatter  tlieir  vanity,  for  we  have  no  account  that  half  that  number 
of  guns  were  fired  at  that  time. 

uen.  Call  now  made  dispositions  to  pursue  the  Seminoles,  with  certaintv 
of  success.  CoL  Pierce,  with  250  regulars,  the  Creek  Indian  right,  and  CoL 
Warren's  mounted  men,  were  to  pass  out  of  the  Cove  by  the  only  practicable 
outlet  in  that  direction,  and,  afler  exploring  the  country  south  and  west  of  the 
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river,  to  reunite  with  the  main  army,  about  the  19th  or  20th,  near  Dade's  bat- 
de-ffround ;  the  ^ueral,  meanwhile,  to  march  by  the  nver  in  the  direction 
of  me  Wahoo,  with  tlie  Tennessee  brigade,  two  companies  of  artillery,  and 
the  Florida  foot  Both  divisions  marched  on  the  16th.  On  the  17th,  about 
noon,  a  large  party  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  by  the  main  body,  encamped 
near  a  hommock.  CoL  Bradford,  with  the  Ist  regiment  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, was  immediately  detached  to  attack  them. 

Although  the  Indians  were  surprised,  they  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
hommocl^  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  troops,  who,  when  dismounting, 
received  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  They  immediately  returned  it ;  but  the  In- 
dians stood  their  ground  until  a  charge  was  made,  which,  as  usual,  put  them 
to  flight  They  left  20  of  their  dead,  and  all  their  baggage,  on  the  ground ; 
and,  m)m  traces  of  blood,  a  far  greater  number  were  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  ofL  The  number  of  Indians  engaged  were  said  to  amount  to  about 
200.  The  whites  had  two  killed,  and  10  or  12  wounded,  which^  after  being 
taken  care  o(  the  army  retreated  four  miles  to  a  &vonible  site,  and  en- 
camped. 

On  the  18th,  the  general,  having  left  his  baggage-train  under  a  strong 

guard,  marched  again,  with  550  Tennesseeans,  chiefly  foot,  to  the  Wahoo 
wamp.  At  about  3  miles  from  their  camp,  they  fell  upon  a  large  Indian 
trail,  which  led  through  two  dense  hommocks,  and  over  two  creeJKs,  into  a 
large  field,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hommocks.  The  enemy  were  re- 
treating to  gain  securer  positions  whence  to  begin  the  attack,  leaving  their 
houses  in  flames ;  at  length,  making  a  stand,  the  whites  immediately  formed 
their  line  of  attack.  The  foot,  under  CoL  Trawsdale,  were  formed  in  open 
order  to  charge  into  the  hommock,  while  the  horsemen,  to  the  right  and  left, 
were  thrown  hack  to  protect  the  flank,  and  to  act  as  a  corps  of  reserve.  The 
columns  had  not  received  the  word  to  advance,  when  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  upon  them,  along  their  whole  front,  fit>m  a  hommock.  They  began 
slowly  to  advance,  exchanging  shots  at  short  intervals.  The  order  being 
given  to  charge,  it  was  obeyed  with  impetuosity;  but  the  Indians  did  not 
break  and  fly  as  in  times  past ;  they  stood  and  fought  hand  to  hand,  exchan- 

S'ng  life  for  life, — ^while  at  the  same  time  their  wings  attacked  both  flanks  of 
e  army,  and  a  small  body  of  about  50  fell  boldly  on  its  rear.  The  battle 
had  raged  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  a  general  chiarge  broke  and  dispersed 
them  in  every  direction,  leaving  25  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field ;  wliile 
the  whites  had  but  three  killed  and  18  wounded  600  Seminoles  were  said 
to  have  been  engaged  in  this  battle.  The  hour  being  late,  and  the  men  much 
exhausted,  the  army  retreated  to  its  appointed  place  for  the  meeting  of  CoL 
Pierce,  near  Dade's  battle-ground 

On  the  21st,  the  army  marched,  in  three  columns,  into  the  swamp,  the 
Tennesseeans  and  regulars,  and  CoL  Warren's  mounted  men  on  the  right, 
the  centre  under  CoL  Pierce,  and  the  Creek  regiment  on  the  left  When 
they  came  to  the  battle-ground  of  the  18th,  they  round  it  in  possession  of  the 
Indians.  As  the  Tennesseeans  and  regulars  advanced,  a  heavy  fire  waa 
opened  upon  them,  and  they  did  not  answer  it  until  they  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  Indians;  then  charging  them,  they  gave  way  and  retreated 

As  soon  as  the  direction  of  their  retreat  was  observed  by  a  party  in  reserve, 
CoL  Pierce,  with  his  division,  and  the  Creek  Indians,  were  ordered  to  pursue ; 
and  soon  after,  CoL  Trawsdale  with  his  regiment,  and  CoL  Warren  with  the 
Florida  horsemen,  were  sent  to  support  them.  Unfortunately,  the  greater 
part  of  the  regulars  and  Tennesseeans,  by  taking  a  trail  to  the  right,  l^came 
mvolved  in  an  almost  impassable  morass,  where  no  horse  could  move,  and 
where  the  men  were  obliged  to  wade  waist-deep  in  mud  and  water.  A  small 
number  of  Creek  warriors  on  the  lefl,  led  by  CoL  Brown,  taking  a  better  path, 
foUowed  closely  upon  the  enemy,  and  found  them  strongly  posted  in  a  cypress 
swamp.  The  Creeks  charged  them  with  great  spirit,  and  their  gallant  leader. 
Major  Moniac,  was  killed,  as  also  were  several  other  Creek  warriors.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  this  party  would  be  overpowered,  and  the  struggle 
was  momentarily  becoming  more  and  more  desperate,  when  two  companies 
of  Florida  militia  under  Capt  Groves  and  Lieut  Myrick,  three  companies  of 
artillery  under  Maj.  Gardner,  Capts.  Tompkins,  Porter,  and  Lee,  and  Col. 
Waire  with  his  mounted  men,  coming  successively  into  a<*tinii.  en^bl^d  tb-* 
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Creeks  to  maintain  their  ground.  StLD  the  fight  was  animated ;  and  it  was 
not  until  nearly  all  the  force  of  the  whites  was  brought  to  bear  on  this  point, 
that  the  Indians  could  be  dislodged.  Then  it  would  seem  they  retired  more 
to  give  their  adversary  a  chance  to  retreat,  than  because  diey  were  beaten 
themselves.  Thus  ended  the  second  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  in  which 
25  of  Gen.  Callus  army  were  killed  and  wounded,  nine  being  of  the  former 
number.  The  Indians  left  10  on  the  field ;  but  iJie  whites  said  they  lost  ^  50 
at  least'' 

The  army  having  consumed  all  their  provisions,  and  being  very  severeljf 
handled,  was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  its  way  out  of  this  hostile  region ;  it 
accordingly  returned  to  its  late  encampment  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
next  day  marched  for  Volusia. 

Where  Gen.  Jesup  was,  or  what  service  he  was  rendering  at  this  penod, 
and  for  some  time  previous,  I  am  uninformed ;  but,  on  the  24  November,  he 
arrived  at  Volusia,  with  400  mounted  Alabama  volunteers.  He  came  late 
firom  Tampa,  and  on  the  way  had  taken  33  negroes,  the  former  property  of 
CoL  Rees,  of  Sprint  Garden,  whence  they  had  been  carried  ofiT  by  the  Semi- 
noles.  Here  Gren.  Jesup  received  orders  fi'om  the  secretary  of  war,  again  to 
resume  the  conunand  of  the  army  of  Florida.  Gov.  Call  had  pretty  confi- 
dently asserted  that,  in  the  campaign  now  just  concluded,  he  should  be  able 
to  finish  the  war ;  but  he  had  only  showed  the  Seminoles  that  some  of  his 
men  could  fight  as  well  as  Indians,  and  that  others  C/Ould  turn  their  backs 
with  equal  dexterity.  On  the  whol^,  if  the  Indians  had  been  one  to  a  thou- 
sand against  the  Americans,  it  would  be.no  very  difiicult  question  to  settle, 
which  would  be  sent  beyond  the  MississippL  When,  in  October,  the  Creek 
deputation  visited  them,  to  persuade  them  to  submit  to  terms,  Osceola  as- 
sured them  with  finnness,  that  "-  the  Seminoles  would  never  yield — ^never,  he 
said ;  the  land  is  ours ;  we  will  fight  and  die  upon  it"  The  Chief  Harjo  was 
at  the  head  of  the  peace  deputation  of  Creeks,  and  he  found  Osceola  in  a  great 
swamp,  on  the  Omthlacoochee,  having  then  with  him  about  3,500  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  blows  which  Osceola  had  had  in  the  Wahoo 
Swamp,  it  yet  remained  the  Narraganset  of  Florida ;  and  such  were  the  ac- 
counts from  thence,  that  Gen.  Jesup  determined  to  proceed  there  with  a 
large  force.  Accordingly,  with  ten  days'  provision,  he  marched  on  the  12 
of  December  for  ^t  pomt ;  but,  on  reaching  it,  no  Indians  were  found.  On 
the  17th,  he  marched  for  Tampa,  taking  the  course  of  the  Ouithlacoochee  in 
his  route ;  and  Col.  Foster  pursued  a  parallel  course  on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  river ;  a  single  Indian  was  the  result  of  all  this  business ;  yet  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  those  who  performed  it,  for  what  can  men  do  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Something  like  calculation  can  be  made  in  marching 
against  men  in  a  fort  or  city ;  but  where  it  is  known  that  a  people  remove 
their  cities  and  forts  as  easy  as  themselves,  quite  a  different  calculation  is 
required.  Caesar  never  fought  Indians,  or  he  would  have  reversed  his  cele- 
brated saying,  '"Tis  easier  to  foil  than  find  them." 
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With  this  chapter  we  begin  the  events  of  the  year  1837.    On  th«  22  of^ 
January,  Gen.  Jesup  put, the  main  body  of  the  army  in  motion,  with  the  view 
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of  attacking  another  strong-hold  of  the  Indians,  which  he  had  learned  was 
upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Oklawaha.  The  next  day  he  detached  Lieut. 
Col.  Cawlfield  with  his  mounted  battalion  of  Alabama  volunteers,  Capt  Har- 
ris's company  of  marines,  and  Maj.  Morris's  Indian  warriors,  with  his  own  aid, 
Lieut  Chambers,  to  attack  Obuchee,  commonly  called  the  Chief  Coooer^ 
whose  rendezvous  was  then  on  the  borders  of  Ahapopka  Lake.  Osucnee 
was  surprised,  and,  with  3  of  his  warriors,  killed ;  nine  women  and  children, 
and  8  negroes  taken.  The  whites  lost  one  Indian,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. From  the  captured  it  was  discovered  that  the  main  body  of  the  Semi- 
noles  had  gone  southward. 

Piu^uit  was  immediately  made,  and,  on  the  24th,  the  army  passed  a  rugged 
range  of  mountains,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  whites,  called,  by  the  Indiana, 
Hdauhathee,  or  White  Mountains.  On  the  27th,  the  Indians  were  discovered 
on  the  Hatchee-Lustee,  in  and  about  the  ** Great  Cypress  Swamp;"  and  a 
successful  charge  was  made  upon  them  by  Lieut  Chambers,  with  Price's 
company  of  Alabama  volunteers,  by  which  25  Indians  and  negroes,  and  their 
horses  and  baggage,  were  taken.  The  captured  were  chiefly  women  and 
children.  CoL  Henderson  pursued  the  fugitive  vrarriors  into  a  swamp,  and 
across  the  Hatchee-Lustee  River,  and  thence  into  a  more  extensive  swampy 
where  they  could  not  be  pureued  without  great  difficulty  and  .more  men. 
Meanwhile,  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  the  general,  but  he  was  killed  in  the 
way ;  and  it  was  not  till  another  had  been  sent,  that  he  vi^as  informed  how 
matters  were  progressing  with  CoL  Henderson. 

Gen.  Jesup  sent  a  prisoner  to  Jumper,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  endeav- 
oring to  get  a  parley,  while  he  moved  on  and  took  a  position  at  Lake  Toho- 
pikalega,  within  a  few  miles  of  where  it  is  approached  %  the  Cypress  Svramp. 
Here  he  took  some  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The  prisoner  sent  out  to  Jumper, 
returned  the  next  day,  bringing  favorable  talks  fTt>m  Alligator  and  Abraham ; 
and  two  days  after,  January  31st,  Abraham  visited  the  general  in  his  camp ; 
immediately  after,  he  returned  to  the  Indians,  and  on  the  3  Februaiy,  brought 
along  with  him  Jumper  and  Alligator,  with  two  sub-chiefs,  one  a  nephew  of 
Micanopy.  These  tmie^  agreed  to  meet  the  general  at  Fort  Dade,  with  other 
chiefs,  on  the  18th  following.  Jumper  and  Alligator,  it  is  said,  are  among 
the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  Yamassees. 

To  return  to  Col.  Henderson.  On  receipt  of  his  messa^,  Gen.  Jesup  or- 
dered the  disposable  force  of  Gen.  Armistead's  brigade,  Mai.  Gorham's  infan- 
try, and  Tustenugge  Hajo's  Indian  warriors,  to  move  on  to  his  support  They 
soon  captured  two  Indian  women,  and  several  negroes,  in  a  pine  wood,  over 
a  hundred  ponies,  some  plunder,  and  several  fire-arms.  The  main  force  of 
the  Indians  nad  fled ;  but  not  having  much  time  in  advance,  were  soon  over« 
taken  by  Maj.  Morris  on  the  border  of  a  considerable  stream,  20  or  25  yards 
wide,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  The  Indians  were  in  possession  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  when  the  warriors  came  up,  they  were  fired  upon,  and  a  con- 
siderable skirmish  ensued.  The  creek  was  difficult  to  ford,  and  the  Indiana 
had  passed  it  by  two  trees  felled  from  the  opposite  banks.  These  afforded  a 
sure  mark  for  the  Indians'  rifles,  a  very  few  of  which  could  stand  against 
many ;  but  the  whites  and  their  Indian  allies,  being  much  the  more  numer- 
ous, were  able  to  extend  themselves  up  and  down  the  stream,  by  which  dis- 
play the  Indians  were  exposed  to  a  cross  fire,  and  soon  began  to  abandon 
their  position.    The  order  being  now  given  to  cross  the  creek,  Capt  Morns 

i major  of  the  Ist  Indian  battahon)  was  the  first  to  advance  on  the  log,  fbl- 
owed  by  Lieuta.  Searle  and  Chambers,  and  Capt  Harris ;  Lieut  Lee  swim- 
ming over  at  the  same  time.  Hiese  officers  led  the  van  throughout  this  ex- 
pedition, and  are  mentioned  vrith  high  encomiums  on  their  conduct  Having 
all  crossed  the  creek,  the  Indians  made  several  stands  against  them,  but  were 
forced  to  fly  after  a  few  fires.  They  were  followed  for  a  mile  or  two^  and 
then  the  pursuit  was  given  up ;  the  detachments  returning  late  at  night  to  the 
camp  of  the  main  anny.  The  result  of  this  affair  was  the  capture  of  28  ne- 
groes, and  Indian  women  and  children.  How  many  warriors  were  killed,  no 
certain  information  could  be  given ;  but  some  two  or  three  they  saw,  lying 
dead,  as  they  marehed  along.  Of  the  whites,  one  was  killed  at  the  passage 
of  the  creek  in  the  swamp,  and  three  wounded ;  and  in  the  pursuit  another 
was  killed.    Thus  ended  the  aflSurs  of  one  day,  namely,  January  the  27tfa. 
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The  next  affair  of  importance,  which  transpired  in  Florida,  was  the  battle 
of  Lake  Monroe.  Brevet  CoL  A.  C.  W.  Fanning  had  been  stationed  at  that 
place,  and  his  camp  there  bore  the  name  of  the  lake.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  8  February,  1837,  about  300  Seminoles  commenced  firing  upon  CoL 
Fanning's  camp  with  great  spirit  Their  right  rested  on  the  lake  above  the 
fort ;  their  left  on  the  shore  below,  and  another  line  extended  around  their 
fit>nt  They  were  taken  rather  by  surprise,  many  of  whom,  being  new  recruits, 
scarcely  knew  what  they  were  about ;  but  after  wasting  a  good  share  of  their 
ammunition,  being  bent  on  making  a  noise  by  some  means,  they  were  got  un- 
der some  sort  of  regular  modus  operandi^  and  the  action  became  sharp.  Mean- 
while, Lieut  Thomas  received  orders  to  man  a  steamboat,  lying  in  the  lake 
under  cover  of  the  fort,  and  to  serve  a  six-pounder,  which  was  on  board  of 
her,  upon  the  right  of  die  Indians.  This  he  was  enabled  to  effect,  and  they 
were  immediately  driven  from  that  position ;  but  they  hung  upon  the  rij?ht 
and  front  for  near  three  hours,  before  they  would  give  up  the  contest  The 
brave  Capt  Mellon  was  killed  near  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  15  others 
were  wounded,  some  mortally.  PAnnr  Carr  was  here  with  his  Creeks,  and 
was  amon^  the  foremost  in  all  danger ;  and  CoL  Fanning  gives  the  names  of 
many  of  his  officers  who  distinguiiSied  themselvea 

Thus,  only  ten  days  before  the  time  assigned  to  treat  with  Gen.  Jcsup,  did 
the  Seminoles  give  a  demonstration  of  the  value  they  set  upon  a  peace  with 
the  whites ;  but,  perhaps,  the  party  which  attacked  CoL  Fanning  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  arrangement  However,  through  the  mecuation  of  the 
Creeks,  the  general  ffot  a  hearing  with  Holatoochee,  nephew  of  Miconopy, 
Jumper,  Abraham,  Little  Cloud,  and  several  others,  at  Fort  Dade,  on  the 
5  March.  Micanopy  sent  as  excuse  for  his  non-appearance,  that  he  was  old 
and  infirm.  Jumper  was  inquired  of  respecting  the  time  the  Indians  would 
be  ready  to  remove,  and  firom  his  answer,  all  the  world,  if  they  had  heard  it, 
miffht  liave  known  that  all  the  Indians  were  after,  was  to  sam  time ;  for  he 
replied,  that  they  could  not  be  ready  till  falL  The  general  as  promptly  re- 
plied, that  **  that  was  out  of  the  question,"  insinuating  also,  that  if  they  wished 
to  gain  time  by  such  a  mauGeuvre,  they  were  mistaken.  Jumper  showed 
some  indignation  at  being  thus  suspected,  and  after  considerable  other  talk, 
the  council  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

Accordingly,  they  met  again  on  the  Gth,  with  augmented  numbers  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians ;  among  whom  were  representatives  of  Alligator,  Coa- 
chochee  or  Wild  Cat,  (Philip's  son,)  his  nephew,  and  Pease  Creek  John,  and 
a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signed.  It  purported,  that  hostilities  should 
from  that  time  cease ;  all  the  Seminoles  to  remove  immediately  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  to  give  hostages  to  secure  its  observance ;  all  the  Indians  to  go 
immediately  south  of  the  Hillsborough ;  Micanopy  to  be  one  of  the  hostages ; 
and,  by  the  10  April,  all  were  to  be  ready  to  remove.  To  these  articles  ibur 
chiefs  put  their  marks,  with  Gen.  Jesup ;  and  we  shall  see  how  they  were  ob- 
served. 

To  keep  up  the  deception,  and  make  sure  of  the  promised  rations,  the  In- 
dians began*  to  frequent  the  general's  camp,  as  though  in  good  earnest  to 
fulfil  the  treaty.  By  the  26  March,  there  were  there,  or  had  oeen  there,  the 
chiefs,  Yaholoochie,  (Cloud,]  Jumper,  Abraham,  and  Tigertail;  and  the 
principal  chiefis  on  the  St  Joim's,  Tuskinnia  and  Emathla,  (JPhilip,)  had  sent 
word  that  they  would  emigrate  if  Micanopy  said  so,  and  Abiaca  (Sam  Jones) 
'  had  been  invited  by  Philip  to  go  to  Micanopjr  to  arrange  for  a  removal.  Abi- 
aca being  chief  of  the  Mikasaukies,  his  acquiescence  was  thought  of  no  little 
consequence.  About  this  time,  it  was  reported  that  Yaholoochie  was  com- 
mander-in-chief at  the  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  and  that  Osceola  had 
been  deposed  for  cowardice  in  that  action.  On  tne  18  March,  Micanopy 
riffned  a  written  acknowledgment  o(  and  acquiescence  in,  the  treaty  of  the 
6th ;  and  Gen.  Jesup  seemea  quite  sure  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Neverthe- 
less, about  this'  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which  much  alarmed  the  In- 
dians, and  whether  feigned  or  real,  answered  the  same  end.  A  report  was 
circulated  among  them,  that  as  soon  as  Gren.  Jesup  had  got  a  sufiScient  num- 
ber into  his  power,  he  would  handcuff  and  ship  them  ror  Arkansas.  Thus 
matters  were  retarded  and  moved  slow.    And,  besides,  Philip,  chief  of  tha 
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wished  to  have  a  talk  with  Gen.  Hernandez,  and  stated  that  he  was  but  a  few- 
miles  fix)ni  there.  He  had  not  even  ventured  thus  far,  had  not  the  snare  been 
laid  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  whites,  who,  it  must  ever  hereafter 
be  allowed,  displayed  as  much  of  the  Indian  in  the  matter,  as  Coacoochee  had 
done  before,  in  the  abduction  of  old  Micanopy  and  others,  when  the  general 
had  them  nearly  ready  for  Ariumsas.  For  tms  act  of  Coacoochee,  the  gen- 
eral had  determined  to  be  revenged ;  and  he  declared,  « if  he  (CJoiacoochee) 
had  been  a  white  man,  he  would  have  executed  him  die  moment  he  came 
into  his  hands."  Now  we  have  seen  that  he  did,  some  time  before  this,  fall 
into  his,  or  Gen,  Hernandez's  hands.  He  was  the  one  sent  out,  or,  as  the 
genera]  says,  allowed  to  go  out,  at  the  request  of  old  Philip,  his  father.  He  it 
was  that  brought  about  this  overture  of  Osceola,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  him, 
as  in  the  sequel  will  be  seen. 

The  bidians,  having  come  as  near  Fort  Peyton  as  they  dared,  sent  word  for 
Gen.  Jesup  to  come  out  and  talk  with  them ;  he  returned  them  no  answer, 
but  ordered  Lieut  Peyton  to  get  them  into  the  fort  if  he  could,  and  then  to 
seize  them.  But  in  this  he  coidd  not  succeed,  and  Gen.  Hernandez  was  sent 
out  with  200  men,  and  commenced  a  parley  with  them.  Gen.  Jesup  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Peyton,  and  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  the  fort 
to  proceed  to  the  treaty-ground,  to  learn  whether  the  Indians  *<  answered  Gen. 
Hernandez's  questions  satisfactorily  or  not"  He  soon  returned,  and  reported 
that  the  answers  were  "evasive  and  unsatisfactory;"  whereupon  he  ordered 
Mai.  Ashby  to  capture  them,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Hernandez,  was  done, 
without  the  discharge  of  a  gun  on  either  side.  Seventy-five  Indians  were,  by 
this  mancBuvre,  taken  with  loaded  rifles  in  their  hands,  disarmed,  and  con- 
fined in  the  fort;  and  thus  ended  this  "brilliant"  affiiir,  which  took  place  on 
the  21  October,  1837. 

The  names  of  the  principal  chiefs  "grabbed"  in  this  "haul,"  were,  as  the 
interpreters  gave  them,  Yoso-ta-hola  (Osceola,)  Coahajo  (Alligator,)  Pow- 
A9-HAJO,  John  Cavaixo,  who  had  been  a  hostage  with  Gen.  Jesuru  No-co- 
so-stA-HOLA,  EMATHLA-CHAinr,  Co-Hi-Lo-LUE-HAJO  (Doctor,)  and  HASto^o- 

MICO. 

Severe  animadversions  have  been  indulged  in,  upon  the  conduct  of  Gea. 
Jesup,  in  thus  seizing  Osceola  and  his  companions.  We  have  not  time  nor 
space  for  an  examination  of  what  has  and  may  be  urged  for  and  against  the 
measure.  We  have  followed  the  general's  own  account  of  the  afiair,  and 
must  leave  our  readeii6  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  its  justness.  One  re- 
mark, however,  may  not  be  tmimportant,  as  it  may  assist  in  a  just  decision  of 
the  question.  The  general  has  said,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians  had  gross- 
ly deceived  him  on  a  former  occasion,  he  would  use  any  means  to  get  the 
chief  actors  in  that  deception  into  his  hands ;  and  we  have  seen  how  the  mat- 
ter was  managed  to  effect  that  object  Now,  when  Indians  fight  Indians, 
whatever  advantage  is  gained  by  circumvention,  of  one  .party  over  another, 
is  just,  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  their  modes  of  warfare ;  but  it  is 
a  rare  circumstance  that  a  party  is  attacked  when  coming  to  another  widi 
the  offer  of  peace.  We  are  now  considering  the  whites  on  emial  footing  with 
the  Seminoies ;  for  we  see  no  other  ground  that  this  act  of  seizure  can,  m  any 
way,  he  justified.  The  general  asserts,  what  we  do  not  clearly  discover,  that 
Osceola  did  not  come  to  treat  of  peace,  but  came  under  that  pretence,  "  false- 
ly," expecting  thereby  to  get  some  white  officer  into  his  power,  with  whom 
he  might  purchase  the  liberation  of  Philip.  But,  as  has  oeen  observed,  we 
do  not  see  sufilcient  evidence  of  such  a  plot,  to  authorize  the  "  grab  game," 
as  some  of  the  dasneal  editors  termed  it,  which  was  played  by  the  genend. 
Much,  however,  might  be  added  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ;  he  had  been 
a  long  time  In  Florida,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  the 
wretched  business  forced  upon  him ;  he  had  been  baffled  and  foiled  by  the 
Indians,  and  derided  and  shamefully  treated  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen. 
He  was  now  determined  to  do  something,  and  he  perfbnned  this  signal  act 
when  nobody  expected  it,  and  his  enemies  were  at  once  out  upon  him, 
because  he  had  acted  like  the  people  he  was  among.  No  blood  was 
shed ;  but  a  very  important  service  was  performed.  On  the  whole,  we  can- 
not condemn  Gen.  Jesup,  but  rather  the  policy  that  placed  Mm  where  he 
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was.    Of  this  we  have  distinctly  spoken  in  an  earlier  page,  and  must  waive  a 
further  examination. 

On  the  23  October,  29  <' Indians,  squaws,  and  negroes,"  were  captured  near 
Fort  Peyton ;  and,  on  the  25th,  a  family  of  5  more  were  taken.  They  were 
conveyed  to  St.  Augustine,  and  imprisoned,  where  there  now  were  147  in  all, 
in  confinement  Great  preparations  had  been  made  to  pursue  the  Lidiaus 
with  vigor,  and  forces  had  come  in  from  various  quarters,  so  that  by  the  first 
of  December,  there  were  at  the  various  posts  in  Florida,  8,993  men,  of  whom 
4,637  were  regulars,  4,078  volunteers,  100  seamen,  and  178  firiendly  Indians. 

Amid  all  these  preparations  and  watchings,  the  noted  chief  Coacoochee 
(Wild  Cat)  made  his  escape  fix>m  St  Augustine,  with  17  warriors  and  two 
squaws.  Thus  the  feUow  whom  Gen.  J^sup  looked  upon  with  such  distrust, 
had,  somehow  or  other,  outwitted  his  keepers,  and  joined  Sam  Jones  in  his 
unknown  retreat 

The  next  event  which  comes  within  the  line  of  our  design,  was  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  which'  has  happened  since  this  war  began,  widi  the  excep- 
tion of  that  in  which  Maj.  Dade  and  his  command  were  cut  oK  This  was 
the  battle  of  Okeechobee  Lake,  between  a  large  Indian  force  under  Abiaca 
and  AUigator,  and  CoL  Z.  Taylor  at  the  head  of  about  600  men ;  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  as  follows : — 

Col.  Taylor  marched  from  Fort  Gardner  on  the  19  December,  1837,  and, 
following  the  meanderings  of  the  Kissimmee  River,  arrived  on  the  third  day 
at  a  point  on  its  banks,  15  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  Okeechobee, 
which  name  is  said  to  mean  Big  Water.  Here  he  learned  from  a  prisoner, 
who  had  fidlen  into  his  hands,  that  Alligator,  **  with  all  the  war  spirits  of  the 
Seminoles,  Sam  Jones,  and  175  Mikasaiuues,"  was  encamped  about  25  miles 
off,  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Kissimmee.  Crossing  the  river,  the  colonel  left 
Capt  Monroe,  with  his  company,  the  pioneers,  pontooneers,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  Delaware  warriors,  who  declined  proceeding,  from  lameness,  oc- 
casioned by  their  feet  and  legs  being  badly -cut  with  the  saw-palmetto.  The 
next  day,  taking  the  captured  Indian  as  a  pilot,  he  moved  on  with  the  rest  of 
his  force.  After  passing  several  cypress  s^vamps  and  dense  honunocks,  he 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Indians'  encampment,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th. 
Here  they  were  found  in  one  of  the  strongest  places,  as  well  as  most  difficult 
of  access,  of  any  before  known  in  Florida ;  but  between  12  and  1  o'clock 
the  conflict  commenced.  The  main  body  of  the  Indians  were  posted  in  a 
hommock,  from  which  they  poured  such  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  volun- 
teers, that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  They  formed  in  the  rear  of  the 
infantry,  who,  coming  now  into  action,  ^  sustained  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive fires  ever  experienced  from  Indians."  But  they  pressed  forward,  and 
gained  the  hommock ;  the  struggle  continuing  more  than  an  hour,  which  was 
sustained  with  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  at  one  time 
nearly  breaking  their  line ;  they  were,  however,  finally  routed  and  driven  at 
every  point,  leaving  10  of  their  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous  traces  of 
blood  where  others  had  been  dragged  away.  It  was  reported  afterwards,  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  that  they  lost  20  in  all;  and  yet  this  story  of  blood  is 
not  half  told.  Col.  Taylor  had  28  killed,  and  111  wounded !  Every  officer 
of  four  companies,  with  one  exception,  and  every  orderly  sergeant  of  the 
same  companies,  were  killed,  and  the  sergeant  major  was  mortally  wounded. 
CoL  A.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  6th  U.  S.  infantry,  received  three  mortal  wounds 
nearly  at  the  same  time ;  Adjutant  J.  P.  Center,  Capt  Vanswearingen,  and 
Lieut  F.  J.  Brooke,  of  the  same  corps,  were  killed  outright ;  CoL  Gentry,  of 
the  Missouri  volunteers,  was  killed  by  a  shot  through  the  body,  the  same  ball 
wounding  his  son  in  the  arm.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Lake  Okeechobee,  which  served  two  ends ;  one  of  which  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Indians  in  opposition,  and  to  teach  the  survivors  that  the  whites 
could  and  would  fight  No  prisoners  were  ttJcen,  but  some  200  horses  and 
cattle  were  found. 

Skinnishes  on  a  smaller  scale  continued.  Gen.  Nelson,  of  the  Georgia 
volunteers,  fell  in  with  a  few  Indians  on  the  Suanee,  on  the  26  December,  at 
a  place  called  Wacusape,  and  we  presume,  judging  firom  indirect  informa- 
tion, came  off  second  best    His  horse  was  killea  uiuier  him,  and  he  lost  hia 
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lieutenant,  and  three  horses,  and  a  man  or  two  wounded.  He  took  one  In- 
dian and  a  negro  prisoners,  and  one  Indian  was  reported  to  have  been  killed. 
About  the  same  time,  there  was  a  fight  at  Charlotte  Harbor,  in  which  five 
Indians  were  killed,  and  nine  taken.  Lieut  Harding  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed. And  a  day  or  two  after,  Capt  Winder,  with  30  dragoons,  surprised  and 
took  seven  men  and  23  women  and  children,  about  40  miles  south  of  Fort 
McLane,  and  near  Fort  McNieU ;  and  5W  miles  south-west  of  Fort  Harney, 
he  took  29  more,  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Coahajo.  Such  were  the 
important  operations  in  Florida,  during  the  year  1837. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

EHBRACtNO  THE   EVENTS    OF    1838  AlfJ)   1839. 

Battle  of  Wacasa  Swamp — Defeat  of  Lieut.  PaioeH— Battle  of  Lucha 
Hatche — Gen.  Jesuv  wounded — Death  of  Osceola — HU  charatter — Gen.  Jesup 
desires  to  give  up  the  war,  and  allow  the  Indians  to  live  in  Florida — J{ot  allowed 
by  the  government — His  talk  with  Toskegee — Indians  seized  at  Fort  Jupiter — 
Gen.  Jesup  leaves  Florida — Death  of  Philip  and  Jumper — Capt.  Ellis's  exploit — 
Indians  surprise  Capt.  Beall — Families  murdered — Crews  of  vessels  murdered — 
Death  of  Mushalatubee — Camp  Forbes  attacked — JVumerous  murders-^Capt, 
Russell  and  Maj.  Noel  killed — Capt.  RoweU  defeated — Gen.  Macomb  takes  com- 
mand in  Florida — Endeavors  to  make  a  treaty — Lieut.  Hulbert  killed — Reward  for 
Indians — Massacre  at  Colooshatchie — Indians  surprised  at  Fort  Mellon — Murders 
on  the  WacuUa — Bloodhounds  to  be  employed  against  the  Seminoles — Dqfredations 
continue. 

New  year  has  come,  but  not  a  "happy  new  year"  to  Florida;  for  its  first 
day  had  only  passed,  when  the  sound  of  the  rifle  is  heard  in  its  desolate 
coasts,  followed  bjthe  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
Nelson,  with  a  brigade  of  Georgia  volunteers,  being  charged  with  the  defence 
of  Middle  Florida,  was,  on  the  2  January,  scouting  in  the  vicinity  of  Wacasa 
Swamp,  near  Fort  Fanning,  when  he  discovered  Indian  signs  leading  to  said 
swamp :  following  them  up,  he  was  fiercely  attacked  as  he  approached  it, 
and  immediately  me  fight  became  obstinate,  and  lasted  near  three  hours.  At 
5  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Indians  dispersed,  carrying  off  their  killed  and  wounded. 
The  whites  suffered  severely ;  but  they  claimed  a  large  victory,  havii^  cap- 
tured ''IS  men  and  6hildren,^  and  a  chief  named  Chickachoo.  Col.  Foster, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing,  was  shot  down,  but  his  wound  proved  slight 
Lieut  Jennings  was  killed.  Among  the  wounded  wei*e  Col.  Ambrister, 
slightly;  Serg.  Maj.  Jones,  badly;  Dr.  Sheftali  of  Savannah,  badly;  with 
several  privates. 

We  now  proceed  with  an  account  of  a  sharp  action,  near  Jupiter  Inlet, 
between  a  force  of  about  80  men  under  Lieut  L.  M.  Powell,  of  the  navy,  and 
a  body  of  Indians  under  Toseeoee,  in  which  the  whites  were  defeated,  and 
suffered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  action  commenced  about  4 
in  the  P.  M.,  and  continued  till  half  past  seven  at  night,  of  the  15  January. 

On  proceeding  upon  a  trail,  after  landing  at  Jupiter  River,  Lieut  PowcU 
captived  a  squaw,  whom  he  made  pilot  him  to  the  Indian  camp,  which  he 
reached  after  a  march  of  about  five  miles.  He  found  them  prepared  for  him, 
and  the  war-whoop  was  immediately  raised.  The  whites  "charged  them 
through  a  deep  swamp,"  and  the  fire  became  general.  Lieut  Harrison,  of 
the  navy,  was  soon  shot  down  at  the  head  of  his  men,  who  were  left  without 
an  officer.  Lieut  Fowler,  of  the  artillery,  was  du-ected  to  penetrate  the 
swamp  to  the  right,  while  the  remaining  two  companies,  under  Lieut  M* Ar- 
thur, of  the  navy,  advanced  in  line.  By  these  manceuvres  the  Indians  were 
driven,  or  retreated,  to  a  large  cypress  swamp,  700  or  800  yards  in  the  rear. 
Here  they  made  a  determined  stand,  and  here  Lieut  M* Arthur  was  badly 
wounded,  and  Dr.  Leitner  was  killed  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as 
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surgeon.  Nigbt  was  approaching,  and  the  men  were  ikUing  ftst^when  Lieut 
Powell  ordered  a  retreat  Lieut  Fowler  was  shot  down  in  the  successful 
attempt  which  he  made  to  cover  the  retreat,  and  but  three  officers  remained 
upon  their  feet  at  the  close  of  the  action.  The  whites  made  what  haste  they 
could  to  their  boats,  all  of  which  they  got  off  except  one,  which  the  Indians 
took,  containing  ammunition.  In  this  afbir  the  whites  had  5  killed,  and  30 
wounded,  many  of  them  severely,  and  some  three  several  time&  The  Indians 
lost  4  or  5.  The  commander-in-chief  in  this  expedition  makes  no  charges 
against  any  ensaged  in  it,  in  his  official  account ;  but  an  officer,  who  was 
twice  wounded  in  the  fight,  said  the  sailors  were  great  cowards,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  cx>mpany  of  artillery  under  Lieut  Fowler,  who  covered  their 
retreat,  nearly  all  of  them  would  have  been  scalped.  As  it  was,  about  half 
the  wounded  were  of  that  class.  This  fight  was  on  Lucha  Hatche,  or  Tur- 
tle River. 

Gen.  Jesup,  thinking  the  Indians  had  probably  made  then*  head-quarters  on 
the  Lucha  Hatche,  marched  with  the  force  under  his  inmiediate  command 
fifom  Fort  Lloyd,  near  the  head  of  the  St  John,  on  the  20  January,  to  see 
whether  Lieut  Powell  had  just  cause  for  leaving  them  in  fiill  possession 
there,  or  not  He  came  upon  them  on  the  24th,  between  11  and  12  o'clock^ 
A.  M.,  and  if  he  had  had  no  more  men  than  the  lieutenant  had,  it  is  doubtfiii 
whether  he  would  have  given  as  good  an  account,  or  fiired  as  well ;  though 
the  general  himself  savs,  ^  that  the  strength  of  their  position  was  such,  that 
they  ought  to  have  held  it  much  longer  than  they  did;"  ^et,  in  forcing  them 
out  of  it,  he  was  pretty  severely  wounded,  with  30  of  his  men,  and  10  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.  Tlius  had  Toskeoee  handled  two  considerable 
forces  under  separate  commanders,  and  was  doubtless  as  well  prepared  for  a 
third,  as  either  of  those  for  a  second ;  for  he  and  his  men  were  able  to  make 
good  their  retreat  without  loss  of  time,  with  their  all,  leaving  conjecture  only 
to  their  enemies  of  their  next  locality. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  once  foared,  and 
much  dreaded,  and  now  no  less  regretted,  chief;  Osceola.  We  left  him  in 
prison  at  St  Augustine,  in  Noveml^r  last,  fit)m  which  place  he  was,  soon 
after  the  escape  of  Coacoochee  from  thence,  sent  to  Cnarleston,  and  con- 
fined to  the  fort  in  that  harbor  for  safe  keeping,  until  he  should  be,  with  oth- 
ers, shipped  for  the  west  But  that  time  never  came  for  him !  Death  came 
vrith  that  aid  which  the  white  man  refiised !  He  died  in  confinement  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  of  a  catarrhal  fover,  on  the  30  January,  1838.  The  portrait  of  Os- 
ceola is  difficult  to  be  drawn ;  some  have  maae  him  a  coward,  and  others  a 
knave ;  some  have  averred  that  he  was  but  a  sub-chief,  and  without  respect 
among  his  own  people ;  others  have  indignantly  added,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  white  man,  as  though  their  own  blood  had  degraded  him  in  the  scale  of 
being.  It  might  be  so.  How  then  ought  they  to  look  upon  themselves  ?  Dou- 
bly degraded  in  that  scale.  Others  portray  his  character  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  admiration ;  makinff  him  the  greatest  of  chiefs,  ablest  of  counsellors, 
and  bravest  of  vyarriors.  We  afiSrm  to  neither.  The  circumstance  of  his 
being  better  known  when  the  war  began,  than  other  chieft,  gave  him  a  ce- 
lebrity or  notoriety  which  his  deeds  did  not  claim.  He  had  lived  more  among 
the  viiiite  people,  and  hence  was  better  known  to  them;  and  when  a  depre- 
dation was  committed,  or  a  batde  fought,  Osceola  was  the  supoostd  leader  of' 
the  Indians ;  and  as  the  report  of  such  occurrences  spread,  me<  supposition 
vanished,  and  thus  arose  much  of  the  celebrity  of  Osceola.  Hence  it'!^^ 
easy  to  see  how  he  came  so  prominently  into  the  van  of  notoriety.  Thus;  Itt^ 
our  account  of  the  defeat  of  Major  Dade,  the  authorities  then  relied  .ti^ii^ 
made  us  say  be  was  the  leader  in  that  virretched  disaster;  but  we  are  now  iu^i^ 
sured  that  he  was  at  Camp  King  that  same  day,  and  was  the  chief  ifcC^i^'ftf' 
that  tragedy,  and  hence  could  not  have  been  in  the  fight  with  Maj.  IMd^V  ''He! 
lived  near  Camp  King  when  the  war  began,  after  which  he  removed  Hb'fhiijg' 
Swamp,  12  miles  to  the  south-west  of  it  '    " '*   '     ' 

But  we  detract  nothing  from  the  just  fhme  of  Osceola.  He  1¥i»«  gMHf' 
man,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  the  latest  posterity,  with  as  hif^iSIPif^<Mti^ 
as  that  of  PmLtp  of  Pokanoket  Both,  by  fatal  errors,  were  bt6iigtit[-p9mtBtp 
turely  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  Philip^  by  the  raah  m[u^iWA6f  ^iW4^ 
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his  own  men,  and  Osceola  by  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  character  of 
foes. 

We  return  to  Gen.  Jesup,  whom  we  lefl  wounded,  though  safely  through 
the  battle  of  Lucha  Hatche.  The  next  day,  January  25th,  he  crossed  the 
river,  and  encamped  on  Jupiter  Bay,  where  he  erected  a  stockade,  which  he 
named  Fort  Jupiter.  Here  he  remained  until  the  5  February,  his  men  being 
destitute  of  shoes  and  other  supplies.  At  this  period  he  marched  southwan^ 
about  12  miles,  when  he  encamped  again ;  and  here  an  interview  was  soueht 
with  the  Indians.  It  was  now  looked  upon  by  the  general,  as  well  as  all  nia 
principal  officers,  as  a  matter  past  accomplishment,  to  subdue  the  SeminoleSy 
*^  for  years  to  come."  It  was,  therefore,  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to 
effect  an  accommodation  with  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  retain  and  live  upon 
that  part  of  Florida  "^  where  nobody  else  could  live."  Accordingly,  he  wrote 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  11  February,  recommending  uuX  measure. 
In  answer,  the  secretary  said,  that  it  was  not  a  question  now  to  be  considered 
by  the  president,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  Indians  remain  in  the 
country  or  not,  but  that,  as  a  treaty  had  been  ratified,  by  which  the  Indiana 
had  agreed  to  remove,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  it  executed ;  that,  therefore,  no 
arrangements  with  the  Seminoles  would  be  allowed,  having  for  its  object 
their  future  residence  in  Florida.  Thus  a  ^veto"  was  set  to  the  humane 
object  of  Generals  Jesup,  Eustace,  and  others,  though  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  kind  of  a  truce  with  tliem  for  the  ensuinff  summer,  or  until  the  season 
would  allow  the  whites  to  fight  them  again  to  aihrantage. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Jesup  had  moved  on  slowly,  and  on  the  7th,  by  means  of 
messengers  which  he  sent  out,  got  a  parley  with  a  ^oung  chief^  named  Hal- 
lee  Ilajo.  This  chief  told  the  general  that  the  Indians  were  in  a  wretched 
condition,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  country,  but  would  be  con- 
tented with  any  small  portion  of  it,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  continue  in  it. 
At  this  stage  of  the  conference,  the  general  (very  abruptly  we  think)  demanded 
hostages,  or  a  surrender  of  the  arms  of  the  Indians ;  but  the  chief  gave  him 
to  understand  that  neither  would  be  done.  He  then  requested  a  conference 
with  Toskegee,  the  principal  chief  of  the  band.  The  next  day  Toskegee 
came,  and  the  interview  resulted  in  an  agreement  for  a  meeting  at  Fort  Jupiter, 
in  ten  days  fix>m  that  time.  What  was  done  at  that  fort,  or  whether  the  gen- 
eral ever  got  the  Indians  there  or  not,  he  has  not  told  us ;  but  he  says,  in  his 
communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  that  "^  the  measure  which  he  adopted 
had  resulted  in  the  peaceable  surrender  of  about  1,200  Indians  and  negroes^ 
of  whom  319  were  warriors.  Had  any  other  course  been  adopted,  it  is  ques- 
tionable," he  says,  **  whether  20  warriors  could  have  been  killed  or  taken." 

Hence  we  are  to  infer,  that  without  gross  deception,  now-a-da]rs  called 
stratagem,  nothing  could  be  effected,  of  any  account,  against  the  Indians  of 
Florida ;  and  what  it  is  probable  will  be  remarked  upon  hereafter,  as  worthy 
of  admiration,  is  the  curious  fact,  that  it  had  taken  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  all  its  officers  who  had  been  engaged  in  Florida,  three  years  to 
find  it  out  An  armv  could  march  from  one  end  of  that  country  to  another, 
if  they  avoided  its  lakes  and  swamps ;  and  dogs  could,  with  equal  ease,  drive 
all  the  birds  from  a  rye-field,  if  there  were  no  brambles  in  their  course ;  and 
the  latter  of  these  experiments  would  be  of  about  aJ9  much  consequence  to 
the  owner  of  the  rve-field,  as  the  former  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florioa. 

TosKsoEE  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  lay  dovni  his  arms,  and  come  into 
the  strong-holds  of  the  white  men,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them,  under  the  as- 
surance that  he  and  his  people  would  be  allowed  to  retain  tame  liUU  pari  of 
their  own  countru.  But  we  are  told,  as  the  Indians  probably  were  afterwards^ 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  m  Florida,  provided  ^e  president 
would  consent  to  it  They  had  become  quite  confident  that  such  would  be 
the  fact,  for  the  venr  good  reason,  that  the  officers  who  made  them  this  prom- 
ise, were  very  confident  themselves,  that  it  would  be  acceded  to  by  himu  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  Gren.  Jesup^s  language,  in  his  communi- 
cation to  the  secretary  of  war,  before  alluded  to.  Speaking  of  his  overtures 
for  a  reservation,  he  says,  *<  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  in  the  field,  I  had  a  right  to  adopt  .those  measures^ 
either  of  direct  hostility,  or  of  policy,  which  promised  to  be  most  useful  in 
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the  end,  taking  care  not  to  place  the  ultimate  decision  of  them  beyond  the 
control  of  my  official  Buperiors." 

Some  time  bad  now  intervened  since  proposals  bad  been  made,  and  it  is 
probable  the  chiefs  had  begun  to  think  all  was  not  right ;  for  when,  on  the 
17tb  March,  the  general  haid  got  bis  answer  from  Washington,  he  notified 
them  to  meet  him  on  the  20th,  at  Fort  Jupiter ;  they  did  not  appear ;  where- 
upon CoL  Twiggs,  1^  his  order,  surrounded  and  captured  the  whole  party, 
amounting  to  513.  hx  a  day  or  two  after,  negroes  enough  were  taken  to  make 
up  678 ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Fassac-mico,  a  chiefs  with  14  others,  made  their 
escape. 

On  the  24  March,  Gen.  Jesup  detached  Halatoochee,  Tustenuc-cocho-conee, 
and  the  negro  chief  Abraham,  to  Gen.  Taylor.  These  were  sent  out  with 
messages  to  their  countrymen  west  of  Okeechobee  and  Pahaiokee,  and  they 
prevailed  upon  Alligator,  with  960  Indians  and  negroes,  of  whom  a  hundred 
were  warriors,  to  surrender  to  Col.  Smith  and  Gen.  Taylor ;  and  soon  aftet 
Lieut  Anderson  captured  Pahose*mico,  a  sub-chief  of  Toskegee,  with  his 
band  of  47  persons.  Major  Lauderdale  and  Lieut  Powell  pursued  Appiacca, 
(Sam  Jones,)  as  Gen.  Jesup  writes  the  name,  into  the  everglades,  and  came 
up  with  him  on  an  island,  and  dispersed  his  party. 

We  have  now  traced  events  to  the  month  of  April,  1838,  in  which  month 
Gen.  Jesup  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country,  and  leave  Gen. 
Taylor  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida.  He  began  operations  there  in 
December,  1936,  from  which  time  to  that  now  arrived  at,  there  had  been 
taken,  with  those  who  surrendered,  about  2,400  Indians,  above  700  of  whom 
were  warriors.  Many  of  the  principal  ebiefe  had  already  been  sent  out  of 
the  country.  King  Philip,  Cloud,  and  Coahajo,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  12th  of  March,  but  the  former  never  reached  his  place  of  destination. 
King  Philip  died  on  board  his  transpbrt  boat  in  July,  40  miles  below  Fort 
Gib^n.  He  was  buried  on  shore  with  the  honors  of  war;  100  guns  being 
discharged  over  his  grave.  Jumper  had  preceded  him.  This  chief  lan- 
guished for  about  two  months,  at  the  <* Barracks"  in  New  Orleans,  when,  on 
a  day  memorable  in  our  annals,  April  the  19th,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  He 
was  buried  under  arms  with  much  ceremony.  Into  his  coffin  were  put  his 
rifle,  pipe,  tobacco,  and  other  equipments,  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  his 
people.  We  now  return  to  inquire  what  is  doing  in  the  land  whence  they 
came. 

A  scouting  party  of  volunteers,  under  Capt  Ellis,  found  five  Indians  in  a 
hommock  near  Santa  Fee  bridge,  all  of  whom  are  killed,  without  injury  to  his 
own  party.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the  17th  of  June,  as  a  detach- 
ment of  about  30  United  States  dragoons,  under  Capt  Beall,  were  seeking 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Felasco,  near  Newnansville,  they  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  seven  of  their  number  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  former  was  Capt  Walker.  They  immediately  retreated,  and  were  fol- 
lowed some  distance  by  the  Indians.  On  the  19  July,  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Guynn  was  cut  ofl*on  the  Santa  Fee ;  himself,  wife,  iand  infiint  child  were  mur- 
dered. On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Laslev  was 
broken  up  on  the  Ocloknee,  15  or  20  miles  from  Tallahassee.  Mr.  Lesley 
and  a  daughter  were  killed.  In  Middle  Florida,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
a  Mr.  Singletary,  his  wife,  and  two  children  were  cut  off.  On  the  19th  of 
August,  a  severe  blow  was  struck  on  the  fiimily  of  a  Mr.  Baker,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Oscilla.  Himself  wife,  and  a  grandchild  were  killed.  And  thus 
we  might  fill  out  page  after  page  with  such  awful  details — consequences  of  a 
tmr  to  be  remembered  only  to  be  lamented. 

Many  had  supposed,  that  when  so  many  Indians  had  been  sent  out  of 
Florida,  but  few  could  be  lefl  to  trouble  their  expatriators,  but  it  proved  &r 
otherwise.  The  poor  mariner,  who  had  never  had  any  hand  in  the  war,  if 
cast  away  on  any  part  of  that  coast,  immediately  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  Indians.  In  a  terrible  tempest,  which  happened  about  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, near  40  vessels  were  wrecked  or  stranded  on  its  extensive  shores.  One 
only  we  shall  particularly  name.  This  was  the  brig  Alna,  Capt  Thomas,  of 
Portland.  After  being  wrecked,  the  crew  all  ^ot  safe  on  shore,  except  one 
maoy  who  was  washed  overboard.    The  captain,  A.  J.  Plummer,  and  Wm. 
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Reed,  were  killed.  S.  Cammett  and  £.  Wyer,  Jr^  though  wounded,  almoot 
miraculously  escaped. 

Amidst  these  events  we  will  pause  to  notice  the  death  of  the  great  Chok- 
taw  chieC  Mushaultubee.  He  died  at  the  agency  in  Arkansas,  September 
the  30th,  of  small-pox.  He  had  led  his  warriprs  against  the  Creeks,  under 
Jackson,  during  the  war  of  1812. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  Adj.  Gen.  R.  Jones  issued  orders  for  the  re- 
assembling of  such  officers  and  others,  in  Florida  and  the  Cherokee  country, 
as  had  been  detached  to  the  north-west,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  ready  for  active 
service.  On  the  11th,  as  CapL  Rowell's  company  of  Florida  volunteers^ 
about  16,  were  scouting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oscilla,  they  fidl  upon  a  camp 
of  Indians  under  Tigertail.  Most  of  them  escape  on  ponies,  but  two  womea 
were  killed. 

We  meet  with  very  little  of  importance  until  the  close  of  this  year.  Ob 
the  28th  December  an  attack  was  made  on  Camp  Forbes,  by  a  small  party 
of  Indians,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  two  of  their  number  dead 
behind.  The  next  morning  Lieut  Thomas  went  in  pursuit  of  the  party,  and 
eame  up  with  them  on  the  Chattahoohee ;  here  again  they  were  dispersed 
with  loss,  but  how  great  is  not  mentioned.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1839^ 
some  citizens  of  Magnolia,  learning  that  Indians  were  in  their  neighborhood, 
searched  them  out,  and  killed  the  whole  party,  six  in  number.  Capt  L.  J. 
Beall,  scouting  with  a  company  of  dragoons  near  Ahapopka  Lake,  captured 
16  Indians,  of  which  number  but  two  were  men.  The  two  men  were  near 
relations  of  Wild  Cat  and  Sam  Jones.  The  latter  had  given  out  word  that 
he  would  hang  any  Indian  who  should  attempt  to  surrender. 

A  party  of  10  or  12  Indians  went  within  about  12  miles  of  Tallahassee,  and 
cut  off  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Pendarvis;  killing  him,  his  wife,  and  two  children. 
This  was  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  on  the  18th  they  cut  off  the  family  of 
a  Mr.  White,  four  miles  nearer  the  same  place.  Here  Ibey  killed  two  persons, 
and  desperately  wounded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White.  On  the  Thursday  previous, 
the  same,  or  perhaps  another  party  of  Indians  attacked  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Stokens,  of  Jefferson  county,  and  though  the  family  escaped,  they  plundered 
it  of  1,000  dollars  in  bank  notes,  and  burnt  it 

On  the  23d  of  February,  about  15  or  20  Indians  attack  three  wagons  on  the 
Magnolia  road,  loaded  with  provisions  for  Camp  Wacasa,  and  about  9  mileB 
from  that  place.  Four  persons  were  killed.  As  Capt  S.  L.  Russell  was 
ascending  tne  Miami  River,  in  open  boats,  from  Fort  Dallas,  witb  a  part  of 
his  men,  they  were  fired  on  by  Indians  concealed,  and  Capt  R^ussell  ia  killed, 
and  Major  Noel  is  mortally  wounded.  This  was  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
viz.,  the  28th. 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  the  Indians  which  had  been  collected  at  St  Augu*- 
tine  were  shipped  for  the  west  There  were  250  in  all,  65  of  whom  weve 
men.  At  this  time  went  the  long  noted  negro  chief!  Mraham,  Yet  murdeis 
continued  to  be  every  where  committed.  On  the  8th,  the  house  of  Edmund 
Gray,  in  Jefferson  county,  9  miles  fi^m  Monticello,  is  beset,  Mr.  Gray  and 
two  children  killed  and  one  badly  wounded,  and  the  house  burned. 

In  pursuing  his  business  of  scouting,  Capt  Rowell  came  upon  50  or  60 
Indians  near  Patterson's  Hommock,  5  nules  east  of  the  Oscilla.  xhey  engaged 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  two  woun^d. 
This  happened  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  some  10  or  15 
Indians  went  to  the  residence  of  Capt  Scott,  in  Jefferson  county,  about  two 
miles  from  Bailey's  mills,  where  they  killed  one  person  and  wounded  two  or 
three  more.  Afaout  the  same  time  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Rollins  is  attacked  at 
the  head  of  the  St  Mary's,  on  the  edge  of  the  Okefeenoke  Swampw  Mrs. 
Rollins  was  killed,  and  he  made  a  very  narrow  escape. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Jtfacomb  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  Florida,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  he  arrived  at  its  head-quarters  on 
Black  Creek.  His  main  instructions  appear  to  have  been,  to  pacify  the  In- 
dians again,  until  the  return  of  another  season  for  campaigning.  But  his 
prospects  were  discouraging,  for  «<they  were  dividing  themselves  into  small 
parties,  penetrating  the  settlements,  committing  some  murders,  and  firing 
nom  their  coverts  on  the  e:q>resBes  and  passengers  going  fi[t>m  post  to  posir 
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And  it  was  believed  thdt  no  communication  could  be  opened  with  them. 
However  the  general  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  finding  some 
prisoners  at  Gary's  Ferry,  he  treated  them  kindly  for  a  while,  then  set  them 
at  liberty,  with  the  request  that  they  would  proceed  to  the  hostiles  and  invite 
diem  to  a  parley.  At  or  about  the  same  time  Gen.  Taylor  sent  out  some  of 
**his  Indians,  in  whose  sincerity  and  honesty  he  had  great  confidence;"  but 
these  joined  the  enemy  and  never  returned,  and  the  prisoners  returned  after 
some  time,  and  said  they  could  not  find  their  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
on  the  22  April,  about  100  Tallahassies,  under  the  chief  Nea  Stoco  Matla, 
marched  to  Tampa  in  the  night,  and  forced  away  about  30  of  their  country- 
men, who  were  waiting  there  to  be  shipped  to  the  west 

At  length,  on  the  17ui  of  May,  the  general  got  a  number  of  chiefs  together, 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  by  the  negotiation  of  Col.  Harney, 
and  an  amicable  arftingement  was  made,  by  which  they  were  to  remain  in 
the  country  for  the  present,  or  until  they  could  be  assured  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  their  friends  who  had  emigrated.    The  general  then  left  Florida. 

On  the  3  May,  five  persons  were  killed  on  the  £nta  Fee.  On  the  same 
day  Lieut.  Hulbert  and  a  man  named  O'DriscoU  were  killed  at  Fourteen- 
mile  Creek.  The  express  rider  between  Fort  Frank  Brooke  and  Fort  An- 
drews not  arriving  as  usual,  Lieut  Hulbert  went  6ut  with  ten  men  to  learn 
the  cause.  Being  m  advance  of  his  men,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  thus 
cut  off.    He  belonged  to  New  York,  and  had  graduated  at  West  Point 

About  sunset  on  the  28  May,  a  body  of  Indians  surround  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  James  Osteen,  of  Alligator,  shoot  him  near  his  stable,  badlv  wound  a Itfr. 
Dell,  and  also  a  sister  of  Mr.  Osteen.  Mrs.  Osteen  and  her  children  escape 
to  the  nearest  house.  These  and  numerous  other  equally  horrid  afilairs  hap- 
pening immediately  after  the  treaty  just  made,  destroyed  all  confidence  in  its 
utility.  The  people  of  Florida  declared  they  would  take  the  manaj?ement  of 
the  war  into  their  own  hands,  and  earlv  in  June  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory ofiered  a  reward  of  200  dollars  for  every  Indian  killed  or  taken.  And 
soon  after,  Tioertaii^  the  chief  of  the  Tallahassies,  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  treatv  made  between  Gien.  Macomb  and  Chitto  Tustenuggee 
null  and  void.  It  cToes  not  appear  that  the  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Semi- 
noles,  Tigertail  and  Sam  Jones,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Gen.  Macomb's 
treaty. 

On  the  13  July,  between  9  and  10  at  night,  a  small  party  of  Indians  at- 
tack the  family  of  Mr.  G.  Chairs,  10  miles  from  Tallahassee,  and  kill  Mrs. 
Chairs  and  two  children.  On  the  23d,  Col.  Harney  was  attacked  on  the  Co- 
looshatchie  or  Synebal  River,  and  had  13  out  of  18  of  his  men  killed.  The 
colonel  had  gone  to  this  place  to  establish  a  trading  house,  agreeably  to  the 
treaty  made  at  Fort  King  between  some  of  the  Senunoles  and  Gen.  Macomb, 
before  spoken  ofl  Thus  that  treaty  (which  was  only  verbal)  was  either  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  deceive  the  general,  or  some  Indians  made  it 
without  any  authority  from  their  nation ;  the  latter  was  doubtless  the  fact 

When  the  news  of  Col.  Harney's  surprise  reached  Fort  Mellon,  on  the  31st, 
some  50  Indians,  who  had  come  into  that  neighborhood,  were  alarmed  for 
their  safety,  and  fled ;  but  soon  after,  about  45  of  them  came  in  to  talk  with 
Ueut  Hanson,  and  were  surrounded  and  taken ;  two  men,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  were  shot  down  and  killed.  About  this  time,  as  a  company  of  sol- 
diers were  building  a  bridge  in  Middle  Florida,  about  two  miles  from  a  post 
on  the  Suanee,  they  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  6  of  their  number 
killed.  At  Fort  Wheelock,  two  or  three  soldiers  are  killed  while  bathing  in 
Orange  Lake.  On  the  27  September,  a  party  fall  upon  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Bunch,  on  the  Wakulla,  murder  Mrs.  Bunch  and  one  child,  and  bum  the 
house.    Mr.  Whitaker,  a  near  neighbor,  is  severely  wounded. 

Early  in  October,  it  was  announced  that  7,000  regul^  troops  were  to  be 
sent  to  Florida,  and  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  authorized  to  send  to  Cuba 
for  a  large  number  of  bloodhounds,  to  enable  them  to  scent  out  the  Indians. 
When  it  was  known  throughout  the  country  that  dogs  were  to  be  employed 
against  them,  there  was  a  general  burst  of  indignation ;  but  though  it  is  a  ftct 
that  the  dogs  were  procured  and  brought  to  Florida,  with  Spaniards  to  di- 
rect them,  yet  we  believe  they  entirely  railed  in  the  experiment ;  there  being 
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but  here  and  there  a  solitary  Instaiice  of  their  performifig  the  sernce  fiir 
which  they  were  intended.  li'  the  originators  of  this  dog-scheme  had  in  view 
the  destruction  of  the  Indians  in  the  manner  they  were  destroyed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Columbus,  they  deserve  not  the  rights  of  humanity,  but  should 
rather  be  hunted  out  of  society  by  beasts  as  savage  as  themselves,  if  such 
could  be  found.  How  much  was  effected  by  the  hounds,  it  is  difficult  to  teU, 
for  l<»ig  before  their  arrii^  in  the  country,  the  editors  of  puiers  in  that  re 
gion  had  probably  concluded  upon  what  course  they  would  pursue,  when 
official  accounts  from  dogs  ^ould  be  offered  for  publication ;  but  occasionally 
a  reckless  fellow  dropped  a  paraffraph  like  the  following:  *< The  Cuba  do^ 
have  proved  quite  beneficial.  They  caught  five  Indians  the  other  day,  uei 
Middle  Florida,  handsomely."  In  March,  (1840,)  ''Col.  Twiffgs  made  a  15 
days'  scout  up  the  Sl  Johns  River  with  the  bloodhounds.  On  his  return,  it 
was  stated  that  they  were  found  to  be  perfectly  useless ;  all  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  take  the  trail  of  tne  Indians  proving  unsuccessful  These  and  other 
trials  are  evidences  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  northern  sentimentalists.'*  From  such  statements  we  are  left  to  make 
up  such  accounts  as  we  may,  of  what  was  effected  by  the  bloodhounds. 
They  will  be  noticed  in  tlie  order  of  time  as  we  proceed. 

During  this  expedition,  two  Indians  were  discovered  in  a  boat  and  shot ; 
one  of  whom  was  said  to  be  a  brother  of  Sam  Jones. 

On  the  19  October,  a  party  of  dragoons  were  fired  upon  while  crossing  the 
Oscilla,  and  had  7  of  their  number  killed.  Some  Indians,  pretending  fnend- 
ship,  had  encamped  about  two  miles  from  the  fort,  on  New  River ;  and  hav- 
ing become  familiar  with  the  soldiers,  invited  them  all  to  a  dance,  which  they 
were  to  have  on  the  night  of  the  27  September ;  but  three,  however,  had  the 
temerity  to-go,  and  they  were  all  killed.  It  was  supposed  they  intended,  or 
were  in  hopes  of  drawing  out  the  whole  garrison,  which  if  they  had,  their 
fate  would  have  been  the  same.  This  was  but  a  retaliation.  A  baggage- 
wagon  passing  between  Micanop^  and  Fort  Wheelock,  with  an  escort  of 
seven  men,  was  taken  by  the  Indians  on  the  3  November ;  the  driver  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  another  man  severely ;  killing  and  wounding  some  6 
or  7  mules  and  horses ;  50  Indians  were  said  to  have  done  this  mis^ief ;  but 
if  there  had  been  half  that  number,  it  is  exceeding  doubtful  whether  either 
of  the  seven  men  would  have  escaped. 

The  climate,  as  well  as  the  Seminoles,  continued  to  do  its  woiit  also.  On 
the  5  November,  Lieut  Rodney  died  at  Sl  Augustine,  and  the  next  day. 
Quartermaster  M'Crabb  died  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  9  November,  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Johnson  was  attacked,  on  the 
OsciUa,  in  which  four  nesroes  and  one  white  boy  were  killed.  Four  days 
after,  a  partv  took  Alfiied  Oliver's  house,  on  the  Ocloknee,  12  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Tallahassee,  and  killed  his  son.  On  the  25th,  as  Capt  Searle  is 
proceeding  in  a  carriage  from  St  Auffustine  to  Picplata,  he  was  fired  upon, 
when  about  6  miles  out,  and  mortally  wounded;  a  young  man,  a  Polander, 
who  was  riding  on  horseback  behind  him,  was  killed  upon  the  spot  On  the 
same  dav,  a  Mr,  Weedman,  with  his  son,  proceeded  to  visit  his  Ann,  three 
and  a  half  miles  only  fi-om  St  Augustine,  on  the  same  road.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  made  the  attempt  since  the  war  began,  and  by  it  he  now  lost  his 
life,  being  shot  dead  by  some  concealed  Indians;  and  his  son  was  badly 
wounded. 

.  During  this  month,  Gk>v.  Call,  with  some  200  or  900  men,  scoured  Middle 
Florida,  and  ** drove  up  all  the  Indians"  in  their  lines  of  march.  They  pre- 
sumed they  would  not  **  liffht  down  again "  for  some  time.  However,  m  a 
few  days  after,  the.  house  of^Maj.  J.  S.  Taylor,  about  6  miles  from  MontioeUo^ 
was  burnt  down,  but  the  fiunily  escaped.  This  act  was  laid  to  the  Indiaii% 
and  we  cannot  un((jBrtake  to  say  they  did  not  do  it,  for  they  eertainly  were 
the  poBseasorB  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

STENTS    or   THE  TEAR  1840. 

A  trmn  of  wagons  taken-^Luui.  Wkedan  kUled — Dog  exploits^-FamUug  destroyed^ 
«  Defeat  tf  ^^a^>  BaxnM—lMut.  SandtrsatCa  d^eal — Coi.  RUeyi's  exploit — Col, 
Greenes — Cot.  HisriMy'^— ^  company  of  players  attacked — Cow  Creek  skirmisl^ 
Indian  Key  destroyed — Ldeut.  Arthur's  exploit — Eleven  families  destroyed — 
Capt,  BeaU  s  figkt^Lieut.  Hansons  battle — Indian  hanged-^Pac^fication  attempted 
through  a  deputation  of  Semitioles  from  Arkansas — It  fails — Whites  taken  in  aid' 
ing  Jmdians — Wild  Cat's  es^loU — Sad  accident — Lieut,  Judd  ambushed — Fort  Han- 
son burnt — Col.  Harney's  voyage  to  the  Everglades — Hangs  nine  Indians — The 
chief  CuiAKiXA  killed — Fort  fralker  attacked — Capt.  Davidson  dies — Ueut,  Sher- 
wood*s  ambushf  and  death  of  Mrs.  Mortoomert. 

**  Ton  plonch  the  Indian*!  groTe ;  yon  till  his  land — 
Ta  there  no  blood,  white  man,  upon  jour  hand? 
Recall  the  time  when  first  your  fathers  spread 
Upon  these  icy  shores  their  wintry  bed  j — 
When,  powerless  exiles  on  the  desert  sea, 
Their  only  strength — tiio  spirit  to  be  free." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840.  On  the  first  day 
of  February  of  this  year,  a  detachnnent  of  men,  sent  in  pursuit  of  deserters, 
were  fired  on  near  Fort  Brooke,  by  which  three  of  the  detachment  were 
wounded.  A  sergeant,  whose  horse  was  shot  from  under  him,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  kill^  Four  days  after,  some  10  or  15  Indians  captured  a  train 
of  12  wagons,  about  10  miles  fix>m  Ganr's  Ferry,  as  they  were  returning  to 
that  place  with  provisions  and  stores  from  the  interior.  They  killed  one 
man,  and  wounded  four  or  five  mules,  and  made  off  with  the  property. 

On  the  22  February,  as  Lieut  Whedan,  with  a  detachment  of  volunteers, 
was  in  pursuit  of  Indians  upon  a  fresh  trail  near  the  Calico  Hills,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Ma^olia,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed ;  his  men  ran  away 
and  left  him  to  the  Indians. 

About  a  month  after,  namely,  March  18,  the  Indians  made  a  spirited  at- 
tempt to  add  to  their  stock  of  provisions.  They  attacked  another  train  of 
wagons  on  its  way  from  Post  No.  2  to  Micanopy,  killed  three  men  and 
wounded  others ;  but  found  no  booty,  as  the  wagons  were  only  going  i^r 
stores.  This  was  done  in  spite  of  what  a  company  of  soldiers  could  do,  who 
were  present  as  an  escort  But  a  few  days  previous,  (March  8th,)  two  men 
are  killed  between  "  Charles  Old  Town  ^  and  Micanopy ;  and,  on  the  10th, 
a  Methodist  minister,  named  M'Rea,  was  killed  at "  Suggs  Old  Place,"  between 
Wahcahota  and  Micanopy.  On  the  26  March,  some  Indians  crawled  up 
within  200  yards  of  the  pickets  at  Fort  King,  and  killed  two  soldiers. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  somewhere  in  Middle  Florida,  two  blood- 
hounds captured  an  Indian;  one  seized  him  by  the  throat,  while  the  whites 
came  up  and  took  him.  He  was  greatly  terrified,  and  pointed  out  where 
others  might  be  found;  and  soon  liiler  they  captured  four  more.  On  13 
March,  nine  dogs  were  announced  as  having  arrived  at  Gary's  Ferry,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  cmplaytd  by  CoL  Twiggs,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  od  a  con^ 
templated  expedition  to  the  Ocklawaha.  The  officers  under  whom  they  were 
to  MToe,  were  probably  desirous  to  know  how  much  they  might  depend  upon 
them,  and,  therefore,  on  the  next  Sundof,  made  the  following  experiment  in 
their  tactics.  An  Indian  prisoner  was  sent  out,  (without  the  knowledge  of  the 
doffs,)  with  orders  to  climb  a  tree  at  some  five  miles'  distance.  He  did  so; 
and  the  hounds  were  put  upon  his  trail.  The  dog  ccmUdn^  or  leader,  went 
directly  to  the  tree,  and  attempted  to  climb  it,  and  had  actually  got  up  six 
feet,  when  the  others  arrived.  Such  was  the  report  of  the  afi&ir ;  whidi  re- 
poft,  whether  from  the  principal  officer  under  whose  conduct  it  was  par- 
fbmied,  or  finom  the  chief^  leader  of  the  dogs,  we  are  uninformed. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  a  small  band  of  Indians  attacked  a  guard  of  six 
ueDi  who  wave  convoying  a  wagon  from  Fort  Fanniqg  to  Desdmaa's  Bi^ 
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The  officer  commandinff  was  badly  wounded ;  but  the  fight  was  ccmtinued 
several  hours,  until  all  Uieir  ammunition  was  spent,  when  they  charged  the 
Indians,  and  made  good  their  retreat.  The  attacking  party  lost  one  man  and. 
"a  big  negro." 

About  the  same  time,  the  fiunily  of  a  Mr.  JVTLane,  on  the  Togolee,  was  as- 
saulted, and  Mrs.  M'Lane  and  three  of  her  children  were  barbarously  mar* 
dered.  About  8  miles  from  Blount's  Town,  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Lamb  was 
destroyed ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  three  others  met  the  same  fate;. 
On  the  28  April,  as  CapL  Rains  was  returning  from  a  scout,  with  18  men,  he 
was  fired  upon  from  an  ambush  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  within  two  moles 
of  Fort  King,  and  had  4  men  killed,  and  5  wounded ;  among  the  latter  was 
the  captain,  severely.  The  whites  reported  that  they  killed  three  of  the  In- 
dians. From  another  source,  the  afiair  of  CapL  Rains  is  related  as  foUowB : — 
Some  of  his  men  had  been  lately  killed  by  the  Indians,  <<as  they  left  the  ear- 
rison  "  of  Fort  King,  and  he  was  determined  to  show  them  the  same  kind  of 
play ;  accordingly,  he  placed  some  shells  under  a  blanket,  within  hearing  dis- 
tance, and  in  me  night  he  heard  an  explosion.  Next  morning,  he  took  18 
men,  and  marched  to  the  place  where  the  shells  had  been  deposited.  He 
found  no  Indians,  either  dead  or  alive,  but  traces  of  blood,  pony  tracks,  and 
fi-agments  of  garments.  While  examining  these,  all  at  once  the  Indians  rose 
up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground,  and  nearly  surrounded  him  and  his  little 
band ;  the  terrible  Halec  Tustenugoe  was  at  their  head,  and  with  the  most 
deafening  yells  rushed  to  the  fight  The  whites  charged,  and  the  Indians 
took  to  the  trees,  and  thus  prolon^d  the  battle.  At  length,  Halec,  afVer  des- 
perately wounding  Capt  Rains,  fell  himself,  and  was  borne  off  by  his  war- 
riors. The  captain  would  doubtless  have  been  despatched  by  the  mighty  arm 
of  the  chief,  had  not  Serg.  Jackson,  too,  badly  wounded,  rushed  to  his  rescue^ 
and  shot  Tustenugge.  At  this  stage  of  affairs,  the  fight  seems  to  have  ended, 
and,  as  usual,  thcwhites  hastened  away  to  report  a  victory.  They  rated  the 
Indians  at  93 ;  but  how  they  came  by  this  minute  information,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. But  their  bravery  and  courage  are,  probably,  fiir  less  questionable 
than  their  statement  of  the  number  of  meir  equally  brave  enemy.  The  same 
night,  or  the  next,  some  Indians  went  to  Stanley's  plantation,  within  three 
mUes  of  Newnansville,  where  they  killed  12  hoffs,  cut  down  the  fiiiit-tree% 
and  burnt  the  buildings,  by  which  800  bushels  of  com  were  consumed. 

About  the  same  time,  a  volunteer,  named  Sanders,  was  killed,  about  four 
miles  from  Newnansville;  and  another  man,  in  company  with  him,  was 
badly  wounded. 

On  the  19  May,  as  Lieut  Martin  and  three  other  men  were  proceeding 
fiiom  Micanopy  to  Wakahoota,  in  charge  of  a  government  wagon,  they  were 
all  cut  off.  The  wagoner  escaped,  and  carrying  the  intelligence  to  Micanopy, 
Lieut  Sanderson  sallied  out  with  17  men,  and  pursued  the  Indians.  He  soon 
fell  in  with  them,  but  was  defeated,  and  himself,  with  9  men,  killed,  besides 
three  bloodhounds  and  their  keepers ;  four  other  men  were  missing. 

Some  time  in  June,  CoL  Riley  surprised  an  Indian  camp  on  the  Ouithla- 
coochee,  killed  two  warriors,  and  took  a  man,  woman,  ana  child,  prisoners* 
The  man  soon  after  escaped,  and  in  pursuit  of  him,  Capt  Mason  was  acci- 
dentally shot  by  his  own  men.  About  the  same  time.  Col.  Greene  fell  upon 
a  small  party  of  bidians  in  Middle  Florida,  killed  three,  and  a  white  man 
with  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Col.  Harney  returned  from  a 
long  expedition,  in  which  he  captured  Wild  Cat's  mother  and  daughter,  lib- 
erated a  negro,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  near  two  years,  and  was  the  only 
survivor  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  wrecked  at  New  Smyrna.  He  also  destroyed 
97  cornfields  of  the  Indians. 

When  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  was  about  to  write  the  history  of  a  sangumary 
massacre,  which  happened  at  Durham  in  New  Hampshire,  he  began  with  the 
ominous  expression  of  **  Bloody  Jiafdng  at  OyiUr  River  !^  We  £ave  now  to 
record  a  bloody  tragedy  amonp  tragtaians,  A  Mr.  Forbes,  it  appears,  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  tragedies  he  could  manufacture  elsewhere,  but  must 
needs  go  to  that  country  of  tragedies,  Florida,  with  his  theatrical  corps,  as 
though  the  people  there  would  prefer  counterfeit  to  the  real  ones,  or  haid  not 
enough  of  both ;  doubtless  the  whites  much  preferred  the  former ;  but  not  so 
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with  the  Indjann,  where  they  could  have  a  hand  in  theni.  Thia  c<mipeny  of 
players  was  in  two  wagons,  passing  fW>m  Picolata  to  St  Augustine,  on  the  23 
May,  and  when  within  5  or  6  mues  of  the  latter  place,  were  attacked  by  a 
large  number  of.  Indians  under  Wiu>  Cat,  and  four  of  them  killed.  How 
many  were  in  the  company  we  are  not  told ;  but  Forbes  and  the  femalea 
escaped.  The  Indians,  immediately  after,  surrounded  Fort  Searle,  danced 
about  it  in  defiance,  and  dared  the  soldiers  to  come  out  and  fight ;  but  the 
garrison  was  too  weak  to  make  a  sortie.  We  have  to  dose  the  relation  of 
this  tragedy  with  a  comedy.  The  Indians  had  found  time,  before  appearing 
at  Fort  Searle,  to  dress  themselves  in  such  of  the  actors'  clothes  as  they  had 
taken.  Wild  Cat  had  got  on  the  turban  of  Othello;  and  others  had  sashes 
and  spangles,  which  Uiey  took  care  to  dii^lay  to  advantage.  Wild  Cat 
showed  a  rich  velvet  dress  to  some  negroes  who  afterwards  came  in,  and  told 
them  he  would  not  take  a  hundred  bead  of  cattle  for  it 

At  Cow  Creek  Hommock,  near  Fort  White,  there  was  a  skirmish,  on  the 
13  July,  between  Seq;.  Zeigler  and  three  or  four  men,  and  21  Indians.  A 
corporal  and  two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  others  were  wounded. 

On  the  7  August,  there  happened  a  most  horrid  massacre  at  Indian  Key. 
Six  persons  were  killed  by  tne  Indians  in  their  barbarous  manner ;  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  formerly  of  Connecticut,  a  scientific  gentle- 
man, who  had  located  himself  there  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  some  rare 
plants  which  he  had  obtained  in  South  America,  while  residing  there  as  con- 
BuL  There  were  upon  Indian  Key,  at  the  time  of  this  massacre,  44  people^ 
all  of  whom  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  except  the  six  before  named. 
All  the  houses  were  bimied  except  one.  The  number  of  Indians  was  said  te 
be  100  or  150. 

On  the  10  August,  word  was  brought  to  Fort  Barkee,  that  an  encampmeitt 
of  Indians  was  discovered,  about  seven  miles  fVom  thence,  on  the  road  to 
Fort  MitchelL  Lieut  B.  H.  Arthur  immediately  marched  out,  with  *<  a  cook- 
pany  of  soldiers,"  to  surprise  them.  The  object  was  effected ;  two  Indians 
were  killed,  one  wounded,  and  3  rifles  taken.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
same  day,  the  house  of  Mr.  Wyley  Jones,  on  the  Econfina,  about  6  miles 
north  of  the  St  Josepb^s,  was  attacked  and  burnt ;  the  Indians  shot  Mtbl 
Jones  and  one  of  her  children ;  a  little  daughter  of  13  conveyed  away  four  of 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  a  saro  place,  and  then  returned  to  see 
what  had  become  of  her  mother.  She  found  her  only  time  enough  to  see 
her  expire !  and  then  made  a  second  escape ! 

About  the  middle  of  August,  eleven  fiunilies  are  said  to  have  been  broken 
up»  on  the  Suanee  River,  and  a  great  number  of  people  killed.  Among  them 
was  the  fiunily  of  a  Mr.  Courcy.  He  was  fi^m  home  at  the  time,  and  on  his 
return,  found  his  wife  and  six  children  murdered,  and  left  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner,  here  and  there  lying  about  the  fields  where  they  felL  Of 
Mr.  Howell's  fiunily,  his  wife  and  one  child  were  killed,  and  three  other  chil- 
dren escaped.  A  Mrs.  Green  and  one  child  were  also  murdered.  A  MnL 
Patrick  was  shot  in  her  house  while  preparing  a  bed  for  her  children !  Mr. 
Thomas  Davis  and  two  children,  and  Afr.  Patrick's  daughter,  all  murdered. 

On  the  4  September,  as  Capt  B.  L.  Beall,  with  10  or  12  men,  was  upon  a 
scout,  he  came  suddenly  upon  about  30  Indians,  who  all  escaped  but  four ; 
the  rest  secured  themselves  in  a  swamp  on  Wacoosasa  River.  One  of  the 
prisoners  was  said  to  be  Holatoochee,  a  sub-chief  of  the  Mikasaukiea  With 
these  prisoners  seversl  guns  were  taken  "in  good  order,"  and  <*a  large  deer- 
skin full  of  honey." 

But  two  days  after,  Lieut  N.  K.  Hanson  had  a  smart  battle  with  some 
Seminoles,  near  Fort  Wekahoota.  Word  bein^  brought  to  the  lieutenant 
then  at  that  poet,  that  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity,  he  mmiediately  marched 
out  with  35  regulars ;  and  when  one  and  a  half  nnles  firom  the  fort,  was  fiired 
upon  fivm  a  gioomy  hommock,  which  obliged  him  to  retreat  about  300  yards 
to  an  open  wood,  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  Here  he  made  a  stand, 
and  continued  the  fight  about  half  an  hour,  at  which  time  the  Indians,  to  de- 
coy him,  retreated  again  to  the  hommock ;  but  Lieut  Hanson,  having  now 
five  oi  his  men  killed  and  wounded,  concluded  to  retreat  while  he  was  at  lib- 
flfly  to  do  sOi    The  firing  had  brought  out  a  reenforcement  under  Capt  Hair- 
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kins,  who  not  long  after  charged  the  hommock,  but  he  found  no  Indiana. 
The  number  of  Indians  supposed  to  have  fought  in  this  skinnish,  was  stated 
to  be  80.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the  same  Indians,  it  is  said,  killed 
and  horribly  mutilated  a  young  man  named  Geiger ;  hia  head  was  severed 
and  carried  off 

On  the  7  September,  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dorsey  is  plundered  and  burnt ; — 
fortunately,  he  had  lately  removed  his  family  to  AlaiNuna.  About  ten  days 
after,  Lieut  Saunders,  scouting  with  a  part^of  dragoons  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Mellon,  captured  a  single  Indian.  This  bnwe  company  first  shot  their 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  hung  nim  on  a  tree. 

A  uK>re  pacific  policy,  on  me  part  of  the  government,  had  been  instigated, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  passed  unneeded,  by  uie  public  expression ;  and,  con- 
sequently. Gen.  Armistead  was  directed  to  act  on  the  protective  system ;  at 
the  same  time,  to  endeavor  by  every  possible  means  to  influence  the  Semi- 
noles  to  go  quietly  from  the  land  of  their  fiithers.  More  efiectuaUy  to  cany 
these  views  into  effect,  a  deputation  of  their  countrymen  had  been  sent  for, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  treated  with  to  visit  Florida,  and  intercede  with 
their  friends  and  brothers  to  give  up  the  country,  and  end  the  controversy. 
Accordingly,  this  proposition  v^as  acceded  to ;  and  fourteen  chiefs  and  others 
left  Arkansas  on  this  embassy,  and  arrived  at  Tampa,  in  Florida,  on  the  2 
November.  They  came  prepared  to  assure  their  countrymen  that  they  would 
be  fiu*  better  oft"  in  Arkansas ;  and  as  they  had  been  known  to  have  been 
exceedingly  opposed  to  emigration,  and  had  been  forced  away  fit>m  Florida 
themselves,  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  their  endeavors  to  end  the  trou- 
bles. And  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they  left  all  their 
vrives  and  children  behind.  Among  them  were  the  noted  chiefs,  Allioatob, 
HouLToocHEE,  and  Micanopt  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  they  com- 
menced their  march  of  100  miles  for  Fort  King,  where  they  were  to  have  an 
interview  with  some  of  the  hostile  chiefs. 

The  deputation  arrived  at  Fort  King  in  about  4  da3rB,  viz.,  on  the  6th,  and 
Gen.  Armistead  on  the  7th.  Every  effort  was  now  made  to  discuss  matters 
with  freedom;  and  Halec  Tustenugge,  Tiger-tail,  and  many  others,  were 
waiting  in  the  woods,  not  fiu*  off,  when  the  before-named  functionaries  ar- 
rived. Sundry  conferences  and  taiks  were  had  during  the  foUowing  s^x  days ; 
but  what  was  said  and  done  we  are  not  informed ;  though,  judjpng  froiii  whnt 
happened  immediately  after,  it  could  not  have  been  very  satis^tory  to  the 
Indians,  whatever  they  may  have  pretended ;  for,  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  14  No- 
vember, they  all  took  leave  ve^  unceremoniously,  and  retu'ed  into  their  old 
fiistnesses,  as  was  conjectured,  for  they  said  nothmg  about  that,  nor  did  the 
whites  have  an  opportunity  of  guessing  where  they  had  gone  until  the  next 
morning.  At  this  conduct  of  the  hostiles,  those  fit>m  Arkansas  expressed 
^emsehres  **  utterly  astonished."  As  soon  as  the  general  was  infi>rmed  of 
the  escape  of  the  Indians,  which  was  *<  early  the  next  morning,"  he  vrrote  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  the  following  desponding  strain  :~ 
"Thus  have  ended  all  our  well-grounded  hopes  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close 
by  pacific  measures ;  confident  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  enemy 
will  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  can  never  be  induced  to  come  in  again.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  vritbdrawal  of  the  Indians,  orders  were  transmitted  to  com- 
manders of  regiments,  to  put  their  troops  in  motion ;  and  before  this  reaches 
you,  they  vrill  be  scouting  m  every  direction." 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts  at  peace-making  on  the  part  of  the  whitesi, 
hostilities  did  not  entirely  cease  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  On  the  17  Oc- 
tober, a  party  went  to  CoL  Gamble's  plantation,  at  Welaune,  in  Jefiferson 
county,  where  they  fired  upon  and  wounded  a  negro  man,  and  took  a  woman, 
with  whom  they  made  on ;  but,  in  their  flight,  meeting  with  a  company  of 
whites,  they  left  her,  and  she  escaped.  On  the  24th,  some  bloodhounds  led 
a  company  of  soldiers  to  a  house,  in  Middje  Florida,  in  which  three  tehUe  men 
were  captured,  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  the  Indiana 

At  Col.  Hanson's  plantation,  about  20  Indians  made  quite  a  ''business  op- 
eration," on  the  28  October,  which,  witiiout  any  other  intwrnux  than  their 
own  peculiar  tactics,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  **  risky  transaction.'* 
Buch  IB  our  judgment  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  the  place  where  it  waa  done  wob 
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only  two  mtZet  from  St  AuguBtine.  Although  th^  did  not  succeed  to  the 
extent  of  their  wishes,  yet  they  took  and  carried  on  all  the  blankets  and  other 
clothing  which  had  been  provided  for  a  <*  large  stock  of  negroes,"  for  the  en- 
suing winter ;  and  when  about  to  fire  the  buildings,  became  aliurmed  by  the 
approach  of  some  neighboring  whites,  whom  a  negro  had  informed  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  fled  without  doing  further  mischief  They  had  intended 
to  have  carried  off  all  the  slaves,  but  were  prevented  by  this  circumstance. 
Wild  Cat  is  said  to  have  led  the  Indians  in  tins  expedition. 

People  flocked  in  and  garrisoned  the  place,  and  watched  all  night  for  the 
return  of  the  Indians,  who  doubtless  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  repeat- 
ing their  visit  This  led  to  one  of  those  melancholy  events,  accounts  of 
many  of  which  are  already  upon  our  records.  The  news  of  the  descent  upon 
Col.  Hanson's  farm  was  carried  immediately  to  Picolata,  which  caused  Lieut 
Graham  to  march  with  a  small  force  for  that  place,  hopinff  to  surprise  the 
Indians  there,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Accordingly,  he  approached  it  with  great 
caution  about  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  not  knowing  that 
guards  had  been  set  to  receive  the  Indians,  should  they  return ;  and,  unfor- 
tunately, being  himself  and  company  taken  for  Indians,  were  fired  upon,  and 
Serg.  Wolcott  was  mortally,  and  Lieut.  Graham  severely  wounded. 

Chi  the  same  day,  the  post  rider  between  Forts  Fannmg  and  Macomb  was 
fbund  murdered,  quartered,  and  thrown  into  a  pond. 

£very  day  adds  new  scenes  to  the  tragedy.  On  the  1st  day  of  November, 
as  Lieut.  Judd,  with  Mr.  Falany  and  tlu^e  dragoons,  was  proceeding  from 
Fort  Searle  for  St  Augustine,  they  were  fired  upon  when  near  the  eight- 
mile-post,  by  Indians  concealed  in  bushes  along  the  road,  by  which  a  sergeant 
and  one  private  were  killed,  and  Mr.  Falany  and  another  private  severely 
wounded.  Lieut  Judd  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle.  He  rode  with  the 
wounded  soldier  till  he  fell  firom  his  horse,  then  dismounting,  dragged  him 
fit>m  the  path,  and  the  Indians  being  just  upon  him,  concealed  himself  in 
the  bushes  until  they  gave  up  the  chase. 

About  the  same  time  Col.  Harney  captured  12  Indians  (women  and  chil- 
dren) near  Fort  Reid,  on  the  St  John's.  He  found  them  in  possession  of  50 
blankets,  mostly  new,  pieces  of  calico,  &c.,  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
from  Indian  Key,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  August  last 

Fort  Hanson,  15  miles  from  St  Augustine,  was  abandoned  about  the  5 
November,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  after  was  burnt  by  the  Indians. 

Early  in  December,  Col.  Harney,  as  much  now  the  terror  of  the  Seminoles 
as  Col.  Church  was  to  the  Wampanoags,  or  Daniel  Boone  to  the  Kikapoos, 
undertakes  an  expedition  into  tne  everglades.  Tliese  much  heard  of  and 
little  known  retreats  extend  over  perhaps  100  square  miles.  They  are  an 
expanse  of  shoal  water,  vaiying  in  depth  from  one  to  five  feet,  dotted  with 
innumerable  low  and  flat  islands,  generally  covered  with  trees  or  shrubs. 
Much  of  the  water  is  shaded  by  an  almost  impenetrable  saw-grass,  as  high 
as  a  man's  head,  but  the  little  channels  in  every  direction  are  free  from  it 
It  had  been  long  supposed,  that  upon  the  islands  in  some  part  of  this  district 
the  Indians  had  their  head-quarters,  from  whence  they  had  issued  upon  their 
destructive  expedition&  This  suspicion  amounted  to  a  certainty  a  little  be- 
fore this,  from  the  testimony  of  a  negro  named  Johtij  who  had  escaped  from 
a  clan  in  that  >[ogiou  &ud  come  in  at  Cape  Florida.  He  had  been  with  the 
Indians  since  1835,  at  which  time  he  was  captured  by  them  from  Dr.  Grew. 
Therefore  it  was  determined  by  Col.  Harney  to  take  John  as  a  guide,  and 
endeavor  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  upon  them  in  their  own  fiistness.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  90  men  in  boats,  be  set  out  to  traverse  that  monotonous 
world,  the  everglades.  John  faithfully  performed  his  promise,  and  led  the 
armament  directly  to  the  island  where  the  Indians  were,  which  was  at  once 
surrounded,  and  38  prisoners  taken  and  2  killed.  It  proved  to  be  the  band 
of  Chai-ki-ka,  as  <* noted  a  rogue"  as  Tatoson  of  old.  He  it  was,  it  is  said, 
who  led  the  party  that  destroyed  Indian  Key,  and  traitorously  massacred  CoL 
Harney's  men  at  the  Syoebal.  As  direct  evidence  of  the  fiict,  upwards  of 
2,000  dollars^  worth  of  the  goods  taken  from  Dr.  Perrine's  settlement  were 
identified,  and  13  Colt's  rifles  lost  at  the  Synebal  were  found ;  therefore,  as 
an  ofiset  to  those  affairs,  nine  of  the  **  warriors"  were  forthwith  executed  by 
hanging,  and  the  tenth  was  preserved  for  a  future  guide. 
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When  Col.  Harney  came  upon  ChaikikalB  band,  the  chief  wu  at  a  abort 
diatance  from  bis  people,  chopping  wood,  and  on  discovering  that  the  foe  was 
upon  them,  fled  with  aJl  his  might  for  the  high  grasa.  Several  aoldiera 
started  in  pursuit,  but  he  outnm  them  all  except  a  private  named  Halt 
When  he  found  he  could  not  escape  from  him,  and  being  unarmed,  he  ftced 
about,  and  with  a  smile  of  submission  on  his  face,  threw  up  his  arms,  in 
token  of  surrender.  This  availed  him  nothing.  Hall  levelled  his  rifle,  v^ch 
sent  a  bullet  through  his  skull  into  his  brains,  and  he  fell  iifeleaa  into  the 
water  but  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  island !  How  like  die  fall 
of  the  great  Wampanoag  chief!  Col.  Harney  had  one  man  killed  and  five 
wounded,  of  whom  negro  John,  the  pilot,  was  one. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  Col.  Harney  all  over  Florida; 
and  although  his  summary  vengeance  upon  some  of  the'  prisoners  called 
forth  imprecations  from  many,  those  were  drowned  by  the  general  burst  of 
approbation;  but  this  was  (lamped  in  some  degree  by  the  loss  of  a  very 
valuable  and  meritorious  officer,  who  died  immediately  after  the  expedition 
returned  fh>m  the  everglades.  This  was.  CapL  W.  R  Davidson,  who  died  at 
Indian  Key  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  from  disease  engendered  while 
upon  that  service. 

About  this  time,  or  previous  to  23  December,  Tiger-tail's  son  and  brother, 
with  several  others,  came  in  to  Fort  King  and  surrendered.  The  old  chief 
himself  was  daily  expected  in  also,  but  that  expectation  only  amounted  to  a 
disappointment  Not  long  after  these  Indians  came  in,  a  party  went  to  Fort 
Walker,  between  Micanopy  and  Newnansville,  where  they  kiUed  three  negro^ 
and  wounded  one  white  woman,  without  being  molested. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29  December,  a  wagon  was  ordered  to  proceed 
from  Fort  Micanopy  to  Fort  Wacahoota,  and  notwithstanding  ^positive  orders 
had  been  given  by  the  commanding  general,  forbidding  any  escort  frompost 
to  post  to  consist  of  less  than  30  men,"  but  11  went  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  under  the  command  of  Lieuts.  Sherwood  and  Hopson,  and  ''as  the 
morning  was  fine,  a  Mrs.  Montgomery,  wife  of  Lieut.  Montgomery,  rode  out 
with  them."  This  company  had  got  scarcely  three  miles  on  the  way  when 
it  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  Lieut  Sherwood,  a  sei^eant- 
major,  and  two  privates  were  immediately  killed.  Lieut  Sherwood  and  a  sol- 
dier sacrificed  themselves  to  save  Mrs.  Montgomery,  but  it  availed  her  nothing. 
Her  husband  arrived  on  the  ground  soon  after,  but  she  was  dead,  and  a 
soldier  was  lying  by  her  side  in  the  agonies  of  death,  but  had  strength  enough 
to  say  to  her  husband,  **  Lieutenant,  I  fought  for  your  wife  as  long  as  I  could,'* 
and  then  expired !  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  an  accomplished  lady  fh>m  Cin- 
cinnati, and  had  not  been  married  but  about  three  weeks. 

About  the  same  time  two  wagoners  were  killed  on  the  vmy  from  Pilatka 
to  Fort  Russell.  They  started  in  advance  of  the  escort — Such  are  some  of 
the  most  prominent  events  of  Florida  war&re,  which  brings  our  account  of 
it  to  the  close  of  the  year  184a 
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Tm  great  western  confederacy  of  Indian  nations  has  commonljr  been  styled 
by  the  French,  Lroqaoisj^  but  generally  bv  the  English,  the  Five  MiUons  f 
and  sometimes  the  Six  Natto/na ;  but  either  of  the  two  latter  appellations 
must  be  considered  ordv  as  such,  because  we  shall  show,  as  we  proceed,  that 
they  are  not  numerically  true  nmo,  if  they  etwr  were.  Five  may  have  been 
the  number  which  originally  leagued  together,  but  when  that  happened,  if 
indeed  it  ever  did,  can  never  be  Known.  It  is  a  tradition  that  these  people 
came  from  beyond  the  lakes,  a  great  while  ago,  and  subdued  or  exterminated 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  this  side.    Even  if  this  were  the  case,  it 


•  I* 


Le  Qom  d'Irocniois  eft  puranMBt  Fran^oifl,  et  a  ^  form^  da  terme  HirOf  qai  aijpifie, 
Tai  dU:  ex  par  qael  ces  taovages  finissent  tous  lears  discours,  comme  les  Latina  ftjsoieot 
autrefois  par  leur  Dixi;  et  de  Roui,  qui  eat  on  eri,  tant^  de  tritteMe,  lonqo'on  le  proaonce 
en  tralnant,  et  tantAt  de  joye,  quand  on  le  prononce  |daa  court.  Leur  nom  propre  est  Agon^ 
uonsUmnij  qui  veut  dire  jPouettrs  de  Cabannei ;  paree  qa'ils  les  batissent  beaucoup  plus 
tolides,  aue  la  jwApart  des  aatres  sau vases."  Charlevoix ,  i.  270^*1,  (sub  anno  1646,)  also 
Lotkid,  I.  S.— AcclMoe^cIer— and  ForeUre  Northern  Voyagte, 

t  "  Cte  harbares  ne  tont  qu^wu  setUe  nation,  et  qu^un  um  intirH  pubUe,  On  j^ourroU  Us 
nomtner  pour  ia  distribution  du  terrain,  Us  Suiseea  de  ct  continent,  Lee  Iroqueu  aont  par^ 
tagtr  en  cinq  caotont.  e^avoir  let  TeonotUoQanSf  lea  Ooyogoanaf  lea  Onnotajniea,  lea  Onof/outSf 
etlea  Agmia,"    (Labontan,  i.  S6.)    By  tbe  Asinka  we  are  to  uaderaland  Mehaaoka. 
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proves  nothing  of  tbeir  ori|;in ;  for  there  may  have  been  a  time  when  their 
ancestors  went  from  this  side  to  the  country  beyond,  and  so  on.  1^  Mo- 
hawlu,  sometimes  called  fFabingif  are  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  the 
confederacy,  and  that  the  **  Onayauts  "  (Oneidas]  were  the  first  that  joined 
them  by  puttinff  themselves  under  their  protection.  The  Onondagos  wen 
the  next,  then  me  ^  Teuontowanos,  or  Sinikers,"  (Senecas,)  then  the  **Cuiuk 
ffuos,**  (Cayugas.)  The  Tuscaroras,  from  Carolina,  joined  them  about  1719^ 
but  were  not  formally  admittsd  into>  the  confederacy  until  about  10  yean 
after  that  The  addition  of  this  new  tribe  giiMed  them  the  name  of  the  Six 
Nations,  according  to  most  writers,  but  it  will  appear  that  they  were  calted 
the  Six  Nations  long  before  the  last-named  period.* 

The  Shawanese  were  not  of  the  confederacy,  but  were  called  brothera  bj 
them.  This  nation  came  ftom  the  south,  at  n»  verj  remote  period^  sad  tfaie 
Iroquois  assigned  them  lands  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  but 
looked  upon  them  as  inferior*. 

The  dominions  of  this  "•  United  People  **  cannot  be  particularly  deaciibed, 
for  they  were  never  stationary ;  at  one  time  they  extended  beyondP  tiie  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  and  at  another  they  were  circumscribed 
between  them.  SmiUij  the  nistorian  of  New  York,  says,  **  Our  Indians 
universally  concur  in  the  claim  of  all  the  lands  Tin  ^75^  not  sold  to  the 
English,  hrom  the  mouth  of  Sorel  River,  on  the  south  side  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohi<»»  till  it  fidla  intO'  the  Mississippi ;  and  on 
the  norUi  side  of  those  lakes,  that  wiiole  territory  between  the  Outa^vaie 
River,  and  the  Lake  Huron^  and  even  beyond  the  straiai  between  that  and 
Lake  Erie." 

**  When  the  Dutch  began  the  settlement  of  NewTork,  all  the  Indians  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  noftbem  shoce  of  the  sound,  on  the  banks  of  Connecticut^ 
Hudson,  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah  Rivers,  were  in  subjection  to  the  Five 
Nations ;  and  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  acknowledged  it 
by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.**  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  mentioned  diat 
**  a  little  tribe,  settled  at  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  in  Orange  county,  to  thia 
day,  [1756,1  make  a  yearly  payment  at  alwae  £20  to  the  Mohawks."  t 

Among  tne  many  tribes  or  nations  which  thev  wholly  or  partially  destroyed 
were  the  ErieBf  a  powerful  tribe  on  the  southern  ahore  of  the  gsaal  lake 
whose  name  they  bore.  Ih  the  year  1653  they  were  entiEely  extirpated,  and 
no  remnant  of  them  has  since  been  heard  of  io  e»at0Doe4' 

When  the  French  settled  in  Canada  in  1611,  it  wae^  upon  the  hmde  of  the 
Adirondaks,  above  Three  Rivers.    They  ibund  them  at  war  with  the  Lro- 

3ueia,  then  mainly  sealed  along  the  southern  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  The 
LdiibndiJcs,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  were  able  to  defbat  their 
enemies  in  everv  batde,  who  at  length  were  in  danger  of  a  total  extermina- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  begun  their  trade  in  the  Hudson  River, 
which  they  profitably  carried  on  in  anna  with  the  Broquois.  Being  now  able 
tD  meet  the  Adirondaks  on  more  equal  fiMfinc,  they  continued  die  war,  and 
with  such  success,  that  the  Adirondaks,  in  raeir  turn,  became  almost  de- 
atrayed 

The  Six  Nationa  did  not  know  themselves  by  such  names  as  the  Engfisb 
apply  to  them,  but  the  name  Aquanuschioni,§  which  signified  uniUdpeoplef 
was  used  by  them.J|  This  term,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Indian  words,  is 
defined  by  a  knowledge  of  its  etymology.  A  knowledge  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guage would  enable  us  to  know  what  almost  every  place  in  the  country  has 


•  Ib  the  BritiMh  Bmpirt,  tii.  BS,  it  ii  said,  '<The  Cowetai  alM,  or  Cicok  ladiaBS,  aie  in  the 
nne  friendship  with  inein." 

t  Bdeetod  froai  the  toeO^lectad  noiai  to  Smu^s  Poem,  entitiod  Mineral  Waters 

t  Charlevoix, 

\  Loekidj  Hist  Mis.  i.  t,  **  They  say  tfaemsolves,  that  they  have  sprang  and  graiMi  nr  is 
that  yery  place,  like  the  very  trees  of  the  wikiemess.''  WiUiam^a  Key,  AnoUier  name  Vbef 
often  gnye  themselves  was,  Ongtie-homDe,  which  signified,  a  people  snrpassmip  all  olheitt 
ai8t.Br4LDominUnu'mN.AmeHeeL    Book  m.  M,  (ed.  4co.  Lend.  1773.) 

I  At  a  great:  assemblage  of  chiefs  and  warriors  at  Albany,  in  Augnsi,  1146,  the  chief  speahf 
ofihe  Six  Nations  informed  the  English  commissioners  tnat  they  had  tatoi  in  tfae^ilMW* 
MgnesasaaavsBlknatmL    C«Ueii,  Hiit.  F.  MuiobB;  ii.  170. 
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been  noted  for ;  whether  hill  or  mountain,  bro<^  or  river.  It  is  iaid  by 
Cokkn,^  that  New  England  was  called  JBnalbon,  by  the  Indiana,  which,  he 
■ays,  means  a  fish ;  f  and  that  the  New  Ensland  Lidians  sent  to  the  Iroquois 
a  **  model  of  a  fish,  as  a  token  of  their  a&ering  to  the  general  covenant" 
The  waters  of  New  England  are  certainly  abundantly  stored  with  fish ; 
hence  the  name  of  **ihe  Iwnmg  PeopUJ* 

We  will  here  present  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Tuscaroras,  **  speak  a  language 
radically  the  same."  So-ung^waur^t-'ha  cau^ro^tfnk^yaw-gOftehrgU'ta'ro-^mf 
aauk-aon^'yavrttOf  era,  wuHm-e-you,  o-kd-tavh-^-la^  eh-ne-aiurtoongfna,  caur 
nmunk-yawgOf  naughrwou-thaugOf  ne-aMe-4MArne-<o-2atifa,  toi^-iMiu-fum-ie- 
ro-WMm-Ufvghrnck^  <o-<ifi4atig-f0e-2ee-tfAe-3fou-«<otifig,  cAe-nee-yetit,  ckorqwi^ 
imk-torUhruht-yourstaiin-na^  (o^g^-Mtti,  tot^n^tMnif-ra-re-ne^  (a-iMni<-ol-(efMii»- 
Ipd-oughrioung'ga^  mw-atiMie,  ra-€Ae-€m4a«^p-tra9,  co-afi-(eik^«i^oA^-aiin-za- 
tekraw^  eiOj  ratr-ou-ne-yoti,  era,  raf^^-oiife-ta,  era,  aoung-wa-totungj  oftefMie- 
ttuh-a-aug-ufo,  au  t0en4 

Perhaps  we  cannot  present  the  reader  with  a  greater  orator  than  GakahouiiAi 
or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  French,  Oiu.irn'OuEUiJE ;  though  LahofUan^  who 
knew  him,  wrote  it  Grangula.  He  was  l^  nation  an  Onondaga,  and  ia 
brought  to  our  notice  bv  the  manly  and  magnanimous  speech  which  he 
made  to  a  French  general,  who  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  to 
subdue  them* 

In  the  year  1684,  Mr.  de  la  Barrt,  governor-general  of  Canada,  com- 
plained to  the  English,  at  Albany,  that  the  Senecas  were  infiinging  upon 
their  rights  of  trade  with  some  of  the  other  more  remote  nations.  Governor 
Dongan  acquainted  the  Senecas  with  the  charge  made  by  the  French  gov- 
ernor. They  admitted  the  fact,  but  justified  their  course,  alleging  that  the 
French  supplied  their  enemies  with  arms  and  ammunition,  with  whom  they 
were  tlien  at  war.  About  the  same  time,  the  French  ^vemor  raised  an 
army  of  1700  men,  and  made  other  ** mighty  preparations"  for  the  final 
destructioD  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  before  he  had  progressed  fiur  in  his 
great  undertaking,  a  mortal  sickness  broke  out  in  his  army,  which  finally 
caused  him  to  give  over  the  expedition.  Ia  the  mean  time,  the  governor  of 
New  York  was  ordered  to  lav  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  French  eroedi- . 
tiou.  Instead  of  regarding  this  order,  which  was  firom  his  master,  the  Duke 
of  Yorlc,  he  sent  interpreters  to  the  Five  Nations  to  encourage  them,  with 
offers  to  assist  them. 

De  la  Bant,  in  hopes  to  effect  something  by  this  expensive  undertaking, 
crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  held  a  talk  with  such  of  the  Five  Nations  as  would 
meet  him.§  To  keep  up  the  appearance  of  power,  he  made  a  hi^h-toned 
speech  to  Grangula,  in  which  he  observed,  that  the  nations  had  often  infringed 
upon  the  peace ;  that  he  wished  now  for  peace ;  but  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  make  full  satisfaction  for  ail  the  injuries  they  had  done  the  French, 
and  for  the  fliture  never  to  disturb  them.  That  they,  the  Senecas,  Cayugas^ 
Onondagos,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  had  abused  and  robbed  all  their  traders^ 
and  unless  they  gave  satisfaction,  he  should  declare  war.  That  they  had 
conducted  the  English  into  their  country  to  set  awav  their  trade  heretofore^ 
but  the  «past  he  would  overlook,  if  they  would  ofiend  no  more ;  yet,  if  ever 
the  like  should  happen  again,  he  had  express  (nrders  from  the  king,  his  master, 
to  declare  war. 

*  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  109. 

t  Kickont.  in  Alronkin  ;  Kegonee^  in  Chtppeway.    l^on^t  Voyagttf  Sie.  SOS,  4lo. 

X  SmUli^s  Hist.  N.  York,  W.  led,  4to.)  The  above  aiffers  somewhat  from  a  copy  in 
Proud's  Pa.  ii.  301. 

(  As  it  will  gratify  moat  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  to^  bear  the  general  In  bis  own  words, 
we  will  present  tbem  witb  a  paragraph  of  his  speech  to  Orangula  in  his  own  language  >« 

*'  Le  roi  mon  mattre  informe  que  les  cinq  Nations,  Iroquoises  eontrevenoient  depuis  long^ 
tems  A  la  pais,  m'aordonn^  de  me  transporter  id  avec  une  escorte,  et  d'envoier  Akouessan  aa 
village  des  Onnatagues,  pour  inviler  les  principaux  chels  k  me  vdnir  voir.  LMntentioo  de  ce 
grand  roonarquo  est  que  nous  fiimions  toi  et  moi  ensemble  dans  le  grand  calumet  de  paix ; 
poorvA  que  tu  me  promettes  au  nom  des  TsonontoQans,  Ooyogoans,  Onnotagues,  Onaycmts 
•I  Agni^,  de  donner  une  entiere  satisfaction  et  d6dommagement  k  ses  sujets,  et  de  oe  rial 
Ihira  k  Favenir;  oui  puitae  causer  one  facheoae  inpdire."  £c*    LahomiaH,  u  56, 59. 
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* 

Qnmgtda  listened  to  theee  woidfli  and  many  mora  In-  tfeeUte  rtrain,  wMf 
tlias  contempt  which  a  real  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the  FVench  arnrj^ 
and  the  lectitnde  of  his  own  course,  were  calculated  to  ini^ire;  and  after 
walking  several  times  round  the  circle,  formed  by  his  people  and  die  Fronchj 
addressing  himself  to  the  governor,  seated  in  hia  elbow  chair,  he  began  aa 
follows :  — ^ 

**  Yomumdio  ;f  I  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  diat  are  with  me  likewise 
honor  you.  Your  interpreter  has  finished  your  speech.  I  now  begin  mine. 
My  wcMtls  make  haste  to  reach  your  ears.    Harken  to  them. 

**  Yofuumdio;  You  must  have  believed,  wh^n  you  left  Quebeck,  diat  the 
son  had  biurnt  up  all  the  forestB^  which  render  our  country  inaccessible  to  tiMf 
French,  or  that  the  lakes  had  so  ikr  oveiftown  the  banks,  that  they  had  sbp- 
rounded  our  castles,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  otit  of  them; 
Yes,  surely,  you  must  have  dreamt  so,  and  the  curiosity  of  seeing  so  create 
a  wonder  has  brought' you  so  far.  Now  you  sre  undeceived,  nnce  that  i^and 
the  warriors  here  present,  are  come  to  assure  you,  that  the  Seneeaa,  Cayugas^ 
Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  are  vet  alive.  I  thank  you,  in  their  name, 
ftir  bringing  back  into  their  country  the  calumet,  which  your  predecessor 
received  from  their  hands.  It  was  liappy  for  you,  that  you  left  under  ground 
tliat  murdering  hatchet  that  has  been  so  often  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
French, 

**  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  I  do  not  sleep ;  I  have  my  eyes  open ;  and  the  son, 
which  enlightens  me,  discovera  to  me  a  great  captam  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  were  dreaming.  He  says,  that  he  only  came 
to  the  lake  to  smoke  on  the  (peat  calumet  wim  the  Onondagas.  But  Grai»- 
fwla  says,  that  he  sees  the  contrary ;  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head, 
if  >  sickness  had  not  weakened  toe  arms  of  the  French.  I  see  Yonmmdia 
mving  in  a  camp  of  sick  men,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has  saved,  by 
inflicting  this  sicKness  on  them. 

**  Hear^  Yonnondio ;  our  women  had  taken  their  cluba,  our  children  and  old 
men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if  our 
warriors  had  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back,  when  your  messenger 
Mouetiant  came  to  our  casdes.    It  is  done,  and  I  have  said  it 

**  Hear,  Yownondio ;  we  plundered  none  of  the  French,  but  those  that  car- 
ried guns,  powder  and  balls  to  the  Twighti^es$  and  Cbictaf^ickB,  because 
those  arms  might  have  cost  us  our  lives.  Herein  we  follow  3ie  example  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  break  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  our  castles,  lest  the 
drunken  Indisns  should  knock  them  on  the  heaiL  Our  warriora  have  not 
beaver  enough  to  pa^  for  all  those  arms  that  they  have  taken,  and  our  old 
men  are  not  afraid,  ofme  war.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

<*  We  carried  the  Elnfflish  into  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawawaa 
and  Qua^hies,  ||  as  the  Adirondaks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to 
carrv  on  a  trade,  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  bom  fi^e.  We 
neither  depend  on  Yonnondio  nor  Oniar.  f  We  may  go  where  we  please^ 
and  carry  with  us  whom  we  please,  and  buV  and  sell  what  we  please.  If 
your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  them  as  sucn,  command  them  to  receive  no 
other  but  your  people.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

^  We  knock  the  Twightwies  and  Chictaghicks  on  the  head,  becanse  they 
had  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  country. 
They  have  hunted  beaver  on  our  lands.  Thev  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
ciptoms  of  all  Indians,  for  they  left  none  of  the  beavere  alive,  they  killed  both 
male  and  female.  They  brought  the  Satanas  into  their  country,  to  take  part 
with  them,  after  they  had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us.    We  have  done 

*  **  OnatgtUa.  qui  pendaot  tout  le  detcoon  avoit  «u  les  ytux  fixament  attachez  snr  \t  bout 
ds  sa  pipe,  je  leve,  et  soil  par  una  civiltub  bisarre,  ou  pour  se  donner  sans  iafon  le  lams 
damediter  sa  r^ponse  il  fait  cinq  ou  six  toiin  dans  nAire  cercle  oompoa^  da  sauvagas  at  da 
FVan9ois.  Ravenu  en  sa  plaee  il  resta  dehoul  devant  le  g^^ral  assis  dans  un  bon  fanlellil» 
at  le  regarant  ii  lui  dit."    Lakontan,  (i.  61, 6S.)  who  was  one  of  those  present. 

t  The  name  they  gave  the  governors  of  Canada.    Spelt  in  LoAontoit,  Otmoniuf. 

i  The  name  they  gave  Mr.  Lt  Mmtm,  which  signified  a  partridce. 

4  Iwiklies,  CoUim,  |  Ghictaghi^,  CaUm. 

1  The  nana  they  gaie  the  goveaaia  of  New  Toik. 
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lenthan  eitber  the  English  or  French,  that  have  lumrped  the  lands  of  so  many* 
Indian  Datipna,  and  chased  them  ftom  their  own  country.  This  belt  preserves 
my  wdrds. 

<*  ifeor,  Yornnondio ;  what  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five  Nations.  Hear 
what  they  answer.  Open  your  ears  to  what  they  speak.  The  Senecas, 
CayugaS)  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  say,  that  when  they  buried  the 
hatchet  at  Cadanickui,  in  the  presence  of  your  predecessor,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fort,  they  planted  the  tree  of  peace  in  the  same  place ;  to  be  there  care- 
fidly  preserved :  that,  in  the  place  of  a  retreat  for  soldiers,  that  fort  might  be 
a  rendezvous  for  merchants :  that,  in  place  of  arms  and  funmunition  of  war, 
beavers  and  merchandise  should  only  enter  there. 

**  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  take  care  for  the  foture,  that  so  great  a  number  of  sol- 
diers as  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  peace  planted  in  so  small  a 
fort  It  wul  be  a  great  loss,  if,  after  it  had  bo  easily  taken  root,  you  should 
stop  its  growth,  and  prevent  its  covering  your  colmtry  and  ours  with  its 
branches.  I  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  me  Five  Nations,  that  our  warriors 
shall  dance  to  the  calumet  of  peace  under  its  leaves;  and  shall  remain  quiet' 
on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet,  till  their  brother  Yonrumdio 
or  Corlear  shall,  either  jointly  or  separately,  endeavor  to  attack  the  country 
which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors.  This  belt  preserves  my 
words,  and  this  other,  the  authority  which  the  Five  Nations  have  given  me. 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  interpreter,  he  said,  **  Take  courage,  you 
have  spirit,  speak,  explain  my  vrords,  forget  nothing,  tell  all  that  your  bretm^n 
and  friends  sav  to  nmnondio,  your  governor,  by  the  mouth  of  UrangulOj  who 
loves  you,  and  desires  you  to  accept  of  this  present  of  beaver,  and  take  part 
with  me  in  my  feast,  to  which  I  invite  youL  This  present  of  beaver  is  sent 
to  Yonnondio,  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations." 

De  la  Bam  waa  struck  vrith  surprise  at  the  wisdom  of  this  chieC  and  equal 
chagrin  at  the  plain  refutation  of  his  own.  He  immediately  returned  to 
Montreal,  and  thus  finished  this  inglorious  eiqpedition  of  the  French  against 
the  Five  Nationa 

Grangvia  was  at^this  time  a  very  old  man,  and  from  this  valuable  speech 
we  became  acquainted  with  him;  a  very  Aestor  of  his  nation,  whose  powers* 
of  mind  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  Roman,  or  a  more' 
modem  senator.    He  treated  the  French  vrith  great  civility,  and  foasted  them 
vrith  the  best  his  country  would'a(ffi>rd,  on  their  departure.    We  next  proceed - 
to  notice 

BLACK-KETTLE,  whom  the  French  called  La  Chaudierk  Noiax.    A 
war  with  France,  in  1690,  brought  this  chief  upon  the  records  of  history.    La 
the  summer  of  that  year.  Major  SthwfUr,  of  Albany,  vrith  a  company  of  Mo^ 
hawks,  fell  upon  the  French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
De  Calliensj  governor  of  Montreal,  hastily  collected  about  800  men,  and 
opposed  them,  but,  notwithstanding  his  force  was  vastly  superior,  yet  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.    AtK>ut  300  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this- 
ezpeditiou.    The  French  now  took  every  measure  in  their  p6wer  to  retaliate. 
They  sent  presents  to  many  tribes  of  Indians,  to  engage  them  in  their  cause, 
and  in  the  ibllowing  printer  a  party  of  about  300  men,  under  an  accomplished 
young  eentlemon,  marched  to  attack  the  confoderate  Indian  nations  at  Niag- 
ara.   Their  march  was  long,  and  rendered   almost  insupportable;  being 
obliged  to  carry  their  provisions  on  their  backs  through  deep  snow.    Blatk'^ 
kettle  met  them  vrith  about  80  men,  and  maintained'  an  unequal  fight  until' 
his  men  w^re  nearly  all  cut'ofiT;  but  it  was  more  fata)  to  the  French,  who,  far' 
from  home,  had  no  means  of  recruitipg.    BlatkrhtttU,  in  his  turn,  carried  the 
war  into  Canada  during  the  whole  summer  foUovring,  with  immeniBe  loss  and' 
damage  to  the  French  inhabitants.    The  governor  was  so  enraged  at  ld»^ 
successes,  that  he  caused  a  prisoner,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Five 
Nations,  to  be  burnt  aKve.    This  captive  withstood  the  tortures'Willi  as-rotieli' 
firmness  as  his  enemies  showed  cruelty.    He  sung  his  achievements  while 
they  broiled  his  feet,  burnt  his  hands  with  red  hot  irons,  cut  and  wrung  off 
his  joints,  and  pulled  out  the  sinews.    To  close  tlM  horrid  scene,  his  scalp 
was  torn  o%  and  red  hot  sand  poured  upon  his  head. 

But  this  was  a  day  in  which  that  people  were  able  to  contend  successfiilly 
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against  even  European  eneniiea.  They  had,  in  1691,  laid  a  plan  to  prevent 
the  French  from  extending  their  aettlementa  westward,  for  surpxiaing  tboae 
aheady  formed,  and  for  intercepting  the  western  Indians  as  they  brought 
down  their  peltries  to  thenoi 

Two  armies,  of  350  men  each,  were  to  march  out  on  this  business  about 
November ;  the  first  were  to  attack  the  fort  at  the  Falls  of  St  Louis,  and  the 
other  to  proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  against  the  settlements.  Before 
thev  set  out,  two  Indian  women,  who  had  be^  captives  among  them,  made 
then-  escape,  and  gave  notice  of  their  object  Thus  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
feated the  enterprise.  Governor  Dt  Calhen$  raised  troops,  and  strengthened 
every  place  he  was  able.  The  first  party  was  discovered  as  they  approached 
St  Louis,  who,  after  skirmishing  some  time  with  the  parties  detached  against 
them,  retired  vrithout  gaining  any  material  advantage.  The  second  did  little 
more,  and  retired,  after  destroying  some  houses,  and  carrying  with  them  some 
prisoners. 

About  the  end  of  November,  34  Mohawks  surprised  some  of  the  French 
Indians  of  St  Louis,  who  were  carelessly  hunting  about  Mount  Chamblv, 
killing  4  and  capturing  8  others.  Some  escaped,  and  informed  their  friends 
of  what  had  happeneo,  and  a  company  inmiediately  went  in  pursuit  They 
overtook  them  near  Lake  Champlam,  and  a  hard  fight  fblloweo.  The  Catho- 
Uc  Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  great  fury,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  although 
the  Mohawks  had  taken  post  behind  rocks,  they  were  routed,  6  being  killed, 
and  ^ve  taken.    They  also  liberated  all  their  friends  taken  at  Mount  Chambly. 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  1692,  De  CaUUres  ordered*  M.  Jh  Omiiiatt 
to  march,  with  3(K)  men,  into  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ottoway  and  St  Lawrence  Rivers,  to  surprise  a  company  of 
IrcKjuois  he  had  been  informed  was  there.  It  was  their  hunting-ground 
dunog  the  winter,  and  the  pretext  for  attacking  them  was,  that  they  were  now 
there  to  surprise  the  settlements,  and  intercept  such  as  passed  up  and  down 
said  rivers.  While  on  his  march,  De  Orvillien  met  with  an  accident  which 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Montreal,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Captain 
De  BeaueourL  This  officer  marched  to  Isle  Tonihata,  not  far  from  Cataro- 
oouy  or  Katarokkui,  where  he  surprised  50  Senecas  in  their  cabins,  killed  24^ 
and  took  6  of  them  prisoners. 

Enough  had  passed  before  this  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  vengeanpe  in  the 
great  chief  of  Onondaga,  Black-keUU ;  but  this  last  act  could  not  be  passed 
without,  at  least,  an  attempt  at  retaliation.  About  100  Senecas  were  near 
the  Sault  de  la  Chaudiere,  on  Ottowav  River,  at  this  time,  and  BUuk-kMt 
soon  after  joined  them  with  a  band  of  his  Onondagos ;  and  they  immediately 
put  themselves  into  an  attitude  for  intercepting  their  enemies. 

Governor  De  Cattieres  had  supposed  that  by  the  afiair  at  Tonihata,  the  Iroquois 
were  sufficiently  humbled  for  the  present,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  capable  of  any  considerable  undertaking ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
me  error  of  his  judgment ;  for  60  friendly  Indians,  havins  arrived  at  Montreal 
to  trade,  reported  mat  the  way  was  clear,  but  requested  a  guard  when  they 
returned.  This  was  granted  them.  S.  Michd  volunteered  upon  this  service, 
and  put  under  the  conmiand  of  Lieutenant  De  la  Gemeraye,  30  men.  He  had  for 
his  two  ensigns,  M.  2^  iVemiere,  oldest  son  of  the  Sieur  Hertd^  and  his  broth- 
er. Having  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Long  Falls,  on  Ottoway  River, 
some  m.irched  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  while  othere  endeavored  to  efifect 
the  passage  of  the  fidls  in  the  boats.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  this 
business,  when  the  vrarriora  ofBtaek-kMe,  from  an  ambush,  fired  upon  them, 
put  the  60  Indians  to  flight,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  the  French.  They 
then  rushed  upon  them  with  such  fuiy  that  little  time  was  allowed  for  resist- 
ance, and  they  fled  to  their  boats  for  safety ;  but  in  their  hurry  they  over- 
turned them,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.  Among  these  were  <&  Mckd 
and  the  two  HerleU,  La  Gtmawfe  and  a  few  soldiera  only  escaped.**  BUuk* 
kMe^a  force  on  this  occasion  was  computed  at  140  men. 

Some  time  now  passed  without  hearing  from  Btack-keUU,  but  on  15  July, 
1692,  he  fell  upon  the  Island  of  Montreal,  as  has  already  been  recorded, 

*  CoUm  aayi,  (i.  134,)  thai  but  four  escaped  in  all. 
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FtfrtiOT  of  BoMien  coUected  and  went  in  jrafBHit,  OT«flook  the  xeer  cif  the 
hdiftms  killed  10  meD,  and  retook  many  pnsonersk 

Some  days  after  thie,  as  the  Sieur  Be  Lnuignam  wae  passing  near  the  Islea 
of  Richelieu,  BlackrkMt  fell  upon  his  party,  killed  him,  and  put  his  men  to 
flight  We  hear  nolhinff  more  of  great  moment  of  tiiis  ftmous  chief,  undl 
the  year  1697,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  murdered.  He  appears  at  this 
period  ta  have  concluded  upon  making  peace  with  tibe  French,  and  messen* 
aera  had  been  despatched  to  Quebec  upon  that  design.  In  die  mean  time 
he  was  huntinj^  in  the  neighborhood  or  Catarocouy,  where  the  French  had 
a  garrison,  which  was  then  commanded  by  Captain  Gtm/trmft^  before  men* 
tiooed,  to  whom  he  ^snre  notice  that  ne^^ations  were  on  foot  Notwith- 
standing, 34  Algonqums,  in  the  French  mterest,  were  suffered  to  go  and 
surprise  Bladt-ketUe  and  his  40  hunters,  who  were  not  fiur  from  Catarocouy, 
at  a  place  named  Qutnfe.  They  were  fiJlen  upon  at  a  time  when  they* 
thoumt  not  of  an  enemy,  and  about  half  of  them  were  riain,  among  whom 
was  matkrkMt ;  his  wife  and  many  others  were  taken  prisoners.  * 

Adario,  KoifBiAROifK,  Sabtaretsi,  and  The  Rat,  were  names  of  a  chief  of 
grsat  renown  among  the  Hurons.  The  tribe  to  which  he  originally  belonged 
was  called  the  Dinondadies  or  Tionnontat^  His  character,  as  drawn  by 
CharMoix^  is  as  follows :  <*  A  man  of  a  great  mind,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
and  poesessinff  altogether  the  best  qualities  of  any  Ipiown  to  the  French  in' 
Canada."    Of  what  we  are  about  to  relate  concerning  him,,  we  have  alrcac^ 

Sven  a  sketch,  which  being  defective  in  some  of  the  main  particulars,  it  waa' 
ought  best  to  add  another  version  of  it  in  this  place. 

It  was  with  nei  small  difficulty  that  die  French  had  encaged  him  in  theh^ 
cause;  Whfle  on  a  visit  to  the  governor,  in  1088)- he  had  passed  his  word* 
that  be  would  make  vrar  on  his  detested  enemies,  the  Iroouois,  and  soon' 
after  departed  for  Michilimakinak,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  Hurons,  resolv- 
ed to  distinguish  himself  by  some  signal  exploit  In  his  way  he  |Missed  by 
Catarocouy.  At  this  {rface,  he  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that  a  neffodalion' 
was  already  on  foot  between  the  French  and  Lroonois,  and  was  at  me  same 
time  informed  by  the  officer  in  command  there,  tnat  he  woidd  infinitely  dis- 
oUiae  Bl  Dt  Dtnofwitt/t^  if  he  should  commit  the  least  hostility  upon  any  of 
the  boquoia,  who  was  immediately  to  receive  their  ambassadors  at  Montreal, 
together  vrith  hostages  from  all  tfcie  cantons. 

Mondiarmfk  concMled  his  surprise,  and  althout^  now  convinced  that  the 
French  would  sacrifice  him  and  his  allies,  yet  ne  made  no  complaint,  and 
left  the  place  as  though  to  return  tt>  his  own  country.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
conceived  the  design  of  intercepting  the  Iroouois  amhassadora  and  hostages, 
than  he  set  out  upon  it  Havinr  placed  his  men  in  ambush  at  Famine 
Creek,  he  had  waited  but  fow  days  when  they  arrived.  As  they  v^ra* 
descen4^  the  creek  in  their  canoes,  MaM%  warriors  fired  upon  them, 
killed  several,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners. 

The  celebrated  I^kanisoiia,  or,  as  the  French  called  him,  Ttgammmw^ 
ii)i  Onondago,  was  at  the  head  qf  this  embassy,  and  was  among  the  prisoneiB. 
He  demanded  of  Marion  how  it  happened  that  he  could  be  ignorant  that  he 
was  an  ambassador  to  their  common  father,  and  of  his  endeavor  to  bring, 
about  a  lasting  peace.  The  subtle  chief  completely  subdued  his  irritable 
and  indignant  paissions,  by  expressing  far  greater  surprise  than  Dekaniwra 
himself;  protesting  that  the  French  were  the  whole  cause  of  what  had 
happened,  for  that  tliey  had  sent  him  to  surprise  his  party,  and  had  assured 
him  that  be  could  do  it  vrith  ease,  as  their  numbera  were  small ;  and,  to  drive 
suspicions  from  the  mind  of  Dekaniaora  and  his  people,  set  them  all  at' 
liberty,  but  one,  who  was  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  Hmrons  that  was 
killed.    At  parting,  Mono  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

**  Gk),  my  brethren,  I  untie  your  bonds,  and  send  you  home  again,  though 
our  nations  be  at  war.  'Bie  French  governor  has  made  me  commit  so  black 
an  action,  that  I  shall  never  be  easy  ^er  it,  till  the  Five  Nations  have  taken' 
frill  revenge." 

Some  report  that,  after  capturing  Dekamsora^  Mario  returned  to  Kadarak- 

*  This  it  aceonliag  to  the  text  of  ChtarUMix, 
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kui,  or  Catarocouy,  and  that,  being  asked  by  the  French  from  ivhence  he 
came,  said,  *^  From  preventing  peaee^  *  They  did  not  at  first  comprehend  his 
meaning,  bat  soon  after,  one  of  his  prisoners,  that  escaped,  gave  them  the 
history  of  the  affiur. 

But  for  what  followed,  the  character  of  Adario  would  stand  well  among 
warrior&  He  sacrificed  his  only  prisoner,  which  completed  this  act  of  tbe 
tragedy ;  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  carry  out  his  deep-laid  stratagem. 

That  the  Iroquois  should  have  no  chance  to  believe  the  French  innocent 
of  the  blood  at  the  River  Famine,  which  they  had  used  great  endeavora  to 
effect,  by  sending  emissaries  among  them,  Mario  went  with  his  prisoner 
immediately  to  Michilimakinak,  and  delivered  him  to  M.  Z>e  2a  Duranignfef 
the  commander  of  that  post,  who  as  ^et  had  had  no  knowledge  of  any  ne|^ 
tiation  between  the  Iroquois  and  his  superiors.  Whereupon  he  forthwith 
caused  the  poor  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death.  The  news  of  this  afi&ir,  the 
cunning  chief  caused  to  be  made  known  among  the  cantons,  by  an  old 
captive  he  had  held  a  long  time  in  bondage  at  his  viUage,  whom  he  now  set 
at  liberty  for  this  purpose. 

The  catastrophes  that  befell  the  French  not  long  after,  and  the  sufiering 
they  endured,  are  almost  without  a  parallel,  f , 

About  1200  of  the  chief  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  landed  upon  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  25  August,  1689,  while  the  French  were  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, burnt  their  houses,  sacked  their  plantations,  and  slew  a  vast  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  English  accounts  say  a  thousand  persons  perished, 
but  this  number  was  no  doubt  far  ipreater  than  the  truth.  In  October  fol- 
lowing they  attacked  the  island  again  with  neariy  equal  sucoessi  These 
horrid  disasters  threw  the  whole  country  into  the  utmost  consternation,  in 
which  the  fort  at  Lake  Ontario  was  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  as  soon 
possessed  by  the  Indians.  Here,  among  other  things  of  great  value  to  them, 
28  barrels  of  gunpowder  fell  into  their  hands.  Nothing  now  saved  the 
French  from  an  entire  extermination  but  the  ignorance  of  their  enemies  in 
the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places. 

Adario  finally  died  at  peace  vrith  the  French,  and  almost  in  the  act  of  con- 
cluding it  He  had  accompanied  the  h^ida  of  several  tribes  to  Montreal,  in 
1701,  to  hold  a  treaty,  and,  on  the  1  August,  (that  being  the  first  day  of  public 
councils,)  Mario  found  himself  seized  by  sickness.  Every  thing  was  done 
to  relieve  him,  (*^  as  the  governor  generat,"  says  Charlevoix,  **  rested  his  prin- 
cipal hope  of  success  in  the  treaty,  upon  mm,")  but  without  avail ;  being 
carried  to  I'Hotel  Dieu,  he  died  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  night  At 
his  funeral  X  the  greatest  display  was  made,  and  nothing  was  omitted  which 
could  inspire  the  Indians  present  with  a  conviction  of  the  great  respect  in 
which  he  was  held.    On  nis  tomb-stone  were  engraved  these  words^ 

*  "  //  r^pondii  m^U  venoU  de  tettr  la  paix ;  et  qu'il  n^otUa,  nout  verrons  comment  Ontmtido 
it  tirera  de  ceUe  afaire." 

t  Few  would  wish  to  read,  in  English,  the  craelUes  at  the  sacking  of  Montreal :  the  ac- 
count of  them,  we  a(p-ee  with  Dr.  Holmxs,  "  is  too  horrid  to  translate." — **  Ba  tnmeertnt 
tout  U  mond  endonntf  et  U$  eommencerent  wur  msusaerer  tout  U$  hommes ;  enamte  iU  miremt 
le/eu  aux  maUom.  Par4di  tout  ceux,  qm  y  ^Urient  resits,  tomberent  attre  maim  de  ee$  mw- 
vagetf  et  etsuuerent  tout  ce  que  lajfureur  peut  intpirer  h  dee  barbare;    He  la  pouteerent  mSme 


^autret  eupplkte  moirtf ,  et  SOO  pereoimee  de  tout  Age  et  de  tout  ecxe  perirent  otnri  em  mome 
d'une  heure  done  lee  pint  affreux  tourmem,  Cela  fiat^  Pemiemi  e'aprocha  juap^h  une  Hui  de 
la  vUU,/ax»ant  par  tout  let  mhnet  ravaget,  et  exen^nt  let  mhnet  cruautet,  et  quand  ilt  Jurent 
lot  de  cet  horrewt;  iit  firent  200  pritonniertf  qu'ilt  emmenerent  dant  lew  ciUageM,  ok  ilt 
Ut  br^reta." 

t  "  Le  lendemain  on  fit  ses  funeraillei,  qui  eurent  qnelque  chose  de  masntfique  et  da  stn- 
gulier.  M.  de  8t,  Oyr«,  premier  capitaine,  marrboit  d'abord  k  la  l^  de  GO  aoldats  sous  Im 
armes.  Seize  cu^rriers  Hurons,  vdtus  de  longues  robes  de  castor,  le  visage  peint  en  notr, 
et  le  fusil  sous  le  bras,  suivoieni,  marcbant  quatre  k  quatre.  Le  clerg^  venoit  apr^,  el  six 
ehefs  de  guerre  portoieni  le  cercueil,  qni  ^toit  convert  d'un  poele  sem^  de  fleurs,  snr  leqoel 
il  y  avoit  un  chapeau  avec  un  plamel,  un  bausse-col  et  une  ep^.  Les  freres  et  les  enfant 
du  d^nt  Potent  derriere^  accompegn^  de  toos  les  chefs  des  nations,  et  M.  de  *'  ^  " 
goavemeur  de  la  viUe,  qui  menoit  madame  de  Champlgnff,  fermoit  la  marche." 
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"CY  Grr  LE  RAT,  CHEF  HURON." 

VnnchlnED^fiAia,**HenUe8iheEia,C^  The  encomi- 

1III18  passed  bv  the  French  upon  him  that  was  once  their  most  dreaded 
enemy,  are  onij  equidled  by  those  of  their  countrymen,  IbnteneUe  and  La- 
harptj  upon  then:  favorite  characters. 

His  body  was  a  short  time  exposed  before  it  was  interred,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  an  officer,  with  his  arms  by  his  side,  bcicause  he  ranked  as  a 
captain,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  French  service. 

The  intercourse  of  Dekaniaora  with  the  French  and  English  was  long,  and 
from  the  fiict  he  was  able,  for  much  of  the  time  during  their  wars,  to  be  on 
good  terms  vnth  both  nations,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  possessed  some 
Skill  in  the  arts  of  duplicity.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  Charievoix  in  16812, 
at  which  time  he,  with  four  other  ambassadors,  visited  Montreal  upon  a 
peace  expedition.  He  was  suspected  of  insinceri^  by  the  French,  and  no 
reliance  appears  to  have  been  put  upon  his  pretensions.  Twelve  years  after, 
Colden  saw  him,  and  thus  speaks  of  him :  <*  Decaneaora  had  for  many  years 
the  greatest  reputation  among  the  Five  Nations  for  speaking,  and  was  gener- 
ally employed  as  their  speaker,  in  their  negotiations  with  both  French  and 
English :  he  was  grown  old  when  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak ;  he  had 
a  great  fluency  in  speakinff,  and  a  graceful  elocution,  that  would  have  pleased 
in  any  part  of'^the  world.  His  person  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  his  features^ 
to  my  dunking,  resembled  much  the  bustos  of  Cicero,^  * 

If  he  were  an  old  sachem  in  1694,  he  must  have  been  very  old  in  1726,  for 
in  this  year  he  was  at  Albany  with  six  other  ambassadors,  vHiere,  on  the  14 
September,  they  executed  an  agreement  vnth  the  English ;  the  conditions  of 
which  were  that  they  should  surrender  all  their  hunting-grounds  into  the 
hands  of  Coorakhoo,  as  they  called  the  King  of  England  **  to  be  protected 
and  defended  by  his  said  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  and  lor  the 
USE  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  the  said  three  Nations."  These  had  before  been 
enumerated,  as  follows:  *^ EanakarighUm  and  Shmirdsartmwt^  Sinnekb 
sachems ;  UtUoghkoru^  Dekamsoree  and  Aenjcucrattf  Catouoe  sachems ;  Rdcly^ 
akaJorodon  and  Sadagienaghiie^  Ononoago  sachems."  f 

CharUvoix  was  un3)le  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Dekanisora^s  death,  although 
be  learned  that  it  happened  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis.  Under  date  lOIUS,  be 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  htm,  Oureouhari  and  GarakonihUy  Iroquois  Christians, 
whom  Dtkaniaora  had  employed  secretly  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  that 
nation ;  but  knew  not,  as  to  his  Christianity,  he  said,  at  that  time ;  but  was 
certain  that  he  had  professed  it    Ha  probably  died  about  1730. 

We  will  go  a  little  back  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  chief  of  tlie  Adirondaks^ 
of  whom  the  most  extraordinary  stories  are  told ;  even  those  of  Jaek-the  giant' 
kiUer  are  but  litde  more  incredible.  And  even  though  Father  Charltvoix 
was  familiar  with  them,  yet  he  deemed  them  as  fiction,  it  will  be  im  igiued, 
from  his  not  relating  them  in  his  minute  history.  The  name  of  PEISKA  li  ET 
was,  for  sundry  years  previous  to  1646,  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  Uie  Adiron- 
daks.  This  nation,  when  Canada  was  settled  by  the  French,  in  160i%  re^icted 
about  300  miles  to  the  westward  of  Three  Rivers.  How  long  they  h  id  been 
at  war  with  the  Iroquois  at  this  time,  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  wus  con  i  tued 
.  until  the  death  of  Peiakixnt  in  1646,  though  with  interruption  and  vui  ioua 
success;  but  with  this  chief  perished  all  opposition,  ana  the  Adiroudaks 
^ured  no  more  as  a  natioiL 

As  we  have  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard,  about  receivuig  the  huge  stories 
about  Peiakant  with  too  much  confideuce,  it  will  lie  ex]>ected  at  our  lianils, 
perhaps,  that  we  ^ive  a  sample  of  them,  as  it  may  be  said,  **  possibly  they 
are  true."  We  might  have  done  this  without  thus  premising,  as  others  have 
done,  upon  the  authority  of  Colden,  (an  autlior  of  small  value,  comjwj'utively 
•peaking.)    His  relation  proceeds: — ' 

<<  An  Indian  named  Piakard  was  at  this  time|  one  of  the  captains  of 

•  Hift  Pits  Natiok s.  i.  IM. 

f  Oovernor  Thomat  Pownalf  Adnrioistralioo  of  tbe  Britbb  Cokmieii,  i.  238.  t99. 
\  He  meolioai  no  paitieular  time,  but  tbal  of  the  Mttlement  of  Caoada,  m  l<iOS }  bat 
tiiM  diinof  tbe  war  of  which  we  have  tpokea  mofi  be  uiideniood. 
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play-house  tailor,  like  other  kings  of  the  theatre ;  they  were  conducted  to 
audience  by  Sir  Chwies  CoUerel;  there  was  a- speech  made  for  them,  and 
nothing  omitted  to  do  honor  to  these  five  monarchs,  whose  presence  did  so 
much  honor  to  the  new  ministry ;  which  the  latter  seemed  to  be  extremely 
fond  of,  and  defrayed  all  their  expenses  during  their  stay  here.  They  were 
the  captains  of  tlie  four  nations,  [Five  Nations,]  in  league  with  the  English 
at  New  York  and  New  Englano,  and  came  in  person  to  treat  of  matters 
concerning  trade  with  the  lords  commissioners  of  plantations ;  as  also  of  an 
enterprise  against  the  French,  and  their  confederate  Indians  in  those  parts." 

Sir  Richmrd  Steele  mentions  these  chiefs  in  his  Tatler  of  May  13,  1710; 
and  Addison  makes  them  the  subject  of  a  number  of  the  Spectator  the 
next  year,  at  a  suggestion  of  Dean  Swift*  Neither  of  these  papers,  how- 
ever, contain  many  facts  respecting  them.  In  the  former  it  is  mentioned 
that  one  of  them  was  taken  sickf  at  the  house  where  they  were  accommo- 
dated during  their  stay  in  London,  and  they  all  received  great  kindness  and 
attention  from  their  host,  which,  on  their  departure,  was  the  cause  of  their 
honoring  him  with  a  name  of  distinction ;  which  was  Cadaroqv/e,  and  sig- 
nified ^  the  strongest  fort  in  their  country.^  In  speaking  of  their  residence, 
Mr.  Steele  says,  ^  They  were  placed  in  a  handsome  apartment  at  an  uphol- 
ster's  in  Kine-street,  Covent-garden."  There  were  fine  portraits  of  each  of 
them  painted  at  the  time,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  | 

The  best  and  most  methodical  account  of  these  chiefs  was  published  in 
the  great  annual  history  by  Mr.  Bower,  §  and  from  which  we  extract  as  follows : 
«  On  the  19  April  Te  Yee  Men  Ho  Ga  Prow,  and  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  Prak 
Ton,  of  the  Maquas ;  Elow  Oh  Koam,  and  Oh  Net  Yeath  Ton  JVb  firowA  of 
the  river  sachem,1I  and  the  Granajoh-hore  sachem,**  four  kings,  or  chiefs  or  the 
Six  Nations  ff  in  the  West  Indies,  ^  which  lie  between  New  England,  and 
New  France,  or  Canada :  who  lately  came  over  with  the  West  Cidia  fleet, 
and  were  cloathed  and  entertained  at  the  queen's  expense,  had  a  public 
audience  of  her  majesty  at  the  palace  of  St  James,  being  conducted  tjiither 
in  two  of  her  majesty's  coaches,  by  Sir  Charles  Cottarl,  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Shrewt^ntry,  lord  chamberlain.  Tliey 
made  a  speech  by  tji^eir  intrepreter,  which  Major  Pidgeon,  who  was  one  of 
the  ofiicers  that  came  with  them,  read  in  Englidi  to  her  majesty,  being  as 
follows : — 

^  Great  Queen — ^We  have  undertaken  a  long  and  tedious  voyace,  which 
none  of  our  predecessors  §§  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertase.  The 
motive  that  induced  us  was,  that  we  might  see  our  great  (J[ueen,  and  relate 
to  her  those  things  we  thought  absolutely  necessarv,  for  the  good  of  her,  and 
us,  her  allies,  on  the  other  side  the  great  water.    We  doubt  not  but  our  great 


*  "  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  subject.  I  believe  heTAdditon]  has  spent  it 
all  in  one  paper,  and  all  the  under  hmts  there  are  mine  too/'  Swiff t  Letter  to  Mrs.  Jcnnsom, 
dated  London,  28  April,  1711. 

t  This  was  probably  the  one  that  died,  or  whom  Kalnh  in  bis  travels  in  Ameriea,  L  210, 
makes  mention )  Uioagb  I  do  not  find  a  record  of  it  in  any  periodical  of  that  day. 

i  Notes  to  the  Spectator,  ed.  in  8  vols.  8vo.    London,  1789. 

i  "  The  AnnaU  of  Queen  ^n»e'»  Reign,  Year  the  IX.  for  1710,''  189^191.  This  is  a 
work  containing  a  most  valuable  fund  of  mformation,  and  is,  with  its  continoatton,  a  lastinr 
monument  to  its  learned  publisher ;  his  bemg  dragged  into  the  Dunciad  in  one  of  Pope'* 
freaks  notwithstanding. 

II  We  have  these  names  in  the  Taller,  spelt  Tee  Yee  Netn  Ho  Ga  Row.  8a  Ga  Yeath  Raut 
Geth  Ton,  E  Tow  Oh  Koam,  and  Ho  Nee  Yeth  Taw  No  Row. 

IT  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  River  Indians  from  many  of  oar  authors.  la 
the  Appendix  to  Jefferson*s  Notes,  308,  they  are  called  River  Indians,  or  Bfbhickanden, 
'*  who  had  their  dwellings  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  river,  from  the 
Kiitatinny  ridge  down  to  the  Rariten."  The  **  Mohiccons  "  were  another  tribe  about  the 
islands  and  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

**  Probably  the  chief  of  Canajjohara. 

tt  Query.  If,  according  to  Colden  and  others,  the  Tuscaroras  did  not  join  tlte  Iroquois 
until  1712,  and  until  that  time  these  were  called  the  Five  Nations,  how  comes  it  that  tbej  weie 
known  in  En|^and  by  the  name  of  Six  Nations  in  1710  T 

i,    U  No  one  can  be  misled  by  this  error,  any  more  than  an  Englishman  would  be  by  beiog 
toJd  that  London  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

(^  None  of  the  Six  Nations,  must  be  understood. 
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queen  has  been  acquainted  with  our  long  and  tedious  war,  in  conjunction 
with  her  children,  against  her  enemies  the  French :  and  that  we  have  b:3en 
as  a  strong  wall  for  their  security,  even  to  the  loss  of  our  best  men.  The 
truth  of  which  our  brother  ^ueder,  Colonel  [Peter]  Schuyler,  and  Anadct^ar- 
jaux.  Colonel  ^/tchoUonj  can  testify ;  they  havmg  all  our  proposals  in  wriung. 
We  were  mightily  rejoiced  when  we  heard  by  AnadagarjauXy  that  our  great 
queen  had  resqlved  to  send  an  army  to  reduce  Canacui ;  from  whose  mouth 
we  readily  embraced  our  great  queen's  instructions :  and  in  token  of  our 
friendship,  we  hung  up  the  kettle,  and  took  up  the  hatchet ;  and  with  one 
consent  joined  our  brother  ^ueder,  and  Anadagarjaux,  in  making  prepara- 
tions on  this  side  the  lake,  by  building  forts,  store-houses,  canoes  and  bat- 
teaux ;  whilst  Aundiaaia,  Colonel  Fetchf  at  the  same  time,  raised  an  army  at 
Boston,  of  which  we  were  informed  by  our  ambassadors,  whom  we  sent 
thither  for  that  purpose.  We  waited  long  in  e^cpectation  of  the  fleet  from 
England,  to  join  AnatHada,  to  ffo  against  Quebec  by  sea,  whilst  Anadagcar- 
jaux,  Que(2er,  and  we,  went  to  Port  Royal  by  land ;  but  at  last  we  were  told, 
that  our  great  queen,  by  some  important  a^ur,  was  prevented  in  her  desim 
for  that  season.  This  made  us  extreme  sorrowful,  lest  the  French,  who 
hitherto  had  dreaded  us,  should  now  think  us  unable  to  make  war  against 
them.  The  reduction  of  Canada  is  of  such  weight,  that  after  the  effecting 
thereof^  we  should  have  free  hunting,  and  a  great  trade  with  our  great 
queen's  children ;  and  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  do 
here,  in  the  name  of  ^1,  present  our  great  queen  with  the  belts  of  wampum. 
We  need  not  urge  to  our  great  queen,  more  than  the  necessity  we  really  labor 
under  obliges  us,  that  in  case  our  great  queen  should  not  be  mindful  of  ufl^ 
we  must,  with  bur  families,  forsake  our  country,  and  seek  other  habitations^ 
or  stand  neuter ;  either  of  which  will  be  much  against  our  inclinationa 
Since  we  have  been  in  alliance  with  our  great  queen's  children,  we  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and  have  of^en  been  impor- 
tuned by  the  French,  both  fa^  the  insinuations  of  their  priests,  ana  by 
presents,  to  come  over  to  their  mterest,  but  have  always  esteemed  them  men 
of  fidsehood ;  but  if  our  great  queen  will  be  nleased  to  send  over  some 
persons  to  instruct  us,  they  shall  find  a  most  nearty  welcome.  *  yfe  now 
elose,  with  hopes  of  our  great  queen's  &vor,  and  leave  it  to  her  mos^  gracious 
consideration.^ 

We  cannot  but  respond  amen  to  Mr.  Oldmixon^s  opinion  of  this  speech, 
namely,  that  it  was  made  ybr  instead  of  hy  the  chiefs ;  still  we  thought  it 
proper  to  print  it,  and  that  by  so  doing  we  should  give  satisfactioh  to  more 
than  by  withholding  it  Our  account  next  proceeds :  "  On  Friday,  the  21 
April,  the  four  Indian  princes  went  to  see  Dr.  FlamsUad^a  house,  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  m  Greenwich  Park ;  afler  whic^  they  were  nobly 
treated  by  some  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  in  one  of  her 
majesty's  yachts.  They  staid  about  a  fortnight  longer  in  London,  where  they 
were  entertained  by  several  persons  of  distinction,  particularly  by  the  duke 
of  Ormondy  who  regaled  them  likewise  with  a  review  *  of  the  four  troops  of 
life-guards ;  and  having  seen  all  the  curiosities  in  and  about  this  metropolis 
they  went  down  to  Portsmouth,  through  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Dragon,  one  of  her  majesty's  ships,  Captain  Marling 
conunodore,  together  with  Colonel  Dranda  Ntcholaatij  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  designed  for  an  expedition  in  America.  On  the  8  May, 
the  Dragon  and  Falmouth  sailed  fVom  Spithead,  having  under  convoy  about 
18  sail,  consisting  of  merchantmen,  a  bomb-ship  and  tender,  and  several 
transports,  with  British  officers,  a  regiment  of  marines,  provisions  and  stores 
of  war ;  and  on  the  15  July  arrived  at  Boston  in  New  En^gland.? 

Little  is  to  be  gathered  from  Smith^a  history  of  New  York  relative  to 
those  sachems.  He  gives  a  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,  but 
it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  of  less  than  half  of  the   one  above,  and  the 


*  And  the  chiefs  made  a  speech  in  return,  but  our  author  makes  this  note  upon  it: 
"  N.  B.  The  sp^ch  which  was  said  to  have  oeen  made  by  them,  on  that  occasion,  to  tlie 
doke  of  Ormona,  it  spurious. ' 
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rest  is  omitted  entirely.  ''The  arrival  of  the  five  sachems  in  England 
made  a  great  bruit  tfairoughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  mob  followed 
wherever  they  went,  and  small  cuts  of  them  were  sold  among  the  people."  * 

The  main  object  of  their  visit  to  England  was  not,  nor,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  could  it  be  effected.  I  mean  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among^ 
them.  Even  these  very  sachems,  who,  according  to  the  stories  of  tiiat  day, 
requested  to  have  missionaries  settled  with  them,  were  among  the  first  ta 
neglect  them  when  settled  among  them.f  **  It  might  have  been  imagined,** 
says  the  author  just  cited,  *^  the  sachems,  those  petty  kings,  who  were  ia 
England  in  the  late  Queen's  time,  should  have  been  so  strongly  afiected  with 
seemg  the  grandeur,  pleasure,  and  plenty  of  this  nation,  that  when  they  came 
to  their  own  countries,  thev  would  have  tried  to  reduce  their  people  to  a 
polite  life ;  would  have  employed  their  whole  power  to  expel  that  rude  bar- 
barism, and  introduce  arts,  manners,  and  religion :  but  the  contrary  happen- 
ed; thev  sunk  themselves  into  their  old  brutal  life,  and  though  they  had 
seen  this  great  city,  [London,]  when  they  came  to  their  own  woods,  they 
were  all  savages  again." 

There  cannot  tw  a  wider  difference  than  the  two  nations,  English  and 
French,  make  in  dieir  accounts  of  the  original  condition,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Iroquois.  While  the  writers  of  the  former  described  them  as 
the  most  barbarous,  cruel,  and  bloody,  those  of  the  latter  portray  them  in 
enviable  colors.  This  difference  seems  to  have  entirely  arisen  firom  the 
different  relation  of  the  two  nations  to  them.  That  they  were  cruel  and 
barbarous  to  their  enemies  is  agreed  by  both,  and  it  unfortunately  h^pened 
that  the  Elnglisb  were  generally  their  enemies,  until  the  reduction  of  Canada, 
in  1760. 


CHAPTER  n. 

TammkYj  a  famous  andent  Delaware— His  history — Shikellimus— F<toor«  tks  Montvi' 
an  Brethren — His  reception  of  Count  Zimendorf-^His  death — CAVASSATEOo^FmCf 
PkHadelphia — His  speech  to  the  Delawares—>/inecdotes  of  Atii»— Glikbikah — His 
speech  to  Half -king — His  aXtaehment  to  tAe  Christian  Indians — Meets  with  muck 
trouble  firom  Captain  Pipe— Conduct  of  Half-king^^Cf  Pipe — GUkhikan  perishes 
in  the  massacre  at  GnadenhtteUen — Pakamke — His  history — ^Netawatwsss— 
Becomes  a  Christian — Hisspeechto  Pakanke—His  death — Paxnous — ^Tadeusxovd 
— His  history  and  death — ^Whitx-etes — His  transactions  with  the  missionaries — 
Skekaitog^Hw  celebrated  speech — Curious  anecdote  of  him — His  death. 

TAHAifT  was  a  name  much  in  print,  fifty  years  since,  but  of  what  nation 
or  country,  or  whether  applied  to  an  imaginary  or  real  personage,  by  any  ac- 
count accompanying  it,  no  one  could  determine.  The  truth  respecting  this 
has  at  length  come  to  light 

He  was  a  Delaware  chief^  of  similar  renown  to  the  Bashtha  of  Kennebeck, 
and  jy'aMpashaMt  of  Massachusetts ;  and  we  infer  from  GaMd  ThomasJi 
that  ppssimy  he  might  have  been  alive  as  late  as  1680  or  1690,  He  wrote 
the  name  Tcmen^|. 

Mr.  Heckeweldar,  in  his  Historical  Account  op  the  bn>iAir  Nations,  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  this  chief  and  TadeuskuruL  He  spells  the  name  'Tamaned. 
The  difficulty  of  gaining  information  of  deceased  individuals  among  the 
Indians  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  their  history.  Mr.  Secke- 
foeldar  sa^^s,  *^  No  white  man  who  regards  their  feelings,  will  introduce  such 
subjects  in  conversation  with  theuL**  This  reluctance  to  speak  of  the  de- 
-       — «■  I  • 

*  Hist.  New  York,  122.  ed.  4to.  London,  1757.  Beautiful  fuU-leDgth  portraits  of  four  Gf 
these  chiefs  were  done  in  mezzotlnto  at  the  time  they  were  in  Engfand,  but  they  were  long 
since  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  possess  the  best  sot  of  them  which  1  have  ever  seen.  Thej 
are  usually  found  in  black  frames,  and  are  about  20  inches  in  height  by  IS  in  breadth.  Tm 
portrait  of  the  one  that  died  was  not  probably  taken,  which  accounU  for  our  having  but  four. 

t  Humphrkt's  Historical  Account  Soc.  for  Prop.  Gospel,  309, 310. 

t  **  WHio  resided  there  [in  Pennsylvania]  about  15  jrears,"  and  who  published  **  AnlBtiUmn^ 
at  and  Qtographical  Account  of  Pa.  and  W,  Jersey,"  12mo.  London,  1698. 
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parted  he  attributes  to  ''the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  some  of  the 
most  beloved  and  esteemed  personages  among  them,  since  the  Europeans 
came  among  them.^  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it  had  a  more  remote  ori- 
gin. The  same  author  continues,  **  All  we  know  of  Tamened  is,  tliat  he  was 
an  ancient  Delaware  chief^  who  never  had  his  equal"  * 

It  is  said  that  when,  about  1776,  Colonel  George  Morgan,  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  visited  the  western  Indians  by  direction  of  congress,  the  Delawares  con- 
ferred on  him  the  name  of  Tamanv,  **  in  honor  and  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  chie^  and  as  the  greatest  marK  of  respect  which  they  could  show  to 
that  gentleman,  who  they  said  had  the  same  address,  affiibility  and  meekness 
as  their  honored  chief  f 

^  The  &me  of  this  great  man  extended  even  among  the  whites,  who  fabri- 
cated numerous  legends  respecting  him,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
from  the  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  therefore  believe  to  be  fabulous.  In  the 
revolutionary  war,  his  enthusiastic  admirers  dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was 
established  under  the  name  of  St  Tammawu  the  patron  saint  of  America. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his  festival  celebrated  on  the 
first  day  of  May  in  every  year.  On  that  day  a  numerous  society  of  his  vota- 
ries walked  together  in  procession  tlirough  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  their 
hats  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  handsome  rural  place 
out  of  town,  which  they  called  the  wigwam ;  where,  after  a  Un^  ttdk  or 
Indian  speech  had  been  delivered,  and  tne  calumet  of  peace  and  mendship 
hud  been  duly  smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth.  After  din- 
ner, Indian  dances  were  performed  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  wigwam,  the 
calumet  was  acain  smoked,  and  the  company  separated." 

It  was  not  tilk  some  years  after  the  peace  that  these  yearly  doings  were 
broken  up,  which  would  doubtless  have  lasted  longer  but  for  the  misfortune 
of  the  owner  of  the  ground  -where  they  were  held.  Since  that  time  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  perhaps  other  places,  have  had  their  Tamany  socie- 
ties, Tamany  halls,  &c.  &c.  In  their  meetings  these  societies  make  but 
an  odd  figure  in  imitating  the  Indian  manner  of  doing  business,  as  well  as  in 
appropriating  their  names  upon  one  another. 

Among  the  multitude  of  poems  and  odes  to  Tamany,  the  followinff  is 
selected  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  acts  said  to  have  been  achieved  by 
him: — 

"  Immortal  TtMmany,  of  Indian  race. 

Great  in  the  field  and  Ibremost  in  the  chase ! 

No  puny  saint  was  be,  with  fasting  pate ; 

He  climbed  the  mountain,  and  he  swept  the  vale, 

Rushed  ihrougti  the  torrent  with  unequalled  might  3 

Your  ancient  saints  would  tremble  at  the  sight ; 

Caught  the  swift  boar  and  swifter  deer  with  ease, 

And  worked  a  thousand  miracles  like  these. 

To  public  views  be  added  private  ends. 

Ana  loved  his  country  most,  and  next  bis  friends ; 

With  courage  long  he  strove  to  ward  the  blow ; 

(Courage  we  all  respect  ev'n  in  a  foe  ;} 

And  when  each  effort  he  in  vain  had  tried, 

Kindled  the  flame  in  which  he  bravely  died ! 

To  Tamany  let  the  full  horn  go  round  ; 

His  fame  let  every  honest  tou^e  resound  ; 

With  him  let  every  generous  patriot  vie, 

To  live  iu  freedom  or  with  honor  die."t 

We  are  next  to  speak  of  a  chief^  concerning  whom  much  inquiry  has  been 
made  from  several  considerations.    We  mean 

Shikellimus,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Logan.  He  was  a  Cayuga  sachem, 
and  styled  by  Mr.  Loalddj^  "first  mafistrate  ilnd  head  chief  of  all  the  Iroquois 
Indians  living  on  the  banks  of  the  ousquehaunah,  as  far  as  Onondago. 

Re  is  the  same  often  mentioned  by  Coldeny\  under  the  names  Sfudtcaiamy. 
Shicalamy,  and  Skick  Calamy,  and  occupies  a  place  next  the  fimious  CanasBCL- 

*  Some  will  doubtleas  imagine  that  this  was  kHowing  a  good  deal. 

t  Heckewelder.  ut  supra,         t  Carey' t  Museum,  v.  lOi.         4  I^tt,  Miuiont,  ii.  119. 

I  HiML  Five  lHuiofu,  \l  SI,  69,  75, 77, 85. 
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Ugo.  His  residence  was  at  Conestoga  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  present  at  a 
great  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1742,  with  91  other  cbiefi,  counsellora 
and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  consult  about  the  encroachments  of  some 
of  the  Delawares  upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Canasaatego.  That  he  was  a  man  of  much  consequence 
amon^  the  Five  Nations  willappear  from  the  fact,  that  CanauaUsp  repeated  a 
speech  of  his  to  Governor  Thomas,  when  the  assault  upon  JrUliam  Wdh 
was  inquired  into,  ^  wherebv  his  [the  said  WtWa]  jaw-bone  was  broke,  and 
his  life  greativ  endangered  by  an  unknown  Indian."  This  took  place  upon 
the  disputed  lands  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  **^  Cfomuaiego  repeating  the 
message  delivered  to  the  Six  Nations  by  Shickealamy,  in  the  year  1740,  with  a 
string  of  wampum,  said  in  answer :  *  The  Six  Nations  had  made  diligent 
inquiry  into  the  affair,  and  had  found  out  the  Indian  who  had  committed  the 
fact ;  he  lived  near  Asopus,  [iGsopus,J  and  had  been  examined  and  severely 
reproved;  and  they  hoped,  as  nUlutm  Webb  was  recovered,  the  governor 
would  not  expect  any  further  punishment,  and  therefore  they  returned  the 
strinff  of  wampum  received  from  their  brethren,  by  the  hand  of  Shkkcalam^ 
in  token  that  they  had  fully  complied  with  their  request'  " 

When  Count  Zinzendorf,  founaer  of  the  sect  called  Moravians,  visited  thia 
country,  in  1742,  he  had  an  interview  with  this  chief  at  Shamokin.  Conrnd 
fVeiaer  was  present,  and  ShikeUimua  inquired  with  great  anxiety  the  cause  of 
the  count's  visit  fVeiser  told  him  **  that  he  was  a  messenger  of  the  living 
God,  sent  to  preach  grace  and  mercy ;"  to  which  he  answered,  **he  was  glad 
that  such  a  messenger  came  to  instruct  his  nation." 

While  in  the  exercise  of  his  pious  labors,  Zinzendorf  very  narrowly  escaped 
assassination ;  and,  to  illustrate  the  force  of  superstition  upon  untutored  mindsy 
it  will  be  proper  to  relate  the  circumstance.  Having  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wyommg,  the  Indians  could  not  believe  that  ne  had  come  solely  for 
their  benefit,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  real  object  was  the  ac- 
quisition of  land ;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  On  a  cool 
evening  in  September,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  tent,  upon  a  bundle  of  weeds^ 
which  was  his  bed,  the  appointed  assassins  approached  his  frail  mansion. 
He  had  a  small  fire,  and  was  writing  at  the  time ;  and  nothing  prevented  the 
easy  execution  of  their  commission.  A  blanket,  suspended  by  the  corneiv, 
formed  liie  door  of  his  tent,  and  as  the  Indians  drew  this  a  little  aside,  they 
beheld  a  large  rattiesnake  which  the  fire  had  driven  froqi  his  covert,  laying 
near  the  venerable  man,  but  was  not  seen  by  him ;  beinf  too  deephr  engaged 
io.  his  subject  to  notice  him  or  the  more  dangerous  Sidians.  The  rame- 
snake  being  an  animal  they  feared  and  respected  as  a  kind  of  Manito,  and 
seeing  it  in  company  with  the  stranger,  they  doubted  not  of  his  divine  origin 
also,  and  at  once  shrunk  firom  their  object,  and  returned  to  report  what  they 
had  seen  to  their  brethren  in  their  village.*  He  was  now  received  by  the 
Shawanese,  and  a  mission  was  begun  amon^  them. 

SkikeUimus  was  a  great  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  his  death  was  a 
severe  loss  to  them.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  in  Shamokin,  in  1749. 
We  have  already  named  the  chief  proper  to  be  proceeded  with,  on  finishing 
our  account  of  Skikdlimus. 

CANASSATEGO,  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Onondago. 
In  1742,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  Delawares  and  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  The 
English  claimed  it  by  right  of  prior  purchase,  and  the  Delawares  persisted  in 
their  claim,  and  threatened  to  use  force  unless  it  should  be  ^ven  up  by  the 
whites.  This  tribe  of  the  Delawares  were  subject  to  the  Six  Nations,  and 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  deputies  to  them  to  notify  them  of  the 
trouble,  that  they  might  interfere  and  prevent  war.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Canasaatego  appeared  in  Philadelphia  with  230  warriors.  He  observed 
to  the  governor,  ''that  they  saw  the  Delawares  had  been  an  unruly  peofde, 
and  were  altogether  in  the  vnx>ng;  that  they  had  concluded  to  remove  them, 
and  oblige  them  to  go  over  the  river  Delaware,  and  quit  all  claim  to  any 
lands  on  this  side  for  the  future,  since  they  had  received  pay  for  them,  ana 

*  Chapmam's  Hist  Wyoming,  80  to  2S.  . 
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it  is  gone  through  theu*  guts  long  ago.  They  deserved,  he  said,  to  be  taken 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  shaken  severely,  till  they  recovered  their  senses^ 
and  became  sober ;  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  deed  signed  by  nine 
of  their  ancestors,  above  fifty  years  ago,  for  this  very  land,  and  a  release 
signed  not  many  years  since,  by  some  of  diemselves,  and  chiefs  yet  living, 
(and  then  present,)  to  the  number  of  15  and  upwards ;  but  how  came  you 
(addressing  himself  t<^  the  Delawares  present)  to  take  upon  you  to  sell  land 
at  all  ?  We  conquered  you ;  we  made  women  of  you ;  you  know  you  are 
women ;  and  can  no  more  sell  land  than  women ;  nor  is  it  fit  you  should  have 
the  power  of  selling  lands,  since  you  would  abuse  it  This  land  you  claim 
is  ^one  through  your  ^uts ;  you  have  been  furnished  with  clothes,  meat  and 
dnnk,  by  the  ffoods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you  want  it  a^in,  like  children 
as  you  are.  But  what  makes  you  sell  lands  in  the  dark  ?  Did  you  ever  teU 
us  that  you  had  sold  this  land  r  Did  we  ever  receive  any  part,  even  the  value 
of  a  pipe  shank,  from  you  for  it  ?  You  have  told  us  a  blind  story,  that  you 
sent  a  messenger  to  us,  to  inform  us  of  the  sale ;  but  he  never  came  amongst 
us,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  any  thing  about  it  This  is  acting  in  the  dark,  and 
veiy  difierent  from  the  conduct  our  Six  Nations  observe  in  the  sales  of  land. 
,  On  such  occasions  they  give  public  notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  their 

j  united  nations,  and  give  them  all  a  share  of  the  presents  they  receive  for 

their  lands. 
.  **  This  is  the  behavior  of  the  wise  united  nations.    But  we  find  you  are 

I  none  of  our  blood ;  you  act  a  dishonest  part,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 

matters ;  your  ears  are  ever  open  to  slanderous  reports  about  your  brethren. 
I  For  all  Uiese  reasons,  toe  charge  you  toremove  tnstdntty ;  we  dotCt  fnve  you  lihertu 

to  think  about  it.    You  are  women."    They  dared  not  disobey  Uiis  command, 
!  and  soon  after  removed,  some  to  Wyomiuff  and  Shamokin,  and  some  to  the 

;  Ohio.*  »  J      K 

When  Canassatego  was  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  holdine  a 
.  talk  f  about  their  amdrs  with  the  governor,  he  was  informed  that  the  EngGsh 

had  beaten  the  French  in  some  important  battle.  *^  WeU,"  said  he,  **  if  that 
be  the  case,  you  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  rum  from  them,  and  can 
afiford  to  give  us  some,  that  we  may  rejoice  with  you."  Accordingly,  a  glass 
was  served  round  to  each,  which  they  called  a  french  glau.  | 

Dr.  Dranldin  tells  us  a  verv  interesting  story  of  CanaaaategOf  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  the  old  chief  toll  another.  In  speaking  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  the  doctor  says,  <*  The  same  hospitality,  esteemed  among 
them  as  a  principal  virtue,  is  practised  by  private  persons ;  of  which  Conrad 
JFeiatTf  our  interpreter,  ^ave  me  the  following  instances.  He  had  been  natu- 
ralized amon^  the  Six  Nations,  and  s|)oke  well  the  Mohawk  language.  In 
ffoing  through  the  Indian  country,  to  carry  a  message  firom  our  governor  to 
tne  council  at  Onondago,  be  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canassatego,  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  spread  furs  for  him  to  sit  on,  placed  before 
him  some  boiled  beans,  and  venison,  and  mixed  some  rum  and  water  for  his 
drink.  When  he  was  well  refi'eshed,  and  had  lit  his  pipe,  Canaasate^  began 
to  converse  with  him ;  asked  how  he  had  &red  the  many  years  since  they 
had  seen  each  other ;  whence  he  then  came ;  what  occasioned  the  journey, 
&c  Conrad  answered  aU  his  questions ;  and  when  the  discourse  began  to 
fag,  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  said, '  Conradj  you  have  lived  long  among  the 
white  people,  and  know  something  of  their  customs :  I  have  been  sometimes 
at  Albany,  and  have  observed,  that  once  in  seven  days  the^  shut  up  their 
shops,  and  assemble  in  the  great  house ;  tell  me  what  that  is  for;  what  do 
they  do  there  ?  *  *  They  meet  there,'  says  Conrad,  *■  to  hear  and  learn  good 
things.'  *  I  do  not  doubt,'  says  the  Indian,  'that  they  tell  you  so ;  Uiey  have 
told  me  the  same ;  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  and  I  will  tell  you 
mjr  reasons.  I  went  lately  to  Albany,  to  sell  my  duns,  and  buy  blankets, 
knives,  powder,  rum,  &c    You  know  I  used  generally  to  deal  with  HanB 

*  CoUen  and  Oordon^s  Histories. 

t  The  miouies  of  the  conference  taken  at  the  time  by  TVUham  Btartki,  occupies  90  pages  in 
the  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  8oe.  vii.  vol. 
t  CoUUn's  Hist  Five  NaUoos,  u.  Itt. 
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Hamon ;  but  I  was  a  little  inclined  this  time  to  tiy  some  other  nierchantBL 
However,  I  called  first  upon  Hans,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  give  ibr 
beaver.  He  said  he  could  not  give  more  than  four  shillings  a  pound ;  but, 
says  he,  I  cannot  talk  on  business  now ;  this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together 
to  learn  good  thingSt  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  I  thought  to  myself^ 
since  I  cannot  do  any  business  to-day,  I  may  as  well  go  to  the  meeting  too, 
and  I  went  with  him.  There  stood  up  a  man  in  bluck,  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  people  very  angrily ;  I  did  not  unaerstand  whet  he  said,  but  perceiving 
that  he  looked  much  at  me,  and  at  Hamon,  I  imagined  tliat  he  was  angry  at 
seeing  me  there ;  so  I  went  out,  sat  down  near  the  house,  struck  fire,  and  lit 
my  pipe,  waitmg  till  the  meeting  should  break  up.  I  thought  too  that  the 
man  had  mentioned  sometliing  of  beaver,  and  suspected  it  might  be  the  sub- 
ject of  their  meeting.  So  when  they  came  out,  I  accosted  my  merchant 
*Well,  Hans^  says  I,  <I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  4«.  a 
pound.'  '  No,'  says  he,  *■  I  cannot  give  so  much,  I  cannot  give  more  than  three 
shillings  and  sixpence.'  I  then  spoke  to  several  other  dealers,  but  they  all  sung 
the  same  song, — ihrtt  and  sixpence,  three  and  sixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  my  suspicion  was  rigut;  and  tliat^whatever  they  pretended  of  meet- 
in^  to  learn  good  things,  the  purpose  was  tp  consult  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the 

£nce  of  beaver.  Consider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you  must  be  pf  my  opinion, 
fthey  met  so  oflen  to  learn  good  things,  they  would  certainly  have  learned 
some  before  this  time.  But  they  are  still  ignorant  You  know  our  practice. 
If  a  white  man,  in  travelling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins, 
we  all  treat  him  as  I  do  you ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet;  we  warm  him  if  he  is 
cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  allay  his  thirst  and  hunger ; 
and  we  spread  soft  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on ;  we  demand  nothing  in 
return.  But  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  house  at  Albany,  and  ask  for  victuals  and 
drink,  they  say,  Get  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You  see  they  have  not  yet  learned 
those  little  good  things  that  we  need  no  meetings  to  be  instructed  in,  because 
our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were  children ;  and  therefore  it  ia 
impossible  their  meetings  should  be,  as  they  say,  for  any  such  purpose,  or  have 
any  such  efiTect:  they  are  only  to  contrive  me  cheating  of  Indians  in  Uie  price 
of  Deaver.'"* 

The  missionary  Frederic  Post,  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio,  in  1758,  mentions  a  son  of  Canassaiego,  whom  he  calls  Hant 
Jacob, 

We  are  not  to  look  into  the  history  pf  Pennsylvania  for  a  succession  of 
Indian  wars,  although  there  have  been  some  homd  murders  and  enormities 
committed  among  the  whites  and  Indiana    For  about  70  years,  their  historic 

fage  is  very  clear  of  such  records,  namely,  from  1682,  the  arrival  of  William 
'enn,  until  the  French  war  of  1755.  ^^ 

And  we  will  here  record  the  proceedings  of  WUUam  Penn,  on  his  taking 
possession  of  his  lands  upon  the  Delaware,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
our  Indian  history. 
Humanity  being  a  prominent  feature  in  every  Quaker  who  lives  up  to  his 

Srofession,  we  are  to  expect  a  display  of  it  in  that  of  Penn ;  and  happily  we 
o  not  find  ourselves  disappointed.  The  force  of  his  example  was  such,  that, 
for  many  years,  his  followers  practised  the  art  of  peacemaking ;  and  hence  no 
wars  occurred,  as  we  have  already  observed ;  but  as  the  enlightened  mind 
of  Penn  carried  his  acts  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  acting  without  the  true  principle  which  governed 
him,  soon  forgot  its  importance,  and  pursued  a  different  course,  which  brought 
the  evils  of  war  and  dissolution. 

fFiUiam  Penn  had  confirmed  to  him  the  country  since  bearing  his  name, 
by  a  royal  charter,  and  having  sent  over  a  small  colony  to  take  possession 
of  it  in  1681,  followed  himself  the  next  year.  His  first  care  on  his  arrival  was 
to  establish  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  Indians.  This  he  effected  by  the 
greatest  possible  care  in  rendenng  them  strict  justice  and  great  kindness,  and 
above  all  by  purchasing  the  country  of  them,  and  paying  them  to  their  con- 

*  The  editors  of  ibe  valuable  Encyclopedia  Perthensit  have  thought  this  anecdote  worthy  a 
place  m  that  work,  (i.  652.) 
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tent  for  it  Perm  laDded  at  what  is  now  Newcastle,  24  October,  and  soon  began 
to  exchange  goods  for  lands  with  the  Indiana.  By  this  intercourse  he  learned 
their  language,*  and  thus  qualified  himself  to  render  them  justice  in  all  cases. 

The  first  formed  treaty  entered  into  between  Penn  and  the  Indians  was 
made  in  Dec.  1682,  and  took  place  almost  two  miles  above  what  is  now 
Chestnut  Street,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  present  township 
of  Kensington,  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  an  elm-tree,  aged  at  that 
time  155  years,  as  since  ascertained.!  A  small  cubical  marble  monument 
now  marks  the  spot,  which,  with  the  adjacent  neighborhood,  in  the  days  of 
Penrij  was  called  Shakamaxon,  A  street  perpetuates  this  name,  not  far  dis- 
tant, which  runs  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  river.  The  little  monument  of  which 
we  have  made  mention,  was  almost  invisible  firom  piles  of  rubbish,  when 
visited  by  the  writer  in  April,  1834.} 

In  reference  to  Penn's  Treaty,  so  often  the  subject  of  prose  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, VoUairt  has  in  his  peculiar  vein  observed,  that  it  was  the  only  one 
made  without  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  which  had  not  been  broken.§ 

An  admirable  painting  of  this  treaty,  by  Sir  Benjamin  West,  has  often  been 
sketched  upon  copper,  and  impressions  circulated  in  various  works ;  there  is, 
however,  in  all  or  them,  a  very  glaring  want  of  taste  or  judgment,  arising 
probably  from  a  false  notion  of  the  painter,  which  is  the  appearance  of 
handsome  houses  in  the  back-ground.  There  is  one  of  the  best  sketches  of 
an  Indian  treaty  painted  upon  the  sign  of  an  inn  in  Beach  Street,  near  the  old 
treaty  ground,  which  I  have  seen. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Indians  remembered  Perm  so  long,  and  so  affection- 
ately, for  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  perform  the  engagements  of  others, 
who  purposely  set  out  upon  wronging  them.  In  a  8{>eech  which  a  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations  made  at  a  conference,  at  Lancaster,  in  June,  1744,  he  gives 
the  following  narrative  of  one  ofPeniCa  generous  acts  in  these  words: — 

^  When  our  brother  Omu,  a  great  wmle  ago,  came  to  Albany  to  buy  the 
Susquehannah  lands  of  us,  our  brother  the  sovemor  of  N.  York^  who,  as  we 
suppose,  had  not  a  good  understanding  wiSi  our  brother  Onaa.,  advised  us 
not  to  sell  him  any  mnd,  for  he  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  pretending 
to  be  our  friend,  he  advised  us,  in  order  to  prevent  Ona^8j  or  any  other  per- 
sons, imposing  on  us,  and  that  we  might  always  have  our  land  when  we 
wanted  it,  to  put  it  into  his  hands ;  and  he  told  us  he  weuld  keep  it  for  our 
use,  and  never  open  his  hands,  but  keep  them  elose  shut,  and  not  part  with 
any  of  it,  but  at  our  request  Accordingly  we  tioisted  him,  and  put  our  lands 
into  his  hands,  and  charged  him  to  keep  them  safe  for  our  use.  But  some 
time  after  be  went  to  England,  and  earned  our  land  with  him,  and  there  sold 
it  to  our  brother  Onas  for  a  lar^e  snm  of  money.  And  when  at  the  instance 
of  our  brother  Onas  we  were  mmded  to  sell  him  some  lands,  he  told  us  we  had 
sold  the  Susquehannah  lands  already  to  the  governor  of  N.  York,  and  that 
he  had  bought  them  fixim  him  in  England ;  though  when  he  came  to  under- 
stand  how  me  governor  of  N.  York  had  deceived  us,  he  very  generously  paid 
us  for  our  lands  over  agmn.*!!! 

There  were  several  chiefs  very  noted  about  this  period,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  Moravian  Brethren.    Among  the  most  noted  was 

GLIKHIKAN,ir  or  GUkhidsan^^^  <«an  emment  captain  and  warrior,  counsel- 
lor and  speaker  of  the  Delaware  chief  [Pahcaiht\  in  Kaskaskunk."  It  is  said 
that  he  had  disputed  with  the  French  Catholic  priests  in  Canada,  and  con- 

*  His  own  leUer,  dated  the  year  following,  giving  an  account  of  the  country,  it»  preducta, 
inhabitants,  &c.  &c.  dated  16  August,  1683,  and  pnuted  in  Blom^t  Americaf  %. 

t  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  405.  The  old  elm  was  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1810,  and  waa 
then  283  years  old.  lb.  Pieces  of  its  stump  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  along 
with  fragments  of  the  Plymouth  Rock,  &c. 


Pennsylvania. 

^  (/est  le  seul  irait^  entre  ces  pennies  et  les  ChrMens  qui  n'ait  point  6t6  juri  et  qui  n'ait 
pomi  ^ih  rompu.    CEuvreSf  vol.  liv.  415,  ed.  of  1785,  in  91  vols.  12mo. 

n  An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes,  &€.  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares^  51, 

I  Lo$kuL  ••  Hedteweider. 
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founded  them,  and  now  (1769)  made  his  appearance  amons  the  United 
Brethren  for  the  purpose  of  achieviuff  a  like  victory;  but  as  me  Brethren's 
account  has  it,  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  became  a  convict  to  their  doctrine& 
In  1770,  he  quitted  Kaskaskunk,  to  live  ^ith  the  Brethren,  greatly  against  the 
minds  of  his  friends  and  his  chief  This  occasioned  great  trouble,  and  som^e 
endeavored  to  take  his  life.  Pakanht^a  enpeech  to  him  upon  the  occasion  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  account  of  that  chief  At  the  time  of  his  bap- 
tism, Glikhikan  received  the  name  of  Isaac 

The  period  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  a  distresnng  time  for  the  Brethren 
and  those  Indians  who  had  adhered  to  their  cause.     War  parties  from  the 
hostile  tribes  were  continually  passing  and  repassing  their  settlements,  and 
ofben  in  the  most  suspicious  manner.    It  was  to  the  famous  chief  GUkhikan 
that  they  owed  their  preservation  on  more  than  one  occasion.    The  Indiana 
about  the  lakes  sent  deputies  to  draw  the  Delawares  into  the  war  against  the 
Americans,  but  they  were  not  received  by  them.    Shortly  after,  in  the  year 
1777,  200  Huron  warriors,  with  Haif-Jdng  at  their  head,  approached  the  Mo- 
ravian settlement  of  Lichtenau,  in  their  way  to  attack  the  settlements  upon 
the  frontiers,  and  caused  great  consternation  among  the  Brethren ;  but  resolv- 
ing to  show  no  signs  of  &ar,  victuals  were  prepared  for  them,  and  sent  out 
by  some  of  the  Christian  Indians  to  meet  them.    The  reception  of  those  sent 
out  was  far  more  promisinff  than  was  anticipated,  and  soon  after  was  **  sent 
a  solemn  embassy  to  the  ILdf-kxiut  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Hurons."     Glikki- 
kan  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  the  following  is  his  speech  to 
Half-king: — ** Uncle!     We,  your  cousins,  the   congregation  of  believing 
Indians  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten,  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  to  see 
and  speak  vnth  you.    We  cleanse  your  eyes  from  all  the  dust,  and  whatever 
the  vtrind  may  have  carried  into  them,  that  you  may  see  your  cousin  with 
clear  eyes  and  a  serene  countenance.    We  cleanse  your  ears  and  hearts  frooa 
all  evil  reports  which  an  evil  wind  may  have  conveyed  into  your  ears  anil 
even  into  your  hearts  on  the  journey,  tliat  our  word«  may  find  enhance  into 
your  ears  and  a  place  in  your  hearta    [Hat  a  Mtrinat  oj  wanwum  tooi  prtf 
tented  by  GlikhHian,]  >  Unde !  hear  the  WQrds  of  the  believing  Indians,  your 
cousins,  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten.    We  would  have  you  know,  that 
we  have  received  and  believed  in  the  word  of  Grod  for  30  years  and  upwards^ 
and  meet  daily  to  b%ar  it,  morning  and  evening.    You  must  also  know,  thaf, 
we  have  our  teadiers  dwelling  amongst  us,  who  instruct  us  and  our  children. 
By  this  word  of  God,  preached  to  us  by  our  teachers,  we  are  taught  to  keep 
peace  with  all  men,  and  to  condder  them  as  friends ;  for  thus  God  has  com- 
manded us,  and  therefore  we  are  lovers  of  peace.    These  our  treachers  are 
not  only  our  friends,  but  we  consider  and  love  them  as  our  own  fiesh  and 
blood.    Now  as  we  are  your  cousin,  we  most  earnestly  beg  of  you,  uncley 
that  you  also  would  consider  them  as  your  own  body,  and  as  your  cousin. 
We  and  they  make  but  one  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  separated,  and 
whatever  you  do  unto  them,  you  do  unto  us,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil." 
Then  several  fathoms  of  wampum  were  deUvered.    Half-kifig  received  this 
speech  with  attention,  and  said  it  had  penetrated  his  heart,  and  after  he  bad 
consulted  with  his  captains,  he  spoke  as  foUows  in  answer: — ^^  Cousins  I    I 
am  very  glad  and  feel  great  satis&ction  that  you  have  cleansed  my  eyes,  ears 
and  heart  from  all  evil,  conveyed  into  me  by  the  wind  on  this  journey.    I  am 
upon  an  expedition  of  an  unusual  kind ;  for  I  am  a  warrior  and  am  going  to 
war,  and  therefore  many  evil  tibings  and  evil  thoughts  enter  into  my  head, 
and  even  into  my  heart    But  thanks  to  my  cousin,  my  eyes  are  now  clear, 
so  that  I  can  behold  my  cousin  with  a  serene  countenance.    I  rejoice,  that  I 
can  hear  my  cousins  with  open  ears,  and  take  their  words  to  heart"  .  He  then 
delivered  a  string  of  wampum,  and  after  repeating  the  part  of  GUkhiJuaCM 
speech  relating  to  the  missionaries,  proceeded :  **  Go  on  as  hitherto,  and  suffer  no 
one  to  molest  you.    Obey  your  teachers,  who  speak  noUiin^  but  good  imto 
you,  and  instruct  you  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  be  not  i^hud  that  any  harm 
shall  be  done  unto  them.    No  creature  shall  hurt  them.    Attend  to  your 
worship,  and  never  mind  other  affairs.    Indeed,  you  see  us  going  to  war ; 
but  you  may  remain  easy  and  quiet,  and  need  not  think  much  about  it,  &c." 
This  was  rather  odd  tali  for  a  savage  warrior,  and  verily  it  seenw  more  like 
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that  of  one  of  the  European  Brethren,  but  the  veracity  ofLotlM  will  not  be 
questioned. 

Some  time  after  this,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  threw  OHkhikan  into 
much  trouble  and  danger.  A  band  of  Huron  warriors  seized  upon  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Salem  and  Gnadenhuetten,  and  confined  them,  and  did  much 
mischief  Midiad  Jun^j  DamJ  Zeisbergtr  and  John  Hedcewddtr  were  the 
Brethren  confined  at  this  time.  The  savages  next  pillaged  Schoenbrunn, 
fi^m  whence  they  led  captive  the  missionary  Junpnan  and  wife,  and  the 
sisters  ZeiBhergtr  and  Seratman ;  and,  singing  the  death-song,  arrived  with 
them  at  Gnadenhuetten,  where  were  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  This  was 
September  4, 1781.  It  appears  that  the  famous  Captain  JPipe  was  among  these 
warriors,  from  what  follows.  A  younr  Indian  woman,  who  accompanied  the 
warriors,  was  much  moved  by  the  hard  treatment  of  the  Brethren,  and  in  the 
night  **  found  means  to  get  Capt.  Pip^a  best  horse,  and  rode  off  full  speed  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  she  gave  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  missionaries 
and  their  congregations."  This  woman  was  related  to  GlikMkan ;  on  him, 
therefore,  they  determined  to  vent  then*  wrath.  A  party  of  warriors  seized 
him  at  Salem,  and  brought  him  bound  to  Gnadenhuetten,  singing  the  death- 
song.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  warriors,  great  commo- 
tion followed,  and  many  were  clamorous  that  he  should  be  at  once  cut  to 
Eieces ;  especially  the  Delawares,  who  could  not  forget  his  having  renounced 
is  nation  and  manner  of  living ;  here,  however.  Half-king  interfered,  and 
prevented  his  being  killed.  They  now  held  an  inquisitorial  examination 
upon  him,  which  terminated  in  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  and,  after  giving 
vent  to  their  spleen  in  loading  him  with  the  worst  of  epithets  and  much  op- 
probrious language,  set  him  at  liberty. 

The  missionaries  and  their  congregations  were  soon  at  liberty,  but  were 
obliged  to  emigrate,  as  they  could  have  no  rest  upon  the  Muskingum  any 
longer ;  war  parties  continually  hovering  about  them,  robbing  and  troubling 
them  in  various  ways.  They  went  through  the  wilderness  125  miles,  and 
settled  at  Sandusky,  leaving  their  beautiful  cornfields  just  ready  to  harvest 
Their  losses  and  privations  were  immense.  Above  200  cattle  and  400  hoes, 
much  com  in  store,  beside  900  acres  just  ripening,  were  among  the  spoils. 
**  A  troop  of  savages  conmianded  b^r  English  officers  esported  them,  enclos- 
ing them  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  on  all  sides."  They  arrived  at  their 
place  of  destination  October  11,  and  here  were  left  by  Half-king  and  his 
warriors  without  any  instructions  or  orders. 

Many  believing  Indians  had  returned  to  Gnadenhuetten  and  the  adjacent 
places  m  1782.  Here,  on  8th  March  of  this  year,  happened  the  most  dl^eadfhl 
massacre,  and  GlikMkan  was  amonff  the  victims.  Ninety-six  persons  were 
scalped  and  then  cut  to  pieces.  Besides  women,  there  were  34  children 
muraered  in  cold  blood.*    This  was  done  by  white  men ! 

Of  this  horrid  and  diabolical  murder  it  behoves  us  to  give  the  facts  more 
in  detail.  The  month  cf  February  of  the  year  1782,  having  been  very  favor- 
able to  war  parties,  it  wks  improved  by  some  Sandusky  warriors,  and  some 
murders  were  committed  in  an  unlooked  for  moment  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
whit(>s.  The  family  of  a  fTiUiam  WaUact^  consisting  of  his  wife  and  five  or 
six  children,  were  killed,  and  one  John  Carpenter  \  was  taken  prisoner.  These 
early  movements  of  the  Indians  led  the  whites  to  conclude  that  they  were 
either  done  by  the  Moravians  at  Muskingum,  or  that  the  warriors  that  com- 
mitted the  murders  were  quartered  among  them.}  Therefore,  vrithout  further 
information,  a  band  of  about  80  or  90  men  suddenlv  collected  upon  the  fron- 
tier of  Pennc^lvania,  and  each  man  having  provided  himself  with  his  own 
arms,  ammunition  and  jprovisions,  mostiy  mounted  upon  horses,  set  out  under 
one  Colonel  David  PVUltamton  for  the  devoted  congregation  at  Gnadenhuetten. 
They  rendezvoused  and  encamped  the  first  night  on  the  Mingo  Bottom,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River.§ 

*  I  hiive  been  particular  io  noticing  lUf  aAir,  as  it  ii  not  fooad  in  nich  extennvely  circa- 
lated  works  es  the  Amurican  AnmaU. 
t  He  afierwards  made  bis  escape  at  ffreai  peril. 
I  JDkMCiMs«'^  Notw  on  the  Indian  Wan,  918,  t49.  f  DM. 
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Meanwhile  Colonel  Gik$otL,  at  Pittsbui^h,  imdemandiiifr  the  ofaieet  of  the 
crew  who  liad  gone  forth  under  ff'iUiamson,  despatched  messengers  to  alarm 
the  Cbriiitian  Indiana,  but  they  arrived  too  late.  However,  tbev  received 
timely  notice  from  another  quarter,  but  their  tnisting  to  their  innocence  to 
protect  tlieni,  did  in  thi^  case  prove  a  iatal  error:  a  white  man,  who  had 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  some  waniors,  warned  tbem  with  great 
eamestneas  to  fly  for  their  lives.  These  warriorBy  who  had  "■  murdered  and 
impaled  a  woman  and  a  child,  not  fiir  from  the  Ohio,  arrired  aoon  tiler  at 
Guailenbuetten,"  where  they  expre:^sed  their  well-grouiided  feais  to  the  Chris- 
tians, that  a  part>'  of  white  people,  who  were  pimuing  themi,  would  surely 
kill  them  alL*  All  these  warning  were  not  euoof^  Id  shake  their  &ith  in 
thejprotecting  arm  of  their  own  mnoceDce. 

Tlie  second  day's  march  of  the  band  of  murderers,  farought  them  within 
one  mile  of  the  middle  Moravian  town,  where  they  again  encamped  for  the 
nighL  This  was  on  the  6th  day  of  March.  The  next  moniing  the  party 
was  divided  into  three  equal  divisions,  **  one  of  which  was  to  cross  the  liver 
about  a  mile  above  the  town ;  their  videttes  having  reported  that  theie  were 
Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  other  party  was  divided  into  three 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  to  take  a  circuit  in  the  woods,  and  reach  the  river 
a  little  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  west  side.  Another  division  was  to 
fall  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  third  upon  its  upper  end.  When 
the  party  designed  to  make  the  attack  on  the  west  side,  had  reached  the  river, 
they  found  no  boats  to  take  them  over ;  but  something  like  a  canoe  was  seen 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  was  high,  with  some  floating  ice.  A  youn^ 
man  of  the  name  of  Sloughkr  swam  the  river,  and  brought  over,  not  a  canoe,  bat 
a  trough  designed  for  holding  sugar  viraler.  This  trough  could  cany  but  two 
men  at  a  time.  In  order  to  expedite  their  passage,  a  number  of  men  stripped 
oflT  their  clothes,  put  them  into  the  trough,  together  with  their  guns,  and 
swam  by  its  sides,  holding  its  edges  with  their  mmds.  When  about  16  had 
crossed  the  river,  the  two  centinels,  who  had  been  posted  in  advance,**  f  ''met 
younff  Scheboseh  in  the  woods,  fired  at  and  wounded  him  so  much  that  tie 
could  not  escape.  He  then,  according  to  the  account  of  the  murderers 
themselves,  begged  for  his  life,  representing  that  he  was  Sehtbotdtj  the  son  of 
a  white  Christian  man :  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties,  and  cot 
him  in  pieces  with  their  hatchets."  **  One  of  them  broke  one  of  his  arms  fay 
a  shoL  A  shot  fix>m  the  other  centinel  killed  him.  These  herou  X  then  scalped 
and  tomahawked  him. 

^  By  this  time,  about  16  men  had  got  over  the  river,  and  supposing  the  firing 
of  the  guns,  which  killed  Shabosh,  would  l«id  to  an  instant  discovery,  they 
sent  word  to  the  party  designed  to  attack  the  town  on  the  east  side  of  thie 
river,  to  move  on  instantly,  which  they  did. 

**^  In  the  mean  time,  the  small  party  which  had  crossed  the  river,  marehed 
with  all  speed,  to  the  main  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Here  they  found 
a  large  comoany  of  Indians  gathering  the  com,  which  they  had  left  in 
their  fields  tne  preceding  fid],  when  Siey  removed  to  Sandusky.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  men  at  the  town,  they  professed  peace  and  good  will  to  the 
Moravians,  and  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  take  them  to  fort  Pitt, 
for  their  safety.  The  Indians  surrendered,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  ap- 
peared highly  delighted  with  the  pros|)ect  of  their  removal,  and  began  vrith 
all  speed  to  prepare  fi>od  for  the  white  men,  and  for  themselves  on  their 
journey. 

^  A  party  of  white  men  and  Indians  was  immediately  despntched  to  Salem, 
a  short  distance  from  Gnadenhuetten,  where  the  Indians  were  gathering  in 
their  com,  to  bring  them  in  to  Gnadenhuetten.  The  party  soon  arrived  with 
the  whole  number  of  the  Indians  fix)m  Salem.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  at 
Gnadenhuetten  were  confined  in  two  houses  some  distance  apart,  and  placed 

•  LotkUL  Hist.  Moravians,  iii.  176. 

t  I  am  following  Doddridgi^t  Narrative,  but  the  next  quotation  is  from  Lotkid,  iii.  177, 
and  then  continaes  Doddridge  without  any  omission. 

X  My  author  does  not  italicixe  this  word,  bat  he  doubtless  would,  if  be  were  to  give  as  a 
new  edition  of  his  book,  if  he  did  not  add  at  least  a  half  a  docen  ezdamatioas  to  it. 
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under  guards;  and  when  those  from  Salem  arrived,  they  were  divided,  and 
placed  in  the  same  houses,  with  their  bretlu^n  of  Gnadenhuetten. 

^  The  prisoners  being  thus  secured,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide 
on  their  fate.  The  officers,  unwilling  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  awful  decision,  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  whole 
jiumber  of  the  men.  The  men  were  accordingly  drawn  up  in  a  line.  The 
commandant  of  the  party.  Colonel  David  fFilhamtonf  then  put  the  question 
to  them  in  form,  'whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  prisoners  to 
Pittsburgh,  or  put  to  death  ? '  requesting  all  who  were  in  fiivor  of  saving  their 
lives  to  step  out  of  the  line,  and  form  a  second  rank.  On  this,  16,  some  say 
18,  steppea  out  of  the  rank,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  second  line ;  but 
alas !  this  line  of  merey  was  fiu-  too  short  for  that  of  vengeance."  Thus  was 
the  fate  of  the  Moravian  Indians  decided  on,  and  they  were  ordered  to  pre- 
pare for  death. 

**From  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  guard-houses,  the  prisoners  fore- 
saw then:  fiite,  and  begun  their  devotions  of  singing  hymns,  praying  and  ex- 
horting each  «ther  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the  merey  of  the  Savior  of 
jnen.**  ''The  particulars  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe  are  too  horrid  to 
relate.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  slauffhter-rhouses^ 
as  they  were  then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  interior,  Sie  mangled, 
bleeding  remains,  of  those  poor  unfortunate  people,  of  all  ages  and  sexes ; 
from  the  aced  grey-headed,  down  to  the  helpless  in&nt  at  its  mother's  breast; 
dishonored  b^  the  &tal  wounds  of  the  tomahawk,  mallet,  war-club,  spear  and 
scalping-knife ! "  Thus  was  the  8th  day  of  Mareh  spent  at  Onadenhuetten, 
in  the  year  1782! 

Only  two,  who  were  young  persons,  escape^  this  dreadful  day's  slaughter. 
One  of  whom  had  been  kuocxed  down  and  scalped,  and  by  counterfeiting 
nimself  dead,  while  the  murderers  had  left  the .  place,  was  enabled  to  save 
his  life.  The  other  crept  unobserved  into  a  cellar,  and  in  the  night  escaped 
to  the  woods. 

Whether  any  of  the  murderers  were  called  to  an  account  for  what  they  did 
I  do  not  learn,  though  thev  probably  were  not,  owing  to  the  state  of  anarchy 
occasioned  by  the  revolutionary  war. 

PAKANKE  was  a  powerful  Delaware  chief,  whose  residencfs  in  1770,  was 
at  a  place  called  Kaskaskunk,  about  40  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  aoency  of  the  missionary  LotkUt,  from  whom 
it  appears  that  he  was  very  frienmy  to  the  Brethren  at  first,  and  fnvited  them  into 
his  country,  but  when  GlikkUumf  his  chief  captain  and  speaker,  forsook  him, 
and  went  to  live  with  them,  he  was  so  disconcerted,  tha^  he  turned  against 
them,  and  for  a  time  caused  them  much  difficid^.  Meeting  with  GHk" 
kikan  afterward  in  public,  he  spoke  to  him  in  an  Aogry  tone  as  follows: 
"And  even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  to  tfeem.  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  get  a  white  skin !  But  I  tell  you,  not  even  o«e  of  your  feet  will  turn 
white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  you  not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting 
next  to  me  in  council,  when  we  spread  ^e  bluflkrt  and  considered  the  belts 
of  wampum  lying  before  us  ?  Now  you  2»retend  to  despise  all  this,  and 
think  to  have  found  something  better.  Some  time  or  other  you  will  find 
yourself  deceived."  To  which  OUkhikan  made  but  a  short  and  meek  reply. 
Some  epidemic  disease  carried  off  manyof  the  Indians  about  this  time,  and 
they  attributed  its  cause  to  their  obstinacy  in  not  receiving  the  gospel  Pa- 
kankt  was  among  die  number  at  last  nho  accepted  it  as  a  remedy.  He  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  so  credulous  as  many  of  his  neighbors ;  for  when  tne 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  i^as  concluded  upon  by  many,  he  remained 
incredulous;  and  when  a  belt  cC  wampum  was  sent  him,  accompanied  with 
a  message,  declaring  that  ^  whosoever  refused  'to  accept  it  would  be  considered 
a  murderer  of  his  countrymen,"  he  affected  not  to  understand  its  import,  and 
doubtless  would  not  hare  acknowledged  it,  but  for  the  impending  danger 
which  he  saw  threatening  him.  When  he  went  to  hear  the  Brethren  preach, 
be  declared  his  conviction,  and  recommended  his  children  to  receive  th^ 
gospel.    A  son  of  his  was  baptized  in  1775. 

NETAWATWEES  was  head  chief  of  the  Delawares,  and  if  we  are  to 
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judge  of  him  from  our  scanty  records,  he  will  appear  to  the  befit  adratitageu 
^  He  used  to  lay  all  affiiirs  or  state  before  his  counsellors  for  tbeu"  considera^ 
tion,  without  telling  them  his  own  sentiments.  When  they  rare  him  their 
opinion,  he  either  approved  of  it,  or  stated  his  objections  and  amendments^ 
always  alleging  the  reasons  of  his  disapprobation."  Before  the  revolution,  it  was 
said  that  he  had  amazingly  increased  the  reputation  of  the  Delawares ;  and  he 
spared  no  pains  to  conciliate  all  his  neighbors,  and  reconcile  them  one  to  anoth- 
er. His  residence,  in  1773,  was  at  Gekelcmukpechuenk.  The  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries sent  messengers  to  him,  with  information  of  the  arrival  of  another  mis- 
sionary, in  July  of  this  year,  requesting  a  renewal  of  fiiendship  and  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  former  promise  of  protection.  When  this  was  laid  before  him  and  his 
council,  they  were  not  much  pleased  with  the  information,  and  the  old  chief 
^etatoaiwees,  said,  **  T%ey  have  ieadiars  enough  alrea^jfor  a  new  ant  can  Uadi 
nothing  but  the  tame  doctrineJ'  He  wa^  however,  prevailed  upon  to  give  bis 
consent  to  their  request,  and  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  their  religion. 
After  he  had  set  out  in  this  course,  he  sent  the  following  speech  to  his  old 
friend  Pakankt :  ^  You  and  I  are  both  old,  and  know  not  how  king  we  MU  Iwe, 
There/ore  let  us  do  a  good  work,  before  we  depart,  and  leave  a  testimony  to  our 
children  andposterihf,  that  we  have  received  the  word  of  God.  Let  this  be  our 
last  wiU  and  testamiMV*  Pakanke  consented,  and  was  at  great  pains  to  send 
solemn  embassies  to  all  such  tribes  as  he  thought  proper  to  communicate 
his  determination.    NHawatwee^  died  at  Pittsburgh  near  the  close  of  1776L 

JSTetawatwees  had  been  a  signer  to  the  treaty  of  Conestoga  in  the  year  1718^ 
beiuff  then  young,  probably  about  25  years  of  age.  The  Turtle  tribe  was 
the  nrst  among  the  Delawares,  and  of  this  he  became,  by  their  usages^  chie£ 
To  him  was  committed  aU  the  tokens  of  contracts ;  such  as  belts  of  wam- 
pum, writings  obligatory,  with  the  sign  manual  of  WSUam  Penn,  and  others 
mnce,  down  to  the  time  himself,  with  his  tribe,  was  forced  to  leave  their 
lands  and  retire  into  Ohio. 

After  having  been  seated  upon  the  Ohio,  at  a  place  convenient  for  com- 
munication with  the  Wyandots  and  other  warlike  nations  of  the  west,  he 
made  known  to  them  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his  people  had  suffered. 
By  advice  of  the  Wyandot  chiefs,  he  settled  finally  Upon  Cayahaga  River, 
leaving  open  the  Rivers  Muskingum  and  Big  Beaver  for  any  of  his  nation 
that  were  there  already^  and  should  afterwards  come  to  settle  there.  And  this 
tras  the  occasivn  of  Jung*  Beaver's  building  a  town  and  setding  the,  Turkey 
tribe  at  the  mou^  of  Nemoschilli  Creek,  since  called  Tuscarawas.  Of  this 
distinguished  chief  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  another  place. 

When  Colonels  iiouquet  md  Rradstreet,  in  1763,  were  penetrating  into  the 
Indian  country,  J^d€t(oatwees,  not  vnthout  reason,  became  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  and  could  not  b^  prevailed  upon  to  attend  the  treaty  with  Colonel 
Bouqwi,  after  the  bmtle  pf  Bushy  Rum,  notwithstanding  the  other  chiefi 
did.  His  residence  beiag  Vq  range  of  the  march  of  Bouquefs  army,  he  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  io^m  the  Muskingum  in  a  canoe ;  but  being  inter- 
cepted by  some  of  Bouquets  Iqdian  spies,  was  brought  l^fore  the  colonel, 
who,  because  he  did  not  appear  u  the  treaty,  publicly  deposed  him,  and  put 
another  at  the  head  of  his  tribe.  Vpon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  however, 
the  first  act  of  importance  performed  by  the  I)elaware  nation  was  to  rein- 
state ATetattaiioees.  He  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  oflice 
mitil  his  death,  which  happened  ih  the  second  year  of  the  i^volntionj  1776^ 
at  Pittsburgh,  when  he  had  attained  th«  age  of  near  99  years,* 

The  missionaries,  especially,  felt  his  lo^  with  great  severity,  for  Ins  coun- 
cil was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them  on  Ml  trying  occasions. 

WHITE-EYES,  or,  as  some  write,  FFhite-ejfe,  was  *^the  first  capt^n  among 
the  Delawares."  There  was  idways  great  opposition  among  the  Indiana 
ftsainst  missionaries  settling  in  their  country ;  who,  in  the  language  sf  one 
of  the  Momvians,  "  were  a  stone  of  ofience  to  many  of  the  chiefe  and  to  a 
great  part  of  the  council  at  Oekelemukpechuenk,  and  it  was  several  times 
proposed  to  expel  them  by  force."    But « this  man  [Captain  ffUle-eyes]  kept 

•  Beekhoelder't  Biographies,  &c.,  in  PkUoi,  Tram. 
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the  chieft  and  council  in  awe,  and  would  not  Bufibr  tbera  to  injure  the  mi*- 
flionaries,  being  in  his  own  heart  conviuced  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 
This  was  evident  in  ail  his  speeches,  held  before  the  chie&  and  council  in 
behalf  of  the  Indian  congregation  and  their  teachers."  * 

Upon  the  death  of  NetawaUoua^  in  1776,  Captain  fFkUe-iues  became  chief 
aachem,  to  which  place  his  former  situation  of  first  counsellor  to  that  chief 
rendered  him  highW  qualified.  But  as  he  was  not  chief  by  regular  descent, 
he  only  accepted  the  office  Imtil  a  youne  chief  should  be  of  a^^,  who,  it 
seems,  was  heir  apparent  It  is  said  he  had  long  looked  fi>rward  with  anxiety 
to  the  time  when  nis  countrymen  should  become  Christians,  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  civilization ;  ^  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  that  time,  for  while  ac- 
companying Gen.  Maddviosh  with  his  army,  to  Muskingum,  in  1778,  or  '9,  he 
took  the  small-pox  and  died."! 

The  old  c\nef  Nldawatwett  used  every  art  to  thwart  the  endeavors  of  Whi^t' 
tytB^  and,  as  tfiev  were  rather  in  a  straip  bordering  upon  persecution,  were 
only  sure  to  make  the  latter  more  strenuous.  He  therefore  declared  *'  that 
no  prosperity  would  attend  the  Indian  afiTairs,  unless  they  received  and 
believed  the  saving  gospel,"  &&  ffkiU^ea  was  forced  about  this  time  to 
separate  himself  m>m  the  other  chiefs.  ^This  occasioned  great  and  general 
surprise,  and  his  presence  being  considered  both  by  the  chiefs  imd  the  people 
as  indispensably  necessary,  a  negotiation  commenced,  and  some  Indian  oreth* 
len  were  appointed  arbitratonB.^  The  event  was  beyood  expectation  success- 
ful, for  chier  Mtawatweei  not  only  acknowledged  the  imustice  done  to  Cap- 
tain WldU-tyt^  but  changed  his  mind  with  inspect  to  the  believing  Indians 
and  their  teachen,  and  remained  their  constant  friend  to  his  death.**  | 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  American  congress 
endeavored  to  treai  with  ^e  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  accordmgly 
invited  tlie  Delawares  to  send  deputies.  WkUU-^ifU  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  Brethren,  and  his  conduct  before  the  commissioners  w^  highly  approved 
by  the  missionaries. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  Hurons  sent  a  message  to  the 
Delawares,  "that  they  must  keep  theu*  shoes  in  readiness  to  join  the  waniors.^ 
MUawatufeu  being  their  head  chie(  to  him,  consequently,  was  the  talk 
delivered.  He  would  not  accept  the  messf^ge,  but  sent  belts  to  the  Hurons^ 
with  an  admonition  for  their  rash  resolution,  and  remindingthem  of  the 
misery  tfai^  had  akeadv  brought  upon  themselves.  Captain  7FU^-i^t»  was 
a  bearer  of'^the  belts,  who  in  his  turn  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  Huron  am- 
bassadora ;  fi)r  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  chie&  in  Fort  Detroit,  in 
presence  of  the  English  governor,  he  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  ^ 
the  feet  of  the  bearers,  oraering  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  depart  in  half  an 
hour.  He  accused  WklUrtytM  of  a  connection  with  the  Americans,  and  told 
him  his  head  was  in  danger. 

It  is  not  strange  that  fr%t(e-eve»  was  treated  in  this  manner,  if  be  took  the 
stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  we  suppose  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  that  be  did :  The  Iroquois,  being  chiefly  in  the  English 
interest,  and  considering  the  Delawares  bound  to  operate  wuh  them,  ordered 
them  to  be  in  readiness,  as  has  been  just  related.  Upon  this  occasion,  WhiU" 
wes  said  ''be  should  do  as  he  pleased ;  that  he  wore  no  petticoats,  as  tbejj^ 
falsely  pretended  $  he  was  no  woman,  but  a  man,  and  they  phould  find  him  to 
act  as  such."  $ 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  importance  of  thb  chief  until  1780,  which  was 
the  year  of  his  death.  He  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  snudl- 
pox.  Many  others  died  about  this  time,  among  whom  was  a  man  who  must 
have  been  very  old,  pethaps  near  120,  as  he  could  well  remember  when  the 
first  house  was  buUt  in  Philadelphia,  in  1682,  being  then  a  boy. 

Although  Wkdt-tytB  was  so  friendly  to  the  Brethren,  yet  he  never  full/ 
joined  them,  stadng  his  political  station  as  a  reason. 

The  Delaware  nation  peqietuated  his  name ;  a  chief  signed  a  treaty  in 
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1814,  at  Greenville,  in  Ohio,  bearing  it*  ffkUe-e^  town  is  frequently  men* 
tioned  in  history.  'It  was  the  place  of  his  residence,  which  was  near  the  falls 
of  the  Muskingum. 

PAXNOUS  was  head  chief  of  the  Shawanese  in  1754.  At  this  time,  the 
Christian  Indians  of  the  Moravian  settlement,  Gnadenhuetten,  were  opprefls- 
ed  by  a  tribute  to  the  Hurons.  This  year,  Peamoua  and  Gideon  Tadauiaad, 
who  had  become  dissenters,  came  to  them,  and  delivered  the  following 
message :  ^  The  great  head,  that  is,  the  councU  of  the  Iroquois  in  Onondago, 
speak  the  truth  and  He  not :  they  reioice  that  some  of  the  bdieving  Indians 
have  moved  to  Wajomick,  [near  Wilksburg  and  the  Susquehannah,]  but  now 
hey  lift  up  the  remaining  Mahikans  and  S^lawares,  and  set  them  also  down 
in  Wajomick ;  for  there  a  fire  is  kindled  for  them,  and  there  they  may  plant 
and  think  of  God.  But  if  they  will  not  hear,  the  great  head,  or  council, 
will  come  and  clean  their  ears  with  a  red-hot  iron ; "  that  is,  set  their  housw 
on  fire,  and  send  bullets  through  their  heads.  The  next  year,  Paxnous  and 
13  others  came  again,  and  in  Uie  name  of  the  Hurons  demanded  an  aoswier 
to  the  summons  he  had  delivered  last  year.  His  wife  attended  him,  and  tor 
whom  he  had  great  afifection,  having  then  lived  with  her  38  years.  Sbe^ 
being  touched  by  the  preaching  of  the  Brethren,  was  no  doubt  the  cause  o[ 
softening  the  heart  of  PaxnouSj  and  causing  him  thenceforth  to  do  much  for 
them.  This  answer  was  returned  to  him  to  bear  to  the  Hurons:  "The 
Brethren  will  confer  with  the  Iroquois  themselves,  concerning  the  intended 
removal  of  Uie  Indians  finom  Gnadenhuetten  to  Wajomick."  PaxnouSj  *^  being 
only  an  ambassador  in  this  business,  was  satisfyed,  and  even  formed  a  clowr 
acquaintance  with  the  Brethren."  This  is  sufiicient  to  explain  Paxrm^  pv- 
tiality  for  the  Brethren.  Before  they  departed,  his  wife  was  baptized,  and 
all  present,  among  whom  was  her  husband,  were  much  affected.  She 
declared,  as  she  returned  home,  **  that  she  felt  as  happy  as  a  child  new  born. 
Paxnous  also  had  two  sons,  who  did  much  for  the  Brethren. 

TADEUSKUND,  a  noted  chief  among  the  Delawares,  may  be  considered 
next  in  importance  to  those  above  named.  He  was  known  among  the 
English,  previous  to  1750,  by  the  name  Honest-John.  About  this  time,  be 
was  received  into  the  Moravian  community,  and  after  some  delay,  ^  ofnog 
to  his  wavering  disposition,"  was  baptized,  and  received  into  fellowship.  Hi* 
baptismal  name  was  Gideon,  He  aahered  to  the  missionaries  just  as  ioD|tf 
his  condition  appeared  to  be  better,  but  when  any  thing  more  mvorabie  offer- 
ed, he  stood  ready  to  embark  in  it 

The  Christian  Indians  at  Gnadenhuetten  were  desirous  of  removing  to 
Wajomick,  which  ofifered  more  advantages  tlian  that  place,  and  this  was  & 
secret  desire  of  the  wild  Indians;  for  they,  intending  to  join  the  ^^^^\^ 
Canada,  wieJied  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  of  their  exeursions,  *bat  tl^ 
m^ht  with  more  secrecy  fall  upon  the  English  frontiers.    It  was  now  n^ 

Meanwhile  Tadeiukand  had  had  the  offer  of  leading  the  I>elawares  in  "le 
war,  and  hence  he  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  a  removal  to  Wajomick 
The  missionaries  saw  through  the  plot,  and  refused  to  move ;  but  quite  a 
company  of  their  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  70,  went  thither,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  Tadmskund  and  his  party,  and  some  went  off  to  otncr 
places.  '  ^  V.' 

Tad^uikwnd  was  now  in  his  element,  marching  to  and  from  the  French  jn 
warlike  style.  When  Paxnous^  as  has  been  related,  summoned  the  remain- 
ing believers  at  Gnadenhuetten  to  remove  to  Wajomick,  Tadeuskund  Bccomr 
panied  him.  As  the  interest  of  the  French  beran  to  decline,  Tadmiiv^ 
began  to  think  about  making  a  shift  again.  Having  lived  a  considerawe 
part  of  the  year  1758  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  with  about  100  of  his  follow- 
ers, he  gave  the  Brethren  there  intimations  that  he  wished  again  to  join 
them ;  and  even  requested  that  some  one  would  preach  on  his  side  ot^^ 
Lehigh.  But  the  hopes  of  hitf  reclaim  were  soon  after  dissipated.  And  n 
now  even  endeavored  to  destroy  the  peace  and  comfort  or  die  In*^'*".  *^?\J 
grepition."  From  the  discouraging  nature  of  the  amah's  of  the  Fr®°^r,  -j 
uidian  nations  were  induced  to  send  deputies  to  treat  with  the  Engli^^  ^ 


See  Hist.  Second  War,  by  8,  R,  Broion,  Appendix,  105. 
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Eaaton,  which  eventuated  in  a  treaty  cf  peace.  TadeuAund  pretended  that 
this  treaty  had  been  agreed  to  on  condition  that  government  shouJd  build  a 
town  on  tne  Susquehannab  for  the  Indiana,  and  cause  those  living  with  the 
Brethren  to  remove  to  it.  This  his  enemies  denied.  There  was  some  foun- 
dation, from  their  own  account,  for  Tadeuskumra  pretending  to  have  received 
full  commission  to  conduct  oil  the  Indians  within  certain  limits,  which 
included  those  of  Bethlehem,  to  Wajomick ;  and  therefore  demanded  their 
eompliance  with  his  commands.  He  was  liberal  in  his  promises,  provided 
they  would  comply ;  saying,  they  should  have  fields  cleared  and  ploughed, 
houses  built,  ana  provisions  provided :  not  only  so,  but  their  teachers  should 
attend  them,  to  live  there  unmolested,  and  the  believers  entirely  by  them- 
8elve&  But,  through  the  influence  of  their  priests,  they  would  not  comply, 
which  occasioDed  some  threats  from  Tadeudcimdf  apu  he  immediately  set 
off  for  Philadelphia^  cousiderablv  irritated. 

Tadeuakund  went  to  Philadelphia  in  consequence  of  an  intended  general 
icongress  of  the  Indians  and  English,  including  all  those  who  did  not  attend 
at  uston.  When  he  returned,  he  demanded  a  positive  answer,  and  they 
replied  that  they  would  not  remove  unless  the  governor  and  all  the  chiefs  so 
determined,  for  that  they  could  not  without  the  greatest  inconvenience.  This 
aeemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  left  them. 

The  great  council  or  congress  of  English  and  Indians  at  E^aston  above 
referred  to,  being  of  much  importance  in  Indian  history,  as  also  illustrative 
of  other  eminent  characters  as  well  as  that  of  Tadeuskundf  we  will  refer  its 
details  to  a  separate  chapter. 

Tadeuahund  YTBB  burnt  to  death  in  his  own  house  at  Wigomick  in  April, 
176a 
."'  Of  an  exeenble  murder  at  Gnadenhuetten  we  have  not  spolcen,  as  we  have 

<  not  learned  the  name  of  the  leaders  in  or  instigators  v^  it;  however,  it  will 

"  not  be  proper  to  pass  it  over  in  detailing  the  events  U  our  history.    It  hap- 

pened in  the  time  of  Uie  French  and  Indian  wars,  ao  1755.    Although  it  is 
«(  ^nerally  spolcen  of  as  the  massacre  of  Gnadenhvetten,  yet  it  did  not  happen 

^  m  that  town,  but  in  a  small  village  on  Mahony  Creek,  about  a  half  a  mUe 

J  from  it    On  the  34  November,  a  band  of  Indi^ins,  (their  numbers  unknown,) 

*'  who  came  from  the  French,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  place,  while  the  Brethren 

i  were  at  supper,  and  killed  eleven  persons ;  namely,  seven  men,  three  women, 

$  and  one  child  15  months  old,    Onty  two  men,  one  woman,  and  a  boy, 

^  escaped.    The  slaughter  would  have  been  far  greater,  if  the  Christian  Indians 

had  not  been  away  at  that  time  upon  a  hunting  excursion.  Had  not  a  dog 
given  the  alarm,  as  the  Indians  approached,  they  woidd  probably  have  taken 
all  the  whites  prisoners;  but  the  moment  the  dog  gave  the  alarm,  those 
within  the  house  sprung  to  the  doors  and  windows  to  secure  them,  which 
being  open,  the  Indians  fired  into  them,  killing  one  man  and  wountiing 
several  other  persons.  The  poor  people  succeeded  in  securing  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  then  retreated  into  the  gsrret  of  the  house.  This,  as  they 
must  have  expected,  they  found  a  wretched  retreat !  the  roof  over  their 
heads  was  soon  in  flames,  and  the  only  persons  that  escaped  were  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  a  boy,  which  they  eflected  through  the  biurning  roof!  One 
more,  a  man  who  had  been  confined  in  an  out-huuse  by  sickness,  escaped 
from  a  window.  All  the  buildincs  in  the  village,  the  cattle  and  other  animals 
in  the  barns,  were  consumed  in  me  flames !  * 

T^e  leader  of  4bis  party,  whose  name  it  is  as  well  I  cannot  give,  soon  met 
with  a  requital  for  his  murders.  By  the  influence  of  the  iQovemor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  Creoigv  CroghaUt  the  hostile  Indians  were  prevailed  ujpon 
to  meet  the  whites  in  a  council  at  Easton,  the  next  year,  viz.  1756.  Th^ 
Indian  captain  set  out  to  attend  the  council,  and  in  the  way,  it  seems,  he  fell 
in  company  with  Tadeiukund,  Vfith  this  chief  he  contrived,  some  how  ot 
eiher,  to  get  up  a  quarrel,  in  which  Tadeuakund  killed  him«t 

8KENANDO,  though  belon^g  to  a  later  age,  may  very  properly  be 
soticed  here.  He  was  an  Oneida  chief,  contemporary  with  tjbo  missionary 
fSMani,  to  whom  he  became  a  convert,  and  lived  many  years  of  the  letter 

•  Heekewddtr't  Narrstive,  41  t  Ibid.  51,  St 
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pert  of  bis  life  a  believer  in  Christiaiiity.  Mr.  JSHdand  died  at  Paria^  K 
York,  in  1808,  and  waa  buried  near  Oneida.  Skenando  desired  to  be  buried 
near  him  at  bis  death,  which  was  granted.  He  lived  to  be  110  years  old, 
and  was  oflen  visited  by  strangers  out  of  curiosity.  He  said  to  one  who 
visited  him  but  a  little  time  before  his  death,  "^  I  am  an  agtd  hemlo€k;  the 
mruU  of  an  hundnd  vnnttn  have  wkuUedtkrough  my  branehu;  I  am  diod  at 
thttop.    J%t  gmeraHm  to  which  I  bdtmgtd  has  run  away  and  UJl  m^^ 

In  eariy  life,  he  was,  like  nearly  all  of  his  race,  given  to  intoxication,  bi 
1775,  he  was  at  Albany  to  settle  some  affiiirs  of  his  tribe  with  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York.  One  night  he  became  drunk,  and  in  the  morning  found 
himself  in  the  street,  nearly  naked,  every  thing  of  worth  stripped  from  him, 
even  the  sign  of  his  chiefUinshlp.  This  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  hia 
duty,  and  he  was  never  more  known  to  be  intoxicated.  He  was  a  powerful 
chief,  and  the  Americans  did  not  fail  to  engaae  him  on  their  side  in  the  rev- 
olution. This  was  congenial  to  his  mind,  for  he  always  urged  the  rights  of 
the  prior  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  once  opposed  the  Americans  on  the 
same  principle,  for  encroachments  upon  the  red  men.  He  rendered  his 
adopted  Anglo  brethren  important  services. 

From  the  *«  Annals  of  TVyon  County,**  *  we  learn  that  Skenando  died  on 
the  11  March,  1816.  He  lei)  an  only  son.  And  the  same  author  observes 
that  ^  his  person  was  tall,  well  made,  and  robust  His  countenance  was 
intelligent,  and  displayed  cdl  the  peculiar  digniW  of  an  Indian  cbie£  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  warrior,  and  in  his  riper  years,  one  of 
the  noblest  counsellors  among  the  North  .American  tribes  :**  and  that,  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  by  his  vig9ance  he  preserved  the  settlement  of  Germaa 
Flats  from  being  destroyed. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  with  some  of  the  land  transactions  with 
the  Indians  in  Pennsylvania. 

By  his  last  will,  Go^^rnor  Penn  devised  to  his  grandson,  ffUUam  Petm^ 
and  his  heirs,  10,000  acre^  of  land  to  be  laid  out  ^  in  proper  and  beneficial 
places  in  this  province,  by  bis  trustees."  WilHam  *Penn,  the  gpindson,  sold 
out  this  liind  to  a  gentleman^  Mr.  fVUUam  Menj  a  great  land-jobber.  By  a 
little  management  Men  got  this  land  located,  generally,  where  he  desired. 
One  considerable  tract  included  part  of  Minisink,  and  no  previous  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  with  these  Indians.  It  would  be  very  charitable  to 
suppose,  that  the  trustees  intended,  and  that  perhaps  they  did  not  doubt,  but 
the  same  course  would  be  pursued  in  pmchasing  of  the  Indians  as  had  been 
before,  by  others ;  but  no  sooner  had  me  new  proprietor  got  the  lands  sur- 
veyed to  him,  than  he  began  to  sell  it  to  those  tnat  would  go  on  at  once  and 
settle  it 

Hence  we  clearly  see  the  road  opened  for  all  difficulties.  About  the  same 
time  proposals  were  published  for  a  land  lottery,  and  by  the  conditions  of 
these  proposals,  not  the  least  notice  was  taken,  or  the  least  reserve  made,  of 
the  riffhts  of  the  Indians.  But  on  the  contrary,  such  persons  as  had  settled 
upon  lands  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  were,  in  case  they  drew  prizes,  to 
remain  unmolested  upon  the  lands  of  the  Indians.  By  this  mesQs  much  of 
the  land  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  since  Easton  and  vicinity,  as  well  as 
other  places,  became  taken  up,  by  this  kind  of  gambling,  and  the  Indians 
were  tnus  crowded  from  it  They  for  some  time  complained,  and  at  length 
bemn  to  threaten,  but  the  event  waa  war  and  bloodshacL 

To  still  the  clamors  of  these  injured  people,  recourse  was  had  to  as  great 
abuses  as  had  alreadv  been  practised :  cnmes  were  sought  to  be  clouded 
by  bold  stratagem.  The  Iroquois  were  connived  with,  and  they  came  for- 
ward, confirmed  the  doings  of  the  land-jobbers,  and  ordered  the  Delawares 
to  leave  theb  country.  'Aey  were,  to  choose  one  of  two  horns  of  a  virretched 
dilemma.  The  power  of  the  Iroquois  could  not  be  withstood,  backed  as  it 
was  by  the  E^ngush.  They  ordered  the  poor  Delawares  to  remove,  or  they 
would  destroy  mem,  as  in  the  life  of  CanasaUgo  will  be  found  related. 

A  sort  of  claim  v^aa  obtained  to  sbme  of  me  disputed  landa,  in  a  simi- 
lar a  manner  as  Georgia  got  hers  of  some  of  the  (>eek  country  not  man/ 

•  By  W.  W.  CmpbelL 
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yean  nnce.  At  one  time,  a  party  of  a  depatation  having  remained,  upon 
the  ground  eleven  days  after  the  others  had  gone  home, .  were  by  kind- 
nesses prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  writing,  relinquishing  all  their  right  to  lands 
upon  Delaware.  These  were  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  had  deeded 
lands  on  the  Susquehannah  just  before,  with  those  who  had  gone  home.. 
Why  the  proprietors  did  not  include  the  lands  on  Delaware  in  their  first 
deed,  when  the  deputation  were  all  together,  is  a  good  deal  singular,  but 
re(]uires  no  explanation.  Yet  certain  it  is,  those  who  remained  and  gave  a 
writing  quit-claiming  lands  on  Delaware,  had  no  consideration  for  so  doing. 
This  writing  expresses  only  that  they  intended  in  the  former  deed  to  in* 
elude  said  luids. 

That  the  Delawares  or  Chihohockies  (which  was  their  real  name)  were, 
until  some  time  subsequent  to  1796»  entirely  independent  of  the  Iroquois,  is 
beyond  a  doubt  true,  although,  from  sinister  motives,  there  were  those  who 
maintained  that  they  were  always  subject  to  them.  It  is  true,  that,  when  by 
a  long  intercourse  with  the  whites  they  had  lost  much  of  their  energy  and 
character  as  a  nation,  the  haughtv  Six  Nations  found  little  difficulty  in  sedu- 
cing some  tribes  of  them  to  join  them,  and  of  forcing  others  to  obey  theai»  A 
circun^stance  which  clearly  proves  this,  is,  tliat  in  the  first  treaties  of  sales 
of  land  by  the  Six  Nations  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  they  did  not  presume  to 
convey  any  lands  to  the  east  of  the  sources  of  the  streams  that  were  trib- 
utary to  the  Susquehannah ;  the  assertions  of  some  of  the  speech-makers 
among  the  Six  Nations,  to  the  contrary,  however.* 

The  celebrated  chief  Tadeuskund^  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in 
detail,  gave  the  following  very  pointed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whites  nad  conducted  in  gettmg  his  pep}^e's  lands  fraudulently.  It  was  at  the 
conference  in  Ekiston,  in  November,  1756.  Tadeu^und  was  present  as  the 
representative  of  **  four  nations,"  viz.  the  Chihohockies,  the  Wanamies,  the 
Munseys  and  Wapingers.  Governor  Denny  requested  the  Indians  to  state 
the  reasons  for  their  late  hostile  movements.  Tadeud[und :  **  I  have  not  far  to 
go  for  an  instance.  This  very  ground  that  is  under  me  (strikins  it  with  his 
foot)  was  my  land  and  inheritance,  and  it  is  taken  from  me  by  fraud.  FThb  was 
in  tne  Forlu  of  the  Delaware.]  When  I  say  this  ground,  I  mean  all  the  land 
Wing  between  Tohiccon  CreeK  and  Wyoming,  on  the  River  Susquehannah. 
Ihave  not  only  been  served  so  in  this  government,  but  the  same  thing  has 
been  done  to  me,  as  to  several  tracts  in  New  Jersey,  over  the  river."  On 
the  governor's  asking  him  what  he  meant  by  fraud,  he  answered :  **•  When 
one  man  had  formerly  liberty  to  purchase  lands,  and  he  took  the  deed  from 
the  Indians  for  it,  and  then  dies ;  after  his  death  his  children  forge  a  deed 
like  the  true  one,  with  the  same  Indian  names  to  it,  and  thereby  take  lands 
fi-om  the  Indians  which  they  never  sold ;  this  is  fraud.  Also  when  one  king 
has  land  beyond  the  river,  and  another  king  has  land  on  tliis  side,  both 
bounded  by  rivers,  mountains  and  springs  which  cannot  be  moved ;  and  the 
proprietaries,  greedy  to  purchase  land^  buy  of  one  king  what  belongs  to 
another ;  this  likewise  iBjraud," 

Then  the  governor  asked  Tadeuskund  whether  he  had  been  served  so  ? 
He  said,  ^  Yes.  I  have  been  served  so  in  this  province ;  all  the  land  extend- 
ing from  Tohiccon,  over  the  great  mountain,  to  Wyoming,  has  been  taken 
fh>m  me  by  fraud ;  for  when  I  had  agreed  to  sell  land  to  the  old  proprietary, 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  the  youne  proprietaries  came  and  got  it  run  by  a 
itraight  councj  by  the  compass,  and  by  that  means  took  in  double  die  quantity 
intended  to  be  sold."  f 

The  meaning  of  Tadeuakund  will  be  fully  explained  in  what  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  the  reader.  The  lands  above  the  Kittatinpy  Mountains  were 
not  intended  to  be  sold  by  the  Delawares,  but  the  whites  found  means  to  en- 
croach upon  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois,  as  before  noted,  were  able 
not  only  to  maintain  but  to  extend  their  encroachments.  It  will  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  lands  conveyed  to  WiUiam  Penn  in  1635,  included  the 
country  from  Duck  Creek,  or  Qmngqiiingus  to  the  Kittatinny  Hills ;  and  to 
bear  in  mind,  also,  how  purchases  were  made,  so  as  to  admit  of  contention ; 
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sometimes,  doubtless,  for  the  secret  mtention  of  takiDg  adyanta|;e,  and  af 
others  firom  inability  to  fill  certain  blanks  in  the  deeds  at  the  time  they  were 
ffiven.  As  for  example,  when  a  tract  of  land  was  to  extend  in  a  certain 
direction  upon  a  straight  line,  or  by  a  river,  ^as  far  as  a  man  can  walk  in  a 
day,"  the  point  to  be  arrived  at  must  necessarily  be  left  blank,  until  at  some 
fiiture  time  it  should  be  walked.  This  manner  of  giving  and  receiving  deeds, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  threw  into  the  hands  of  sordid  purchasers,  every  advantage 
over  the  Indiana.  In  on&  instance  they  complain  that  the  ^  walker  "  run  ;  m 
another,  that  ^  he  walked  after  it  was  night,*'  and  so  on. 

The  Indians  had  deeded  lands  in  this  way  to  WUliam  Penn^  and  no  advan- 
ta^  was  taken  on  his  part ;  but  when  he  was  dead,  and  others  became  pro- 
prietors, the  difficulties  arose,  of  which  Tadeuakund  reminded  the  whites  at 
Easton ;  and  this  will  illustrate  what  has  just  been  given  firom  his  speech  to 
Governor  Denny  at  that  time. 

The  deed  to  ffUliam  Penn,  to  which  we  in  particular  j*eferj  was  given  in 
1685,  and  ran  thus : — 

^  This  IfrosNTUiiE  withesssth,  that.  We,  Packenahj  Jarekhanj  SikaU,  Part- 
auMotty  Jervis  En^oenoMt,  FeUdtroyy  Hekdiappany  JBoontv,  MaMohoy  MeUhconga, 
Jfiua  PoufOff  loaian  Kings,  Sachemakers,  rieht  owners  of  all  lands,  fh)m 
Quingquingus,  called  Duck  Creek,  unto  Upbnd  called  Chester  Creek,  all 
along  by  the  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  and  so  between  the  said  creeks 
backwards  as  far  aa  a  man  can  ride  in  hoo  days  unih  a  horse,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  these  followfng  goods  to  us  i|i  hand  paid,  and  secured  to  be 
paid,  by  William  Penn,  proprietary  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  territories  thereof,  viz.  20  gims,  20  fathoms  match-coat,  20 
fathoms  Stroudwater,  20  blankets,  20  kettles,  20  pounds  powder,  100  bars  of 
lead,  40  tomahawks,  ^00  knives,  40  pairs  of  stockings,  1  barrel  of  beer, 
20  pounds  red  lead,  100  fathoms  wamoum,  90  glass  bottles,  30  pewter  spoons^ 
100  awl-blades,  300  tobacco  pipes,  100  hands  of  tobapco,  20  tobacco  tongs^ 
20  steels,  300  fliutSi  30  pair  of  scissors,  30  combs,  GO  looking-glasses,  200 
needles,  one  skipple  of  salt,  30  pounds  sugar,  5  gallons  molasses,  20  tobacco 
boixes,  100  jews-harps,  20  hoes,  30  gimblets,  S)  wooden  screw  boxes,  100 
atiing  of  beads. — Do  hereby  acknowledge,  &c.  given  under  our  hands,  &c. 
at  New  Castle,  second  day  of  the  eighth  month,  1^.** 

We  will  now  proceed  to  take  further  notice  of  TadeuskumPa  charges  at 
the  Eaaton  conference,  before  spoken  of^  The  manner  of  WUliam  JlUen^$ 
becoming  proprietor  has  been  stated.  In  1736,  deputies  from  the  Six 
Nations  sold  the  proprietor  all  the  *' lands  lying  between  the  mouth  of  Sus- 
quehannah  and  Kittatinny  Hills,  extending  eastward  as  fiu*  as  the  heads  of 
tne  branches  or  springs  which  run  into  the  said  Susquehannah."  Hence 
this  grant  did  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  lands  of  the  Dels  wares,  and  may 
be  urged  as  an  evidence,  that  the  Six  Natious  had  no  right  to  them ;  for,  if 
they  had,  why  were  they  not  urxed  to  sell  them  before  uie  breaking  up  of 
the  conference  ?  and  not,  as  we  nave  before  mentioned,  waited  eleven  days^ 
until  all  the  head  men  had  gone,  and  then  to  have  got  a  release  from  the  few 
that  remained !  It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  this  could  not  be  done  when 
aU  vrere  present,  or  the  latter  course  would  not  have  been  resorted  to.  Not^ 
mtbstanding  the  proprietor  had  grasped  at  the  lands  on  Delaware,  by  a 
partial  transaction  with  a  few  of  a  deputation,  he,  nevertheless,  soon  man- 
ifested that  he  considered  his  right  as  not  beyond  question,  by  his  assembling 
the  Delaware  chiefs  the  next  year,  1737,  to  treat  f\jirther  upon  it  The  names 
of  these  chiefs  were  Monokykickan,  Lajntawinzotj  IHahekunk  and  ATutimua.* 
At  this  conference  a  release  was  obtained  &om  them,  the  preamble  of  which 
Mtlbrtb, 

^That  Tiahehmk  and  Mdwnitf  had,  about  three  years  before,  begun  a 
treaty  at  Dtixham  with  John  and  Thomaa  Ptnn;  that  from  thence  auother 


*  His  name  sii^nified,  «  gtriker  ofjish  itith  a  apear.  Heckewelder.  He  was  genendly 
jcsjleu  P(mtius  HvtanuuuB — an  exrelleat  man.  who  never  drank  Kquor.  He  was  b<mi  <mi  Am 
apol  where  Philadelphia  now  viands,  removea  to  Ohio  about  1746^  died  on  the  Motluarai  is 
1780,  aged  about  100  yeaia.  He  had  a  bcoUter  who  was  called  Isaac  AmCmim,  and  like  hiai 
was  a  very  amiaUa  stap,  and  died  aboat  ihe  same,  time.    A. 
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meeting  was  appointed  to  be  at  Pennsbury  the  next  spring,  to  which  they 
repaired  with  jMippawinzoe^  and  aeveral  others  of  the  iMaware  Indians; 
that,  at  this  meeting,  seTeral  deeds  were  shown  to  them  for  several  tracts  of 
land  which  their  forefathers  had  more  than  50  years  ago  sold  to  fViUiam  Penn ; 
and,  in  particular,  one  deed,  firom  Maykeer&kiBhoj  Sayhmtey  and  Tavj^ 
haughaey,  the  chiefs  or  kings  of  the  Northern  Indians  on  Delaware,  who  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  had  granted  to  ffUliam  Perm  a  tract  of  land,  begin- 
ning on  a  line  drawn  from  a  certain  spruce-tree  on  the  River  Delaware,  by 
a  west-north-west  course  to  Neshameny  Creek,  from  thence  back  into  the 
woods  08  far  as  a  man  could  go  in  a  day  and  a  half  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Neshameny,  or  the  most  westerly  branch  thereof,  so  far  as  the  said  branch 
doth  extend,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  [(/onA]  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
day  and  hairs  walk,  and  from  thence  [UonA;]  to  the  aforesaid  River  Delaware, 
and  so  down  the  courses  of  the  river  to  the  first  mentioned  spruce  tree ;  and 
that  this  appeared  to  be  true  by  WiUiam  JBUes  and  Josepk  Wood,  who,  upon 
their  affirmation,  did  declare,  that  thev  well  rememberea  the  treaty  held  by 
the  agents  of  WiUiam Penn  and  those  Indians ;"  **  that  they  were  nowcome  to 
Philadelphia  with  their  chief  MonokykUkan,  and  several  other  old  men^  and 
upon  a  former  treaty  held  upon  the  same  subject,  acknowledge  themselves 
satisfied  that  the  above  described  tract  was  granted  by  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  for  which  reason,  they  the  said  Monok^ddum,  Lamawinxoe^  Ti- 
shekunk  and  AWmtw,  agree  to  release  to  the  proprietors  all  right  to  that  tract, 
and  desire  that  it  may  be  walked,  travelled,  or  gone  over  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose." 

Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  by  fbrmer  treaties  the  Lechay  Hills, 
which  I  take  to  mean  the  Lehigh  Mountains,  were  to  be  the  boundaries,  in 
all  time  to  come,  on  the  north :  meanwhile  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
manner  the  land  was  walked  out,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

**  The  relation  which  Thames  Furmss,  sadler,  gives  concerning  the  day  and 
a  half's  walky  made  between  the  proprietora  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware 
Indians,  by  James  YeaUs  and  Edweurd  MarshaUJ* 

*^  At  Uie  time  of  the  walk  I  was  a  dweller  at  Newton,  and  a  near  neighbor 
to  James  YeaUs.  My  situation  gave  him  an  easy  opportumty  of  acquamting 
me  vrith  the  time  of  setting  out,  as  it  did  me  of  hearing  the  different  senti- 
ments of  the  neighborhood  concerning  the  xoaik ;  some  alleging  it  was  to  be 
made  by  the  river,  others  that  it  was  to  be  gone  upon  a  straight  line  from 
somewhere  in  Wright's-town,  opposite  to  a  spruce-tree  upon  the  river's  bank, 
said  to  be  a  bouncury  to  a  former  purchase.  When  the  walkers  started  I 
was  a  little  behind,  but  was  informed  they  proceeded  from  a  chestnut-tree 
near  the  turning  out  of  the  road  from  Durham  road  to  John  ChapmarCSy  and 
being  on  horseback,  overtook  them  before  they  reached  Buckingham,  and  kept 
company  for  some  distance  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  though  not  quite  to 
the  end  of  the  journey.  Two  Indians  attended,  whom  I  considered  as  depu- 
ties appointed  by  the  Delaware  nation,  to  see  the  walk  honestly  performed. 
One  of  them  repeatedly  e:q>ressed  his  dissatis&ction  therewith.  The  first 
day  of  the  vralk,  oefore  we  reached  Durham  creek,  where  we  dined  in  the 
meadows  of  one  ffilsony  an  Indian  trader,  the  Indian  said  the  walk  was  to 
have  been  made  up  the  river,  and  complaining  of  the  unfitness  of  his  shoe- 
packs  for  travelling  said  he  expected  Thomas  Penn  would  have  made  him  a 
present  of  some  shoes.  After  this  some  of  us  that  had  horses,  walked,  and 
let  the  Indians  ride  by  turns ;  yet  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  some 
hours  before  sunset,  me  Indians  left  us,  having  often  called  to  MartkaU  that 
afternoon  and  forbid  him  to  run.  At  pEirting  they  appeared  dissatisfied,  and 
said  they  would  go  no  fiuther  with  us;  for  as  they  saw  the  walkers  would 
pass  all  the  good  land,  they  did  not  care  how  far  or  where  we  went  ta  It 
was  said  we  traveled  12  hours  the  first  day,  and  it  being  in  the  latter  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  of  October,  to  complete  the  time,  were  obliged 
to  walk,  in  the  twilight  7\*iiio%  Smith,  then  sheriff  of  Bucks,  held  his 
watch  for  some  minutes  before  we  stopped,  and  the  walkera  having  a  piece 
of  rising  ground  to  ascend,  he  called  out  to  them,  telling  the  minutes  behind, 
and  bid  them  pull  up,  which  they  did  so  briskly,  that,  immediately  upon  his 
saying  the  time  was  out,  Marshall  clasped  his  arms  about  a  saplin  to  support 
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himself,  and  thereupon  the  sherifT  asking  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  aaiil 
he  was  almost  gone,  and  that,  if  he  had  proceeded  a  few  poles  further,  he 
must  have  fallen.  We  lodged  in  the  woods  that  ni^ht,  and  heard  the  shout- 
ing of  the  Indians  at  a  cantico,  which  they  were  said  to  hold  that  evening  in 
a  town  hard  by.  Next  morninff  the  Indians  were  sent  to,  to  know  if  tney 
would  accompany  us  any  further,  but  they  declined  it,  althou^  I  believe 
some  of  them  came  to  us  before  we  started,  and  drank  a  dram  m  the  com- 
pany, and  then  strageled  off  about  their  hunting  or  some  other  amusement  In 
our  return  we  came  through  this  Indian  town  or  plantation,  Timothy  Smiihand 
myself  riding  for^  yards  more  or  less  before  the  company,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached wimin  about  150  paces  of  the  town,  the  woods  bemg  open,  we  saw 
an  Indian  take  a  eun  in  his  hand,  and  advancing  towards  us  some  distance, 
placed  himself  behind  a  log  that  laid  by  our  way.  Timothy  observing  his 
motions,  and  being  somewluit  surprised,  as  I  aj^prehended,  looked  at  me,  and 
asked  what  I  thought  that  Indian  meant  I  said,  I  hoped  no  harm,  and  that 
I  thought  it  best  to  keep  on,  which  the  Indian  seeing,  arose  and  walked  before 
us  to  the  settlement  Ithink  Smiik  was  surprised,  as  I  well  remember  I  was, 
through  a  consciousness  that  the  Indians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  walk,  a 
thing  the  whole  company  seemed  to  be  sensible  o(  and  upon  the  way,  in 
our  return  home,  fi«quently  expressed  themselves  to  that  purpose.  And 
indeed  the  un&imess  practised  in  the  walk,  both  in  rej^ard  to  the  way  where, 
and  the  manner  how,  U  was  performed,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians 
concerning  it,  were  the  common  subjects  of  conversation  in  our  neifhbor- 
hood,  for  some  considerable  time  after  it  was  done.  When  the  waft  was 
performed  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
juclined  me  to  he  a  spectator,  and  as  I  had  been  brought  up  most  of  my 
time  in  Burlington,  the  whole  transaction  to  me  was  a  series  of  occurrences 
almost  entirely  new^  and  which  therefore,  I  apprehend,  made  the  more  strong 
and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory. 

As  we  have  already  obeer^ed,  the  end  of  these  affium  was  war,    The 
DeUwaies  were  driyeo  back,  aqd  they  joined  tha   French  against  tho 
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Of  several  ehUft  tpckmafhy  Washingtouj  in  kisummal  cfan  embassy  to  the  Frenek 
qf  Otuo—Battlt  near  (freat  Meadows,  and  death  rf  JumonvUls — Suikois — Moka- 
c  ATOocHA — Half-Kino  —  Juskakaka — ^Whitk-Thunder  —  Allk^uipa —  Caf- 
TAiK  Jacobs — Hemdbick — His  history — Curious  anecdote  of— >Looah — Cresap's 
War — Battle  of  Point  Pleasant — Logans  famous  speech — Coritstock — His  history 
— Red-bawk — Ellinipsico— 7Ac  harbaTOUS  murder  ef  these  three  Malancholff 
death  ef  Logamr-^Fotni^c—JI  renowned  warriar^Cotond  Rogers* s  aeeoutU  of  him 
—His  paUi^FaU  qf  Miehilimakinak—UmiimHwmnKA-^iege  of  DetroUr^Ponti' 
ac*s  stratagem  to  sutftrise  it — /#  discooered^QgUial  aecomU  of  the  affair  at  Bloody 
Bridge— Pontiac  abandons  the  siego-^Beeomes  the  friend  of  the  EngUsk—ls  assas- 

*wss^ss%c^^» 

Thx  expedition  of  Waahifuion  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  in  1753,  brings 
to  our  records  information  of  several  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  He  was  conunissioned  and  sent  as  an  atpbaskador  to  the 
French,  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virffinia.  He  kept  an  accurate  journal 
of  his  travels,  which,  on  his  return  to  Virginia,  was  published,  and,  not  long 
after,  the  same  was 'republished  in  London,  with  a  map;  the  substance 
of  this  journal  was  copied  into  almost  every  periodical  9f  importance  of 
that  day. 


*  Cmuaa  of  the  Alionadon  of  the  Delaware  sad  fihawaaoM  ladisBf,  it^.,  8ro.  Loa-» 
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SHDfOIS  was  the  first  chief  he  Tisited,  who  lived  in  the  forks  of  the 
Alleghany  and  M onongahela  Rivers,  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands.  He  intend- 
ed holding  a  council  with  the  celebrated  Half-king,*  already  mentioned,  at 
Loggstown,  and  such  others  as  could  be  assembled  at  dhort  notice^  to  stren^en 
Iheiu  in  the  English  interest  He  therefore  invited  Skingia  to  attend  the 
council,  and  he  accordingly  accompanied  him  to  Loggstown«  "As  soon-  as 
I  came  into  town,**  says  nashinfUm,  "  I  went  to  Monakaioochaj  (as  the  Htdf" 
king  was  out  at  his  hunting  cabin,  on  Little  Beaver  Creek,  about  15  miles  o^) 
and  informed  him  by  John  Daeidaon,  my  Indian  interpreter,  that  I  was  sent  a 
messen^r  to  the  French  general,  and  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  sachems 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  acquaint  them  with  it  I  save  him  a  string  of  wampum 
and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  half-king,  which  he 
promised  to  do  by  a  runner  in  the  morning,  and  fbr  other  sachems.  I  in- 
vited him  and  the  other  great  men  present  to  my  tent,  where  they  stayed 
about  an  hour,  and  returned."  This  place  was  about  140  miles,  **  as  we  went, 
and  computed  it,"  says  the  great  wnter,  ''firom  our  back  settlements,  where 
we  arrived  between  sunsetting  and  dark,  the  twenty-filth  day  after  I  left 
Will  iamsburj^h." 

Half-king,  it  seems,  had,  not  long  befbre,  visited  the  same  place  to  which 
WashxngUm  was  now  destined ;  for  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  town,  Wask- 
tngion  invited  him  privately  to  his  tent,  **and  desired  him  to  relate  some  of 
&e  particulars  of  his  journey  to  the  French  commandant,"  the  best  way  for 
him  to  ffo,  and  the  distance  from  that  place.  "He  told  me,"  says  JVaMngUm, 
"that  &e  nearest  and  levelest  way  was  now  impassable,  bv  reason  of 
many  large  miry  savannas ;  that  we  must  be  obliged  to  go  by  Venango,  and 
should  not  get  to  the  near  fort  in  less  than  five  or  six  nijrhts'  sleep,  good 
travelling."  Heif-king  further  informed  him  that  he  met  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion; that  the  French  ofi[ioer  sternly  ordered  him  to  declare  his  business, 
which  he  did,  he  paid,  in  the  following  speech : — 

"  Fathers,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  vour  own  speeches ;  what  your  own  mouths 
have  declared.  You,  in  former  days,  set  a  silver  basin  before  us,  wherein 
there  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and  desured  all  the  nations  to  come  and  eat  of 
It;  to  eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  churlish  to  one  another :  and  that 
If  any  such  person  should  be  found  to  be  a  disturber,  I  here  lay  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which  you  must  scourge  them  with ;  and  if  your  father 
should  get  foolish,  in  my  old  days,  I  desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well 
as  others. — Now,  fathers,  it  is  you  who  are  the  disturbers  in  this  land,  by 
coming  and  building  your  towns ;  and  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us,  and  by 
force. — We  kindled  a  fire,  a  long  time  ago,  at  a  place  called  Montreal,  where 
Vi«  desired  you  to  stay,  and  not  to  come  and  intrude  upon  our  land.  I  now 
desire  you  may  despatch  to  that  place ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  fathers,  that 
this  is  our  land,  and  not  yours. — ^I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civilness ;  if 
not,  we  must  handle  that  rod  which  was  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  obstrep- 
erous. If  you  had  come  in  a  peaceable  manner,  like  our  brothers  the  finglisn, 
we  would  not  have  been  against  your  trading  with  us,  as  they  do;  but  to 
come,  fiuhers,  and  build  houses  upon  our  land,  and  to  take  it  by  force,  is 
what  we  cannot  submit  to." 

Half-king  then  repeated  what  was  said  to  him  in  reply  by  the  French, 
which,  when  he  had  done,  ffiashington  made  a  speech  to  him  and  his  council 
He  acquainted  them  with  the  reason  of  his  visit,  and  told  them  he  was  in- 
structed to  call  upon  them  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  advise  with  them, 
to  assure  them  of  the  love  of  the  Englisb,.and  to  ask  the  assistance  of  some 
of  their  young  men,  to  conduct  him  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  French 
lo  whom  he  had  a  letter  from  his  governor.    Half-king  made  this  retily; — 

"In  regard  to  what  my  brother  the  governor  had  &sired  of  me,  I  return 
^-^— ^— ^■^-^^— ^— ^^— ^■— ^■^— — ^^— ^^— ^^^^^— ^— — ^— ^^— ^^.^^^^.^-.^^p^^i^^^^.— 1— »— ^^»^-j^  I » 

*  He  is  called  a  Huron  by  Loakiely  Hist  Missions,  ill.  123.  He  was  ealled  by  the  Dela- 
ware* Potndacant  which  in  Eoglish  means  .Stoeet-hotue.  Heekevoelder^  Nar.  S30.  In  the 
leUer,  or  speech,  as  Wathinf^Um  called  il,  which  ihis  chief  seal  lo  ihe  governors  of  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  1754,  his  name  is  sel  down  SenudyaUha.  See  1  CoU.  Ma»a,  Hut,  Hoc, 
Ti.  143. — I  will  here  note,  that  my  friend,  Jarkd  Sp.arks,  Esq.,  verbally  informs  me,  that  he 
b  of  opintOQ,  that  this  is  sot  the  same  Half-king  mentioned  in  Lo$kuL  I  am  now  of  thfe 
fame  oelief,  although  it  ia  poaiible. 
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you  this  answer."  ''I  rely  upon  you  as  a  brother  ought  to  do,  as  you  say  we 
are  brothers,  and  one  people."  *^  Brother,  as  you  Imve  asked  my  advice,  I 
hope  you  will  be  ruled  by  it,  and  stay  until  I  can  provide  a  company  to  go 
with  you.  The  French  speech  belt  is  not  here ;  I  have  it  to  go  for  to  my 
hunting  cabin.  Likewise  the  people,  whom  I  have  ordered  in,  are  not  ye^ 
come,  and  cannot  until  the  third  night  from  this ;  until  which  time,  brother, 
1  must  beg  you  to  stay." 

When  Washington  told  him  that  his  business  would  not  admit  of  so  much 
delay,  the  chief  seemed  displeased,  and  said  it  was  ^a  matter  of  no  amaU  mo- 
mentj  and  must  not  he  entered  without  due  comideration,^  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  too  much,  to  give  this  Indian  chief  credit  for  some  of  that  character  which 
was  so  well  exemplified  by  Washington  in  all  his  after-life.  And  '^  as  I  (bund 
it  impossible,"  says  the  narrator,  ^  to  get  ofC,  without  afirontins  them  in  the 
most  egregious  manner,  1  consented  to  stay."  Accordingly,  naif-king  gave 
orders  to  King  iS^'ngic,  who  was  present,  to  attend  on  Wednesday  nignt  with 
tlie  wampum,  and  two  men  of  their  nation,  to  be  in  readiness  to  set  out  with 
us  next  morning."  There  was  still  a  delay  of  another  day,  as  the  chiefii 
could  not  get  in  their  wampum  and  young  men  which  were  to  be  sent ;  and, 
afler  all,  but  three  chiefs  aiid  one  hunter  accompanied.  **  We  set  out,"  says 
Washington^  <*  about  9  oVlock,  with  the  Hatf-king^  Judtakaka,*  WkUe-ikunder^ 
and  tlie  hunter ;  and  travelled  on  the  road  to  Venango,  where  we  arrived  the 
4th  of  December."  This  place  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  French  Creek 
witli  tlie  Ohio.  Here  the  French  had  a  garrison,  and  another  a  short  distance 
above  it,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  discoverer's  peregrinations  northvrard. 
The  commanders  of  these  posts  used  all  means  to  entice  Half-king  to  desert 
the  English,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Washington  succeeded  in 

Preventing  them.  They  endeavored  to  weary  him  out  by  making  the  chiefii 
elay  their  departure  from  day  to  day,  by  means  of  liquor,  so  that  they  should 
be  left  behind.  At  length,  having  out-generalled  his  complotters,  and  ^  got 
things  ready  to  set  ofi^  I  sent  for  the  uidfking^  continues  the  narrator,  **  to 
know  whether  he  intended  to  go  with  us,  or  by  water.  He  told  me  that 
White-thunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  was  sick,  and  unable  to  vralk ; 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  carry  him  down  in  a  canoe ; "  so,  notwithstanding 
the  delays,  Washington  was  obliged  to  go  without  him ;  but  he  cautioned  him 
strongly  against  believing  Monsieur  Joneaxre^s  pretensions  of  friendship,  and 
representations  against  3ie  English.  Hero  ends  WaMngton^s  account  of 
Hay-king. 

And  before  closing  our  account  of  the  termination  .of  Washington's' jourhev, 
we  will  close  our  account  of  this  chief  also.  In  1754  he  accompanied  Wasl^ 
ington  in  his  excursion  to  dislodge  the  French  from  the  disputed  tenitoiy 
upon  the  Ohio,  aud  was  his  constant  counsellor,  until  after  tne  surrender  of 
Fort  Necessity  at  the  Great  Meadows,  on  the  4  July.  At  the  surprise  of  M. 
dfi  Jumonville^  on  the  28  Mav  previous,  he  led  a  company  of  his  wairiora, 
and  piloted  the  English  under  ffashington  to  the  place  where  he  was  encamped, 
which  was  but  a  few  miles  from  Great  Meadows.  JumonviUe^s  force  was 
small,  consisting  of  but  about  33  men.  The  night  previous  to  the  attack. 
Half-king,  who  was  encamped  six  miles  from  Great  Meadows,  havinff  made 
a  discovery  of  the  approach  of  the  French  force,  sent  an  express  to  Washings 
ion,  to  inform  him  that  the  French  were  discovered  in  an  obscure  retreaL 
The  colonel  immediately  marched  out  with  40  men  and  reached  Half-kin^M 
quarters  a  little  before  simrise.  A  council  was  now  held  by  the  chien  of  the 
parties,  and  it  was  agreed  that  theXnglish  and  Indians  should  march  together 
and  attack  the  French.  They  marched  in  single  file  through  the  woods,  in 
the  Indian  manner,  hi  a  most  dismal  storm  of  rain ;  and  following  the  track 
just  explored  b^  Haff-kinffs  spies,  soon  found  themselves  near  the  party. 
JumonmUe  was  in  a  secure  place,  half  a  mile  from  a  road,  and  surrounded 
by  rocks,  and  had  he  not  been  fidlen  upon  by  surprise,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  attacking  party  had  not  found  it  difficiut  to  have  contended  successfiilly 

*  We  hear  again  of  this  chief  io  1794,  when,  with  58  others,  he  signed  a  treaUr  with  the 
United  Slates  at  Fort  Stanwiz.  His  name  is  there  written  JiMuuga,  which  gfignined  agreai 
groB^upper,    He  wai  lometimef  called  LUtte-BiUif. 
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Ugainst  him.  But  not  being  diseovered,  IfoMnglon  made  a  good  dmposition 
of  his  men ;  himself  with  the  English  formed  uie  right  wing,  and  Half-king 
at  the  head  of  the  Indiana,  the  leit  The  French  were  found  without  then- 
arms  in  their  hands,  but  they  flew  to  them,  and  a  fight  of  about  15  minuter 
ensued.  None  of  the  party  escaped.  Eleven  of  the  French  were  killed, 
among  whom  was  M.  de  JumonmUe;  one  wounded,  and  21  taken  prisoners. 
H^aMngton  lost  but  one  man,  and  two  or  three  only  were  wounded.* 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  ffoMngUm^  which  we  had  found  it 
necessary  abraptly  to  interrupt 

He  now  set  out  for  the  finontiers  with  all  expedition.  He  had,  he  says,  the 
«*  most  fatiguing  jouniey  possible  to  conceive  of.  From  the  1st  to  the  15tb 
December,  there  was  but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or  snow  inces- 
santly ;  and  thirough  the  whole  journey,  we  met  with  nothing  but  one  contin- 
ued series  of  cold,  wet  weather." 

This  expedition  of  Washington  has  in  it  great  interest,  more  especially  from 
his  superior  eminence  afterwards.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  ^^  savior 
of  his  country  "  in  every  adventure  and  circumstance  of  his*  life ;  and  even 
gratifying  to  view  him  with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  a  staff  in  the  other,  and  a 
pack  upon  his  back;  wading  through  rivers,  encountering  storms  of  sleet  and 
snow,  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  thus  early,  for  his  country's  good.  He 
had  some  very  narrow  escapes,  and,  during  part  of  the  v^y  on  his  return,  he 
had  but  one  attendant  One  day,  as  they  were  passing  a  place  called  Mur- 
dtrvnr  TWn,  they  were  fired  upon  by  one  of  a  war-party  of  French  Indians^ 
who  had  waited  in  ambush  for  them ;  and  although  they  were  within  fifteen 
paces  of  him,  yet  they  escaped  unhurt  They  captured  the  fellow  that  fired 
upon  them,  and  Icept  him  until  nine  at  night,  then  dismissed  him,  and  ttav- 
eiled  all  night,  ^without  making  any  stop,"  fearing  they  should  be  pursued 
the  next  morning  by  his  party.  Continuinff  their  course  all  the  next  day, 
they  came  to  the  river  where  they  intended  to  cross.  Here  the  firmness  of 
Watidngion  and  his  companion  was  thoroughly  tried.  The  river  was  very 
high,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  'and  there  was  no  viray  to  pass  it  but  by  a 
nft.  They  had  **but  one  poor  hatchet,"  with  the  assistance  of  which,  after 
laboring  from  morning  till  sunset,  they  had  a  raft  ready  to  launch ;  on  this 
they  set  out,  but  it  was  soon  crushed  between  the  floating  ice,  and  they  very 
narrowly  escaped  perishing.  fVashing^  was  himself  precipitated  into  the 
river,  where  the  water  was  ten  feet  deep.  Fortunately,  however,  he  catched 
hy  a  firagment  of  the  raft,  and  saved  himself.  They  mially  extricated  them- 
selves m>m  their  perilous  situation,  by  getting  upon  the  lee  which  confined 
their  fhul  bark,  and  from  thence  to  an  isund,  tmd  finally  to  the  opposite  shore. 
The  cold  was  so  intense,  that  Mr.  GiM  firoze  his  hands  and  feet  This  place 
was  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yohogany,  where  an  Indian 
queen,  as  WaMngUm  calb  her,  lived.  He  went  to  see  her,  he  observes,  she 
having  ''express^  great  concern  that  we  passed  her  in  going  to  the  fort  1 
made  her  a  present  of  a  watch  coat,  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  latter  was 
thought  much  the  best  present  of  the  two."  Her  name  was  Mvjuippa,  From 
this  plafce,  he  pursued  his  journey  home  without  further  accident 

yfe  have  mentioned  the  friendly  attention  of  Skmgis  to  our  adventurer,  who 
had  probably  expected  he  would  have  attended  him  on  his  ioumey ;  but  iS%i»- 
gw  went  to  collect  in  his  men,  and  did  not  return.  The  Indians  said  it  was 
owing  to  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  but  WaMngUm  thought  it  was  fear  of  tlie 
French,  which  prevented  hino.  But  this  conjecture  does  not  seem  wefl 
fbunded,  for  he  ordered  KiuUdttgOf  who  lived  at  Venango,  to  proceed  to  the 
French  and  return  the  wampum,  which  was  as  much  as  to  tell  them  they 
wished  no  fiurther  fellowship  with  them. 

The  massacres  which  followed  BraddodCi  defeat  were  horrible  beyond 
description.  Shingis  and  Captain  Jacobs  were  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  instigators  of  them,  and  700  dollars  were  offered  for  their  headaf 
OMptain  Jacobs  did  not  long  escape,  although  the  reward  did  not  haston  his 
9kL  TIm  hostile  Indians  bad  then*  headquarters  at  Kitanning  on  the  Alleghs- 

•  Sp&rxs's  Writinsi  of  WMbiagtoD,  ii.  4H,  401 
f  H^alf0ii'«AiiiialfbrPl^addplua,4ia 
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ny  River,  44  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Monongahela.  Here  they 
retired  with  their  prisoners  and  booty  ai)er  their  expeditions  into  the  Irontiers. 
In  1756,  Colonel  John  Armstrong  was  sent  with  about  300  men  against  Ki 
tanning.  ^On  3  September  he  joined  the  advanced  party  at  the  Beavei 
Dams,  near  Frankstown ;  and  on  the  7th  in  the  evening,  being  within  6  miie» 
of  Kitanniiig,  the  scouts  discovered  a  fire  in  the  road,  and  reported  that  there 
were  but  3  or  at  most  4  Indians  at  it.  It  was  not  thought  proper  to  attempt 
surprising''  them,  as  it  might  be  a  means  of  alarming  the  town,  if  any  should 
escape.  Hence  Lieutenant  Hogg^  with  a  file  of  12  men,  was  ordered  to  watch 
them,  while  the  main  body  proceeded  to  the  inunediate  vicinity  of  Kitanning. 
The  nitrht  bi>ing  warm,  many  of  the  Indians  lodged  in  a  cornfield  upon  the 
margin  of  tiie  nver,  about  100  rods  below  the  town.  Here  at  day-break  the 
attack  l)egau.  Several  Indians  were  killed  in  the  field,  and  the  town  was  im 
modiattly  entered.  As  they  advanced.  Captain  Jacobs  gave  the  war  whoop» 
retired  ,to  his  log-cabin,  and  defended  himself  with  great  bravery.  Inspired 
by  his  intrf^pidity,  his  men  refused  quarter,  saying,  ^  fVe  are  mm,  and  tntl  not 
be  prisoners"  The  whites  being  unable  to  drive  them  from  their  wigwams. 
Colonel  Armstrong  ordered  tliese  to  be  set  on  fire.  At  the  same  time  he  re 
ceived  a  muskct-shot  in  the  shoulder.  ">  When  the  Indians  were  told  that  the> 
would  be  burnt  if  they  did  not  surrender,  one  of  them  replied,  he  did  not  tare^ 
as  he  coxdd  kiUAor5  before  he  died"  When  the  ^re  approached  them,  some 
began  to  sing,  and  others  burst  from  their  houses,  and  were  killed  in  theii 
flight  Captain  Jacobs,  when  defence  could  no  longer  avail  him,  endeavored 
to  escape,  with  his  wife,  though  a  window  of  his  house.  This  was  his  last  act 
—he  was  shot  down,  and  his  wife  also.  A  lad,  called  the  King's  Son,  was  killed 
with  them.    Ab  at  Nerigwok,  many  were  killed  in  the  river  as  they  fled. 

The  Indians  were  said  to  have  had  their  houses  stored  with  spare  arms  and 
amtnunition ;  for,  when  they  were  burnt  up,  their  guns  discharged  from  the  heat, 
and  quantities  of  powder  blew  up  from  time  to  time,  which  threw  some  of 
their  bodies  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  Eleven  prisoners  were  recovered  at  this 
time,  who  informed  their  deliverers  that  a  great  quantity  of  goods  was  also 
consumed,  which  had  but  ten  days  before  been  sent  them  by  me  French ;  and 
that  the  Indians  had  boasted  that  they  had  powder  enough  for  a  ten  years'  war 
with  tlie  English.  They  also  learned  that  the  party  which  Lieutenant  Hogg 
had  been  left  to  watch,  instead  of  being  but  3  or  4,  consisted  of  24  warriors, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  attack  Fort  Shirley,  having  been  sent  forward  by 
Captain  Jacobs,  while  he  was  to  have  followed  with  a  strong  force  the  next 
day.  Hence  the  fate  of  the  lieutenant's  party  was  suspected.  On  returning 
to  tlie  place,  Colonel  Armstrong  found  that  Lieutenant  Hoeg  had  attacked  the 
Indians  at  great  disadvantage,  in  point  ot  numbers,  and  had  been  defeated, 
himself  and  Captain  Mercer  (afterwards  General  Mercer,  who  fell  at  Princeton) 
eeverely  wounded.  At  the  first  fire  Hogg^s  partv  killed  3  of  the  Indians,  who, 
after  maintaining  the  fight  for  an  hour,  killed  but  3  of  the  whites.  Hogg^ 
being  now  wounded,  was  abandoned  by  his  men,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  found  by  the  army.*  It  was  at  this  period,  that  the  dead  bodies  of  some 
that  had  been  murdered  and  mangled  were  sent  from  the  frontiers  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  hauled  about  tlie  streets,  to  inflame  the  people  against  the 
Indians,  and  also  against  the  Quakers,  to  whose  mild  forbearance  was  attrib- 
uted a  laxity  in  sending  out  troops.  The  mob  surrounded  the  house  of 
assembly,  having  placed  the  dead  bodies  at  its  entrance,  and  demanded  im- 
mediate succor.    At  this  time  the  above  reward  was  offered. 

Mr.  Hedcewelder  knew  Shingis,  or,  as  he  wrote  his  name,  Shingask,  f  and 
gave  him  a  good  character.  He  was  brother  to  King-beaver,  and  in  the  French 
war  was  considered  the  gi-eatest  Indian  warrior  ot^the  day.  He  was  a  terror 
to  the  whole  frontier  of  Pennsylvania.  *•  Passing  one  day  with  him,"  says  Mr. 
Hecke welder,  *<in  the  summer  of  176^  near  by  where  his  two  prisoner  boys 
(about  12  yeans  of  age)  were  anmsing  themselves  with  his  own  ooys,  and  he 
obsen'ing  me  looking  that  way,  inquired  what  I  was  looking  aL  On  mj 
replying  that  I  was  looking  at  his  prisoners,  he  said.  When  I  first  took  them 

•  CoU.  N.  Y.  Hut,  8oe,  iu.  998—;    3  Cotf.  Mass.  Hist,  fioc.  iv.  S98-9. 
t  Levd,  or  Bcg-m^ow, 
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they  wert  such ;  but  they  are  now  m^  children ;  eat  their  victuals  out  of  one 
and  the  aamt  bowl !  which  was  saying  as  much  as,  that  they,  in  all  respects, 
were  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  oic^  children — aUke  dear  to  hinL"  Though 
of  small  stature,  the  same  author  observes,  he  had  a  great  mind. 

The  wife  of  this  chief  died  in  1762.  She  was  of  Uie  highest  rank  and  re- 
spectability ;  and  the  ceremonies  at  her  funeral,  and  manner  of  decoration 
and  interment,  described  here,  would  occupy  several  pages.* 

In  the  time  of  the  French  war,  when  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  C. 
F.  Post  to  the  distant  tribes  to  persuade  them  from  aiding  the  French,  men- 
tion is  often  made  in  the  jouraai  which  he  kept,f  of  Shingis,  and  uniformly  to 
his  advantage.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Post  performed  two  missions,  the  first  at 
the  close  of  1758,  and  the  second  in  1759.  Under  date  of  28  August,  1758, 
he  writes,  ^ We  sat  out  firom  Sawcunk  in  company  with  20,  for  Kushcushkec ; 
on  the  road  Skingaa  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  asked,  if  I  did  not  think, 
that  if  he  came  to  the  English  they  would  hang  him,  as  they  had  offered  a 
great  reward  for  his  head.  I  told  him  that  was  a  great  while  ago,  'twas  all 
forgotten  and  wiped  away  now."  An  Indian  in  the  company,  called  Shamo- 
kin  Daniel,  who  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  French,  understanding  what 
was  said,  interrupted  and  said,  **  Don't  believe  him,  he  tells  nothing  but  idle 
lying  stories,"  and  asked,  ''Why  then  did  the  English  hire  1200  Indians 
[meaning  the  Cherokecs]  to  kill  us  ?  "  Mr.  Post  protesting  it  was  false,  Danid 
vociferated,  G— d  d — n  you  for  a  fool ;  did  you  not  see  the  woman  lying  in  the 
road  that  was  killed  l^y  the  Indians  that  the  English  hired  ? "  Afkr  a  few 
other  harsh  expnassions,  Skingis  told  him  to  be  still,  for  he  did  not  know  what 
he  said." 

Mr.  Post  dined  with  Skingis  on  the  29  August,  at  which  time  he  observed  to 
him,  that  although  the  Engush  had  offered  a  great  reward  for  his  head,  yet  he 
had  never  thought  to  revenge  himself,  but  was  always  very  kind  \o  such  pris- 
oners as  were  brought  in,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  and  wished  he  could  be  sure  the  EInglish  were  in  earnest  for 
peace  also. 

Altliough  the  name  of  Shingis  has  not  generally  been  as  conspicuous  as 
that  of  Captain  Jacobs,  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  *'  the  greatest  Delaware 
warrior  of  his  time,"  and  that,  '*  were  his  war  exploits  on  record,  they  would 
form  an  interesting  document,  though  a  sliocking  one."  | 

Hendrick  was  a  gallant  Mohawk  chief,  who  took  part,  with  many  of  his 
men,  against  the  French,  in  the  year  1755.  The  French  were  encouraged 
bv  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  and  were  in  high  expectation  of  carrymg 
all  before  them.  Hendrick  joined  the  English  army  at  the  request  of  General 
Johnson,  and  met  the  French,  consisting  of  2000  men,  under  General  Dieskau 
at  Lake  George.  While  the  English  and  Indians  were  encamped  in  a  slight 
work,  their  scouts  brought  news  of  the  approach  of  the  French,  with  a  great 
body  of  Indians  upon  their  fianks.  General  Johnson  despatched  Colonel 
Williatns  of  Massachusetts,  with  1000  men,  and  Hendrick  with  200  of  his  war- 
riors, to  give  them  battle ;  but  falling  in  with  them  about  four  miles  from  camp 
unexpectedly.  Colonels  fVUliams  and  Hendrick  were  killed,  with  many  other 
officers  and  privates  of  the  detachment  The  rest  fled  to  the  main  bo^  with 
great  precipitation,  infusing  consternation  into  the  whole  army.§  The  French 
followed  closely,  and  poured  in  a  tremendous  fire,  which  did  very  little  exe- 
cution, fi'om  the  precaution  of  the  English  in  falling  flat  upon  their  faces. 
They  soon  recovered  from  their  surprise,  and  fought  with  bravery,  having 
advantage  not  only  in  numbers,  but  artillery,  of  whicn  the  French  had  none.|| 
At  length  the  brave  Dieskau  was  wounded  in  tlie  thigh,  and  his  Indians,  be- 
ing terrified  at  the  havoc  made  by  the  cannon  of  the  English,  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  the  regulars  were  ordered  to  retreat  by  their  general,  which  they 
did  in  great  disorder.  General  Dieskau  was  found  in  the  pursuit,  supporting 
himself  by  the  stump  of  a  tree.    Supposing  plunder  to  be  the  first  object  of 

*  For  which  see  Heckeweider'a  Hist.  Ind.  Nations,  S64,  A&e. 

t  R«'prii]led  in  "  7^  Catuts  o/tlie  Alienation,"  &.C.,  and  Ptou^»  Pa.,  vol.  2d. 

X  Hecketoelder^s  Narrative,  64. 

i  The  EagViah  lost  about  200  in  this  ambush.    Chtthie't  Universal  History,  z.  H, 

I  Ibid.  ' 
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his  captora,  as  he  was  attempting  to  draw  his  watch  to  present  to  them,  some 
one,  supposing  him  to  be  searching  for  his  pistol,  discharged  his  gim  into 
bia  hips.  Notwitiistanding  he  was  thus  twice  wounded,  he  li\'ed  to  reacli 
England,  but  he  died  soon  after.    The  French  lost  800  men  in  the  attack. 

When  General  Johnson  was  about  to  detach  Colonel  WiUiams,  he  asfaed 
Hendrick^s  opinion,  whether  the  force  was  sufficient  To  which  he  replied, 
**  If  they  art  tojighi^  they  are  too  few,  Jftkof  are  to  be  kUkdy  thof  are  too  mamfj* 
And  when  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  detachment  into  three  parts,  Jun- 
driek  objected,  and  forcibly  to  express  the  impracticability  of  the  plan,  picked 
up  three  sticks,  and,  putting  them  together,  said  to  the  general,  ^  You  su  nom 
thai  these  cannot  be  easily  broken ;  but  take  them  one  by  one,  and  you  may  break 
them  at  once.^  But  irom  this  Taiuable  counsel  very  httle  advantage  soems  to 
have  been  derived. 

It  was  reported  at  the  time,  that  38  of  Hendrick*s  men  were  killed,  and  12 
wounded.*  Few  historians  mention  the  loss  of  the  Indians ;  probably  con> 
sidering  them  as  unworthy  of  record!  Such  historians  may  be  forgotten^  At 
least,  they  cannot  expect  to  pass  under  that  name  in  another  age. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  exasperated  against  the  French,  **  by  the  death 
of  the  famous  Hendrick^  says  the  same  writer,  **a  renowned  Indian  ynmoit 
among  the  Mohawks,  and  one  of  their  sachems,  or  kings,  who  was  slain  in  tho 
battle,  andSvhose  son,  upon  being  told  that  his  lather  was  killed,  giving  the 
usual  Indian  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and  suddenly  putting  his  hand  on 
his  left  breast,  swore  his  father  was  still  alirve  in  that  place,  and  stood  there  in 
his  son :  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  General  Johnson  preyented  the 
fury  of  their  resentment  taking  place  on  the  body  of  the  French  generaL"! 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  the  Indians  dispersed  themselves  in  various 
directions,  with  the  trophies  of  victory ;  some  to  their  homes,  to  condole 
with  the  friends  of  the  slain,  and  some  to  the  English,  to  carry  the  welcome 
news  of  victory.  The  difierent  runners  brought  into  Albany  aoove  80  scalps 
within  a  very  short  time  after  the  fight4  And  thus  we  are  nunished  with  an 
early  record  of  the  wretched  custom  which  appears  to  have  been  fostenMi, 
and  actually  encouraged  by  all  who  have  employed  the  Indians  ascannliAxies 
in  war.  Indeed  to  employ  thetn,  was  to  employ  their  practices — they  ware 
inseparable.  To  talk,  as  some  have  done,  or  employing  them,  and  prevent- 
ing their  barbarous  customs  with  the  unfortunate  captives,  all  experience 
shows,  is  but  to  talk  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

Soon  after  Sir  William  Johnson  entered  upon  his  duties  as  superintendent 
of  Indian  af&irs  in  North  America,  he  received  from  England  some  richly 
embroidered  suits  of  clothes.  Hendrick  was  present  when  they  were  re- 
ceived, and  could  not  help  expressing  a  great  desire  for  a  share  in  them.  He 
went  away  very  thoughtful,  but  returned  not  long  after,  and  called  upon  Sir 
Waiiam,  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a  dream.  Sir  fVUUam  very  con- 
cernedly desired  to  know  what  it  was.  Hendruk  as  readily  told  him  be 
had  dreamed  that  Sir  WtUiam  Johnson  had  presented  him  with  one  of  his 
new  suits  of  uniform.  Sir  fVUHam  could  not  refuse  it,  and  one  of  the  elegant 
suits  was  forthwith  presented  to  Hendrick^  who  went  away  to  show  hia 
present  to  his  countrymen,  and  left  Sir  WUHam  to  tell  the  joke  to  his  friends. 
Some  time  after,  the  general  met  Hendrickj  and  told  bun  he  had  dreamed  a 
dream.  Whether  the  sachem  mistrusted  that  he  was  now  to  be  taken  in  his 
own  net,  or  not,  is  not  certain ;  but  he  seriously  desired  to  know  what  it  waa^ 
as  Sir  WiUiain  had  done  before.  The  general  said  he  dreamed  that  Ihndridt 
had  presented  him  with  a  certain  tract  of  land,  which  he  described,  (consist- 
ing of  about  500  acres  of  the  most  valuable  laud  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
River.)  Hendrick  answered,  *^M  is  yours; "  but,  shaking  his  head,  said,  "  Sir 
WiUiam  Johnsonj  I  will  never  dream  vrith  you  again." 

John  Konkapclf  a  Stockbridge  Indian,  was  grandson  to  HendriA^  and  he 
informs  us  that  hiu  grandfather  was  son  of  the  Woy^  a  Mohe^  chief,  and 
that  his  mother  was  a  Mohawk.§  Reverend  Gideon  Hatdeyt  m  a  letter  to 
Governor  Hutchinson  (1770)  about  the  Marshpee  Indians,  has  this  passage : 


*  Oenf.  Majntxine  for  1756.  t  Ibid.  t  Bnd. 

$  CoU.  Most.  Hist.  Soc, 
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^  Among  JohmorCa  Mohawks,  Mraham  and  Hendrick  were  the  oldest  of  theb 
tribe,  when  they  died,  and  neither  of  them  ^yBB  70,  at  their  deaths.  I  saw  a 
sister  of  theirs  in  1765,  who  appeared  to  be  several  years  above  70.  At 
Stockbridffe,  Captain  Kvnkapot  was  for  many  years  the  oldest  itian  in  bis 
tribe.''  *    We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  noted  chiefs  in  Indian  story. 

Logan  was  called  a  Mingo  f  chief,  whose  father,  ShikeUimuB,  was  chief 
of  the  Cayugas,  whom  he  succeeded.  SkikeUimus  was  attached  in  a  remark- 
able degree  to  the  benevolent  James  Logan,  from  which  circumstance,  it  is 
Erobable,  his  son  bore  his  name.  The  name  is  still  perpetuated  among  the 
idians.  For  magnanimity  in  war,  and  greatness  of  soul  in  peace,  few,  if  any, 
in  any  nation,  ever  surpassed  Logan,  He  took  no  part  in  the  French  wars 
which  ended  in  1760,  except  that  of  a  peacemaker ;  was  always  acknowl- 
edged the  friend  of  the  white  people,  until  the  year  1774,  when  his  brother 
and  several  others  of  his  fiimily  were  murdered,  the  particulars  of  which 
follow.  In  the  spring  of  1774,  some  Indians  robbed  the  people  upqn  the 
Ohio  River^  who  iivere  in  that  country  exploring  the  lands,  and  preparing  for 
settlements.  These  land-jobbers  were  alarmed  at  this  hostile  carriage  of  the 
Indians,  as  they  considered  it,  and  collected  tliemselves  at  a  place  called 
Wheeling  Creek,  the  site  on  which  Wheeling  is  now  built,  and,  learning  that 
there  were  two  Indians  on  the  river  a  little  above,  one  Captain  Mvchojd  Crestm, 
belonging  to  the  exploring  party,  proposed  to  fiJl  u|)on  and  kill  them,  lua 
advice,  aithouffh  opposed  at  first,  was  followed,  and  a  party  led  by  Cresap 
proceeded  and  killed  the  two  Indians.  The  same  day,  it  being  reported  that 
some  Indians  were  discovered  below  Wheeling  upon  the  river,  Cruap  and 
his  party  immediately  marched  to  the  place,  and  at  first  appeared  to  show 
themselves  friendly,  and  suffered  the  Indians  to  pass  hy  them  unmolested, 
to  encamp  still  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  Grave  Creek.  Crtsap  soon 
followed,  attacked  and  killed  several  of  them,  haying  one  of  his  own  men 
wounded  by  the  &ce  of  the  Indians.  Here  some  of  the  fiunily  of  Logan 
were  slain.  The  circumstance  of  the  afiair  was  exceeding  aggravating,  inas- 
much as  the  whites  pretended  no  provocaHon, 

Soon  after  this,  some  other  monsters  in  human  shape,  at  whose  head  were 
Daniel  Greaihouse  and  one  TonUinaon,  committed  a  horrid  murder  \ipon  a 
company  of  Indians  about  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling.  Greaihouse  resided 
at  the  saitie  place,  but  'jn  Jtia  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  Indian  en- 
campment A  pSrty  of  thirty-two  men  were  collected  for  this  object,  who 
secreted  themselves,  while  Greaihouse,  under  a  pretence  of  friendship,  crossed 
the  river  and  visited  them,  to  ascertain  their  strength ;  on  countmg  them, 
he  found  they  were  too  numerous  for  his  force  in  an  open  attack.  These^ 
Indians,  having  heard  of  the  late  murder  of  their  relations,  had  determined 
to  be  avenged  of  the  whires,  and  GrecUhouse  did  not  know  the  danger  he  was 
in,  until  a  squaw  advised  him  of  it,  in  a  friendly  caution,  **to  go  home."  The 
sad  requital  this  poor  woman  met  with  will  presently  appear.  This  abomi- 
nable fellow  invited  th';  Indians  to  come  over  the  river  and  dlrink  rum  with  him ; 
this  being  a  part  of  his  plot  to  separate  them,  that  they  might  be  the  easitr  de- 
stroyed. The  oppormnity  noon  onered ;  a  number  being  collected  at  a  tavern  in 
the  white  settlement,  and  considerably  intoxicated,  were  fallen  upon,  and  all 
murd  ^red,  except  a  Uttle  girl.  Among  the  murdered  was  a  brother  of  Logan^ 
and  his  sis:er,  whose  delicate  situation  greatly  aggravated  the  horrid  crime. 

The  remaining  Indians,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  hearing  the 
firing,  set  off  two  canoes  with  armed  warriors,  who,  as  they  approached  the 
shor.*,  were  fired  upon  by  the  whites,  who  lay  concealed,  awaiting  their 
approach.  Nothing  prevented  their  taking  deadly  aim,  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  return.  This  affair  took 
place  May  24rh,  1774.§    These  were  the  events  that  led  to  a  horrid  Indian 

•  Co'!.  Mast.  Hist.  Roc.  3.  i.  151. 

t  Menrtpt,  3Taqua9,  Mamia,  or  Iroqnoa  all  mean  the  ^amo. 

X  ''  III  ilie  moiiih  of  April,  1774,  a  rumor  was  rirrulalcd,  ihat  the  Indians  had  stolen  several 
borscK  from  some  laml-johhem  on  ihe  Oh'o  and  Kenlnrk^  Kiven  ;  no  evidences  of  ihe  fact 
having  hv^eu  adduced,  lead  to  the  conclusion  llial  the  report  was  false."  Doddridgifs 
Notes.  225-6. 

%  FacU  published  in  Jefferton^t  Notts* 
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war,  in  which  many  innocent  families  were  sacrifioed  to  aatisfy  the  ▼»!- 
geance  of  an  incensed  and  iojured  people. 

A  calm  followed  these  troubles,  but  it  was  obIt  such  as  goes  befbre  the 
storm,  and  lasted  only  while  the  tocsin  of  war  could  be  sounded  among  the 
distant  Indians.  On  the  12  July,  1774,  hogauy  at  the  head  of  a  small  paitf 
of  only  eight  warriors,  struck  a  blow  on  some  inhabitants  upon  the  Muskin- 
gum, where  no  one  expected  iL  He  had  left  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio 
undisturbed,  which  every  one  supposed  would  be  the  first  attacked,  in  case 
of  war,  and  hence  the  reason  of  his  great  successes.  His  first  attack  was 
upon  three  men  who  were  pulling  flax  in  a  field.  One  was  shot  down,  and 
the  two  others  taken.  These  were  marched  into  the  wilderness,  and,  ae 
they  approached  the  Indian  town,  Logan  gave  the  scalp  halloo,  and  diey 
were  met  by  the  inhabitants,  who  conducted  them  in.  Running  the  gantlet 
was  next  to  be  pertbrmed.  Logan  took  no  delight  in  tortures,  and  be  in  the 
most  friendly  maimer  instructed  one  of  the  captives  how  to  proceed  to 
escape  the  severities  of  the  gantlet  This  same  captive,  whose  name  was 
RobvMon^  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  be  burned;  but  Logan,  though  not 
able  to  rescue  him  by  his  eloquence,  with  his  own  hand  cut  the  cords  that 
hound  him  to  the  stake,  and  caused  him  to  be  adopted  into  an  Indian  family. 
He  became  afterwards  LoganCs  scribe,  and  wrote  the  letter  that  was  tied  to  a 
war  club,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  relate  farther  onward. 

There  was  a  chief  among  the  Shawanese  more  renowned  as  a  warrior 
than  even  Logan  himself  at  this  time.  CORN  STOCK  *  was  his  name,  and 
to  him  seems  to  have  &llen  the  chief  dii-ection  of  the  war  that  was  now 
begun ;  tlie  causes  of  which  were  doubtless  owing  to  the  outreces  already 
detailed,  committed  by  Crtaap  and  GrtaOwum,  but  there  can  be  but  little  if 
any  doubt,  that  the  several  tribes  engaged  in  it,  had  each  been  sufilciently 
injured  to  justify  fhar  participation  alsa  The  history  of  the  murder  m 
Bald  Eagle  is  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  part  acted  by  the  Dela- 
wares.  What  this  man  had  been  in  his  3rounger  days  is  unknown  to  history, 
bnt  at  this  time  he  was  an  old  inofilensive  Delaware  chief,  who  wandered 
hamiiess'iv  dp  and  down  among  the  whites,  visitmg  those  most  frequently 
who  would  entertain  him  best.  Having  been  on  a  visit  to  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Kanhawa,  he  was  met,  as  he  was  ascending  alone  upon  the  river 
in  his  canoe,  by  a  man,  who,  it  is  said,  had  sufiered  much  from  the  Indians. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  and  whether  any  thing  happened  to  justify  violence  on 
the  part  of  either,  we  have  no  evidence,  but  certain  it  is,  the  white  roan 
killed  the  chief,  and  s<^ped  him,  and,  to  give  his  abominable,  crime  pub- 
licitv,  set  the  dead  body  upright  in  the  canoe,  and  in  this  manner  caused  it 
to  drift  down  the  river,  where  It  was  beheld  by  many  as  it  passed  them. 
FVom  the  ap{>earance  of  the  old  chief^  no  one  suspectrd  he  was  dead,  but 
very  naturally  concluded  he  was  upon  one  of  his  ordinary  visits.  The  truth 
of  the  afiTair,  however,  soon  got  to  his  nation,  and  they  quickly  avowed  ven* 
geance  for  the  outrage,  f 

The  Virginia  leeislature  was  in  session  when  the  news  of  an  Indian  war 
was  received  at  the  seat  of  government  Governor  Dunmort  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  assembling  of  9000  men ;  one  half  of  whom  were  to 
march  for  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhawa  imder  the  command  of  General 
Aiubrtw  Ltxoi$i  and  the  remainder,  under  the  governor  in  person,  was  to 
proceed  to  some  point  on  the  Ohio,  above  the  former,  in  order  to  fkll  upon 
the  Indian  towns  between,  while  the  warriors  should  be  drawn  off  by  the 
approach  of  Lt%mM  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  then  to  proceed  down 
the  Ohio,  and  form  a  junction  with  General  LeiMt  at  Point  Pleasant,  from 
whence  they  were  to  march  according  to  curciUDBtancea. 


*  Gonerally  written  ConutaUkf  but  in  our  oldest  printed  nccoiuil,  it  iz  as  in  the  text.  Thero 
is  no  harm  in  changing  the  orthography  of  a  word,  when  we  use  it  for  a  proper  instead  of  a 
canunon  sabsianlive. 

t  M'Chm^. 

J  His  rank  was  that  ofedooel^  hat,  being  rommaBder-in-cbier  of  thai  division,  was  properly 
ed  general,  to  distinguish  him  finom  his  brother,  who  wai  also  a  eolonel,  and  as  havijy 
Iks  chief  commaod. 


ClUP.  m.]  LOOAI«.-*J)ATTIX  OP  POINT  PLEASANT.  4t 

On  the  11  September,  the  forces  under  (Senera)  Leiew,  amoanting  to 
1100  men,  commenced  their  march  from  Gamp  Union  for  Point  Pleasant  on 
the  Great  Kanhawav,  distant  160  miles.  The  country  between  was  a  track- 
less wilderness.  The  army  was  piloted  by  Captain  MoMeur  Mmekkj  by 
the  nearest  practicable  route.  The  baggage  was  all  u«nq>6rted  on  pack- 
horses,  and  their  march  took  up  19  davs.* 

Having  arrived  there  upon  the  last  day  oftbe  month,  an  encampment  was 
commenced  on  the  first  of  October.  Here  General  Lewie  waited  with 
anxiety  to  get  some  tidings  of  Dunnunt^  for  eight  or  nine  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  no  prospect  of  a  junction  appearing,  news  was  brought  into 
camp  in  the  morning  of  the  10  October,  by  one  of  two  persons  who  had 
escaped  the  rifles  of  a  great  body  of  Indians  about  two  mues  up  the  Ohio, 
that  an  attack  would  be  immediately  made.  These  two  men  were  upon  a 
deer  hunt,  and  came  upon  the  IndiiUis  without  observing  them,  when  one 
was  shot  down,  and  the  other  escaped  to  the  camp  with  difficulty.  He  re- 
ported ^  that  be  had  seen  a  body  of^the  enemy,  covering  four  acres  of  ground, 
as  closely  as  they  could  stand  by  the  side  of  each  other."  f 

Upon  this  intelligence.  General  Lewis,  *^  after  having  deliberately  lighted 
his  pipe,"  t  gave  oniers  to  his  brother,  Colonel  CharUt  Lewis,  to  march  with 
his  own  regiment,, and  another  under  Colonel  fFtUimn  Fleming,  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  while  he  put  the  remainder  in  a  posture  to  support  them. 
These  marched  without  loss  of  time,  and  about  400  yards  firom  camp  met 
the  Indians  intent  upon  the  same  object  Their  meetinj^  was  somewhere 
between  sun*s  rising  and  sun  an  hour  high,§  and  the  nght  in  a  moment 
began.  The  Virginians,  like  their  opponents,  covered  themselves  with  trees 
or  whatever  else  ofiered,  but  the  latter  were  more  than  a  match  for  them, 
and  put  them  to  flight  with  great  slauj^hter.  Colonel  Lewis  was  in  fbll  uni- 
form, and  being,  from  the  nature  of  his  duties,  exposed  at  every  point,  soon 
fell  mortally  wounded.  ||  There  was  no  result  for  which  the  commander-in-. 
chief  was  not  prepared ;  for  at  this  critical  moment  he  had  ordered  up 
Colonel  Field  with  his  regiment,  which,  coming  with  great  resolution  and 
firmness  into  action,  saved  the  two  retreating  re^^iments^and  eflEectually 
checked  the  impetuositv  of  the  Indians,  who,  in  theu*  turn,  were  oblig^ed  to 
retreat  behind  a  rough  breastwork,  which  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
construct  from  logs  and  brush  for  the  occasion. 

The  point  of  land  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  was  narrow,  and  the 
Indians^  breastwork  extended  from  river  to  river  :  their  plan  of  attack  was  the 
best  that  could  be  conceived ;  for  in  the  ev^nt  of  victory  on  their  part,  not  a 
Virginian  could  have  escaped.  They  had  stationed  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  to  prevent  anv  that  might  attempt  flight  by  swimming  firom  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  made  b^  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 

Never  was  ground  maintamed  with  more  obstinacy ;  for  it  was  slowly,  and 
with  no  precipitancy,  that  the  Indians  retired  to  their  breastwork.  The  divis*' 
ion  under  Lewis  was  first  broken^  although  that  under  Meming  was  nearif 
at  the  same  moment  attacked.  This  heroic  officer  first  received  two  baUs 
through  his  left  wrist,  but  continued  to  exercise  his  command  with  the  flreat- 
est  coohiess  and  presence  of  mind.  His  voice  was  continually  beai^^'lkin^ 
lose  an  inch  of  ground.  ,  Advance,  outflank  the  enemy,  and  get  betlvee» 
them  and  the  river."  But  has  men.  were  about  to  be  outflanked  by  tfa»  bod^ 
that  had  just  defeated  Lewis;  meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Fidd  tumei 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  but  not  without  a  severe  loss ;  Colonel  Ileming  was 
again  wounded,ir  by  a  shot  through  the  lungs ;  **  yet  he  would  not  retirOi 
and  Colonel  Field  was  killed  as  he  was  lending  on  his  men* 

•^  Doddridge,  280.  t  WUhen,  126.  f  tPClmm,  981. 

\  Ai  aun-rise,  Burk,  iii  393.— Sun  u  hour  high,  Rofal  Amir,  Mc^gtuiikeJdpNartmMn  ITMri 
—A  little  after  swirise,  Doddridge,  231.— The  sub  wm  jutt  ritiar,  M*Chmgi  aSL— tiuiKMei 
WUhert.lVl. 

y  He  waJked  into  camp,  and  expired  in  hit  own  tent    Doddridge, 

!r  Mr.  M*Clung  says  ne  was  killed,  bat  we  cannot  find  any  authority  to  agree  willi  hfan. 
Mr.  WUHe'^t  savs  ha  was  <'  an  active  govenor  of  Viigiiiia  daring  llw  revolatuniaffy  waa^ 
ChromeUt,  130. 

^  Burk,'m.9^ 
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The  whole  line  of  the  breastwork  now  became  as  a  blaze  of  fire,  which 
lasted  nearly  till  the  close  of  the  day.  Here  the  Indians  imder  Logan,  Cmur' 
ttock^  Elenipsico,  Rtd-EarUy  and  other  mighty  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Shawanese,  Delawares,  Mingoes,  Wyandots  and  Cayugas,  amounting,  as  was 
supposed,  to  1500  warriors,  fought,  as  men  will  ever  do  for  their  country's 
wrougt«,  with  a  bravery  which  could  only  be  equalled.  The  voice  of  the 
miffljty  Comstock  was  often  heard  during  the  dav,  above  the  din  of  strife, 
calling  on  his  men  in  these  words:  ^Be  strong!  Be  strong  I  **  And  when  by 
the  repeated  charges  of  the  whites,  some  of  his  warriors  l^gan  to  waver,  he 
is  said  to  have  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  one  who  was  cowardly 
endeavoring  to  desert. 

General  i>trt>,  finding  at  length  that  every  charge  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Indians  lessened  the  number  of  his  forces  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  rightly 
judging  that  if  the  Indians  were  not  routed  before  it  was  dark,  a  day  of 
more  doubt  might  follow,  he  resolved  to  throw  a  body,  if  possible,  into  their 
rear.  As  the  good  fortune  of  the  Virginians  turned,  the  bank  of  the  river 
favorrd  this  project,  and  forthwith  three  companies  were  detached  upon  the 
enterprise,  under  the  three  captains,  Igaac  &heiby,  (afterwards  renowned  in 
the  revolution,  and  since  in  the  war  with  Canada,|  Georet  MatthewSy  *  and 
John  Si€U€nrt  These  companies  got  unobserved  to  tneir  place  of  destination 
upon  Crooked  Creek,  which  nms  inta  the  Kanhawa.f  From  the  high  weeds 
upon  the  banks  of  this  little  stream,  they  rushed  upon  the  backs  of  the 
Indians  nith  such  fury,  as  to  drive  them  from  their  works  with  precipitation. 
The  day  was  now  decided.  The  Indians,  thus  beset  from  a  quarter  thev  did 
not  expect,  were  ready  to  conclude  that  a  reinforcement  had  arrived,  it 
was  about  sunset  when  they  fled  across  the  Ohio,  and  inomediately  took  up 
their  march  for  their  towns  on  the  Sciota 

As  is  common,  in  reviewing  past  events,  we  find  much  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  many  of  the  uicts ;  the  loss  of  the  whites  in  this  battle 
is  very  variously  stated,  but  that  of  the  Indians  no. one  has  presumed  to  set 
down  but  by  mference.  The  morning  after  the  battle.  Colonel  Christian^ 
marched  to  the  battle-ground ;  where  his  men  found  and  scalped  §  21  of 
their  dead,  and  12  others  were  found  in  places  where  they  were  placed  for 
concealment ;  that  many  were  also  thrown  into  the  river  is  said  to  nave  been 
at  the  time  known.  In  an  account  published  at  the  time,  it  is  set  down  that 
the  killed  of  the  Virginians  were  ^Col.  Charles  Lewis,  Major  John  Fjkld, 
Capt  John  Murray,  Robert  Mc  Clenechan,  Samuel  fVUson,  James  Ward,  LieuL 
Hxtgh  JlUeUy  Ensi^is,  Candiff,  Baker,  and  44  privates ; "  making  the  whole 
number  of  the  killed  55.  **  Wounded,  Captain  fT.  Fleming,  since  dead, 
y.  Dickinson,  Thomas  Blueford,  John  Stidmnn,  Lieuts.  GooJanan,  Robeson^ 
Laud^  Vanrus,  and  79  Privates ;  *'  making  in  all  87  wounded.  We  are  aware 
that  itrither  the  names  or  numbers  agree  with  accounts  since  published,  but 
we  have  taken  the  above  from  the  Royal  American  Magazine,  which  was 
published  tlie  following  month  at  Boston,  into  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
copied  from  a  Philadeluhia  print  I 

There  %va8  a  kind  of  stratagem  used  by  the  whites  in  this  battle  which 

lemiiuts  us  of  that  practised  at  the  Pawtucket  fiffht,  related  in  Book  HI.  of 

otir  liiHtory.    The  soldiers  in  -Colonel  Flemim^s  regiment  would  conceal . 

tliemselves  behind  a  tree  or  some  other  shelter,  and  then  hold  out  their  hats 

ftom  behind,  which  the  Indians  seeing,  would  mistake  as  covering  the  heads 

• 

.  ■  ■    ■  — ■"" 

*  Protiahly  the  same  who  wri  a  colonel  in  the  Virrinia  line  during  the  revolution,  aad 
ODce  n  prihoner.    See  Conlin.  Burk,  107, 358,  also  Wtthert,  130. 

t    Withers,  IT7. 

\  He  was  not  present  at  the  fight,  but  arrived  with  a  reinfbrcement,  which  he  had  raised 
IWun  HoUlou,  iminedialoly  aAer  it  was  over.  It  was  this  force,  it  is  supposed,  that  the 
Uidtans  expected  were  surrounding  them,  in  the  rear.  They  were  said  to  nave  been  ac* 
quaintcd  with  all  cirrumstaJices  cotinccted  with  the  operations  of  the  Virginians. 

&  Ratjal  Amer.  Matrazine  for  November,  1774. 

I  Dr.  Dotitifiilz^f  231,  sets  down  die  killed  at  75,  and  the  wounded  at  140,  and  heu, 
doubilcHs,  Mr.  H^Uiifra's  authority,  who  says  tlte  same.  His  list  of  killed  and  wounded  ara 
ahio  verbatim  from  Uoddnd^,  Burk,  who  wrote  twenty  yean  before  either,  agrees  willi 
Iha  Royal  AtHeriean  Magaxme  veiy  nearly. 
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of  their  enemies,  and  shoot  at  them.  The  bat  bein||;  at  once  dropped,  the 
Indian  would  run  out  from  his  covert  to  scalp  his  victim,  and  thus  met  a 
sure  death  from  the  tomahawk  of  his  adversary. 

The  chief  of  the  men  raised  for  this  service,  were,  as  Burk  expresses  him- 
self, *^  prime  riflemen,"  and  the  *^  most  expert  woodsmen  in  Virgmia.''  They 
were  principally  from  the  counties  of  Augusta,  Botetourt,  iiedford  and  Fin- 
castle,  and  from  the  enraged  settling  who  had  fled  from  their  frontier  settle- 
ments to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  Indians.  For  reasons  whic!: 
were  not  perfectly  understood  at  that  time.  Lord  Duntnon  divided  the  armv 
into  two  parts,  as  already  stated.  The  part  which  Dunmort  soon  after  took 
in  the  revolutionary  events,  discovered  the  real  pause  of  his  preposterous  pro- 
ceedings. His  pretence  of  &iiing  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  and  coop- 
erating with  General  Lewis,  was  soon  detected  as  such ;  for  it  needed  omy 
to  be  known  that  he  was  movinff  no  less  than  75  miles  fi»m  him,  and  that, 
tli^refore,  no  cooperation  could  be  had.  The  imputation,  however^  of  the 
historian  Burk,*  "  that  the  division  under  Lewis  was  devoted  to  destruction, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  spirits  of  the  Virginians,"  to  render  his  own 
influence  and  reputation  brighter  and  more  efficient,  is  unnatural,  and  with- 
out facts  to  warrant  it.  To  our  mind  a  worse  policy  to  raise  himself  could 
not  have  been  devised.  There  are  two  other,  far  more  reasonable  conclu- 
sions, which  might  have  been  offered:  The  governor,  seeing  the  justness 
of  the  Indians'  cause,  might  have  adopted  the  plan  which  was  followed,  to 
bring  them  to  a  peace  with  the  least  possible  destruction  of  them.  Thii 
would  have  been  the  course  of  a  humane  philosophy ;  or  he  might  have 
exercised  his  abilities  to  gain  them  to  the  British  interest,  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture between  them  and  the  colonies,  which  the  heads  of  government  must 
clearly  have  by  this  time  foreseen  would  pretty  soon  follow.  Another  ex- 
traordinary manoeuvre  of  Governor  Dunmort  betrayed  either  a  great  want 
of  experience,  generalship,  or  a  far  more  reprehensible  chacge ;  for  he  had,, 
before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  sent  an  express  f  to  Colonel  Lewis,  with 
orders  that  he  should  join  him  near  the  8hawanee  towns,  with  all  possible, 
despatch.  These  instrucdons  were  looked  upon  as  singularly  unaccountable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  considered  a  thing  almost  impossible  to  be  accomplished, 
had  there  not  been  an  enemy  to  fear ;  for  the  distance  was  near  80  miles, 
and  the  route  was  through  a  country  extremely  difficult  to  be  traversed,  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Burk,  **  swarming  with  Indians,"!  The  express  did 
not  arrive  at  Point  Pleasant  until  the  evening  afler  the  batde ;  $  but  that  it 
had  been  fought  was  unknown  to  the  governor,  and  could  in  no  wise  excuse 
his  sending  such  orders,  although  the  power  of  the  Indians  was  now  broken. 

The  day  after  the  battle.  General  Lewis  caused  his  dead  to  be  buried,  and 
entrenchments  to  be  thrown  up  about  his  camp  for  the  protection  of  his 
sick  and  wounded ;  and  the  day  following,  he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  Governor  Dunmore,  1  his  march  was  attended 
with  great  privations  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  Meanwhile 
Governor  Dunmore  descended  with  his  forces  down  the  river,  from  Fort  Pitt 
to  Wheeling,  where  he  halted  for  a  few  days.  He  then  proceeded  down  to 
the  mouth  of  Hockbockinff,  thence  over  land  to  within  8  miles  of  the  Shaw- 
anee  town  Chilicothe,  on  me  Scioto.  Here  he  made  preparations  for  treat- 
ing with  the  Indians.  Before  reaching  this  place  he  had  received  sevenCl 
messages  from  the  Indians  with  offers  of  peace,  and  having  now  determined 
to  comply,  he  sent  an  express  to  General  Lewis  with  an  order  that  he  should 
immediately  retreat.  This  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  general,  and  he 
continued  bis  inarch  until  his  lordship  in  person  visited  the  general  in  his 
camp,  and  gave  the  order  to  the  troops  hunseU;    Lewis's  troops  complied 


*  Hist.  Virginia,  iii.  396. 

t  The  famous  pioueer,  Simom  Kmlom,  alias  ButUr,  wai  the  penoa  taot  by  Dtamore  at 
Uiis  liniv. 

Hist.  Virgioia,  iii.  395. 

Thii  is  Doi  agreeable  to  the  sUtemenl  of  Dr.  Doddridge^  who  says  tbeir  arnval  was  be- 
fore the  battle,  and  Mr.  Withers  follows  him  :  but  I  follow  Mr*  Burk,  who  doubileaa  had  the 
best  neaasol'givmg  the  tnath.    JfarsAa(/ [Ky.  i.  40]  agrees  with  the  former. 
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with  great  reluctance,  for  they  bad  determined  on  a  general  destruction  of 
the  Indians. 

A  treaty  was  now  commenced,  and  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
with  great  distrust,  never  admitting  but  a  small  number  of  Indians  within 
tlieir  encampment  at  a  time.  The  business  was  conunenced  by  Comstoek 
in  a  speech  of  great  length,  in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not  fail  to  chaise 
upon  the  whites  the  whole  cause  of  the  war ;  and  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  murd(;r  of  LogarCs  family.  A  treaty,  however,  was  the  result  of  this 
conference  ;  and  tliis  conference  was  the  result  of  the  far-famed  speech  of 
LOGAN,  the  Mingo  chief;  since  known  in  every  hemisphere.  It  was  not 
delivered  in  the  camp  of  Lord  Dunmort^  (or,  ahhough  desiring  peace,  Loran 
would  not  meet  the  whites  iti  council,  but  remained  in  his  cabin  in  sullen 
silence,  until  a  messenger  was  sent  to  him  to  know  wliether  he  would 
accede  to  the  proposals  it  contained.  What  the  distance  was  fix>m  the 
treaty-ground  to  Logouts  cabin,  we  are  not  told ;  but  of  such  importance  was 
his  name  considered,  that  he  was  waited  on  by  a  messenger  *  from  Lord 
Dunmort^  who  requested  his  assent  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  Logan  had 
too  much  at  heart  the  wrongs  lately  done  him  to  accede  without  giving  the 
messenger  to  understand  fully  the  grounds  upon  which  he  acceded ;  he 
therefore  invited  him  into  an  adjacent  wood,  where  they  sat  down  together. 
Here  he  related  the  events  of  butchery  which  had  deprived  him  of  all 
his  connections;  and  here  he  pronounced  that  memorable  speech,  which 
follows : 

**  I  appeal  to  any  wkite  to  gay,  if  ever  he  enitred  Logan's  cabin  kungry,  and  he 
4fove  kim  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  -cold  and  naked^  ana  he  dothed  him  not. 

*^  During  the  course  of  the  lad  long  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  Mi  cfdrin^ 
an  advocate  for  peace.  Sw^  was  my  love  for  the  whiles,  that  my  countrymen 
pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  *  Logan  is  the  friend  of  while  men.^ 

^  i  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  wUh  you,  hut  for  ihe  injuries  of  one  man. 
Col.  Cresap,  the  kuk  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  rdor 
turns  of  Logan ;  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  chUdren, 

^  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  Thit 
coiled  on  me  for  revenge.  /  have  sought  it.  I  have  kwed  many.  I  hav^  f^dbf 
glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  Bui  do 
not  harbor  a  thought  (hat  mine  is  the  jou  of  fear.  Logan  never  feu  fear.  He  wili 
not  turn  on  his  hul  to  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ? — JSToi 
one  / " 

When  Mr.  Jejferson  published  his  *^  Notes  on  Vvginia,"  the  facts  therein 
stated  implicatmg  Cresap  as  the  murderer  of  LogafiCs  family,  were  by  Cresap^s 
friends  called  in  question.  Mr.  Jefferson  at  first  merely  stated  the  &ct8  a9  pre- 
liminary to,  and  the  cause  of,  the  ^  Speech  of  Logan,^  which  he  considered 
as  generally  known  in  Virginia ;  but  the  acrimony  discovered  by  his  enemies 
in  their  endeavors  to  gainsay  bis  statement,  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  transaction,  and  a  publication  of  the  result  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence, in  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Notes  on  Virginia." 

There  are  perhaps  still  some  who  doubt  oi"  the  genuineness  of  Logan^s 
speech  and  indeed  we  must  allow,  that  there  are  some  circumstances  laid 
before  us  in  Dr.  Barton^s  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  the  year  1808 ; 
which  look  irreconcilable.  Without  impeaching  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  such  facts  are  there  compared,  and  disagreements 
pointed  out,  as  chanced  to  come  in  the  way  of  the  writer.  It  appears  from 
the  French  traveller  Robin,  that,  in  the  time  of  our  revoludon,  a  ^ndeman  of 
Williamsburg  gave  him  an  Indian  speech,  which  bears  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  said  to  be  by  Logan ;  but  difTering  very  essentially  in  date,  and  the 
person  implicated  in  murdering  the  family  of  Logan.  The  work  of  Robin  is 
entitled  **  New  Travels  in  America,"  and  we  have  only  an  EUigiish  translation 


*  Mr.  John  Gihion,  then  an  officer  in  Dimmore's  army,  and  aflerwards  a  man  of  consider- 
able diatinelion. 
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of  it*  It  is  therefore  possible  that  some  mistakes  may  have  crept  iDto  it,  or 
that  Robin  himself  might  have  misunderstood  the  date,  and  even  other  parts 
of  the  afiair ;  however,  the  probability  is  rather  strong  that  either  the  speech 
of  Logan  had  been  perverted  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  Cresap's  character 
of  the  foul  blot  which  entirely  covered  it,  by  wilfully  charging  it  upon  another, 
or  that  some  old  speech  of  his  upon  another  occasion,  had  been  remodeled  to 
suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.  Upon  these  questions  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  decide.  Robin  has  the  name  of  the  chief^  Lonan.  Some 
Frenchmen  may  write  it  thus,  but  I  have  before  me  those  that  do  not,t  and 
more  probably  some  English  pronounced  it  so,  and  so  Robin  heard  it  The 
way  he  introduces  the  speech,  if  the  introduction  be  fact,  forever  destroys 
the  genuineness  of  the  speech  of  lagan  of  1774    It  is  thus: 

^  Speech  of  the  savage  Lonan,  in  a  General  Assembly,  as  it  was  sent  to 
the  GSoVr.  of  Virginia^  anno  1754." 

Now  it  is  certain,  if  the  speech  which  we  will  give  below  waa  ddwered  in 
iht  Assembly  of  Virginia^  in  the  year  1754,  it  could  not  have  been  trulv  deliv- 
ered, as  we  have  given  it,  to  Lord  Dunmore  in  1774  That  the  reader  may 
judge  for  himself,  that  of  1754  follows. 

**  liONAN  will  no- longer  oppose  making  the  proposed  peace  with  the  white 
men.  You  are  sensible  he  never  knew  what  fear  is — ^that  he  never  turned 
his  back  in  the  day  of  battle — ^No  one  has  more  love  for  the  white  men  than 
I  have.  The  war  we  have  had  with  them  has  been  long  and  bloody  on  both 
sides.  Rivers  of  blood  have  ran  on  all  parts,  and  yet  no  good  has  resulted 
therefrom  to  any.  I  once  more  repeat  it-^let  us  be  at  peace  with  these  men. 
I  will  forget  our  injuries,  the  interest  of  my  country  demands  it  I  will  forget 
— but  difficult  indeed  is  the  task!  Yes,!  will  forget — ^that  Major  Rogers  § 
cruelly  and  inhumanly  murdered,  in  their  canoes,  my  wife,  my  children,  my 
&ther,  my  mother,  and  all  my  kindred. — ^This  roused  me  to  deeds  of  ven- 
^ance!  I  was  cruel  in  despite  of  myself.  I  will  die  content  if  my  country 
IS  once  more  at  peace ;  but  when  Lonan  shall  be  no  more,  who,  alas,  will 
drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  Lonan ! " 

With  a  few  incidents,  and  reflections,  we  will  close  our  account  of  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  Cresap's  War. 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Cornriock  proposed  to 
his  warriors  to  make  peace  with  General  Leiois,  and  avoid  a  battle,  but  his 
advice  was  not  accepted  by  the  council.  ^  Well,"  said  he,  "  since  you  have 
resolved  to  fight,  you  shall  fight,  although  it  is  likely  we  shall  have  hard 
work  to-morrow ;  but  if  any  man  shall  flinch  or  run  from  the  battle,  I  will 
kill  him  with  my  own  hand."  And  it  is  said  he  made  his  word  good  by  put- 
ting one  to  death  who  discovered  cowardice  during  the  fight,  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

Afler  the  Indians  had  retreated,  Comslock  called  a  council  at  the  Chilicothe 
town,  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Here  he  reflected  upon  the  rashness 
that  had  been  exercised  in  fighting  the  whites  at  Point  Pleasant ;  and  asked, 
**  What  shall  we  do  now  !  the  Long-Knives  are  coming  vqnm  us  by  two  rotUes. 
Shall  we  turn  out  and  fight  themf  '^No  answer  was  made.  He  then  inquired, 
*^  Shall  we  kiU  all  our  squaws  and  ckUdrtn,  and  then  fight  untU  we  shall  all  be 
kiUed  oturselves  9  " — ^As  before,  all  were  silent  In  the  midst  of  tlie  council- 
house  a  wnr-post  had  been  erected ;  with  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  Comatofk 
turned  towards  it,  and  sticking  it  into  thd  post,  he  said,  **  Since  you  are  not 
inclined  to  fight,  I  will  go  and  make  peace;"  and  he  forthwith  rejiaired  to 
Dunmore^s  camp.|[ 

— — ^ ■ ■ 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  met  with  the  French  edition ;  and,  from  its  imprint, 
1  presume  both  editions  were  published  under  the  sup^vision  of  the  author.  "  A  Pluladd- 
pkU  et  n  trouve  h  Parity  1782." 

f  See  Recherche*  mr  let  Etati-VitU,  iv.  159—6.  Tho  authors  of  this  welUwriUcn  work 
should  not  have  withheld  their  names.    It  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  8vo.,  1788. 

I  'Ml  Net"  is  found  in  the  French  copy,  and  tliis  marginal  note  to  it 3  "  ee  fMi  signifie 
ftpparemment  le  mm*  Lunedte  ou  Solaire." 

^  In  the  French  copy  no  person  is  mentioned.  After  Mafor,  a  blank  is  left.  lo  other 
respects  the  speech  is  tolerably  correctly  translatsd. 

{Doddridge s  Notes,  »»-^. 
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We  have  been  more  mmutBand  particular  in  these  events^  in  which  Ziogwi 
and  Canwtock  were  engaged,  than  in  many  othera ;  but  I  trust  the  reader  of 
this  histoiy  will  not  be  displeased  with  such  minuteness  upon  so  important  an 
event ;  especially  as .  no  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  does  the  subject 
justice.  It  was  truly  a  great  event,  both  in  respect  to  the  parties  engaged, 
and  the  conseouences  necessarily  growing  out  of  it,  and  it  has  been  pasoed 
over  too  slightly  by  historians. 

In  respect  to  the  speech  of  Logans  it  would  be  highly  granting  if  a  lew 
matters  connected  with  it  could  l^  settled ;  but  whether  they  ever  will,  time 
only  can  determine.  From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Barton,  *  before  cited,  we 
are  led  to  expect  that  he  had  other  documents  than  those  he  at  that  thne 

Eublished,  gomg  to  show  that  Creuqt  was  not  the  murderer  of  2^gcm'«  family, 
ut  he  never  published  them,  as  I  can  learn,  and  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture 
upon  such  as  we  have.  Another  author,  f  upon  the  authority  of  an  officer 
who  was  at  the  time  with  Lord  Dunmort,  states  that  he  heard  nothing  of 
LogarCa  charging  Crtsap  with  the  muonder  of  his  kindred  durinr  the  whole 
campaign,  nor  until  a  long  time  after.  That  it  was  not  publicly  talked  c^ 
among  the  officers  is  in  no  wise  strange,  as  Crcaap  himself  was  one  of  them ; 
therefore,  that  this  is  evidence  that  no  such  charge  was  made  by  Logan,  we 
think  unworthy  consideration. 

Among  other  proofs,  that  the  chief  guUt  lay  upon  the  head  of  Cruap  of 
bringing  about  a  bloody  war,  since  well  known  by  his  name,  Judge  Amet  of 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jtffermm,  2  March,  1799,  that  he  was,  lie 
thought,  able  to  give  him  more  particulars  of  that  affiihr  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  person ;  that,  in  1774,  while  at  the  house  of  Ck>lonel  Fresfon,  m  Fiu- 
castle  county,  Va.,  there  arrived  an  express,  calling  upon  him  to  order  out 
the  militia,  ^  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  residing  low  down  on  tftie 
north  fork  of  Holston  River.  The  express  brought  with  him  a  war  clnb, 
and  a  note  tied  to  it,  which  was  left  at  the  house  of  one  RaherUon,  whose 
family  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  gave  rise  ibr  the  application  to 
Colonel  PregUm.^  Here  follows  the  letter  or  note,  of  which  Mr.  bme$  then 
made  a  copy,  in  his  memorandum-book : — 


*[€kqftam  Cresap,  ffhat  did  yoa  kUlmy  peopk  on  YeUow  CmA  for9  7%e 
vddtej^eopU  kUled  my  kin  at  Conealoga^t  a  grttd  tohile  ago ;  and  lUmigld  noAf 
mf  oj  that  Butyom  HBed  mg  kin  ogotn,  on  YeOow  Chseir,  and  took  my  couam 
pnoorur.  Tlien  I  ikougkt  I  must  kw  too;  and  I  have  heon  three  timits  to  tMV 
rinee ;  but  the  huHana  are  not  angru;  ordy  myee^y 

It  was  signed,  ^Oofjiam  Johjv  Looak." 

Not  long  after  these  times  of  calamities,  which  we  have  recorded  in .  the 
life  of  Logan,  be  was  cruelly  murdered,  as  he  was  on  his  way  home  from 
Detroit.  For  a  time  previous  to  his  death,  ^he  gave  himself  up  to  intoxica- 
tion, whirh  in  a  short  time  nearly  oUiterated  all  marks  of  the  great  man ! 

The  fate  of  Comeloek  is  equally  deptcnable,  although  in  the  contemplation 
of  which,  his  character  does  not  suffer,  as  does  tbit  of  Ijogan.  He  was 
eruellv  murdered  by  some  white  soldiers,  while  a  hostage  among  them. 
And  there  is  as  much,  nay,  far  more,  to  oarrv  down  his  remembrance  to  pos- 
terity^  as  th»t  of  the  tragksaJ  death  of  AtMnedes.  He  was  not  murdered 
while*  actually  drawing  geometrieal' figures  upon  the  ground,  but,  while  he 
WHS  explataingthe  geography  of  hie  country  by  drawings  upon  the  floor,  an 
alarm  was  given,  which,  m  a  few. minutes  after,  eventuated  in  his  death. 
We  will  now  go  into  an  explanation  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  murder 
of  Comatock*  It  is  well  known  that  the  war  of  the  revolution  had  involved 
^1,  or  neariy  all,  of  the  Indians  in  dreadfhl  calamities.  In  consequence  of 
miirders  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  fit>ntier8  of  Virginia,  several  com- 

Enies  marched  to  Point  Pleasant,  where  there  had  been  a  ^rt  since  the 
ttle  there  in  1774    Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  nordi-west^  except  the  Shaw- 
anees,  were  determined  to  fight  against  the  Americana.    Cornaiodt  wished 

*  Med.  and  Phyt,  Jour,  part  ii.  p.  162.  f  WWitn.  Ckaomtko,  ASk 

t  AUndiog,  I  suppoM,  to  the  matMcie  of  the  Coaeitoga  Indkaiia  1361- 
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to  preserve  peace,  and  therefore,  as  the  only  means  in  Jiis  power,  as  he  had 
used  his  powerful  eloquence  in  vain,  resolved  to  )uy  the  state  of  ailairs  be- 
fore the  Americans,  that  they  might  avert  the  threatened  storm.  In  the 
spring  of  1777,  he  came  to  the  fort  at  Point  Pleasant,  upon  this  friendly  mis- 
sion, in  company  with  another  chief,  called  Rtd-hawk,  After  explaining  the 
situation  of  things  with  regard  to  the  confederate  tribes,  lie  said,  in  regard 
to  his  own,  the  Shawanese,  ^  ThR  cwrrtni  gets  [with  the  Indians]  ao  strong 
against  the  Jimtricans^  in  conseqxience  of  tkt  agency  of  tht  Brillsk,  thai  they  [the 
Shawanese]  loUl  float  wUh  it,  I/earj  in  spite  of  allmu  exertionsJ"  Upon  this 
uitelligcnce,  tlie  commander  of  the  garrison  thought  proper  to  detain  him 
and  Red-hawk  as  hostages  to  prevent  tne  meditated  calamities.  Wlien  Cap- 
tain Arbuckltf  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  had  notified  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  of  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  what  he  had  done,  forces 
marched  into  that  country.  A  part  of  them  having  arrived,  waited  for  others 
to  join  them  under  General  Hand,  on  whom  these  depended  for  provisioiis. 

Meanwhile  the  officers  held  frequent  conversations  with  Cornstock,  wiio 
took  pleasure  in  giving  them  minute  descriptions  of  his  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  portion  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri*  One  day,  as  he  was 
delineating  a  map  of  it  upon  the  floor,  for  the  gratification  of  those  present,  a 
call  was  heard  on  tiie  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  at  once  recognized 
as  the  voice  of  his  son,  JEUinipsico,  who  had  fought  at  his  side  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Point  Plrasant,  in  1774,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  At  the  request 
of  his  father,  EUinipsico  came  to  the  fort,  wh(  re  they  had  an  affectionate 
meeting.  This  son  had  become  uneasy  at  his  father's  long  absence,  and  had 
at  length  sought  him  out  in  his  exile  here ;  prompted  by  those  feelings  which 
so  much  adorn  human  nature.  The  next  day,  two  men  crossed  the  Kan- 
hawa,  upon  a  hunting  expedition.  As  they  were  returning  to  their  boat  aAer 
their  hunt,  and  near  the  side  of  the  river,  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  In- 
dians, and  one  of  the  two,  named  Gilmore,  was  killed,  but  the  other  escaped. 
A  party  of  Captain  HaWs  men  w(  nt  over  and  brought  in  the  bodv  of  Gilmore  ; 
whereupon  a  cry  was  raised,  ^^  Let  us  go  and  kiU  Su  Indians  in  the  forV^  An 
mfuriated  gang,  with  Captain  Hall  at  their  head,  set  out  with  this  nefarious 
resolution,  and,  against  every  ren;onstrance,  proceeded  to  commit  tiie  deed 
of  blood.  With  their  guus  cocked,  they  swore  death  to  any  who  should  op- 
pose them.  In  the  mean  time,  some  ran  to  apprize  the  devoted  chiefs  of 
their  danger.  As  the  murderers  approached,  Ellinipsico  discovered  agita- 
tion, which  when  Comjitock  saw,  he  said,  ^*  My  son^  the  Great  Spirit  has  seen 
fU  that  we  should  die  together,  and  has  sent  you  to  that  end.  It  is  his  taill,  and 
let  us  submit.^  The  murderers  had  now  arrived,  and  the  old  chief  turned 
around  and  met  them.  They  shot  him  through  with  seven  bullets.  lie  fell, 
and  dierl  without  a  struggle ! 

Ellinipsico,  though  having  at  first  appeared  disturbed,  met  his  death  with 
ffroat  composure.  H(>  was  shot  upon  the  seat  oh  which  he  was  sitting  when 
his  fate  was  first  dL^losed  to  him. 

Red'hawk  was  a  voung  Delaware  chief^  and,  like  EUimpsico,  had  fought 
under  Cornstock.  ife  died  with  less  fortitude :  having  tried  to  secrete  himself, 
he  was  soon  discovered  and  slain.  Another  Indian,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned,  was  mangled  and  murdered  in  the  most  barliarous  manner. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  tlmt  this  was  all  that  was  effected  by  tlie  expedition, 
and  the  forces  soon  ailer  returned  home. 

Few,  if  any,  chiefs  in  history  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  higher  commenda- 
tion than  CornsiocL  Mr.  Withtrs,  a  writer  on  Indian  affiurs,*  speaks  as  follows 
of  him: 

^  Thus  perished  the  mighty  Cornstalk,  sachem  of  the  Shawanees,  and  kinc 
of  the  northern  confederacy,  in  1774, — a  chief  remarkable  for  many  irreat  and 
good  qualities.  He  was  disposed  to  be  at  all  times  tde  friend  of  white  men, 
as  ho  ever  was  th3  advocate  of  hononible  peace.  But  when  his  country^a 
wrongs  <  called  aloud  for  battlV  he  became  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  and  made 
her  oppressors  feel  the  weight  of  his  uplifted  arm."  "  His  noble  bearing— ^ 
bis  generous  and  disinterested  attachment  to  the  colonics,  when  the  thunder 

•  In  Us  "  Chrorsklei;'  mwwkfU'tswttiaiy  u>rtiiiark,wriaoD  with  candor  and  jodgmeat. 
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of  British  cannon  was  reyerberating  through  the  land — ^his  anxiety  to  preaerre 
the  frontier  of  Virffiuia  from  desolation  and  death,  (the  object  of  hia  visit  to 
Point  Pleasant,)  all  conspired  to  win  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  oth- 
ers ;  while  the  untimely  and  perfidious  manner  of  his  death,  caused  a  deep 
and  lasting  re<;ret  to  pervade  the  bosoms  even  of  those  who  were  enemies  to 
his  nation ;  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of  all  towards  his  inhuman  and 
barbarous  murderers." 

Coionpl  ffilson,  present  at  the  interview  between  the  chiefs  and  GovenHjr 
Dunmore  in  1774,  thus  speaks  of  ComMock: — "When  he  arose,  he  was  in  no 
wise  confused  or  daunted,  but  spoke  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  without 
stammering  or  repetition,  and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  His  looks,  while  ad- 
dressing Dunmort,  were  truly  grand  and  majestic ;  yet  graceful  and  attractive. 
I  have  heard  the  first  orators  in  Virginia, — Patrick  Henry  and  Ridutrd  Henry 
Lee, — but  never  have  I  heard  one  whose  powers  of  delivery  surpassed  those 
of  Conistalk.'" 

Ten  years  after  the  bloody  affair  above  related,  an  able  writer  •  upon  those 
dmc's  says,  "The  blood  of  the  great  Cornstock  and  of  his  gallant  son  was 
mingled  with  the  dust,  but  their  memory  is  not  lost  in  oblivion."  But  how 
few  at  this  day  know  of  his  fate,  or  even  that  such  a  chief  ever  existed !  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  persons  would  be  indignant,  were  we  lo  suppose 
them  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  monster  Pizarro. 

We  near  of  one  Qon  who  survived  ComHocky  who  was  conspicuous  in  some 
early  events  of  the  revolution.  He  was  a  chief,  and  known  among  the  whites 
by  the  name  of  the  Wolf.  He  was  a  hostage,  with  three  others,  at  WiUiams- 
burglj,  when  Govenior  Dunmore  fled  on  board  a  man-of-war  to  escape  the 
fury  of  the  revolutionists.  After  the  governor  had  got  off,  he  sent  for  the 
Indians  to  come  to  him,  which  they  did.  He  then  explained  to  them  the 
reason  of  his  flight,  and  directed  them  to  fly  also,  or  the^  would  surely  ht 
murdered  the  next  day.  They  fled  into  the  woods,  and  owing  to  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  lost  one  of  their  companions,  and  the  ffolf  and  another  soon 
afler  returned  to  Williamsburgh,  and  were  well  received  by  the  inhabitact& 
The  object  of  the  governor  was  very  obvious. 

As  great  a  warrior,  perhaps,  as  any  who  have  lived  among  the  nations  of  the 
west,  we  shall  in  the  next  {ilace  proceed  to  give  an  account  of    This  was 

PONTIAK,  a  chief  of  the  Ottoway  nation,  whose  fame,  in  his  time,  was  not 
alone  confined  to  his  own  continent ;  but  the  gazettes  of  Europe  spread  it  also. 

One  who  knew  this  chief,  and  the  tribes  over  whom  he  had  sway,  thus 
speaks  of  them  in  1765 : — "  The  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  generally  at  peace 
with  one  another,  having  a  wide  extended  and  fruitful  country  in  their 
possession.  They  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  empire,  and  the  emperor  is 
elected  from  tlie  eldest  tribe,  which  is  the  Ottawawas,  some  of  whom  inhabit 
near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  but  are  mostly  further  westward,  towards  the  Missis- 
sippi. Povieack  is  tbeir  present  king  or  emperor,  who  has  certainly  the  largest 
eni(;ire  and  greatest  authority  of  any  Indian  chief  that  has  appeared  on  the 
continent  since  our  acquaintance  with  it.  He  puts  on  an  air  of  majesty  and 
princely  grandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and  revered  by  his  subjects."  f 

In  1700,  Major  Rogers  marched  into  his  country,  in  fulfilling  his  orders  of 
displacing  the  French,  afler  the  fall  of  QuebecJ  '  Apprized  of  his  approach, 
Portiak  pent  ambassadors  to  inform  him  that  their  chief  was  not  far  oflT,  and 
desired  him  to  halt  until  he  could  see  him  "with  his  own  eyes,"  and  to  in- 
form him  that  he  was  tiie  king  and  lord  of  the  country. 

PontM  soon  met  the  English  oflScer,  and  demanded  his  business  into  his 
counti7,  and  how  it  came  alK)Ut  that  he  dared  enter  it  without  his  permission 
W^hen  tlie  colonel  told  him  he  had  no  design  against  the  Indians,  and  only 
wished  to  remove  the  French,  their  common  enemy,  and  cause  of  all  their 
trouble,  delivering  him  at  the  same  time  several  befts  of  wampum,  PonHak 
replied,  "I  stand  in  the  path  you  travel  in,  until  to-morrow  morning,"  and 
gave  him  a  belt  This  communication  was  understood,  and  "  was  as  much 
us  to  say,"  says  the  actor,  "I  must  not  march  further  without  his  leave.** 

*  In  Carey's  Museum,  W.  140.        ^     ^  t  Rogtn^M  Account  of  North  Apterica,  240L 

t  ii^tbeis  is  an  AlgooqwA  wofd,  gigniiying  a  8ir»t»    Chmrievoix, 
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The  colonel  continues :  ^  When  he  departed  for  the  night,  he  inquired  whether 
I  wanted  any  thing  that  his  country  afforded,  and  [if  I  did]  he  would  send 
his  warriors  to  fetch  it  I  assured  him  that  any  provisions  they  brought 
should  be  paid  for ;  and  the  next  day  we  were  supphed  by  them  with  eeveral 
bags  of  parched  corn,  and  some  other  necessaries.  At  our  second  meeting, 
he  gave  me  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  both  of  us  by  turns  smoked  with  it ;  and 
he  assiu'ed  me  he  had  made  peace  with  nie  and  my  detachment ;  that  1  might 
pass  through  his  country  unmolested,  and  relieve  the  French  garrison ;  and 
that  he  would  protect  me  and  my  party  from  any  iui^lts  that  might  be  ofl^red 
or  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  friendship,  he  sent  100 
waiTiors  to  protect  and  assist  us  in  driving  100  fat  cattle,  which  we  had 
brought  for  the  use  of  the  detachment  from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of  Presque- 
Isle.  He  likewise  sent  to  the  several  Indian  towns  on  the  soutli  feide 
and  west  end  of  Lake  £rie,  to  inform  them  that  I  bad  his  consent  to  come  into 
the  country.  He  attended  me  constantly  alter  this  interview  till  1  arrived  at 
Detroit,  an(l  while  I  remained  in  the  country,  and  was  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  detachment  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  who  had  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  strait,  with  an  intentto  cut  us  off  I  had  several  conferences  with 
him,  in  which  he  discovered  great  strength  of  judgment,  and  a  thirst  afler 
knowledge." 

This  same  officer  observes,  that  he  discovered  much  curiosity  at  their  equi- 
page, and  wished  to  know  how  their  clothes  were  made,  and  to  learn  thei: 
mode  of  war.  He  expressed  a  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England, 
though  not  as  his  superior,  but  as  liis  uncle,  wliich  he  would  acknowledge, 
as  he  was  able,  in  furs.  England  was  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  oiten 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  it.  He  to|d  Colonel  Rogers  that,  if  he  would  conduct 
him  there,  he  would  give  him  a  part  of  his  country. 

He  was  willing  to  grant  the  English  favors,  and  allow  them  to  settle  in 
his  dominions,  but  not  unless  he  could  be  viewed  as  sovereign ;  and  he  gave 
them  to  understand,  that,  unless  they  conducted  themselves  agreeably  to  his 
wishes,  **he  would  shut  up  the  way,"  and  keep  them  out  Hence  it  is  fair, 
within  the  scope  of  the  most  reasonable  conjecture,  to  conclude,  tiiat  his  final 
disaffection  to  the  English  was  owing  to  their  haughty  carriage,  and  maltreat- 
ment of  him  and  his  people. 

The  principal  scenes  of  his  prowess  were  at  Michilimakinak  and  Detroit 
.  The  French  finally  gave  up  possession  in  Canada,  in  1760 ;  but  many  of  the 
Indian  nations  who  had  become  attached  to  them  were  taught,  at  the  same 
time,  to  iiate  the  English.  Pontiak  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  enmity,  al- 
though, until  he  had  united  the  strength  of  mRuy  tribes  to  his,  he  showed 
great  kindness  and  friendship  towards  them.  The  Miamis,  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
was,  Wyandots,  Pottowatomies,  IVIissi&sagas,  Shawanese,  Ottagamies,  and 
Winnebagoes,  constituted  his  power,  as,  in  after-time,  they  did  that  of  Te- 
eumaeh. 

There  was  more  system  employed  by  this  distinguished  man  than,  perhaps, 
by  any  other  of  his  countrymen  upon  any  similar  undertaking,  not  excepting 
even  Metacomd  or  Tecumgdu  In  his  war  of  17611,  which  i^  justly  denominated 
^  Pontiac's  war,"  he  appointed  a  commissary,  and  began  to  make  and  issue 
bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  carefully  redeemed.  He  made  bis 
bills  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  was  drawn  the  figure  of  tlie  commodity  he 
wanted  for  it  The  shape  of  an  otter  was  drawn  under  that  of  the  article 
wanted,  and  an  otter  was  the  insignia  or  arms  of  his  nation.  He  had  also, 
with  great  sagacity,  urged  upon  his  people  the  necessity  of  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  European  commodities,  to  have  no  intercourse  with  any  whiter 
and  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  ancient  modes  of  procuring  sustenance.* 

Major  Gladwin  held  possession  of  Detroit  in  1763.  Having  been  despatched 
thither  by  General  Amherst,  he  had  been  informed  by  commissioners  who  had 
been  exploring  the  country,  that  hostile  feelings  were  manifested  amon^  the 
Indians,  and  he  sent  men  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  fact,  who,  on  their  re- 
turn, dissipated  all  fears. 

"  In  1763,"  says  Major  Rogers,  **  when  I  went  to  throw  provisions  into  the 

*  Roger^4  Concise  Account  qf  North  America^  !M4. 
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ffarrison  at  Detroit,  I  sent  this  Indian  a  bottle  of  brandy  b;^  a  Frenchniaii. 
His  counsellors  advised  him  not  to  taste  ir,  insinuating  tliat  it  was  poisoDed, 
and  sent  with  a  design  to  kill  Iiim ;  but  PonUack,  with  a  nobleness  of  niiod, 
laughed  at  their  suspicions,  saying  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  kiii  Aim,  who 
had  so  lately  saved  my  life."  • 

Hevenil  traders  had  brousrht  news  to  the  fort  at  Michilimakiuak,  that  the 
Indians  were  hostile  to  the  English.  Major  Ethaington  conunonded  the  gar- 
rison, and  would  believe  nothing  of  it.  A  VLr.lDucharme  communicated 
tlie  inlbruKition  to  the  major,  who  was  much  displea^d  at  it,  "and  threattned 
to  8(^11(1  the  next  [)erson  who  should  bring  a  story  of  the  same  kind  a  prisoner 

to  DetroiL^'t 

The  garrison,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  90  men,  besides  two  subalterns  and 
the  commander-in-chief.  There  were  also  at  the  fort  four  English  nierchanta. 
Little  re^rard  was  paid  to  tlie  assembling  of  sundry  bands  of  Indians,  as  they 
ap])eared  Iriendly ;  but  when  nearly  400  of  them  were  scattered  up  and  down 
throughout  the  place,  "I  took  the  liberty,"  says  Mr.  Henry,  "of  observing  to 
Major  Ktherins^on,  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  confidence  ought  to  be  placed 
in  them  ;  in  retuni,  the  major  only  rallied  me  on  my  timidity." 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  the  king's  birth  day,  the  Indians  Ix^gan,  as  if  to  amuse 
themselves,  to  play  at  a  favorite  game  of  ball,  which  they  called  haggatitcayy 
which  is  thus  descril>ed  by  Mr.  Henry: — "It  is  played  with  a  bat  tuid  ball, 
the  Imt  Ixring  about  four  feet  in  length,  curved,  and  terminated  in  a  sort  of 
racket.  Two  ])os:s  are  placed  in  the  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  as  a  mile  or  more.  Each  party  has  its  post,  and  the  game  con- 
sists in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the  post  of  the  adverstuy.  The  ball,  at  the 
beginning,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  tlie  course,  and  each  party  endeavors  as 
well  to  throw  the  l3all  out  of  the  direction  of  its  own  post,  as  into  that  of  the 
adversary's.  This  farce  drew  many  off  their  guard,  and  some  of  the  garrison 
went  out  to  witness  the  sport. 

"  The  game  of  baggati way,  (he  continues,)  as  from  the  description  above 
will  have  been  perceived,  is  necessarily  attended  with  much  noise  and  vio- 
lence. In  the  ardor  of  contest,  the  bafl,  as  has  been  suggested,  if  it  cannot 
be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it  can  be 
diverted  from  tliat  designed  by  the  adversary.  At  such  a  moment,  therefore, 
nothing  could  be  less  liable  to  excite  prcmatiu^  alarm,  than  that  the  ball  should 
be  tossod  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  nor  that,  having  fallen  there,  it  sliould 
be  followed,  on  the  instant,  by  all  engaged  in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  party 
as  the  (ithcr,  all  eager,  all  striving,  all  shouting,  all  in  the  unrestrained  pursuit 
of  a  rude  atldetic  exercise."  And  this  was  their  plan,  while  in  the  height  of 
their  game,  to  throw  their  ball  within  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  and  then  all  to 
rush  in,  and,  rn  the  midst  of  tlieir  hubbub,  to  mivder  the  garrison ;  and  it 
Bucceedrd  to  their  wishes.  They  struck  tlie  ball  over  the  stockade,  as  if  bv 
accident,  and  repeated  it  several  times,  running  in  and  out  of  the  fort  with  au 
freedom,  "to  make  the  deception  more  complete  ;"|  and  then,  rushing  in  in 
every  direction,  took  possession  of  the  place  without  the  least  resistance. 

They  miuxlered  the  soldiers,  until  their  numbers  were  so  diminished,  that 
they  apprehended  nothing  from  their  resistance ;  many  of  whom  were  ran- 
somed at  Montreal  afterwards,  at  a  great  price.  Seventy  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  other  twenty  reserved  for  slaves.  A  few  days  after,  a  boat  from 
Montreal,  without  knowing  what  had  happened,  came  ashore  with  English 
passengers,  who  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Poniiak  was  not  per- 
sonally concerned  in  this  affair,  but  it  was  a  part  of  his  design,  and,  there- 
fore, is  very  properly  here  related.  A  chief  named  Menduffchna  was  the 
commander  hi  that  anair.  § 

It  was  only  15  days  from  the  time  the  first  blow  waa  stnick,  before  Pontiak 
had  taken  possession  of  every  garrison  in  the  west  except  three.    No  less 

*  Tlie  Abbe  Raynal^  whom  wc  followed  in  the  former  editions,  (not  then  potseMing  Rogtr^9 
owu  account,)  does  not  narrate  ihif  circumstance  failbfully. 

t  Travels  in  Canada,  by  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  from  which  the  following  account  of  tht 
destruction  of  Michilimakinak  is  taken. 

X  Carver'*  Travels,  19,  SO.  edit  8va  Load.  1784.  %  Henry'i  Travels,  ut  npm. 
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than  10  were,  in  this  eihort  space,  reduced.  Detroit  alone  remained  in  that 
distant  region,  and,  as  will  prctseutly  be  seen,  this  was  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  Uie  most  awful  precipice  of  which  the  imagination  can  conceive. 
The  names  of  those  cuptured  at  this  time  were  Le  Bo^uf,  Venango, 
Presq'Isle,  on  or  near  Lake  Erie ;  La  Bay,*  upon  Lake  Michigan ;  St  Joseph's, 
upon  the  river  of  that  name :  Miamis,  upon  the  Miami  River :  Ouachtanon, 
upon  the  Ounbache ;  Sandusky,  upon  Lake  Juuuudat ;  and  Michilimakinak.f 

Tiie  garrison  at  Detroit  was  closely  besieged  by  Pontiac,  iu  person,  before 
the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Michiliuiakiuak  arrived  there.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  about  300  men,  and  when  Poniuic  came  with  his  wan'iors, 
although  in  great  numbers,  they  were  so  intermixed  witli  women  and  children, 
and  brought  so  many  commodities  for  trad  t,  that  no  suspicion  was  excited, 
either  in  the  mind  of  Major  Gladwin,  or  tlie  inhabitants.  He  encamped  a 
little  distance  Irom  the  Ibrt,  and  sent  to  the  major  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
come  to  trade,  and,  prepai*atory  thereto,  wished  to  hold  a  talk  with  him  for 
the  purpose  of  '*  brigliteniug  tne  chain  of  j>eace  "  between  the  English  and 
his  people.  No  suspicion  was  yet  entertamed,  and  the  major  readily  con- 
sented, and  the  next  morning  was  fixed  upon  for  tlie  council. 

The  same  evening,  a  circumstance  transpired  which  saved  the  garrison 
from  a  dreadful  massacre.  An  Indian  woman,  who  had  made  a  pair  of 
moccasins  fur  Major  GlaJwirij  out  of  a  curious  elk  skin,  brought  them  to  him, 
and  returned  the  remainder  of  the  skiu.  Being  much  pietised  with  tliem, 
the  major  wished  her  to  take  the  skin  and  make  another  pair,  as  he  had  con- 
cluded to  give  tlie  others  to  a  friend,  and  what  was  \e(i  to  make  into  shoes 
for  herselil  She  was  then  paid  for  her  work,  and .  dismissed.  But  when 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  ,fort  was  clear  of  strangers,  and  to 
close  the  gates  ibr  the  night,  went  upon  their  duty,  this  woman  was  found 
loitering  in  the  ai'ea,  and,  being  asked  what  she  wanted,  made  no  reply. 
The  major,  being  informed  uf  her  singular  demeanor,  du'ccted  her  to  be  con- 
ducted into  his  presence,  which  being  done,  he  asked  her  why  she  did  not 
dispart  belbre  the  gates  were  shut.  She  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  take  away  the  skin,  aahii  set  so  great  a  value  upon  it 
This  answer  was  delivered  in  such  a  manner,  that  tlie  major  was  ratlier  dis- 
satisfied with  it,  and  asked  her  wliy  she  liad  not  made  the  same  objection  on 
taking  it  iu  the  6rst  place.  Tiiis  rather  coufusCil  her,  and  she  said  that  i# 
she  tijok  it  away  now,  she  never  should  be  able  to  ri.turn  it 

It  was  now  evident  tint  she  withheld  something  which  she  wished  to  com- 
municate, but  was  restraiucd  through  lean  But  on  being  assured  by 
Major  Gladwin  that  she  should  not  be  betrayed,  but  should  be  pi  otected  and 
rewarded,  if  the  iniormation  was  valuable,  she  said  that  the  chiefs  who 
werj  to  meat  him  in  council  the  next  day  had  contrived  to  mtu'der  him,  and 
take  the  garrison,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  deaih.  Each  chief,  she 
said,  would  come  to  the  council,  with  so  much  cut  off  of  his  gun,  tliat  he 
could  cofficoal  it  under  his  blanket ;  that  Pontiac  was  to  give  the  signal, 
while  delivering  his  speech,  which  was,  when  he  should  draw  his  p.'aoe 
belt  of  wampum,  and  present  it  to  the  major  in  a  certain  manner ;  and 
that,  while  the  council  was  sitting,  as  many  of  the  warriors  as  could  shou.d 
assemble  within  the  fort,  armed  in  the  samo  manner,  under  the  pretence  of 
tradiag  with  the  garrison. 

Havmg  •;ot  all  the  inlormation  necessary,  the  woman  was  discharged,  and 
Major  Glidwin  hud  every  precaution  taken  to  put  the  garrison  into  the  best 
pos.sible  Htate  lor  defence.  He  imparted  the  discovery  to  his  men,  and 
instructcd'them  how  to  act  at  the  approaching  council;  at  the  same  time 
sending  tu  all  tlie  traders  in  different  directions  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

l^'he  ih  xt  Uioriiiug  having  arrived^  every  countenance  wore  a  diScrent 
aspect ;  the  hour  of  the  council  was  fast  approa^^hing,  and  the  quick  step 
and  nervous  exercise  iu  every  evo.ution  of  the  soldiers  were  expressive  of 

*  So  railed  by  the  French,  who  built  it,  bivause  it  eIckxI  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay  in  Michi- 
gan, ralii*<i  "  Le  B&iedtvi  Piiaiiu/'  now  Grt^cu  Hay.  Ii  was  taken  bv  the  llleuotiiiuietf :  the 
garrison  (*onsi:itc«l  oi  SO  men.    Sje  Caroer'M  Travels,  2i,  £2. 

4  Bouquets  Ohio  ExpeJiliou,  luL  iii. 
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an  approaching  event,  big  with  their  destiny.  It  was  heightened  in  the  past 
night,  when  a  cry  was  heard  in  the  Indian  encampment  difierent  from  what 
was  usual  on  peace  occasions.  The  garrison  fires  were  extinguished,  and 
every  man  repaired  to  his  post.  But  the  cry  being  heard  no  more,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  was  passed  in  silence. 

The  appointed  hour  of  ten  o'clock  arrived,  and  also  as  punctual  arriTed 
Pontiac  and  his  36  chiefs,  followed  by  a  train  of  warriors.  When  the  stip- 
ulated number  had  entered  tlie  garrison,  the  gates  were  closed.  The  chiefs 
observed  attentively  the  troops  under  arms,  marching  from  place  to  place  ; 
two  columns  nearly  inclosing  the  council  house,  and  both  facing  towards  it. 
On  Pontiac's  entering  it,  he  demanded  of  Major  Gladwin  tlie  cause  of  so 
much  parade,  and  why  his  men  were  under  arms ;  he  said  it  was  an  odd 
manner  of  holding  a  council.  The  major  told  him  it  was  only  to  exercise 
them.  The  Indians  biuig  seated  upon  the  skins  prcjiared  for  them,  Pontiat 
commenced  his  speech,  and  when  ne  came  to  the  signal  of  presenting  the 
belt,  the  governor  and  his  attendants  drawing  their  swords  hali'  out  of  tlieir 
scabbards,  and  the  soldiers  clinching  their  guns  with  firmness,  discovered  to 
the  chiefs,  by  their  peculiar  attitudes,  that  their  plot  was  discovered.  Pontuxe^ 
witli  all  his  bravery,  turned  pale,  and  every  tshief  showed  signs  of  astonish- 
ment To  avoid  an  open  detection,  the  signal  in  passing  the  belt  was  not 
given,  and  Ponh'dc  closed  his  speech,  which  contained  many  professions  of 
respect  and  afTection  to  the  English.  But  when  Major  Gladwin  commenced 
his,  he  did  not  fail  directly  to  reproach  PonHac  with  treachery ;  told  him  he 
coidd  not  do  any  thing  to  insnare  the  English,  and  that  he  knew  his  whole 
diabolical  plan.  PonSac  tried  to  excuse  himself^  and  to  make  Major  Gladwin 
believe  that  he  had  laid  no  plot ;  upon  which  the  major  stepped  to  the  chief 
nearest  himself,  and,  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  exposed  his  short  gun,  which 
completed  their  confusion. 

The  governor,  for  such  was  Major  Gladwin,  ordered  Pontiac  to  leave  the 
fort  immediately,  for  it  would  be  with  difficulty  he  could  restrain  his  men 
from  cutting  him  in  pieces,  should  they  know  the  circumstances.  The  gov- 
ernor was  afterwards  blamed  for  thus  suffering  them  to  withdraw,  without 
retaining  several  of  them  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  behavior  of  the  rest ;  but 
he,  having  passed  his  word  that  they  should  come  and  go  without  hinderance 
%r  restraint,  merited,  perhaps,  less  censure  for  keeping  it,  and  respecting  his 
honor,  than  those  who  reproached  him. 

A  furious  attack  was  the  next  day  made  upon  the  fort  Every  stratagem 
was  resorted  to.  At  one  time  they  filled  a  cart  with  combustibles,  and  run 
it  against  the  pickets,  to  set  them  on  fire.  At  another,  tliey  were  about  to  set 
fire  to  the  church,  by  shooting  fiery  arrows  into  it;  but  religious  scniples 
averted  the  execution, — a  French  priest  telling  Pontiac  that  it  would  call 
down  the  anger  of  God  upon  him.  They  had  frequently,  during  the  siege, 
endeavored  to  cut  down  the  pickets  so  as  to  make  a  breach.  Major  Gladtoin 
ordered  his  men,  at  last,  to  cut  on  the  inside  at  the  same  lime,  and  assist  them. 
This  was  done,  and  when  a  broach  was  made,  there  was  a  rush  upon  the 
ouTside  towards  the  breach,  and  at  the  same  instant^  a  brass  four-pounder, 
which  had  been  levelled  for  the  purpose,  was  shot  off,  which  made  a  dread- 
ful slaughter  among  tliein.  Afler  tnis  they  merely  blockaded  the  fort,  and 
cut  off  its  supplies,  and  the  English  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress^ 
and  for  some  time  subsisted  upon  half  rations. 

There  was  great  difficiUty  in  throwing  succor  into  the  garrison  at  Detroit, 
as  there  was  such  an  extent  of  country  between  it  and  the  other  most  west- 
ern jiosts,  in  possession  of  the  English.  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara  had  been 
besieg.  d,  and  all  communication  for  a  long  time  cut  off;  the  former  had  been 
reduced  to  gi'eat  extremities,  but  they  were  at  length  relieved  by  Colonel 
Bouquet.  Captain  DalytU  was  at  the  same  time  sent  for  the  n.lief  of  Detroit, 
where  he  arrived  on  29  July,  17(53.*  A  bloody  scene  was  shortly  to  follow. 
Captain  DalveU,  with  247  men,  went  out  of  the  fort  to  surprise  Pontiac  in  his 
camp ;  but  the  wary  chief  had  runners  out,  wh6  gave  him  timely  notice,  and 


*  BouftutM  Expeditioo,  Intiod.  iv. 
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he  met  them  in  an  advantageous  place,  and,  beinff  yastiv  superior  in  numben^ 
and  concealed  behind  a  picket  fence,  near  a  bridge  where  the  Enj^lish  were 
to  pass,  poured  iu  upon  them  a  dreadful  fire.  Many  fell  at  the  nrst  onset, 
but  they  kept  their  order,  and  exerted  themselves  to  regain  the  bridge  they 
had  just  passed.  They  effected  their  purpose,  but  many  fell  in  the  attempt, 
among  whom  was  Captain  DcUyeU,  The  famous  Major  RogerSy  the  second 
in  command,  and  Lieutenant  Bnhm^  with  about  200  others,  recovered  the 
fort.  This  bridge,  where  so  many  brave  men  were  slain,  is  called  to  this  day 
Bloody  Bridge. 

Poniiac  onlered  the  head  of  Captain  Dalydl  to  be  cut  off  and  set  upon  a 
post  Between  eighty  and  a  hundred  dead  bodies  were  counted  upon  the 
bridfife  the  next  morning,  which  entirely  blocked  up  its  passage. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  give  this  account  as  it  is  generally  found  in 
our  histories,  but  bavins  been  put  in  possassion  of  the  official  return  of  Sir 
Jtffery  »^nJiar$tj  minutely  detailing  this  important  affair  of  Bloody  Bridge, 
we  will  lay  it  before  the  reader,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time.  From  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  conunon  report  is  probably  erroneous  in  some  of  its  most 
important  features. 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July,  Captain  DalyeU,  aid-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Amherst^  being  arrived  here  with  the  detachment  sent  under  his  command, 
and  being  fUlly  persuaded  that  PonUac^  the  Indian  chief^  with  his  tribes,  would 
soon  abandon  his  design,  and  retire,  insisted  witli  the  commandant,  that 
they  might  easily  be  surprised  in  their  camp,  totally  routed,  and  driven  out 
of  the  settlement;  and  it  was  thereupon  determined,  that  Captain  DalyeQ 
should  march  out  with  247  men.  Accordingly,  we  marched  about  half  an 
hour  after  two  in  the  morning,  two  deep,  along  the  great  road  by  the  river 
side,  two  boats  up  the  river  along  shore,  with  a  patteraro  in  each,  with  orders 
to  keep  up  with  the  line  of  march,  cover  our  retreat,  and  take  off  our  killed 
and  wounded ;  Lieutenant  jBean,  of  the  Ouetn^a  Independents,  being  ordered, 
with  a  rear  guard,  to  convey  the  dead  and  wounded  to  the  boats.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort,  we  had  orders  to  form  into  platoons,  and,  if 
attacked  in  the  front,  to  fire  by  street-firings.  We  then  aavanced,  and,  in 
about  a  mile  farther,  our  advanced  ffuard,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Broumj 
of  the  55th  regiment,  had  been  fired  upon  so  close  to  the  enemy's  breastworks 
and  cover,  that  the  fire,  being  very  heavy,  not  only  killed  and  wounded  some 
of  his  party,  but  reached  the  main  bodv,  which  put  the  whole  into  a  little 
confusion ;  but  they  soon  recovered  tneir  order,  and  gave  the  enem^,  or 
rather  their  works,  it  boing  ver}'  dark,  a  discharge  or  two  from  the  front, 
commanded  by  Captain  Gray.  At  the  same  time,  the  rear,  commanded  by 
Captain  Chrani,  were  fired  upon  from  a  house,  and  some  fences  about  twenty 
yards  on  his  lefl ;  on  which  he  ordered  his  own  and  Captain  Hopkinis  com- 
panies to  face  to  tlie  Icfl,  and  give  a  full  fire  that  way.  After  which,  it 
appearing  that  the  enemy  gave  way  every  where,  Captain  DalyeU  sent 
orders  to  Captain  GmrU,  to  take  possession  of  the  above-said  houses  and 
fences ;  which  he  immediately  did ;  and  found  in  one  of  the  said  houses  two 
men,  who  told  him,  the  enemy  had  been  there  long,  and  were  well  apprized 
of  our  design.  Captain  Grant  then  asked  them  the  numbers ;  they  said, 
above  300 ;  and  that  they  intended,  as  soon  as  they  had  attacked  us  in  the 
front,  to  get  between  us  and  the  fort ;  which  Captain  Grant  told  Captain  Dal- 
uetl,  who  came  to  him  when  the  firing  was  over.  And  in  about  an  hour  after, 
ne  came  to  him  again,  and  told  Captain  Grant  he  AVas  to  retire,  and  ordert?d 
him  to  march  in  the  front,  and  post  himself  in  an  orchard.  He  then  march- 
ed, and  about  half  a  mile  farther  on  his  ratreat,  he  had  some  shots  fired  on 
his  flank ;  but  got  possession  of  the  orchard,  which  was  well  iisnced ;  and 
jus:  as  he  got  th're,  he  heard  a  Warm  firing  in  the  rear,  having,  at  the  stinie 
time,  a  firing  on  his  own  post,  from  the  fences  and  corn-fields  beTiind  it.  Li  u- 
t.uiarit  M'DougaL,  who  nried  as  adjutant  to  the  detachment,  came  up  to  him, 
(Captain  Grant,)  and  told  him,  that  Captain  DalyeU  was  kili^-d,  and  Captain 
Gray  very  much  wonndod,  in  making  a  push  on  the  en  my,  and  forcing  iliem 
out  of  a  strong  breastwork  of  cO!*d-wood,  and  an  intrenchment  which  they  had 
taken  possession  of;  and  that  the  co.timand  then  devolved  uiion  him.  Liju* 
tenant  Bean  immcdLitely  came  up,  and  told  him,  that  Captain  iZbsgerv  bad 
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desired  bim  to  tell  Captaio  Grant,  that  he  had  taken  posseasion  of  a  houses 
aud  timt  he  had  better  retire  with  what  nu miners  he  had,  as  he  (Captain  Rogers) 
could  out  get  off  without  the  boats  to  cover  him,  he  being  hard  pushed  by  the 
enemy  from  the  euclosures  behind  him,  some  of  which  scoured  the  road 
tlirough  which  he  must  retire.    Captain  Grant  then  sent  Ensign  Pmdi,  with 
20  men,  l>ack  to  attack  a  part  of  the  eiiemv  which  annoyed  his  own  post  a 
little,  aud  galled  those  that  were  joining  bun,  from  the  place  where  Captain 
Dalyell  was  killed,  and  Captain  Gray^  Lieutenants  Brown  aud  Lukc^  were 
wounded ;  which  Ensign  Pauli  did,  and  killed  some  of  the  enemy  in  their 
flight    Captain  Grant,  at  tlie  same  time,  detached  all  the  men  he  could  set, 
9nd  took  possession  of  the  enclosures,  bams,  fences,  &.c.  leading  from  bis 
own  post  to  the  fort,  which  |X)sts  he  reinforced  wich  the  officers  aud  men,  as 
they  came  up.  Thiuking  the  retreat  then  secured,  he  sent  back  to  Captain  Ri^- 
ers,  desiring  he  would  come  off;  that  the  retreat  was  quite  secured,  aud  the 
di^ereut  parties  ordered  to  cover  one  another  successively,  until  the  whole  bad 
joined  ;  but  Captain  Rogers  not  finding  it  right  to  risk  the  loss  of  more  men,  he 
chose  to  wait  lor  the  artued  boats,  one  of  which  ap|>eared  soon,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Brehm,  whom  Captain  Grant  had  directed  to  go  and  cover  Captain 
Rogers^ 3  retreat,  who  was  in  the  next  house.    Lieutenant  Brehm  accordingfy 
weut,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  enemy.    Lieutenant  AhboUj  with  the 
other  boat,  wanting  ammunition,  weut  down  with  Captain  Gray.     Lieuten- 
ant Brown  and  some  wounded  men  returned  also,  which  Captain  Grant  sup- 
poses the  enemy  seeing,  did  not  wait  her  arrival,  but  retired  on  Lieutenant 
BrehnCs  firing,  and  gave  Captain  Rogirs,  with  the  rear,  an  opportunity  to 
come  off:  so  that  the  whole  irom  the  different  posts  joined  without  any  con- 
fusion, and  marclied  to  the  fort  in  good  order,  covered  by  the  armed  boats 
on  the  water  side,  and  by  our  own  parties  on  the  country  side,  in  .view  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  all  joined,  and  were  much  stronger  than  at  the  beginning  <^ 
the  affair,  as  was  afterwards  told  us  by  some  prisoners  that  made  tlwir  escape ; 
many  having  joined  them  from  the  other  side  the  river,  and  other  places. 
The  whole  arrived  at  the  fort  about  ei^ht  o'clock,  commanded  by  Captain 
Grant,  whose  able  and  skilful  retreat  is  highly  commended. 

** Return  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  several  detachments  near  the  Detroit, 
July  31, 176a 

^  Of  the  55^  iZegimeia:— 1  Sergeant,  13  rank  and  file,  hiRed;  1  captain,  2 
lieutenants,  1  drummer,  28  rank  aud  file,  wounded, 

^  Of  the  Royal  JhnerUans: — 1  rank  and  file,  killed;  1  rank  and  file  toounded^ 
*^  Of  the  mk  Regiment :— 2  rank  and  file  killed;  3  rank  and  file  woundeL 
^  Of  the  (^tuen^s  Rangers: — 2  rank  and  file  killed ;  1  rank  and  file  toounded. 
*^  J^ames  of  the  qjjboers : — 55th  Regiment :  Captain  Gray,  Lieutenant  Luke^  and 
Lieutenant  Brown,  woimded. 
**  N.  B. — Captain  DalyeU,  killed,  not  included  in  the  above." 
Hence  it  appears  that  but  19  were  killed  and  42  wounded  in  the  celebrated 
<*  Battle  of  Ddtroit,"  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  return  was  uiade  out 
liefbre  the  exact  state  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it  was  ascertained.    It  is  evi- 
dent diat  Captain  Dalyell  was  found  to  be  among  the  killed  aAer  tlie  return 
.was  finished,  or  nearly  so.    It  is. unnecessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  re- 
turns were  often  made  more  fiivorable  than  strict  scrutiny  would  warrant, 
from  obvious  motives. 

About  this  time  several  small  ▼essels  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pontiac,  which 
Avere  destined  to  supply  the  ^[arrison,  and  the  men  were  cruelly  treated. 
The  garrison  was  in  great  straits,  both  from  the  heavy  loss  of  men,  as  weU 
as  irom  want  of  provUiions  and  continual  watching,  in  this  time  of  de  pon- 
Iteocy,  there  airived  near  the  fort  a  schooner,  which  brought  them  supplies 
•of  provisions,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  landed  without  PoiUiac*s 
•teowh  dge,  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  schooner :  a  detachment 
jnade  the  atteinpt,  and,  to  save  herBelf,  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  tack  short 
'about,  and  proneed  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Indians  followed  her  in 
icaooes,  and,  by  continually  firing  into  her,  killed  almost  every  man,  and  at 
tlangth  boarded  her.  As  they  were  clindung  up  the  sides  and  shrouds  in 
-e^fery  quarter,  the  captain,  having  detprmined  not  to  fall  into  their  han^s  alive, 
wardered  the  gunner  to  set  fire  to  the  magazine,  and  Mow  all  ui>  tt\a*^thi>^ 
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This  was  heard  by  a  Huron  chief,  who  understood  enough  English  to  know 
what  was  going  forward,  and  instantly  communicated  it  to  his  followers. 
They  disengaged  themselves  from  the  vessel  as  fast  as  possible,  and  fled  from 
her  m  a  great  fright,  at  considerable  distance.  Meantime  the  crew  took  the 
advantage  of  a  wind,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  fort.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  vessel, 
the  Indians  discovered  extreme  temerity,  often  coming  so  close  to  the  schooner 
as  to  be  severely  burned  by  the  discharge  of  her  guns. 

This  vessel  had  been  sent  from  Niagara,  and  was  manned  with  18  men,  12 
of  whom  were  Mohawk  Indians.  They  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  3  Septem- 
ber; and  thus  was  the  garrison  saved  n'om  certain  destruction.  So  sensible 
was  Major  Gladwin  and  his  officers  of  their  escape  from  a  dreadful  fate  by  the 
bravery  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel,  that  they  caused  silver  medals  to  be  struck 
and  ])re8ented  to  each  descriptive  of  the  event* 

Many  other  circumstances  are  related  of  this  famous  siege,  but  it  is  believed 
the  preceding  are  all  that  are  well  authenticated. 

Pontiac  having  invested  Detroit  now  for  about  twelve  months,  and  the 
news  of  his  operations  having  been  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  extensive  preparations  were  made  to  put  down  the  Indian  power. 
Aware  of  the  movements  of  Genera]  Bradstred^  who  was  proceeding  for  De- 
troit with  an  army  of  3000  men,  he  save  up,  and  sued  for  peace,  which  was 
p[ranted  him,  and  his  warriors  retired  to  their  him  ting-grounds.  By  some  it 
IS  reported  that  he  was  killed,  with  many  others  ot  his  chief  men,  by  the 
loways,  in  the  year  1779,  in  a  war  which  at  that  time  raged  between  the 
Ottowas  and  that  nation.  It  is  also  said  that  he  had  a  son  named  Sheqana- 
BT,  who  was  also  a  distinguished  chief,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
revenged  his  murder  by  the  destruction  of  almost  the  entire  nation  of  the 
loways.  When  the  revolution  commenced,  the  Americans  sent  messages  to 
Pontiac  to  meet  them  in  council.  He  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  prevented 
from  time  to  time  by  Governor  HmnHtan  of  Detroit  He  seems  now  to  have 
laid  aside  all  resentment  against  the  English,  and  became  their  friend ;  and 
to  reward  his  attachment,  the  government  granted  him  a  liberal  pension.  It 
has  also  been  reported  that  he  became  suspected  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and 
as  he  was  going  to  hold  a  council  among  tne  Indians  in  Illinois,  as  an  a^nt 
for  the  English,  a  spy  attended  him  to  observe  his  conduct ;  ^d  that,  m  a 
speech,  he  betrayed  the  English,  and  discovered  his  former  enmity  against 
them.  When  he  had  finished,  the  Indian  who  had  accompanied  him« 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast,  and  thus  ended  the  days  of  a  chief  who  has 
been  renowned  for  singular  sagaci^,  daring  courage,  great  spirit  of  command, 
and  indeed  numerous  other  qualities,  found  only  in  those  bom  with  such 
elementary  organizations  as  produce  them  by  their  peculiar  school  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

•  Hdlmu'9  Annals,  u.  ISl 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Captain  Pipe — Situation  of  affairs  on  the  frontiers  at  tkeperiod  of  tke  revolutwn — Sad 
condition  of  the  Moravian  iadians  at  this  period — Ualf-kivg  engages  to  take  tkem 
to  Canada — His  speech  to  them — They  remonstrate — Half -King  inrlines  not  to  tmth- 
lest  them,  but  Captain  Pipe's  counsei  jirevails,  and  they  are  seized — Pipe's  cmduet 
thereupon — Missionaries  taken  to  Detroit  and  examined — Pipe  went  to  accuse  them — 
Changfs his  conduct  tmeards  them,  and  they  are  acquitted — Remarkable  delireranca 
— Captain  White-eves  opposes  the  conduct  of  Pipe — His  speech  to  his  people — 
Colonel  Broadhead's  expedition — Brutal  massacre  of  a  chief — Pa  chc  a  wtsc  h  ihi  l  a  s — 
Surprises  the  missionaries — Gel^lememd — Bdokongahelas — Murder  of  Major 
Trueman  and  others — In  the  battle  of  Presoue-Isle — His  death — His  great  intrepid- 
ity— Further  particulars  of  Captain  Pipe — His  famous  speech — Expeditionand  defeat 
of  Colonel  Crairford,  who  is  burnt  at  the  stake ^  and  many  more — Cuiktommo — Tom 
LEWIS — Messhawa — Ki5G-cRANE — LiTTLE  TURTLE — DtfeoXs  General  St.  Claires 
army — Incidents  ip  that  affair — Ldttle-turtle's  opinion  of  General  Wayne^—Vis'ts 
Philadelphia — His  interview  with  C.  F.  Volney — Anecdotes — Blue-jacket — De- 
feated by  General  Wayne  in  the  battle  of  Presque-Isle. 

PIPE,  or  Captain  Pipe,*  as  he  is  usually  called,  from  his  having  been  a 
most  conspicuous  war-captain  among  the  Delawares,  during  the  period  of 
the  revolution,  in  particular,  was  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe.  His  character  is  m 
very  prominent  one,  in  the  memorable  troubles  among  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Situated  as  were  the  Delawares 
between  the  English  of  Conada  and  the  Americans,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  they  should  be  drawn  into  that  war.  They  could  not  weD 
weigh  its  merits  or  demerits  upon  either  side.  A  speech  of  the  renowned 
Com-pUml  contains  the  best  commentary  upon  this  matter.  The  English 
stood  much  the  best  chance  of  gaining  the  Indians  to  their  interest,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  profuse  in  their  presents  of  what  was  useful  to  them,  as  well  as 
ornamental,  whereas  the  Americans  required  all  their  resources  to  carr^'  on 
the  war.  The  commanding  officer  at  Detroit,  believing  that  the  Morarian 
Indians  upon  the  Susquehannah  favored  the  Americans,  ordered  them,  dead 
or  alive,  with  their  priests,  to  be  brought  into  Canada.  Tlie  Iroquois  agreed 
that  it  should  be  done,  but,  unwilling  to  do  it  themselves,  sent  messengers  to 
the  Chippeways  and  Ottawas,  to  intimate  that,  if  they  would  do  it,  **  they 
^should  nave  them  to  make  soup  of."  These  two  triln  s,  however,  refused, 
and  the  Half-king  of  the  Hurons  undertook  it  himself.  JIc  had  been  formerly 
very  friendly  to  me  believing  Indians,  and  now  pretended  that  he  onlv  con- 
cluded to  seize  upon  them,  to  save  them  from  aestruction ;  and,  Mr.  LoMd 
adds,  "  even  the  Half-king  would  certainly  never  have  agreed  to  commit  tliis 
act  of  injustice,  had  not  the  Delaware,  Captain  Pipe,  a  noted  enemy  of  the 
gospel  and  of  the  believing  Indians,  instigated  him  to  do  it.**  Pipe  and  his 
company  of  Delawares,  joined  by  Half -king  and  his  warriors,  and  some  Sha- 
wonese,  held  a  war-feast,  roasted  a  whole  ox,  and  agreed  upon  tlie  manner 
of  proceeding.  The  captains  only  of  this  expedition  knew  tully  its  destina- 
tion. With  such  secrecy  did  they  proceed,  that  the  Moravian  settlements 
knew  nothing  of  their  approach,  until  they  were  in  tlieir  vicinitv.  They  bore 
an  English  flag,  and  an  English  officer  was  among  them.  It  was  now  10 
August,  1781.    Hay-king  sent  in  a  message  to  Salem,  requesting  the  inbab- 


*  Hifl  Indian  name,  according  to  Hecknoelder,  was  HopocAir.  and  signified  a  Tobacco- 
pipe  This  name  he  bore  until  about  1763,  when  that  of  KoGtRscnquAiroHEL.  was  substi- 
tuted. This  meant.  Maker  of  Day-Lifrht.  Of  the  word  pipe^  a  more  extended  notice  should 
be  taken.  The  French  writers  generally  use  tlie  name  calumet,  which  means  the  same  thine, 
and,  of  its  origin,  Baron  Lahontarij  '*  Voyages  dans  L'Ameriaue,"  i.  401,  observes  as  f<M> 
lows:— "It  is  a  Norman  word,  which  comes  from  chalumeau^ Bnd  was  introduced  into  Canada 
by  the  people  of  that  nation,  on  their  first  coming  into  this  country,  by  whom  it  has  ever  since 
been  used.  The  Iroquois  call  it  Ganondao^.  and  the  other  Indian  nations,  Poaoa5  \"  this, 
allowing  for  the  difference  between  the  French  and  English  idioms,  will  agree  tolerably  with 
Mr.  Heckewelder*9  Hopocaii .  A  chief  named  Pipe  signed  a  treaty  at  Fort  Greenville,  in  1814, 
with  1 12  others,  by  which  it  seems  the  Delawares  perpetuated  it  It  followed  that  of  H^de-cyec 
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itants  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  they  should  receive  no  injury,  and  that  be  bad 
good  words  to  speak  to  them,  and  wished  to  know  at  which  of  the  settle- 
ments they  might  hold  a  council  with  them.  Gnadenhuetten  being  fixed 
upon,  all  assembled  there  upon  11  August 

Meanwhile,  the  numbers  of  Pip^a  expedition  had  increased  from  140  to 
300,  and  about  10  days  after,  Hatf-king  made  the  following  speech  to  the 
belie\ing  Indians  and  their  teachers : — 

**  Cousins :  ye  believing  Indians  in  Gnadenhuetten,  Schoenbrunn,  and  Salem, 
I  am  much  concerned  on  your  account,  perceiving  that  you  live  in  a  very 
dangerous  spot  Two  powerful,  angry  and  merciless  gods  stand  ready, 
opening  their  jaws  wide  against  each  other :  you  are  sitting  down  between 
both,  and  thus  in  danger  of  being  devoured  and  ground  to  powder  by  the 
teetli  of  either  one  or  3ie  other,  or  both.  It  is  thereibre  not  aavisable  for  you 
to  suiy  here  any  longer.  Consider  your  young  i)eopIe,  your  wives,  and  your 
children,  and  preserve  their  lives,  for  here  they  must  aU  perish.  I  therefore 
take  you  by  the  hand,  lift  you  up,  and  place  you  in  or  near  m^  dwelling, 
where  you  vnll  be  safe  and  dweU  in  peace.  Do  not  stand  lookmg  at  your 
plantations  and  houses,  but  arise  and  follow  me !  Take  also  your  teachers 
[priests]  with  you,  and  worship  God  in  the  place  to  which  I  shall  lead  you, 
as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  You  shall  likewise  find  provisions,  and 
our  lather  beyond  the  lake  [the  governor  at  Detroit,]  will  care  for  you.  This 
is  my  message,  and  I  am  come  hither  purposely  to  deliver  it." 

The  brethren,  afler  taking  this  into  consideration,  remonstrated,  in  feeling 
language,  against  such  an  immediate  removal ;  saying  they  did  not  conceive 
that  the  danger  was  so  great,  as,  moreover,  they  were  at  peace  with  all  men, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  that  it  would  bring  famine  and  distress  upon 
them,  to  set  out  before  their  harvest  with  nothing  in  their  hands,  but  that  tney 
would  keep  and  consider  his  words,  and  would  answer  him  the  next  winter. 
It  was  supposed  that  Half-kin^  was  willing  to  comply,  but  for  the  importunity 
of  Pipt  and  the  English  captain. 

This  afikir  eventuated  in  the  seizure  of  the  missionaries  and  their  removal 
to  Sanduskv,  as  has  been  written  in  the  account  of  GUkhHuau 

Captain  Pipt  now  publicly  boasted  of  his  exploit,  and  said  the  Indians  and 
their  priests  were  his  slaves.  They  had  bad  but  a  moment's  repose  at  San- 
dusky, when  the  governor  at  Detroit  ordered  Captain  Pipe  to  conduct  tliem  to 
him.  They  were  glad  of  on  opportunity  of  seemg  the  governor  face  to  fiice, 
believing  they  could  convince  him  that  they  had  never  assisted  the  Americans, 
and  accordingly  attended  P^  thither.  Here  the  missionaries  Zei^betver^ 
Senscman,  Hecketcelder  and  Ediowrds  had  to  await  a  kind  of  trial,  and  Pipt 
was  the  evidence  against  them.  On  the  9  November,  this  trial  or  examina- 
tion came  on,  and  Captain  Pipt  appeared,  and  spoke  as  follows :  ^  Father,  you 
have  cnmmanded  us  to  oHvg  the  bdiemng  Indians  and  their  teachers  from  the  Mus- 
kinpim.  This  has  been  done.  When  tre  had  brought  ihem  to  Sundusky,  you 
orJUrtd  us  to  bring  their  teachers  and  some  of  their  adefs  unto  you,  Hert  you 
see  them  before  you :  now  you  may  speak  wiih  thetn  yourself,  as  you  have  desired, 
But  I  hope  you  iaill  speak  good  words  unto  them,  yea  1  teU  you,  speak  good  toords 
unto  them,  for  they  are  my  friends,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  then  ill  usedJ* 
The  governor  then  repeated  to  Pipe  the  charges  he  had  formerly  urged 
against  the  brethren,  and  called  on  him  to  prove  his  assertions.  Tlie  chief 
sserned  now  evidently  confused,  and  said  such  things  might  have  happened, 
but  they  would  do  so  no  more,  for  they  were  now  at  Detroit  This  diJ  not 
satisfy  the  governor,  and  he  peremptorily  demanded  that  Pipe  should  answer 
positively  to  the  point  This  caused  him  still  greater  embarrassment,  and  he 
asked  his  counsellors  what  he  should  sa^,  but  each  held  down  his  heiid  in 
siieiic,  and  this  occasioned  his  choosing  the  only  wise  course,  and  he  thus 
ingenuously  spoke :  '*/  said  before,  (hat  some  sudi  thinff  might  have  happened^ 
hut  now  I  wiU  teU  you  the  plain  truth.  The  missionartes  are  innocent.  They 
have  done  nothing  of  themselves:  what  they  have  done,  they  were  compelled  to  do, 
1  am  to  blame,  and  the  chiefs  that  tvere  m<A  me  in  Goschpdmenk  :  we  have  forced 
them  to  do  it,  when  they  re/used,"  The  governor  now  dedared  them  innocent 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  they  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
bretliren. 
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One  circumstaDce,  illustrative  of  savage  superstition,  we  will  notice  hereu 
Wheu  Pipe's  warriors  were  about  to  force  the  bretlu^n  to  leave  their  dwell- 
m^  it  was  almost  unanimously  concluded  at  one  time  by  the  chiefs,  that 
the  white  brethren  should  be  put  to  death.  They,  however,  would  not  ad- 
venture upon  such  a  deed  without  the  advice  of  one  of  their  common  war- 
riors, who  was  considered  a  sreat  sorcerer.  His  answer  was,  ^  he  could  not 
understand  what  end  it  wouSl  answer  to  kill  them."  Upon  this,  the  chiefs 
held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  not  only  the  white  brethren 
and  their  wives,  but  the  Indian  assistants  also.  When  they  made  this  reso- 
lution known  to  the  sorcerer,  he  said  to  them,  ^  Then  you  have  resolved  to 
kill  my  friends ;  for  most  of  their  chief  people  are  my  friends :  but  this  I 
tell  you,  that  if  you  hurt  any  one  of  them,  I  know  what  I  wUI  do !  **  This 
threat  deterred  them :  thus  were  the  missionaries  as  well  as  many  others 
saved. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Heckewelder,  that,  notwithstanding  Captain  Ptjve  was  so 
eager  for  tlie  war  before  its  commencement,  he  soon  became  sorry  for  it 
aflerwards.  This  might  have  been  the  case ;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  enemies  of  the  Americans  after  the  peace,  as  will  elsewhere 
appear.  Captain  Whitt-eyts^  or  KoqudhagaeehUm,  which  was  his  Indian 
name,*  was  his  particular  friend,  and  they  were  both  great  men  of  the  Dela- 
ware nation,  having  been  nearlv  alike  distinguished  by  their  courage  on 
many  occasions.  No  one  could  have  more  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  than  Captain  WhiU-tyts  had  that  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  it  is 
not  pretended,  but  that  as  much  should  be  said  of  Captain  Pipe ;  but  they 
were  differently  circumstanced,  and  the  former  was  open  and  fearless  in  his 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  while  the  latter  secretly  favored  the 
British.  Thus  they  were  unwillingly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  for  about 
two  years,  one  by  his  frankness  and  the  other  by  his  clandestine  operations, 
9trove'  to  unite  and  strengthen  their  respective  parties. 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  happeneo,  which  Captain  Pipt  seized  upon  for 
declaring  war.  M'Ku,  EUioiy  Girty,  and  several  others,  had  been  held  at 
Pittsburg  as  tories.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  they  made  an  escape,  and 
fled  into  the  Indian  country,  and,  as  they  went,  proclaimed  to  that  people, 
that  the  Americans  had  determined  to  destroy  them ;  that  therefore  their  only 
safety  consisted  in  repelling  them  ;  that  they  must  fly  to  arms,  and  fight  them 
in  every  place.  Pipe,  being  rather  inclined  to  war,  believed  all  that  those 
exasperated  fugitives  said ;  while,  on  tlie  otlier  hand.  White-eyes  would  give  no 
credit  to  them.  Having  got  many  of  his  men  together.  Captain  Pipe  address- 
ed them  with  great  earnestness,  and  with  great  force  of  oratory  said,  **  Every  man 
is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  who  endeavors  to  persuade  us  against  Jighling  the 
•Americans,  and  all  such  ought  surely  to  be  put  to  death!"  Captain  Whiie-eyeg 
was  not  idle,  and  at  the  same  time  had  assembled  the  |)eople  of  his  tribe,  and 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  was,  ^that  i/they  [any  of  his  warriors]  meoiil 
in  earnest  to  go  ovi,  as  he  ohsenred  some  of  them  toert  preparing  to  do,  Uiey  ^undd 
not  fro  without  him.  He  had,  he  said,  taken  peace  measures  in  order  to  save  tike 
natron  from  utter  destruction.  But  if  theu  believed  that  he  teas  in  the  uron^,  and 
gave  more  credit  to  vagabond  fugitives,  whom  he  knew  to  be  such,  than  to  himself^ 
who  was  best  aapuxinted  ttnih  the  real  state  of  things ;  if  thev  had  determined  to 
follow  their  advice,  and  go  ovt  against  the  Americans,  he  would  go  out  with  them  ; 
Ihd  not  like  the  bear  hunter,  who  sets  the  dogs  on  the  animal  to  be  beaten  about  with 
his  poios,  while  he  keeps  at  a  safe  disUmce ;  no !  he  would  lead  them  on,  place 
himself  in  the  front,  and  be  the  first  who  should  fall.  Thet  only  had  to  determine 
on  whrtt  they  meant  to  do;  as  for  his  otan  mind,  it  was  fully  made  up,  not  to  sur- 
vive his  nation ;  and  he  would  not  spend  the  remainder  of  a  miserable  lifcy  ta 
bewailing  the  total  destruction  of  a  brave  people,  who  deserved  a  better  fate/* 

This  fi\yeec,h  was  s])okeu  with  a  jiathos  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  all  who  listened  to  it,  and  its  impression  was  such,  that  aO 
unanimously  came  to  the  determination  to  obey  its  instructions  and  orders^ 
and  to  hear  or  receive  directions  from  no  otlier  person,  of  any  nation  or  color 
but  Captain  Wkiiereyes, 

*  According  to  Bfr.  Heckewelder,    Hit  retideoee  waa  at  Uie  moath  of  the  Big  Beawr. 
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At  the  same  time,  Captain  White-eyes,  in  order  to  counteract,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  evil  cuunsel  of  the  white  men  just  mrntioncd,  despatched  run  • 
ners  to  the  Shawanese  towns  on  the  Scioto,  where  these  impostors  had  gone, 
with  the  following  speecli :  **  Grandchildren,  ye  Shaicarust,  some  days  ago,  a 
flock  of  birds,  that  had  come  on  from  the  east,  tit  at  Goschochking,  imposing  a 
song  of  theirs  upon  us,  tchich  song  had  nigh  proved  our  ruin,  Shoidd  these  birds, 
which  on  leaving  us,  took  their  flight  towardls  Scioto,  endeavor  to  impose  a  song 
on  you  likeiiise,  do  not  listen  to  them,  for  they  lie ! " 

A  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  Captain  White-eyes  having  reached 
Pipe,  lie  knew  not  what  coui-se  to  take,  and,  while  thus  confounded,  a  kind 
and  conciliatory  message  was  received  in  the  Delawai'e  nation,  frjm  the  Amer- 
ican agent  of  Indian  affairs  at  Pittsburg.  It  particularly  cautioned  the  people 
of  that  nation  ^  not  to  hearken  to  those  uncked  and  worthless  men^  who  had  run 
away  from  their  friends  in  the  night,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  real  friendship  of 
the  united  States.^^  This  comfuoted  Pipe's  confusion.  But  after  pondering 
a  while  upon  the  wrongs  to  which  his  countrymen  had  for  a  long  time  been 
subjected,  like  the  sachem  of  tlie  Wampanoags,  he  permitted  his  warriors 
to  go  out,  and  surprise,  and  murder  all  the  Americans  they  could  lay  tlieir 
hands  upon. 

Blood  having  now  begun  to  flow,  barbarities  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Early  in  the  sprllig  of  1781,*  Colonel  Broadhead  arrived  near  the  M  ^ra- 
vian  town  of  Salem,  and  notified  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  hostilo  Indians,  and  gave  them  that  timely  notice  that  they 
might  collect  tlieir  people,  if  any  were  abroad,  that  they  might  not  be  taken 
for  enemies.  "However,**  says  Mr.  Heckewelder,  "whilst  the  colonel  was 
assuring  me  that  our  Lidians  had  nothing  to  fear,  an  ofHcer  came  with  gi*eat 
speed  from  one  quarter  of  the  camp,  and  reported  that  a  particular  division 
of  the  militia  "  were  preparing  to  break  off  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Moravian  settlements  up  the  river,  and  he  feared  tliey  could  not  be  restrained 
from  so  doing.' "  They  were,  however,  by  the  exertions  of  tlie  commander- 
in-chief,  aided  by  Colonel  Shepherd,  of  Wheeling,  partially  prevented  from 
their  murderous  design.  Thus  these  Christian  Indians  were  situated  pre- 
cisely like  many  of  those  of  N.  E.  in  Philip's  war.  But  we  have  no  instance 
to  record,  of  the  latter,  equal  in  extent,  for  diabolical  atrocity,  to  that  of  the 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten,  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Ai  can  while  Colonel  Broadhead  proceeded  to  Coshocton,  a  hostile  settle- 
ment near  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum  ;  and  with  such  secrecy  did  he  pro- 
ceed, that  not  a  person  escaped.  How  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  army 
is  not  mentionea ;  but,  not  long  afler,  16  warriors  were  put  to  death  with 
shocking  manifestations^  of  depravity.  There  acconn>anied  Colonel  Broad- 
head's  army  a  Delaware  chief  named  PekilloTu\  Sixteen  of  the  captive 
wan'iora  were  designated  by  him  as  perpetrators  of  nnirdei'S,  and  they  were 
forthwith  tomahawked  and  scalped.  They  were  executed  pursuant  to  the 
decree  of  a  court-martial. 

Some  extenuation  has  been  urged  for  this  revolting  transaction,  and  that 
alone  in  which,  perhaps,  the  mind  can  find  any  relief.  But  a  short  time  lie* 
fore  Broadhead's  expedition,  a  large  Indian  force,  called  by  tlie  whites  an 
army,  collected,  and  set  out  for  the  destruction  of  North-western  Virginio. 
This  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  their  expectations  were  wrought 
up  to  a  very  high  d>'^ree,  which,  when  suddenly  blasted,  were  changed  into 
rage  and  fury.  Having,  in  their  march,  taken  a  large  number  of  captives, 
they  reti'eated  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  there  tied  them  to  trees  and  put  them 
to  d..ath  in  thtir  barbarous  manner.  This  massacre  was,  however,  confined 
to  tlieir  male  prisoners.  Fathers,  in  presence  of  their  families,  were  lea 
forth  to  execution,  amid  tears  and  lamentations,  which  no  creature  but  infu- 
riated man  could  withstand.  This  baibarity  was  the  more  aggravating 
when  it  was  contemplated  that  those  who  fell  into  their  hands  had  made  no 
resistance!  Nothing,  therefore,  like  just  retribution  was  to  be  expected 
from  an  army  of  frontier  militia,  when  vengeance  was  the  only  pursuit 

*  Doddridge,  Notes.  291,  sayn,  this  "  campaign ''  was  in  the  sammftr  of  17S0. 
t  The  same  who,  afterwards,  as  I  conclude,  was  a  party  to  Ifayne's  treaty. 
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After  every  thing  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Indian  country  through  Trhich 
the  Americans  passed,  they  returned  to  Pittsburg.  Before  leaving  Coslioc- 
toii,  a  shocking  circnmstance  occurred,  which  alone  was  sufficient  lo  have 
tarnished  the  most  briUiant  exploits.  An  Indian  came  to  the  side  of  tlie 
river  over  against  the  encampment,  and  called  to  the  sentinels,  who  asked 
him  what  he  wanted.  He  answered  that  he  wished  to  see  the  "  Ing  captain  " 
(the  name  by  which  Lidians  commonly  designate  the  commander-iii-chif^f ). 
Colonel  Broadhfod  appeared,  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  who  replied, 
"  To  make  peaceJ'^  Then,  said  the  colonel,  send  over  some  of  your  chielk 
The  Indian  interrogatively  said^^  May  be  you  kill 7^  No,  said  the  colonel, 
they  shall  come  and  go  in  safety.  Hereupon  a  chief  of  most  elegant  appear- 
ance crossed  to  the  encampment,  and — I  hesitate  to  relate  it — while  this 
chief  was  conversing  with  the  colonel,  a  monster,  of  the  militia,  came  up, 
and  with  a  tomahawk,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  clothes,  laid  Lim  dezd 
with  a  single  stroke !  *  The  name  of  this  fiend  was  ffdzd.  The  army  scoa 
beirau  its  retreat,  and  Colonel  Broadhead  having  put  his  prisoners,  (about  "20 
in  number,)  into  the  care  of  the  soldiers,  they  immediately  began  to  mas- 
sacre them !  all  except  a  few  women  and  children  were  killed.  These  ivere 
taken  to  Pittsburg,  and  afterwards  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  white 
prisoners.!  Thus  the  peace  which  might  nave  been  %dncluded  was  unhappily 
8u.<;])ended,  and  the  war  aftenvards  might  well  have  been  expected  to  exhibit 
scenes  no  less  bloody  than  before, 

A  cliief,  called  Pachgantschihilas,  distinguished  himself  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, immediately  upon  the  retreat  o^  Colonel  Broadhead^a  army;  not  as  many 
others  have,  but  by  magnanimity  and  address.  And  subscquentl}'  his  name 
was  set  to  many  treaties  between  his  nation  and  the  United  States,  from  tlu:t 
of  (General  fVayne  at  Greenville  to  that  of  St  Marj's  in  1818:  if,  indeed, 
PetchenanalaSj  Bokongehelas,  and  several  other  variations,  stand  for  the  same 
per.-on.  His  name,  according  to  Hecktwelder,  signified  a  Jtd/Uler^  or  ane  tcho 
succeeds  in  all  he  undertakes,  lie  was  a  son  of  a  gi'eat  chief  whose  name  ia 
written  fVewandOchwalendy  which  signified  one  employed  on  important  messages; 
ant  I  who  in  the  French  war  was  a  great  captain,  and  in  peace  a  great  coun- 
sellor. He  had  upon  his  under  lip  and  chin  tatooed  the  figure  of  a  water 
lizard,  on  which  account  he  was  often  called  Tweegachschasu,  Buokongakelas 
was  hetid  warrior  of  all  the  Delawares  who  lived  on  the  Miami  and  %Vhite 
Rivers. 

Petchenanalas,  at  the  head  of  80  warriors,  appeared  suddenly  at  Gna- 
denliuetten,  surrounding  it  before  day,  allowing  no  one  a  chance  for  escape. 
Ni)t  knowing  his  object,  the  people  were  filled  with  terror.  But  he  soon 
disp  lied  their  fears,  by  telling  them  that  he  came  to  take  the  chief  Gtlele- 
mend,  and  a  few  other  head  men,  whom  he  w^ould  have,  either  dead  or  alive. 
As  it  hapjiened,  not  one  of  those  he  sought  after  was  there  at  tlie  time. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  lact,  the  chief  demanded  that  deputies  finoni 
the  three  Christian  towns  should  meet  to  bear  what  he  had  to  say  to  thenx, 
When  the  rieputies  and  oihers  had  met,  he  ppoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

"  Friends  and  kinsmen,  listen  to  what  I  say  to  you.  You  see  a  great  and 
powerful  nation  divided.  You  see  the  father  fighting  against  the  son,  and 
the  sou  «igaiiist  tlie  fatlier. — ^The  father  has  called  on  his  Indian  children  to 
assist  him  in  punishing  his  children,  the  Americtms,  who  have  become  re- 
fractorv'.  I  took  time  to  consider  what  I  should  do;  whether  or  not  I  should 
receive  the  hatchet  of  my  father,  to  assist  him.  At  firet  I  looked  upon  it  as 
a  laniily  quarrel,  in  which  I  was  not  interested.  At  length  it  appeared  to  me, 
thtit  the  lather  was  in  the  right,  and  his  children  deserved  to  be  punished  a 
little. — That  this  must  be  the  case,  I  concluded  from  the  many  cruel  acts  his 
oflsining  had  committed,  from  time  to  time,  on  his  Indian  children — in  en- 
croaching on  their  lands,  stealing  their  property — bhooting  at  and  murdering 
without  cause,  men,  women,  and  chikin  n : — yes,  even  murdering  those,  who 
at  all  times  had  been  friendly  to  them,  and  were  placed  for  protection  under 


*  Chronicles  of  Western  SetUemcn1|^  pastim, 
t  Doddridge t  Notes,  293. 
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the  roof  of  their  father's  house ;  *  the  father  himself  standing  sentry  at  the  door, 
at  the  time ! — Friends  and  relatives,  oileu  has  the  father  been  obliged  to  settle 
and  make  amends  for  tlje  wrongs  and  mischiefs  done  us,  by  his  refractory 
children;  yet  these  do  not  grow  better.  No!  they  remain  the  same,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  we  have  any  laud  lell  us !  Look  back  at  the 
murders  committed  by  the  Long-Knives  on  many  of  our  relations,  who  lived 
peaceable  neighbors  to  them  on  the  Ohio !  Did  they  not  kill  them  without 
the  least  provocation  ? — ^Are  they,  do  you  think,  better  now,  than  they  were 
then?  No!  indeed  not;  and  many  duys  are  not  elapsed,  since  you  had  a 
number  of  these  very  men  near  yoiur  doors,  who  panted  to  kill  you,  but  Ibr- 
tunately  were  prevented  from  so  doing,  by  the  Great  Sun,f  who,  at  tliat  tiuie, 
had  by  the  Great  Spurit  been  ordaiued  to  protect  you ! " 

The  chief  then  spoke  witii  respect  of  their  peaceable  mode  of  life,  and 
commended  their  desire  to  live  in  li'iendship  with  all  mankuid ;  but  said,  tliey 
must  be  aware  of  their  exposed  situation — living  in  tire  very  road  tlie  hostile 
paities  must  pass  over,  in  going  to  fight  each  other;  that  they  had  just  es- 
caped destruction  from  oue  of  these  parties ;  that  therefore  no  time  should 
be  lost,  but  they  should  go  to  tbe  country  on  the  Miami,  where  they  would  be 
entirely  out  of  danger. 

The  Christian  Lidians  replied,  that,  as  they  had  never  injured  the  Amer- 
icans, they  thought  they  need  not  fear  uijury  from  them;  that  if  their 
friends  at  war  wished  them  well,  in  truth,  they  would  not  make  their 
settlement  upon  the  path  they  took  to  go  to  war,  as  it  would  lead  their 
antagonists  the  same  way;  and  that  they  could  not  remove  without  great 
detriment ;  and  therefore,  as  they  were  then  situated,  tliey  could  not  consent 
to  go. 

PackganisckUnlas  consulted  in  the  mean  time  with  his  chief  men,  and 
answered  very  feelingly  to  what  the  brethri;u  had  said  He  observed  that  he 
was  sorry  that  they  should  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  but  tliat  he  had  no 
intention  to  use  compulsion,  and  only  requested  that  those  mi^ht  be  permit- 
ted to  go,  whose  fears  prompted  tlicm  to  it.  This  was  readily  assented  to, 
and  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  warriors  departed.  At  Salem  they  made  a 
abort  stay,  where  tiiey  conducted  themselves  as  they  had  done  at  Gnaden- 
huetten.  Here  a  family  of  old  people  joined  them,  through  feur  of  what  Pach- 
garUachikilaa  had  predicted,  and  the  event  justified  the  proceeding!  The 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten  will  ever  be  remembered  with  the  deepest  regret 
and  indignation. 

Nothing  was  feared  from  the  good  Pttchenanalas ;  but  the  prowling  mon- 
sters JifKeej  Girtyj  Elliot,  and  perhaps  others,  calling  themselves  white,  were 
the  plotters  of  the  ruin  of  the  innocent  people  at  Gnadenhuetten,  which  fol- 
lowed not  long  afler. 

Our  present  design  makes  it  expedient  that  we  pass  over  many  events  in 
the  chronicles  of  tlie  fronti  *r  wars,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  proceed  with 
more  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the  lives  of  the  eminent  chiefs.  Altlioiigh 
we  cannot,  by  any  rule  known  to  us,  derive  Buokongahdas  from  Pachgantsci- 
hUaa  or  PttchenanaUuj  yet,  as  tliey  have  as  nmch  affinity  as  Pomttacom  and 
Mstacomdj  we  shall  let  tliem  pass  for«the  same  person,  and  tlms  continue  our 
narrative. 

Buokongahelas  was  not  only  a  great,  but  a  noble  warrior.    He  took  no  de- 
light in  shedding  blood ;  and  when  he  raised  the  hatchet  on  the  side  of  the 
British  in  the  r^  volution,  it  was  for  the  best  of  reasons ;  and  would  tliat  nume- 
rous other  allies  we  coidd  name  had  acted  from  as  pure  motives !    Our  next 
notice  of  Bvuokongahtlas  is  in  171)2,  when  he  showed  himself  no  less  magnan 
imous  than  at  Giiad  nhuetten  and  Salem.    Colonel  Hardin^  Major  Tnitman 
and  several  othera,  were  sent,  in  May  of  this  year,  by  }Vaskinf;ton,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  the  Indian  nations  of  the  west,  particularly  the  Maumec  towns 
They  having  arrived  near  the  Indian  town  of  Au  Glaize  on  the  south-wcs 

*  Alluding^  to  the  murder  of  (he  Conestogn  Indians,  whieh  was  as  atrocious  as  (hat  at  Qoa 
denhuelten.  and  of  which  vm  shall  in  due  course  give  a  relation. 
t  Refernag  to  what  we  have  jusi  related  of  Colonel  Daniel  Broadhead  aad  his  army. 
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braDch  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  fell  in  with  some  Indiann,  who  treated 
them  well  at  first,  aud  made  many  professioDs  of  fnendship,  but  in  the  end 
took  advantage  of  them,  while  off  their  guard,  and  murdered  nearly  ali  of 
them.  The  interpreter  made  his  escape,  after  some  time,  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  ti'ansaction.  His  name  was  fVilliam  SmaUif ;  and  he  had  been 
some  time  before  with  the  Indians,  and  had  learned  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, which  gave  him  some  advantage  in  being  able  to  save  himsel£  He  was 
at  first  conducted  to  Au  Gluize,  and  soon  after  to  ^  Buokungcthda,  king  of  the 
Delawares,  by  his  captors."  The  chief  told  those  that  committed  the  murder, 
he  was  very  sorry  Viey  had  killed  the  nieru  That  instead  of  so  dotng,  they  should 
have  hroucrht  them  to  the  Indian  toums ;  and  then,  if  what  they  had  to  say  had  nei 
been  liked,  it  xooxdd  have  been  time  enough  to  have  killed  them  them  m\otkin^,  he 
said,  coiUd  Justify  them  for  putting  them  to  death,  as  there  teas  no  chance  ^r  them 
to  escape.  The  truth  w^  they  killed  them  to  ])lunder  their  effects.  Buokon- 
gahelas  took  Mr.  Smally  into  his  cabin,  and  showed  him  great  kindness  ;  told 
nim  to  stay  there  while  he  could  go  safely  to  his  former  Indian  friends, 
(lie  having  been  adoj)ted  into  an  Indian  family,  in  place  of  one  who  had 
been  killed,  in  his  former  captivity.)  While  here  with  Buokongaheias, 
which  was  near  a  month,  Mr.  Smally  said  the  chief  would  not  permit 
him  to  go  abroad  alone,  for  fear,  he  said,  that  the  young  Indians  would 
kill  him. 

From  another  source  we  learn  the  names  of  several  of  the  murdered.  "  A 
letter  from  Paris  (hi  the  new  French  settlement),  dated  July  17,  states,  that 
intelligence  liad  been  received  at  Fort  Jefferson,  of  the  death  of  Major  TViie- 
imzTi,  Mr.  lYeeman,  Dehachi  and  Jarrat,  That  this  information  was  brought 
bv  two  prisoners,  who  were  laboring  in  a  cornfield,  and  made  their  escape. 
The  one  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  time  General  Harmer  was  defeated — 
the  other  is  William  Ducr,  of  Capt  BiichanarCs  comjiany  of  levies.  They 
further  inform,  that  on  the  15tJi  June  a  party  of  Indians  took  8  men  prisoners^ 
who  were  making  liay  near  Fort  Jefferson ;  that  when  they  had  moved  tlie 
prisoners  some  distance  from  the  fort,  they  divided  them — four  were  given 
to  tlie  Chippewas,  and  four  to  the  Shawanese — that  the  Shawanese  burnt  the 
four  unfoitunately  assigned  to  them — ^that  the  Chippewas  took  theirs  home, 
to  the  intent  of  making  laborers  of  them — tliat  the  Indians  are  detemnined 
for  war,  and  will  not  treat,  but  will  kill  every  white  person  that  attempts  to 
go  to  them,  cither  with  or  without  a  flag — that  their  present  plan  is  to  cut  off 
the  escorts  of  provisions  destined  to  the  outposts,  and  by  that  means  oblige 
the  troops  stationed  there  to  surrender ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  kept 
two  spies  constantly  out"  *  ' 

It  is  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  British,  at  the  battle  of  Presque-lsle,  for- 
ever changed  the  mind  of  this  chief,  as  it  did  that  of  many  others,  in  regard 
to  litem.  Biwkongahelas  said  he  would  henceforth  trust  them  no  more.  The 
fort  at  Maumee  was  critically  situated,  but  by  its  own  imprudence.  The  offi- 
cers  of  it  had  told  the  Indians  that  if  the  battle  turned  against  them,  they 
sliould  have  protection  in  the  fort  Immediately  after.  General  Waynt  in- 
formed them,  that  if  they  did  protect  the  Indians  in  that  event,  he  would 
treat  them  as  though  found  in  arms  against  him ;  therefore,  thmking  their 
own  safety  of  more  consequence  than  keeping  their  faith  with  the  Indiansy 
they  barred  the  gates,  and  were  idle  spectators  of  those  they  had  basely  be- 
trayed, cut  down  in  great  numbers  by  the  swords  of  the  horsemen,  under 
their  very  ramparts ! 

It  would  seem  from  a  passage  in  the  Memoirs  of  General  HaTrison,\  tliat 
Buokon^ahelas  died  soon  ^  after  the  treaty  of  1804 ; "  that  if  he  had  been 
alive,  ]Vu\  Dawson  thinks,  when  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet  enlisted  so  many 
nations  against  the  Americans,  he  would  not  have  suffered  their  plans  to 
have  been  matured.  The  same  author  relates  an  incident  of  peculiar  mterest, 
concerning  our  subject,  which  is  as  follows: — ^After  the  fight  with  Wayn^t 
army  before  mentioned,  Buokongahdas  collected  the  remnant  of  his  lian^ 
and  embarked  with  them  in  canoes,  and  passed  up  the  river,  to  send  a  flag  of 

*  Care\f9  Museum,  xii.  15.  f  By  Mr.  Daxoscn,  page  82. 
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truce  to  Fort  Wame.  When  tlie  chief  arrived  against  the  British  fort,  be 
was  requested  to  land,  which  he  did.  When  he  had  approached  the  sentineli 
he  demanded,  ^  What  have,  you  to  say  to  me'?^^  He  was  answered  that  the 
commandant  desired  to  speak  witli  him.  **  Then  ht  may  come  here,''  was  the 
reply.  Thu  sentry  then  said  the  officer  would  not  do  that,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  fort,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  its  rules.  ^  JVhaJt 
shall  prevent  mc  ?  **  said  the  intrepid  chief.  Pohitinf  to  the  cannon  of  the  fort, 
the  sentry  said,  "  Thosa."  The  chief  replied  indignantly,  "  /  fear  not  your 
cannon :  ajler  suffering  the  Atnericans  to  defile  your  spring,  unlhovt  daring  tofirt 
on  themy  you  cannot  expect  to  frighten  Buokoxgehelas.''  He  reembarkcd,  and 
passed  the  fort,  without  niolistation.  By  ^* defiling  their  spring,"  he  meant 
an  ironical  reproach  to  the  British  garrison  for  their  ti-eachery  to  the  Indians, 
which  has  been  mentioned. 

It  is  said  that  Buokongahelas  was  present  at  Fort  IVPIntosh,  at  tlie  treaty 
of  1785;  but  as  his  name  is  not  among  the  signers,  we  suppose  he  was 
opposed  to  it  General  George  R,  Clark,  Arthur  Lee,  and  Richard  Butler,  were 
tne  American  commissioners ;  the  former  had  been  a  successful  warrior  against 
the  Indians,  whicli  had  gained  him  tlie  respect  of  Buokongahelas;  and  when 
he  had  an  opportunity,  he  ])asscd  the  others  without  noticmg  them,  but  went 
and  took  General  Clark  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  /  thank  tfie  Great  Spirit  for 
having  this  day  brought  together  two  such  great  warriors,  as  Buokongahelas 
ani  Gen.  Clark." 

A  separate  article  in  the  treaty  just  named,  illustrates  the  history  of  several 
chiefs  already  mentioned.  It  is  in  tlieso  words : — "  It  is  agreed  that  the  Del- 
aware chiefs  Kelelam^ind,  ^Gelelem^nd,  Killbvfk,]  or  Colonel  Henry;  Hengue- 
pushees,  or  the  Btg-cit;  fVicocalind,  or  Captain  fVhite-eyes;  who  took  up  the 
natchet  for  the  United  States,  and  their  families,  shall  be  received  into  the 
Delaware  nation,  in  the  same  si:uation  and  rank  as  before  the  war,  and  enjoy 
their  due  portions  of  the  lands  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations  in  this 
treaty,  as  fully  as  if  they  had  not  taken  part  with  America."  , 

Gelelemend,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  noticed  in  the  provision 
of  the  treaty  of  Fort  M^lutosh,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  in  this  placo. 
His  name  signified  A  leader,  but  he  was  called  KUlbuck  because  the  whites 
had  so  called  his  fathrr,  and  to  distinguish  him,  junior  was  added.  Upon 
the  death  of  fVhxte-eyes,  he,  as  that  chief  had  done,  accepted  the  office  of 
chief,  until  the  young  heir  should  be  old  enough  to  fill  the  important  place. 
He  continued  the  course  of  nicasures  can  ied  on  by  his  predecessor,  but  in 
spite  of  all  he  could  do,  C  iptuin  Pipe  succeeded  iji  delcuting  his  designs. 
Such  was  the  power  of  P'pe,  that  Ge'.eLmend  and  his  party  were  lorccd 
through  fe:ir  to  abmdon  tiieir  council-liuube  at  Gosciiochking,  and  retire 
und.;r  the  protection  of  the  Amoricans  near  Pittsburg.  Here  they  supposi^d 
themselves  ssife,  but  they  were  so«)n  dis  tppointed ;  "for  while  the  friendly 
chiefs,  together  with  a  number  of  their  p  ople,  were  peaceably  living  together 
on  an  i.slund  just  below  t':e  town  of  Pittsburg,  they  were  snddenly  surpiisod 
and  attacked  by  the  murdering  party  which  had  returned  from  ki.ling  nvar  a 
hundred  of  th J  Chritian  Indians,  and  paitly  killed  aLd  partly  put  to  fli.ht, 
from  whence  this  chijf  (KiUbuck)  saved  his  life  only  by  taking  to  tho 
river  and  swimming  bcio^s  t  >  tlie  {loint,  or  town,  [of  Pit  sburg]  leaving'  all 
his  property  be!ii  .d  ;  amo  ig  which  was  the  bag  containing  all  the  wanipnm 
speeches  aiid  written  documents  of  William  Pinn  and  his  succe^sors  lor  a 
great  number  of  y  ars,  which  had  for  so  long  a  lim*;  been  carefully  preser\cd 
by  them,  but  now  hud  liillen  into  the  hands  of  a  murdering  band  of  white 
savages,  who  killed  at  the  same  time  the  promising  yonug  Delaware  rhief 
above  mentioned."  The  many  s  rvires  he  r  ndeied  to  Pennsylv  tiiiu  w*  re 
known  and  appr.  ciated ;  which  servic  s,  however,  being  obt»o\ious  to  the 
enemy,  drew  tlieir  hatred  ujjo  i  him,  so  much  so,  that  tli  y  ordered  any  that 
sliould  meet  with  liiiU  to  shoot  him  dead.  He  ther  fore  r  muined  concetlod 
some  time  af\er  the  peace  with  th.;  Indians,  with  his  tiiniilv  at  Piitshnrg.  Ha 
fiuRlly  join  d  the  Chris  ijii  Indians  and  lived  uiid  r  tl  eir  p  otictnn;  never 
venturing  far  fro  11  home,  I  u^t  thj  Mu  iseys  shoul.l  wnvX  wi.h  laid  kill  lira 
He  was  baptized  by  tlie  name  of  William,  Hcnrjj.  a  name  ho  liLd  been  long 
known  under,  and  which  was  that  of  a  distinguished  wenibcr  of  cougn  M^ 
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conferred  by  himself    KiWntck  *  died  in  the  fiiith  in  January,  1811,  aged 
about  80.t 

At  the  time  these  peaceable  Indians  were  murderously  driven  from  their 
islund,  as  just  noticed,  Big-cal\  narrowly  escaped  the  slaughter.  He  retired 
to  the  Miami  country,  where  he  afterwards  died.  He  had  been  an  able 
counsellor,  and  afterwards  a  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribe.f  But  to  return  to 
Captain  Pipe, 

At  one  time  after  an  expedition  against  the  Americans,  Captain  Pipe  went 
to  Detroit,  where  he  was  received  with  respect  by  the  British  commandant, 
who,  with  his  attendants,  was  invited  to  the  council-house,  to  give  an  account 
of  past  transactions.  He  was  seated  in  front  of  his  Indians,  facing  the  chief 
oiBcer,  and  held  in  his  left  hand  a  short  stick,  to  which  was  fastened  a  scalp. 
Alter  a  usual  pause,  he  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

^  Father^  [then  he  stooped  a  little,  and,  turning  towards  the  audience,  with 
a  countenance  full  of  great  expression,  and  a  sarcastic  look,  said,  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,]  "/Aarc  said  father,  although,  indeed,  I  do  not  knoto  why  /  am 
to  call  HIM  so,  having  never  known  any  other  ftUher  than  the  Drendi,  and  consider- 
ing the  English  only  as  brothers.     But  as  this  name  is  also  imposed  upon  us, 
I  shall  make  use  of  li,  and  say,  [at  the  same  time  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  com- 
mandant,] Father,  some  time  ago  vou  put  a  war  hatchet  into  my  hands,  saying, 
*  Take  this  weapon  and  try  it  on  the  heads  qf  my  enemies,  the  Ijon^-Knives,  and 
let  me  ajlerioards  know  if  it  was  sharp  and  gooJj    Ftdher,  at  the  time  u^hen  you 
gave  me  this  weapon,  (had  neither  cause  nor  inclination  to  go  lo  war  agaijisi  a 
people  who  had  done  me  no  injury ;  yet  in  obedience  to  you,  who  say  you  are  n^ 
father,  and  call  me  your  child,  I  received  the  hatchet ;  well  knowing,  thai  if  I  did 
not  obey,  you  would  withhold  from  me  the  necessaries  of  life,  withotd  whidt  I  covdd 
not  subsist,  and  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  procured,  but  at  the  house  of  way 
father, — You  may  perhaps  think  me  a  fool,  for  risking  my  life  at  your  bidding,  m 
a  cause  too,  by  which  I  have  no  prospect  of  gaining  anything;  for  it  is  your  cause 
and  not  mine.    *It  is  your  concern  tofght  the  Long-JKhives ;  you  have  raised  a 
quarrel  amongst  yourselves,  and  you  ought  yourselves  to  fight  it  out     You  shouU 
not  compel  your  children,  the  Indians,  to  expose  themselves  to  danger,  for  your  sokes. 
— Father,  many  lives  have  already  been  lost  on  your  account ! — Mitions  have  suf- 
fered, and  been  weakened! — children  have  lost  parents,  brothers,  and  relatives  I — 
wives  have  lost  husbands  ! — //  is  not  knoton  how  many  more  may  perish  before 
your  war  ivill  be  at  an  end  i — Father,  I  have  said,  that  you  may,  perhaps,  think  me 
afoot,  for  thus  thoughtlessly  rushing  on  your  enemu ! — Do  not  believe  this,  father: 
'Tidnk  not  that  I  want  sense  to  convince  me,  that  although  you  now  pretend  to  keep 
vp  a  perpetual  enmity  to  the  Long-Knives,  you  may  before  long  conclude  a  peace 
with  them. — Father,  you  say  you  love  your  children,  the  Indians. — This  you  have 
qften  told  them,  and  indeed  it  is  your  interest  to  say  so  to  them,  that  you  may  have 
Viem  at  your  service.    But,  father,  who  of  us  can  believe  that  you  can  love  a  people 
of  a  different  color  from  your  oum,  better  than  those  who  have  a  white  skm  like 
yourselves  7    Father,  pny  aJtention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.     fVhUe  you,fatherf 
are  selling  me  [nicanmg  the  Indians  in  gener^J  on  your  enemy,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  hunter  sets  his  dog  on  the  game ;  while  I  am  in  the  act  of  rushing^ 
on  that  enemy  of  yours,  with  the  bloody  destructive  toeapon  you  gave  me,  7 
may,  perchance,  hippen  to  look  back  to  the  place  from  whence  you  started  me ;  and 
whii  shall  I  sec  7    Perhaps  Imiy  see  my  father  shaking  hands  with  the  Lon^- 
Knives ;  yes,  with  these  very  people  he  now  calls  his  enemies.    I  may  then  see  him 
laugh  at  mjfoUj/for  having  obeyed  his  orders ;  and  yet  I  am  now  risking  my  /|/i 
at  his  command !    Father,  keep  what  I  have  said  in  remembrance, — JVow,  /athSer^ 
here  isivhcU  his  been  done  with  the  hatchet  you  gave  me,     [With  tliese  words  he 
hande'l  the  stick  to  ths  commandant,  with  the  scalp  upon  it,  al)Ove  men- 
tioned.]    /  have  done  itnih  the  hatchet  what  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  found  it 
sharp,    ^^evertheless,  I  did  not  do  fd\  that  I  might  have  done.  No,  I  did  not    J^ 

•  Another  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  hy  Mr.  Latrobe,  Rambles,  ii.  118,  whom  he  saw 
at  New  Fairfield  in  1832 }  ''  a  venerable  "  man  "  walchiu?  ifae  bed  of  his  dymg  daughter,  ilia 
Ust  of  12  chil.lren." 

f  Heckeweldef's  Biogaphy  of  the  Delawares,  Slc,  ta  PkUot*  TVonf. 

t  Machingut  PutcltHs,  according  to  Heekewelder. 
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1  heart  faSed  wUhin  me.    IfeU  compassion  for  your  enemy.    Innocence  [helpless 

women  and  children]  had  no  part  in  your  quarrels ;  ihertfort  I  distinguished'^l 

r  spared,    I  took  some  live  flesh,  tokUJi,  while  I  was  bringing  to  yoUy  I  spud  one  of 

I  your  large  canoes,  on  tohich  I  put  it  for  you.    In  a  few  £eys  you  will  recover  tms 

I  flesh,  and  find  that  the  skin  is  of  the  same  color  with  your  own.    Ihthery  I  hope 

you  will  not  destrou  what  /  have  saved.  You,  father,  have  the  means  ofpresenh 
tng  that  which  unth  me  would  perish  for  want.    The  warrior  is  poor,  and  his  cabin 

I  is  always  emjrN ;  but  your  house,  ftdher,  is  always  fuU^ 

I  AAer  a  high  encomium  upon  this  speech,  which  need  not  be  repeated,  Mr. 

I  Heckewelder  says,  **It  is  but  justice  here  to  say,  that  Pipe  was  well  acquaint- 

ed with  the  noble  and  generous  character  of  the  British  oflicer  to  whom  this 
speech  was  addressed.  He  is  still  living  in  his  own  country,  an  honor  to  the 
British  name.  He  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  in  employing  the  In- 
dians to  flght  against  us ;  but  he  did  it  with  reluctaiice,  and  soilened  as  much 

I  as  was  in  his  power  the  horrors  of  that  abominable  warfare.    He  esteemed 

Captain  Pipe,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  well  pleased  with  the  humane  con- 
duct of  this  Indian  chief,  whose  sagacity  in  this  instance  is  no  less  deserving 
of  praise  than  his  elocjuence." 

The  name  of  Captam  Pipe  is  unfortunately  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
lamented  Colonel  William  Crawford,  who  perished  at  the  stake,  idler  suffering 
the  most  horrible  and  excruciatmg  tortures  possible  for  Indians  to  inflict  He 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  from  having  been  many  years  a  successful 
commander  aeainst  them.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  not  far  from 
Upper  Sandusky,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1782.  At  this  time  he  was  arrived 
there,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  about  500  volunteers,  who  were  attacked  and 
put  to  flight,  without  having  acquitted  themselves  like  soldiers  in  any  degree : 
except,  indeed,  some  individual  instances  At  least  a  hundred  were  killed 
and  taken,  and  of  the  latter,  but  two  are  said  ever  to  have  escaped. 

Captain  Pipe,  if  not  the  principal,  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  Indians  at  this  time.  When  the  rout  of  the  army  began,  instead  of  re- 
treating in  a  body,  they  fled  in  small  parties,  and  thus  fell  an  easv  prey  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  Colonel  Crawford  became  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  his  soldiers,  by  his  extreme  anxiety  for  his  son,  and  two  or  three 
other  relations,  whom  he  suspected  were  in  the  rear,  and  therefore  waited 
for  them  an  unreasonable  time.  He  at  length  fled,  in  company  with  a  Dr. 
Knight  and  two  others.  Unfortunately,  afler  travelling  nearly  two  days,  they 
were,  with  several  others,  surprised  liy  a  party  of  DeTawares,  and  conducted 
to  the  Old  Wyandot  Town.  Here  Captain  Ptpe,  witli  his  own  hands,  painted 
Crawford  and  Knight  black  in  every  part  of^ their  bodies.  A  place  called 
the  New  Wyandot  Town  was  not  far  oflT.  To  this  place  they  were  now 
ordered,  and  Pipe  told  Crawford,  tliat  when  he  arrived  there,  his  head  should 
be  shaved ;  of  w4iich,  it  seems,  he  did  not  understand  the  im]K)rt  Tht  se  mis- 
erable men  were  accompanied  by  Pipe  and  another  nottul  Delaware  chief^ 
named  IVin^enim.  Several  other  captives  had  boen  sent  forward ;  and  in  the 
way,  as  Knight  and  Crawford  pass;>d  along,  they  saw  four  of  the  mangled 
bodies  of  their  friends,  lying  upon  the  ground,  dead  and  scalped.  Nine  others 
had  been  picked  up  at  the  same  time  the  two  just  named  were,  and  f.ur  of 
these  were  those  murdered  in  the  way.  The  other  five  met  a  like  fate,  from 
the  hand:*  of  Indian  squaws  and  boys  at  the  destined  village.  Here  Crawfora 
and  Knight  saw  Simon  Girly,  of  whom  no  human  being  since,  we  apprehend^ 
has  spoken  or  written  witnout  indignation.  He  is  represented  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  torture  of  Crawford  with  much  satisfaction ! 

Af  er  the  colonel  was  tied  to  the  fatil  post,  Captain  Pipe  addressed  the  assem- 
bled Indians  in  an  enmest  speech,  which  when  he  had  clos  !d,they  all jouied  in 
a  hideous  yell,  and  fell  to  torturing  the  prisoner,  which  continued  U)r  about 
three  hours,  when  he  sunk  down  upon  his  face,  an:i  with  a  groan  expired. 

Dr.  I^ight  was  reserved  for  the  same  fat'%  and  was  presi'iit,  and  obliged  to 
hear  the  agonizing  ejaculations  of  his  frientl,  and  at  last  to  see  him  expire 
without  bwHiff  abl  ^  to  render  him  even  the  assistance  of  a  consoling  word! — 
Indeed  the  thoughts  of  his  own  condition,  and  the  end  that  nwiiited  liinrii 
were  as  much,  nay,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  rational  mind  could  Itenr.  There 
seemed  do  possibility  of  a  deliverance ;  but  it  came  in  an  unexpected  hour 
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Ile  w^8  to  be  Bent  to  tlie  Sawanee  Town,  and  for  this  purpose  was  intrusted 
to  a  young  warrior,  who  watched  bim  incessantly.  The  distance  was  about 
40  Qiiles :  and,  during  their  march,  be  found  means  to  knock  down  bis  driver 
and  make  good  bis  escajje.  He  was  21  days  in  the  wilderness  alone,  and  was 
nearly  lauiisbed  when  be  arrived  at  Fort  M'lntosh.  At  the  place  to  which 
be  WAS  destined  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  CrawfonTs  son,  son-in-law,  and  sev- 
eral others,  were  put  to  death  about  the  same  time. 

H'ingenund,  Hmganoond,  or  JVingaynoandy  had  an  inteniew  with  Colonel 
Crawford  immediately  before  bis  execution,  and  as  tlie  substance  of  what 
passed  between  the  victim  and  the  chief  has  been  preserved,  it  shall  here 
be  given,  not  merely  for  the  history  which  it  contains,  but  as  it  strikingly 
brings  to  view  the  manner  in  which  an  Indian  exercises  his  views  of  justice 
in  an  extraordinarv  case. 

This  chief  bad  been  known  to  Crawford  some  time  before,  and  had  been 
on  terms  of  true  friendship  with  bim,  and  kindly  entertained  by  bim  at  hij 
own  house ;  and  such  acts  of  kindness  all  red  men  remember  with  gratitude. 
H'ins^enund  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  when  the  first  preparations 
wei*e  niude  for  burning  the  prisoner,  but  resided  not  far  from  the  fiital  spot,  and 
bad  retired  to  bis  cabin  that  be  might  not  see  the  sentence  of  bis  nation  exe- 
cuted upon  one  calling  him  his  friend ;  but  Crawford  requested  that  be  might 
be  s.nt  for,  cheering  bis  almost  rayless  mind  with  tiie  faint  hope  that  he 
would  interpose  and  save  bim.  Accordingly,  Jfingenund  soon  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  the  bound  and  naked  white  man.  He  was  asked  by  Crawford  if 
bo  knew  him,  who  said,  be  believed  be  did,  and  asked,  ^  Are  you  not  Colonel 
Crawford f^*  "I  am,"  replied  the  colonel.  The  chief  discovered  much  aa- 
tation  and  embarrassment,  and  ejaculated — "So! — Yes! — Indeed!"  "Do 
you  not  recollect  the  friendship  tliat  always  existed  between  us,  and  that  we 
were  always  glad  to  se^each other ?" said  Crawford,  "Yes,"  said  the  chief,  "I 
remember  all  this,  and  that  we  have  often  drank  together,  and  that  you  have 
been  kind  to  me."  "  Then  I  hope,"  added  Crawford,  "  the  same  friendship 
still  continues."  "  It  would  of  course,"  said  Wingenund,  **  were  you  where  you 
ought  to  be,  and  not  here."  "  And  why  not  here  ?  "  said  the  colonel ;  "  I  hope 
you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
exert  yourself  in  my  behalf,  as  I  should  do  for  you,  were  you  in  my  place." 
"Colonel  Crawford^  replied  kyingenundj  "you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  sit- 
uation which  puts  it  out  of  my  power  and  that  of  others  of  your  friends  to 
do  any  tbiug  for  you."  "How  so,  Captain  If 'inffcnunrf ?"  said  the  colonel 
He  added, "  By  joining  yourself  to  that  exccrabld  man,  Wiiliamton  antl  bis 

Sarty.  The  man  who  but  the  otlicr  day  murdered  such  a  uiunber  of  the 
loraviau  Indians,  knowing  them  to  be  friends ;  knowing  that  be  ran  no  risk 
in  murdering  a  people  who  would  not  fight,  and  whose  ouly  businrss  was 
praying."  "  But  /assure  you,  Wingtnxmd^  said  Crawford,  ^'  diat  bad  I  b  en  with 
iiini  at  the  time,  this  would  not  imvc  happened.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  your 
frienils  and  all  good  men,  wlitrever  thty  are,  n;pro bate  acts  of  this  kind." 
"  That  may  be,"  isaid  IVingenund,  "  yet  these  friends,  these  good  men  did  nut 
prevent  him  from  gohig  out  aguin,  to  kill  the  remainder  of  those  iuofleiuiive, 
yet  luolisli  Moravian  Indians!  I  ai\y  foolish,  because  they  belies cd  ttte  whites 
m  preference  to  us.  '  We  had  oAen  tuld  dicm  that  they  would  lie  one  day  so 
treated  by  tliose  piople  who  called  themselves  their  friends!  We  told  llicin 
tliat  there  was  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  men  said  ;  that  their 
£iir  promises  were  only  intended  to  allure  us,  that  th'  y  might  the  more  easily 
kill  us,  as  they  have  done  many  Indians  before  they  killed  these  Momvians." 
"I  am  sorry  to  heai*  you  ep^ak  tliu.^"  said  CrauforU:  ^as  to  fViUiamson^s  going 
out  again,  when  it  was  known  diat  be  was  determined  on  it,  I  went  out  with 
him,  to  prevent  him  from  conmiittiug  fresh  muniers."  "Tliis,"8aiJ  Hingt- 
nund,  "tlie  Indians  would  not  b  liev%  were  even  I  to  tell  tliem  so."  Crawford 
then  asked,  "And  why  wou'd  tliey  not  believe  it?    "Because,"  replied  nin- 

rund,  "it  would  have  been  out  of  y(»ur  power  to  prevent  his  doing  what 
pleasetl."  "  Out  <»f  my  ixjwer  ?  "  exclaimed  the  colonel,  and  aske<l,  "  Have 
.aoy  MoravLui  Indians  hecn  killed  or  hnit  since  we  came  out?"  "No^e," 
-foiswerid  tlie  chief;  "hut  you  went  first  to  their  town,  and  fading  it  empty 
HHd  deserted,  you  turned  on  tlie  path  towards  u&    If  you  had  b^cn  in  search 
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of  warriors  only,  you  would  not  have  gone  thither.  Our  spies  watched  you 
closely.  They  saw  you  while  you  were  embodying  yourselves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ohio.  They  saw  you  cross  that  river — ^they  saw  where  you  encamped 
at  night — they  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  path  to  the  deserted  Moravian  town — 
they  knew  you  were  going  out  of  your  way — ^your  steps  were  constantly  watch- 
ed, and  you  were  suffered  quietly  to  proceed  until  you  reached  the  spot 
where  you  were  attacked." 

Crawford,  doubtless,  with  this  sentence,  ended  his  last  rajrs  of  hope.  lie  asked, 
with  famt  emotion, "  What  do  they  intend  to  do  with  me  ?"  when  Wingenund 
frankly  replied,  ^  1  tell  you  with  grief.  As  IViHiamsoriy  with  his  whole  cowardly 
host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the  whistling  of  our  warriors'  halls,  being  satisfied 
that  now  he  had  no  Moravians  to  deal  with,  but  men  who  could  fight,  and  with 
such  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do — I  say,  as  he  escaped,  and  they 
have  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his  stead."  "And  is  there 
no  possibility  of  preventuig  this  ? "  said  Crawford — "  Can  you  devise  no  way 
to  get  me  off?  You  shall,  my  friend,  be  well  rewarded  if  you  are  instrumen- 
tal in  saving  my  life."  "Had  Williamson  been  taken  with  you,"  answered  the 
chief,  "I  and  some  friends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might, 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  saving  you,  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  no  man 
would  dare  to  interfere  in  your  behalf.  The  king  of  England  himself^  were  he 
to  come  to  this  spot,  with  all  his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  effect  this  pur- 
pos3.  The  blood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  women 
and  children,  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  for  revenge.  The  rela- 
tives of  the  slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry  out  and  stand  ready  for  revenge.  The 
nation  to  which  they  belonged  will  have  revenge.  The  Shawanese,  our  grand- 
children, have  asked  for  your  fellow  prisoner ;  on  him  they  will  take  revenge. 
All  the  nations  connected  with  us  cry  out,  revenge !  revenge !  The  Moravians 
whom  you  went  to  destroy,  having  fled,  iilbtead  of  avenging  their  brethren, 
the  offence  is  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  lBk.e  revenge ! " 
''My  fiite  then  is  fixed,"  said  the  wretched  man,  "and  I  must  prepare  to 
meet  death  in  its  worst  form."  "Yes,  colonel,"  said  the  chief;  "I  am 
sorry  for  it,  but  cannot  do  any  thing  for  you.  Had  you  attended  to  the  Indian 
principle,  that  as  good  and  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a 
good  man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  be  in  this  lament- 
able situation.  You  see,  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  after  H^iUiamson  has  deserted 
you,  what  a  bad  man  he  must  be !  Nothing  now  remains  for  vou  but  to  meet 

r)ur  fiite  like  a  brave  man.  Farewell,  Colonel  Crawford!  they  are  coming, 
will  retire  to  a  solitary  spot." 

Accordingly  a  host  of  executioners  were  immediatelv  upon  him,  and  ho 
died  by  their  cruel  hands,  as  we  have  already  written.  It  is  said  that  fftn^ 
nund  shed  tears  at  parting  with  his  friend,  and  that  ever  after,  when  the  cur- 
cumstance  was  mentioned,  he  seemed  very  sensibly  affected.* 

Colonel  Crawford's  son  was  compelled  to  witness  this  cruel  death  of  his 
father,  and  suffered  the  same  fate  immediately  afler.f 

The  expedition  of  Colonel  Crawford  was  not  so  laudably  undertaken  as 
many  others,  in  as  far  as  it  was  directed  a^nst  the  Moravian  towns  upon  the 
Muskingum,  where  many^  who  composed  it,  were  determined  that  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  which  they  there  expected  to  find,  should  glut  their  vengeance 
by  their  blood,  as  those  at  Gnadenhuetten  had  done  but  a  short  time  befbre.| 

CIIIKATOMMO.  In  1790,  this  chief  succeeded  in  capturing  many  boats 
upon  the  Ohio  River,  killing  many  of  those  in  them,  and  taking  and  destroy- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  property.  Among  the  boats  which  fell  mto  the  hands 
of  Chikaiommo  was  one  in  which  was  a  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  of  Botetourt 
county,  Virginia,  and  several  others,  and  from  whose  narrative  we  derive  much 
of  this  information — a  book  replete  with  instruction,  and  one  of  the  most 

valuable  in  its  kind.§    As  this  company  were  descending  the  Ohio,  in  an  un- 

■  —    ■  '  ■ 

•  Heckeweldert  Indian  Nations,  281  to  284.  f  Columbian  Magazine  for  1787.  p.  M8. 

X  Our  chief  auihority  for  ibese  evcoU  ts  ihe  valuable  Cbkomicljks  by  Mr.  WU/tert,  before 
roferred  to. 

tTbe  author  appears  to  have  been  prompted  to  its  publication  by  the  mlsinterprctatioB 
is  oral  commuiitcations  by  the  Dute  ae  Liancourt ;  whom,  bv  the  wav,  we  do  not  find  to 
difier  to  materially,  in  his  accoiiat,  Crom  the  author  as  one  migni  apprenend  from  hik  stai«- 
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wieldy  flat-1x»ttonnc(1  boat,  in  wliich  were  a  number  of  horses  and  considera- 
Die  mercliaudise,  two  wliite  men  appeared  upon  the  shore,  and  called  to  them, 
afiectiug  great  dlbtrcss,  and  begged  to  be  taken  on  board.  Before  these  two 
whites  sliowed  themselves,  however,  a  smoke  was  seen  above  the  trees,  and 
for  some  time  held  them  in  doubt  on  which  side  of  the  river  it  was.  They 
wished  to  ascertain  tliis  fact,  as  thereby  they  might  keep  close  in  upon  the 
opposite  shore,  and  so  escape  mischief  in  the  event  of  an  ambush meut  of 
Indians.  They  were  thus  wary,  as  the  Indians  were  constantly  doin^  mis- 
chief upon  tlie  rivers,  and  had  but  a  short  time  before  destroyed  a  settlement 
at  a  place  called  Kennedy's  ik)ttom,  in  Kentucky. 

It  was  before  sunrise  on  the  20  March,  that  the  two  white  men  before  men- 
tioned hailed  the  boat,  which  was  safely  out  of  the  reach  of  fire-arms,  haviug 
discoven^d  tho  smoke  to  be  upon  the  N.  W.  shore,  and  therefore  they  kept 
upon  the  S.  W.  These  white  men,  the  more  effoctually  to  decoy  the  boat's 
crew,  said  the^  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians  at  Kennedv's  Bot- 
tom, and  had  just  escaped  from  them,  and  unless  they  would  take  them  on 
board  they  must  perish  from  hunger  and  cold  The  truth  was,  one  or  both 
of  them  *were  abandoned  wretches,  who  had  leagued  with  a  band  of  depreda- 
tors under  Ckikaiommoj  and  thus  were  the  means  of  destroying  many  inno- 
cent lives  in  the  most  atrocious  manner.  When  hailed  by  them,  as  we  have 
just  said,  some  in  the  boat  were  for  listening  to  them,  and  some  against  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  tlie  boat  floated  fast  down  the  current,  and  left  those  on 
sliore  considerably  in  the  rear,  although  they  exerted  themselves  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  boat.  Those  who  were  agtunst  taking  them  on  board  bad  their 
objections  well  grounded ;  for  when  these  men  were  asked  the  occasion  of 
the  smoke  upon  their  side  of  the  river,  they  denied  that  there  had  been  any, 
or  said  they  knew  of  no  such  thing ;  and  this  was  urged  as  a  sufficient  reason 
why  they  s>iiould  reject  the  other  jmrt  of  their  story.  Still,  as  the  boat  glided 
do\«iii,  tLose  on  board  debatet^  the  subject,  and  at  length  concluded,  tliat  if 
there  were  Indians  where  thejr  first  saw  the  men,  they  must  then  be  far  up 
the  river,  as  it  was  thought  impossible  that  tliey  could  have  got  throuxA 
the  woods  so  fiist  as  they  had  floated  down ;  and  one  of  the  company,  a  Mr. 
jF7tnn,  whose  kindness  of  heart  brought  upon  them  this  calamity,  proposed 
hazarding  his  own  person  on  sliore,  without  in  the  least  endangering  the 
rest  His  plan  was  as  follows :  that  whereas  they  must  be  now  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Indians,  they  should  haul  in,  and  barely  touch  upon  the  shore, 
and  he  would  jump  out,  and  the  boat  sl;ould  at  the  same  time  haiJ  oflf;  so  | 

that  if  Indians  should  be  coming,  the  boat  would  have  time  to  get  oflT  safe,  | 

and  as  to  himself,  he  could  well  outrun  them,  and  would  get  on  board  the 
boat  again  at  a  certain  point  below.  And  tlius  was  the  humane  plan  laid  of 
relieving  supposed  distress,  the  sad  recompense  of  whidi  we  now  proceed  to 
relate. 

One  circumstance  had  not  been  taken  into  account  by  this  devoted  com- 
pany. The  current  being  rapid,  it  took  them  much  longer  than  they  had 
anticipated  to  gain  the  shore ;  and  this  gave  some  of  the  most  swift-footed  of 
Chikatommo's  party  time  to  arrive  at  the  point  at  the  same  time  with  them. 
Having  arrived  close  to  the  shore,  Mr.  FUrm  had  but  barely  cleared  himself 
from  the  boat,  when  a  large  number  of  Indians,  painted  in  tlie  most  frightful 
manner,  came  rushing  upon  them.  Some  of  tlie  boat's  crew  seized  their 
gutis,  and  determined  to  resist,  while  the  others  used  every  means  to  get 
their  boat  from  the  shore ;  but  every  thing  seemed  to  conspire  against  them. 
Their  boat  became  entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree,  and  tlie  whole 
body  of  Indians,  having  arrived,  being  54  in  number,  gave  a  horrible  yeU, 
and  poured  in  their  whole  fire  upon  the  boat  From  the  protection  afl[brded 
by  the  side  of  the  boat,  one  only  was  killed,  Dolly  Flemingj  and  Mr.  SkyUt 
wounded.  All  resbtance  was  vain,  and  the  others  lay  down  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  to  prevent  being  immediately  killed.  The  Indians  kept  up 
their  fire  until  all  the  horses  were  shot  down,  which  added  much  to  the 

iQent.  The  chief  disajs^eemenl  appears  in  such  minor  points  as  the  spelling  of  names :  thus, 
in  naming  the  persons  caplivalcd,  for  Skyles  ho  writes  Skuyl ;  for  Dolly  Fleming,  Dol^ 
Flammitt^;  for  Flinn,  Pidyn,  dtc. 
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horror  of  the  situation  of  those  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  they  were 
in  great  danger  of  being  trampled  to  death  by  them  before  they  fell,  and 
afterwards  from  their  strivings.  When  this  was  finished,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  Mr.  May  stood  up,  and  held  up  a  white  cap  in  token  of  surrender ;  but 
he  fell  in  a  moment  alter,  witli  a  ball  shot  through  his  head.  Several  of  the 
Indians  now  swam  to  the  boat,  and  were  helped  into  it  by  those  within. 
Having  now  got  possession  of  it,  they  seemed  well  pleased,  and  offered  no 
further  violence.  All  things  were  now  taken  on  shore,  and  an  immense  fire 
kindled ;  the  dead  were  scalped,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  captives 
divested  of  most  of  their  clothes.  As  several  Indians  were  gathered  arotmd 
Mr.  Jb&Tufon  when  he  was  stiipped,  one,' observing  that  he  had  on  a  kind 
of  red  vest,  approached  and  said  to  him  in  English,  *^Oh!  you  cappatin^" 
He  said, '^  Ab.*^  Then  the  Indian  pointed  to  his  own  breast,  and  said,  **^e 
cappatin — all  dest  my  sogers/*  This  was  Ckukattmtmo,  An  Indian,  named 
Tom  Leuns,  discovered  much  humanity  to  Mr.  J^hnsUmy  in  that  he  covered 
him  with  his  own  blanket  after  lie  had  lost  his  clothes. 

Being  all  stationed  about  the  fire,  Chiekatammo  was  at  one  end  of  it,  (it 
being  about  50  feet  in  length,)  who,  rising  up,  made  a  speech  to  the  multi- 
tude. An  old  Shawanee  chief^  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  made  the 
first  speech,  at  the  end  of  which  Chickatommo  conducted  Johnston  to  another 
Shawanee  chief,  whose  name  was  Mes-shattHtf  to  whom  he  was  given  or 
assigned,  and  informed  that  he  was  his  friend.  At  the  end  of  Chickatommo*s 
speech,  another  prisoner  was  disposed  of.  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated 
with  the  third  and  last  Johnston,  Skyles,  and  iTtnn  went  to  the  Shawanese, 
and  Pegsry  Fleming  to  the  Cherokees.  This  band  of  robbers  appears  to  have 
been  made  up  of  adventurers  from  the  tribes  just  mentioned,-  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  Delawares.  The  latter  had  none  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  did 
not  wish  to  be  known  in  the  business,  thinking  it  might  involve  their  nation 
in  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

The  two  white  men  who  had  decoyed  the  boat  into  the  Indians*  hands 
were  still  with  them,  and  the  next  day  all  the  captives  were  ordered  to  take 
a  position  upon  the  edge  of  the  river,  to  decoy  the  first  that  should  be  passing. 
A  boat  soon  appeared,  and,  repugnant  as  such  an  employment  was  to  the 
feelings  of  these  captives,  yet  they  were  obliged  thus  to  do,  or  suffer  a  horri- 
ble death.  Divine  and  Thomas  were  the  names  of  the  two  whites  so  often 
mentioned :  the  former  was  the  voluntary  agent,  and,  as  Mr.  Johnston 
expresses  it,  the  one  who  ^* akme  had  devised  and  carried  into  effort  their 
destruction  ;"  and,  **  ingrnious  in  wicked  stratagems,  seemed  to  be  [lerfectly 
gratified  to  aid  the  savages  in  their  views,  and  to  feel  no  scruples  in  suggest- 
mg  means  for  their  accomplishment  He  fabricated  a  tale,  that  we  were 
passengers  down  the  Ohio,  whose  boat  had  suffered  so  great  an  injury  that 
we  wore  unable  to  proceed  until  it  was  repaired ;  but  that  for  want  of  an 
axe,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  do  the  necessary  work.  These  imsuspccting 
cano.3-men  mmed  towards  us ;  but  the  current  bore  them  down  so  lar  be!ow 
us,  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  my  putting  them  on  their  guard.  [Mr.  Johns^ 
ton  having  intended  by  some  sign  to  have  given  tliem  warning  of  what 
awaited  them.]  The  Indians,  as  they  had  acted  in  our  cas:*,  run  down  the 
river  at  such  a  distance  from  it,  and  under  cover  of  the  woods,  that  they 
were  not  discovered  until  the  canoe  was  close  to  the  shore,  when  they  fired 
into  it,  and  shot  every  one  on  board.  As  they  tumbled  into  the  water,  their 
little  bark  was  overs  ^t  Two,  who  were  not  vet  dead,  kept  themselves  uflouty 
but  were  so  severely  wounded  that  they  could  not  swim  off.  The  Indians 
leaped  into  the  river,  and  afler  dragging  them  to  the  shore,  despatched  them 
with  the  tomahawk.  The  bodies  of  the  rour  who  were  killed  were  also  brought 
to  land,  and  the  whole  six  were  scalped.  All  were  then  thrown  into  the 
river.  Nothing  I  could  then  learn,  or  which  has  since  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  enabh  d  me  to  understand  who  these  unfortunate  sufierers  were.** 

Alter  various  successes  and  encounters  upon  the  river,  Chickatommo  left  it, 
and  met  a  number  of  his  company  at  an  «ncam]>ment  at)Out  five  miles  from 
it  Here  he  left  the  rest,  taking  with  him  a  select  number  and  some  of  the 
Cherokees,  with  Mim  FtemiTig;  md  the  company  with  whom  Johnston 
remained  did  not  join  him  again  for  many  daya    Afte^  much  delay  and 
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interesting  incident,  they  reached  the  Indian  town  of  Upper  Saodusky. 
Here  they  squandered  all  their  rich  booty  for  whiskey,  and,  as  usual,  rioted 
in  drunkenness  for  several  days.  Chickatommo  at  this  time  showed  himself 
very  sava<re  to  the  prisoners,  and  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  humane 
and  benevolent  Mtsshawa,*  would  have  killed  some  of  them.  The  unfortu> 
natc  Skyles  had  some  time  before  left  them,  and  gone  m  an  unknown  direction 
with  his  cruel  master. 

A  French  trader  at  Sandusky,  a  Mr.  Duchouquetj  had  used  endeavors  Co 
ransom  Johnston ;  but  his  master  for  some  time  would  hear  nothing  of  II 
At  length,  having  dissipated  all  his  booty,  and  ashamed  to  return  home  m  such 
a  state,  he  concluded  to  sell  Johnston  for  the  most  he  could  get ;  and  accord- 
ingly 600  silver  broaches  were  paid  him*  equal  in  value  to  100  dollars,  the 
amount  agreed  upon.  Chickatommo  and  his  party  then  took  up  their  march 
for  Detroit*  Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Johnston  returned  home  by  way  of  that 
place.  Before  he  left  Sandusky,  he  was  informed  of  the  burning  of  the  ill- 
fated  Flinn :  he  suffered  at  the  stake  at  the  Miami  village,  and  was  eaten  by 
his  torturers.  The  Indian  who  brought  the  news  to  Sandusky,  said  that  he 
himself  had  feasted  upon  him. 

King-crane,  a  Wyandot  chief,  appears  conspicuous   in  this  narrative,  and 
illustrates  a  valuable  trait  of  character  in  Indian  life.    When  Mr.  Duchou- 
qiiet  and  Johnston  had  arrived  at  Lower  Sandusky,  in  their  way  to  Detroit, 
the  town  was  filled  with  alarm,  and  they  soon  learned  the  occasion  to  be 
from  the  arrival  of  some  Cherokees  in  the  neighborhood,  with  a  female  cap- 
tive.   The  traders  in  the  place  immediately  went  to  their  camp,  where  they 
found  Peggy  Fleming,  who  some  time  before  had  been  separated  from  Johnston 
and  the  other  captives.    Among  those  who  went  to  see  her,  was  a  white 
man  by  the  name  of  HTntdker,  who,  having  been  carried  into  captivity  in  his 
youth,  had  grown  up  in  all  the  Indian  habits,  and  being  a  man  of  consider- 
able physical  powers  and  enterprise,  had  become  a  chief  among  the  Wyandota.f 
He  had  been   upon  the  frontiers  with  the  Indians  upon  trading  expeditions, 
and  had  lodged  at  times  in  Pittsburg  m  the  tavern  or  Miss  Flming's  &ther. 
She  immediately  knew  him,  and  besought  him,  in  the  most  affecting  manner, 
to  deliver  her  mm  bondage.    He  went  immediately  to  King-crane,  and  told 
him  that  the  woman  with  the  Cherokees  was  his  sister,  |  and  begged  him  to 
use  means  for  her  relief.    King-crcoM  went  without  loss  of  time,  and  urged 
the  Cherokees  to  restore  her  to  her  brother.    They  were  enraged  at  the 
request,  and  there  was  danger  of  their  murdering  her  lest  she  should   be 
taken  from  them.    He  next  tried  to  purchase  her ;  but  his  benevolent  offers 
were  indignantly  refused,  and  their  rage  was  still  increased    Resolved  to 
rescue  her  out  of  their  hands,  King-crane  repaired  to  their  camp  early  the 
nexv  corning,  accompanied  with  8  or  10  young  warriors.    They  found  the 
Cherokees  asleep,  but  the  captive — it  is  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate — was 
without  the  least  attire!  extended  and  lashed  to  the  stake! — ^ready  to  be 
burned ! — her  body  painted  all  over  with  black.    King-crane  silently  cut  the 
thongs  with  which  she  was  bound,  then  awakened  the  murderers,  and  threw 
down  upon  the  ground  the  price  of  a  captive  in  silver  broaches,  (which  are 
current  money  among  them,)  and  departed.    She  was  soon  afler  sent  forward 
for  her  honie,  disguised  in  the  atture  of  a  squaw.    The  Cherokees  prowled 
about  seeking  vengeance  upon  some  white  person  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
disappeared. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  what  became  of  Skyks : — ^he  was  taken  to 
a  place  upon  the  Miami  River,  where  he  was  doomed  to  be  burnt,  but  made 
his  escape  the  night  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  suffered. 
After  enduring  the  most  painful  fatigues  and  hunger,  from  wandering  alone 
in  the  wilderness,  he  met  with  some  traders  who  conveyed  him  to  Detroit, 
and  from  thence  home  to  Virginia. 

The  sequel  of  the  life  of  the  old  hard-hearted  Chickatommo  is  as  follows 

*  Mr.  Johnstofty  throughout  his  narrative,  gives  him  an  cxocUent  character.    He  was  alnre 
after  the  war  of  1812  be^ii,  and  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Teennudu 
f  Hnront  and  Wyandttts  are  Rvnonymous  terms  with  most  writers. 
X  If  over  good  came  out  of  evil,  we  should  expect  it  in  a  case  like  this. 
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For  four  yean  snicoeeding  the  eventa  above  related,  he  followed  his  depreda- 
ting career,  and  was  concerned  in  opposing  the  war  parties  of  Americans 
until  the  time  of  General  Waynes  fiunous  expedition.  As  that  veteran  was 
advmcinff  into  the  western  region,  ChickaUifmmo  met  an  advance  party  of  his 
army  at  tne  head  of  a  hand  of  his  desperate  warriors,  who  were  sent  forward 
as  the  Indian  foriom  hope.  A  sharp  skirmish  followed,  and  ChiduOMmno 
was  slain.  This  was  the  action  near  Fort  Defiance.  Kng-croant  was  also  in 
arms  to  oppose  General  Wmpu;  but  in  the  last  war  against  England,  he 
fought  for  the  Americans,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  three  or  four  years 
after  its  close.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  ffayn^a  fomous  treaty  at  Fort 
Greenville,  and  several  others. 

We  now  pass  to  a  chief  by  fiur  more  prominent  in  Indian  history  than 
many  who  have  received  much  greater  notice  from  historians.  This  was 
mSHIKINAKWA,  (a  name  by  no  means  settled  in  orthography,)  which,  inter- 
preted, is  said  to  mean  the  LmU-turtU.  To  the  different  treaties  bearinghis 
name,  we  find  these  spellings :  MeMtuinno^quohf  Greenville,  3  Aug.  1795 ; 
Methekunni^hquohj  Fort  Wayne,  7  June,  1^ ;  Mtukdumahquah^  Vincennesi 
21  August,  1805;  Methekenoghqua,  Fort  Wayne,  30  September,  1809;  and 
were  we  disposed  to  look  into  the  various  authors  who  have  used  the  name, 
we  might  nourly  finish  out  our  page  with  its  variations. 

LiTTLE-Ti7iiTLE  wss  cfaiof  of  me  Miamis,  and  the  scenes  of  his  warlike, 
achievements  were  upon  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  had,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tribes  of  that  region,  successfully  fou^t  the  armies  of  Manner  and 
St,  CUdr ;  and  in  the  fight  with  the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  chief 
command ;  hence  a  detailed  account  of  that  affiiir  belongs  to  his  lifo. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Americans  inveighed  loudly  against  the  English 
of  Canada,  in  most  instances,  charging  them  with  all  the  guilt  of  the  enormi- 
ties committed  on  their  fhintiers  by  the  Indians.  It  is  equally  well  known, 
at  this  day,  by  every  judicious  inquirer,  that 'they  were  not  so  blamable  as 
the  Americans  reported,  nor  so  innocent  as  themselves  and  friends,  even 
long  after,  pretended.  That  the  British  sovemment  e/icouraged  depredations 
upon  the  frontiers  in  times  of  peace,  should  not  too  easilv  be  received  for 
truth;  still,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  who  held  inferior  offices 
under  it,  were  secret  abettors  of  barbarities.  In  the  attack  upon  General  iSEL 
CUta^B  army,  now  about  to  be  related,  there  was  much  cause  of  suspicion 
against  the  Canadians,  as  it  was  known  that  many  of  them  even  exceeded 
in  that  bloody  afibir  the  Indians  themselves.  Mr.  Wdd^  the  intelligent 
traveller,  says,*  ^  A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular  many  that 
were  bom  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  in  this  action; 
a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion  they 
had  previously  formed,  that  the  Indians  were  encouraged  and  abetted  in 
their  attacks  upon  them  by  the  British.  I  can  safoly  amnn,  however,  ftom 
having  conversed  with  many  of  these  young  men  who  fought  against  iS& 
Clenr,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  secrecy  they  left  their  homes  to  join  the 
Indians,  fearful  lest  the  government  should  censure  their  conduct" 

The  western  Indians  were  only  imboldened  by  the  battles  tietween  them 
and  detachments  of  General  Harma^M  army,  in  1790,  and,  under  such  a  lead- 
er as  Miahikinakwai  entertained  sanguine  hopes  (MT  bringing  the  .Ajnericans  to 
theur  own  terms.  One  murder  followed  another,  in  rapid  succession,  attend- 
ed by  all  the  horrors  peculiar  to  their  warfiure,  which  caused  President 
WaMngUm  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recommending^  Congress  to 
adopt  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  checking  those  calamities ;  and  2000 
men  were  immediately  raised  and  put  under  the  command  of  General  «SL 
Ocw-,  then  governor  of  the  North-Westem  Territory.  He  received  his  ap- 
pointment the  4th  of  March,  1791,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Washington,  by 
way  of  Kentucky,  with  all  possible  despatch,  where  he  arrived  15  May.f 
There  was  much  time  lost  in  getting  the  troops  imbodied  at  this  place ;  Gen- 
eral Biftfer,  with  the  residue,  not  arriving  until  the  middle  of  September. 
There  were  various  circumstances  to  account  for  the  delays,  which  it  is  iin* 
QOcessary  to  recount  here. 
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Colonel  Darke  proceeded  immediately  qd  his  «iTi^  whieb  «M  abc»iU  the 
end  of  August,  and  built  Fort  Hamilton,  on  the  Miami,  in  the  eoimuy  of 
LiUU'tiurUe;  and  ac¥>n  after  Fort  Jefferson  was  built,  foir^  miles  fiuther  on- 
ward. These  two  forts  being  left  manned,  about  the  end  oif  October  .the 
army  advanced,  being  about  SOOO  strong,  militia  included,  whose  numben 
were  not  inconsiderable,  as  will  appear  by  the  miserable  manner  in  'which 
they  not  only  confused  themselves,  but  the  reipilax  sokhera  alsa 

General  A,  Clair  had  advanced  but  about  six  miles  in  front  of  Fort  Jeffer- 
son, when  60  of  his  militia,  from  pretended  disaffection,  coBunenced  a  retreat ; 
and  it  was  discovered  Chat  the  evil  had  spread  considerably  among  the  lest 
of  the  army.  Being  feaiful  they  would  seize  upon  the  convoy  of  yrovimonifc 
the  general  ordered  Colonel  Hamiramk  to  pursue  them  with  his  regupent^  and 
Ibrce  them  to  return.  The  army  now  consbted  of  but  1400  e&cthre  ma^ 
and  this  was  the  number  attacked  by  lMe4wiU  and  hia  warrior^  15  miles 
from  the  Miami  vifiagea. 

Colonel  BvUtr  commanded  the  ri^^t  wing,  and  Colonel  Dmkt  &e  left. 
The  militia  were  posted  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advanee,  and  were  eocemped 
in  two  lines.    They  had  not  finished  securing  their  baggage,  when  tfaef 
were  attacked  in  their  camp.    It  was  their  intention  to  have  marched  imme- 
diately to  the  destruction  (d  the  Miami  villages.'    Of  this  their  movem^ats 
apprized  the  Indtsns,  who  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  finnness.    They 
fell  upon  the  militia  before  sunrise,  4  November,  who  at  once  fled  into  the  main 
camp^  in  the  most  disorderly  and  tumultuous  manner:  many  of  theno,  having 
thrown  away  their  pms,  were  pmrsued  and  slaughtered.    At  the  main  camp 
the  fight  was  sustained  some  time,  bv  the  great  ezeitiona  of  the  offioera,  but 
with  great  inequality ;  the  Indians  under  jL&^lvrtie  amounting  to  about  1500 
warriors.    Colonels  Darke  and  £if<ier,  and  Major  CMfc,  made  several  suo- 
cessful  charges,  which  enabled  them  to  save  some  of  their  numberB  try 
checking  the  enemy  while  flight  was  more  practicable. 

Of  the  Americans,  593  were  killed  and  missing,  beside  tiktr^-c^igftiofl&cera ; 
and  242  soldiers  and  twenty-one  officers  were  wounded,  maiw  of  whom  diedL 
Colonel  BuUtr  was  among  the  slain.  The  account, of  his  rail  is  shocking; 
He  was  severely  wounded,  and  left  on  the  ground.  The  well-known  and 
infamous  iSiniofi  Qirtif  came  up  to  him,  and  observed  him  writhing  under 
severe  pain  fimn  his  wounds.  Gtriy  knew  and  spoke  to  him.  Knowing  thst 
he  could  not  live,  the  colonel  begged  of  €M^  to  put  an  end  to  hia  misery. 
This  he  refused  to  do,  but  turned  to  an  Indian,  whom  he  told  that  the  officer 
was  the  commander  of  the  army ;  upon  which  he  drove  his  tomahawk  into 
his  head.  A  number  of  others  then  came  around,  and  after  taking  off  his 
scalp,  they  look  out  his  heart,  and  cut  it  into  as  manv  pieces  aa  there  were 
tribes  in  the  action,  and  divided  it  among  them.  All  n^anner  of  brutal  acts 
were  committed  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  It  need  not  be  mentioned  fi>r  the 
information  of  the  observer  of  Indian  affidrs,  that  land  was  the  main  cause 
of  this  as  well  as  most  other  wars  between  the  Indians  and  whites ;  and 
hence  it  was  very  easy  to  account  fi>r  the  Indians  fiilling  the  mouths  of  the 
sisin  with  earth  after  this  battle.  It  was  actually  the  case,  aa  reported  by 
those  who  shortly  after  visited  the  scene  of  action  and  buried  the  dead. 

General  St.  CUnr  was  called  to  an  account  for  the  disastrous  issue  of  thia 
^■ii^f^giS  <um1  was  honorably  acquitted.  He  published  a  narrative  in  vindi- 
oation  of  his  conduct,  which,  at  this  day,  few  will  think  it  required  What 
he  says  of  his  retreat  we  will  give  in  his  own  words.*  <^  Theretreat  was,you 
may  be  sure,  a  precipitate  one ;  it  was  in  fiust  a  flight  The  camp  and  the 
artiUery  were  atiandoned ;  but  that  was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse  was  left 
alive  to  have  drawn  it  ofi^  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable.  But  the  most 
disgraceful  psrt  of  the  bunness  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  threw 
away  their  arsis  and  accoutrements,  even  after  the  pursuit,  which  continued 
about  ibur  miles,  had  ceased.  I  found  the  road  strewed  with  them  lor  manv 
miles,  bfl^t  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  for,  having  had  all  my  horses  killed^ 
end  being  mounted  upon  one  tfaAt  coiUd  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  I 

could  not  get  forward  myself  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward*  either  te  hah 

•— —  - 

•  P«nik  6i««(0«,  of  tkat  year. 
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the  front,  or  prevent  the  men  from  pfutmg  with  their  arms,  \vere  unattend- 
ed to." 

The  remnant  of  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson  the  same  day,  just 
before  sunset,  the  place  from  which  they  fled  being  29  miles  distant  Gene- 
ral St.  Clair  did  every  thing  that  a  brave  general  could  do.  He  exposed  him- 
self to  every  danger,  having,  during  the  action,  eight  bullets  shot  through  his 
clothes.  In  no  attack  related  in  our  recordcs  did  3ie  Indians  discover  greater 
bravery  and  determination.  After  giving  the  first  fire,  they  rushed  forward 
vnth  tomahawk  in  hand.  Their  loss  was  inconsiderable;  but  the  traders 
afterwards  learned  among  them  that  LUtU-turUe  had  1^  killed  and  many 
wounded*  ^They  rushed  on  the  artillery,  heedless  of  their  fire,  and  took 
two  pieces  in  an  instant  They  were  iEigain  retaken  by  ouf  troops:  and 
whenever  the  army  charged  them,  they  were  seen  to  give  vray,  and  advance 
again  as  soon  as  they  began  to  retreat,  doing  great  execution,  both  in  the 
retreat  and  advance.  They  are  veiy  dextrous  in  covering  themselves  with 
trees ;  many  of  them  however  fell,  both  of  the  infantry  and  artillery."  **  Six 
or  eight  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  their  hands,  with  about  400  horses,  all  the 
baffffage,  ammunition,  and  provisions."  f 

Whether  the  battle-ground  of  General  SL  Clair  were  visited  by  the  whites 
previous  to  1793 1  do  not  learn ;  but  in  December  of  that  year  a  detachment 
of  General  fFajfiu^s  army  went  to  the  place,  and  the  account  given  of  its  ap- 
pearance is  most  truly  melancholy.  This  detachment  was  oniered  to  build 
a  fort  there,  which  having  done,  it  was  called  Fort  Recovery.  Within  a  space 
of  about  390  yards  were  found  500  skull  bones,  the  most  of  Which  were 
gathered  up  and  buried.  For  about  five  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  retreat 
of  the  army  the  woods  was  strewed  with  skeletons  and  musket&  1  he  two 
brass  cannon,  which  composed  St.  CUdx'i  artillery,  one  a  (fti^  and  the  other 
a  six-pounder,  were  found  in  a  creek  adjacentt 

The  following  song  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  although  not  the  best  of 
poetiy,  is  considered  a  valuable  relic  of  those  days.    It  is  headed  thus : — 

SAnrciiAiax's    DSFfcAT. 

$  'Twas  November  the  fourth,  in  the  year  of  ninety-'one,!! 
We  bad  a  tore  engagemeot  near  to  Fort  Jefferson ; 
Sinclcdre  was  dar  commander,  which  mav  remembered  b^, 
Fbr  there  we  left  nuie  hundred  men  in  t'  West'n  Ter'toify. 

At  Bunker's  Hill  and  Qnebeck,  where  many  a  hero  fell. 
Likewise  nl  Lone  Island,  (it  is  I  the  tnlth  can  tell^) 
Bat  such  a  dreacmil  carnage  may  I  never  see  a|rain 
As  hap'ned  near  St  Mary^s,  upon  the  livbr  plam. 

Our  army  was  attacked  just  as  the  day  did  dawn, 
And  soon  were  overpowered  and  driven  ftom  the  lawn. 
They  killed  Major  Ouldham,  Levin  and  BtiggM  likewiae^ 
And  horrid  yelu  of  sav'ges  resounded  thro' the  skies. 

Major  Butler  IT  was  wounded  the  very  second  fire ; 
His  manly  bosom  swelled  with  rage  when  forc'd  to  reUre  \ 
And  as  he  lav  in  anguish,  nor  scarcely  conld  he  see, 
Exelaim'd,  "Ye  hounds  of  bell,  O !  revenged  I  wyi  be." 

We  had  not  been  long  broken  when  General  Sutler  found 
Himself  so  badly  wounded,  was  forced  to  quit  the  ground. 

'  -     ■  I  •  am 

*  Penm.  OazeUe,  of  that  year. 

t  Letter  from  Fort  HamiUon,  dated  six  dnys  after  the  battle. 


i  Massachusetts  Magasine  for  1794»  p.  191. 


,  When  I  began  to  eopy  these  lines,  I  <fid  oot  intend  to  chaags  a  word  in  them,  bat 
found  my  resolution  shaken ;  the  lines  were  of  such  unequal  lengths,  and  the  rhyme  so  bad,  I 
eoald  oot  endure  it,  and,  therefore,  when  the  syllables  were  too  many,  some  were  dropped, 
and  when  too  few,  some  were  added ;  but  the  sense  is  in  no  wise  impaired.  Tlie  copy  I  ase» 
1  found  in  Baltimore  hn  1817.    They  were  printed  in  1816. 

I  That  is,  1791. 

V  Rkhard  BtfOer  was  of  Nottinghani,  m  If ew  Hampshire,  where  seme  of  his  relatives  y«| 
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**  My  God ! "  says  be,  "  what  shall  we  db ;  we're  wounded  every  maa  > 
Go  charge  them,  valiant  heroes,  and  beat  them  if  you  can." 

He  leaned  his  back  arainst  a  tree,  and  there  resigned  his  breath,* 
And  like  a  valiant  soldier  sunk  in  the  arms  of  death ; 
When  blessed  angels  did  await,  his  apiril  lo  convey  } 
And  unto  the  celestial  fields  iie  quickly  bent  his  way. 

We  charg'd  again  with  courage  firm,  but  soon  again  nve  ground. 
The  war-whoop  then  redoubled,  as  did  the  foes  around. 
They  killed  Major  JPerrufon,  which  caused  his  men  to  cry, 
**  Our  only  safety  is  in  flight  j  or  fighting  here  to  die." 

**  Stand  to  your  guns,"  savs  valiant  Ford,  "  let's  die  upoa  them  hero 
Before  we  let  the  sav'ges  know  we  ever  harbored  fear." 
Our  cannon-balls  exhausted,  and  artill'ry-men  all  slain. 
Obliged  were  our  musketmen  the  en'my  to  sustam. 

Yet  three  hours  f  more  we  fought  them,  and  then  were  fore'd  to  vield. 
When  three  hundred  bloody  warriors  lay  stretch'd  upon  the  fiddL 
Says  Cok>nel  Gibson  to  his  men,  "My  boys,  be  not  dismay'd; 
I'm  sure  that  true  Virginians  were  never  yet  afraid. 

<<  Ten  thousand  deaths  I'd  rather  die,  than  they  should  gain  the  field  ;" 
With  that  he  jTOt  a  fatal  shot,  which  caused  him  to  yiel<i 
Says  Major  Clark,  "  My  heroes,  I  can  here  no  longer  stand, 
We'll  stnve  to  form  in  order,  and  retreat  the  best  we  can." 

The  word,  Retreat,  being  past  around,  there  was  a  dismal  cry. 
Then  heller  skelter  through  the  woods,  like  wolves  and  sheep  tney  fly. 
This  well-appoinied  army,  who  but  a  day  before, 
Defied  and  oraved  all  dsinger,  had  like  a  cloud  piass'd  o'er. 

Alas !  the  dying  and  wounded,  how  dreadful  was  the  Ihought, 
To  the  tomanawk  and  scalpbg-kaife,  in  mis'ry  are  brought 
Some  had  a  thigh  and  some  an  arm  broke  on  the  field  that  day. 
Who  writhed  in  torments  at  the  stake,  to  close  the  dire  affray. 

To  mention  our  brave  oflBcers,  is  yfhai  I  wish  to  do ; 
No  sons  of  Mars  e'er  fouffat  more  brave,  or  with  more  eoorage  tiue. 
To  Captam  Bradford  1  belonged,  in  his  artillery, 
I  He  fell  that  day  amongst  the  slain,  a  valiant  man  was  be. 

It  haa  been  generally  said,  that  had  the  advice  of  LiiUe4urUe  been  takes 
at  ^e  disastrous  fight  afterwards  with  General  Wame^  there  is  very  little 
doubt  but  he  bad  met  as  ill  success  §  as  General  iSt.  vUdr  ||  did  before  him. 
He  was  not  for  fifffating  General  fFaapu  at  Presque-Isle,  and  inclined  rather 
to  peace  than  fitting  him  at  aU.  In  a  council  held  the  night  before  the 
battle,  he  argued  as  follows :  ^  Wt  have  heaUn  the  enemy  twioe  under  mparaU 
CMmanden,  We  cannot  exped  the  same  good  fortune  atwrnp  to  attend  tit.  The 
Americana  care  now  led  by  a  chief  who  never  deeps :  the  nurht  and  the  deaf  are 
alike  to  him.  And  during  au  the  time  that  he  has  Seen  marching  wpon 
our  vittagea,  noiwUhtiandmf  (he  watchfidneaa  of  our  young  men,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  eurpnse  nun.  Think  well  of  «t  Jliere  i$  aomeOung  whia- 
peramej  it  would  be  prudent  to  Katen  to  hia  offera  ojf  peace^  For  holding  this 
language  he  was  reproached  by  another  chief  with  cowardice,  which  put  an 
end  to  all  ftuther  discourse.  Nothine  wounds  the  feelings  of  a  warrior  like 
tiie  reproach  of  cowardice ;  but  lAme4urUe  stifled  his  resentment,  did  bis 
duty  in  the  battle,  and  its  issue  proved  him  a  truer  prophet  than  his  accuser 


*  This  was  probably  a  report,  but  is  doubtless  incorrect. 

t  This  is  not  fact. 

X  It  ¥rould  have  been  agreeable  if  ourpoel  had  given  us  a  kind  of  catalogue  of  all  such  as 
were  killed  at  this  time,  m  any  note.  Captain  Imowym  was  among  the  number.  EtHaf* 
Works,  135. 

^  LUiU'-iurUe  told  Mr.  Vblney  circumstances  which  gave  him  that  opinion.  Sec  hit 
TraveU  in  Amerieaf  ed.  Lond.  IwM. 

H  General  Arthur  8t.  CUnr  was  of  Edinbunrfa,  Scotland.  He  eame  to  America  in  the 
fleet  which  brought  over  Admiral  BoBcawen,  in  i7fi6,  and  having  served  through  the  revohi- 
lionary  and  Indmn  wars,  died  at  his  ferm  near  Gieensburgh,  Pa.  31  Aug.  18ia  Amer,  JHen, 
ii^.ii  469,  (N.  Y.  1818.) 
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believed.*  His  residence  was  upon  Eel  River,  ahotU  20  miles  fhmi  F<nt  Wliynei 
where  our  ^vemment  built  faim  a  Louse,  and  fiimished  him  with  means  of 
liying,  much  to  the  envY  of  his  coimtiymen.  Therefore  what  had  been  bestowed 
upon  Autniyto  induce  others  to  a  like  modeoflifo  by  their  own  exertions,  proved 
not  only  prejudicial  to  the  cause,  but  engendered  hatred  against  him  in  the  mindiri 
of  all  the  Indians.  He  waS  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  was  raised  to  XhnM 
standing  by  his  superior  talents.  This  was  the  cause  of  so  much  jealousy 
and  envy  at  this  time,  as  also  a  neglect  of  his  counsel  heretofore.  The  saiue 
author,f  from  whom  we  get  the  facts  in  -the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph^ 
says,  ^Metheetamaqua,  or  the  LfUU4urUef  was  the  son  of  a  Miami  chief,  by  a 
Mohecan  woman.  As  the  Indian  maxim,  with  regard  to  descents,  is  precisely 
that  of  the  civil  law  in  relation  to  slaves,  that  the  condition  of  the  woman 
adheres  to  the  offspring,  be  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,"  ^lc 

IAtUe4wiU  was  alike  courageous  and  humane,  possessing  mat  wisdom. 
''And,"  says  my  author,  ''there  have  been  few  individuals  among  aborigines  who 
have  done  so  much  to  abolish  the  rites  of  human  sacrifice.  The  grave  of 
this  noted  wairior  is  shown  to  visitors,  near  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  mquently 
visited  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country,  by  whom  his  memory  u 
cherished  with  the  greatest  respect  and  veneretion."  %  ^ 

The  grave  of  his  great  opponent  was  also  in  the  same  region ;  btit  his 
remains  were  not  lon^  since  removed  to  the  seat  of  his  family.  Ever  aftef 
his  successful  expedition,  the  Indians  called  him  the  Bi^-irind;^  or  7V- 
nado  s  some,  however,  on  particular  occasions,  called  hmi  Sukad^gookf 
which  sisnified,  in  Delaware,  a  blaek-snake ;  because,  they  said,  he  pos- 
sessed All  the  art  and  cunning  of  that  reptile.  I  We  hear  ^ret  of  another 
name,  which,  though  it  may  not  have  been  his  fault  that  acquired  it^  is  less 
complimentary  than  the  two  just  named.  It  is  well  known  that  the  British 
bestowed  a  great  many  more  presents  upon  the  Indians  than  the  Americana 
did ;  but  jeme  of  the  latter  noade  lar|je  pretennons  about  what  they  wndd 
do.  General  Wagnty  the  Indians  said,  made  great  promises  to  them  of 
goods,  but  never  gpt  ready  to  fulfil  them,  (probably  from  bein^  disappointed 
himself  by  the  &lure  of  his  government  in  not  forwarding  what  was 
promised :)  therefore  they  called  him  General  Wcinmgy^  which  signified 
General  To-momw,** 

When  the  philosopher  and  famous  traveller  Volnmf  was  in  America,  in 
the  winter  of  1797,  ljiiUe4wile  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  then  was. 
VaUn/M  sought  immediate  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  chief,  for  highly 
viduable  purposes,  which  in  some  measure  he  efilected.  He  made  a  vocabu- 
lary of  his  language,  which  he  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  Travels.  A 
copy  in  manuscript,  more  extensive  than  the  printed  one,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
library  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Having  become  convinced  that  all  resistance  to  the  whites  was  vain,  lAUU- 
iuriU  brought  his  nation  to  consent  to  peace,  and  to  adopt  agricahurai  pur- 
suits. And  it  was  with  the  view  of  soliciting  Congress,  and  the  benevolent 
society  of  Friends,  for  assistance  to  effect  this  latter  purpose,  that  he  now 
visited  Philadelphia.  While  here,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-pox,  and 
was  also  afilicted  with  the  gout  and  rheumatism. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Foln^s  interview  with  him  for  information,  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  conversation  while  the  interpreter  was  commnniCating  with 
Mr.  Volney,  for  be  did  not  understand  English,  but  walked  about,  plucking 
out  his  beard  and  eyebrows.  He  was  dressed  now  in  English  clothes.  His 
skin,  where  net  exposed,  Mr.  VUnejf  savs,  was  as  white  as  his ;  and  on 
speaking  upon  the  subject  LUUe-turtU  said,  "  I  have  seen  Spaniards  in  Louis- 
iana, and  found  no  difference  of  color  between  them  and  ine.  And  why 
should  there  be  any  ?  In  them,  as  in  us,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Faiher  t^  colors^ 
the  Sutiy  that  bums  us.  You  white  people  compare  the  color  of  your  fiice 
with  that  of  your  bodies."  Mr.  Volnnty  explainedfto  him  the  notion  <slt  many, 
■  '  ^^^—  —"— "»^ 

*  SchookraJVt  Travels.         f  Dafvowm,  Mems.  Hcariton,         t  8choolera/lf*  Tfsvels. 
&  Pa.  Gazette.  N  HeckeweUleri  Narrative. 

It  Or,  according  to  Mr.  W,  J,  BneUmg,  it  should  be  written  Wattmk. 
••  WeUI^t  TraVeU,  «M. 

7* 
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that  hifl  race  was  descended  from  the  Tartan,  and  by  a  map  showed  him  tlM 
supposed  communication  between  Asia  and  America.  To  this  lAUU-iurtU 
replied,  **  Whsy  thould  nU  tfteae  TWiort,  wAo  resem^feio^  Amw  0(Miieynmi«Amcniari9 
Mt  thare  any  rtaaonM  to  tht  contrary  f  Or  why  should  we  not  fcloth  have  been 
bom  in  our  own  country  ?"  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Indians  give  themselTes  a 
name  which  is  equivalent  to  our  word  tndigefie^  that  is,  one  tpnmgfiom  the  mdtg 
or  natural  to  it* 

Baron  Lahontanyj  after  describing  the  different  dances,  or  dances  for  difler- 
ent  occasions,  among  the  Indians  of  Canada,  adds  the  following  in  a  note : — 
*^Toule$  oea  dantes  peuoent  itrt  con^ar^  hlapyrHdque  de  Minervej  ear  Um  mn^ 
vages  obaarventj  en  dansani  (Ttme  graviU  singvUirtf  ks  eadeneu  de  eaiamtt 
duin$ons,queleatniliet8Chrecques(PA<Mlie^(qfel!m€^  ttv^utpm 

faaU  dt  a^avoirn  lea  aauiHigeakaimtiqniaeadeaGrtcijOurilesGriesleaoniapnteB 
dea  aauoagtaJ*  It  is,  perhaps,  from  such  passages  that  Lakonttm  has  been 
branded  with  the  name  of  mfidel  ^  but  trulv  there  can  be  nothing  irreligioiiB 
in  such  deductions,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  me  geologi- 
ical  formations  of  the  new  world  have  required  as  much  time  for  their  per- 
fection as  those  of  the  old.  Mr.  Folneu  comes  within  the  same  pale,  when 
he  compares  the  Spartans  to  the  Five  Nations.  In  contrasting  the  states  of 
Lacedaemon  with  modern  France,  he  says,  ^  MainUnant  que  fid  vu  lea  atn^ 
ffogea  d^JtaUriquty  je  peraiMte  dejdua  en  plua  dona  eette  eomparatsofi,  ef  je 
trwive  que  le  premiere  Uvrt  de  Tkucydidej  et  tout  ee  qu^U  dit  dea  maun  itM 
Laeidhnonienaf  comnenent  teUement  avx  dnq  natuma,  que  fc^ptUenda  voloniierB 
lea  ShaartiaUaj  lea  hoquoia  de  Vanden  numde/*^ 

iVnen  Mr.  Volney  asked  LittU4wHe  what  jprevented  bim  from  livinif 
among  the  whites,  and  if  he  were  not  more  comfortable  in  Philadelphia  than 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  he  said,  **  Taking  all  tkinea  toge^er,  jfov  Aaos 
the  adoantage  over  ua ;  hut  here  I  can  deaf  and  dumb.  I  &nei  talk  your  Ion- 
guage ;  I  can  neither  hear,  nor  make  mn^eHf  heard,  When  J  waik  tknugh  He 
atreeta,  laee  every jperaon  in  hia  ahooempwyed  (Aoui  aom/Mmg:  one  make»  aftoec, 
anolhar  hata,  a  wurd  aella  doth,  ana  every  one  Uvea  by  Ma  lawr.  I  aay  to  myaelfi 
Which  of  ail  theae  thinga  can  you  do  ?  ^ot  one,  1  can  make  a  how  or  an 
arrow,  ootcA/Et^  kill  game^  and  go  to  war:  hut  none  of  theae  ia  of  any  uae  hert, 
7\)  leitm  what  if  done  hare  wovid  require  a  long  tune."  **  OM  age  eomea  or." 
*^Iihouldbeameeeoffwniture  uaekaa  to  my  noHon,  uadeaa  to  &  tsM^  and 
uadeaa  to  myaelfT*    ^  fmuat  rdum  to  my  own  ooundryJ* 

At  the  same  time,  (1797,)  amoiijg  other  eminent  personages  to  whom  this  chief 
became  attached  in  Philadelphia,  was  the  renowned  Aosfctiiafeo.  This  old 
Polish  chief  was  so  well  pleased  with  IMe^ur^  that  when  the  latter  went 
to  take  his  final  leave  of  him,  the  old  **  war-worn  soldier  "  and  patriot  pre- 
sented bim  with  a  beautiful  pair  of  pistols,  and  an  elegant  robe  made  of  sea- 
otter's  skin,  of  the  value  of  ** several"  hundred  dollars. 

LUtle-iurtle  died  in  the  summer  of  1812,  at  his  ntoidence,  but  a  short  time 
afler  the  declaration  of  war  against  England  by  the  United  State&  His  por- 
trait, by  Stewart,  graces  the  walls  of^the  war-office  of  our  nation.  The 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  public  prints  at  the  time  of  his  death : 
<«  Fort  Wayne,  21  July,  1812.  On  the  14  insL  the  celebrated  Miami  chief, 
the  lAttie-turUe,  died  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  65  years.  |l — ^Perhaps  there  is 
not  lefl  on  this  continent,  one  of  his  color  so  distinguishea  in  council  and  in 
war.  His  disorder  was  the  gout  He  died  in  a  camp,  because  he  chose  to 
be  in  the  open  air.  He  met  death  with  great  firmness.  The  agent  for  In- 
dian a^birs  had  him  buried  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  other  marks  of  '* 


•  See  Vobut^t  Travett,  trf  nipro.  f  JUemoires  de  V  AmKruput,  ii.  109. 

t  No  one  presumes  to  pronounce  Father  Hmntm  an  infidel,  and  he  denies,  (ailer  living 
much  among  Uw  Indians.)  that  thev  have  any  notion,  or  belief,  of  what  Christians  call  Diedy. 
But  Mr.  Beverly  (Hist.  Virginia,  169.)  savs,  "Baron  Lahontan,  on  the  oUier  hand,  makee 
them  have  such  refined  notions,  as  seem  almost  to  confute  his  own  belief  of  Christianity.'' 

6  (Euvres  de  C.  F.  Volney,  t.  6. 129.  (Paris,  18S6.) 

(  There  was  a  chief  of  the  same  name  anion;  the  Miamis  in  1818,  who  is  mentiooed  u 
the  treaty  made  with  those  Indians  on  6  October,  at  St  Marys.  The  passage  ia  the  treaty 
is  as  follows: — ^To  Meehenoq^ia  or  the  LitUt-tmiU,  one  section  of  land  on  Uie  south  side  of 
the  Wabash,  where  the  portage  paUi  strikes  Uie  same."    bidian  TrmHea,  314. 
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tinction  suited  to  his  character."  He  waa,  generally,  in  his  tifne,  styled  the 
Messissago  chie(*  and  a  gentleman  who  saw  him  soon  after  St.  Cudr*9  de- 
feat, at  Montreal,  says  he  was  six  feet  high,  **  about  45  years  of  ace,  of  a 
very  sour  and  morose  countenance,  and  apparently  very  crafty  and  subtle. 
His  dress  was  Indian  moccasins,  a  blue  petticoat  that  came  half  way  down 
his  thighs ;  an  European  waistcoat  and  surtout ;  his  head  was  bound  with 
an  Indian  cap  that  hune  half  way  down  his  back,  and  almost  entirely  filled 
with  plain  suver  broaches,  to  the  number  of  more  than  200 ;  be  had  two 
ear-rings  to  each  ear,  the  upper  part  of  each  was  formed  of  three  silver 
medals,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar;  the  lower  part  was  formed  of  quarters 
of  dollars,  and  fell  more  than  12  inches  fi^m  his  ears — one  firom  each  ear 
over  his  breast,  the  other  over  his  back ;  he  had  three  very  large  nose  jewels 
of  silver,  that  were  curiously  painted.  The  account  he  gave  of  ^e  action 
[with  the  Americans,  4  Nov.]  was,  that  thev  killed  1400  of  them,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  only  of  their  party,  one  of  whom  killed  himself  bv  accident"  The 
person  who  gave  this  account  said  this  chief  was  in  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  all  the  Indian  force  he  could  to  go  out  again  in  the  spring  against  the 
whites. 

Mr.  Uaumon  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  LUUe-twtk,  which  happened 
while  he  was  sitting  for  his  portrait  in  Philadelphia.  A  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  was  sitting  for  his  at  the  same  time,  who  prided  himself  upon 
his  ability  at  joking.  LiUU-hurUe  was  not  backward  in  the  same  business, 
and  they  passed  several  meetings  very  pleasandy.  One  morning,  LUtU- 
huUe  did  not  take  much  notice  of  his  niend,  and  seemed  rather  sedate, 
which  was  construed  by  the  Hibernian  into  an  acknowledgment  of  victory 
on  the  part  of  the  chie^  in  their  joldng  game,  and  accordingly  began  to 
intimate  as  much.  When  LiUU-iurUe  underatood  him,  he  said  to  the  inter- 
preter, **  He  mistakes ;  /  was  just  thinking  of  proposing  to  Ms  man^  to  paint  us 
both  on  one  bowni,  and  then  iwmdd  dandface  to  faoe  with  Atm,  and  blackguard 
hknto  all  eiemiiy/' 

Among  the  chiefs  associated  in  command,  in  the  wara  of  which  we  have 
been  speakinff  with  the  fiunous  MMkinakwOj  was  another  of  nearly  equal 
note,  familiarly  called  Btue-Jaeket  by  the  whites,  but  by  his  own  nation,  ffe-^ 
yapiersenwaw.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  and 
we  hear  of  him  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  as  late  as  1805. 
By  some  particular  arrangement,  the  chief  command  seems  to  have  devolved 
on  him  of  op|iosing  General  Wayne,  He  was  more  bloody  and  precipitate 
than  MishUanakwa^  and  possessed  less  discrimioation  and  judgment  He 
was  among  the  last  of  the  chiefe  who  came  in  to  treat  with  General  Wayne, 
The  Shawanese  held  out  as  long  as  they  could,  and  came  in  very  slowly. 
On  the  24  June,  a  boy,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  them,  (having  been 
lately  retaken,)  confidently  asserted  that  the  Shawanese  would  not  make  peace. 
But  one  month  after,  23  July,  Blue-Jacket  made  his  appearance,  and  it  was  duly 
noticed  by  a  gentleman  at  the  time,  who  kept  a  journal  of  important  matten 
at  Greenville.  He  then  adds,  "•  deputations  firom  all  the  late  hostile  tribes 
north  of  the  Ohio  are,  consequently,  now  at  this  place.'*t 

We  find  this  notice  of  Blue-jacket  in  August,  1792.  **  By  a  gentleman  im- 
mediately from  Montreal,  we  learn  that  about  four  weeks  nnce,  the  famous 
Indian  partisan,  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Blue-Jadutj  was  at  Detroit, 
with  about  2000  men,  waiting  for  the  Americans  to  come  out  into  the  woods: 
it  is  believed  at  Montreal,  that  in  case  the  Americans  do  not  go  out,  they 
will  bo  divided  into  snoAll  parties  to  harass  our  frontiers.*^  The  tribes 
which  furnished  warriora  to  oppose  the  Americans  were  tne  Wyandota^ 
Miamis,  Pottowattomies,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Chippeways,  Ottaways, 
and  a  fow  Senecas.  Blue-Jacket  was  the  director  and  leader  of  this  mighty 
band  of  warriors. 

In  the  treaty  of  29  September,  1817,  at  the  <<  Foot  of  the  Rapids"  of  the 
Miami  of  the  Lakes,  with  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Delawares,  Shawanese, 

*  Thoie  of  (hifl  trib«  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  of  a  much  darker  complexion  thaa 
Ike  other  Indiani  of  the  west     WeU,  Travels  in  America,  461. 
t  See  Emoe$  Works,  141, 141  |  Care^t  Mnseom,  zu.  US. 
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&c  there  is  a  paragraph  which  it  is  presumed  haa  reference  to  a  daughter 
of  this  chief.  It  proposes  to  give  ''To  Aoney  Siewni^  daughter  of  the  lata 
Shawanee  chief  Blue-JatAdj  one  section  of  land^  to  contain  six  hundred  and 
40  acres,  on  the  Great  Miami  river  below  Lewistown,  to  include  her  present 
iniprovementa,  three  quarters  of  the  said  section  to  be  on  the  8.  E.  aide  of 
the  river,  and  one  quarter  on  the  N.  W.  side  thereoC* 

From  the  time  General  SL  Clair  waa  defeated,  'm  1791,  murders  were  con- 
tinued upon  the  frontier,  and  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  government  to  eflfect 
a  peace,  proved  of  no  avail ;  and  lastly  the  ambassadors  sent  to  them  were 
murdered,  and  that  too  while  the  army  waa  progrearing  towafda  tbeir 
country. 

After  building  Fort  Greenville,  upon  the  Miami,  six  miles  above  Fort  Jef-^ 
ferson,  General  ffaynt  took  |x>sses8ion  of  the  ground  where  General  iSl 
(ifdr  had  been  defeated,  and  there  erected  a  fort,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Recovery,  in  which  die  army  spent  the  winter  of  1793-4  Many  censureB 
were  passed  upon  the  general  for  his  slow  progress ;  but  be  knew  much 
better  what  he  was  doing  than  newspaper  writers  did  what  they  were 
writing,  when  they  undertook  to  censure  him,  as  the  event  proved. 

It  was  the  8  August,  1794,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  confluence  of  Ihe 
rivers  A  u  Glaize  and  Maumee,  where  they  built  Fort  Defiance.  It  was  the 
general's  design  to  have  met  the  enemy  unprepared,  in  this  move ;  but  m 
fellow  deserted  his  camp,  and  notified  the  Indians.  He  now  tried  again  to 
bring  them  to  an  accommodation,  and  (rom  the  answers  which  he  received 
firom  them,  it  was  some  time  revolved  in  his  mind,  whether  they  were  for 
peace  or  war ;  so  artful  was  the  manner  in  which  their  replies  were  ibrmed.t 
At  length,  being  fully  satisfied,  he  marehed  down  the  Maumee,  and  arrived 
at  the  rapids,  18  August,  two  days  before  the  battle.  His  army  consisted  of 
upwards  of  3000  men,  2000  of  whom  were  regulare.  Fort  Deposit  wa* 
erected  at  this  place,  for  the  security  of  their  supplies.  They  now  set  out  to 
meet  the  enemy,  who  had  chosen  his  position  ufwn  the  bank  of  the  riveri 
with  much  iudgment.  They  had  a  breastwork  of  ^en  trees  in  front,  and 
the  high  rocky  shore  of  the  river  gave  them  much  sectuity,  as  also  did  tbtt 
thick  wood  of  Presque  Isle.  Their  force  waa  divided,  and  disposed  aC 
supporting  distances  for  about  two  miles*  When  the  Americans  hiu)  arrived 
at  proper  distance,  a  body  was  sent  out  to  begin  the  attack,  **  with  orders  to 
rouse  the  enemy  firom  their  covert  with  the  bavonet ;  and  when  np,  to  deliver 
a  close  fffe  upon  their  backa^  and  press  them  so  bard  aa  not  to  give  them  time  to 
reload."  X  This  order  was  so  well  executed,  and  the  battle  at  the  point  of  attack 
so  short,  that  only  about  900  Americans  participated  in  it  But  they  pureoed 
the  Indume  with  great  slaughter  through  the  woods  to  Fort  Maumee,  where 
the  carnage  ended.  The  uidiane  were  so  unexpectedly  driven  from  their 
strong  hold,  that  their  numbers  only  increased  their  distress  and  confijskm ; 
and  the  cavalry  made  horrible  havoc  among  them  with  tbeir  long  sahree* 
Of  the  Americans,  there  were  killed  and  wounded  about  J  30.  The  loes  of 
the  Indians  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  must  have  been  very  severe.  The 
American  loss  was  chiefly  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  as  thttf 
advanced  upon  the  mouths  of  the  Indians'  rifles,  who  could  not  be  seen  until 
they  had  discharged  upon  them.  They  maintained  tbeir  .coverts  but  a  short 
time,  being  forced  in  every  direction  by  the  bayonet  But  until  that  waa 
eflTected,  the  Americans  fell  fitat,  and  we  only  wonder  that  men  could  be 
found  thus  to  advance  in  the  lace  of  certain  deatii. 

This  horrid  eatastropbe  in  our  Indian  annals  is  chargeable  to  certain  white 
men,  or  at  least  mainly  so;  for  some  days  before  the  battle,  General  Wojfm 
sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  them,  and  dedred  them  to  come  and  treat  with  hnoiK 
The  letter  which  he  sent  was  taken  to  Colonel  ATKUf  who,  it  appeaR^  waa 
their  ill-adviser,  and  he,  by  putting  a  fidse  construction  upon  it,  increased  the 
lage  of  the  faidiana:  be  th€«  informed  them  that  they  must  forthwith  fight 
the  American  an»y^  Some  of  the  cbiefi^  leaming  the  trutii  of  the  letter,  wera 
ibr  peace ;  but  it  was  too  late,  IMtU-luriU  waa  Imown  to  have  been  in  favor 
of  making  peace,  and  seemed  well  aware  of  the  abilities  of  the  American 

*  hidiaa  Tieatim,  90.         f  McarOuiWt  Washington,  v.  481.  ed.  4(o.         %  Bchoclcru/U 
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general ;  but  such  was  the  influence  of  traders  among  them,  that  no  argu- 
ments could  prevaiL  Thus,  instances  without  number  might  be  adduced, 
where  these  people  have  been  destroyed  by  placing  confidence  in  deceiving 
white  men. 

The  night  before  the  battle,  the  chiefs  assembled  in  council,  and  some  pro- 
posed attackiiu^  the  army  in  its  encampment,  but  the  proposal  was  objected 
to  by  others;  mially  the  proposition  of  fighting  at  Presquelsle  prevailed. 

In  this  battle  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots  were  killed,  being  nine  in 
number.  Some  of  the  nations  esci^ied  the  slaughter  by  not  cominff  ap  until 
after  the  defeat  This  severe  blow  satisfied  the  western  Indians  of  the  folly 
of  longer  contending  against  the  Americans ;  they  therefore  were  glad  to  set 
what  terms  they  could  firom  them.  The  chiefs  of  twelve  tribes  met  conmus- 
sioners  at  Fort  Greenville,  3  August,  1795,  and,  as  a  price  of  their  peace, 
gave  up  an  extensive  tract  of  country  south  of  the  lakes,  and  west  of  the  Ohio ; 
and  such  other  tracts  as  comprehended  all  the  military  posts  in  the  western 
region.  The  government  showed  some  liberality  to  these  tribes,  on  their  re- 
linquishinff  to  it  what  they  could  not  withhold,  and  as  a  gratui^  gave  them 
20,000  dolJars  in  goods,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  9000  dollars  a  year  forever; 
to  be  divided  among  those  tribes  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

L(fe  ff  THATAVDAirxoA,  caU«d  h^  iht  w&t^.  Brant — IR»  eAiatfioM — Fuito  £im[- 
/oni — Commiaswnitd  tkere — His  sister  0  eompmdon  to  Sir  Wm.  Joknsom — Sns 
letter  to  ike  Oneidas — ^^ffair  with  Herkimer  at  Unadilla — Cuts  of  Herkimer  and 
200  men  at  Oriskana — Anecdote  of  Herkimir — Bums  SpringfiM—Horrid  ajfair 
of  Wyoming — Inddsnts — Destroys  Cherry  Valley — Barbarities  of  the  lories — 5u2- 
Uoan  s  depredations  among  the  Five  J^Tations — Brant  drfeated  by  the  Americans  at 
Jfewtoum — Destruction  of  Minisinky  and  slaughter  of  100  people — Destruction  of 
Harper^ield — Brant*s  letter  to  M'Caudand — Marriage  of  his  aaughter — Her  hus- 
band kuUd — Brant  heeomes  the  friend  ofveaee — Vistts  PhUadelphaa — His  marriage 
— Lands  granted  him  by  the  king — His  aeath — His  son  JbAii — Traits  of  ekaraeter 
— One  qfhis  sons  kUleaby  Am,  m  an  attem^  to  kill  his  father — Aeeount  of  Brant's 
'  tn  England — Some  aeeomit  of  his  children. 


Colonel  Joseph  B&Azrr  was  an  Onondaga  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  whose  In- 
dian name  was  Thavendaniea,^  or  Tayadanaga^  signifying  a  hranL§  But  as  he 
was  seldom  called  oy  that  name  after  he  b^uune  known  to  the  whites,  it  was 
generally  forgotten.  He  received  a  very  ^ood  English  education  at  **  Moor's 
charity  school,"  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  placed  by  Sir 
ffiUiam  Johnaon^  in  July,  1761.    His  age,  at  this  time,  we  have  not  learned. 

The  story  that  he  was  but  half  Indian,  the  son  of  a  German,  has  been 
widely  spread,  but  is  denied  by  his  son,  and  now  believed  to  be  a  fidsehood, 
ignorantly  circulated.  This  error  might  have  arisen  either  fit>m  the  known 
fact  of  his  bein^  of  rather  a  lighter  complexion  than  his  countrymen  in  general, 
or  fit>m  his  havmg  married  a  woman  who  was  a  haif-breed.|| 

Brant  went  to  England  in  1775^  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  revolutionary 
rupture,  where  he  was  received  with  attention,  and  doubtless  had  there  hs 
nund  prepared  for  the  part  he  acted  in  the  memorable  struggle  which  ensued. 

*  The  temu  of  this  treaty  were  the  same  as  were  ofiered  to  them  before  the  battle,  which 
should  be  mentioned,  as  addinj^  maleriaJly  to  our  good  feelings  towards  its  authors.  It  it 
generally  denominated  Wayne^s  treaty.    It  is  worthy  of  him. 

t  Cartift  Museum,  y.  18.  %  Annals  Tryon  County,  15. 

^  Generally  written  Brandt  by  those  who  are  unaequainted  with  the  meaning  of  his  In- 
diiui  name. 

y  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  (the  editor  of  Wasriroton's  Writinos,) 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Brant  was  tne  eon  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  I  am  not 
satisfied  upon  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  note  the  opinion  of  one  which  claims  primary  con- 
sideration on  all  subjects  connected  with  our  history.  Tlie  only  author,  that  I  recollect,  mhn 
hai  eireulatad  a  printed  opinion  of  this  kind,  is  Chapman,    See  Hist,  Wyoming,  ISl. 
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He  Had  a  colonePs  commission  in  the  English  army  upon  the  frontiera,  which 
consisted  of  such  of  the  Six  Nations  and  tories,  as  took  part  against  the  coun- 
try. General  Sir  01iUam  Johnson  was  agent  of  Indian  afikin,  and  had  greatly 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  esteem  of  the  Six  Nations.  He  lived  at  the  place 
since  named  fix>m  him,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  about  40  oiilea 
from  Albany.  Here  he  had  an  elegant  seat,  and  would  often  entertain  tevB^ 
ral  hundreds  of  his  red  friends,  and  share  all  in  common  with  them.  They 
so  much  respected  him,  that,  notwithstanding  they  had  the  ftill  liberty  of  hia 
house,  yet  they  would  take  nothing  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  The  better 
to  rivet  their  esteem,  he  would,  at  certain  seasons,  accommodate  hidMeif  to 
their  mode  of  dress,  and,  being  a  widower,  took  as  a  kind  of  iKMnpanioii  a 
sister  of  Brant,  by  the  name  of  MolUy,  He  had  received  honon  and  emoiti- 
ments  from  the  British  government,  and  the  Indians  received  also,  throogii 
his  agency,  every  thing  which,  in  their  opinion,  conduced  to  their  happinese. 
Hence  it  is  not  stranffe  that  they  should  hold  in  the  greatest  reverence  the 
name  of  their  **  great  mther,"  the  king,  and  think  the  few  rebels  who  opposed 
his  authority,  when  the  revolution  began,  most  ungratefbily  wicked,  and  im^ 
worthy  all  mercy.  Sir  fFQUam  died  in  1774,  about  a  year  before  the  battle 
of  Bunker's  Hill. 

The  BuUerSj  John  and  Waliary  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  horrid  barbarities  upon  Cheny-vallev  and  Wyoming,  lived  at  Caugh- 
newaga,  four  miles  south-easterly  from  the  village  of  Johnston,  and  upon  the 
same  side  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  1775,  in  a  letter  to  the  Oneidas,  our  chief  subscribes  himself  **  secretary 
to  Guy  JohnaonP  This  viras  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  hence  he 
was  immediatelv  from  England.  Colonel  Gwf  Johnton  was  son-in-law  of 
Sir  fVUHanu  The  letter  was  found  in  an  Indian  path,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  by  the  person  who  was  intrusted  with  it  It  was  in  the  Mo- 
hawk language,  the  translation  of  which  commences  thud !  *^  Written  at  Guy 
Johnson's,  Juoy,  1775.  7%*$  i$  your  letteTj  you  great  ones  or  sachems.  Guj 
Johnson  says  He  unU  he  glad  if  you  get  this  irSeUigence^  you  Otieu^M,  hou>  tt  goes 
ufUh  him  now,  and  he  is  now  more  certain  conoermng  Ae  tnUnOon  qf  the  Button 
peopU,  Gruy  Johnson  isin  great/ear  qf  being  taken  prisoner  hy  Ac  Bostomans, 
We  Moihawks  are  oUiged  to  tratcft  Atm  eonstanUy,^  &c. 

After  this,  Brant  accompanied  Oty  Johnson  when  he  fled  to  Canada.  The 
two  Butlers  were  also  in  tne  train.  Being  now  in  a  place  of  safoty,  and  die 
means  in  their  hands,  plots  of  destruction  were  put  in  execution  in  rapid 
succession. 

Having  had  some  disagreement  with  Johnson,  Brunt  came  again  to  tiMi 
frontiers.  Some  of  the  peaceable  Mohawks  had  been  confined,  to  mevent 
their  doing  mischief  as  were  some  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  in  niiip^s 
war.  Brant  was  displeased  at  this,  for  he  said,  if  the  distant  Indians  diould 
come  down,  they  would  destroy  them  indiscriminately  with  the  whites.  He 
VFaa  accompanied  by  a  band  of  70  or  80  warriors,  who,  in  their  rambles, 
visited  Unadilla,  where  they  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and  told  them  that 
they  stood  in  need  of  provisions,  and  if  they  did  not  give  them  some,  they 
should  take  it  by  force ;  a  reftisal,  therefore,  vrould  have  been  worse  than 
useless.  Brant  further  observed,  **  that  their  amement  w&h  <%e  king  was  sbimg, 
andihat  they  were  not  suck  viUmns  as  to  break  Bteir  covenant  wUhhim.^  Genera 
Herkimer  marched  up  to  Unadilla,  in  Julv,  with  380  men,  where  he  found 
Brant  with  130  of  his  vearrioriL  Here  he  had  an  interview  with  him,  in  which 
he  held  the  following  language : — *^  7%it  the  huUans  were  in  concert  with  the 
king,  as  their  fathers  and  gnmdfathers  had  been.  That  the  hn^s  belts  were  yet 
lodged  wiOi  them,  and  they  could  not  falsify  their  pledge.  That  General  Herki- 
mer and  the  rest  had  Joined  the  Boston  oeople  against  their  king.  That  Boston 
people  were  resolute,  but  the  king  would  humSe  them.  Tliat  Mr.  Schuyler,  or 
general,  or  what  you  pleeue  to  caU  Mm,  was  very  smart  on  the  Indiane  at  ^trta^ 
at  (rennan  Flatts;  bid  was  not,  at  the  same  tme,  able  to  afford  them  the  smtdkst 
artide  of  dothing.  T%at  the  Indians  had  formerly  made  war  on  Uie  white  people 
all  united ;  and  now  they  were  divided,  the  Indians  were  notJrigUenedJ^  Colonel 
Cox^  who  accompanied  Herkimer,  said,  if  war  vras  his  determination,  the 
matter  was  ended.    Brant  then  spoke  to  his  warrion,  and  they  ahouted,  and 
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ran  to  their  place  of  enoAmpment,  seized  their  wram^  fired  teveral  gima^  and, 
i^ter  giviDg  the  war-whoop^  returned  in  warlike  amy.  General  HerHmer 
then  told  Sratd  he  did  not  come  to  fight,  and  the  chief  motioned  for  his  men 
to  remain  quiet  Perhaps,  as  a  worthy  author  observed  upon  a  transaction 
in  Philip's  war,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  cause  of  the  conauct  of  Herkimer^ 
than  too  critically  to  inquire  into  it  His  men  vastly  outnumbered  the  Indians, 
and  his  authority  was  ample;  but  hia  motives  were  no  doubt  pure,  and  his 
courage  must  not  now  be  called  in  question,  as  will  appear  from  what  is  to 
be  related.  To  put  the  most  fiivorable  construction  upon  his  neglecting  to 
breidE  down  the  jpower  of  Bmntf  i»  to  suppose  that  he  was  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  the  Indiana  would  not  join  with  the  English  in  committing 
hostilities ;  if  this  were  the  case,  he  too  late  discovered  the  error  of  his 
judgment 

^er  the  general  had  said  that  hi  didnot  come  toJM,  Brant^  with  an  dr  of 
importance,  said,  **  If  your  fwpo9t  tf  trar,  /  am  naaa^  fir  you."  A  tempest, 
which  came  up  suddenly,  separated  the  parties,  and  each  retired  peaceably. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  last  talk  held  by  aay  of  the  AaMiicans  with  the  Six 
Nations,  previous  to  hostilities,  except  with  the  Oneidas ;  all,  save  a  very 
few  of  whom  remained  neutraL 

Towards  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1777,]  Brani  waa  under  the  direction  of 
General  St»  Ltgtr,  who  detached  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  warriors 
for  the  investment  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Colonel  BtdUr  waacommander-in-chief^ 
with  a  band  of  toriea  The  inhabitai^  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  deter- 
mined to  march  for  the  relief  of  Colonel  Gonaeooorf,  who  commanded  the 
fort,  which  they  did,  in  two  regiments,  with  Gennral  Herkunar  at  their  head. 
As  is  usual  with  militia,  they  marched  in  great  disorder,  and  when  the  gene- 
ral  ordered  scouting  parties  to  march,  as  securi^  against  surprise,  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  main  body,  they  accused  him  with  cowardice,  which,  most 
unwairantably,  had  more  influence  upon  his  mind,  than  the  safety  of  his 
army.  A  catastrophe  ensued,  which,  though  not  so  momentous  in  tiiat  day, 
as  was  that  of  LoUvop  in  1676,  nor  so  complete  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  yet  it  was  a  severe  fight,  in  which  900  Americans  were  slain.*  The 
place  of  attack  was  selected  by  Brant  or  BuUtr,  and  was  a  ravine  of  a  broad 
lx>ttom,  nearly  impassable,  except  a  roush  track  covered  with  logs  of  from 
12  to  15  feet  m  length,  laid  transversely,!  which  extended  across  it  General 
Herkimer  arrived  at  this  plaee  about  two  hours  before  mid-day,  August  6. 
He  might  reasonably  have  expected  an  ambush,  but  his  first  intimations  of 
the  vicini^  of  an  enemy  were  the  terrifying  yeHs  of  Hie  Indians,  and  the 
still  more  fasting  impressions  of  their  rifles,  llie  advanced  guard  were  all 
cut  off.  Such  as  survived  the  first  fire,  were  hewn  down  with  the  tomahawk. 
The  fatal  causeway  was  semicircular,  and  Brant  and  his  forces  occupied  the 
surrounding  heiffhts.  These  are  the  principal  events  in  the  battie  of  Oriskana. 
A  surgeon.  Dr.  Moses  Yormglovej  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  battie,  and  afler 
his  retiirn  firosa  captivity,  he  wrote  a  poem  upooi  thft  afiwi  fiom  which  we 
extract  the  following: — 

"  The  time  and  place  of  our  unhappy  fi^t, 
To  you  at  largfe  were  needless  to  reciie : 
When  in  the  wood  our  fierce  inhuman  foes. 
With  piercinff  yell  from  eircliog  ambush  raae, 
A  sudden  vouey  renda  the  vauUed  sky  j 
Their  pamlied  mnlies  hideous  to  the  eye> 
They  rush  like  hellish  foriea  oa  our  baada. 
Their  slaughter  weapons  brandishM  in  their  hands." 

Running  down  fVom  every  direction,  they  proYent^d  the  two.  regimenti 
from  forming  a  junction,  ooe  of  them  not  bavins  entered  the  causeway ; 
and  a  part  of  the  assailants  fell  upon  those  wimout,  and  the  remainder 
upon  those  within  it    The  former  uired  worse  than  the  latter,  for  in  such 

*  Their  whole  loss  was  about  400,  says  MartludL,  Life  Washington,  ▼.  361. 

t  All  who  have  travelled,  even  within  a  few  years,  in  this  part  of  the  state  of  New  Tork, 
9anuoi  bm  nwtt  revamber  the  "  Cordmrcy  "  roads.  Such  was  the  road  over  this  meoaorable 
ravine. 
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cases  a  flight  has  almost  always  been  a  dismal  defeat  It  was  novr  the 
case.  Hie  other  regiment,  henuned  in  as  they  were,  saw,  in  a  moment, 
that, 

To  fight,  or  not  to  fight,  was  death. 

They,  therefore,  back  to  back,  forming  a  front  in  every  directioiiy  fouglit 
men  in  despair.    This,  Dr.  Younglove  thus  forcibly  depicts : — 

"  Now,  hand  to  hand,  the  contest  ii  for  life, 
With  bay 'net,  tom'hawk,  tword.  and  sealping  kaife: 
Now  more  remote  the  work  of  aeath  we  ply. 
And  thick  as  hail  the  thow'rinf  bolleU  fly  3 
Full  many  a  hardy  warrior  sinks  supine  j 
Yells,  shrieks^  groans,  shouts  and  thund'ring  volleys  join ; 
The  dismal  dm  the  ringing  forest  fills, 
The  sounding  echo  roars  along  the  hills/' 

The  poet  thus  presents  to  our  view  the  attacking  partiefl : — 

"  Of  two  departments  were  the  assailinr  foes ; 
Wild  sayage  natiyes  lead  the  first  of  uose ; 
Their  almost  naked  frames,  of  various  dyes, 
And  rings  of  black  and  red  surround  their  eyes: 
On  one  side  they  present  a  shaven  head ; 
The  naked  half  or  the  vermilion  red ; 
In  spots  the  party-color'd  face  they  draw, 
Beyond  description  horrible  to  view ; 
Their  ebon  loclu  in  braid,  with  paint  o'erspread  $ 
The  silver'd  ears  depending  from  the  heaa; 
Their  gaud^  my  descriptive  power  exceeds, 
In  plumes  01  feathers,  gTttt'ring  plates  and  beads." 

He  thus  speaks  of  the  tones: — 

"  These  for  the  first  attack  their  force  onite, 
And  most  sustain  the  fury  <^  the  fight ; 
Their  rale  of  warfare,  devastation  dire. 
By  undistinguished  plunder,  death  and  fire ; 
They  torture  man  and  beast,  with  barbarous  rage, 
Nor  tender  infant  spare,  nor  rev'rend  sage." 

And  BuUtr  is  noticed  as  follows : — 

"  O'er  them  a  horrid  monster  bore  command, 
Whose  inauspicious  birth  discrac'd  our  land ; 
By  malice  urg'd  to  ey*ry  baro'rous  art ; 
Of  crael  temper,  but  of  coward  heart/' 

With  such  bravery  did  they  fight  in  this  fbrlom  condition,  that  the 
began  to  give  way ;  and,  but  for  a  reinforcement  of  tones,  under  Major  Wat- 
mm,  they  would  have  been  entirely  dispersed.*    This  reinforcement  is  thus 
characterized  by  the  surgeon : — 

"The  second  was  a  renecado  crew, 
Who  arm  and  dress  as  Christian  nations  do. 
Led  by  a  chief  who  bore  the  first  command ; 
A  bold  invader  of  his  native  hmd." 

The  sight  of  this  reinforcement  greatly  increased  the  rage  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  composed  of  the  very  men  who  had  left  that  part  of  the  coim- 
try  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  were  held  in  abhorrence  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  king.  The  fight  was  renewed  with  vigor,  and  the  reinforcement 
fought  also  with  bravery,  imtil  about  thirty  of  their  nimiber  were  killed. 


*  Dr.  Oordon  says  the  tories  and  Indians  got  into  a  most  wretched  confiinon,  and  fbaght 
one  another ;  and  tliat  the  latter,  at  last,  thought  it  was  a  plot  of  the  whites  on  both  sidat,  to 
get  them  into  that  situation,  that  they  might  cat  them  off. 
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Major  Watson^  their  leader,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  left  upon 
the  battle-ground. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Herkimer  had  got  forward  to  the  fort  an  express, 
which  informed  Colonel  Ganavwrl  of  his  situation.  He  immediately  de- 
tached Colone]  MariwuM  ffiUet  with  207  nien,  who  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
remnant  of  this  brave  band  fit>m  destruction.  He  beat  the  enemv  from  the 
ground,  and  returned  to  the  fort  with  Qonsiderable  plunder.  Such  were  the 
events  of  the  battle  of.Oriskana. 

General  Herkimer  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  this  fight  Near 
its  commencement,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  lee,  and  his  horse  was 
killed.  He  directed  his  saddle  to  be  placed  upon  a  litSe  knoll,  and  resting 
himself  upon  it,  continued  to  issue  his  orders.  On  being  advised  to  remove 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  he  said.  **  M — I  unU  face  the  enemy ; "  and,  adds 
the  historian  of  Tryon  county,  ^  ui  this  situation,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  he  very  deliberately  took  from  his  pocket  lus  tinderbox,  and  lit  his 
pipe,  which  he  smoked  with  great  composure.** 

The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  suffered  dreadflilly  in  this  fight 
And  our  poet  writes, 

"  Sach  was  the  bloody  6gbt :  and  luch  the  foe : 
Our  smaller  force  returo'd  them  blow  for  blow  3 
By  turns  successfully  their  force  defy'd, 
Xad  conquest  wav'ring  seemM  from  side  to  side." 

BramJPs  loss  being  about  100  men  ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  loss  of  the 
Indians  exaggerated  in  these  lines : — 

"  Not  half  the  savages  returned  from  fight ; 
They  to  their  native  wilds  had  sped  their  flight.'' 

The  Senecas  alone  lost  30,  and  the  tories  about  100.  The  regiment  which 
fled  suffered  severely,  but  would  have  suffered  still  more,  had  not  tiieir  piu*- 
Buera  been  apprized  of  the  desperate  case  of  their  fellows  engaged  in  the 
ravine,  which  caused  them  to  abandon  thepiu-suit  The  comman£ng  officer. 
Colonel  CoXf  was  killed,  and  thecommaiid  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Colonel 
CctnaheU  and  Major  Clvde,  who  conducted  the  retreat 

The  scene  in  tne  night  foUowing  the  battle  is  thus  strikingly  presented  by 
Dr.  Younf^iove^  the  eye-witness: — 

"  Those  that  remained  a  long  encampment  made, 
And  rising  fires  iliuminM  all  the  shade  : 
In  vengeance  for  their  num'rous  brothers  slain, 
For  torture  sundry  prisoners  they  retain  $ 
And  three  fell  monsters,  horrible  to  view, 

4  fellow  prisoner  from  toe  sentries  drew  3 
he  guards  before  received  their  chief's  command, 
To  not  withhold  from  the  slaughtering  band ; 
But  now  the  suflbrer^s  fate  they  sympathize^ 
And  for  him  suppliciUe  vnih  earnest  cries. 
1  saw  the  general  *  slowly  passing  by. 
The  sergeant  on  his  knees,  with  tearful  eye, 
Implored  the  guards  might  wrest  him  from  their  hands, 
Since  now  the  troops  could  awe  their  lessenM  bands. 
With  liAed  cane  the  gen'ral  thus  replies, 
(While  indignation  sparkles  from  his  eves:) 
'  Gn !  sirrah !  mind  vour  orders  giv'n  Before ! 
'  And  for  infernal  rebels  plead  no  more ! ' 
For  help  the  wretched  victim  vainly  cries. 
With  supplicating  voice  and  ardent  e^es ; 
With  horror  chiird,  1  turn  away  my  face, 
While  instantly  thev  bear  him  from  the  place. 
Dread  scene ! — witn  anguish  stung  I  inly  groan, 
To  think  the  next  hard  Tot  may  be  my  own." 

The  poet  next  describes  his  dream,  in  which  he  was  carried  to  the  batde- 
ground ;  and  then  thus  opens  the  morning  scene : — 

8 
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"  Wbeo  savages,  for  honid  sport  prepar'd, 
demand  anolber  prisoner  from  the  euard, 
We  saw  their  feard  approach,  with  mprtal  fright, 
Their  scalpingr.knives  tliey  sharpenM  io  oar  sfght. 
Beside  the  guard  they  sat  them  on  the  grotuid, 
And  view'd,  with  piercing  eyes,  ibe  prispners  rou^d." 

"  At  length,  one  rising  seized  me  by  the  hand } 
Bt  him  drawn  forth,  on  trembling  knees  I  stand  j 
1  bid  my  fellows  all  a  long  adieu. 
With  answeiii^  IP^^C  ^y  wretcbiBd  case  tbejr  view. 
They  led  me  bound  aloiig  the  winding  flood, 
Far  IQ  the  gloomy  bosom  of  the  wood ; 
There,  (horrid  sight !)  a  prisoner  roasted  lay, 
The  carving-kniM  had  cut  his  iliih  away.'' 

After  enduring  ewery  thing  but  death  in  his  captivity^  Or.  TouMg^imK  Mturaed 
home  in  saf^^. 

In  1778,  a  fort  was  built  at  Cherry-TaUey,  where  ftmiliea  for  oonadenMl 
extent  about  took  up  their  abode,  or  retired  oceaaionaUy  for  aaiety.  Brani 
intended  to  destroy  this,  and  came  into  the  neiffhborhood  for  tha  puipospu 
It  happened  that,  at  the  time  he  chose  to  make  the  discoreiy  of  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  the  boys  were  assembled  in  a  training,  with  wooden  giinfl^ 
for  amusement :  not  having  a  clear  view  of  them  from  the  foliase  of  the  trees 
which  intervened,  Brant  thought  them  to  be  men.  It  was  his  aeaign  to  have 
made  the  attack  the  following  night ;  but  on  this  discovery,  he  gave  up  the 
design.  He  still  remained  in  the  neighborhood ;  secreted  behind  a  large  rock 
near  the  main  road  to  the  Mohawk,  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  fort  in 
the  vdley.  Here  he  waited  to  intercept  some  unwary  passenger,  and  gain 
more  certain  intelligence.  Near  this  place  ia  the  little  cascade  called  by  the 
natives,  Tekaharawa.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  were  in  expectation  of  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  the  Mohawk,  to  reinforce  them,  ana  the  same  day 
Lieutenant  Wormwood  came  from  thence,  and  informed  them  that  O^onel 
JKZodb  would  arrive  the  next  day  vrith  the  party.  Near  night  he  aet  out  to 
setum,  accompanied  by  one  Ptkr  SiiZj  the  oearer  of  some  despatches.  He 
was  a  yotmg  officer,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  was  to  return  the  next 
day  with  one  of  the  companies  of  soldim.  He  had  been  out  of  ai^ht  but  a 
few  minutes,  when,  as  he  passed,  the  ambush  of  Brantj  his  wamors  fired 
upon  him,  and  he  fell  firom  his  horae.  Tl^  chie(  springing  from  his  hiding- 
place,  tomahawked  him  with  his  own  hands*  ffonmoood  luid  his  companioii 
were  ordered  to  stand,  but  not  obeying,  occasioned  their  being  fired  upon. 
Brant  was  acquainted  with  Lieuteiiant  TrormtMHH^  before  t)ie  war,  and  after- 
wards expressed  sorrow  at  his  fate,  pretending  that  he  took  him  to  be  a  con- 
tinental officer.    His  horse  immecfiately  nmning  back  to  the  fort,  vrith  blood 

Chad 


upon  the  saddle,  gave  some  indication  Of  what  had  happened.    His  compan- 
ion, SUz,  was  taken  prisoner. 

In  June,  the  same  summer,  Brant  came  upon  Spring^eld,  which  he  burned, 
and  carried  off  a  number  of  prisoners.  The  women  and  children  were  not 
maltreated,  but  were  left  in  one  house  unmolested.  About  this  time,  great 
pains  were  taken  to  seize  the  wary  chief,  but  there  was  no  Captain  Cmirvft, 
or,  unlike  Philip  of  Pokanoket,  Brant  had  the  remote  nations  to  fly  to  without 
fear  of  being  killed  by  then^.  Captain  AfXean  himted  him  for  some  time, 
and,  not  being  able  to  find  bun,  wrote  an  insulting  letter  for  him,  and  left  it 
in  an  Indian  path.  Among  other  things^  he  challenged  him  to  single  combat, 
or  to  meet  him  with  an  equal  ntmaber  of  men ;  and  **that  if  he  would  come  to 
Cherry-valley,  and  have  a  fair  fight,  they  would  change  him  fix>m  a  Brani 
into  a  GoosJ*  This  letter,  it  is  supposed.  Brant  received,  from  an  intimation 
contained  in  one  which  he  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  a  tonr.  To  this  man 
IParcifer  Carr,  of  Eldmeston)  he  writes  from  TunadiUa  [Unamlla]  under  date 
9  July,  1778, — **  Sir :  I  undentand  hy  ffte  fnSana  that  uhu  at  your  house  lad 
week,  that  one  Smith  Uvea  near  unlhyoUj  haa  Wle  more  com  to  Bpare,  I  should  be 
fftfidi  obliged  to  wnu  if  you  would  be  so  land  as  to  try  to  get  as  mucA  corn  as 
Sm^th  can  spared;  he  has' sent  me  Jive  i^pjfies  tdready^  ofwhwh  lam  muek  oblif^ 
ed  to  him,  emd  will  see  him  paid,  and  would  he  very  rtad  if  you  could  spare  am 
or  two  your  msn  to  join  us,  espedaUy  EUasi    IwovSi  he  glad  to  see  Ml,  ami  1 
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iffuh  2|Km  could  ient  me  at  mamf  gum  you  hooey  as  I  know  you  hoot  no  \atjbr 
ihemy  if  you  anu ;  at  /  mean  now  tojignt  the  crud  rebeU  at  weU  aa  I  can ;  what* 
ever  you  wiil  aile  to  oenPd  me,  you  muat  oenPd  hy  the  becarer.  I  ainyour  ahtcere 
friend  and  humble  oer'L  Joseph  Brakt.  P.  &  /  heard  (hat  (Jheny^valiey 
veopie  is  ffcry  hold,  and  intended  to  make  naOtrng  of  us ;  Uk/ey  called  us  wild  geese^ 
out  I  know  the  contrary,**  This  we  suppose  to  k>e  a  fiiir  specimen  of  tiie  com- 
position of  the  chief  who  afterwards  translated  the  Go^mI  according  to  Joha 
into  the  Mohawk  laniniage,  also  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  copies  of  which 
ore  in  the  hbnury  of  Harvard  college.* 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  which  Brant  was  engaged,  was  the  destnic- 
tion  of  Wyoming,!  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  records  in  the  annals  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  In  that  horrid  afiair,  about  900  settlers  were  killed  ot 
carried  into  captivity ;  firom  the  greater  pert  of  whom  no  intelligence  was  evei 
obtained. 

It  was  knov?n  earlj[  in  the  spring  of  1778,  that  a  large  fi>ree  was  collecting 
at  Niagara  for  the  object  of  laying  viraste  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York,  and  even  as  early  as  February,  General  ScnuTi.zK  wrote 
to  congress  to  inform  them  that  such  was  his  belie£  In  March  he  wrote 
again  to  congress,  saying,  **  A  number  of  Mohawks,  and  many  of  the  Ononda- 
ffoes,  Gayuf^  and  Senecaa,  will  commence  hostilities  against  us  as  soon  as 
3iey  can;  it  would  be  prudent,  therefore,  early  to  take  measures  to  carry  the 
war  into  their  country;  it  would  require  no  greater  body  of  troops  to  destroy 
their  towns  than  to  protect  the  frontier  inhabitants."  %  tikit  congress  had  more 
than  their  hands  full  in  other  directions,  and  nothing  was  done.  In  the  be- 
gioniDg  of  July,  Ae  tory  and  Indian  force,  amounting  together  to  about  1600 
men,  were  discovered  in  possession  of  Fort  Wintermoot,§  a  short  distance  from 
the  village  of  Wyoming.  Here  was  also  a  fort,  at  which  were  collected  near 
400  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  who  were  under  the  Immediate  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Zdndon  JSutfer.)  On  the  3  July,  a  councU  of  war  was  held 
upon  the  propriety  of  marching  out  and  attacking  the  tory  and  Indian  army, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  3ie  enemy  should  be  sought.  Accordingly  the 
Americans  marched  out  upon  this  expedition  the  same  day.  Having  sent 
forward  spies,  they  had  not  proceeded  rar,  when  they  ^ere  discovered  bv  two 
Indians,  who  were,  doubdess,  upon  the  same  business.  The  scouts  fired  each 
upon  the  other,  and  then  haatened  to  their  respective  head-quarters.  Both 
parties  were  immediately  in  motion,  and  joined  batde  near  a  thick  swamp. 
The  Indians  and  tories,  being  the  more  numerous,  outflanked  the  American&k 
and  Branty  at  the  head  of  his  furious  warriors,  issuing  from  the  swamp,  turned 
their  left  flank,  and  creating  thereby  a  confusion,  which  greatly  favored  his 
kind  of  wafiare,  and  enabled  him  to  make  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 

The  Americans  were  in  two  lines,  and  it  was  the  line  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Dennison  that  Brant  successfully  encountered.  Bviler,  at  the  same  time^ 
was  saining  some  advantage  over  tne  other  line,  under  his  cousin  Zebuhnf 
whicn,  added  to  the  raging  disaster  in  the  lefl,  became  immediatelv  a  flight 
Colonel  Dennison*8  order  to  fall  back,  by  which  he  designed  to  make  an  ad- 
vantageous evolution,  was  distorted,  by  the  terrified  troops,  into  an  order  for 
flight ;  and  all  was  in  a  few  moments  lost  And  from  Judge  MarahaU  we  add 
as  follows : — "  The  troops  fled  towards  the  river,  which  they  endeavored  to 
pass,  in  order  to  enter  Fort  Wilkesbarre.  [in  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
oppodte  side  of  the  Susquehannah.]    The  enemy  pursued  *  with  the  fliiy  of 

*  It  would  leem  from  Mr.  JVddf  {Travels  hi  America,  485.)  that  be  translated  tboee 
workB  before  the  war:  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the^  were  the  prodaction  of  the  chi^ 
John  Norton ;  m^  aatnority,  however,  I  do  not  remember. 

t  This  name  is  said  to  signify  ajield  of  blood,  from  a  great  battle  fought  there  by  the 
Indians  before  its  settlement  by  the  whites.  This  derivattou,  however,  is  not  accordmglo 
Htekewdder,  but  1  must  refer  the  curious  philologist  to  t^ummatifg  mt.  Wyoming,  p.  10, 
or  to  his  authority,  since  printed  in  the  Trant.  Amtr,  PhUoa.  Boe* 

t  Oordon^s  American  Revotnlion,  iil.  184. 

4  This  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  men,  who  had  been  suspected  of  toryitm,  and  it 
BOW  appeared  that  thev  had  not  only  given  up  the  fort,  but  joined  the  hoatila  pvty.  Jfor- 
ekaW$  tVashingUmf  iii.  5S7. 

I  He  was  couan  to  John  BsUer,  the  leader  of  the  toriat  Manhall,  ibid.  666,  tad  hr. 
Appendii,  13. 
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devils ; '  and  of  the  400  who  had  inarched  out  on  this  unfortunate  parley 
only  about  20  escaped,"  amon^  whom  were  the  commanding  officers. 

The  fort  at  Wyoming  was  now  closely  besiej^d,  and  seemg  no  chance  of 
eacape,  Colonel  buUer  proposed  a  parley  with  his^^mfuiand  namesake,  which 
was  assented  to.  The  place  of  meeting  was  appomted  at  some  distance  from 
the  fort,  and  the  Americans  marched  out  in  considerable  force,  to  prevent 
treachery,  to  the  place  appointed ;  but  when  they  arrived  there,  they  found 
nobody  with  whom  to  parley.  The  commander  of  the  tories  has  been  brand- 
ed with  gross  infamy,  for  this  piece  of  treachery  with  his  kingnmn ;  for  be 
feigned  fear  from  his  approach,  and  had  retired  as  they  advanced,  displaying 
meanwhile  the  flag  of  truce.  The  unwary  Americans  were,  by  this  treacher- 
ous stratagem,  led  into  an  ambush  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  were  HvUh- 
inBon  and  Whukr,  at  Wickabaug  Pond,  in  Philip*§  war.  They  were,  in  a 
moment,  nearly  surrounded  by  BranPs  warriors,  and  the  work  of  death  raged 
in  all  its  fury.*  The  tories  **  were  not  a  whit  behind  the  veiy  chiefest "  of  them 
in  this  bloody  day.  A  remnant  only  regained  the  fort,  out  of  several  hundreda 
that  went  forth.  They  were  now  more  closely  besieged  than  before ;  and 
the  more  to  insult  the  vanquished,  a  demand  was  sent  in  to  them  to  sumoider, 
*^  accompanied  by  196  bloody  scalps,  taken  from  those  who  had  just  been 
slain."  When  the  best  terms  were  asked  of  the  besiegers,  the  ''inftmous 
ButUr^  replied  in  these  two  words,  ^the  hatehiL**  This  was  the  only  truA 
we  hear  of  his  uttering.  It  was  the  hakhA,  indeed — a  few  only  fled  to  the 
surrounding  wilderness,  there  to  meet  a  more  lingering  death  by  femitia 
These  were  chiefly  women  and  children. 

Thus  passed  the  fourth  of  My^  1778,  in  the  before  flouiishinff  settlement 
of  Wyoming,  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehannah.  Sadow  loiew 
well,  m  his  early  day,  who  was  forever  to  be  branded  with  inflimy  for  the  acta 
of  this  memorable  tragedy.    He  says, — 

"  His  tavage  hordes  the  murderous  Johnson  leads, 
Files  through  the  woods  and  treads  the  tangled  wee<b. 
Shuns  open  comhat,  teaches  where  to  nu^ 
Skulk,  couch  the  ambush,  aim  the  hunter's  gun, 
Whirl  the  sly  tomahawk,  the  war-whoop  sing, 
Divide  the  spoils,  and  pack  the  scalps  tAeybring." 

Cobmhiad,  vi.  S89,  &c. 

Having  now  got  fhll  possesion  of  Wyoming,  and,  observe  Dr.  7%idiarj 
^  after  selecting  a  few  prisoners,  the  remain&r  of  the  people,  including 
women  and  children,  were  enclosed  in  the  houses  and  barracks,  which  were 
fanmediately  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  consumed  together.  Another  fori  was 
near  at  hand,  in  which  were  70  continental  soldiers ;  on  siurendenng  without 
conditions,  these  were,  to  a  man,  butchered  in  a  barbarous  manner ;  when 
the  remainder  of  the  men,  women  and  children  were  shut  up  in  the  houses^ 
and  the  demons  of  bell  glutted  tlieir  vengeance  in  beholding  their  destruction 
in  one  general  conflagration."  The  houses  of  the  tories  were  spared.  As 
though  they  could  not  exercise  their  cruelty  enough  upon-  human  beings, 
they  fell  upon  the  beasts  in  the  field — shooting  some,  wounding  and  man- 
fling  others,  by  cutting  out  their  tong^ues,  &c.  and  leavbig  them  alive.  Well 
does  Camphdl  make  his  Oneida  chief  to  say,  (who  comes  as  a  friend  to 
warn  the  settlement  of  the  approach  of  the  combined  army  of  tories  and 
Indians,) 

" '  Rut  this  is  not  a  time,'— be  started  up, 

And  smote  his  breast  with  woe-denouncing  hand-— 

'  This  is  no  time  to  fill  thy  joyous  cup : 

The  mammoth  comes— 4he  foe-^he  monster  Brandt^ 

With  all  his  howling  desolating  band  ^ 

These  eyes  have  seen  their  blade,  and  buiniog  pine. 

Awake  at  once  and  silence  half  your  land. 

Red  is  the  cup  they  drink ;  but  not  with  wine : 
Awake  and  watch  to-night !  or  see  no  morning  shine. 

*  There  is  much  incongruity  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  Wyoming.  Cfunman  distincUy 
states  that  Brant  commanded  the  right  winr  of  the  army  imder  Butler,  when  ne  was  met  by 
the  forces  that  marched  out  to  meet  them ;  out  it  has  lately  been  denied  that  Brmd  was  evta 
at  Wyoming  during  these  affairs. 
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^'Scbrniiir  to  wield  tbe  hatcbet  for  his  bribe, 

'Gainst  BnauU  bimseir  I  went  to  botiJe  forth : 

Accursed  Brandt  I  ke  left  ofaUwM  tribe 

Nor  many  nor  chUdj  nor  thxng  o/Uving  birth : 

No !  not  the  do^,  that  watched  my  household  hearth, 

Escaped,  that  night  of  bkwd,  upon  our  plains ! 

AU  perished  '.-^laJone  am  left  on  earthl 

To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains. 
No !— not  a  kindred  drop  thai  runs  in  human  veins ! ' '' 

Gertrude  of  Wyonkbug, 

The  tones,  as  was  often  the  case,  werb  attired  like  Indians,  and,  from  every 
account,  it  appears  that  they  exceeded  them  in  fbrocity. 

Dr.  Tlmeher  ftvea  us  the  following  examples  of  horror,  which  were  of  no- 
toriety at  the  time,  and  ''promulgated  from  authentic  sources.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  a  Captain  Baaiacky  was  committed  to  torture,  by  having  his  body 
stuck  full  of  splinters  of  pine  knots,  and  a  ^r%  of  dry  wood  made  round  him, 
when  his  two  companions,  Captains  Hanson  and  Aurkeey  were  thrown  into 
the  same  fire,  and  held  down  with  pitchforks,  till  consumed.  One  ParHcd 
Teny,  the  son  of  a  man  of  respectaole  character,  having  joined  the  Indian 
party,  several  times  sent  his  father  word  that  he  hoped  to  uxxsh  his  hands  in  his 
hearfs  blood,  The  monster,  with  his  own  hands,  murdered  his  father^  mother^ 
hrothers  and  sisters^  stripped  off  their  scdps,  and  cut  off  his  iather's  bead ! "  • 

It  was  upon  such  scenes  as  these,  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  just  cited  had 
dwelt,  which  caused  him  to  wield  the  pen  of  denunciation  with  such  effect 
upon  the  memory  of  Brant.  That  BuUer  was  the  far  greater  savage,  none 
can  dispute,  and  Mr.  Campheli  has  long  since  acknbwledged'his  too  great 
severity  upon  the  character  of  thfe  former.  We  should  explttih  here,  tfiat  a 
son  of  Colonel  Brant,  a  chief  Mohawk,  of  the  name  of  M^nwaesfis,  called 
by  the  English  John  Brant,  was  in  London  in  18^  and  fiirmshed  Mr.  Camp* 
Ml  with  documents,  which,  in  the  poet's  own  words,  *^  changed  his  opinion 
of  his  father."  This  passage  was  contained  in  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
upon  the  subject,  to  AhyonwaeghSj  which  appeared  at  that  time  in  the  news- 
papers. 

With  Wyoming  were  destroyed  Wilkesbarre  and  Kineston,  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Susquehannah.  Though  Wyoming  is  gener^ly  understood  to  be 
the  place  destroyed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  vaDey  bearing  that 
name,  there  were  three  other  towns,  which  were  all  destroyed,  as  weU  as 
Wyoming.!  These  towns  were  settled  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  and 
when  destroyed  contained  more  than  1000  families,  and  had  furnished*  the 
continental  army  with  more  than  1000  men;  who  were  generally  the  young 
and  active  part  of  the  population.^  The  opposite  sides  which  the  inhabitants- 
took  in  the  great  revolutionary  question,  created  the  most  violent  rancor  in 
&e  bosoms  of  both  parties,  and  hence  the  bari)arities  which  ensued. 

In  November  following,  Cherry-valley  met  with  a  fate  similar  to  Wyoming. 
At  this  time.  Brant  was  returning  to  winter-quarters,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
tory  captain,  and  persuaded  to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  This  was 
ffdlter  BuUer,  son  of  John,  the  hero  of  Wyoming.  He  went  to  Canada  witii 
Guy  Johnson,  in  1775,  as  has  been  mentioned ;  and  now  some  circumstances 
brought  him  among  the  frontier  settiements  of  New  York.  What  his  object 
was,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  was,  doubtiess,  that  of  a  spv.  However, 
he  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  at  least,  and  confined  in  jail  at  Albany;  falling 
sick,  he  was  removed  to  a  private  d^velling,  from  whence  he  soon  founa 
means  to  escape.  Joinirig  his  father  at  Niagara,  he  succeeded  in  detaching  a 
part  of  his  regiment  upon  an  incursion.  Meeting  with  Brant,  as  was  just* 
mentioned,  they  retiu-ned  to  the  frontier.    It  is  said  that  Brant  was  at  first 


•  TViacker't  Journal. 

t  The  settlement  of  Wyoming  consisted  of  eight  townships,  each  five  miles  square.  Amtuai 
tUg.  for  1779,  page  9.  "  Each  containing  a  square  of  five  miles/'  is  the  langu^  of  the 
Itegister;  but  it  is  thought  unlikely  that  these  towns  were  so  small.  Writers,  and  good 
writers  too.  often  commit  mathematical  errors  of  this  kind ;  not  distinguishing  between  miles, 
tquartf  ana  tmtare  miles:  Thus,  the  difference  between  five  square  miles,  and  five  miles 
Square.  t.«.  5^— ^=20  square  miles,  the  true  difference  between  the  two  quantititt. 

t  mrUhBA,  i3.  Wk 
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displeased  with  the  project,  undentanding  that  Gaptam  WiaUer  had  been  put 
In  office  over  him  by  his  old  general,  wSUa^s  father,  but  stifled  his  resent- 
ment Their  whole  force  was  700  men,  500  of  whom  were  the  warriors  c»f 
BrcmL 

Colonel  Ithahod  Mkn^  of  Massachusette,  was  in  command  at  Gheny- 
▼alley,  and  to  his  misgaided  judgment  is  to  be  attributed  the  disaster  which 
ensued.  But,  like  Waidnn  of  (%checho,  he  was  doomed  to  escape  the  dis- 
grace. He  was  early  apprized  of  the  march  of  jBhmt,  and  when  urged  to 
receive  the  inhabitants  into  the  fort,  observed  that  there  was  no  danger,  as 
he  would  keep  out  scouts  who  would  apprize  them  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  in  season  to  remove.  Scouts  were  accordingly  sent  out;  one  of 
which,  either  forgetting  the  business  they  were  upon,  or,  what  was  equally 
reprehensible,  made  a  large  fire  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  BraxiJPM  warrioiB 
were  not  misled  by  so  luminous  a  beacon,  and  the  whole  were  made  prison- 
ers. Tliis  was  on  the  night  of  the  9  November,  1778.  The  prisoners  now 
in  the  hands  of  Braid  were  obliged  to  give  the  most  exact  intelligence  con- 
cemuig  the  garrison.  On  the  morning  of  the  11,  favored  bv  a  thick  and  hazy 
atmosphere,  they  approached  the  fort.  Colonels  Alden  and  Saaa  quartered 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  WtUa.  A  Mr.  HcaMe  was  fired  upon  as  he  was  coming 
from  his  house  to  the  fort,  by  a  scout,  which  ffave  the  first  notice  of  the 
enemy.  He  escaped,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  Colonel  t^dtn^  who,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  was  still  incredulous,  and  said  it  was  nothing  more  than  some 
straggling  IncUans.  The  last  space  of  time  was  thus  lost ! — and,  in  less  than 
half  an  hour,  all  parts  of  the  place  were  mvested  at  once.  Such  of  the  sol- 
diers as  were  collected  beine  immediately  all  killed  or  taken,  the  poor  inhab- 
itants fell  an  easy  prey.  CcSonel  ,^ldtn  was  amon^  the  first  victims.  Like 
Chopariy  in  the  massacre  at  Natchez,  he  fled  fi^m  nis  house,  and  was  pur- 
sued by  an  Indian  with  his  hatchet,  at  whom  the  colonel  endeavored  seveml 
times  to  discharge  his  pistol ;  but  it  missing  fire,  and  losing  time  in  feeing 
about  for  this  purpose,  the  Indian  was  sufficientlv  near  to  mrow  his  toma- 
hawk with  deaoly  efifect  He  did  so.  Colonel  »^laen  fell  upon  his  &ce,  and 
his  scalp  was  in  a  moment  borne  off  in  triumph.  *<  A  toxy  boasted  that  he 
kiUed  Mr.  fVells  while  at  prayer."  His  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  great 
amiableness,  fled  fi^m  tbe  house  to  a  pile  of  wood  for  shelter ;  but  an  In- 
dian pursued  her,  who,  coming  near,  composedly  wiped  his  lone  knife, 
alreaay  bloody,  upon  his  legffins,  then  retummg  it  to  his  belt,  seized  her  by 
the  arm,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk  ended  her  existence.  She  could 
speak  some  Indian,  and  begged  her  murderer  to  spare  her  life,  and  a  tory 
interceded,  who  stood  near,  urging  that  she  was  his  sister;  but  he  woula 
hear  to  neither.  Other  transactions  in  this  afikir,  of  still  greater  horror,  we 
must  pass  in  silence. 

Between  30  and  40  prisoners  were  carried  ofiT;  but  the  fort,  containing 
about  200  soldiers,  was  not  taken,  although  several  trials  were  made  upon  iL 

Brant  was  the  only  person  engaged  in  this  tragedy  of  whom  we  hear  any 
acts  of  clemency ;  one  of  which  was  the  preservation  of  a  poor  woman  and 
her  children,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  met  the  tomahawk.  He  inquired 
for  Captain  M^Kean,  (who  wrote  him  the  letter  before  mentioned,)  saying  he 
had  now  come  to  accept  his  challenge.  Being  answered  that  ^  Capt  M  'Asoa 
would  not  turn  his  back  upon  an  enemy,"  he  replied,  **I  know  it  '  He  is  a 
brave  man,  and  I  would  have  given  more  to  have  taken  him  than  any  othet 
man  in  Cherry-valley ;  but  I  would  not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

Brant  had  seen  and  heard  so  much  of  what  is  caUed  emlixid  tearfarty  that 
he  was  afraid  of  the  traduction  of  his  character,  and  always  said  that,  in  his 
councils,  he  had  tried  to  make  his  warriors  humane ;  and  to  his  honor  it  is 
said,  (but  in  proportion  as  his  character  is  raised,  that  of  the  white  man 
must  sink,)  tnat  where  he  had  the  chief  command,  few  barbarities  were 
committed. 

The  night  before  Brant  and  Bvtier  fell  upon  Cherry-valley,  some  of  the 
tories  who  had  friends  there,  requested  liberty  to  go  in  secretly  and  advise 
them  to  retire.  Bvtier,  though  some  of  his  own  fiiends  were  among  the 
inhabitants,  refused,  saying,  **that  there  were  so  many  fimiilies  connected, 
that  the  one  would  inform  tibe  others,  and  all  would  escape.    He  thus  sacri- 
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ficed  bis  fiiends,  for  the  sake  of  punisliiag  his  enemies.'*  This,  whether 
reported  by  Brant  to  magnify  his  own  humanity,  by  a  contrast  with  the 
depravity  of  his  associate,  is  not  known,  but  it  may  have  been  the  fact 

But  this  midnight  assassin  did  not  escape  his  retribution;  he  was  killed 
by  an  Oneida  Incuan,  on  30  October,  1781,  under  the  following  circumstances: 
Colonel  ffHUi  having  been  ordered  with  about  400  men  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  country  of  the  Mohawk,  he  suiprised  a  party  of  600  tories^ 
and  190  Indians  at  Johnston,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods,  and  severely 
distressed  them  by  cutting  off  their  retreat  to  their  boats.  About  this  time 
Colonel  WUUt  was  joined  by  60  Oneida  Indians,  and  he  shortly  after  came 
up  with  a  party  which  formed  the  rear  of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  killed 
and  took  prisoners  the  most  of  them.  WaUer  BuUer  was  among  the  van- 
quished, and  being  wounded  by  one  of  ffUUfs  Indians,  cried  for  quarter ; 
upon  which  the  Indian  screamed  out  with  a  dreadful  voice,  **  Sherry  Valley,'* 
at  the  same  time  cleaving  his  head  with  his  tomahawk !  * 

Whether  the  following  interesting  affiiir  belongs  to  WaUtr  or  John  Butler^ 
or  whether  it  happened  at  Wyoming  or  at  Cherry-valley,  it  equally  affects 
the  character  of  BranL  It  is  said,  iSaX,  BuUer^  on  entering  a  house,  ordered 
a  woman  and  child  to  be  killed,  whom  they  found  in  a  bed ;  but  Brant  said, 
**  What  ?  kiU  a  ufoman  and  dtUd!  JVb /  that  ckUd  ia  not  an  enenof  to  the  king^ 
nor  a  Jhend  to  the  wnmsa*  Lone  hrfart  he  toiU  be  big  enpugh  to  do  cmy 
muehUf,  (he  dispute  wmhe  settled/*^ 

The  depredauons  of  the  Indians  and  tories  at  Wyoming  and  other  places 
in  that  region,  caused  General  fVaahington  to  order  General  SuUioan  with 
2500  men  into  the  Indian  country.  Considerable  delay  was  experienced, 
and  the  forces  were  not  concentrated  at  Wyomin|^  until  a  year  after  it  was 
destroyed.  On  22  July,  a  company  of  Penney Ivania  militia  who  had  marched 
from  this  place  to  Lackawaxen  to  protect  the  settlers  there,  were  attacked 
by  140,  Indians  and  40  or  50  of  them  were  killed  or  made  prisonerSi  | 

It  was  said  that  this  summer,  (1779,)  1^,000  bushels  of  their  corn  was 
destroyed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  SuUivan  was  advancing  into  the 
country.  Brant  and  Butler,  with  600  Indians,  and  JohnBon,  with  200  tories, 
took  a  Domtion  on  his  route,  to  cut  him  off  SuUivan  came  upon  them, 
August  29,  at  a  place  called  JVhoioum,  on  Tioga  River,§  where  they  had  en- 
trenched themselves,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  The  battle  lasted 
about  two  hours,  when,  by  a  successful  movement  of  General  Poor,  at  the 
head  of  his  New  Hamps^iire  regiment,  Branf»  warriors  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  the  whole  were  put  to  flight.||  Few  were  killed,  and  they 
made  no  other  stand  against  the  Americans  during  the  expedition.1[  The 
historian  adds,  **  They  utterly  destroyed  40  villages,  and  left  no  single  trace 
of  vegetation  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  ground."**  All  their  cattle  were  either 
killed  or  brought  of^  many  of  which  they  had  before  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
cans. ^  None  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  none  of  the  products  of  human 
industry,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Americans.''ff  Upon  this  business  the 
same  author  writes,  that  **the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  these 
devastations,  were  themselves  ashamed  of  them;  some  even  ventured  to 
remonstrate  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  exercise  the  vocation  of  ban- 
dittL"  General  Poor,  doubtless,  was  the  efficient  man  in  this  expedition, 
but  the  ostentation  of  SuUivan  gained  him  the  honor!  of  it.    Thus  were  the 


*  MarMhalVa  WashingtoD,  iv.  Appendix,  13w— A^teit'x  Biog.  Diet  Article,  BtUleTf  John, 

t  AUen,  ibid. 

I  Chajman,  131.  J  Chapman* m  Hist  Wyoming,  13S. 

I  Nine  only  of  the  Indians  were  killed ;  of  the  Amencana,  four.  It  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
the  sagacity  of  Bread,  that  his  whole  force  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
Amudt  Truon  Co.  125. 

IT  Botta,  Hist.  Rev.  ii.  S06. 

**  Ibid.  Some  of  the  officers  thought  it  too  demding  to  the  army  to  be  employed  ia 
destroying  fruit-trees,  and  remonstrated  to  Gen.  BuUtnan  against  the  order.  Ife  replied, 
**  The  Indians  f  hall  see  that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our  hearts  to  destroy  trery  thing  that 
contributes  to  tneir  support"    Oordon,  Amer.  Rev.  iii.  21. 

ft  Oordon,  Amer,  lUv.  iii.  207. 
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Five  Nations  chastised  for  acting  as  they  had  been  taught  bgt  the 
people ;  yea,  by  the  Americans  themselvea.* 

The  ibilowing  summer,  (23  July,  1779,)  Colonel  Brwdy  with  60  of  his 
riors  and  97  white  men,  came  suddenly  upon  Mlnisink,  in  Orange  county. 
New  York,  where  they  killed  sundry  of  the  inhabitants  and  ra^de  otiien 
captives.  Thciy  burnt  ten  houses,  twelve  bams,  a  garrison  and  two  niil]% 
end  then  commenced  their  retreat  The  militia  mm  Goefaea  and  plaeee 
adjacent,  to  the  number  of  149,  ci^ected^pnrsued,  and  came  up  with  them, 
when  a  most  bloody  batde  was  fought  The  Indians  were  finally  victorkniSy 
and  30  only,  out  of  the  149  whites,  escaped.  Some  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity,  and  the  rest  were  killed.  Not  being  sufficiently  cautious^  they  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  so  fought  at  great  disadvantage.f 

In  1821,  a  county  meeting  was  held,  by  which  it  was  voted  that  the  bonee- 
of  the  slain  should  be  collected,  and  deposited  under  a  suitable  nMHiuiiient 
at  the  same  time  ordered  to  be  erected4  lu  1822,  the  committee  appoimed 
to  collect  the  boues  **  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  suns  and  snows  for  43 
years,**  had  found  those  of  44  persons,  which  were,  with  much  fomudity, 
publicly  interred.} 

In  the  spring  of  1780,  Brmd  surprised  Harpersfield,  with  a  company  of 
his  warriors,  imd  a  few  tories.  He  took  19  prisoners,  and  kiUed  sevetal 
others.  On  2  August  following,  he  foil  upon  Canajoharrie,  with  about 
400  mixed  warriors,  killed  16  people,  took  about  55  prisoners,  chie%womeo 
and  children ;  they  killed  and  drove  away,  at  the  same  time,  about  300  cattle 
and  horses,  burnt  53  houses,  and  as  many  hams,  besides  out-houees,  a  new 
and  elegant  church,  a  grist-mill  and  two  garrisona 

Doubdess  there  were  many  other  wariike  scenes  in  which  Bmmt  wbs 
engaged  personally ;  but  we  have  already  dwelt  longer  upon  them  than  we 
intended. 

European  vmters,  for  a  long  time,  contended  that  the  N.  American  Indians 
had,  naturally,  no  beards.||  A  Mr.  JUfCaudand  took  the  trouUe  of  writing 
to  BrmUy  after  the  revolution,  to  get  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  following 
is  Bmnfa  letter  to  hie  inquiry  >-^Magaraj  19  w^pril,  1783.  The  men  o/Ae 
Six  Miiions  hme  aU  beard$  by  nature  ,*  as  have  likewwe  &U  oAar  Mdian  noliMir 
<^  JSTorlh  ^^wimtOj  tM:k  I  kaoe  teen.  Somt  hidUme  alhw  a  pari  of  the  heard 
upon  the  chin  and  upper  Up  to  grew,  and  a  few  of  theMohawkB  thaoe  tsiA  roson^ 
m  the  same  manner  a$  BuropeanB;  hut  (he  geeiraUhf  jduek  out  tibe  hodrB  ^  ike 
beard  by  the  roottj  a$  eoen  aa  iha^  begin  to  appear ;  aHa  aa  ihey  continue  this  prao- 
Hoe  all  their  Jtset,  they  appear  to  hone  nn  huard^  or^  atmoet^  only  a  few  stra 
hedre,  whieh  they  ha»e  ntgleeted  tojikuk  out  lamy  howeoer^  of  opmiony 
the  Indiane  were  to  ahofoe,  they  would  never  have  beatde  aHogdhar  ao  Odek  aa 
JBrnopeana;  and  there  are  aome  to  be  met  with  who  have  adueMyvery  Uttte  beanL^ 

Jos.  Brant  TsATEivnANKeA." 


A  daughter  of  Colonel  Brant  married  a  Frenchman^  who  in  June,  1789^ 
was  killed  by  a  party  of  Indkins,  while  peaceably  travelling  up  the  Wabash 
Biver.  He  was  m  company  with  nine  others,  four  of  whom  were  killed  and 
three  wounded.    When  the  hostile  peity  oeme  up  to  thmn,  and  discovered 

-A. n  — • 

*  See  the  speech  of  Big-tree,  Com^plantf  and  Halffown,  to  whieb  nothing  need  be  added 
by  way  of  commentary  upon  sueh  aiaira. 
t  Gordon'a  America,  iii.  22.  X  Spaford^s  Gas.  328. 

2Hotmea^9  Amer.  Anialtf,  ii.  901. 
Even  the  great  lumtnsry   VoUaire   fell  bto  tbii  error.    He  says,  "  Let  Sroquois,  la 
'dnt^f  ei  tema  U»  peyplei  fiuqt^d  la  Floride,  warurent  UioAtrea  et  torn  auetm  pod  wr  U 
mpt  enceefi*  la  tiu**    That  is,  aH  from  the  «)•  of  N.  latitude.    Yoyes  CEnmrta  eampUUt, 
h^TOe^,  ed;  Paris,  1817, 8vo.    See  also  i?ayi«i<,  viii.  MO. 

A  gentleman,  Mr.  W.  J.  SneUm^f  who  resided  amonr  the  western  Imfians  for  some  time, 
tays.  It  is  not  an  error  that  the  Indians  have  no  beard  -,  that  the  "  Saques  and  Foxes  have  bot 
wy  AfWhttifB  upon  their  Itees,  nor  hav«  they  any  instralMnt  for  esiirpatinr  it:  and  wiiat 
iMiee  itie  (kct  eertain  is,  that*  have  no  hair  on  the  concealed  paru  of  their  bodies."  Aceoid- 
iug^us^  hMYtmrt,  Aceomit  of  the  IraHan»  o/Nartk  Carolim,  190, 191,  Uw  saMe  it  iiua  wHk- 
resard  to  them.  Laneton  travelled  much  among  the  sooliieni  Indliaa^ 
T  This  is  the  ease  with  many  of  the  whites. 
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the  son-in-law  of  Brani,  they  aasiBted  in  drawing  the  arrows  from  the  wound- 
ed, and  then  went  o£* 

When  the  Indians  upon  the  southern  and  western  frontier  were  showing 
themselves  hostile,  in  1791,  Colonel  Brani  used  his  exertions  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities, by  visiting  such  tribes  as  appeared  hostile.  His  name  appears  in 
many  important  transactions  of  those  times.  The  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations  bad  not  been  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, which  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble.  A  gentleman  in  Canada  wrote 
to  another  in  the  state  of  New  York,  under  date  of  3  August,  1791, 
wherein  Colonel  Brant  is  thus  mentioned :  "  Capt  Joaaoh  Brani,  aner  having 
attended  for  some  time  the  councils  of  the  western  Indians  at  the  Miami 
River,  set  off  a  few  days  ago  for  Quebec,  attended  with  several  of  the  chiefii 
from  that  quarter ;  as  they  avowedly  go  to  ask  Lord  Doreketter'a  advice,  and 
as  we  well  know  his  and  government's  strong  desire  for  peace,  we  would 
gladly  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  bringing  on  an  accommodation." 

In  1792,  his  arrival  m  Philadelphia  is  thus  publicly  noticed  in  the  Gazette 
of  that  city : — '^  Capt  Joseph  BraiU,  the  principal  warrior  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  (June  20.)  It  is  said 
his  errand  is  a  visit  to  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  residing  here,  and  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  United  States."  He  left  there  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  upon  another  peace  excursion  among  the  western 
tribes,  which  still  remained  hostile. 

When  General  Wayne  was  marching  into  the  Indian  country,  in  1798,  many 
of  the  tribes  were  alarmed,  having  heard  that  his  armv  consisted  of  8000 
men.  Learning,  also,  that  commissioners  accompanied  tne  army,  authorized 
to  treat  of  peace,  and  wishing  to  know  the  strength  of  the  Americans,  thirty 
chiefi  of  oifferent  tribes  were  despatched  upon  this  important  business. 
Colonel  BnuU  was  one  of  these  30  Indian  ambassadors.  If  the  Americans 
would  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary,  they  wished  peace.  The  whole  cause 
of  General  Wayne*e  war  appears  to  have  been  about  the  lands  lying  west  of 
the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers.  We  have  no  doubt  Brant  secretly,  if  not 
openly,  advocated  the  establishment  of  this  boundary ;  yes.  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that  if  he  did,  it  was  from  the  best  of  reasona  We  know  that 
Teeunueh  labored  incessantly  for  this  boundary.  Rightly  did  they  conceive- 
of  the  mighty  wave  of  population  rolling  westward,  southward  and  north- 
ward. '!lmj]y,  they  must  nave  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  it  was  about 
to  enffulf  them  forever !  When  they  had  met  the  commissioners,  and  found 
them  mflexible  in  dieir  determination,  Brani,  with  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  gave  up  the  point  as  hopeless,  preferring  peace,  on  any  terms, 
to  war.  But  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanees  and  Miamis  would  not 
agree  to  it. 

Mention  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  Farmerr-hroUier  of  a  great  council 
held  by  the  chiefs  of  most  of  the  western  nations  at  Niagara,  in  April,  1793L 
In  this  council  it  was  agreed  that  peace  should  be  maintained ;  and  *^  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  meet  the  Americans  in  a  grand  council,  to  be  holden 
the  June  following,  upon  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  peace  more  permanent  and  extensive,  they  have  appointed 
Brant  who  is  now  their  king  of  kings,  to  go  and  convene  all  those  tnbes  who 
live  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Ontario.  He  accordingly,  the  dav  after, 
set  out  for  that  purpose."  The  Indians  did  not  assemble  until  July,  from  the 
difficulty  of  theu-  journeys  and  other  causes,  which  is  generally  the  case  with 
meetings  of  this  kind.  The  council  was  held  at  ^uidusky,  and  Colonel 
Brant  set  out  from  Niagara  for  that  place  in  May.  Before  leaving,  he  had 
frequent  conversations  with  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  to  whom  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  peace  could  take  place,  until  the  Ohio  and  Muskin- 
ffum  .should  make  the  boundary,  between  the  Americans  and  the  red  men« 
He  still  expressed  good  feelings  towards  the  United  States,  and  hoped  that 
the^  woula  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  ag^ree  to  that  boundanr,  as  he  firmly 
believed  war  would  ensue  should  they  refuse.  He  even  said,  that,  in  ease 
they  would  not  consent  to  make  these  rivers  the  boundary,  he  should  take 

*  Carey' t  Moseum,  vi.  178 
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part  against  them.    It  waa  not  agreed  to ;  but  we  do  not  hear  thai  the  aM 
chief  was  actually  engaged  in  the  hostilities  that  followed. 

How  much  the  £n^i&  of  Canada  influenced  the  meaaurea  of  the  bidiaiia^ 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  *  biK  men  like  PonHat,  Brant  and  TVcuaitefc  eonld 
easily  see  through  auch  duplicity  as  waa  practised  by  a  few  unprincipled 
speculators,  as  M'KBe,  Girttf  and  Eiliat.  >  They  had,  doiriMlees,  coneeived  dhaft 
if  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  were  made  the  boundary,  it  would  foe  an  eaaryr 
matter  for  them  to  possess  themselves  of  the  country  from  thence  to  tlie 
lakes,  and  thus  enlarge  the  extent  <^  Canada.  They  knew  well  that  if  die 
Indiims  possessed  this  tract  of  country,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
purchase  it  from  them  by  means  of  a  few  triffing  articles,  comparatively  of 
no  consideration,  and  that  worst  of  calamities,  ardent  spirits !  In  this  they 
were  disappointed,  and,  with  the  battle  of  Presque  Isle,  resigned  iheir  hopes, 
at  least  for  a  season.  They  urged  upon  the  Indians  what  they  moat  have 
been  well  assured  of-rtheir  destruction ! 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  cold-blooded  adrocitiea  of  Brmd, 
but  which,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  much  lessened  on  being  able  to  come 

Sretty  near  the  truth  of  his  histoiy.  Every  successful  warrior,  at  least  in  Ida 
ay,  is  denounced  by  the  vanquished  as  a  barbarian.  N^apokan  waa  thus 
branded  by  all  the  world — ^we  ask  no  excuse  for  our  chief  on  this  score— all 
wars  are  barbaroua,  and  hence  those  who  wage  them  are  barfaeriaBs !  Tfaia 
we  know  to  be  strong  language ;  but  we  are  prepared  to  prove  our  asBertknk 
When  mankind  shall  have  b^n  cultivated  and  improved  to  that  extent  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining, — ^when  tne  cauaee  of  avarice  and 
dissension  are  driven  out  of  the  human  mind,  by  taking  away  the  meana 
which  excite  thein, — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  wan  and  a  multitiida  of 
attending  calamities  cease. 

As  a  sample  of  the  stories  circulating  about  Colonel  AtaiC,  while  the  a^ 
feirs  of  W}i^rainff  and  Cherry-valley  were  fresh  in  the  rect^lectioBa  of  al^ 
we  extract  from  fVMs  Travels  the  following:--^ 

^  With  a  considerable  body  of  his  troops  he  johied  the  fi>rce8  imder  the 
command  of  Sir /oAn  JaAimIopi.''  **K  skimush  took  place  with  a  body  of 
American  troops ;  the  action  was  warm,  and  Brwtd  was  shot  by  a  moAet 
ball  in  his  heel ;  but  the  Americana,  in  the  end,  were  defeated,  aM  an  officer 
with  about  60  men  were  taken  prisoners.  The  officer,  after  having  delivered 
up  his  sword,  had  entered  ittto  conversatioii  with  Colonel  MmtUm^  who  com* 
mended  the  British  troops,  and  they  were  talkh^  together  in  the  most  fiiend- 
ly  manner,  when  Brand  having  stolen  slily  behmd  them,  laid  the  Amerieatt 
officer  lifeleaa  on  the  groimd  with  a  blow  of  his  fomahawk.  The  indigaatioi^ 
of  Sir  Mm  JbAMffsfi,  aa  may  be  readily  supposad,  was  roused  by  each  an  act 
of  treachery,  and  he  resented  it  in  the  warmest  terms.  Brani  listened  to 
him  unconcernedly,  and  when  he  had  finished,  told  him,  that  ht  wom  mrfyfcr 
hig  dufUanrt. 6u(  fAof,  indeedj  hished  wu  extremdy pak^fid  <d  Uie  moaienC,  and 
heeouMnoihdprevenginf^hmsey'aniktwUjfe 

Upon  this  passage  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  Tryon  County  |  obaervess 
'^  I  have  heard  a  story  somewhat  similar  told  of  him,  but  it  was  said  that 
the  officer  was  killed  to  prevent  his  being  retaken  hj  the  Americana,  who 
were  in  purtoit**    Thia  we  should  pronounce  very  di»-similar  to  the  aloiy 

*  We  will  hear  a  ^at  writer  and  traveller  apoa  this  subject,  whose  means  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  questioned.  "  Je  remarqoerai  k  ceUe  occanoa 
lans  m'etendre  davantage  sor  ce  sujet,  qutf  toute  la  polttque  de  I'Angleterre  avec  les  Indicoi 
est  absolomenl  dans  les  mains  des  agcos,  qui  seals  en  entendeni  la  langoe;  et qui  seuh soot 
les  dislributeurs  des  presens}"  &«.  Vauage  datu  la  EtaU^ums  en  1795,  etc.  Par  Im 
Roehe/tmcmtid'Lianeourtf  ii.  78.  The  duke  was  at  Newark,  U.  C.  at  tUs  lime,  where  he 
witnessed  a  business  assemblage  of  Indians.  After  a  dance,  wbicn  they  held  before  their 
audience  with  the  governor  of  Canada,  the  duke  says  that,  **  Pendant  ces  Jeuz,  I'ageot  s'esi 
approcbifc  do  ptnm\  avec  un  des  chefs,  et  hii  a  dit  qpe  sa  nation  de  Tuscorora  le  conioltait 
pour  savoir  si  elle  irait  A  on  conseil  tenu  par  lei  Inaieas  Oneydas  A  Onondago  pour  vendie 
NUTS  terres  de  reserve,  que  TEtal  de  New  Yorck  cMsirait  acheter.  Le  gouvemeur  a  r^|XHida 
tr^-va^ement  k  ceiie  Question  j  I'agent  a  traduit  comme  il  a  voulu  ceite  reponse;  mais  il  a 
r^lique  au  gouvemeur  ae  la  part  des  Indiens  qui  comme  ils  croyaieni  tire  plus  agnttblet  ah 
roy  (TAngleterre  en  n'y  allant  pas ;  ils  nnnient  pas."    Ibid.  77. 

i  Page  486,  oeUvo  ed.  London,  1800b  ,  t  Is  the  Appandiz,  p.  16. 
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told  1^  Mr*  W4tU    But  thero  was,  no  doafat,  seme  circuiBBtaaee  out  of  which 
a  Btoxy  has  grown,  the  truth  of  which,  we  apprehend,  is  now  past  find 
ingout. 

Colonel  BratU  ¥ras  married,  in  the  winter  of  1779,  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Croghan  by  an  Indian  woman.  He  had  lived  with  her  some  time  ad  libitum^ 
according  to  the  Indian  manner,  but  at  this  time  being  present  at  the  wedding 
of  a  Miss  JUbore,  at  Niagara,  (one  of  the  captives  taken  from  Cherry-valley,) 
insisted  on  beinff  mamed  himself;  and  thus  his  consort's  name  was  no 
longer  Miss  Ou^mmi,  but  Mrs.  Branf .  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  his 
companion-in-arms.  Colonel  Joku  Butter^  who,  althoun^h  he  had  left  his 
country,  yet  carried  so  much  of  his  magistnite's  cooomissiQn  with  him,  as  to 
9oUmmxe  nuirriages  aeeordmg  to  law» 

King  Qtorgt  conferred  on  his  famous  ally  a  valuable  tract  of  land  situated 
upon  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  whero  he  finally  settled  and  lived  aftet 
the  Ensiish  fiuhion.  His  wife,  however,  would  never  conform  to  this  mode 
of  life,  out  would  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  which  happened  24  November,  1607,  she  repaired  to  Grand 
Eiver,  there  to  ^nd  her  days  in  a  wicwam,  with  some  of  her  childreti, 
while  she  left  behind  others  in  a  commodious  dwelling.*  A  son,  of  whom 
ive  have  spoken,  with  a  sister,  lately  occupied  this  mansion  of  their  fatlier, 
and  constituted  an  amiable  and  hospitable  family.  This  son,  whose  name  is 
John^  is  a  man  of  note,  and  is  the  same  who  was  in  England  in  1823,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  the  same,  we  conclude,  who  has  been  returned  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Upper  Canada.  His  place  of  residence  was 
in  the  cotmty  of  Haldiman,  in  Brantford,  so  called^  probably,  in  honor  of  the 
old  chieff  Several  other  places  are  mentioned  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  Brant — Uuadilla,  or  Aoiaquaqua,  (which  is  about  96  mUes  south-west  from 
the  present  site  of  Cooperstown,)  and  Niagara.  He  resided  at  these  places 
before  the  Mohawks  removed  to  Canada,  which  vras  soon  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution  was  ended.  They  made  .their  principal  residence  upon 
Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  side,  about  60  miles 
finom  the  town  of  Newark,  or  Niagara.  At  one  time,  he  had  no  leas  than  30 
or  40  negroes,  who  took  care  of  his  horses  and  lands.  *^  These  poor  crea- 
tures," says  Mr.  WM^  "  are  kept  in  the  greatest  subjection,  and  they  dare  not 
attempt  to  make  their  escape,  for  he  has  assured  them,  that  if  they  did  so,  he 
woula  follow  them  himself  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of  GJeorgia,  and 
would  tomahawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.  They  know  his  disposition 
too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere  strictly  to  his  word."  The  same 
author  says  that  Bnad  received  presents,  which,  together  with  his  half-pay 
as  captain,  amounted  to  £500  por  annum. 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  chief,  in  1796,  may  be  formed  fh>m  the 
circumstance,  that  a  gentleman  considered  himself  a  loser  to  the  amount  of 
£100,  at  least,  by  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  Niagara  in  season  to  attend  to 
some  law  case  for  him.  Contrary  winds  had  prevented  his  arrival,  and  the 
business  had  been  given  to  another.^ 

<*  Whenever  the  affiiirs  of  his  natioli  shall  permit  him  to  do  so,  Brmd  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  intention  to  sit  down  to  the  further  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to  be  a  great  admirer,  and  to  trans- 
late from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  more  of  the  New  Testament ; 
yet  this  same  man,  shortly  before  we  arrived  at  Niagara,  kUled  his  own  son, 
with  his  own  hand.  The  son,  it  seems,  was  a  drunkei^  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  who  bad  oAen  avowed  his  intention  of  destroying  his  father.  One 
evening,  he  absolutely  entered  the  apartment  of  his  father,  and  had  begun  to 
iprapple  with  him,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  put  his  imnatMral  threats  in  execu-> 
tion,  when  Braid  drew  a  short  sword,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  He 
speaks  of  this  affair  with  regret,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  of  that 
emotion  which  another  person  than  an  Indian  joight  be  supposed  to  leeL   He 

*  Bmclumarit  Skeich«t.  i.  96. 

t  Mr.  CamfbeWt  Anaais  of  Tmo  Comiiy  has  besn  one  of  our  main  fouroet  of  ialbimatioa 
IhraiMJMiul.Uiis  Mcouttt,  fwpeftialhr  of  ths  fevokaionaiy  psnadk 
tWdd,  Traveb,  4ff7.^ 
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consoles  himself  for  the  act,  by  thinking  that  he  has  benefited  the  nation,  by 
ridding  it  of  a  rascal"  * 

With  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  sachem,  there  has  been  some  contradiction. 
Mr.  Wddy  thouffh  he  did  not  see  him,  says  he  wore  his  hair  in  the  Indian 
fashion,  as  he  uso  did  his  clothes ;  except  that,  instead  of  the  blanket,  he  wore 
a  kind  of  hunting  fi*ock.  This  was  in  1796.  But  it  waa  reported,  that,  in 
1792,  Brant  having  waited  on  Lord  Dorthetier,  the  governor  of  Canada,  upon 
some  business,  his  lordship  told  him,  that  as  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Britidi 
service,  he  ought  to  lay  aside  the  Indian  dress,  and  assume  that  of  an  English 
captain ;  and  that,  if  he  persisted  in  wearing  an  Indian  dress,  he  should  stop 
his  pay.    It  is  added  that  thereupon  he  changed  his  dress-f 

When  Colonel  Brant  arrived  at  any  principal  city,  his  arrival  was  publicly 
announced  in  the  gazettes  with  sreat  minuteness.  Although  we  have  given 
some  specimens  of  these,  we  will  add  one  more : — 

''New  York,  June  20, 1792.  On  Monday  last  arrived  in  this  city,  from 
his  setdement  on  Grand  River,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  firiends  in  this  quar- 
ter. Captain  Joseph  Brandt^  of  the, British  army,  the  famous  Mohawk  chie^ 
who  so  erifinently  distinguished  himself  during  the  late  war,  as  the  militaiy 
leader  of  the  Six  Nations.  We  are  informed  mat  he  intends  to  visit  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  U.  Slates,"^ 
General  WaskingUmy  which  he  did.  We  have  before  mentioned  hia  visit  to 
that  city. 

The  venr  respectable  traveller  $  Boehefinicavid  thus  notices  our  chief:  **  At 
24  miles  from  this  place,  (Newark,  U.  U.)  upon  Grand  River,  is  an  estabH^ 
ment  which  I  had  been  curious  to  visit  It  is  that  of  Colonel  BranL  But 
the  colonel  not  being  at  home,  and  being  assured  that  I  should  see  little  elae 
than  what  I  had  alreiody  seen  among  those  people,  I  gave  over  my  intention. 
Colonel  Brant  is  an  Indian  who  took  part  with  the  English,  and  liaving  been 
in  England,  was  commissioned  by  the  king,  and  politely  treated  by  every  one. 
His  manners  are  half  European.  He  is  accompanied  by  two  negro  servanti^ 
and  is  in  appearance  like  an  Enelishman.  He  has  a  garden  and  fiirm  under 
cultivation ;  dresses  almost  entirely  like  an  Euronean,  and  has  great  influence 
over  the  Indiana  He  is  at  present  [17951  at  Miami,  holding  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  in  company  with  the  Indians  of  the  west  He  is  equally 
respected  by  the  Americans,  who  extol  so  much  his  character,  that  I  regret 
much  not  to  have  seen  him."  || 

The  great  respect  in  which  Rrant  was  held  in  England  will  be  very  impar- 
ent  from  a  perusal  of  the  following  letter,ir  dated  12  December,  1785 :  **  Inon- 
day  last.  Colonel  Joieph  Brant^  the  celebrated  king  of  the  Mohawka,  arrived 
in  this  city,  [Salisbury,]  from  America,  and  afler  dining  vrith Colonel  de  Pat- 
toTy  at  the  head-quartere  here,  proceeded  immediately  on  his  journey  to 
London.  This  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the  lat^ 
ffrand  congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nation  ip  America,, and  to 
be  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  command  in  the  war  which 
they  now  meditate  apinst  the  United  States  of  .^^erica.  He  took  his  de- 
parture for  England  immediately  as  that  assembly  broke  up ;  and  it  is  con- 

•  Wdd,  Travels,  489.  t  Apollo  for  1792.  %  Americaii  Apollo,  297. 

6  DiUce  de  Liancoiert,  Tmvds,  ii.  81,  before  ciled,  from  whom  we  translate  this. 

I  This  French  trat'eller  seems  to  have  been  in  advance  of  history,  in  as  far  as  be  thus  early 
sets  m  their  proper  light  the  characters  of  the  heroes  of  Wyommg.  Afler  speaking  of  IM 
influence  of  Indian  agents  over  those  people,  as  we  have  extracted  in  a  previous  note,  ne  thus 
consirns  to  Colonel  duller  the  place  wnicn  he  is  doubtless  to  bold  in  all  after-time  in  the 
annals  of  his  country :— ''  V agent  anglau  dont  il  est  ici  queston,  est  le  Colonel  BtdtUrf  fameuz 
par  ses  iocendies,  ses  pillages  et  ses  meurtres  dans  la  gjamtre  d'Am^rioue.    II  est  lui-mSme 


L'Anjrieterre  a  recompense  son  loyalisme  de  cinq  milU  acres  de  terre  pour  lui,  d'une  quantity 
pareine  pour  ses  enfans,  d'nne  pension  de  deux  a  trois  cents  livres  sterlings,  d'une  piaee 
d'agenl  auprds  des  Indiens,  qui  lui  en  vaut  cinq  cents  autres,  avec  la  facility  de  polser  a  vo- 
lont^  dans  les  roagasius  de  presens."    Roche/oucaiddf  ut  supra,  (ii.  78--9.) 

IT  There  is  no  name  to  this  leUar  $  but  it  was  written  in  Salisbury,  Eng.,  and  thcnee  ioit  tp 
London,  where  it  was  published. 
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jectiired  that  his  embaBsy  to  the  British  court  is  of  great  importance.  This 
country  owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel  Brant  during  die  late  war  in 
America.  lie  was  educated  at  Philadelphia,  Fat  the  Moors  charity  school 
in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,]  is  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great 
courage  and  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  English 
nation." 

It  has  been  denied  that  Brant  was  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  massacres 
at  Wyoming,  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  so  many  should  have  been 
deceived  at  that  time ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  denied  untH 
almost  every  one  of  that  age  had  left  the  stage  of  action.  Those  wiio  deny 
that  he  was  at  Wvoming  should,  at  least,  prove  an  alibi,  or  ^ey  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  believed.* 

Brant  was  said  to  have  been  65  years  dd  at  his  death.  A  daughter  of  his  mar- 
ried fFUUam  J.  Ker,  Esq.  of  Niagara,  and  he  had  several  other  children  besides 
those  we  have  mentioned.  The  son  who  visited  England  in  1822,  and 
another  named  Jacob,  entered  Mwr^i  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  in  1801,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  WkuMu  The  former  son,  Jokuy  died  aliout  two  years  since, 
in  the  winter  of  1831. 


CHAPTER  VL 

F^eU  m  ike  history  of  tho  Seneea  nation — Saootxwatra,  or  Rcd-jackst — His  fa- 
mous  speech  to  a  missionart^His  intemievf  tntk  Colonel  Snelling — British  invade 
his  country — Resotoes  to  rmd  thorn — His  speech  upon  the  event — Governor  Clinton* s 
account  of  him — Witeherirft  ajfair — Complains  of  entroachments — One  of  his  people 
put  to  death  for  being  a  wrteh — He  defends  the  executioner — His  interriew  vnA 
Lafayette — Council  at  Canandaigua — Farmers^other — Redrjacket  visits  PhUa^ 
delphit^^His  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania — Speech  qf  AgioeUmdongtbas, 
or  Good'peter'-^arratioe  of  his  capture  during  the  revolutionary  toar — Farmers- 
BROTH£R,or  HoNATAwvs — Visits  Philadelphia — pETKR-jAqcsTTB — Visits  France 
— Account  of  his  death — Memorable  speech  of  Farmere-brother — His  letter  to  the  sec- 
retary  of  war — Notice  cf  several  other  Seneca  chiefs — KoriiroquATAH,  or  Todno- 

KIRG JV9KAKAKA,<rrLlTTLB-BILLT — ^AcHIOUT,OrHALr-TOWir — KlANDOOEWAyOT 

BiG-TREE-^GrEirrwAiA.  or  Corn-plaitt — Address  of  the  three  latter  to  President 
Washington-^Grant  of  land  to  Big-tree — His  visit  to  Philadelphia^  and  death-^ 
Further  account  of  Comflant — His  own  aooonnit  of  himseif^-hiteresting  eoents  tn 
his  Itfe — His  sons. 

The  Senecas  were  the  most  important  tribe  among  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  and,  according  to  Conrad  ffeiaer,  they  were  the  fourth  nation  that 
joined  that  confederacy.  He  calls  them  f  **  leuontowanois  or  Sinikers,"  and 
says,  '^thev  are  styled  by  the  Mohawks  and  Onondagos,  brothers;"  and  that 
their  title  m  councils  is  Onughkaurvdaaug.  The  French  call  them  Tsonnon- 
thouans,  from  their  principal  castle,  or  council-house,  the  name  of  which, 
according  to  Colden^  is  Sinondowans.  |  Other  paiticularB  of  this  nation  will 
be  related  as  we  proceed  in  detailing  the  lives  of  its  chieft.  Among  these, 
perhaps,  the  moat  illustrious  was 

SAGOY£WATHA,$  called  by  the  whites,  Bed^aekeL    His  place  of  reri- 

*  In  a  late  criminal  irial  which  has  much  agitated  New  England,  reasonable  people  said, 
the  defendant,  out  of  respect  to  public  opinion,  ought  to  make  it  appear  where  he  was  at  the 
time  a  morder  was  committed,  althourii  m  law  be  was  not  bound  so  to  do.  An  advocate  for 
bis  innocence  told  the  writer,  that  "  ne  was  not  obliged  to  tell  where  he  was,''  and  it  wai 
nobody's  business ;  and,  therefore,  we  were  bound,  according  to  law,  to  believe  him  innocent 
This  we  offer  as  a  parallel  case  to  the  one  in  hand.  But  it  happens  we  are  not  "  boond  by 
law  "  to  believe  oar  chief  entirely  imoeent  of  the  blood  shed  at  Wyoming. 

t  American  Mag.  )  HisL  Five  Nations,  i.  42. 

i  The  common  method  of  spelling.  Governor  CHnton  writes,  Saguoaha.  Written  to 
-  -  '  •'         •  •    la,"  (Nc-   •""-  *  -  -^ '^-*   -'  **—-'-  '^— • 


ii  wide  awaka,  and  keept  eveiy  body  elie  awake,  a  veiy  appiepriaie  name  fof  tba  CScera 
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dence  was,  for  many  yeans  previouB  to  his  death,  (which  happened  90  January 
1830,  at  his  own  house,)  about  four  miles  from  Buffiilo,  aiid  one  mile  nortli 
of  the  road  tliat  leads  through  the  land  reserved  for  the  remnant  of  the  Senec& 
nation,  called  the  Ruervation,  His  house  was  a  log-cabin,  situated  in  a  retired 
place.  Some  of  his  tribe  are  Christians,  but  Rtd-jacket  would  never  hear 
to  any  thine  of  the  kind.  He  was  formerly  considered  of  superior  wisdom  in 
council,  and  of  a  noble  and  dignified  belmvior,  which  would  have  honored, 
any  man.  But,  like  nearly  ail  his  race,  he  could  not  withstand  the  temptation 
of  ardent  spirits,  which,  together  with  his  age,  rendered  him  latterW  less 
worthy  notice.  Formerly,  scarce  a  traveller  passed  near  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, who  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  this  wonderful  man,  and  to 
hear  his  profound  observations. 

In  the  year  1805,  a  council  was  held  at  Buffido,  in  the  state  of  New  Yorky 
•It  which  were  present  many  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  warriors,  assembled  at 
the  request  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  Cram^  from  Massachusetts.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Red-jadut  delivered  his  famous  speech,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written,  and  which  we  propose  to  give  here  at  length,  and  cor- 
rtdly ;  as  some  omissions  and  errors  were  contained  ui  it  as  published  at  the 
time.  It  may  be  taken  as  genuine,  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  the  Indian  lan- 
guage can  be  translated,  in  which  it  was  delivered,  for  Red-jackd  would  not 
speak  in  English,  although  he  understood  it.  The  missionary  first  made  a 
speech  to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  explained  the  object  for  which  he  had  called 
them  together ;  namely,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  sent  by  the  missioiiaiy 
society  of  Boston  to  instruct  them  ^  how  to  worship  the  Onat  »^firit!*  ^^^ 
not  to  get  away  their  lands  and  money ;  that  there  was  but  one  religion,  and 
tmless  they  embraced  it  they  could  not  be  happy ;  that  they  had  lived  in 
darkness  and  great  errors  all  their  lives ;  he  wished  that,  if  they  had  any 
objections  to  his  religion,  they  would  state  them ;  that  he  had  visited  some 
smaller  tribes,  who  waited  their  decision  before  they  would  consent  to 
receive  him,  as  they  were  their  "  older  brothers." 

Aflcr  the  missionarv  had  done  speaking,  the  Indians  conferred  toother 
about  two  hours,  by  themselves,  when  they  gave  an  answer  by  Rtd-jackti^ 
which  follows : — 

^  Dritnd  and  brother,  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meet 
together  this  day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  he  has  given  us  a  fine  day  for 
our  council.  He  has  taken  his  garment  from  before  the  sun,  and  caused  it 
to  shine  with  brightness  upon  us ;  our  eyes  are  opened,  that  we  see  clearly ; 
our  ears  are  unstopped,  that  we  have  been  able  to  hear  distinctly  the  words 
that  you  have  spoken ;  for  all  these  fiivors  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
him  only. 

^  Brother,  this  council  fire  was  kindled  by  you ;  it  was  at  your  request  that 
we  came  together  at  this  time ;  we  have  listened  with  attention  to  what  you 
have  said ;  you  requested  us  to  speak  our  minds  fi-eely ;  this  gives  us  great 
joy,  for  we  now  consider  that  we  stand  upright  before  you,  and  can  speak 
what  we  think ;  all  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  as  one  man ; 
our  minds  are  agreed. 

*^  BtrdhoTf  you  say  you  want  an  answer  to  your  talk  before  you  leave  this 

Slace.  It  is  riffht  you  should  have  one,  as  you  are  a  great  distance  from 
ome,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  you ;  but  we  will  first  look  back  a  little, 
and  tell  you  what  our  &thers  ^ve  told  us,  and  what  we  have  heard  firom  the 
white  people. 

**  BrothoTj  listen  to  what  toe  m^.  There  was  a  time  when  our  forefiithers 
owned  this  great  island.*  Their  seats  extended  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting sun.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians.  He  had  cre- 
ated the  bufialo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals  for  food.  He  made  the  bear 
and  the  beaver,  and  theur  skins  served  us  for  clothing.    He  had  scattered 

of  the  ytfet.    His  English  appellation  bad  its  origin  from  the  circumstance  of  his  weanog. 
when  a  child,  k  red  jacket**    Alden*a  Account  of  BSistionM,  162.— This  is  a  very  natural 
derivation ;  but  from  what  circumstance  some  of  the  Indians  derived  their  names,  it  would  ba 
hard  to  divine  :  thus,  Red-jacket  had  an  uncle  whose  name  meant  a  heap  of  dog*,  ib.  164. 
*  A  g^meral  opinioo  among  all  the  Indiang  that  this  countiy  wat  aa  iuaad. 
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them  over  the  coimtiy,  and  taught  us  how  to  take  them.  He  had  caused 
the  earth  to  produce  com  for  bread.  All  this  he  had  done  for  his  red  chil- 
dren because  he  loved  them.  If  we  had  any  disputes  about  hunting  grounds, 
they  were  generally  settled  without  the  shedding  of  mur»i  blood :  but  an  evu 
day  came  upon  us ;  your  forefathers  crossed  the  great  waters,  and  landed  on 
this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small ;  they  found  friends,  and  not  enemies; 
they  told  us  they  had  fled  from  their  own  countrv  for  fear  of  wicked  men, 
and  come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a  small  seat ;  we  took 
pity  on  them,  sranted  their  request,  and  the^  sat  doWn  amongst  us ;  we  gave 
them  com  and  meat ;  they  ffave  us  poison  *  m  return.  The  white  people  had 
now  found  our  country,  tidings  were  carried  back,  and  more  came  amongst 
us ;  yet  we  did  not  fear  them,  we  took  them  to  be  friends ;  they  called  us 
brothers ;  we  believed  them,  and  save  them  a  larger  seat  At  length  their 
numbers  had  greatly  increased;  they  wanted  more  land;  they  wanted  our 
country.  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
place ;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  Indians,  and  many  of  our  people 
were  destroyed.  They  also  brought  strong  fiquors  among  us :  it  was  strong 
and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands. 

'^  hrathar,  our  seats  were  once  large,  and  yours  were  very  small ;  you  have 
now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  lefl  to  spread 
our  blankets;  you  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not  satisfied;  you  toatU  io 
force  your  religion  upon  us. 

*^  Brother,  conHnue  to  listen.  You  say  that  you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how 
to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind,  and  if  we  do  not  take  hold 
of  the  religion  which  you  white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  here- 
after ;  you  say  that  you  are  right,  and  we  are  lost ;  how  do  we  know  this  to 
be  true  ?  We  understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a  book ;  if  it  was 
intended  for  us  as  well  as  you,  why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  it  to  us, 
and  not  only  to  us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefathers  3ie  knowledge 
of  that  book,  with  the  means  of  understanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only  know 
what  you  tell  us  about  it ;  how  shall  we  know  when  to  believe,  being  so 
often  deceived  by  the  white  people  ? 

**  Brother,  you  sav  there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
Spirit ;  if  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  clo  you  white  people  differ  so  much 
about  it  ?  why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ? 

** Brother,  we  do  not  understand  these  things;  we  are  told  that  your 
religion  was  given  to  your  forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  fVom 
fiither  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion  which  was  ffiven  to  our  forefathers, 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  us  their  children.  We  worship  that  way.  M 
teacheth  us  to  he  ihanl^ul  for  cdl  thefcnors  we  receive ;  to  lave  each  other,  and  to 
he  united ;  we  never  quarrel  about  religion, 

^  Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all ;  but  he  has  made  a  great  differ- 
ence between  his  white  and  red  children  ;  he  has  given  us  a  di&rent  com- 
Elexion,  and  different  customs ;  to  you  he  has  given  the  arts ;  to  these  he 
as  not  opened  our  eyes ;  we  know  these  things  to  be  trae.  Since  he  has 
made  so  great  a  difference  between  us  in  other  things,  why  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  he  has  given  us  a  different  religion  according  to  our  understand- 
ing ;  the  Great  Spirit  does  right ;  he  knows  what  is  best  for  bis  children ; 
we  are  satisfied. 

**  Brother,  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  take  it  fh>m  you ;  we 
only  want  to  enjoy  our  own. 

**  Brother,  you  say  you  have  not  come  to  get  our  land  or  our  money,  but  to 
enlighten  our  minds.  I  will  now  tell  you  mat  I  have  been  at  your  meetings, 
and  saw  you  collecting  money  from  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this 
money  was  intended  fbr,  but  suppose  it  was  for  your  minister,  and  if 
we  should  conform  to  your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  you  may  want  some 
from  us. 

*^  Brother,  we  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to  white  people  in  this 
place ;  these  people  are  our  neighbors,  we  are  acquainted  with  them ;  we 
will  wait  a  little  while  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching  has  upon  them. 


*  Spiritooos  liqtior  is  alhided  to,  it  ii  ntppoted. 
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If  we  find  it  does  them  good,  makes  them  hcmest,  and  less  disposed  to  cbemZ 
Indians,  we  will  then  consider  again  what  you  hawe  said. 

**  Brother,  you  have  now  heard  our  answer  to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all  wie 
have  tfl  say  at  present  As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  will  come  and  take  you 
by  the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on  your  journey,  and. 
return  you  sate  to  your  friends." 

The  chiefs  and  others  then  drew  near  the  missionary  to  take  him  by  the 
band ;  but  he  would  not  receive  them,  and  hastily  rising  from  his  seat,  said, 
^  that  there  was  no  fellowship  between  the  religion  of  €hd  and  the  works 
of  the  Devil,  and,  therefore,  could  not  join  hands  with  tliem."  Upon  this 
being  interpreted  to  them,  ^  they  smiled,  and  retired  in  a  peaceable  manDer.** 

Tlie  Indians  cannot  well  conceive  how  they  have  any  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  the  crucifixion ;  inasmuch  as  the^  do  not  believe  themselves  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  whites ;  and  there  bemg  no  dispute  but  that  they  cook- 
mitted  that  act  Rtd-jtuhd  once  said  to  a  clergyman  who  was  importunini^ 
him  on  this  subject,  ^ 

^  Brother,  if  you  while  men  murdered  (he  Son  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  hutianB 
had  nothing  to  do  with  il,  and  il  is  none  of  our  effair.  If  he  had  come  amongut, 
Vft  would  not  have  laUed  him ;  we  would  Juwe  treated  him  welL  YofU  mutl  make 
amends  Jbr  that  crime  yourselves."  * 

Redrjacket  took  part  with  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812,  but  was  not 
distinguished  for  that  prodigality  of  life  which  marked  the  character  of 
Tecumseh,  and  many  otners,  but,  on  all  occasions,  was  cool  and  collected. 
He  had  become  attached  to  Colonel  SneUinf  during  the  war,  and  when  bo 
heard  that  that  officer  was  ordered  to  a  distant  station,  he  went  to  take  his 
farewell  of  him.    At  that  interview  he  said, 

^  Brother,  I  hear  you  are  going  to  a  place  caUed  Governor's  Island.  /  hops 
you  will  he  a  governor  yours^f,  I  understand  Uud  you  while  people  think  ekUdren 
u  blessing,  I  hope  you  may  have  a  thousand*  Md,  above  all,  I  hope^  wshertver 
you  go,  vou  may  never  find  whiskjf  more  than  two  shillings  a  queui/*j 

Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  River,  just  above  the  tamous  NtB|nua  Falb,  is 
owned  by  the  Senecas.  When  it  was  rumored  that  the  Briti^  had  taken 
possession  of  it,  in  their  last  war  with  the  Americans,  Bed-jacket  aweoft- 
Died  his  people,  to  consult  with  Mr.  Granger,  their  agent.  After  bavins 
stated  to  him  the  infi>rmation,  the  old  chief  made  the  following  profound 
speech: — 

*^ Brother,  you  have  told  us  thai  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  (he  toor  thatkoM 
taken  place  oetween  you  and  the  British,  But  we  find  the  war  has  come  to  our 
doors.  Our  property  is  taken  possession  qf  bu  the  British  and  their  BuHan 
Jriends,  U  is  necessary  now  far  us  to  take  up  the  business,  defend  our  properhf, 
and  drioe  the  enemy  firom  U,  If  tse  sU  still  upon  our  seats,  and  take  no  means 
of  redress,  the  British  (according  to  the  custotns  of  you  U)hite  people^  w3l  hold 
tt  by  conquest.  And  mould  you  eonfuer  the  Canaaas,  you  wtll  oUnm  il  v^ma 
Ae  same  principles,  as  [though]  conquered  from  the  British,  We,  therefore,  re- 
quest  permission  to  go  unth  our  warriors,  and  drive  off  those  bad  people,  and  taka 
possession  of  our  lands,"  Whereupon,  such  of  the  Senecas  as  had  an  in^ 
clination,  were  permitted  to  join  the  American  army. 

In  one  action  Sed-jadcet  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  is  most  honorably 
mentioned  bv  the  commanding  general.  The  action  took  place  near  Fort 
George,  on  the  17  August,  ISlS,  between  about  300  volunteers  and  Indiana, 

at 

ion 

they 

bad  formed  their  plan  of  attack,  decoyed  their  brethren,  on  the  British  side^ 
into  an  ambush,  by  giving  a  war-whoop  which  they  mistook  for  that  of 
their  firiends.  General  Bmfd,  who  commanded  here,  says,  **The  principal 
chiefs  who  led  the  warriors  this  day,  were  Fa&mer'b  Brother,  Red-jacxst, 

*  "  llitf  occurred  in  a  conversation  between  Red'jackH  and  the  Reverand  Mr.  Bracket' 
ridge ;  TommihJemmu,  Jack-Berry  and  myself  were  present.  I  heard  the  lemark,  and  wil 
vwichforil."     W.f  Smiling.  ^^^To" 

t  N.  E.  Galaxy,  13  July,  ifis.  f^^  '^  c 

Q?  r 
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Little  Billt;  Pollard,  Black  Snake,  Johnson,  Silverheels,  Captain 
Half-town,  Major  Henrt  O.  Ball,  (Corn-planter's  son,j  and  Captain  Cold, 
chief  of  OnondaffO,  who  was  wounded.  In  a  council  which  was  held  with 
them  yesterday,  they  covenanted  not  to  scalp  or  murder ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say,  that  they  treated  the  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  committed  no  wanton 
cruelties  upon  the  dead."  **  Their  bravery  and  humanity  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. Already  the  quietness  in  which  our  pickets  are  suffered  to  remain, 
evinces  the  benefit  arising  from  their  assistance."* 

Governor  Dt  Witt  Ointon^  in  his  most  valuable  discourse  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  thus  notices  Bed-jaekd : — **  Within  a  few  years, 
an  extraordinary  orator  has  risen  among  the  Senecas;  his  real  name  is 
Saguoaha,  Without  the  advantages  of  illustrious  descent,  and  with  no 
extraordinary  talents  for  war,  he  has  attained  the  first  distinctions  in  the 
nation  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence."  Red-jaekd  having,  by  some  means, 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  in  order,  as  it  is  reported,  to  retrieve 
it,  prevailed  upon  his  brother  to  announce  himself  a  prophet,  commissioned 
by  the  Great  Spirit  to  redeem  them  from  their  miserable  condition.  — 
It  required  nothing  but  an  adroit  and  skilful  reasoner  to  persuade  the  igno- 
cant  multitude,  given  to  thei  grossest  superstition,  of  his  infallibility  in  the 
pretended  art  or  mystery.  If  good  ever  came  out  of  evil,  it  did  at  this  time. 
The  Onondagas  were,  at  that  period,  the  most  drunken  and  profligate  of  all 
the  Iroquois.  They  were  now  so  far  prevailed  upon  as  almost  entirely  to 
abstain  from  ardent  spirits,  became  sol)cr  and  industrious,  and  observed  and 
respected  the  laws,  of  morality.  This  good  efTect  was  not  confined  to  the 
Onondagas,  but  shed  its  beniffu  influence  tlirough  the  nations  adjacent  But 
as  this  reform  was  begun  in  hypocrisy,  it  necessarily  ended  with  its  hypo- 
critical author.  The  greatest  check,  perhaps,  which  can  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  imposture,  is  its  own  exposition.  In  this  case,  like  witchcraft  among 
us  in  former  times,  it  was  stayed  by  its  own  operations.  Many  were  de- 
nounced as  witches,  and  some  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  their  white  neighbors.  Red-jacket  was  denounced  in  a  great 
council  of  Indians,  held  at  Buflalo  Creek,  as  the  chief  author  of  theu* 
troubles.  He'was  accordingly  brought  to  trial,  and  his  eloquence  saved  his 
lifb,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  His  defence  was  near  three  hours 
lonp.  And,  in  the  language  of  Governor  CUntoUy  **  the  iron  brow  of  super- 
stition relented  under  the  magic  of  his  eloquence :  he  declared  the  prophet 
[his  brother]  an  impostor  and  a  cheat ;  he  prevailed ;  the  Indians  divided, 
and  a  small  majority  appeared  in  his  favor.  Perhaps  t!ie  annals  of  history 
cannot  furnish  a  more  conspicuous  instance  of  the  triumph  and  power  of 
oratory,  in  a  bu'barous  nation,  devoted  to  superstition,  and  looking  up  to  the 
accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almightv.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
speech  of  Logan  will  be  triumphantly  quoted  against  me,  and  that  it  virill 
be  said,  that  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  Indian  eloquence  ma^  be  found 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  eulogium  of  Mr. 
Jefferaon,  when  he  says,  *  I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demosikeftes 
and  Cicero,  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  LoganJ  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Logan  was  a  Afingo  chief,"  that  is,  an  Iroquois. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  the  name  of  Red' 
jadtet  will  be  heard,  in  the  most  aiigiist  assemblies,  to  ^ve  weight  to  the 
mightiest  efforts  of  eloquence.  In  the  debate  on  the  Indian  bill,  in  1830,  in 
congress,  Mr.  Crocket^  of  Tennessee,  said,  **  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  tho 
remark  made  bv  the  fiimoua  Red-jacket,  in  the  rotunda  of  this  building, 
when  he  was  shown  the  panel  which  represented  in  sculpture  the  first 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  an  Indian  chief  presenting  to  them  an  ear  of 
com,  m  token  of  friendly  welcome.    The  aged   Indian  said,  ^That  waa 

•  NUes'  lUgiHer,  tv.  418,  and  v.  l.^Brcuwan'g  Official  Letter 8,  VJO.^Shailua'B  Tablet,  m 
ISO. 

t  The  pitiful  crusade  in  which  this  brave  man  lost  his  lire,  will  as  long  be  remembered  for 
its  uniujitifiable  origin,  as  the  many  valuable  but  misguided  men  who  have  been  sacrificed  in 
it.  Having  joined  the  army  of  Texas,  Colonel  Crockett  was  there  murdered  with  the  rest 
of  a  nnison  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans  ;  this  present  year,  1836. 
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ttood^  He  Bud  he  knew  they  came  from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  wia  will* 
iDg  to  share  the  soil  with  hia  brothers.  But  when  he  tunied  round  to  vievr 
another  panel,  representing  PemC§  treaty,  he. said,  *«^/  •tf'f  gone  iwwau* 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  thia  short  saying." 

Nothing  seems  more  to  have  troubled  the  peace  of  Rtdjadui  than  tiia 
intrusion  of  missionaries  among  his  people.  With  the  merits  or  demerte 
of  the  manner  in  which  particular  creeds  have  been  forc^  upon  the  In- 
dians in  general,  we  have  noching  to  do,  but  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Buehanan'M  Sketches,*  where,  in  our  opinion,  every  sectarian  will  glean  ooiDe 
useful  hints  upon  that  head. 

Rtd'jacket  and  his  council,  in  1821,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  gar- 
emor  of  New  York,  of  the  arlntnizy  conduct  of  some  teachers  among  his 
people,  and  of  theb  undue  influence  generally.  Considering  it  to  contain  m 
most  important  and  valuable  piece  of  information,  we  will  give  it  entire : — 

<*  Brotner  Parishj  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  through  vou  to  the  govern* 
or.  The  chiefs  of  Onondaga  have  accompanied  you  to  AJbanv,  to  do  buai- 
ness  with  the  governor ;  lalso  was  to  have  been  with  you,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  bad  health  has  put  it  out  of  my  power.  For  this  you  must  hoc 
think  hard  of  me.  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Great 
Spirit  that  it  should  be  so.  The  object  of  the  Onondagas  is  to  purchase  ouir 
lands  at  Tonnewanta.  This  and  ad  other  business  that  they  may  have  to  da 
at  Albanv,  must  be  transacted  in  the  presence  of  the  covemor.  He  will 
see  that  the  barsain  is  fairly  made,  so  that  all  parties  may  nave  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  mat  shall  be  done ;  and  when  our  sanction  shall  be  wanted 
to  the  transaction,  it  will  be  freely  given.  I  much  regret  that,  at  this  time, 
the  state  of  my  health  should  have  prevented  me  from  accompanying  you  to 
Albany,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation  that  I  should  stale  to  the  governor 
some  circumstances  which  show  that  the  chain  of  friendship  between  us 
and  the  white  people  is  wearing  out,  and  wants  brightening.  1  proceed 
now,  however,  to  lav  them  before  you  by  letter,  that  you  mav  mention  them 
to  the  governor,  and  solicit  redresa  He  is  appointed  to  do  justice  to  alL 
and  the  Indians  fully  confide  that  he  will  not  suffer  tliem  to  be  wronged 
with  impunity.  The  first  subject  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  governor,  is  the  depredations  that  are  daily  committed  by  the  while 
people  upon  the  most  valuable  timber  on  our  reservations.  This  has  been  n 
subject  of  complaint  with  us  for  many  years ;  but  now,  and  particularly  al 
this  season  of  the  year,  it  has  become  an  aliurminff  evil,  ana  calls  for  the 
immediate  interposition  of  the  governor  in  our  bdial£  Our  next  subject 
of  complaint  is,  the  firequent  thefts  of  our  horses  and  cattle  by  the  white 
people,  and  their  habit  of  taking  and  using  them  whenever  they  please,  and 
without  our  leave.  These  are .  evils  which  seem  to  increase  upon  us 
with  the  increase  of  our  white  neighbors,  and  thev  call  loudly  for  redresa» 
Another  evil  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  whites  upon  us,  and  our 
unavoidable  communication  with  them,  is  the  frequency  with  which  our 
chieft,  and  warriors,  and  Indians,  are  thrown  into  jail,  and  that,  too,  for 
the  most  trifling  causes.  Thb  is  very  galling  to  our  feelings,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  the  extent  to  which,  to  gratify  their  bad  passions,  our 
white  neighbors  now  carry  this  practice.  In  our  hunting  and  fishing,  too;, 
we  are  greatly  interrupted  by  the  whites.  Our  venison  is  stolen  fiiom  the 
trees  where  we  have  hun^  it  to  be  reclaimed  after  the  chaae.  Our  hunting 
camps  have  been  fired  mto,  and  we  have  been  warned  that  we  shall  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  deer  In  those  forests  which  were  so  lately 
all  our  own.  The  fish,  which,  in  the  Buflfalo  and  Tonnewanta  Creeks,  used 
to  supply  us  with  food,  are  now,  bv  the  dams  and  other  obstructions  of  the 
white  people,  prevented  from  multiplying,  and  we  are  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  that  accustomed  sustenance.  Our  great  father,  the  president,  bus 
recommended  to  our  young  men  to  be  industrious,  to  plough,  and  to  sow. 
This  we  have  done,  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  advice,  ana  for  the  means 
be  has  afforded  us  of  carrying  it  into  effetu  We  are  happier  in  coum* 
quence  of  it    But  anaUnar  Hdng  rteommemhd  to  m,  Aos  crtaUdgrtdt  confiuMi 

•  VoL  L  duip.  is. 
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omofur  «•»  and  i»  maiing  ut  a  fiMnrtbome  ttnd  dwidtd  p^opU ;  and  Aai  isy  thi 
iniroauctwn  tf  pnachara  into  our  naUon,  These  black  coats  contrive  to  get 
the  consent  of  some  of  the  Indians  to  preach  amonir  us,  and  wherever  this 
is  the  case,  confusion  and  disorder  are  sure  to  fofiow,  and  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  whites  upon  our  lands  are  the  invariable  'consequence.  The 
ffovernor  must  not  think  hard  of  me  for  speaking  thus  of  the  preachers.  I 
have  observed  their  progress,  and  when  I  look  back  to  see  what  has  taken 
place  of  old,  I  perceive  that  whenever  they  came  among  the  Indians,  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  their  dispersion ;  that  they  always  excited  enmities 
and  quarrels  among  them ;  that  they  introduced  the  white  people  on  their 
lands,  by  whom  they  were  robbed  and  plundered  of  their  property ;  and 
that  the  Indians  were  sure  to  dwindle  and  decrease,  and  be  driven  back  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  preachen  that  came  among  them.  Each  nation 
has  its  own  customs  and  its  own  religion.  The  Indians  have  theirs,  given  to 
them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  under  wmch  they  were  happy.  It  was  not  in- 
tended that  they  should  embrace  the  religion  of  the  whites,  and  be  destroyed 
by  the  attempt  to  make  them  think  differently  on  that  subject  from  their 
fiithers.*  It  is  true,  these  preachers  have  got  the  consent  of  some  of  the 
chiefs  to  stay  and  preach  among  us,  but  I  and  my  fiiends  know  tliis  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  removed ;  besides,  we  have  been  threatened 
bv  Mr.  Oudty  who  came  among  us  as  a  school-master  and  a  teacher  of  our 
children,  out  has  now  become  a  black  coat,  and  refused  to  teach  them  any 
more,  that  unless  we  listen  to  his  preaching  and  become  Christians,  we  will 
be  turned  off  our  lands.  We  wish  to  know  from  the  governor  if  this  is  to 
be  so ;  and  if  he  has  no  right  to  say  so,  we  think  he  ou^ht  to  be  turned  off 
our  lands,  and  not  allowed  to  plague  us  any  more.  We  shall  never  be  at 
peace  while  he  is  among  us.  Let  them  be  removed,  and  we  will  be  happy 
and  contented  among  ourselves  We  now  cry  to  the  governor  for  help,  and 
hope  that  he  will  attend  to  our  complaints,  and  speedily  give  us  redress. 

^Tbia  letter  was  dictated  by  Red^atkd^  and  interpreted  by  Henry  06ea2,t 
in  the  presence  of  the  following  Indians :  Bed-jackef*  son,  Com-oUmUrj  John" 
tobby  Pdery  Young'kingg-^roikarj  Ton^ihe-i^fimt,  [ChmoiifgcdhMoA  Blxu-dsiff 
[TowyoeaunOt]  Joknrakjf,  Jemm^ohnaon,  Marcua^  Ihg-firty  Coptotn-Jemiii^.'' 

The  success  this  petition  met  with,  it  is  presumed,  was  fuU  and  satisfactory 
to  him,  in  respect  to  one  particular ;  for  no  ministers,  for  some  time  afterwards^ 
were  admitted  upon  the  reservation. 

In  the  spring  of  1831,  a  man  of  Badjaektfs  tribe  fell  into  a  languishment  and 
died.  His  complaint  was  unknoiVn,  and  some  circumstances  attended  his 
iUness  which  caused  his  friends  to  believe  that  he  was  bewitched.  The  wo- 
man that  attended  him  was  fixed  upon  as  the  witch,  and  bv  the  law,  or 
custom,  of  the  nation,  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  death.  A  chief'^by  the  name 
of  Toff^'emmy,  called  bv  his  own  people  Soo-nong-giaef  executed  the  deereo 
by  cutting  her  throat.  The  Americans  took  up  the  matter^  seized  Tom-jemmUf 
and  threw  him  into  prison4  Some  time  ailer,  when  bis  trial  came  on,  Buh 
jaekU  appeared  in  court  as  an  evidence.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  denied 
that  the  court  had  any  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  and  after  it  was  carriedl 
through  three  terms,  Soo^nont^giae  was  finally  cleared.  Rfd^tukiA  and  tha 
other  witnesses  testified  that  the  woman  was  a  witch,  and  that  she  had  been 
tried,  condemned  and  executed  in  pursuance  of  their  laws,  which  had  been 
established  from  time  immeniorial;  long  before  the  English  came  into 
the  country.  The  witch  doctrine  of  the  Senecas  was  much  ridiciile4  bv 
some  of  the  Americans,  to  yrhSxAi  Rtd-jadtd  thus  ^tly  alludes  in  a  speeeb 
which  he  made  while  upon  the  stand : — 

^  What !  do  you  denounce  ua  aa  foola  and  tngoUy  heeauae  we  atiU  continue  to 
hdieve  thai  tohich  vou  yotaraelvea  aedvlouriv  inciucated  tufo  ceniwriea  ago  %  Your 
dmnea  have  tkunJkredthia  dodrim  from  Me  pt^pif,  yourjudgea  haneprmwmced 
"  ■  -■  ■       ■        I  ■  ■        ■■  «■ 

*  A  happy  iUustraiioo  of  the  fone  of  educaiioa.     f  Son  of  ComrpitmieTf  or  Ctm-plant. 

t  InformatioQ  of  ajrentleman  ( W.  J.  SneilWf  Esq  )  wbo  was  on  tlie  ipot,  and  saw  him 
hroi^  to  Biiflak.  Thit  ¥ms  t^  next  di^  a&r  th«  auudar,  and  the  blood  wm  yet  upon 
Mshaadi. 
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Ufrom  (he  bench,  your  eouHa  of  police  haioe  aanetUmed  d  wUh  Ihe  fimuditieg  of 
louOf  mid  you  would  now  punish  our  unforiunaie  brother  for  adherence  to  the  suf 
persliiions  (^  his  fathers  !  Goto  Salem  !  Lock  at  the  records  of  your  f^ovenumeni^ 
and  you  wiu  find  hundreds  executed  for  the  very  crime  which  has  eaUed  forUt  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  this  looman,  and  drawn  down  the  arm  ofveng^eanea 

rn  her.  ffhat  have  our  brothers  done  more  thun  the  rulers  of  yowr  people  haee 
e  f  and  what  crime  has  this  man  committed  by  executing,  in  a  summary  we^^ 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  injunctions  of  his  Ood  f  ^  Before  Red-jacket 
was  admitted  to  five  evidence  in  the  caae,  he  was  asked  if  he  believed  in 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  existence  of  God.  With  a  piercing 
look  into  tlie  face  of  his  interrogator,  and  with  no  little  indignation  of  expre»* 
sion,  he  replied :  **  Yes !  mudi  more  than  the  tehite  men,  if  we  are  to  ju/^^  by 
their  adiofis,^^  Upon  the  appearance  of  Red-jacket  upon  this  occasion,  ooe 
observes :  **  There  b  not,  perhaps,  in  nature,  a  more  expressive  eye  than  that 
of  Red-jacket ;  when  fired  by  indignation  or  revenge,  it  is  terrible  ;  and  when 
be  chooses  to  display  his  unrivalled  talent  for  irony,  his  keen  sarcastic  glance 
is  irresistible."  * 

When  LafayetUy  in  1825,  was  at  Buf&lo,  among  the  persons  of  distinction 
who  called  upon  him,  was  Red-jacket  Of  the  old  chjef|  M.  Levasseur  ob- 
serves :  f  This  extraordinary  man,  although  much  worn  down  by  time  and 
intemperance,  preserves  yet,  iq  a  surprising  degree,  the  exereise  of  all  his 
faculties.  He  had  ever  remembered  Lafayette  since  1784,  at  which  time  he» 
with  otliers,  met  a  great  council  of  all  the  Indian  nations  at  Fort  Schuyler, 
wlien  the  interest  of  all  those  nations,  friends  and  enemies,  was  regulated 
with  the  United  States.  He  asked  the  general  if  he  recollected  that  meetiD^. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not  forgotten  that  great  event,  and  asked  Red-jaekid  if 
he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  young  chief,  who,  in  that  council,  opposed 
with  such  eloquence  the  <*  burying  of  the  tomahawk."  Red-Jacket  replied, 
*^He  is  before  yotu"  His  speech  was  a  master-piece,  and  every  warrior  who 
heard  him  was  carried  away  with  his  elo<iuence.  He  ureed  a  continuation  of  the 
war  against  the  Americans,  having  joined  against  them  in  the  revolution. 
The  general  observed  to  him  that  time  had  much  changed  them  since  that 
meeting.  ^  Ah ! "  said  Red-jacket^  **  time  has  not  been  so  severe  upon  you  as 
it  has  upon  me.    It  has  left  to  you  a  fresh  countenance,  and  hab  to  cover 

Sour  head ;  while  to  me behold ! "  and  taking  a  handkerohief  from 
is  head,  with  an  air  of  much  feeling,  showed  his  head,  which  was  almost 
entirely  bald.^ 

At  this  interview,  was  flilly  confirmed  what  we  have  before  stated.  £e- 
vasseur  continues :  Red-jacket  obstinately  refuses  to  speak  any  language  but 
that  of  his  own  country,  and  affects  a  great  dislike  to  all  others ;  although 
it  is  easy  to  discern  that  he  perfectly  understands  the  English ;  and  refused, 
nevertheless,  to  reply  to  the  general  before  his  interpreter  had  translated  his 

Zuestions  into  the  Seneca  language.    The  general  spoke  a  few  words  in 
[idian,  which  he  h^d  learned  in  his  youth,  at  which  Red-Jacket  was  highly 
pleased,  and  which  augmented  much  nis  high  opinion  of  Lafayette. 

The  author  of  the  following  passage  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  presuming  it 
to  be  authentic,  we  quote  iL  *^  More  than  30  years  §  have  rollea  away  since 
a  treaty  was  held  on  the  beautiful  acclivity  that  overlooks  the  Canandaigua  J 

•  Niles'a  Weekly  Register,  vol.  xx.  359, 411. 

t  In  his  Lafayette  en  Amerique,  tome  ii.  437-8. 

f  'i  Let  assistants  ne  parent  s'empicher  de  sourire  de  la  simMeiti  de  PIndienj  qui  semblaU 
ignorer  Vart  de  r4partr  les  ir^urts  du  temps ;  mats  on  se  garda  Men  de  dAndre  son  errettr ; 
et  peutStre  JU-on  hien,  car  iletU  pu  confondre  unt  perruque  anec  une  eheodure  sca^e,  et 
eoncevoir  ifidie  de  regamir  sa  Ute  aux  dipens  de  la  tite  d'une  de  ses  voisons.*'  Bnd, 
— This  atlempt  at  facctiousness  by  Mods.  Levasseur  U  entirely,  a  failure,  and  in  very  bad 
taste.  Had  it  had  reference  to  an  obscure  person,  it  would  have'been  difierent.  For  a  pared 
of  white  ignoramusei  to  make  themselves  merry  at  the  simple  bat  dignified  appearance  of  the 
old  chief,  only  shows  them  off  in  their  true  light ;  and  the  assertion  that  be  covered  his  owa 
bead  at  the  expense  of  that  of  his  nei^bor,  too  nearly  classes  the  writer  with  his  companions. 

$  This  writer,  I  conclude,  wrote  m  18S9.  I  copy  it  from  MuceUMies  selected  Jrom  the 
PuUic  Jnumals.  by  Mr.  Buckin^iam. 

N  Signifying,  m  the  Seneca  language,  a  town  set  off.  The  lake  receivad  its  name  fion 
Ihe  town  upon  ita  thon^^SpaffonPt  Gas. 
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Lake.  The  witnetaes  of  the  scene  will  never  forget  tbe  powers  of  native 
oratory*  Two  days  had  passed  away  in  negotiation  with  tne  Indians  for  a 
cession  of  their  laoidB.  The  contract  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  completed, 
when  Rtd-jaeket  arose.  With  the  grace  and  di§pity  of  a  Roman  senator,  he 
drew  his  blanket  around  him,  and,  with  a  piercmg  eye,  surveyed  the  multi- 
tude. All  was  hushed.  Nothing  interposed  to  break  Ae  silence,  save  the 
gentle  rustlioff  of  the  tree  tops,  under  whose  shade  they  were  nthered.  After 
a  long  and  solemn,  but  not  unmeaning  pause,  hie  commenced  his  speech  in  a 
low  voice  and  sententious  style.  Rising  gradually  with  the  subject,  he  de- 
picted the  primitive  simplicity  and  happiness  of  his  nation,  and  the  wrongs 
thev  had  sustained  from  the  usurpations  of  white  meo,  wifii  such  a  bold  but 
fidlhful  pencil,  that  «v«ry  auditor  was  soon  roused  to  vengeance,  or  melted 
into  tears.  The  effect  was  inexpressible.  But  ere  the  emotions  of  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  had  subsided,  the  white  men  became  alarmed.  They  were 
in  the  heart  of  an  Indian  country — surrounded  by  more  than  ten  times  their 
number,  who  were  inflamed  by  the  remembrance  of  their  injuries,  and  ex- 
cited to  indignation  by  the  eloquence  of  a  favorite  chief  Appalled  and 
terrified,  the  white  men  cast  a  cheerless  ^aze  upon  the  hordes  around  them. 
A  nod  from  the  chiefe  mi^ht  be  the  onset  of  destruction.  At  this  portentous 
moment,  Farmen^nrotkar  mterposed.  He  replied  not  to  his  brother  chie^ 
but,  with  a  sagacity  truly  aboriginal,  he  caused  a  cessation  of  the  council,  in- 
troduced good  cheer,  commended  the  eloquence  of  Red^adut,  and,  before 
the  meeting  had  reassembled,  with  the  aid  of  other  prucfent  chiefs,  he  had 
moderated  the  fury  of  his  nation  to  a  more  salutary  review  of  the  miestion 
before  them.  Sumce  it  to  say,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  Western 
District,  at  this  day,  owes  no  smaU  portion  of  its  power  and  influence  to  the 
counsels  of  a  savage,  in  comparison  with  whom  for  genius,  heroism,  virtue, 
or  any-  other  quality  that  can  adorn  the  bawble  of  a  diadem,  not  only  Gtorgt  the 
IV.  and  Louis  U  Duiri,  but  the  German  emperor  and  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  alike 
dwindle  into  insignificance.**    We  can  add  nothing  to  this  high  encomium. 

RedrjadoBlt  was  of  the  number  who  visited  Philadelphia  in  1792,  as  will  be 
fbund  mentioned  in  the  account  of  JiMqudU ;  at  which  tinae  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  city,  and  addressed  by  him,  in  behalf 
of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  cotmcil-chamber.  The  following  is  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  governor's  speech :  **  Brothers !  I  know  the  kindness  with' 
which  you  treat  the  strangen  that  visit  Vour  country ;  and  it  is  my  sincere 
wish,  that,  when  you  return  to  your  families,  you  may  be  able  to  assure  them 
that  the  \virtues  of  friendship  and  hospitality  are  also  practised  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania."  He  had  before  observed  that  the  government  had 
fiimished  every  thing  to  make  them  comfortable  during  their  stay  at  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  upon  the  28  March,  1792,  and  on  2  April  following, 
they  met  again,  when  Red^aeket  spoke  in  answer  to  the  governor  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  Brother,  Onas  *  Governor,  open  unprejudiced  ears  to  what  we  have  to 
say.  Some  days  since  you  addressed  us,  and  what  you  said  gave  us  great 
pleasure.  This  day  the  Great  Spirit  has  allowed  us  to  meet  you  again,  in 
this  council-chamber.  We  hope  that  your  not  receiving  an  immediate  an- 
swer to  your  address,  will  make  no  improper  impression  upon  your  mind. 
We  mention  this  lest  you  should  suspect  that  your  kind  welcome  and  friendly^ 
address  has  not  had  a  proper  efiTect  upon  our  hearts.  We  assure  you  it  is  fiv 
otherwise.  In  your  address  to  us  the  other  day,  in  this  ancient  council-cham- 
ber, where  our  forefathers  have  oflen  conversed  together,  several  thin^ 
struck  our  attention  very  forcibly.  When  you  told  us  this  was  the  place  m 
which  our  forefathers  often  met  on  peaceable  terms,  it  gave  us  sensible  pleas 
ure,  and  more  joy  than  we  could  express.  Though  we  have  no  writings 
like  you,  yet  we  remember  often  to  have  heard  of  the  friendship  that  existed 
between  our  fathers  and  yours.    The  picture  f  to  which  you  draw  our  atten- 


*  Ona$  was  the  name  the  Indians  gave  H^tom  Pant,  and  they  continue  tho  same  name 
to  dl  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania, 
t  A  fine  picture  repreeeoting  Fttmft  treaty  with  the  ladiaaf. 
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tion,  brought  fresh  to  our  minds  the  friendly  conferences  that  used  to  be  held 
between  the  former  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  our  tribes,  and  showed 
the  love  which  your  forefathers  had  of  peace,  and  the  friendly  dispostioD  oF 
our  people.  It  is  still  our  wish,  as  well  as  yours,  to  preserve  peace  between 
our  tribes  and  you,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  spirit  existed  among  the 
Indians  to  the  westward,  and  through  every  part  of  the  United  States.  You 
particularly  expressed  that  you  were  well  pleased  to  find  that  we  differed  in 
disposition  from  the  Indians  westward.  Your  disposition  is  that  for  which 
the  ancient  Onas  Governors  were  remarkable.  As  you  love  peace,  so  do  we 
also ;  and  we  wish  it  could  be  extended  to  the  most  distant  part  of  this  great 
country.  We  agreed  in  council,  this  morning,  that  the  sentiments  I  iiave 
expressed  should  be  communicated  to  you,  before  the  dele^tes  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  to  tefl  you  that  your  cordial  welcome  to  this  city,  and  the  good 
sentiments  contained  in  your  address,  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  our 
hearts,  have  given  us  great  joy,  and  from  the  heart  I  tell  you  so.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

When  Aed-jacket  had  finished,  another  chie^  called  ,^odondongw«u,  (and 
sometimes  Good-peUr,^]  addressed  the  assembly.  His  speech  is  much  in  the 
style  of  Red-jackel%  and  was  chiefly  a  repetition,  in  otner  words,  of  it.  It 
was  short,  and  contained  this  passage :  ^  What  is  there  more  desirable  than 
that  we,  who  live  within  hearing  of  each  other,  should  unite  for  the  comtnon 
good  ?  This  is  my  viish.  It  is  the  wish  of  my  nation,  although  I  am  sony  I 
can't  say  so  of  every  individual  in  it ;  for  there  are  dififerencesr  of  opinJona 
among  us,  as  well  as  among  our  white  brethren." 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  Dominie  Peter,  we  will  so  far  digress  as 
to  relate  what  follows  concerning  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  took  part 
agaiust  the  Americans  4n  the  revolutionary  war,  and  when  hostilities  com- 
menced, he  retired  and  joined  the  remote  tribes  towards  Canada.  Colonel 
John  Harper  (one  of  the  family  from  whom  Harpersfield,  New  York,  takes 
its  name)  was  stationed  at  the  fort  at  Schorrie,  in  the  state  of  New  Yoric« 
£arly  in  the  spring  of  1777,  in  the  season  of  making  maple  sugar,  when  all 
were  upon  the  look-out  to  avoid  surprise  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Harper  left 
the  garrison  and  proceeded  through  the  woods  to  Harpersfield ;  thence  by 
an  Indian  path  to  Cherry-valley.  In  his  way,  as  he  was  turning  the  point  of 
a  hill,  he  saw  a  company  of  Indians,  who,  at  the  same  time,  saw  him.  He 
dared  not  attempt  fliffht,  as  he  could  expect  no  other  than  to  be  shot  down  in 
such  attempt,  ne,  therefore,  determined  to  advance  and  meet  them  without 
discovering  fear.  Concealing  his  regimentals  as  vyell  as  he  could  with  his 
great  coat,  he  hastened  onward  to  meet  them.  Before  they  met  him,  he  dis- 
covered that  Peter  was  their  chief,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  traded  much 
at  Oquago,  but  who  did  not  know  him.  Harper  was  the  first  to  speak,  as  thev 
met,  and  his  words  were,  <*  How  dowu  do,  hroihers^^  The  chief  answered, 
**  WtU. — How  do  you  do,  brother  f  frkich  way  are  you  houndf  "  The  colonel 
replied,  **On  a  secret  expedition.  And  which  way  are  you  hound,  brothers  f^ 
Tney  answered  vrithout  hesitation  or  distrust,  tninking,  no  doubt,  they  had 
fallen  in  vrith  one  of  the  king's  men,  ^Down  the  Susquehannah,  to  cut  off  (he 
Johnstone  setUement,^  This  place,  since  called  Sidney  Plains,  consisted  of  a 
few  Scotch  families,  and  their  minister's  name  was  Johnxtone;  hence  the 
name  of  the  settlement  The  colonel  next  asked  them  where  they  lodged 
diat  night,  and  they  told  him,  ^  At  the  mouth  of  Scheneva's  Creek.^  Afier 
shaking  hands,  they  separated.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  si^ht.  Harper 
made  a  circuit  through  the  woods  with  all  speed,  and  soon  arrived  at  the 
head  of  Charlotte  River,  where  were  several  men  making  sugar.  This  place 
was  about  ten  miles  from  Decatur  Hill,  where  he  met  the  Indians.  He 
ordered  them  to  take  each  a  rope  and  provisions  in  their  packs,  and  assem- 
ble at  Evan's  Place,  where  he  would  soon  meet  them :  thence  he  returned 
to  Harpersfield,  and  collected  the  men  tliere,  which,  including  the  othen  and 
himself,  made  15,  just  equal  to  Peter^s  force.  When  they  arrived  at  Evan's 
Place,  upon  the  Charlotte,  Harper  made  known  his  project  They  set  o% 
and  before  day  the  next  morning,  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  In- 

•  And  oAcD  Domtne-peUr,    t  CoU.  N.  Y.  HItt  Soe.  74. 
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dians'  camp.  From  a  small  eminence,  jiut  at  dawn  of  day,  their  fire  was 
Been  burning,  and  Peter^  amidst  his  warriors,  lying  upon  the  ground.  All 
were  fast  asleep.  Hcarper  and  his  companions  each  crept  silently  up,  with 
their  ropes  in  their  hands,  man  to  man ;  and  each,  standing  in  a  position  to 
grasp  his  adversary,  waited  for  the  word  to  be  given  by  their  leader.  The 
colonel  jogged  his  Indian,  and,  as  he  was  waking,  said  to  him,  "  Come^  U  is 
time  for  men  of  husinesa  to  be  on  ih/tir  uwty."  This  was  the  watchword ;  and 
no  sooner  was  it  pronounced,  thai}  each  Indian  felt  the  warm  grasp  of  his 
foe.  The  struggle  was  desperate,  though  short,  and  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  every  one  of  the  party.  When  it  was  sufficiently  light  to  distinguish 
countenances,  Pekr,  observing  Colonel  Harper^  said,  **  Ha  !  CoUmd  Harper  / 
Abtr  /  know  you !  Wky  did  I  not  know  youyeierday  f  "  The  colonel  observed, 
"iSwfic  jpo/ictf  in  war,  Peter  J*  To  which  Peter  replied,  **M!  me  find  em 
90  now.  These  captives  were  marched  to  Albany,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  commanding  officer.  By  this  capital  exploit  no  doubt  many  lives  were 
saved.* 

As  has  been  noted,  Eed^aekd  died  at  his  residence  near  Buffiilo,  on  the 
2Qth  of  January,  1830,  aged  about  80  years.  In  1833,  a  grandson  of  his  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  Senecas. 

The  famous  Seneca  chief,  called  the  FABMERS-BROTHER,  is  often  men- 
tioned  in  the  accounts  of  BedrjackeL    His  native  name  was  Ho  na-ya-wus. 

In  1792,  FarmsrS'JI BOTHER  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  among  those 
who  attended  the  burial  of  Mr.  Peter  Jaquettej  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  28  March,  of  that  year :  ^  On  Monday  last,  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  assembled  at  the  state-house,  and 
were  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  an  address  delivered  by  the 
governor.  Three  of  the  chie&  made  a  general  acknowledgment  for  the  cor- 
dial reception  which  they  had  experienced,  but  postponed  their  formal  answer 
until  another  opportunitv.  The  room  in  which  they  assembled  was  mentioned 
as  the  ancient  council-chamber,  in  which  their  ancestors  and  ours  had  often 
met  to  brighten  the  chain  of  firiendship ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
the  presence  of  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  city,  had  an  evident  effisct 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  seemed  particularly  to  embarrass  the 
elocution  of  the  Farmer$-brMer.^  This  last  clause  does  not  correspond  with 
our  ideas  of  the  great  chief. 

Through  his  whole  life,  Farmen-hrolher  seems  to  have  been  a  peacemaker. 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  there  was  a  great  council  held  at  Niagara, 
consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  a  great  many  nations,  dwelling  upon  the  shores 
of  the  western  lakes.  At  this  time,  many  long  and  laborious  speeches  were 
made,  some  for  and  others  against  the  conduct  of  the  United  States.  Farm' 
ert'brother  shone  conspicuous  at  this  time.  His  speech  was  nearly  three 
hours  long,  and  the  final  determination  of  the  council  was  peace.  We 
know  of  no  speeches  being  preserved  at  this  time,  but  if  there  could  have 
been,  doubtless  much  true  history  might  have  been  collected  from  them. 
He  seems  not  only  to  have  been  esteemed  by  the  Americans,  but  also  by  the 
EiigUsh.t 

Of  Peter  Jaquette,  whom  we  have  several  times  incidentally  mentioned, 
we  will  give  some  account  before  proceeding  with  Honaxfoaous.  He  vms 
one  of  the  principal  sachems  of  the  Oneidas.  This  chief  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, 19  March,  1792.  He  had  been  taken  to  France  by  General  hofay- 
etitf  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  where  he  received  an  education. 
Mr.  Jaquette,  having  died  on  Monday,  was  interred  on  the  following  Wednes- 
day. **His  funenu  was  attended  from  Oeler^a  hotel  to  the  Presbyterian 
burying-ground  in  Mulberry-streeL  The  corpse  was  preceded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  light  infimtry  of  the  city,  with  arms  reversed,  drums  muffled, 
music  playing  a  solemn  dirge.    The  corpse  was  followed  by  six  of  the 

•  Annals  of  Trvon  Co.  8to.  N.  York,  18. 

t  "  Le  village  de  Buffalo  est  habit^  par  les  Senecas.  Le  chef  de  cette  nation  est  Brather§» 
farmtr^  estime  par  toutes  les  tribus  comroe  rrand  guerrier  ctgrand  politique,  et  fort  caress^ 
a  ee  titre  par  les  agens  anglais  et  les  agens  Am^ricains.  Buflalo  est  le  chef  lieu  de  la  natioa 
SaiMca."    RochefiueaMUd,  Voyage  dmt  PAmdrique  en  1795, 6,  and  1,  t.  i.  S99. 
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chiefs  as  mourners,  succeeded  by  ftU  the  wamora;  the  reverend  dhrgj 
of  all  denominations ;  secretary  of  war,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  war  de- 
partment ;  officers  of  the  federal  army,  and  of  the  militia;  and  a  number  cf 
citizens."  * 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  Farmtn-brUkar  was  delivered 
in  a  council  at  Genesee  River^  in  1796,  and  aifter  being  interpreted,  was 
signed  by  the  chiefe  present,  and  sent  to  the  legislature  of  New  York.  It 
follows : — 

**  BrotherSj  as  you  are  once  more  assembled  in  council  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  honor  to  yourselves  and  justice  to  your  country,  we,  your  brothers, 
the  sachems,  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation,  request  you  to  open 

Sour  ears  and  give  attention  to  our  voice  and  wishes. — You  will  recollect  the 
Lte  contest  between  you  and  your  filler,  the  great  king  of  England.  This 
contest  threw  the  inhabitants  of  this  whole  island  into  a  great  tumult  and 
commotion,  like  a  raging  whirlwind  which  teare  up  the  trees,  and  tooaes  to 
and  fro  the  leaves,  so  that  no  one  knows  from  whence  they  come,  or  where 
they  will  fiUl. — ^This  whirlwind  was  so  directed  by  the  Great  Spirit  above,  as 
to  throw  into  our  arms  two  of  your  infimt  children,  .Aifper  Parrishnnd  Ihratm 
Jonea.j  We  adopted  them  into  our  families,  and  made  them  our  chDdreB. 
We  loved  them  and  nourished  them.  They  lived  with  us  manv  years.  ^ 
length  the  Great  Spirit  spoke  to  the  wfMwind,  and  it  was  stUL  A  clear  and  un- 
interrupted sky  appeared.  The  patii  of  peace  was  opened,  and  the  chain  of 
friendsnip  was  once  more  made  bright  Then  these  our  adopted  children 
left  us,  to  seek  their  relations ;  we  wished  them  to  remain  among  us,  and 
promised,  if  they  would  return  and  live  in  our  coimtry,  to  give  each  of  them 
a  seat  of  land  for  them  and  their  children  to  sit  down  upon; — They  have  re- 
turned, and  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  serviceable  to  us  as  interpret- 
era  We  still  feel  our  hearts  beat  with  affection  for  them,  and  now  vrish  to 
fulfil  the  promise  we  made  them,  and  reward  them  fw  then*  services.  We 
have,  therefore,  made  up  our  minds  to  give  them  a  seat  of  two  square  myea 
of  land,  lying  on  the  outlets  of  Lake  fjrie,  about  three  miles  below  Biaek- 
rock,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  known  by  the  name  of  Seoy^uqum^ 
dtscrtek,  running  one  mile  from  the  River  Niagara  up  said  creek,  thenee 
northerly  as  the  river  runs  two  miles,  thence  westerly  one  mile  to  the  river, 
thence  up  the  river  as  the  river  runs,  two  miles,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  ao 
as  to  contain  two  square  miles.— We  have  now  made  known  to  you  our 
nunds.  We  expect  and  earnestly  request  that  you  will  permit  our  frieods 
to  receive  this  our  gift,  and  will  make  the  same  aood  to  them,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  your  nation. — Why  shotud  you  hesitate  to  make  our 
minds  easy  with  regard  to  this  our  request  ?  To  yon  it  is  but  a  litde  thiof^ ; 
and  have  you  not  complied  ^th  the  request  and  confirmed  the  gills  of  our 
brothers  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas  and  Cayugas  to  their  interpreteie? 
And  shall  we  ask  and  not  be  heard  ?  We  send  you  this  our  speech,  to 
which  we  expect  your  answer  before  the  breaking  up  our  great  council 
fire." 

A  genUeman  %  who  visited  Bufialo  in  1810,  observes  that  Farmu^'kn^^kBr 
was  never  known  to  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  although  then  94  Tears  old, 
walked  perfecdy  upright,  and  was  remaricably  strsignt  and  well  fbnued ; 
very  grave,  and  answered  his  inquiries  with  great  precision,  but  through  hia 
interpreter,  Mr.  Parrishy  before  named.  His  account  of  the  mounds  in  that 
region  will  not  give  satisfaction.  He  told  Dr.  IRng  that  they  were  thrown 
up  against  the  incursions  of  the  French,  and  that  Uie  implements  found  in 
them  were  taken  from  them ;  a  great  army  of  French  having  been  overthrown 
and  mostiy  cut  o^  the  Indians  became  possessed  of  their  acoutremema, 
which,  being  of  no  use  to  them,  were  buried  with  their  owners. 

He  was  a  great  worrier,  and  aldiou^h  ^  eighty  snows  in  years"  when  the 
war  of  1813  began,  yet  he  engaged  m  it,  and  fought  with  the  Americana. 

*  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

t  Taken  prlkonen  at  the  dettrnctioii  of  Wyoming  by  the  toriea  and  hidiaot  uader  Bmtkr 
and  Bnmi. 

t  l>r.  Wilium  J&w,  the  cdebmted  deetrieian,  ivfao  eiveg  the  anthor  thii  iuforaatieo 
verbally.  * 
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He  did  not  live  till  its  close,  but  died  at  the  Seneca  Tillage,  just  after  the 
battle  of  Bridcewater,  and  was  interred  with  military  honors  by  the  fifth 
regiment  of  United  States  infantry.  He  usually  wore  a  medal  presented 
him  by  General  fFasfdngton.  In  the  revolution,  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  Americans.  Perhaps  there  never  flowed  fit>m  the  lips  of  man 
a  more  sublime  metaphor  than  that  made  use  of  by  this  chief,  in  the 
speech  given  above,  when  alluding  to  the  revolutionary  contest  It  is 
worth  repeating:  *^The  Great  Spmt  apokt  to  the  ukHwindj  and  it  wxa 
Mtm/> 

This  celebrated  chief  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  French,  in  the  old 
French  war,  as  it  is  termed,  and  ne  once  pointed  out  the  spot  to  a  traveller, 
where,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  wamors,  he  ambushed  a  guard  that  ac- 
companied the  Enj^lish  teams,  employed  between  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and 
Fort  Niagara,  which  had  then  recently  surrendered  to  the  English  under 
Su*  WiUiam  Joknmm.  The  place  of  the  ambush  is  now  called  the  DeviPs 
Hole,  and  is  a  very  noted  place  to  inquisitive  visitors  of  that  romantic  region, 
as  it  is  but  tiiree  and  a  half  miles  below  the  great  Falls,  and  upon  the  Ameri- 
can shore.  It  is  said  of  this  place,  that  *^  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
a  more  dismal  looking  den.  A  large  ravine,  made  by  the  failing  in  of  the 
perpendicular  bank,  darkened  by  the  spreading  branches  of  the  birch  and 
cedar,  which  had  taken  root  below,  and  the  low  murmuring  of  the  rapids  in 
the  chasm,  added  to  the  solemn  thunder  of  the  cataract  itself,  contribute  to 
render  the  scene  truly  awful.  The  EnglLsh  party  were  not  aware  of  the  dread- 
ftil  fate  that  awaited  them.  Unconscious  of  danger,  the  drivers  were  gayly 
whistiing  to  their  dull  ox-teams.  Fartnen-hromer  and  his  band,  on  their 
arrival  at  this  spot,  rushed  from  the  thicket  which  had  concealed  them,  and 
commenced  a  horrid  butchery.''  So  unexpected  was  the  attack  that  aU  pres- 
ence of  mind  forsook  the  English,  and  they  made  little  or  no  resistance,  llie 
guard,  the  teamsters,  the  oxen  and  the  wagons  were  precipitated  down  into 
Sie  gulf.  But  two  of  the  men  escaped ;  a  Mr.  Stedman^  who  lived  at  Schlos- 
ser,  above  the  fidls,  who,  being  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  effected  his  escape ; 
and  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  viiis  caught  on  the  projecting  root  of  a  ceaar, 
which  sustained  him  until  the  Indians  had  left  tbe  place.  He  soon  after  jrot 
to  Fort  Niagara,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  Tne 
small  rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Niagara  through  the  Devil's  Hole,  veas,  it  is 
said,  colored  with  the  blood  of  the  shun  on  that  unfortunate  day,  and  it  now 
bean  the  name  of  Bloody-Run. 

Farmart'hnihier  fought  against  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution,  and  vras 
no  inconsiderable  foe;  but  his  acts  were  probably  mostiy  in  council,  as  we 
hear  of  no  Important  achievements  by  him  in  the  field. 

The  followinff  remarkable  incident  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  life  of 
this  chief.  In  me  war  of  1812,  a  fugitive  Mohawk  fh>m  the  enemy  had  en- 
deavored to  pass  for  a  Seneca,  and  accordingly  came  among  those  under 
Red-jaded  ana  Farmers-brolhtr,  The  latter  discovered  him,  and  immediately 
appeared  in  his  presence,  and  thus  accosted  hixxL  **I  know  you  welL  You 
belong  to  Vve  MohatokB.  You  are  a  spy.  Here  is  my  rifle — my  Umahaiok — my 
sealfnng'knife.  Say,  wMch  1  shall  use.  I  am  in  hake^  The  young  Mo- 
hawk knew  there  was  no  reprieve,  nor  time  to  deliberate.  He  chose  the 
rifle.  The  old  chief  ordered  him  to  lie  down  upon  the  grass,  and  with  one  foot 
upon  his  breast,  be  discharged  his  rifle  into  his  head.* 

The  followinff  letter  will,  besides  exhibiting  tbe  condition  of  the  Senecas, 
develop  some  ouer  interesting  fiicts  in  their  biographical  history. 

**  To  the  Honorable  WUliam  IhuHs,  secretary  at  vrar. 

**  The  sachems  and  chief  warriore  of  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians,  under- 
standing you  are  the  person  appointed  by  the  great  council  of  your  nation  to 
manage  and  conduct  the  afiaira  of  the  several  nations  of  Indians  with  whom 
you  are  at  peace  and  on  terms  of  friendship,  come,  at  this  time,  as 
children  to  a  father,  to  lay  before  you  the  trouole  which  we  have  on  our 
minds. 

"»  Bitcku^hMe$MiueeUameM,lS5,9i,  ^ 
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"  Brother,  we  do  not  think  it  best  to  multiplj  words:  we  will, 
tell  you  what  our  complaint  is. — Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say:  Soine  y 
ffince,  we  held  a  treaty  at  Bigtree,  near  the  Genesee  River.    This  treaty 
called  by  our  great  &ther,  the  president  of  the  United  States.    He  aent  mn 
agent,  CoL  Madswarthy  to  attend  this  treaty,  for  the  purpoae  of  adTisiii^  i»  in 
the  business,  and  seeing  that  we  had  justice  done  us.    At  this  treaty,  w^e  sold 
to  Ri^teH  Morris  the  greatest  p«ut  of  our  country ;  the  sura  he  gave  us  was 
100,000  dollars.    The  comniissioncra  who  were  appointed  on  your  fmn, 
advised  us  to  place  this  money  in  the  hands  of  our  great  ftther,  the  prrniilfinf 
of  the  United  States.    He  told  us  our  &ther  loved  his  red  childreiiy  and 
would  take  care  of  our  money,  and  plant  it  in  a  field  where  it  would  hem 
seed  forever,  as  long  as  trees  grow,  or  waters  run.    Our  money  has  hereto- 
fore been  of  great  service  to  us ;  it  bss  helped  us  to  Bup[toit  our  old  pec^ile^ 
and  our  women  and  children ;  but  we  are  told  the  field  where  our  money  was 
planted  is  become  barren^ — ^Brother,  we  do  not  understand  your  wayof  dciiof 
business.    This  thing  is  very  heavy  on  our  minda    We  mean  to  liold  oir 
white  brethren  of  the  United  States  by  the  band ;  but  this  weight  lies  heavy ; 
we  hope  you  will  remove  iL — We  have  heard  of  the  bad  conduct  of  our 
brotliers  towards  the  setting  sun.    We  are  sorry  for  what  tfaey  have  done; 
but  you  must  not  blame  us ;  we  have  had  no  hand  in  this  bad  husinfas 
They  have  had  bad  people  among  them.    It  is  your  enemies  have  done  tfaisi 
— We  have  persuaded  our  agent  to  take  this  talk  to  your  graat  counciL    Ha 
knows  our  situations,  and  will  speak  our  minds. 

[Subscribed  with  the  marks  of] 
Fasmcr's  Brother,  [Honayawuiy]      Whskjlbarrow, 
Little  Biij«t,  [GiMaka,]  Jack-berrt, 

Yovite  Kiife,  [AbwigqumUmh^]  Twenty  Caroxs,  [Ca^mmumme,] 

Pollard,  [KaouncwMond,]  Bie-EXTTLSy  [Seaiewa  f] 

Chief-warrior,  [jAumekMhewOf]         Halt-towh,  [wMasaf,] 

TwO-SUirS,  KETAHDBAJmSy 

John  Skt,  Captain-cold, 

Parrot-nose,  [iSboeootMi,]  £8<^  Blinrnxt, 

John  Pierce,  [Teikanf^]  Capt.  Jobnsoh,  [2\i/tiiaafcfl>] 
Strono,  [Kahaltfa,] 

'^N.  B.  The  foregoingspeech  wasdetivared  in  eoimcii  by  ArsMra-JftpaOer, 
at  BufSdo  Creek,  19  Dec  1811,  and  sofaMaribed  to  in  my  prDseneo  by  the 

chiefs  whose  names  are  annexed. 

EraSTOS  ORAmKR." 

Eight  thousand  dollars  *  was  appropriated  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
above. 

LiUU'hiUy^  or  CKMakOf  is  the  same  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  prece 
ding  chapter,  and  called  b^  ffaskinglon,  JuAakaka, 

laung-kingf  the  third  signer  of  the  above  talk,  was  engaged  in  fighting 
fi>r  the  Americans  in  the  last  war  with  England,  and  by  an  act  of  congress 
was  to  be  paid  yearly,  in  quarterly  payments,  200  dollan,  during  life.  Tits 
act  states  tnat  it  was  ^  a  compensation  for  the  bmve  and  meritorious  servioes 
which  he  rendered "  in  that  war,  ^  and  as  a  provision  for  the  wound  and 
disability  which  he  received  in  the  performance  jof  those  services."  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  181G. 

Of  Pollard,  or  Captain  PoUard,  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  say 
more. 

Jack'heny  was  sometimes  interpreter  for  Btd-jaduL 

Half-toum  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  afbirs  of  the  Senecas,  but  as  he 
is  generally  mentioned,  in  our  documents,  in  connection  with  Chm^fUftf  er 
Com^pkmicrj  and  Big-tree,  we  bad  designed  to  speak  of  the  three  collectively. 

We  find  among  the  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  1791,  one  **  &r 
■*"     ■    ■»    ■  ■  ■    ■■■  ,  I.I    I     I  ■ ■    11      . . I  ■  i«   I    ■ 

*  *'  In  lieu  of  the  dividend  on  the  bank  shares,  held  by  the  president  of  tke  tJ.  Statet,  is 
tnisf  for  the  Seneca  nation,  in  the  bank  of  the  U.  Statei." 
t  Or  Kumdortwa,  KatmOhoghkey  Ate. 
X  Bauonf§  Memoir,  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc.  page  SO.    Alio  Amcr.  Mtgaiins. 
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^rantiDg  800  dollars  to  Cont'-planier^  Haifiown  and  B\g4rec^  Seneca  chiefly 
in^trust  for  the  Seneca  nation."  At  this  time  much  was  apprehended  from 
an  Indian  war.  Setdeni  were  intruding  themselves  upon  their  country,  and 
all  experience  has  shown  that  whenever  the  whites  have  gone  among  thenu 
troubles  were  sure  to  follow.  Every  movement  of  the  Indians  was  looked 
upon  with  iealousy  by  them  at  this  period*  Hdjf4own  was  the  **  white 
man's  friendy"  and  communicated  to  the  flarrisons  in  his  countrr  every  sus- 
picious movemem  of  tribes  of  whom  doubts  were  entertained.  It  is  evident 
that  hostile  bands,  fbr  a  long  time,  hovered  about  the  post  at  Venango,  and^ 
but  for  the  vigilance  of  Htuf4ovm,  and  other  friendly  chiefs,  it  woiud  hav* 
been  cut  off  In  April  this  vear,  (1791,)  Com-^Umt  and  Hcdf-iown  had  up- 
wardsof  100  warrion  in  and  about  the  garrison,  and  kept  runners  out  con* 
tinually,  **  being  determined  to  protect  it  at  all  events."  Their  spies  made 
frequent  discoveries  of  war  parties.  On  the  12  August,  1791,  Half-Uttm  and 
AWff-ojrotff  gave  information  at  Fort  Fmnklin,  that  a  sk)op  fbil  of  Indiana 
bad  been  seen  on  Lake  Erie,  sailing  for  Presque  Isle ;  and  their  object  was 
supposed  to  be  Fort  Franklin ;  but  the  conjecture  proved  groundless. 

The  Indian  name  of  Half4own  was  Mdoui.  We  hear  of  him  at  Fort 
Harmer,  in  1789,  where,  with  33  others,  he  executed  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  The  conamissioners  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  General  Aihur 
SL  CUarf  OHver  fFokuij  Ridutrd  ButUr  and  ,Mkur  Lee.  Among  the  signers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senecas  were  also  Big-truj  or  Kismdogtwa^  Com-ptantarf 
or  GymUwaiOj  besides  several  others  whose  names  are  mmiliar  in  nisloiy. 
Big-trte  was  often  called  Cfrao^frve,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Five 
Nations,  was  JVUnnmlngmoo^*  which  also  was  the  name  of  the  Oneida 
nation,  t  Big-int  was  with  General  WaMngton  during  the  summer  of 
1778,  but  returned  to  the  Indian  nations  in  the  autumn.  He  proceeded  to 
the  Senecas^  and  used  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  from  fighting  under 
BrmU  against  the  Americans.  The  Oneidas  were  friendly  at  £is  time,  and 
Byg-tm  was  received  among  them  with  hospitality,  in  his  way,  upon  tbm 
mission.  Having  staid  longer  than  was '  expected  among  the  Senecas,  the 
Oneidas  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to  know  the  reason.  He  returned  answer 
diat  when  he  arrived  among  his  nation,  he  found  them  all  in  arms,  and  their 
vyiages,  Kanadaseago  and  lenneasee,  crowded  with  warriors  from  remote 
tribes ;  that  they  at  first  seemed  inel'med  to  hearken  to  his  wishes,  but  soon 
iMorning  by  a  spy  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  invade  their  country^  alt 
fiew  to  arms,  imd  Big'-ine  put  himself  at  their  head,  *^  deiermmed  to  chaBtiatf* 
he  said,  <*  the  enemy  Bud  dared  pretume  to  thmk  of  penetraHng  their  cotindifj* 
But  we  do  not  learn  that  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  hostile  attitude^ 
and  doubtkesB  returned  soon  after. 

CoRN-FLANTXR  was  a  warrior  at  BrmidodCa  defeat,  but  whether  a  chief  I  do 
not  learn ;  we  will,  however,  according  to  our  design,  give  an  account  of 
that  siffnal  disaster,  in  this  connection.  The  French  having  established 
themselves  upon  the  Ohio,  wkhin  the  territory  claimed  by  the  English,  and 
buih  a  fort  upon  it,  as  low  down  as  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Mo* 
nongahela,  the  latter  were  determined  to  dispossess  them.  This  was  under- 
taken by  a  force  of  about  2300  men  under  the  command  of  General  Edward 
Braddodt  With  abom  1300  of  these  he  proceeded  on  the  expedition,  leaiing 
the  rest  to  follow  under  Colonel  Dumhar.l  Through  nearly  the  whola 
course  of  his  march,  he  was  watched  by  spies  fh>m  Fort  Diiquesne,  (the  name 
of  die  French  fort  on  the  Ohio,)  and  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments was  carried  there  by  Indian  runners  with  the  ucmost  despatch.  When 
it  was  told  among  the  Indians  that  the  army  was  marching  upon  them  in 
solid  columns,  they  laughed  with  surprise*,  and  said,  one  to  another,  **  WM 
$hoot  *em  doumy  all  onejngeoni^^  and  it  will  always  be  acknowledged  that, 
in  this,  the  Indians  were  not  mistaken. 

The  French,  it  seems,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  force  that  defeated 

*  Or  JGwiuimwa,  KautnUujghJte,  die. 

t  BemoiCa  Memoir,  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  See.  page  SO.    Also  Amer.  liagazine. 
I  Account  of  the  Ohio  Defeat,  p.  4, 4*.  Bottoo,  1*^6. 
WU^eret  ChromdeM,Si,6i. 
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BraddocVa  ariny ;  the  Indians  planned  and  executed  the  operations  chiefly 
themselves,  and  their  whole  force  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  400  men ;  but 
from  the  accounts  of  the  French  themselves,  it  is  evident  there  wa« 
about  600  Indians,  and  not  &r  from  250  French,*  who  marched  out  to  meet 
BraddocJL, 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9  July,  1755,  the  Engiiah  army  arrived  at  a 
fording-place  on  the  Monongahela,  at  the  junction  of  the  Yougluogany,  which 
it  pa^ea  in  fine  order,  and  pursued  its  march  upon  the  southern  mar^  of 
the  river,  to  avoid  the  high  and  nigged  ground  on  the  north,  which  they 
would  have  had  to  encounter  upon  the  other  side  of  it  WaMngUm  often  said 
afterwards,  ^  that  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  which  he  had  ever  beheld  was 
the  display  of  the  British  troope  on  this  eventful  morning."  They  were  in 
full  uniform,  and  marched  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  dreamed  of  nothing 
but  an  easy  conquest  About  noon  they  arrived  at  their  second  crossing 
place,  which  was  distant  only  10  miles  from  Fort  Duqueane.  It  was  here 
that  the  Indians  and  French  had  intended  to  commence  their  attack ;  but 
owing  to  some  delay,  they  did  not  arrive  in  season,  and  therefore  took  a  po6l> 
tion  mrther  in  advance,  and  awaited  the  apwoach  of  the  Endish. 

The  French  were  commanded  by  M.  dt  ^eaif^eu,  who  had  for  his  lieuten- 
ant, M.  Dwmas*  The  place  chosen  for  the  ambush  was  the  best  possible,  and 
the  Indians  never  showed  greater  courage  and  firmnesa.  It  is  aakl  by  the 
French,  that  they  were  for  some  time  opposed  to  going  out  to  fight  the 
English,  but  that  after  several  solicitations  mm  M.  &aiujtu^  they  conaented; 
but  the  Indian  account  is  as  we  have  before  stated. 

Immediately  on  crossing  the  river  the  army  were  formed  in  thiee  divisions, 
which  was  the  order  of  march.  A  plain,  or  kind  of  prairie,  which  the  army 
had  to  cross,  extended  fix)m  the  river  about  half  a  n^ile,  and  then  its  route 
lay  over  an  ascending  ground,  of  very  gentle  ascent,  covered  with  trees  and 
high  prairie  grass.  At  the  commencement  of  this  elevation  began  a  nmne, 
which,  as  it  extended  up  the  rising  ground,  formed  a  figure  resembling  nearly 
that  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  about  1^  yards  in  extent  Into  this  inclosuie  two 
divisions  of  the  army  had  passed  when  the  attack  began. 

Notwithstanding  nofhington  had  urged  upon  the  general  the  propriety  of 
keeping  out  scouting  parties  to  avoid  surprise,  yet  he  would  take  no  advice, 
and  it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion,  he  boisterously  replied,  ^  that  it  was  high 
times  for  a  young  Buckskin  to  teach  a  British  general  how  to  fight !"  Such 
was  his  'contempt  for  scouting  parties,  that  he  accepted  with  cold  indifier- 
ence  the  services  of  Gtorgt  Croghanf  who  had  o£»red  himself  with  100 
Indians  for  the  important  business  of  scouring  the  woods.  The  consequence 
was,  the  Indians,  one  after  another,  left  the  army  in  its  march,  much  to  tiie 
regret  of  Washingion  and  other  provincial  officersi  who  knew  how  to  a|»- 
predate  their  value. 

When  the  first  division  of  the  army  had  nearljr  ascended  the  hill,  as  the 
rising  ground  was  called,  the  Indians  broke  the  silence  of  the  morning  with 
a  most  appalling  yell,  and  at  the  same  moment  poured  a  most  deaifly  fire 
from  their  coverts  upon  the  devoted  column.  The  first  shocks  were  sus- 
tained with  firmness,  and  the  fire  was  returned,  by  which  a  few  Indians  were 
killed,  and  the  French  commander-in-chief,  M.  de  Been^eu^  mortally  woundecL 
It  is  said  that  the  Indians  now  began  to  waver,  and  but  for  the  oood  conduct 
of  M.  Dumas^  second  in  command,  would  have  fled ;  but  by  nis  ezerticMis 
order  was  restored,  and  the  firing,  which  had  not  ceased,  was  redoubled. 

The  advanced  column  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  G«|ge,  since 
80  well  known  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1775.  This  column  was 
about  100  yards  in  advance  of  the  second,  which  had  just  Imgun  to  ascend 
the  hill  when  the  attack  began,  and  the  main  body,  under  the  general  id 
person,  was  but  a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of  this,  and  on  hearing  the  firing  he 
pressed  fbrward  to  support  the  engaged  party. 

Meanwhile  the  extensive  line  otlndians  upon  the  right  flank  made  an 
onset  fix>m  their  section  of  the  ravine,  and  from  their  superior  numbers,  the 
shock  could  not  be  withstood,  and  the  column  was  immediately  broken,  and 

*  Sparkt's  Wasbu^Um,  u.  468—76.  X  lb.  c.  1. 469. 
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began  to  retreat  in  disorder  down  the  hill-*«onAieion  and  dismay  ensued — 
no  exertions  of  the  officers  could  prevent  the  panic  from  spreaiung  among 
the  regular  troopsi  and  the  fight  was  afterwards  continued  in  the  utmost  irreg- 
ularity. Imboldened  by  the  oonibsion  of  the  English,  the  Indians  now 
rushed  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks,  which,  after  near  two  hours,  ter* 
minated  the  battle,  and  the  field  was  left  in  their  possession.  Not  only  the 
field  of  battle,  but  all  the  killed  and  many  of  the  wounded,  all  the  arcilleryt 
(eleven  pieces  of  cannon,)  all  the  iieneral's  baggage,  and  even  private  papers, 
and  all  the  ammunition  and  provisions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

All  but  the  Vin^uuans  fought  for  some  time  in  the  most  wretched  oonfii* 
sion ;  but  the  ofitoers  were  moumftiUy  sacrificed — sometimes  charging  the 
enemy  in  a  body  by  themselves,  hoping  by  their  example  to  draw  out  their 
men  in  a  manner  to  repel  their  adversaries ;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  and  it  is 
not  doubted  but  that  the  confused  multitude  of  regulars  killed  many  of  their 
companions,  as  they  often  fired  fifty  or  a  hunc&ed  in  a  huddle  together, 
seemingly  for  no  other  object  but  to  get  rid  of  their  ammunition.  TIm  Vir- 
ginians fought  in  the  Indian  manner,  behind  trees  and  coverts ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  their  good  conduct  that  any  of  the  wretched  army  escaped. 

After  having  ^im  horses  shot  under  him.  General  Braddock  received  a 
wound  in  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  ISth  of  July,  4  days  after  the 
battle,  at  Fort  Cumberland,  whither  he  had  arrived  vrith  a  part  of  his  shat- 
tered army.  WoBhingUm  had  been  suffering,  for  some  time  before  arriving 
at  the  fatal  battle-field,  firom  a  fever ;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
mother,  dated  July  18th,  he  thus  speaks  of  himself  :—>*  The  Virginia  troops 
showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were  neariy  all  killed ;  for  I  oelieve,  out 
of  three  companies  that  were  there,  scarcely  30  men  are  left  alive.  Gap- 
tain  P«Mnmt^,  and  all  his  officers  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed.  Captam 
Pobon  nad  nearly  as  hard  a  fiite,  for  only  one  of  his  were  left  In  short,  the 
dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  regukurs  exposed  all  others,  that  were 
inclined  to  do  their  duw,  to  almost  certain  death,  and  at  last,  in  despite  of 
all  the  eflTorts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran,  as  sheep  pursued  by 
dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them.**  <*8ur  Pdtt  Haika  was  killed 
in  the  field,  where  died  many  other  brave  officers.  I  luckily  escaped  with- 
out a  wound,  thouj^h  I  had  4  bullets  throu^  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot 
under  dm.  Captains  Orme  and  Aforrit,  two  of  the  aidsnde-camp,  were  wound- 
ed early  in  the  engagement,  which  rendered  the  duty  harder  upon  me,  as  I 
was  the  only  person  then  left  to  distribute  the  general's  orders,  which  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  do,  as  I  was  not  half  recoverra  from  a  violent  illness,  that 
had  coniined  me  to  my  bed  and  wagon  for  above  10  days.* 

We  know  of  no  battle,  in  wbicn  so  great  a  proportion  of  officers  fell. 
There  were  86  engaged  in  it,  and  ^  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  26 
were  killed.  Besides  those  ahready  named,  there  were  among  the  vrounded 
Colonel  Burton,  Sir  John  SL  Ckdr^  Colonel  Onne,  and  Major  %KrU.  Of  the 
private  soldiere  there  were  killed  and  wounded  714,  half  of  whom  were 
killed,  or  fell  itito  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  suffisred  a  cruel  death  after- 
wards. Mr.  John  FtUd,  then  a  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Charlea  Ijems,  two  di»> 
tinguished  officers  afterwards,  escaped  the  carnage  of  Braddodis  field  to 
fidl  in  a  more  fortunate  place.  They  were  colonels  under  General  Andnw 
Leans,  and  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  as  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Logan, 

In  the  vear  1790,  Big-int,  Com-pkMt  and  HalfAoton  appeared  at  Philadel- 
phia, ancl,  by  their  interpreter,  communicated  to  President  WoMngton  as 
follows : — 

**  Faiker :  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  tutions  speaks  to  you ;  the  mat  eooB- 
sellor,  in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  GdrteenJInB  [13  (J.  8.]  have 
placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  small  in  your  ears,  and  we,  tbereforoy 
entreat  you  to  hearken  vrith  attention ;  for  we  are  able  to  speak  of  things 
which  are  to  us  very  great 

**  When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you 
the  iotvn  destroyer ;  to  this  day,  when  yotnr  name  is  heard,  our  women  look 
behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  close  to  the  necks  of  their 
mothers." 

10  • 
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**  ^Vhen  our  chiefs  returned  from  Fort  Stanwiz,  and  laid  before  our  coan* 
cil  what  had  been  done  there,  our  nation  war  aurpriaed  to  hear  bow  great  a 
country  you  had  compelled  them  to  give  up  to  you,  without  your  paying  to 
U8  any  thing  for  it  Every  one  said,  that  your  hearts  were  yet  swelled  with 
resentment  against  us  for  what  had  happened  during  the  war,  but  that  one 
day  you  would  consider  it  with  more  kindness.  We  aaked  each  other,  Hliai 
haoe  we  done  to  dtmrot  tuck  uven  chastiaemeni  $ 

^  FaUnar:  when  you  kindled  your  13  fires  separately,  the  wise  men  assem- 
bled at  them  told  us  that  you  were  all  brothers ;  the  children  of  one  great 
father,  who  regarded  the  red  people  as  his  children.  They  called  us 
brothers,  and  invited  us  to  his  protection.  They  told  us  that  he  resided 
beyond  the  great  water  where  me  sun  first  rises ;  and  that  he  was  a  king 
whose  power  no  people  could  resist,  and  that  his  goodness  was  as  bright  as 
the  sun.  What  they  said  went  to  our  hearts.  We  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  promised  to  obey  him.  What  the  Seneca  nation  promises,  they  fiiith- 
fully  perform.  When  you  refbsed  obedience  to  that  king,  he  commanded 
us  to  assist  his  beloved  men  in  making  you  sober.  In  obeying  him,  we  did 
no  more  than  yourselves  had  led  us  to  promise."  **  We  were  deceived ;  but 
your  people  teaching  us  to  confide  in  that  king,  had  helped  to  deceive  us; 
and  we  now  appeal  to  your  breast,    hall  the  Home  ourv  9 

^Father:  when  we  saw  that  we  had  been  deceived,  and  heard  the  invita- 
tion which  you  gave  us  to  draw  near  to  the  fire  you  had  kindled,  and  talk, 
with  you  concerning  peace,  we  made  haste  towards  it  Yon  told  us  you 
could  crush  us  to  nothing ;  and  you  demanded  firom  us  a  great  country,  as 
the  price  of  that  peace  which  you  had  ofifered  to  ub:  aatf  our  wmi  of 
itrenM  had  deitroyed  our  right$.  Our  chieft  had  fiilt  your  power,  and  were 
unable  to  contend  against  you,  and  they  therefore  gave  up  that  countiy. 
What  they  agreed  to  has  bound  our  nation,  but  your  anger  against  us  must 
by  this  time  be  cooled,  and  although  our  strengm  is  not  increased,  nor  your 
power  become  less,  we  ask  you  to  consider  calmly — Were  the  terms  didaUd 
touahy  your  conuaiedonera  reamnuMe  andjtut  f  ^ 

They  also  remind  the  president  of  the  solemn  promise  of  the  commission- 
ers, that  they  should  be  secured  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  what  was 
left  to  them,  and  then  ask,  *^Does  this  promiae  bind  you^  And  that  no 
sooner  was  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  concluded,  than  commissioners  finom 
Pennsylvania  came  to  purchase  of  them  what  was  included  within  the  lines 
of  their  state.  These  they  informed  that  they  did  not  wish  to  sell,  but  being 
fiirther  urged,  consented  to  sell  a  part  But  the  commissioners  said  that  **  tib^ 
must  have  the  whole ; "  for  it  was  already  ceded  to  them  bv  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  peace  following  the  revolution ;  but  still,  as  tneir  anceators  bad 
always  paid  the  Indians  for  land,  they  were  willing  to  pay  them  for  it  Being 
not  able  to  contend,  the  land  was  sold.  Soon  a&r  tliis,  they  empowered  a 
person  to  let  out  part  of  their  land,  who  said  congress  had  sent  him  for  the 
purpose,  but  who,  it  seems,  firaudulently  procured  a  deed  instead  of  a  poufer 
to  lease ;  for  there  soon  came  another  person  claiming  all  their  country  north- 
ward of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  saying  that  he  purchased  it  of  the  other, 
and  for  which  he  had  paid  20,000  dollars  to  him  ■  and  20,000  more  to  tSae 
United  States.  He  now  demanded  the  land,  and,  on  being  reflised,  threaten- 
ed immediate  war.  Knowing  their  weak  situation,  they  held  a  council,  and 
took  the  advice  of  a  white  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  their  friend,  but  who, 
as  it  proved,  had  plotted  with  the  other,  and  was  to  receive  some  of  the 
land  n>r  his  agency.  He,  therefore,  told  them  they  must  comply.  *<  Aatoniah- 
ed  at  what  we  heard  from  every  quarter,"  they  say,  <*  with  hearts  aching  with 
compassion  for  our  women  and  children,  we  were  thus  compelled  to  give  up 
all  our  country  north  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of  the  (^nesee 
River,  up  to  the  great  forks,  and  east  of  a  south  line  drawn  up  finom  that 
fork  to  tlie  line  of  Pennsylvania."  For  this  he  agreed  to  give  them  10,000 
dollars  down,  and  1000  dollars  a  year  forever.  Instead  of  that,  he  paid  them 
2500  dollars,  and  some  time  after  ofiered  500  dollars  more,  insisting  that 
that  was  all  he  owed  them,  which  he  allowed  to  be  yearly.    They  add, 

** Father:  you  have  said  that  we  were  in  your  hand,  and  that  by  closing  it 
you  could  crush  us  to  nothing.    Are  you  determined  to  crush  us?  Jf  you 
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are,  tell  us  so ;  that  those  of  oar  nation  who  have  become  ^our  children,  and 
have  determined  to  die  bo,  may  know  what  lo  do.  In  thu  case,  one  cliief 
has  said,  he  would  aak  you  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain.  Another,  who  ^viil 
not  think  of  dying  by  the  hand  of  his  father,  or  his  brother,  has  said  he  will 
retire  to  the  Chataughque,  eat  of  the  fttal  root,  and  sleep  with  his  &thers  in 
peace." 

**  All  the  land  we  have  been  speaking  of  belonged  to  the  SizNationsL  No  part 
of  it  ever  belonged  to  the  king  of  England,  and  he  could  not  give  it  to  you." 

**  Hear  us  once  more.  At  Fort  Stanwix  we  agreed  to  deliver  up  those  of 
our  people  who  should  do  you  any  wrong,  and  that  you  might  try  them  and 
punish  them  according  to  your  law.  We  deliv^ed  up  two  men  accordingly. 
But  instead  of  trying  them  according  to  your  law,  the  lowest  of  your  people 
took  them  fiom  your  magistrate,  and  put  them  immediately  to  death.  It  is 
just  to  punish  the  murder  with  death  ;  but  the  Senecas  will  not  deliver  up 
their  people  to  men  who  disregard  the  treaties  of  their  own  nation." 

There  were  many  other  grievances  enumerated,  and  all  in  a  strain  which, 
we  should  think,  would  have  drawn  forth  immediate  relief.  In  his  answer. 
President  H^aMnfton  said  all,  perhaps,  which  could  be  said  in  his  situation ; 
and  his  {[ood  feelmgs  are  manifest  throughout :  still  there  is  something  like 
evasion  in  answering  some  of  their  grievances,  and  an  omission  of  notice  to 
others.  His  answer,  nevertheless,  save  them  much  encouragement  He 
assured  them  that  the  lands  obtained  from  them  by  fraud  was  not  sanctioned 
1by  the  government,  and  that  the  whole  transaction  was  declared  null  and 
void ;  and  that  the  persons  who  murdered  their  people  should  be  dealt  with 
as  thouffh  they  had  murdered  white  men,  and  that  all  possible  means  would 
be  usedfor  their  apprehension,  and  rewards  should  continue  to  be  offered  to 
efiect  it  But  we  have  not  learned  that  they  were  ever  apprehended.  The  land 
conveyed  by  treaty,  the  president  informed  them,  he  had  no  authority  to  con- 
cern with,  as  that  act  was  before  his  administration. 

The  above  speech,  although  appearing  to  be  a  joint  production,  is  believed 
to  have  been  dictated  b^  Com-pUmter.  It,  however,  was  no  doubt  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  those  of  himself,  Half4own  and  Big' 
tree.  Of  this  last-named  chief  we  will  here  speak  as  follows : — ^In  1791,  an  act 
passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  '^to  empower  the  governor  to  grant  a 
patent  to  Bi-trtej  a  Seneca  chief,  for  a  certain  island  in  the  Alleghany 
River."  He  lamented  the  disaster  of  iSt  Clait^a  army,  and  was  heard  to  say 
afterwards,  ihat  ht  teouid  have  two  seaips  for  General  Butler's^  who  fell  and  was 
scalped  in  that  fight  John  Deekard,  another  Seneca  chie(  repeated  die  same 
words.  Being  on  a  mission  to  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1792,  he  was  taken 
sick  ct  his  lodgings,  and  died  after  about  20  hours'  illness.  Three  days  after, 
beiug  Sunday,  the  22d,  he  was  buried  with  all  requisite  attention.  The  river 
Big'trte  was  probably  named  fi^m  the  circumstance  of  this  chief  having 
lived  upon  it  His  name  still  ezistB  amonff  some  of  his  descendants,  or 
others  of  his  tribe,  as  we  have  seen  it  subscribed  to  several  instruments 
within  a  few  years.    To  return  to  ComrpUmier, 

His  Indian  name,  as  we  have  before  noted,  was  Chfaniwaia ;  and  most  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  him  is  derived  from  himself^  and  is  contained  in 
a  letter  sent  mm  him  to  me  governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  and,  although  writ- 
ten by  an  interpreter,  is  believed  to  be  the  real  production  of  Corn-planter. 
It  was  dated  <<  Alleghany  River,  2d  mo.  2d,  1822,"  and  is  as  follows  :— 

**I  feel  it  my  mity  to  send  a  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania -«t 
this  time,  and  inform  him  the  place  where  I  was  from — which  was  at  Cone- 
waiigus,*  on  the  Genesee  River. 

<*  When  I  was  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper  and  the 
frogs ;  and  as  I  grew  up,  I  began  to  pav  some  attention  and  play  with  the 
Indian  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  took  notice  of  my  skin  beinff  a 
different  color  fiY>m  theirs,  and  spoke  about  it  I  inquired  of  my  mother  the 
cause,  and  she  told  me  that  my  father  was  a  residenter  in  Albany.f    I  still 

*  Th  s  was  the  Iroquois  term  to  designate  a  place  of  Christian  Indiana ;  hence  many 
places  l>ear  it.    It  is  the  same  as  Ceat^^netoaga, 
t  It  If  said  (Amer.  Reg.  iL  t28)  that  ha  waa  an  Irishman. 
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eat  my  victuals  out  of  a  bark  dish.  I  grew  up  to  be  a  ymmg  nuuii  and  mar- 
ried we  a  wife,  and  I  had  no  kettle  or  gun.  1  then  knew  where  my  father 
lived,  and  went  to  see  him,  and  found  he  was  a  white  man,  and  spoke  the 
English  hu^guage.  He  gave  me  victuals  whilst  1  was  at  his  house,  but  when 
I  started  to  return  home,  he  gave  me  no  provision  to  eat  on  the  way.  He 
gave  me  neither  kettle  nor  gun,  neither  did  he  tell  me  that  the  United  Slates 
were  about  to  rebel  against  the  govenimeot  of  England. 

**  I  ¥nll  now  tell  you,  brothers,  who  are  m  session  of  the  lenslatore  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  known  to  me  that  1  have  been 
wicked ;  and  the  cause  thereof  was  the  revolutionary  war  in  America.     The 
cause  of  Indians  having  been  led  into  sin,  at  that  time,  vras  that  m^uny  of 
them  were   in   the    practice  of  drinkioff  and  ffetting  intoxicaied.    Great 
Britain  requented  us  to  join  with  them  in  me  conflict  against  the  Americans^ 
and  promised  the  Indians  land  and  liquor.    I  mjself  was  oppceed  to  joining 
in  the  conflict,  as  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  difllculty  that  existed  between 
the  two  parties.    I  have  now  informed  you  how  it  happened  that  the  Indians 
took  a  part  in  the  revolution,  and  will  relate  to  vou  some  circumstances  that 
occurred  afler  the  close  of  the  war.    General  JPutnoni,  who  was  then  at 
Phikiclelphia,  told  me  there  was  to  be  a  council  at  Fort  Slanwiz;  and  the 
Indians  requested  me  to  attend  on  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations ;  which  I  did, 
and  there  met  with  three  commissioners,  who  had  been  appointed  to  hold  the 
council.    They  told  me  they  would  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  the  r^voiu- 
tiOD,  which  I  requested  them  to  do  minutely.    They  then  said  that  it  had 
originated  on  account  of  the  heavy  taxes  that  had  been  impoaed  U|Min  them 
by  the  British  government,  which  had  been  fin*  fifty  jeara  increasing  upon 
them;  that  the  Americans  had  grown  weary  thereof, and  refused  lo  pay, 
which  af&onted  the  king.    There  had  likewise  a  difficulty  taken  place  about 
some  tea,  which  they  wished  me  not  to  use,  as  it  had  been  one  ef  the  causes 
that  maiw  people  had  lost  their  lives.    And  the  Britbh  government  now 
being  amonted,  the  vrar  commenced,  and  the  cannons  becan  to  roar  in  our 
country.    General  Putnam  then  told  me,  at  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwi^ 
that,  by  the  late  war,  the  Americans  had  gained  two  otrjects:  they   had 
established  themselves  an  independent  nation,  and  had  obtained  seme  land 
to  live  upon :  the  division  line  of  which,  from  Great  Britain,  run  through 
the  lakes.    I  then  spoke,  and  said  that  1  wanted  some  land  for  the  Indians  to 
live  on,  and  General  Fitfrnan  said  that  it  should  be  granted,  and  I  should  have 
land  in  the  state  of  New  York  for  the  Indiana.    General  Puimtm  then  en- 
couraged me  to  use  mv  endeavors  to  pacify  the  Indians  generally ;  and,  as 
he  considered  it  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  wished  to  know  what  I  wanted 
for  pay  therefor.    I  replied  to  him,  tnat  I  virould  use  my  endeavors  to  do  as 
he  had  requested,  with  the  Indians,  and  for  pay  thereof,  I  would  take  kind. 
1  told  him  not  to  pay  me  money  or  drv  goods,  but  land.    And  for  having 
attended  thereto^  I  received  the  tract  of  land  on  which  I  now  live,  which  was 
presented  to  me  by  Governor  Jl^fltn.    I  told  General  Putnam  that  I  wished 
the  Indians  to  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  deer  and  wild  game,  which 
he  assented  to.    I  also  vrished  the  Indians  to  have  the  privilege  of  hunting 
in  the  woods,  and  making  flres,  which  he  likewise  assented  ta 

•**  The  trea^  that  was  made  at  the  aforementionedi  council,  has  been  broken 
by  some  of  the  white  people,  which  I  now  intend  acquainting  the  governor 
with.  Some  white  people  are  not  willmg  that  Indiana  should  hunt  any  more, 
whilst  othera  are  satisfied  tfaerevrith ;  and  those  whits  people  who  reside 
near  our  reservation,  tell  us  that  the  woods  are  theirs,  and  they  have 
obtained  them  from  the  governor.  The  trea^  has  been  also  broken 
by  the  white  people  tmag  theur  endeavors  to  destroy  all  the  wolves,  which 
was  not  spoken  about  in  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix,  by  General  Putnam, 
but  has  originated  lately. 

■*  It  has  been  broken  again,  which  is  of  iecent  origin*  White  people  wish 
•s  get  credit  from  Indians,  and  do  not  pay  them  hmiestly,  according  to  their 
agreement  In  another  respect,  it  has  also  been  broken  by  white  people, 
who  reside  near  my  dwelling ;  for  when  I  plant  melons  and  vines  in  my 
field,  they  take  them  as  their  own.  It  has  been  broken  again  Vy  white 
people  using  their  endeavors  to  obtain  our  pine-tress  fiem  us.    We  have 
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verv  few  pine-trees  on  our  land,  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  wliite  people 
and  Indians  often  get  into  dispute  respecting  tlusm.    There  is  also  a  great 

Zuantity  of  whisky  brought  near  our  reservation  by  white  people,  and  the 
ndians  obtain  it  and  become  drunken.    Another  circumstance  has  taken 
place  which  is  very  trying  to  me,  and  I  wish  the  interference  of  the  ^vemor. 

^  The  white  people,  who  live  at  Warren,  called  upon  me,  some  tune  ago^ 
to  pay  taxes  for  my  land ;  which  I  objected  to,  as  1  had  never  been  called 
upon  for  that  purpose  before ;  and  having  refused  to  pay,  the  white  people 
became  irritated,  called  upon  me  frequently,  and  at  length  brought  four  guns 
with  them  and  seized  our  cattle.  I  still  refused  to  pay,  and  was  not  wSling 
to  let  the  catde  go.  After  a  time  of  dispute,  they  returned  home,  and  I  under- 
stood the  militia  was  ordered  out  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  tax.  I 
went  to  Warren,  and,  to  avert  the  impending  difficulty,  was  obliged  to  give 
my  note  for  the  tax,  the  amount  of  wnich  was  43  dollars  and  79  cents.  It  is 
my  desire  that  the  governor  will  exempt  me  from  paying  taxes  for  my  land 
to  white  people ;  and  also  cause  that  the  money  1  am  now  obliged  to  pay, 
may  be  refunded  to  me,  as  I  am  very  poor.  The  eovemor  is  the  person 
who  attends  to  the  situation  of  the  people,  and  I  wisn  him  to  send  a  person 
to  Alleghany,  that  I  may  inform  him  of  the  particulars  of  our  situation,  and 
he  be  authorized  to  instruct  the  white  people  in  what  manner  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  Indians. 

**  The  government  has  told  us  that  when  any  difficulties  arose  between  the 
fodians  and  white  people,  they  would  attend  to  having  them  removed.  We 
are  now  in  a  trying  situation,  and  I  wish  the  governor  to  send  a  person 
authorized  to  attend  thereto,  the  forepart  of  next  summer,  about  the  time 
that  grass  has  grown  big  enough  for  pasture. 

^  The  governor  formerly  requested  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  Indians,  and 
take  care  of  them.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  situation  that  I  believe  In- 
dians cannot  exist,  unless  the  governor  should  comply  with  my  request,  and 
send  a  person  authorized  to  treat  between  us  and  the  white  people,  the 
approaching  summer.    I  have  now  no  more  to  speak."* 

Whether  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  acted  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  what 
order  they  took,  upon  this  pathetic  appeaJ,  our  author  does  not  state.  But 
that  an  independent  tribe  of  Indians  should  be  taxed  bv  a  neighboring 
people,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme;  and  we  hope  we  shall  learn  that  not 
only  the  tax  was  remitted,  but  a  remuneradon  granted  for  the  vexation  and 
damage. 

Comrplant  was  very  early  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  in  council,  not- 
withstanding he  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  of  1784 ;  Aye  years 
after,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmer,  he  gave  up  an  inmiense  tract  of  their 
country,  and  for  which  his  nation  very  much  reproached  him,  and  even 
threatened  his  life.  Himself  and  other  chiefs  committed  this  act  for  the  best 
of  reasons.  The  Six  Nations  havine  taken  part  with  England  in  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  king's  power  fell  in  America,  the  Indian  nations  were  reduced 
to  the  miserable  uternative  of  givin^^  up  so  much  of  their  country  as  the 
Americans  required,  or  the  whou  of  it  In  1790,  Com^pkmi^  Half-town  and 
Big-trte,  made  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  congress  for  an  amelioration  of 
their  condition,  and  a  reconsideration  of  former  treaties,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  passage  occurs : — 

^Falhar:  we  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  great  God,  and  not  men, 
has  preserved  the  Corn-plant  fix)m  the  hands  of  his  own  nation.  For  they 
ask  continually,  *^  Where  is  the  land  on  which  our  children,  and  their  chil- 
dren after  them,  are  to  lie  down  upon  ?  You  told  us  that  the  line  drawn 
fh»m  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario,  would  marie  it  forever  on  the  east,  and 
the  line  running  firom  Beaver  Creek  to  Pennsylvania,  would  mark  it  on  the 
west,  and  we  see  that  it  is  not  so ;  for,  first  one,  and  then  another,  come  and 
take  it  away  by  order  of  that  people  which  you  tell  us  promised  to  secure  it 
to.  us.'  He  is  silent,  for  he  nas  nothing  to  answer.  When  the  sun  goes 
down,  he  opens  his  heart  before  God,  and  earlier  than  the  sun  appears, 
again  upon  the  hills  he  gives  thanks  for  his  protection  during  the  night 

*  Buchanan*»  Sketches. 
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For  he  feels  that  among  men  become  desperate  by  the  injuries  they  lusiaiiiy 
it  is  Grod  only  that  can  preserve  him.  He  loves  peace,  and  all  he  bad  in 
store  be  has  given  to  those  who  have  been  robbed  by  your  people,  lest 
they  should  plunder  the  innocent  to  repay  themselves.  The  whole  »f»ann^ 
which  others  have  employed  in  providing  for  their  &milie8,  he  has  spent  in 
endeavors  to  preserve  peace ;  and  this  moment  bis  wife  and  children  are 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  in  want  of  food." 

In  President  H^ashingtan^9  answer,  we  are  gratified  by  his  particular  notice 
of  this  chief.  He  says,  **The  merits  of  the  Cofn-pkmt,  and  his  friendship 
for  the  United  States,  ard  well  known  to  me,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  ana, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  the  United  States,  I  have  directed  the  secretary  of 
war  to  make  him  a  present  of  two  hundred  andj^ty  doUan,  either  in  money 
or  goods,  as  the  Com-piant  shall  like  best" 

There  was,  in  1789,  a  treaty  held  at  Marietta,  between  the  Indians  and 
Americans,  which  terminated  **  to  the  entire  satisfiietion  of  aU  concerned. 
On  this  occasion,  an  elegant  entertainment  was  provided.  The  Indian 
chiefs  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum  throughout  the  day.  After  dinner, 
we  were  served  with  good  wine,  and  Com-pianter,  one  of  the  first  chiefs  of 
the  Five  Nations,  and  a  very  great  warrior,  took  up  his  glass  and  said,  **  / 
thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  tius  opportunity  of  tmoking  the  pipe  offiitndMp  and 
love.  May  we  nlant  our  own  vines — he  the  fothera  of  our  own  dbfldbta  and 
maintain  them,^ "  * 

In  1790,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  «  granting  800 
dollars  to  Com-planUr,  ttdf-town  and  Big-tree,  in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation, 
and  other  purposes  therein  mentioned."  In  February,  1791,  Com-pttaU  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  employed  in  an  extremely  hazardous  escpedition  to 
undertake  the  pacification  of  the  western  tribes^  that  had  already  shown 
themselves  hostile.  The  mission  terminated  unfavorably,  fioro  insurmount- 
able difilculties.f  There  were  many,  at  this  time,  as  in  all  Indian  wars,  who 
entertained  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  such  Indians  as  pretended  fiiendshipb 
Corn-plant  did  not  escape  suspicion ;  but,  as  his  after-conduct  showed,  it 
was  entirety  without  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  these  imputations^  a  letter 
written  at  Fort  Franklin  says,  « I  have  only  to  observe  that  the  Com-pioHi 
has  been  here,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  as  firiendly  as  one  of  our  own 
people.  He  has  advised  me  to  take  care ;  *for,^  said  he,  *3fou  wiU  soon  kase  a 
chance  to  let  the  world  know  whether  you  are  a  mMer  or  not'  When  he  vreni 
of]^  he  ordered  two  chiefs  and  ten  warriors  to  remain  here,  and  scout  aboot 
the  garrison,  and  let  me  know  if  the  bad  Indians  should  either  advance 
against  me,  or  any  of  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States.  He  thinks  the 
people  at  Pittsburgh  should  keep  out  spies  towards  the  sah  Mcks,  for  be 
says,  by  and  by,  be  thinks,  the  bad  Indians  will  come  from  that  way." 

In  179^  the  following  advertisement  appeared,  signed  by  Com^pdant :  **My 
people  having  been  charged  with  committing  depredations  on  the  fixinder 
inhabitants  near  Pittsburgh,  I  hereby  contradict  the  assertion,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly without  foundation,  and  pledge  myself  to  those  inhalntanta,  that  they 
may  rest  perfecdy  secure  from  any  danger  Grom  the  Senecas  residing  on  the 
Alleghany  waters,  and  that  my  people  nave  been  and  s^  are  fiiandly  to  the 
U.  States." 

About  the  time  Corn-plant  lefl  his  nation  to  proceed  on  his  mission  to  the 
hostile  tribes,  as  three  of  his  people  were  travelling  through  a  settlement 
upon  the  Genesee,  they  stopped  at  a  house  to  light  their  pipes.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  several  men  within,  one  of  whom,  as  the  foremost  Indian  stoop- 
ed down  to  light  his  pipe,  killed  him  with  an-  axe.  One  of  the  others  was 
badly  wounded  with  the  same  weapon,  while  escaping  from  the  house. 
They  were  not  pursued,  and  the  other,  a  boy,  escaped  unhurt.  (The  ooor 
wounded  man,  when  nearly  well  of  the  wound,  was  bitten  by  a  snake,  which 
caused  his  immediate  death.)  When  Com-^plant  knew  what  had  happened, 
he  charged  his  warriors  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  seek  revenge,  and  was 

*  Carey**  Maaenm,  v.  415. 

t  "  Causes  of  tbe  existiog  HosuIttie«/'  &c.  drawn  ap  by  the  sec'y  of  war,  General  Ktax, 
la  1791. 
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Jieard  only  to  say,  ^M  it  hardy  when  I  and  m^  peopU  art  trying  to  maht  'pean 
firiht  whales,  that  we  shovld  receive  9%i€k  rewarcL  lean  godem  my  youmg  mm 
and  waniars  better  than  the  thiHeen  forts  can  theirs,^  How  is  it  tliat  this  man 
should  practise  upon  the  maxims  of  CWticiitf,  of  whom  he  never  heiurd? 

iDo^to  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  uuto  you ;)  and  the  mobster  in 
imnan  form,  in  a  gospel  land,  taught  them  firom  his  youth,  should  show,  by 
his  actions,  his  utter  contempt  of  them,  and  even  of  the  divine  mandate  ? 

In  1816,  the  Reverend  JSmothf  Mkn,  then  president  of  Alleghany  college, 
in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  visiled  the  Seneca  nation.  At  this  time,  Com- 
plant  lived  seven  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Connewango  with  the 
Alleghany,  upon  the  banks  of  the  latter,  **  on  a  piece  of  first-rate  bottom 
land,  a  little  within  the  limits  of  Pennsvlvania."  Here  was  his  village,* 
which  exhibited  signs  of  industrious  inhabitanta  He  then  owned  1300 
acres  of  land,  600  of  which  comprehended  his  town.  ^'It  was  grateful  to 
notice,"  observes  Mr.  JSdeUy  **  the  present  agricultural  habits  of  the  place, 
from  the  numerous  enclosures  of  buck-wheat,  com  and  oats.  We  alro  saw 
a  number  of  oxen,  cows  and  horses ;  and  many  logs  designed  for  the  saw- 
miil  and  the  Pittsburgh  market'*  Cam-jdant  had,  for  some  time,  been  very 
much  in  iavor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  hailed  vrith  joy  such  as  professed 
it  When  he  was  apprized  of  Mr.  AldeigCs  arrival,  he  hastened  to  wel- 
come him  to  his  villa^,  and  wait  upon  him.  And  notwithstanding  his  high 
station  as  a  chief,  having  many  men  under  his  command,  he  chose  rather, 
*^  in  the  ancient  patriarchal  style,"  to  serve  his  visitors  himself;  he,  there- 
fore, took  care  ot  their  horses,  and  went  into  the  field,  cut  and  brought  oats 
for  them. 

The  Western  Missionary  Society  had,  in  1815,  at  Com-ftanfs  **  urgent 
request,"  established  a  school  at  his  village,  which,  at  this  tune,  promised 
success. 

Com-'plant  received  an  annual  annuity  from  the  U.  States  of  250  dollars, 
besides  bis  proportion  of  9000  divided  equally  among  every  member  of  the 
nation. 

Gb^ftuifc-ifcs-tMkMo-famrne-4f-yut  commonly  called  the  Prophet^  was  brother 
to  Com^plant^  and  resided  in  bis  village.  He.  was  of  Uttte  note,  and  died 
previous  to  1816.t  Com^planiy  we  believe,  was,  when  living,  like  all  other 
unenlightened  people,  very  superstitiousi  Not  lone  since,  he  said  the  Good 
Spirit  had  told  nim  not  to  have  any  thin^  to  do  with  the  whites,  or  even  to 
preserve  any  mementoes  or  relics  they  bad  fixMn  time  to  time  given  him ; 
whereupon,  among  other  things,  he  burnt  up  his  belt  and  broke  his  elegant 
sword.  He  often  mentions  his  bavins  beien  at  Braddod^s  defeat  I&wry 
ObeaJky  his  son,  he  sent  to  be  educated  among  the  whites.  He  became  a 
drunkard  on  returning  to  his  home,  and  is  now  discarded  by  his  father. 
Con^jdant  has  other  sons;  but  he  says  no  more  of  them  shall  be  educated 
among  the  whites,  for  he  says,  ^A  entirely  gponl  Indian."  And  although  he 
countenances  Christianity,  he  does  not  do  it,  it  is  thought,  from  a  belief  of 
it,  but  probably  finom  the  same  motives  as  too  many  whites  do.  I 

The  following  story,  M,  Bayard  says,f  was  tokl  him  by  Cornrplanter,  We 
have  often  heard  a  similar  one,  and  as  oflen  a  new  origin ;  but  never  before 
that  it  originated  with  H'ilUam  Penn,  However,  as  oiur  author  observes,  as 
we  have  more  respect  for  truth  than  great  names,  we  wiU  relate  it  Penn 
proposed  to  the  Indians  to  sell  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  encompass 
with  the  hide  of  a  bullock.  They,  supposing  he  meant  only  what  ground 
would  be  covered  by  it,  when  it  was  spread  out,  and  looking  upou  what 
was  offered  as  a  good  price,  consented  to  the  proposition.  Penn^  like  Didonj 
cut  the  skin  into  a  line  of  immense  length,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  vend- 
ers, who,  in  silent  indignation,  religiously  observed  their  contract  The 
quantity  of  land  encompassed  by  the  line  is  not  mentioned ;  but,  more  or 
less,  the  Indians  had  passed  theur  word,  and  they  scorned  to  break  it,  even 

•  Formerly  called  ObaUtawn.  See  Pe.  Gaz.  1792,  and  Slanbny't  Jour, 
t  Ainer.  ftegisteribr  1816,  vol  u.  226,  Slc, 

XVeibal  account  of  E.  T.  Foole,  E9<|.  of  Chatauque  co.  N.  T.  who  poBseises  macb 
able  inrormalion  npon  mauen  of  this  kind.  

(  Vo1pgt^am<thliiriellrde9E»tU^Vki»fi^9e!L^%3^ 
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though  they  would  have  been  justified  by  the  discoyery  of  the  ihuid.    We 
do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  matter,  nor  do  we  believe  fftUiam  Pemn 

>  ever  practised  a  trick  of  the  kind.    No  doubt  some  person  did ;  and  perfaaps 

>  Com-planUr  had  been  told  that  it  was  Penn. 

^  We  have  now  to  record  the  death  of  the  venerable  Cofn-pUmL    He  died 

at  his  residence  on  the  Seneca  reservation,  on  the  7th  of  March  last  189^ 
aged  upwards  of  100  yeans. 

Teaalae^^  or  Charles  Com-fUmUr^  was  aparty  to  the  treaty  of  Moscow, 
N.  Y.  in  18^    He  was  probably  a  son  of  KotmUwahk^  or  Gyaniwcna. 
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Tecumseh — His  great  exertums  to  prevent  the  whites  from  overrwming  his  eonntry — 
His  expedition  on  Hacker's  Creek — Cooperation  of  his  brother ^  the  Prophet — Rise  of 
the  difficulties  between  Tecumseh  and  Governor  Harrison — Speech  of  the  former  t» 
a  council  at  Vincennes — Fearful  ocatrrence  in  that  council — WiifHEiiAK — Tecumseh 
visited  by  Governor  Harrison  at  his  $dmp — Determination  of  war  the  result  of  the 
interview  on  both  sides — Characto/ii^ic  anecdote  of  the  CMrf^Dstermines,  «  the 
event  of  war,  to  prevent  barbarities — Battle  of  Tippecanoe — Battle  of  the  Thawus, 
and  death  of  Tecumseh — Description  of  his  person — Important  events  in  his  U/e^- 
FvK^ESUKVOf  father  of  Tecumseh — Ihs  death — BatiU  of  Magaugo — Specimen  of 
the  Shawanee  Uinguage— Particular,  account  of  Ellsxwatawa,  or  the  trophet — 
Account  of  Round-head — Capture  and  massacre  of  General  Wv^ehester's  army  at 
the  River  Raisin — Myeerah,  or  the  Crane,  commonly  called  Walk-ir-the- Water 
— Teyoninhokerawen,  or  John  Norton — ^Logan  the  Shawanee — Black-biro — 
Massacreat  Chicago — Wawnahton — Blacx-thonder — Onopatonoa,  or  Big-elx 
— Petalesharo — Metba. 

TECUMSEH,  by  birth  n  Shawanee,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  anny  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  war  of  1812,  was  bom  about  1770,  and,  like  his  great 
prototype,  Pom/etaeom,  the  Wampanoag,  seems  always  to  have  made  his 
aversion  to  civilization  appear  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character ;  and  it  is 
not  presumed  that  he  joined  the  oritish  army,  and  received  the  red  sash  and 
other  badges  of  office,  because  he  was  fond  of  imitating  the  whites ;  but  he 
employed  them,  more  probably,  as  a  means  of  inspiring  his  countrymen  with 
that  respect  and  veneration  for  himself  which  vras  so  necessary  in  the  Work 
of  expulsion,  which  he  had  undertaken. 

The  first  exploit  in  which  we  find  Teeunuth  engaged  was  upon  a  brsneh 
of  Hacker's  Creek,  in  May,  1792.  With  a  small  rand  of  warnon,  he  came 
upon  the  family  of  John  Wa^oner^  about  dusk.  They  found  ffaggtmer 
a  short  distance  fiY>m  his  house,  sitting  upon  a  log,  resting  himself  a&r  the 
fatigues  of  the  day.  Tecumseh  directed  his  men  to  capture  the  family,  while 
himself  was  engaeed  with  Waggoner,  To  make  sure  work,  he  took  deliberate 
aim  at  him  with  his  rifle ;  but  fortunately  he  did  not  even  wound  him,  though 
the  ball  passed  next  to  his  skin.  Waggoner  threw  himself  off  the  log,  and 
ran  with  all  his  might,  and  Tecumseh  folTo%ved.  Having  the  advantage  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground,  Waggoner  made  good  his  escape.  Mean- 
while his  men  succeeded  in  carrying  on  the  familv,  some  of  whom  they  bar- 
barously murdered.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  Waggoner  and  two  of  her 
children.    Several  of  the  children  remained  a  long  time  with  the  Indians. 

This  persevering  and  extraordinary  man  had  made  himself  noted  and  con- 

Sacuous  in  the  war  which  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795k 
e  was  brother  to  that  famous  impostor  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Prophet^  and  seems  to  have  joined  in  his  views  just  in  season  to  prevent  his 
fitlling  into  entire  disrepute  among  his  own  followers.  His  principal  place 
of  rendezvous  was  near  the  confluence  of  the  Tippecanoe  with  the  Wabash, 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  latter.  This  tract  of  country  was  none  of  his, 
but  had  been  possessed  by  his  brother  the  Prophet,  in  1808,  with  a  motley 
band  of  about  1000  young  warriors  fix>m  among  the  Shawanese,  Dela- 
wares,  Wyandots,  Potowatomiee^  Ottowas,  Kokkapooa  and  Chippewaya.    The 
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Miamies  were  yen  much  opposed  to  this  intrusion  into  tlieir  country,  but 
were  not  powerfbl  enough  to  repel  it,  and  many  of  their  chiefs  were  put  to 
death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  for  remonstrating  against  their  conduct 
The  maladmhiietnition  of  the  Prophet,  however,  in  a  short  time,  venr  much 
reduced  his  numbers,  so  that,  in  about  a  year,  his  followers  consisted  of  but 
about  300,  and  these  in  the  most  miserable  state  of  existence.  Their  habits 
had  been  such  as  to  bring  famine  upon  them ;  and  but  for  the  provistonfl 
furnished  hy  General  Harriaon,  from  Vincennes,  starvation  would  doubtless 
have  ensued.*  At  this  juncture,  Tecumseh  made  his  appearance  among 
them ;  and  although  in  the  character  of  a  subordinate  chief,  yet  it  was  known 
that  he  directed  every  thin^p  afterwards,  although  in  the  name  of  the  Prophft 
His  exertions  now  became  immense  to  engage  every  tribe  upon  the  continent 
in  a  confederacy,  with  the  open  and  avowed  object  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  white& 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  government,  Governor  Jffamnm  purchased 
of  the  Delawares,  Miamies,  and  Pottowatomies,  a  large  tract  of  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  and  extending  up  the  river  60  miles  above  Vin- 
cennes. This  was  in  1809,  about  a  year  af&r  the  Prophet  settled  with  his  colony 
upon  the  Wabash,  as  before  stated.  Tkeumsth  was  absent  at  this  time,  and 
his  brother,  the  Prophetj  was  not  considered  as  having  any  claim  to  the  coun- 
try, being  there  without  the  consent  of  the  Miamies.  Tecumseh  did  not  view 
it  in  this  light,  and  at  his  return  was  exceedingly  vexed  widi  those  chiefs 
who  had  made  the  conveyance ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  asserted,  he  threatened 
with  death.  7hmm8eh*9  displeasure  and  dissatis&ction  reached  Governor 
Harrison,  who  despatched  a  messenger  to  him,  to  state  ^  that  any  claims  he 
might  have  to  the  lands  which  had  been  ceded,  were  not  affected  by  the 
treaty ;  that  he  might  come  to  Vincennes  and  exhibit  his  pretensions,  and  if 
they  were  found  to  be  solid,  that  the  land  would  either  be  given  up,  or  an 
ample  compensation  made  for  it.**  f  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  in  a 
strain  calculated  to  soothe  a  mighty  mind,  when  once  justly  irritated,  as  was 
that  of  Tecumseh,  However,  upon  the  12  August,  1810,  (a  day  which  cannot 
&il  to  remind  the  reader  of 'the  fate  of  his  ^reat  arehetype,  PkUip,  of  Pokatir 
oket,)  he  met  the  governor  in  council  a't  Vincennes,  with  many  of  his  war- 
riors ;  at  which  time  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  true  I  am  a  Shawanee.  My  forefathers  were  warriors.  Their  son  is 
a  vrarrior.  FVom  them  I  only  take  my  existence ;  from  my  tribe  I  take  noth- 
ing. I  am  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune ;  and  oh !  that  I  could  make  that 
of  my  red  people,  and  of  my  country,  as  great  as  the  conceptions  of  my 
mind,  when  I  think  of  the  Spirit  that  rules  me  universe.  I  would  not  then 
come  to  Governor  Harnsotiy  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and  to  obliterate 
the  landmark ;  but  I  would  say  to  him,  Sir,  you  have  liberty  to  return  to 
your  own  country.  The  being  within,  communing  with  past  ages,  tells  me, 
that  once,  nor  until  lately,  there  wbs  no  white  man  on  this  continent  That 
it  then  all  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents,  placed  on  it  l^ 
the  Great  Spirit  that  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  its  produc- 
tions, and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race.  Once  a  happy  race.  Since  made 
miserable  by  the  white  people,  who  are  never  contenteo,  but  always  encroach- 
ing. The  way,  and  the  only  way  to  check  and  to  stop  this  evil,  is,  for  all  the 
red  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal  rient  in  the  land,  as  it  was 
at  first,  and  should  be  yet ;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  belongs  to  all,  fbr  the 
use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to  each  other,  much  less 
to  strangers ;  those  who  want  all,  and  will  not  do  with  less.  The  white  peo- 
ple have  no  ri^ht  to  take  the  land  from  the  Indians,  because  they  had  it  first ; 
it  is  theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  made  by  all  is 
not  valid.  The  late  sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a  part  only.  Part  do  not 
know  how  to  sell.  It  requires  all  to  make  a  bargain  for  all.  All  red  men 
have  equal  rights  to  the  unoccupied  land.  The  right  of  occupancy  is  as 
good  in  one  place  as  in  another.  There  cannot  be  two  occupations  in  the 
same  place.  The  first  excludes  all  others.  It  is  not  so  in  hunting  or  travel- 
fing;  for  diere  the  same  ground  will  serve  many,  as  they  may  follow  each 
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Other  all  day ;  but  the  camp  is  stationary,  and  that  is  occupancy.  It  belongs 
to  the  first  who  sits  down  on  his  blanket  or  skins,  which  he  has  thrown  upon 
the  ground,  and  till  he  leaves  it  no  other  has  a  right"  * 

How  near  this  is  to  the  original  is  unknown  to  us,  but  it  appears  too  much 
Americanized  to  correspond  with  our  notions  of  Tecumseh ;  nevertheless  it 
may  give  the  true  meaning.  One  important  paragraph  ought  to  be  added, 
which  we  do  not  find  in  the  author  from  whicn  we  have  extracted  the  above  ; 
which  was,  ^  that  the  Americans  had  driven  them  from  the  sea-coasts,  and 
that  they  would  shortly  push  them  into  the  lakes,  and  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  where  they  were."  f  This  language  forcibly  remincis 
us  of  what  the  ancient  Britons  said  of  tiieir  enemies,  when  they  besousht  aid 
of  the  Romans.  "  The  barbarians  (said  they)  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  me  sea 
beats  us  back  u]>on  them ;  between  these  extremes  we  are  exposed,  eitlier  to 
be  slain  with  the  sword,  or  drowned  in  the  waves."  J 

Tecuniseh,  having  thus  explained  his  reasons  against  the  validity  of  the 
purchase,  took  his  seat  amidst  his  warriors.  Governor  Harrisofij  in  his  reply, 
said,  ^  that  the  white  people,  when  they  arrived  upon  this  continent,  had 
found  the  Miamies  in  the  occupation  of  aU  the  counury  on  the  Wabash,  and 
at  that  time  the  Shawanese  were  residents  of  Georgia,  from  which  they 
were  driven  by  the  Creeks.  That  the  lands  had  been  purchased  from  the 
Miamies,  who  were  the  true  and  original  owners  of  it.  That  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  assert  that  all  the  Indians  were  one  nation ;  for  if  such  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  would  not  have  put  six  different  tongues 
into  their  heads,  but  have  taught  them  all  to  speak  a  language  that  all  could 
understand.  That  the  Mia/nies  found  it  for  their  interest  to  sell  a  part  of 
their  lands,  and  receive  for  them  a  further  annuity,  the  benefit  of  which  they 
had  long  experienced,  from  the  punctuality  with  which  the  seventeen  fires 
[the  seventeen  United  States]  complied  with  their  engagements ;  and  that  the 
Shawanese  had  no  right  to  come  from  a  distant  country  and  control  the 
Miamies  in  the  disposal  of  their  own  property."  The  governor  thien  took 
his  seat,  and  the  interpreter  proceeded  to  explain  to  Tecumseh  what  he  bad 
said,  who,  when  he  had  nearly  finished,  suadenly  interrupted  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, *^ltis  €tU  false ; "  at  the  same  time  giving  to  his  warriors  a  signal, 
they  seized  their  war  clubs,  and  sprung  upon  theur  feet,  fi-om  the  green  grass 
on  which  they  had  been  sitting.  The  governor  now  thought  himself  in  im- 
minent danger,  and,  freeing  himself  from  his  arm-chair,  drew  his  sword,  and 
prepared  to  defend  himself.  He  was  attended  by  some  officers  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  many  citizens,  more  numerous  than  the  Indians,  but  all  unarmed; 
most  of  whom,  however,  seized  upon  some  weapon,  such  as  stones  and  clubs. 
Tecumseh  continued  to  make  gestures  and  speak:  with  great  emotion ;  and  a 
guard  of  12  armed  men  stationed  by  the  governor  in  the  rear  were  ordered 
up.  For  a  few  minutes,  it  was  expected  blood  would  be  shed.  Major  G.  R, 
Jnoyde,  who  stood  near  the  governor,  drew  his  dirk,  and  Wtnnemak  cocked  his 
pistol,  which  he  had  ready  primed ;  he  said  Tecumseh  had  threatened  his 
life  for  having  si^ed  the  treaty  and  sale  of  the  disputed  land.  A  Mr.  fftnat, 
the  Methodist  mmister,  ran  to  the  governor's  house,  and,  taking  k  gun,  stood 
in  the  door  to  defend  the  family. 

On  being  informed  what  Tecumseh  had  said,  the  governor  replied  to  him, 
that  "  he  was  a  bad  man — ^that  he  would  have  no  further  talk  with  him — that 
he  must  return  to  his  camp,  and  set  out  for  his  home  immediately."  Thus 
ended  the  conference.  Tecumseh  did  not  leave  the  neighborhood,  but,  the 
next  morning,  having  reflected  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  sent  to 
the  governor  to  have  the  council  renewed,  and  apologized  for  the  af&ont 
offered ;  to  which  the  governor,  after  some  time,  consented,  having  taken  the 
precaution  to  have  two  additional  companies  of  armed  men  in  r^iness,  in 
case  of  insult 

Having  met  a  second  time,  Tecumseh  was  asked  whether  he  had  any  other 
^unds,  than  those  he  had  stated,  by  which  he  could  lay  claim  to  the  land 
m  question ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  Ho  other."  Here,  then,  was  an  end  of 
all  argument.    The  indignant  soul  of  Tecumseh  could  not  but  be  enraged  at 
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the  idea  of  an  "  equivalent  for  a  country,"  or,  what  meant  the  same  thing,  a 
eompenaation  for  land,  which,  often  repeated,  as  it  had  been,  would  soon  amount 
to  a  country !  "  The  behavior  t)f  Tecumseh,  at  this  interview,  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  had  been  the  day  before.  His  deportment  was  dignified 
and  collected,  and  he  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to  be  insolent  He 
denied  having  any  intention  of  attacking  the  governor,  but  said  he  had  been 
advised  by  white  men  "  *  to  do  as  he  had  done ;  that  two  white  men  had  visited 
him  at  his  place  of  residence,  and  told  him  that  half  the  white  people  were  op- 
posed to  Governor  Harriaon,  and  willing  to  relinquish  the  lano,  and  told  him 
to  advise  the  tribes  not  to  receive  pay  for  it ;  for  that  the  governor  would  be 
soon  put  out  of  office,  and  a  **  good  man  **  sent  in  his  place,  who  would  give  up 
the  land  to  the  Indians.  The  governor  asked  him  whether  he  would  prevent 
the  survey  of  the  land :  he  replied  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
old  boundary.  Then  arose  a  Wyandot,  a  Kikkapoo,  a  Pottowattomie,  an 
Ottowas,  and  a  Winnebago  chief^  each  declaring  his  determination  to  stand 
by  Ttcumseh,  whom  they  had  chosen  their  chief.  After  the  governor  had 
infbrmed  Ttcumsth  that  his  words  should  be  truly  reported  to  the  presi- 
dent, alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  land  would  not  be  re- 
linquished, and  that  It  would  be  maintained  by  the  sword,  the  council 
closed. 

The  governor  wished  yet  to  prolong  the  interview,  and  thought  that, 
possibly,  TtcuiMth  might  appear  more  submissive,  should  he  meet  him  in 
his  own  tent.  Accordingly  he  took  with  him  an  interpreter,  and  visited 
the  chief  in  his  camp  the  next  day.  The  governor  was  received  with  kind- 
ness and  attention,  and  Ttcumsth  conversed  with  him  a  considerable  time. 
On  being  asked  by  the  governor  if  his  determination  really  was  as  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  the  council,  he  said,  **  Yes;"  and  added,  ''that  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  he  would  make  war  with  the  United  States — against 
whom  he  had  no  other  complaint,  but  their  piu-chasing  the  Indians'  land ; 
that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  their  friend,  and  if  he  (the  govemorj 
would  prevail  upon  the  president  to  give  up  the  lands  lately  purchased,  ana 
agree  never  to  make  another  treaty,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes,  he 
would  be  their  faithful  ally,  and  assist  them  in  all  dieir  wars  with  the  English," 
whom  he  knew  were  always  treating  the  Indians  like  dogs,  clapping  their 
hands  and  hallooing  stu-hoy ;  that  he  would  much  rather  join  the  seventeen 
fires ;  but  if  they  would  not  give  up  said  lands,  and  comply  with  his  request 
in  other  respects,  he  would  join  the  English.  When  the  governor  told  him 
there  was  no  probability  that  the  president  would  comply,  he  said,  ''Well,  as 
the  great  chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Ureat  Spirit  will  put 
sense  enough  into  his  head,  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land. 
It  is  true,  he  is  so  far  off  he  will  not  be  injured  by  the  war.  He  may  sit  still 
in  his  town,  and  drink  his  wine,  whilst  you  and  I  will  have  to  fight  it  out" 
He  had  said  before,  when  asked  if  it  were  his  determination  to  make  war 
unless  his  terms  were  complied  with,  *^  It  is  my  dderndnation ;  nor  ttnll  I  give 
rest  to  my  feet,  untU  I  have  united  aU  the  red  men  in  the  like  resolution," 

Thus  is  exhibited  the  determined  character  of  Tecumseh,  in  which  no 
duplicity  appears,  and  whose  resentment  might  have  been  expected,  when 
questioned,  again  and  again,  upon  the  same  subject  Most  relijdously  did  he 
prosecute  this  plan ;  and  could  his  extraordinary  and  wonderful  exertions  be 
imown,  no  fiction,  it  is  believed,  could  scarcely  surpass  the  reality.  The 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  about  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  were  visited  and  revisited  by  him  previous  to  the  year  1811.  He  had 
raised  in  these  tribes  the  hi^h  expectation  that  they  should  be  able  to  drive 
the  Americans  to  the  east  ot  the  Ohio,  fbe  famous  Blue-iaeket  was  as  san- 
guine as  Tkcumseh,  and  was  his  abettor  in  uniting  distant  tnbes. 

The  following  characteristic  circumstance  occurred  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings at  Vincennes.  After  Tecumseh  had  made  a  speech  to  Governor  Har- 
rison, and  was  about  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair,  he  observed  that  none  had 
been  placed  for  him.  One  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  governor,  and, 
as  the  interpreter  handed  it  to  him,  he  said,  "  Your  father  requests  you  to  take 
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a  chair."    '*Mufathar^^  saya  Tecumsth^  with  great  indisnity  of  expresaioo, 
**  the  sttn  is  myjathtr.^  and  the  earth  is  my  moUur ;  and  on  her  bosom  J  tciU  repose  ;  * 
aod  imiDecWately  seated  himself,  in  the  Indian  manner,  upon  the  ground.* 

The  fight  at  Tippecanoe  followed  soon  after.  This  amiir  took  place  in  the 
night  of  Nov.  6, 1811,  in  which  62  Americana  were  killed,  and  VSs  wounded. 
Tecumseh  was  not  in  this  fight,  but  his  brother,  the  Prophet^  conducted  or 
ordered  the  attack.  During  the  action,  he  was  performing  conjurations  on 
an  eminence  not  fiur  ofi^  but  out  of  danger.  His  men  displayed  great  bravenr* 
and  the  fight  was  long  and  bloody.  Harrison  lost  some  of  his  bra%'est  cm- 
cers.  The  late  Colonel  Snelling,  of  Boston,  then  a  captain,  was  in  this  fish^ 
and  took  prisoner  with  his  own  hands  an  Indian  chief,  the  only  Indian  taken 
by  the  Americans.  The  name  of  the  captured  chief  we  do  not  learn,  but 
m>m  his  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  Shawanee,  it  b  evident  he  was  not  of  that 
tribe.  When  he  was  seized  by  Capt  SneUine,  he  ejaculated,  with  hurried 
accents,  ^  Good  man,  me  no  Shawaneer  f  The  cniefii  nhiU-lion  ( H^apamoMigwa,) 
Stone-eater  (Sanamahhonga,)  and  Winnemak,  were  conspicuous  at  this  time. 
The  latter  had  been  the  pretended  friend  of  the  governor,  but  now  appealed 
his  enemy.    He  was  killed  the  next  year  by  the  lamented  Logan. 

Just  before  hostilities  commenced,  in  a  talk  Governor  Harrison  had  with 
Tecumsehj  the  former  expressed  a  wish,  if  war  must  follow,  that  cruelty  to 

Erisoners  should  not  be  allowed  on  either  side.  Tecumseh  assured  him  that 
e  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it ;  and  it  is  believed  he  strictly 
adhered  to  this  resolution.  Indeed,  we  have  one  example,  which  has  never 
been  called  in  question,  and  is  worthy  the  sreat  mind  of  this  chie£  When 
Colonel  Ihfdky  was  cut  ofiT,  and  near  400  of  his  men,  not  fiir  from  Fort  Meigs, 
by  falling  into  an  ambush,  Tecwnseh  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action  when  Uie 
Americans  could  resist  no  longer.  He  exerted  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
massacre  of  the  soldiers,  which  was  then  going  on ;  and  meeting  with  a 
Chippeway  chief  who  would  not  desist  by  persuasion  nor  threats,  he  buried 
his  tomahawk  in  his  head.  X 

It  is  said  that  Tecumseh  had  been  in  almost  every  important  batde  with  the 
Americans,  from  the  destruction  of  General  Hannahs  army  till  his  death  upon 
the  Thames.  He  was  under  the  direction  of  General  Proctor,  in  this  last 
preat  act  of  his  life,  but  was  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  course  of  proceed- 
ings, and  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  against  retreating  before  the  Americaxis 
in  very  pointed  terms.  Perrifs  victory  had  just  given  the  Americans  the 
command  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  immediately  afier,  Prodor  abandoned  Detroit, 
and  marched  his  majesty's  army  up  the  River  Thames,  accompanied  by  .Gen- 
eral Tecumstk,  with  about  1500  warriors.  Harrison  overtook  them  near  the 
Moravian  town,  Oct  5,  1813,  and,  afler  a  bloody  battle  vrith  the  Indiaasi 
routed  and  took  prisoners  nearly  the  whole  British  army;  Prodor  saving 
himself  only  by  night  Ai\er  withstanding  almost  the  whole  force  of  the 
Americans  for  some  time,  Tecumseh  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  arm,  but 
continued  to  fight  with  desperation,  until  a  shot  in  the  head  fi^m  an  unknown 
hand  laid  him  prostrate  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  §  Of  his  warriors  120 
were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Thus  fell  Tecumseh,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  about  five 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  of  a  noble  appearance,  and  a  perfecdy  Efjmmetrical 
form.  ^  His  carriage  was  erect  and  lofly — ^his  motions  quick — ^his  eyes  pen- 
etratinff — his  visage  stern,  with  an  air  of  hauteur  in  his  countenance,  wiiich 
arose  from  an  elevated  pride  of  soul.  It  did  not  leave  him  even  in  death.'' 
He  is  thus  spoken  of  by  one  who  knew  him. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  a  chief  by  the  name  of  Shame  served  as  a 
guide  to  Colonel  JohnsotCs  regiment  He  wforms  us  that  he  knew  Tecumt^ 
well,  and  that  he  once  had  had  his  thigh  iH'oken,  which  not  being  properly 
0et,  caused  a  considerable  ridge  in  it  always  afler.  This  was  publiaood  in  a 
Kentucky  newspaper,  lately,  as  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Indian  killed  by 

*  Schookraji.  t  Infonnation  of  his  son,  W.  J.  Sneliuur.  Esq.  of  Boston. 

t  James,  i.  291— Pfrihw,  SM. 

«  The  story  that  he  fell  in  a  personal  reocoanter  with  Colonel  JMnson,  mnst  no  lonftr  bs 
befieved.  FacU  are  encirely  opposed  to  such  a  cooclosion.  Indeed,  we  caaaol  leant  that 
the  eelonel  ever  claimed  the  homr  of  the  achievement 


*»    4 


beMv«d.    FlMlf  m  mafinky  oppo— d  to  suca  a  conciosioa.    inoawii 
the  calonel  ev«r  ciosmol  the  mar  of  Uie  achaeveiiieat. 
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Colonel  Jtihnstm  was  TtcumKK.  From  the  same  paper  it  would  seem,  that, 
even  on  the  day  of  battle,  it  was  doubted  by  some  whether  the  chief  killed 
were  Teeumsthy  and  that  a  critical  inquest  was  held  over  his  body;  and 
idthough  it  was  decided  to  be  he,  yet  to  the  fact  that  the  colonel  killed  him, 
there  was  a  demur,  even  then.  But,  no  doubt,  many  were  willing  it  should 
so  pass,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  not  much  consequence,  so  long  as  Ttcumseh^ 
their  most  dreaded  enemy,  was  actually  slain ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  so  near  the 
event,  many  felt  a  delicacy  in  dissenting  from  the  report  of  Colonel  Jokn»on*a 
friends ;  but  when  time  had  dispelled  such  jealousy,  those  came  out  frankly 
with  their  opinion,  and  hence  resulted  the  actual  truth  of  the  case. 

That  the  American  soldiers  should  have  dishonored  themselves,  after  their 
victory,  by  outraging  all  decency  by  acts  of  astonishing  ferocity  and  barbarity 
upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the  fallen  chief,  is  grievous  to  mention,  and  cannot 
meet  with  too  severe  condemnation.  Pieces  of  his  skin  were  taken  away  by 
some  of  them  as  mementoes !  *  He  is  said  to  have  borne  a  personal  enmity  to 
General  Harrison^  at  this  time,  for  having  just  before  dpstroyed  his  family. 
The  celebrated  speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  great  ^  Shawanese 
warrior  "  to  General  Prodovj  before  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  is  believed  by 
many  not  to  be  genuine.  It  may  be  seen  in  every  history  of  the  war,  and 
every  periodical  of  that  day,  and  not  a  few  since,  even  to  this.  Therefore  we 
omit  It  here.  The  speecn  of  Logan,  perhaps,  has  not  circulated  wider. 
Another,  in  our  opinion,  more  worthy  the  migh^  mind  of  Tecumsek,  published 
in  a  work  said  to  be  written  by  one  who  heard  it,f  is  now  genersilly  (on  the 
authority  of  a  public  journal  X)  discarded  as  a  fiction. 

Among  the  skirmishes  between  the  belligerents,  before  General  HuU  sur- 
rendered the  north-western  army,  J^cumMi  and  his  Indians  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part 

Maiden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Detroit  River  with  Lake  Erie,  was 
considered  the  Gibraltar  of  Canada,  and  it  was  expected  that  General  HulTs 
first  object  would  be  to  possess  himself  of  it  In  a  movement  that  way, 
Colonel  M^JMivr  came  very  near  being  cut  off  by  a  party  of  Indians  led  bjf 
TtcuvMth,  About  4  miles  from  Maiden,  he  found  a  bridge  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  the  enemy;  and  although  the  bridge  was  earned  by  a  force  under 
Colonel  CaaSy^  in  effecting  whicn,  11  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  yet  it  seems, 
that  in  a  *'  few  days  afterwards "  they  were  in  possession  of  it  again,  and 
again  the  Americans  stood  ready  to  repeat  the  attack.  It  was  in  an  attempt 
to  reconnoitre,  that  Colonel  M^ Arthur  **  advanced  somewhat  too  near  the 
enemy,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  off  from  his  men**)  by  several 
Indians  who  had  nearly  prevented  his  retreat 

Major  Vanhom  was  detached  on  the  4  August  from  Aux  Canards,  with  200 
men,  to  convoy  150  Ohio  militia  and  some  provisions  from  the  River  Raisin. 
In  his  second  day's  march,  near  Brownstown,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  of  70 
Indians  under  Ttcrimaek,  who,  firing  upon  him,  killed  20  men ;  among  whom 
were  Captains  M^CuUach,^  Bostler,  GUerease,**  and  Ubry:  9  more  were 
wounded.    The  rest  made  a  precipitate  retreat 

Major  Vanhom  having  failed  in  his  attempt.  Colonel  MUkr  was  sent  on 
the  8th  of  Aagust,  with  600  men  to  protect  the  same  provisions  and  trans- 
ports. The  next  day,  August  9th,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  the  van- 
guard, commanded  by  Captain  Sndling,  was  fired  upon  by  an  extensive  line 
of  British  and  Indians,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  of  Magnugo,  14  miles 
fi^m  Detroit.  The  main  body  was  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  when  the  attack 
began.  Captain  Snellin^  maintained  his  position  in  a  most  gallant  manner, 
under  a  heavy  fire,  until  the  line  was  formed  and  advanced  to  his  reliefl 
The  force  against  which  the  Americans  were  now  contending  was  made  up 

*  We  have  oAen  beard  it  said,  but  whether  in  truth  we  do  not  aver,  that  there  are  those 
who  still  own  razor  straps  made  of  it. 
t  John  Dunn  Hunter,  |  North  American  Review. 

(Since  governor  of  Michigan,  and  now  secretary  of  war. 
Rrackenridge,  Hist  War,  31. 
In  this  officer's  pocket,  it  is  said,  was  found  a  letter  written  for  his  wife,  giving  an 
account  of  bis  having  killed  an  Indian,  from  whose  bead  he  tore  the  scalp  with  his  teeth. 
**  OUckritt,  commonly  written. 
11  • 
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of  a  body  of  500  Indians  under  Tecumsehy  ffalk^i$i4hMffaUr^  MarpU^  and  tte 
FiDce  famous  Black-hawk,  and  a  considerable  number  of  wiutes  under  M^ior 
Muir,  Thev  were  formed  behind  a  breastwork  of  felled  trees.  When 
Colonel  MiUer  had  brought  bis  men  into  line,  the  enemy  sprang  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  a  fierce  and  apj^ine  atrifii 
ensued.  The  British  and  Indian  force  was  one  third  greater  than  the  Ameri 
ean,  but  nothing  could  withstand  them,  when  led  on  by  such  officers 
MUier  and  SndUng,  and  tlie  ground  was  disputed  inch  by  inch  for  n 
two  miles,  to  the  village  of  Brownstowo.  Here  the  Britii^  took  to  tbeir 
boats,  and  the  Indians  to  the  woods,  and  thus  the  battle  closed.  It  was  owinc 
to  a  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  cavalry,  that  the  British 
escaped  entire  destruction ;  for  Colonel  MUUr  ordered  them  to  rush  upon 
them  and  cut  them  up  when  their  gims  were  unloaded,  and  their  ranks  wer» 
in  confusion,  but  they  would  not,  although  Captain  Skeiling  offered  to  leed 
them  in  person.  In  this  affiiir  the  Indians  and  British  lost  100  killed  and 
200  wounded,  and  the  Aniericans  had  18  killed  and  58  wounded.* 

A  British  writer  upon  tne  late  war,  f  after  having  related  the  battle  of  die 
Thames,  in  which  Teeumsek  fell,  says :  *<  It  seems  extraordinary  that  Geoenl 
Harrison  should  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  his  letter,  the  death  of  a  chie( 
whose  fall  contributed  so  largely  to  break  down  the  Indian  spirit,  and  to  give 
peace  and  security  to  the  whole  north-western  ircMUier  of  the  U.  Stales. 
Teeumsehj  although  he  had  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  left  arm,  was  still 
seeking  the  hottest  of  the  fire,**  when  he  received  the  mortal  wound  in  the 
head,  of  which  he  in  a  few  moments  expired.  The  error,  which  for  some 
time  prevailed,  of  his  being  shot  by  Colonel  JohnBon^  is  copied  into  this  author's 
work.  The  following  descriptions,  though  in  some  respects  erroneous,  ere 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  preserved. 

Tecumseh  was  endowed  ^  with  more  than  the  usual  stxmtness,  possessed  aO 
the  ability  and  perseverance,  of  the  Indian  character.  His  carriage  wae 
dignified ;  his  eye  penetrating ;  his  countenance,  which,  even  in  death,  be» 
trayed  the  indications  of  a  loffy  spirit,  rather  of  the  stmier  easL  Had  be  not 
possessed  a  certain  austerity  of  manners,  he  could  never  have  controlled  the 
wayward  passions  of  those  who  followed  him  to  battle.  He  was  of  a  siknl 
habit ;  but,  when  his  eloquence  became  roused  into  action  by  the  reiterated 
encroachments  of  the  Americans,!  his  strong  intellect  could  supply  him  with 
a  flow  of  oratory,  that  enabled  him,  as  he  governed  in  the  field,  so  to  pre* 
scribe  in  the  council  Those  who  consider  that,  in  all  territorial  questionBi 
die  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  U.  States  are  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  Indian^ 
will  readily  appreciate  die  loss  sustiuned  by  the  latter  in  the  death  of  their 
champion.  The  Indians,  in  general,  are  fuU  as  fond  as  other  savages  of  the 
gaudy  decoration  of  their  persons ;  but  Teeumtek  was  an  exceptioiL  Clotbee 
and  other  valuable  articles  of  spoil  had  often  been  his ;  yet  he  invariably 
wore  a  deerskin  coat  and  pantaloons.  He  had  frequenUy  levied  subsidies  ta 
comparatively,  a  large  amount ;  yet  he  preserved  litde  or  nothing  for  himselC 
It  was  not  wealth,  but  glory,  that  was  TecumMek^t  ruling  passion.  Fatal  day ! 
when  the  *  Christian  people '  first  penetrated  the  forests,  to  teach  the  arts  of 
*  civilization '  to  the  poor  Indian.  Till  then  water  had  been  his  only  beverage^ 
and  himself  and  his  race  possessed  all  the  visor  of  hardy  savagea  Now, 
no  Indian  opens  his  lips  to  the  stream  that  ripples  by  his  wigwam,  while  he 
has  a  rag  or  clothes  on  his  back,  wherewith  to  purchase  rum ;  and  he  and 
his  squaw  and  his  children  wallow  through  the  day,  in  bessdy  drunkenness. 
Instead  of  the  sturdy  warrior,  with  a  head  to  plan,  and  an  arm  to  execute, 
vengeance  upon  the  oppressons  of  his  country,  we  behold  the  punv,  besotted 
wretch,  squatting  on  nis  hams,  ready  to  barter  his  countrjr,  his  cmldreD,  or 
himself,  for  a  few  gulps  of  that  deleterious  compound,  which,  far  more  than 
the  arms  of  the  United  States,  [Great  Britain  and  France,]  is  hastening  to 
extinguish  all  traces  of  his  name  and  character.  jTecufTueA,  nimself,  in  early 
life,  had  been  addicted  to  intemperance ;  but  no  sooner  did  his  judgment 


♦  Bkttektt  o/tht  War,  IfSL  .  t  JumeMf 

I  As  though  die  Eogliw  of  Canada  bad  never  been  gnilty  of  eauoackmead  I 
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dei*/ide  agaioM,  than  his  resolution  enabled  him  to  quit,  so  vile  a  habit 
Beyond  one  or  two  glasaee  of  wine,  he  newr  afterwards  indulged." 

It  was  said  not  to  be  ih)m  good  will  to  the  Americans,  that  he  would  not 
permit  his  warriors  to  exercise  any  cruelty  upon  them,  when  fallen  into  their 
power,  but  from  principle  alone.  When  Detroit  was  taken  by  the  British 
and  Indians,  Tecumseh  was  in  the  action  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  After  the 
surrender,  General  BroA  requested  him  not  to  allow  his  Indians  to  ill-treat 
the  prisoners;  to  which  he  replied,  *^J>/h!  I  darpUt  than  too  mudi  to  mtddU 
wUhthtmJ* 

Some  of  the  English  have  said  that  there  were  few  o£Scers  in  the  U. 
States'  service  so  able  to  command  in  the  field  as  TecumHh.  This  it  will  not 
tts  behove  to  question;  but  it  would  better  have  become  such  speech- 
makers,  if  thejr  had  added,  **  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  warfare."  That  he 
was  a  more  wily  chief  than  Mishikiiuuttoat  may  be  doubted ;  that  either  had 
natural  abilities  inferior  to  those  of  General  fVajfne,  or  General  Brockj  we 
see  no  reason  to  believe.  But  this  is  no  argument  that  they  could  practise 
European  warfare  as  well  as  those  generals.  It  is  obvious,  from  his  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  that  TecwnBeh  must  have  been  better  skilled  in  their 
military  tactics  than  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  countrymen,  whether  predecessors 
or  contemporaries. 

A  military  man,*  as  we  apprehend,  says,  **  He  \T€eum$eh]  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  position,  and  not  only  knew,  but  could  point  out  the  localities  of 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  had  passed."  ^  His  ^ilitv  of  commu- 
nicating the  information  he  had  acquired,  was  thus  displayed  before  a  con- 
course of  spectators.  Previously  to  General  Brod^s  crossing  over  to  Detroit, 
he  asked  TtcumMh  what  sort  of  a  country  he  should  have  to  pass  through  in 
case  of  his  proceeding  farther.  TtevHMthy  taking  a  roll  of  elm-bark,  and  ex- 
tending it  on  the  ground  by  means  of  ibur  stones,  drew  fbrth  his  scalping- 
knife,  and  with  the  point  presently  etched  upon  the  bark  a  plan  of  the  coun- 
try, its  hills,  woods,  rivers,  morasses,  and  roads ;  a  plan  which,  if  not  as  neat, 
was,  for  the  purpose  required,  ftilly  as  intelligible  as  if  Arroinwiik  himself 
had  preparea  it  Pleased  with  this  unexpected  talent  in  TVeumseA,  also  with 
his  having,  by  his  characteristic  boldness,  induced  the  Indians,  not  of  his  im« 
mediate  party,  to  cross  the  Detroit,  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  the  regulars 
and  militia.  General  BrocA,  as  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  publicly  took  off 
his  sash,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  chief.  TtewMtk  received  the 
honor  with  evident  gratification,  but  was,  the  next  day,  seen  without  hie 
sash.  General  Brodt^  fearing  something  had  displeased  the  Indian,  sent  hie 
interpreter  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  soon  returned  with  an  account 
that  TtevmKhy  not  wishing  to  wear  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  when  an 
older,  and,  as  be  said,  abler,  warrior  than  himself  was  present,  had  transferred 
the  sash  to  the  Wyandot  chief  Round^headJ* 

The  place  of  this  renowned  warrior's  birth  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  Kiver,  near  what  is  now  Chillicothe.  His  fether's  name  was  Pukeeeheno, 
which  means,  /  Hf^fiomjfying,  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Kanhawa,  in 
1774.  His  mother's  name  was  Medheeiashe,  which  signifies,  o  twile  layum 
her  eggs  in  the  sand.  She  died  amon^  the  Cherokees.  She  had,  at  one  birtj^ 
three  sons: — EUtkwaUMOy  which  signifies,  a  door  opened,  was  called  the 
Prophet ;  TVctfmseA,  which  is,  a  tiger  crouddngjbr  hie  prey ;  and  KumekakOf  # 
tiger  thaJtfUee  in  the  air,  f 

We  will  here  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  Sliawanee  lai»> 
guage,  in  the  Lor^e  Prayer. 

Coe-Vdn-Oy  tpim^-key  uea-taw-yanrot,  o-toes-sa-yeg  yey-Bey-fho-yan-ae :  Day- 
pde-irtttmrony-fay^iUh  Aa-key,  vea-^ieei'ie^'hay'yon'ae  isst-nock-i-key,  ^^1*^ 
oitia-Jcey-kie  pv-eeu  epimri-key,  MtAi-norkey  oe  noo^ki  coe-ei'kie  la^'wa-il-thin  oe 
yea-wap-a-ki  hic»-toA«i-a ; /nidl^i^uffi^tsa^M  Feo-ss- 

pwk-i4um-a  ma-^M44ouhe-ta  Gmk-i  ma^^iaw^ki  tue'ey-neigCpudt'^in^a  tso- 
mm-ei'loo  wau  po  won-ot'i'they  ya  key4a  toy  ptder-i-tum-any  way  urih*$a  kin 
ioe»-n-eu<-*-toM«iqf  thcaf'pay''we-'way4 
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*  Hf  Ja^ies,  Mt  mpra.  \  Sthoderajt,  X  Carey's  Maieom,  vl.  918,  (fl>r  1789.) 
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In  1826,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Ttcwnsehy  whose  name  is  Puduikn, 
which  signiiies  erouching  or  toatchijing  kU  pnyj  left  the  Ohio  to  settle  beyond 
the  Mississippi.*  This  son,  when  nis  father  was  slain,  was  fighting  by  his 
side.  "  Tlie  prince  regent,"  says  Mr.  JamtSy  "in  1814,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  to  tlie  old,  sent  out  as  a  present  to  the  young  Tecumseh  a  handsomo 
sword  ;  '*  and  then  closes  this  paragraph  with  this  most  savage  lamentation : 
**■  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  Indian  cause  and  country,  fidnt  are  tbe 
prospects  that  Tecumseh  the  son  will  ever  equal,  in  wisdom  or  prowess^ 
Tecumseh  the  father."  f 

ELLSKWATAWA.  Although  we  have  given  some  important  facts  in 
the  life  of  this  impostor,  there  are  some  circumstances  which  claim  to  be 
related.  After  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  received  a  pension 
fi-om  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  resided  in  Canada.  In  ISHU,  he 
was  prevailed  ufion  to  leave  that  country,  and  went,  with  others,  to  settle  be- 
yond tlie  Mississippi.  At  the  same  time  also  went  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Tectunseh. 

Much  lias  been  said  and  written  about  the  Prophet ;  and,  as  is  generaJij 
the  case,  the  accounts  vary,  in  proportion  to  their  multiplicity.  From  a  well- 
written  article  in  a  foreign  periodical^  it  is  said  that,  during  the  first  50  yean 
of  his  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  nothing  except  his  stupiditv  and  intoxica- 
tion. In  his  50th  year,  while  in  the  act  of  lighting  his  pipa,  he  fell  back  in 
his  cabin,  upon  his  bed  ;  and,  continuing  for  some  time  lifeless,  to  all  appear- 
ances, preparations  were  made  for  his  interment ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
tribe  was  assembled,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  and  they  were  in  the  act  of 
removing  him,  that  he  revived.  His  first  words  were,  **  DonH  be  ahrmed,  1 
have  seen  heaven.  Coll  the  nation  together^  that  I  may  tell  them  what  has  meartd 
to  me."  When  they  were  assembled,  he  told  them  that  two  beautiful  young 
men  had  been  sent  from  heaven  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  spoke  thus  to  him : 
— The  Great  Spirit  is  angry  with  you,  and  will  destroy  all  the  red  men :  unleaa 
you  refrain  from  drunkenness,  lymg  and  stealing,  and  turn  yourselves  to  him, 
you  shall  never  enter  the  beautiful  place  which  we  will  Qow  show  you."  He 
was  then  conducted  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  from  whence  he  could  behold 
all  its  beauties,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  After  undergoing  several 
hours*  tantalization,  from  extreme  desire  of  participating  in  its  indescribable 
joys  and  pleasures,  he  was  dismissed.  His  conductors  told  him  to  tell  all 
the  Indians  what  he  had  seen ;  to  repent  of  their  ways,  and  they  would  visit 
him  again.  My  authority  says,  that,  on  the  Propihd^s  visiting  the  neighboring 
nations,  his  mission  had  a  good  effect  on  their  morals,  &c.  But  this  part  of 
his  story,  at  least,  is  at  variance  with'facts ;  for  none  would  hear  to  him,  ex- 
cept the  most  abandoned  yodn^  warriors  of  those  tribes  he  visited,  and  their 
miserable  condition  in  colonlzmg  themselves  upon  the  Wabash,  in  181 1,  is 
well  known.  § 

There  was  an  earthnuake  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Creek  country, 
in  December,  1811.  ||  The  Prophet  visited  the  Creeks  in  the  previous  August, 
and  ^  pronounced  in  the  public  square,  that  shortly  a  lamp  would  appear  in 
the  west,  to  aid  him  in  his  hostile  attack  upon  the  whites,  and,  if  they  would 
not  be  influenced  by  his  persuasion,  the  earth  would  ere  long  tremble  to  its 
centre.  This  circumstance  has  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  minds  of  these 
Indians,  and  would  certainly  have  led  tnem,  generally,  to  have  united  with  the 
northern  coalition,  had  it  not  been  for  the  mterposition  of  travellers."  This 
statement  was  made  by  a  Mr.  FYaneit  M'Henryy  in  the  Georgia  Journal,  to 
contradict  that  ever  any  such  earthquake  did  take  phice,  and  by  which  we 

*  Johnson's  Ind.  Nar.  217.  f  Military  Occurrences,  i.  293. 

1  The  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

\  This  famous  vision  of  the  Prophet  will  compare  in  strangeness  wTth  that  of  HT^posft, 
head  chief  of  the  Delaware  nation,  related  by  Loikeil,  |ii.  114.)  He  lay  to  all  appearanea 
dead  for  three  days.  In  his  swoon,  be  saw  a  man  in  white  robes,  who  exhibited  a  calalogna 
of  the  people's  sins,  and  warned  him  to  repent.  In  1749,  he  was  about  80  years  of  age,  and 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Solomon.  We  have  related  in  Book  llL  an  account  of 
Bwcmdo't  vision ;  and  others  might  be  mentioned. 

J  "The  earthquakes,  which,  in  1811,  almost  destroyed  the  town  of  New  Madrid  of  the 
Mississippi,  were  very  sensibly  felt  <mi  the  upper  portion  of  tbe  Missouri  coonlry,  and  occa- 
sioned much  supentitious  draad  amongst  the  Indiaos."    Long's  ExpeditUm,  L  TrL 
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learn  that  that  part  of  the  sttpervtitioua  world  really  bdiered  that  it  had,  aad 
that  places  had  been  actually  sunk.  The  same  communicant  says,  ^  I  havB 
only  to  state  that  I  ha^e  comfortably  reposed  in  houses  where  newspapers 
have  announced  ever?  disappeanmce  of  earth."  He  states  also^  upon  the 
authority  of  <*a  Mr.  Chadbwyy  an  English  genUemaUf  from  Quebec,"  that, 
^  at  the  age  of  15,  this  Indian  disappeared  &m  his  lelatiYes,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  finally  lost.  That  he  strolled  to  Quebec,  and  from  thence  to 
Montreal,  where,  taken  as  a  pilot  to  Halifax,  he  remained  several  yeais ;  and 
in  this  roace  received  an  education  qualifying  him  to  act  the  part  already 
known."  The  comet  of  1811  was  viewed  by  many,  throughout  the  country, 
88  a  harbinger  of  evil,  and  it  was  upon  tnis  seeming  advantage  that  the 
Propkd  *  seized  to  friffhten  his  red  brethren  into  his  schemes,  f 

He  was  said  to  have  been  killed  on  the  18  November,  1812,  when  the  Missis- 
sinaway  towns  were  destroyed  on  the  Wabash  by  a  detachment  under  Colonel 
CampbtU;  but  this  was  only  a  rumor  of  the  day. 

ROUND-HEAD  was  a  Wyandot,  and  fought  against  the  Americans  in 
the  last  war.  He  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  batUe  at  Frenchtown  upon 
the  River  Raisin.  The  Indian  force  in  this  affiur  was  about  1000.$  General 
fVinthaia'$  quarters  were  at  1  or  200  yards  fh>m  the  main  army  when 
the  fight  commenced,  and,  in  an  endeavor  to  render  it  assistance,  was 
frdlen  upon  by  the  Wyaudols,  and  himself  ahd  attendants  captured. 
Bound-hiad  seized  upon  General  WmehaUr  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  a 
severe  cold  morning,  22  January,  1813,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow. 

^  Our  chief^  in  a  manner  truly  characteristic,  obliged  the  ^neral  to  divest 
himself  of  his  great  coat  and  all  his  uniform.  With  notbmg  but  his  shirt 
to  protect  him  from  the  cold,  Rowndrhtad  conducted  him  to  a  fire,  but  not 
until  he  had  got  on  the  general's  cocked  hat,  uniform  coat,  vest,  &a  It  was 
in  this  condkion,  that  Colonel  Pro€kT  fbimd  him ;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  pemiasion  that  the  stem  warrior  relinquished  his  important  captive  \ 
sad  it  was  with  still  more  reluctance,  that  he  gave  np  the  unifbrm,  in  which 
he  had  so  short  a  time  to  strut  about  and  show  himself  to  his  countrymen.^ 

This  wss  a  most  disastrous  expedition  for  the  Americans :  588  were  cap* 
tured,  according  to  the  British  account,  which  does  not  difier  materially  fnktk 
the  American  ;]|  and  900  killed  in  the  batde,  and  massacred  by  the  Indianif 
immediately  after. 

In  Colonel  Prodm^B  ofiicial  account  of  this  afiSdr,  he  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors.  His  words  are :  **  The 
zeal  and  courage  of  the  Indian  department  were  never  more  conspicuous 
than  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Indian  warriors  fought  with  their  usual 
bravery." 

Colonel  Prodor  has  been  much  censured  for  his  conduct  at  the  River  Rai« 
sin.  It  was  said  that  he  agreed  to  the  terms  asked  for  by  General  WinchtgUr^ 
and  then  paid  no  attention  to  their  observance,  but  rather  countenanced  the 
Indians  in  their  barbarities,  thinking  thereby  to  strike  the  Americans  with 
dread,  that  they  might  be  deterred  m>m  entering  the  service  in  fbture.  But 
the  British  historians  say  that  *<  the  whole  of  the  left  division  surrendered  at 
discretion,"  and  not  **  on  condition  of  their  being  protected  firom  the  savages^ 
being  allowed  to  retain  their  private  property,  and  having  their  side-arms 
returned  to  them,"  as  stated  by  General  nwdMUr:  for,  Mr.  /omef  adds,  **  had 
this  been  the  understanding,  one  may  suppose  that  some  writing  would  bavB 
been  drawn  up ;  but,  indeed.  Gen.  Winektker  was  not  in  a  condition  to  dictate 
terms.    Stripped  to  his  shirt  and  trowBer8,and  suffering  exceedingly  fh>m 

*  Lambert,  who  pablished  three  volames  of  travels  in  America  in  1810,  (London,)  in  speak- 
inr  of  the  ProfhA^  says,  ''  Thus  we  find,  that  prophets  are  not  eoofinra  to  oar  own  happy 
ifwnd :  but  I  oiako  no  doabt,  that  many  of  our  t^alei  coantiymen  and  eoontrywomen,  woo 
are  miming  ailer  Jiiaima  BouihcoU  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  wiU  (if  they 
should  ever  read  this  speech)  turn  np  their  nose  at  the  Indian,  and  quota  a  tsat  from  Revel»> 
tions  to  prove  thai  he  is  z.faUt  prophet/'    Lambertf  i.  396. 

t  Halcyon  Ltuninary,  i.  205,  &c.  New  York,  (June,)  1812. 

1  Perkuas  Late  War,  100.  A  Jdmu,  MBit  OceamatSi, 1 188. 
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the  cold,  the  American  general  was  found  by  Col.  Prt^cfor,  near  to  one  of  the 
Indian  fires,  in  possession  of  the  Wyandot  chief  Round-headJ* 

So,  according  to  the  iudgmeut  of  this  historian,  Colonel  ProeUnr  was  under 
no  obligation  to  keep  his  word,  because  there  was  ^  no  writing  ^  with  his 
name  to  it.  The  historian  that  will  even  set  up  a  defence  ibr  treachery  may 
calculate  with  certainty  upon  the  value  posterity  will  set  upon  his  work. 
We  want  no  other  than  Colonel  Proclor*8  own  account  from  which  to  con- 
demn him  of,  at  least,  great  want  of  humanity.  We  do  not  pretend  that  the 
Americans  were  always  free  from  the  same  charges;  but  we  would  as  soon 
scorn  their  extenuation  as  that  of  their  enemies. 

Round-htad  was  present  with  General  Brock  and  Teeumseh  when  they  took 
possession  of  Detroit,  on  the  15  August,  1812.  When  about  to  cross  the 
river  to  lay  siege  to  Detroit,  Greneral  Brock  presented  Tecum$th  with  his  red 
sash.  This  chief  had  too  much  good  sense  to  wear  it,  well  knowing  it  would 
create  jealousy  among  the  other  chiefs,  who  considered  themselves  equal 
with  him ;  he  therefore  presented  it  to  Round-huuij  as  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Teeumseh. 

Whether  this  chief  were  more  wise  than  Teeumseh,  in  the  last  afihir  in 
which  the  latter  was  engaged,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  it  appeare  highly 
probable  that  the  conduct  of  General  Prodor  was  the  cause  of  his  bein|; 
abandoned  by  most,  if  not  all  the  Wyandots,  previous  to  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.*  As  Round-head  was  their  chief,  to  him  will  be  attributed  the  cause 
of  their  wise  proceeding. 

The  following  letter,  written  after  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  (we  con- 
clude,) is  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

.  "  Hie  Hurons,  and  (he  other  tribes  of  Indians,  assemhled  at  the  Mami  RmidSf 
io  Ae  tnhabHanta  tfihe  River  Raisin, — Friends,  listen !  You  have  always  tM  us 
you  would  give  us  any  assistance  in  your  potcer.  ffe,  therefore,  as  the  enany  is  an* 
proacking  us,  unthin  &  mUes,  call  tqponyou  all  to  rise  up  andcome  here  immetHatay, 
brinfring  your  arms  along  wUhyou,  ^muld  you  fau  at  this  time,  we  will  iwt 
amnder  you  in  future  as  friends,  and  ihe  consequences  may  he  very  unpleasanL 
We  are  weU  convinced  you  have  no  writing  forbidding  you  to  assist  us.  We  art 
your  friends  ai  present 

Rbund-head  ^  his  mark. 

Walk-inrthe-^vater  (^  his  mariLt" 

WALK-IN-THE-WATER  also  signalized  himself  in  these  events.  His 
native  name  is  Myeerah.  He  is  a  Huron,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Wvandots^  and, 
in  1817,  resided  on  a  reservation  in  Michigan,  at  a  village  called  Maguaga, 
near  Brownstown.  Mr.  Broton,  in  his  valuable  Western  Gazetteer,  jumy 
s^les  this  famous  chief  one  of  **  nature's  nobles."  The  unfortunate  General 
Hull  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  principal  **  among  the  vast  number  of  chie6 
who  led  the  hostile  bands  "  of  the  west  when  the  war  of  1812  commenced. 
The  Kaskaskias  Wyandots,  in  1814,  were  nearly  equally  divided  between  a 
chief  called  Tarhe,  which  signifies  the  Crane,  and  Myeerah.  The  former  was 
called  the  ffrand  chief  of  the  nation,  and  resided  at  Sandusky.  He  was  a 
very  venerable  and  intelligent  chief.  In  1812,  Myeerah  told  some  American 
officers  who  were  sent  to  the  Indians  to  secure  their  favor,  that  the  American 
government  was  acting  very  wrong  to  send  an  armv  into  dieir  country,  which 
would  cut  off  their  communication  with  Canada.  iTie  Indians,  he  said,  were 
their  own  masters,  and  would  trade  where  they  pleased ;  that  the  affiur  of  the 
Wabash  was  the  fault  of  General  Harrison  entirely.  He  commanded  the 
Indian  army  with  Round-head  at  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin. 

Ai^r  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  which  also  Walk-in-the-UHXter  was  a  con- 
spicuous commander,  he  went  to  Detroit  to  make  peace,  or  rather  to  ask  it  of 
General  Harrison.  In  crossinff  from  Sandwich  with  a  white  flaff,many  were 
attracted  to  the  shore  to  see  nim,  where  also  were  drawn  up  me  Kentucky 
volunteers.  All  were  struck  with  admiration  at  his  noble  aspect  and  fearless 
- —  . 

*  General  Harriton^s  official  letter,  amonr  Bramuat'i  Official  Doe,  p.  237. 
i  EiigUthBttrbariiUM,\SL 
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carriage,  as  he  aaceDded  the  bank  and  pa^ied  through  the  ranks  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  greatest  fimnnesB  attended  bis  steps,  and  the  most  dignified  nonr 
ehalanc9  was  upon  his  countenance,  notwithstanding  his  condition  was  now 
calculated  to  discover  humiliation  and  deep  depression.  Only  a  few  days 
before,  he  had  fought  hand  to  hand  with  these  same  volunteers,  whose  ranks 
be  now  passed  through. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  death  of  the  heroic  and  truly  great  chief  JM^- 
rah ;  but,  whether  alive  or  dead,  our  veneration  is  the  same.  It  was  saicl  of 
his  contemporary,  Tecumaehj  that  in  the  field  he  was  an  AckUles^  and  in  the 
council  an  JJ^cunemnon.  At  least,  we  think,  as  much  may  in  tniik  be  said  of 
Muetrah,  The  sequel  of  the  life  of  Tcarh/t  will  be  found  in  a  former  chapter, 
where  he  figures  under  the  name  of  King  Crane*  In  1807,  a  treaty  was  made 
at  Detroit  between  the  Chippeways,  Ottowas,  Pottowattomies  and  Wyandots 
and  the  United  States.  Two  chiefs  besides  Myeerah  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
last-named  tribe.  His  name  to  diat  treaty  is  written  Mien,  The  next  year, 
1808,  another  treaty  was  made  at  Brownstown  with  the  same  tribes,  with  the 
addition  of  two  delegates  from  the  Shawanees.  Three  besides  Myeerah 
signed  at  this  time.  He  was  also,  we  believe,  a  party  to  the  treaty  made  at 
Fort  Industry  in  1805,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake. 

Less  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  two  next  chiefs,  of  which  we  shall  say 
something,  than  of  many  others  less  distinguished. 

TEYONINHOKERAWEN  was  a  Mohawk  chie^  who  is  generally  known 
under  the  appellation  of  John  Norton.  ^  This  interesting  Indian,  about  two 
years  ago,  [1804  or  5,]  visited  England,  where  numerous  traits  of  an  amiable 
disposition  and  ^  vi^rous  intellect  produced  the  most  pleasing  impressions 
on  all  who  were  introduced  to  him.  A  proof  of  his  possessing,  in  a 
high  depee,  the  qualities  of  a  good  temper  ana  great  mental  quickness,  occur- 
red at  the  tipper  rooms,  at  Bath,  where  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  country. 
A  young  Englishman,  who  had  been  in  America,  accosted  the  chief  wiUi 
several  abrupt  questions  respecting  his  place  of  abode,  situation,  and  the 
like.  To  these  JVbrlon  returned  answers  at  once  pertinent  and  modest  The 
inquirer,  however,  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  hinted,  in 
almost  plain  terms,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  an  impostor.  Still  the  Amer- 
ican suppressed  his  resentment,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the  gentleman 
that  this  account  of  himself  might  be  depended  upon.  *  Well,  but,' returned 
the  other, '  if  you  really  are  what  you  pretend  to  be,  how  will  you  relish  re- 
turning to  the  savages  of  your  own  country  ? '  *  iSfr,'  replied  Norton,  with  a 
glance  of  intelligence, '  /  shall  not  experience  so  great  a  diange  in  my  society  as 
you  imagine,  for  I  find  there  art  savages  in  this  country  alsoJ  Animated  with 
the  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism,  this  generous  chieflain  was  unweariedly 
occupied,  during  the  intervals  of  his  public  business,  in  acquiring  every 
species  of  useful  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  it  to  his  own 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  his  people ;  and  what  the  friends  to  the  happiness 
of  men  will  hear  with  still  greater  admiration  and  pleasure,  he  was  also  en- 
gaged, nnder  the  auspices  of  Mr.  fVUberforce  and  Mr.  Thornton,  in  the  labori- 
ous employment  of  translating  the  Gospel  of  St  John  into  his  native 
tongue."*  Whether  that  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  be  the 
same  translation,  I  am  not  positive,  but  believe  it  is.  The  following  is  the  3d 
verse  of  Chap.  L  Yorighwagioegon  ne  rode  tveyenbkden,  ok  tsi  nikon  ne  kaghson 
yagh  Qghnahhfften  teycSon  ne  ne  yagh  raonhah  te  hayhdare, 

From  the  London  Monthly  Kepositoiy  it  appears,  that  Norton  was  educated 
^at  one  of  the  American  universities.  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  him 
presented  by  the  i-espectable  Robert  Barclay,  hung  up  in  the  Bath  Agricul- 
tural Socif'ty's  great  room;  for  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  while 
here."  And  the  same  writer  adds : — ^  I  have  a  pamphlet  published  by  him 
while  in  England,  entitled  ^  An  address  to  the  Six  Nations,'  recommending 
the  Gospel  of  St  John,  one  side  in  English,  the  other  in  Mohawk  language, 
in  which  are  discovered  sentences  very  similar  to  the  Welsh ;  for  instance. 


*  Jwwm^t  Stranger  in  America,  278, 4to,  London,  1807. 
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Indian.    0  Niyoh  toghsa  eren  teshiwighe  ne  sagraciane  wahonL 
Welsh.    O  Nhaw  naddug  erom  dy  deviahaid  grice  am  whabanL 
English.    O  God,  take  not  from  us  thy  grace,  because  we  have  erred  fimn 
thy  ways."  • 

Some  of  the  words  which  seem  to  be  corresponding  and  analogous  to  the 
eye,  in  the  two  first  languages,  are  not  so  in  meaning ;  in  fact  Uiere  19  no 
analogy  whatever  between  the  Welsh  and  Indian  languages. 

In  I0O8,  this  chief  was  the  bearer  of  a  long  and  exceedingly  ezoellent  talk 
from  the  Senecas  west  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  Indians  of  the  interior  of  Canada, 
about  100  miles  from  Niagara  Falls.    It  was  from  a  Prophet  named  Sxanta- 

DARIO.f 

We  learn  idso  from  Mr.  Jan$en  that  when  lyyomnhokenwen  was  in  Eng- 
land, he  ^  appeared  to  be  about  45  years  of  age ;  ^tall,  muscular,  and  well  pro- 
gortioned,  possessing  a  fine  and  intelligent  countenance.  His  mother  was  a 
cotch  woman,  and  he  had  spent  two  years  in  Edinburgh,  in  his  youth, 
namely,  from  his  13th  to  his  15th  year,  read  and  spoke  English  and  rrench 
welL  He  was  married  tO)|i  female  of  his  own  tnbe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children.  He  served  in  the  last  war  with  the  English,  as  wiU  presently  be 
related. 

Because  this  chief  spent  a  ftw  years  in  Scotland  when  young,  some  his- 
torians X  have  asserted  that  he  was  not  an  Indian,  but  a  Scotchman ;  and  a 
writer  §  of  a  sketch  of  the  late  Canada  war  says  he  was  related  to  the 
French.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many  of  those 
who  pass  for  Indians  to  have  white  fathers.  We  should  think,  therefbre, 
that,  instead  of  his  mother's  being  a  Scotch  woman,  his  &ther  might  have  been 
a  Frenchman,  and  his  mother  an  Indian. 

Of  JVhfion^s  orTeyontnAoA^mnMn'ff  exploits  in  the  last  war,  there  were  not 
many,  we  presume,  as  there  are  not  many  recorded.  When  Col.  Mwrroy  sor* 
prised  Fort  Niagara,  on  the  19  Dec  181:1,  ^orUm  entered  the  fbrt  with  him, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  400  men.  ||  Fort  Niagara  was  garrisoned  by 
about  300  Americans,  of  whom  but  20  escaped.  AH  who  resisted,  and  some 
who  did  not,  were  run  though  with  the  bayonet  We  only  know  that  AbH^ 
was  present  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  6  June,  1814,  General  Vmee/d  and  Norton^  with  a  considerable 
force,ir  attacked  an  American  camp  ten  miles  from  Burlington  Bay,  at  a  place 
called  Fifty  Mile  Creek.  The  onset  was  made  before  day  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  invaders  seized  upon  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  turned  them 
upon  their  enemies.  The  night  was  veiy  dark,  and  the  confusion  was  veiy 
great  The  American  Generals  ChancBer  and  fFinder,  one  major,  ^ve  cap- 
tains, one  lieutenant,  and  116  men,  were  taken  prisoners.  NevertfielesB  the 
Americans  fought  with  such  resolution  that  the  attacking  parnr  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  advantage,  leaving  150  of  their  number  behind  them.  Tmy, 
however,  carried  off  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  horses. 

LOGAN  was  a  great  Shawanee  chief,  who  was  more  brave  than  fbrtunate. 
He  was  no  connection  of  Logan  of  1774,  but  was  equally  great,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Jeffersfm,  would  have  been  equally  celelatited.  Mortly  after  Gen- 
eral Tumei^s  expedition  to  the  Miami  Rapids,  Captain  JamM  Logan,  as  he 
was  called  by  the  English,  was  sent  by  General  Harrison  m  the  direction  of 
those  rapids,  with  a  snudl  party  of  his  tribe,  to  reconnoitre.  He  met  with  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  near  that  place,  bv  which  he  was  so  closely  pur- 
sued that  his  men  were  obliged  to  break  and  nee  for  safety  in  the  true  Indian 
manner.  Logan,  with  two  of  his  companions,  Captain  Johw  and  Bright- 
horn,  arrived  safe  at  General  Winchester's  camp.  When  he  gave  an  account 
here  of  what  had  happened,  accusere  in  the  army  stood  ready  to  charge  him 
with  treachery,  and  a  design  of  aiding  the  enemy.    He  felt  the  false  charge 

•  Monthlv  ReponUny,  nt.  715,  London,  1809.  t  Jhid.  7D9. 

t  James,  Military  Occurrences,  ii.  16.  (  Mr.  M.  SmUh,  who  lived  then  in  Canada. 

I  Some  American  historians  say,  "British  and  Indians;''  but  Mr.  Jamea  (ii.  16.)  says 
there  was  but  one  "Indian/^  and  he  was  a  Scotchman ! 
T  The  number  of  rank  and  file  was  704,  of  the  Americans  about  9000. 
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with  cutting  severity,  but  without  any  inclination  for  revenge.  On  the  cbn- 
trary,  he  determined  to  prove  by  some  unequivocal  announcement  that  he 
was  not  thus  tobe  taken  as  a  spy. 

Accordingly,  on  23  November,  with  the  two  men  above  named,  he  set  out, 
resolved  either  to  bring  in  a  prisoner  or  a  scalp,  or  to  hazard  his  life  in  the 
attempt  When  he  had  proceeded  down  the  Miami  about  10  miles,  on  the 
north  side,  he  met  with  Captain  EUiotj  (son  of  him  of  infamous  memory,  before 
mentioned  in  this  book  of  our  history,)  accompanied  by  five  Indians.  As 
this  party  was  too  strong  for  hogan  and  his  two  brave  companions,  four  of 
them  being  on  horseback,  he  therefore  determined  to  pass  them,  pretend- 
ing to  be  of  the  British  party,  and  advanced  with  confident  boldness  and  a 
fiiendly  deportment  But  it  imfortunately  happened,  that  the  noted  IPmtie- 
makj  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  the  life  of  Tecumsdk,  and  who  had 
fought  at  the  head  of  the  Pottowattomies  in  the  battie  of  Tippecanoe,  knew 
him  and  denounced  him  as  a  spy.  Logan^  however,  persisted  that  he  was 
the  fi'iend  of  the  British,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Rapids  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  situation  of  the  Americans.  After  conversing  a  while,  he 
proceeded  on  his  wav,  and  Winnemakj  with  his  companions,  turned  and  fol- 
lowed with  him.  frinnetnai  and  his  party  closely  watched  the  others,  and 
when  they  had  proceeded  about  eight  miles,  he  proposed  to  Captain  EUiat  to 
seize  and  tie  them ;  but  he  said  it  was  not  necessary,  for  if  they  attempted  to 
escape  they  could  be  shot  down,  or  easily  run  down  with  their  horses.  Lih 
gan,  overhearing  this,  conMUunicated  it  to  his  companions,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  although  thev  were  five  to  three.  Until  now, 
Logan  had  intended  to  go  on  with  them  till  night,  and  then  escape. 

No  sooner  was  the  resolution  taken  tiian  the  fight  began.  When  they  had 
all  fired  three  rotmds  apiece,  the  advantage  was  in  favor  of  the  three ;  having 
driven  their  adversaries  considerable  distance,  and  cut  them  off  fix>m  their 
horses.  EttiU  and  ffinnemak  had  both  fallen  mortally  wounded,  and  a  youne 
Ottowa  chief  was  killed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fight,  both  hogan  and 
Bright-ham  were  badly  wounded.  As  soon  as  Logan  was  shot,  he  ordered  a 
retreat,  and,  seizing  the  enemies  horses,  they  efiected  it  to  WuuhiuUi's  ctjnap. 
Captain  John  escaped  unhurt,  and  after  taking  the  scalp  of  the  Ottowa  chieC 
followed,  himself^  and  arrived  there  the  next  morning. 

Logan  had  now  indeed  established  his  reputation,  but  he  lost  his  life !  His 
wounds  proved  mortal  two  davs  after.  In  General  Wmchuiet'a  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Harrwm,  he  says,  ''More  nrmness  and  consummate  bravery  have  seldom 
appeared  on  the  military  theatre."  ^  He  was  buried  with  all  the  honors  due  to 
his  rank,  and  with  sorrow  as  sincerely  and  generally  displayed  as  ever  I  wit* 
nessed.**    Thus  wrote  Major  Hardin  to  Governor  Shdhy: — 

**  His  physiognomy  was  formed  on  the  best  model,  and  exhibited  the  strong- 
est marks  of  courage,  intelligence,  good-humor  and  sincerity.  He  had  been 
very  serviceable  to  our  cause,  by  acting  as  a  pilot  and  a  spy.  He  had  gone 
with  Genend  HuU  to  Detroit,  and  with  me  first  Kentucky  troops  who  marched 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne." 

Hlnnemakj  while  in  conversation  with  Logan  before  the  fight,  declared  that 
he  commanded  all  the  Indians  in  that  quarter ;  and  boasted  that  he  had 
caused  the  massacre  of  ffelU  and  those  who  had  surrended  at  the  battie  of 
Chicago,  after  havinc  gone  with  ffeUs^  as  a  firiend,  to  guard  the  garrison  of 
tiiat  place  to  Fort  Wayne. 

In  1786,  General  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  to<^  Logan,  then  a  boy,  prisoner, 
and  kept  him  some  time.  After  sending  him  to  school  till  he  had  acquired 
considerable  education,  he  save  him  his  liberty  and  his  own  name.  He  was 
ever  afterwards  friendly  to  tiie  white&  His  mother  was  own  sister  to  Tecum- 
9eh  and  the  PropheL  He  said  that  in  the  summer  preceding  his  death,  he  had 
talked  a  whole  night  with  Teeumgf^  trying  to  persuade  him  a^nst  fighting 

S[ainst  the  States;  but  Teewrueh  urged  him  as  strongly  to  iom  the  British. 
IS  wifo  (probably  before  she  was  known  to  Lofon)  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Colonel  Hardin^  in  1789,  and  had  remained  in  his  family  until  the  treaty  of 
Greenville.  In  the  anny  Logan  had  formed  an  attachment  to  Miuor  Hardin, 
son-in-law  of  General  iogan,  whom,  before  he  died,  he  requested  to  see  that 
what  was  due  him  for  his  services  should  be  fidthfully  paid  over  to  his  fomiJy.. 
13 
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which  was  done.    His  family  recdded  at  Wapogfaoognata,  iHiieh  wn  cadled 
Logan's  village.* 

BLACK-BIRD  was  a  Pottowattomie  chie^  who  made  himself  notorious  hj 
the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn.  Before  it  was  known  in  the 
western  region  of  the  upper  lakes,  that  war  had  been  declared  by  the  United 
States,  Indian  and  Canadian  forces  were  collected  at  several  points  ready  for 
the  word  to  be  eiven.  That  act  seems  to  have  been  anxiously  looked  fiir  by  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  some  of  their  advisers,  who  seem  to  have  been  mucli 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  of  war  than  those  who  declared  it. 

Mackanaw,  or  as  it  is  generaUy  written,  Michillimakinak,  was  gairiaoned 
at  this  time  with  only  58  effective  men,  and  the  first  news  they  had  of  the 
declaration  of  war  was  the  appearance  of  500  Indians  and  about  the  aaihe 
number  of  Canadians  ready  to  attack  tbeuL  The  fort  was  therefore  somii- 
dered  by  Lieutenant  Hanks,  on  the  17  of  July,  1812. 

When  General  Hull  heseard  of  the  fate  of  Michillimakinak,  he  rightly  judged 
that  Fort  Dearborn,  now  Chicago,  would  be  the  next  object  of  attack.  Ac- 
cordingly be  despatched  orders  to  Captain  Heaidf  then  in  command  there^  to 
evacuate  the  place  with  all  haste.  But  before  this  message  reached  hin% 
Biack'bird,  with  a  host  of  his  warriors,  was  prepared  to  act  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. '  A  large  number  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  who  iuul  pra- 
tended  friendship,  hearing  that  the  place  was  to  be  evacuated,  came  there  to 
receive  what  could  not  be  carried  away. 

On  the  13  July,  Captain  WeU$,  of  Fort  Wayne,  arrived  at  Fort  DeaifaonaL 
with  about  '30  Miamies,  to  escort  Captain  Hudd  to  Detroit  They  marched 
from  the  fort  on  Ae  15  July,  with  a  guard  of  Miamies  in  front,  and  another 
in  the  rear,  under  Captain  ffelU.  They  marched  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  when  they  had  proceeded  about  one  mile,  thev  discovered  Indians  pre> 

Sared  to  attack  them  ftom  behind  the  high  sand*bank  which  bounded  the 
each  of  the  lake.  Captain  Heaid  then  ascended  the  bank  with  his  men,  and 
a  fight  was  immediately  begun  by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  being  vastly 
numerous.  Captain  Hecid  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  contend,  and  imnoediately 
retreated  to  a  small  eminence  in  the  adjacent  prairie,  and  not  being  followed 
by  the  Indians,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot  Meantime  the  Indians 
got  possession  of  all  their  horses  and  baggage. 

The  Indians,  after  a  short  consultation,  made  signs  for  Captain  HeM  to 
advance  and  meet  them.  He  did  so,  and  was  met  by  £ladk-otid,  who^  after 
shaking  hands  with  him,  told  him,  if  he  would  surrender,  the  hves  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  spared.  There  was  no  alternative,  and  afler  all  their  arms 
were  surrendered^  the  narty  was  marched  back  to  the  Indian  encampment^ 
near  the  fort,  and  divided  among  the  different  tribes.  The  next  mornings 
they  burned  the  fort,  and  left  the  place^  taking  the  prisoners  vrith  them. 
Captain  HeaUTs  force  was  54  regulars  and  12  militia.  In  the  fight  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake,  36  of  regulars  and  aU  of  the  militia  were  killed;  besadea 
two  women  and  12  children.  Eleven  women  and  children  were  among  the 
captives.  Captain  fVella  and  many  other  officers  were  killed,  and  Captain 
Heald  and  his  wife  were  both  badly  wounded,  and  were  taken  to  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Joseph's,  where  they  were  taken  into  the  fiunily  of  an  Indian 
trader.  Soon  aner,  Blaek-hird  set  out  with  his  warriora  for  the  capture  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Captain  HbM  hired  a  Frenchman  to  take  him  to  Mich* 
illimakinak.  He  was  afterwards  exchanged.  What  other  successes  this 
chief  had  during  the  war  is  unknown. 

EUtck'hawk,  in  speaking  of  the  capture  and  treatment  of  Captain  Huid 
and  his  men,  says,t  it  was  owing  to  their  not  keeping  their  wwd  with  the  Indiana 
The  night  before  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  whites,  thev  threw  all  the 
powder  they  could  not  carry  with  them  into  the  well,  Which  they  had  prom- 
ised to  give  them. 

The  next  chief  we  introduce  chiefiy  to  illustrate  a  moat  eztraoidinaiy  mods 
of  doing  penance  among  the  nations  of  the  west 


*  Taken  prindpafly  from  NUet^$  RegUter,  and  JkamaWt  NamUbm, 
t  lo  fail  Ufc,  written  by  faimielf,  p.  & 
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WAWNAHTON,*  a  bold  and  fearless  chief,  of  the  tribe  of  Tankton^f 
(whose  name,  translated,  is  **he  who  charges  the  tiumif^)  was  considerably 
noted  in  the  last  war  with  Canada.  *'  He  had,**  says  my  author,  **•  killed  seven 
enemies  in  battle  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  seven  war-eagle  plumes  in  his 
hair  testified,  and  received  nine  wounds,  as  was  shown  by  an  equal  number 
of  litde  stickjB  arranged  in  his  coal-black  hair,  and  painted  in  a  manner  that 
told  an  Indian  eye  whether  they  were  inflicted  by  a  oullet,  knife  or  tomahawk| 
and  by  whono.  At  the  attack  on  Fort  Sandusky,  in  the  late  war,  be  received 
a  bullet  and  three  buck  shot  in  ^his  breast,  which  glanced  on  the  bone,  and 
passing  round  under  the  skin,  came  out  at  his  back."  This,  and  other  ex- 
traordmary  escapes,  he  made  use  o^  like  the  famous  Tugpaquin^  two  ages 
before,  to  render  himself  of  greater  importance  among  his  nation.  At  Uuf 
time  he  was  supposed  to  be  about  30  years  of  age,  of  a  noble  and  elegant 
appearance,  and  is  still  believed  to  be  hving.  | 

Major  Lonff$  company  considered  Wawnahion  a  very  interesting  man. 
whose  acquamtance  they  cultivated  with  success  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Traverse.  They  describe  him  as  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  pos- 
sessing a  countenance  that  would  be  considered  handsome  in  any  country* 
He  prepared  a  feast  for  the  party,  as  soon  as  he  knew  they  were  coining  to 
his  villaae.  *^  When  speaking  of  the  Dacotas,  we  purposely  postponed  men- 
tioning tne  finequent  vows  wnich  they  make,  and  their  strict  adherence  to 
tiiem,  because  one  of  the  best  evidences  which  we  have  collected  on  this 

G>int  connects  itself  with  the  character  of  fFanoianf  and  may  give  a  favora- 
e  idea  of  his  extreme  fortitude  in  enduring  pain.  In  the  summer  of  1822» 
he  undertook  a  journey,  from  which,  apprehending  much  danger  on  the  part 
of  the  Chippewas,  he  inade  a  vow  to  the  sun,  that,  if  he  returned  safe,  he 
would  abstain  firom  all  food  or  drink  for  the  space  of  four  successive  days 
and  nights,  and  that  he  would  distribute  among  his  people  all  the  property 
which  ne  possessed,  including  all  his  lodges,  horses,  dogs,  &.c  On  his  returoi 
which  happened  without  accident,  he  celebrated  the  dance  of  the  sun :  this 
consisted  in  making  three  cuts  through  his  skin,  one  on  his  breast,  ana  on^ 
on  each  of  his  arms.  The  skin  was  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  loop,  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  rope  to  pass  between  the  flesh  and  the  strip  of  skin  which  .was  Uiua 
iivided  fitim  the  body.  The  ropes  being  passed  throu^  their  ends  were 
secured  to  a  tall  vertical  pole,  planted  at  about  40  yards  m)m  his  lodee.  He 
then  began  to  dance  round  this  pole,  at  the  commencement  of  this  last,  fre- 
quently swinging  himself  in  the  air,  so  as  to  be  supported  merely  by  the  cords 
which  were  secured  to  the  strips  of  skin  separated  from  his  arms  and  breast 
He  continued  this  exercise  with  few  intermissions  during  the  whole  of  his 
Ast,  until  ibe  fourth  day  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M,  when  the  strip  of  skin  from 
his  breast  gave  way ;  notwithstanding  which  he  interrupted  not  the  dancop 
although  supported  merely  by  his  arms.  At  noon  the  strip  from  his  left  arm 
anappOT  oflT:  nis  uncle  then  thought  that  he  had  suffered  enough,"  and  with  hi;i 
losife  cut  the  last  loop  of  skin,  ami  fVanoUm  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  where  he 
lay  the  rest  of  the  day,  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  Alter  this  he 
gave  away  all  his  property,  and  with  his  two  squaws  deserted  his  lodge.  To 
auch  monstrous  follies  does  superstition  drive  her  votaries ! 

In  Tanner's  Narrative,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  an  expedition  of 
an  uncle  of  ffawnahUm^  at  the  head  of  200  Sioux,  against  the  Ojibbe  was.  fVauh 
nakhn  was  himself  of  the  party,  but  he  had  not  then  become  so  distinguished 
as  he  was  afterwards.  They  fell  upon  a  small  band  of  Crees  and  Assinne- 
boins,  and  after  a  fight  of  near  a  whole  day,  killed  all  the  Ojibbe  was  but  one» 
the  Ltttfe-clam,  two  women  and  one  child,  about  20  in  number.  This  hap- 
pened not  fiur  from  Pembina.  §  In  1822,  he  very  much  alarmed, that  post,  b^ 
murdering  some  Assinneboins  in  its  neighborhood.  || 

fiLACR-THUNDER,  or  Maekkatananamakee,  was  styled  the  celebrated 
patriarch  of  the  Fox  tribe.    He  made  himself  remembered  by  many  fi*om  an 

*  WanotcMj  in  Long's  Fxpe ).  to  St.  Peten,  i.  448. 
t  Yanktoan,  {Long,  ib.  4<A)  which  signtfiM  dtMcended  from  the  fern  leavet, 
i  Facta  published  by  IV.  J,  SneUing,  Esq.    It  w    said  by  Keating,  in  Lang't  Ezped.  L 
4^,  that  be  was  about  18  vr art  of  ace.    Thii  waa  io  1823. 
(  Ttumer't  Nanative,  198.  |  TFeH'f  Bsd  Biver  Colooy,  81 
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excellent  speech  which  be  made  to  the  American  commiaaionere,  who  bad 
assembled  many  chiefs  at  a  place  called  the  Poita^,  July,  1815,  to  bold  a 
talk  with  them  upon  the  state  of  their  afiairs ;  particularly  as  it  was  believed 
by  the  Americans  that  the  Indians  meditated  hostilitieB.  An  American  com- 
missioner opened  the  talk,  and  unbecomingly  accused  the  Indians  of  breach 
of  former  treaties.  The  first  chief  that  answered,  spoke  with  a  tremulous 
voice,  and  evidently  betrayed  guilt,  or  perhaps  fear.  Not  so  with  the  upright 
chief  Black-thundar.  He  felt  equally  mdignant  at  the  charge  of  the  white 
man,  and  the  unmanly  cringing  of  the  chief  who  had  just  spoken.  He 
began: — 

**  My  father,  restrain  your  feelings,  and  hear  calmly  vrhai  I  shall  say.     I 
shall  say  it  plainly.    I  shall  not  speak  with  fear  and  tremblinff.    I  have  never 
iniured  you,  and  mnocence  can  feel  no  fear.    I  turn  to  you  ul,  red-skins  end 
white-skins— where  is  the  man  who  will  appear  as  my  accuser?    Father,  I 
understand  not  clearly  how  things  are  working.    I  have  just  been  set  at 
liberty.    Ant  I  again  to  be  plunged  into  bondage  ?    Frowns  are  all  around 
me  ;  but  I  am  incapable  of  change.    You,  perhaps,  may  be  ignorant  6f  what 
I  tell  you ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  which  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness.    It  is  a 
fact  which  can  easily  be  proved,  that  I  have  been  assailed  in  almost  eveiy 
possible  way  that  pride,  fear,  feeling,  or  interest,  could  touch  me — that  I  have 
been  pushed  to  the  last  to  raise  the  tomahawk  against  you ;  but  all  in  vain.    I 
never  could  be  made  to  feel  that  you  were  my  enemy,    p'this  be  (he  condnei 
of  an  enemy,  I  shaU  never  he  your  fiiend.    You  are  acquainted  with  my  re- 
moval above  Prairie  des  Chiens.*    1  went,  and  formeda  settlement,  and  odled 
my  warriors  around  me.    We  took  counsel,  and  fit>m  that  counsel  we  never 
have  departed.    We  smoked,  and  resolved  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
U.  States.    I  sent  you  the  pipe — ^it  resembled  this — and  I  sent  it  by  the  Mis- 
souri, that  the  hidians  of  the  Mississippi  might  not  know  what  we  were  doing. 
You  received  it    I  then  told  you  that  your  friends  should  be  my  fiiends--- 
that  your  enemies  should  be  my  enemies — and  that  I  only  awaited  your  signal 
to  make  war.    Jf  this  be  the  conduct  of  an  enemy,  I  shall  never  be  yourfiitnid^-^ 
Why  do  I  tell  you  this?    Because  it  is  a  truth,  and  a  melancholy  truth,  that 
the  ffood  things  which  men  do  are  often  buried  in  the  ground,  while  their  evil 
deeds  are  stripped  naked,  and  exposed  to  the  world,  f — ^When  I  came  here,  I 
came  to  you  in  friendship.    I  little  thought  I  should  have  had  to  defend  my- 
selfl    I  liave  no  defence  to  make.    If  I  were  guilty,  I  should  have  come  pre* 
pared ;  but  I  have  ever  held  you  by  the  hand,  and  I  am  come  without  ex- 
cuses. If  I  had  fought  against  you,  I  would  have  told  you  so :  but  I  have  noth- 
mg  now  to  say  here  in  your  councils,  except  to  repeat  what  I  said  before  to 
my  great  &ther,  the  president  of  your  nation.    You  heard  it,  and  no  doubt 
remember  it.    It  was  simply  this.    Mv  lands  can  never  be  surrendered ;  I 
was  cheated,  and  basely  cheated,  in  the  contract;  I  will  not  surrender  my 
country  but  with  my  life.    Again  I  caU  heaven  and  earth  to  witness,  and  I 
smoke  this  pipe  in  evidence  of  my  sincerity.    If  you  are  sincere,  you  will 
receive  it  from  me.    My  only  desire  is,  that  we  should  smoke  it  together— 
that  I  should  grasp  your  sacred  hand,  and  I  claim  for  myself  and  my  tribe 
the  protection  of^your  country.    When  this  pipe  touches  your  lip,  may  it 
operate  as  a  blessing  upon  all  my  Xnhe.-^May  the  smoke  nae  like  a  doud^  and 
carry  away  with  U  auQit  anmosihes  which  have  arisen  between  usJ*  % 

The  issue  of  this  council  was  amicable,  and,  on  the  14  Sept  foUovringi 
Black'thunder  met  commissioners  at  St  Louis,  and  executea  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

ONGPATONGA,  §  or,  as  he  was  usually  called,  Big-eOL  was  chief  of  the 
Mahas,  or  Omawhaws,  whose  residence,  in  1611,  was  upon  tne  Missouri  I  Mr. 


*  The  upper  military  post  upon  the  MiMiMippi,  in  1818. 
t  ''  This  passage  forcibly  reminds  us  of  that  m  Shaketpeare  :"* 

'  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  $ 
The  good  is  often  interred  with  their  bones." 

i  Philadelphia  Lit.  Gazette. 
Ongue-pon-we,  in  Iroquois,  was  "  men  surpassing  all  others."    fKH.  Five  NatUms. 
"  The  (rMahas,  in  number  fSSO,  not  long  ago,  i3>andoned  their  old  village  oo  the  sonlh 
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fBradtmndge  viBitad  his  town  on  the  19  May  of  that  year,  i^  his  Toyaso  up 
that  river.  His  *<  village  is  ntuated  about  three  miles  from  the  river,  ana  con- 
tains about  3000  soulsy  and  is  836  miles  from  its  mouth,***  We  shall  give 
here,  as  an  introduction  to  him,  the  oration  he  made  over  the  grave  Qf  ^B/oflfc- 
htMlo,  a  Sioux  chief  of  the  Teton  tribe,  who  died  on  the  nieht  of  the  K 
Jiuy,  1811,  at  ^  Portage  des  Sioux,"  and  of  whom  Mr.  Bra€kamdge  remarks :  f 
^  llie  Blackrlnffaio  was  the  Sioux  chief  with  whom  we  had  the  conference  at 
the  great  bend ;  and,  from  his  appearance  and  mild  deportment,  I  was  induocid 
to  form  a  high  opinion  of  him.''  After  being  interred  with  honors  of  war, 
Ongpaianga  spoke  to  those  assembled  as  follows: — *^  Do  not  grieve.  Misfor- 
tunes willhappen  to  the  wisest  and  best  men.  Death  will  come,  and  always 
comes  out  of  season.  It  is  the  command  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  all  nations 
and  people  must  obey.  What  is  passed,  and  cannot  be  prevented,  should  not 
be  grieved  for.  Be  not  discouraged  or  displeased  then,  that  in  visitins  your 
fiither  t  here,  [the  American  commissioner,]  you  have  lost  your  chie£  A  mis- 
fortune of  this  kind  may  never  again  befall  you,  but  this  would  have  attended 
you  perhaps  at  your  own  village.  Five  times  have  I  visited  this  land*  and 
never  returned  with  sorrow  or  pain.  Misfortunes  do  not  flourish  particularly 
in  our  path.  They  grow  every  where.  What  a  misfortune  for  me,  tliat  I 
could  not  have  died  this  day,  instead  of  the  chief  that  lies  before  us.  The 
trifling  loss  my  nation  would  have  sustauied  in  my  death,  would  have  been 
doubly  paid  for  by  the  honors  of  my  burial.  Tliey  would  hvve  wiped  off 
every  thing  like  regret  .Instead  of  being  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  my 
warriors  would  have  felt  the  sunshine  of  joy  In  their  hearts.  To  me  it  would 
have  been  a  most  glorious  occurrence.  Hereafter,  when  I  die  at  home,  instead 
of  a  noble  grave  and  a  grand  procession,  the  rplling  music  and  the  thundering 
cannon,  with  «  flag  waving  at  my  head,  I  shall  be  wrapped  in  a  robe,  (an  omL 
robe  perhaps,)  and  hoisted  on  a  slender  scaftbld  to  the  whistling  wind8^§  -soon 
to  be  blown  down  to  the  earth ;  ||  my  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves,  and 
my  bones  futtled  on  the  plain  by  the  wild  beasts.  Chief  of  ^le  soldiers.  Tad- 
dressing  CoL  jlftUer,J  your  hibors  have  uot  been  in  vain.  Your  attention  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  My  nation  shall  know  the  respect  that  is  paid  over  the 
dead.    When  I  return,  I  will  echo  the  sound  of  your  guns." 

Dr.  Morse  saw  Ongpahnga  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1821,  and  dis- 
coursed with  him  and  JekkaiappOf  chief  of  the  republican  Paunees,  **  on  the 
subject  of  their  civilization,  and  sending  instructors  among  them  for  that 
purpose."  The  doctor  has  printed  the  conversation,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
acknowledge  that,  on  reading  it.  Big-elk  suflers  in  our  esdmation ;  but  his 
age  must  be  his  excuse.  When  be  was  asked  who  made  the  red  and  white 
people,  he  answered,  **  The  same  Being  who  made  the  white  people,  made 
the  red  people ;  hui  the  white  are  better  than  the  redpeopU,^  This  acknowledg- 
ment is  too  degrading,  and  does  not  comport  with  the  general  character  of  the 
American  Indians.  It  is  not,  however,  very  surprising  that  such  an  expression 
should  escape  an  individual  surrounded,  as  was  OngpaJUmgOy  by  magnificence, 
luxury,  and  attention  from  the  greaL 

Big-elk  was  a  party  to  several  treaties  nuide  between  his  nation  and  the 
Unit  d  States,  previous  to  his  visit  to  Washington  in  183L 

PETALESHAROO  was  not  a  chief,  but  sl  brave  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pau- 
nees. (A  breve  is  a  warrior  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  battle,  and  is 
next  in  importance  to  a  chief  1F^  He  was  the  son  of  LekMuif  a  famous  chie^ 
commonly  cailed  the  Km/e-ehyef^  or  Old-knife,  When  Major  Long  and  his 
companv  travelled  across  the  continent,  in  1819  and  ^^  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  PetaUaharoo,    From  several  persons  who  were  in  Lonff» 


•ide  of  the  MiMonri,  and  bow  dwell  on  the  Elk-hora  River,  due  wett  from  their  old  viUege, 
80  miles  west-Borth-west  from  CooBcil  BlufEi."    Morse  $  Indian  Report,  261. 

*  Brackeoridirey  ut  tup.  91.  t  Jour,  up  the  Missouri,  MO. 

t  Governor  Edwards  or  Colonel  JUUUr. 

}  It  is  a  custom  to  expose  the  dead  up<>n  a  scafibld  Bmon|^  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  west 
See  Braekmrid^ff  Jour.,  186. ;  Pik^s  Expedition ;  honf^s  ^, 

I  The  engravmc  at  the  commeocenient  of  Book  11.  illustrates  this  passage. 

I  Lomi^s  Expedition,  i.  366 }  aad  Pr.  Uors^t  Indian  Report,  247. 
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compaDV,  Dr.  Mom  collected  the  particular  of  him  which  he  gives  in  his 
iHDiAN  Report  as  an  anecdote. 

In  the  winter  of  1831,  Pdaluharoo  visited  Washington,  being  one  of  a 
deputation  from  hia  nation  to  the  American  government,  on  a  buainesB 
matter. 

This  hrave  was  of  elegant  form  and  countenance,  and  was  attired,  in  his 
visit  to  Washington,  as  represented  in  the  engraving.  In  1821,  he  was 
about  25  years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  21,  be  was  so  distinguished  by  his 
abilities  and  prowess,  that  he  was  called  the  **braveH  of  ihe  brmfes^*  But  few 
years  previous  to  1821,  it  was  a  custom,  not  only  witn  his  nation,  but  those 
adjacent,  to  torture  and  bum  captives  as  sacrifices  to  the  great  Star.  In  an 
expedition  performed  by  some  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Iteans,  a  female 
was  taken,  who,  on  their  return,  was  doomed  to  suffer  according  to  their 
usages.  She  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  a  vast  crowd  assembled  upon 
the  adjoining  plain  to  wimeas  the  scene.  This  hrave,  unobserved,  had  sta- 
tioned two  fleet  horses  at  a  small  distance,  and  was  seated  among  the  crowd, 
as  a  silent  spectator.  All  were  anxiously  waiting  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
the  first  contact  of  the  flames  with  their  victim ;  when,  to  their  astonishment 
a  hrave  was  seen  rending  asunder  the  cords  which  bound  her,  and,  with  the 
swiftness  of  thought,  bearing  her  in  his  arms  beyond  the  amazed  multitude; 
where  placing  her  upon  one  horse,  and  mounting  himself  upon  the  other, 
he  bore  her  on  safe  to  her  fiiends  and  country.  Ttiis  act  woidd  have  endan- 
gered ihe  life  of  an  ordinary  chief;  but  such  was  his  sway  in  the  tribe,  that 
no  one  presumed  to  censure  the  daring  act 

This  transaction  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  its  perfbrmer  was  as 
much  a  son  of  nature,  and  had  had  no  more  of  the  advanta^  of  educatioa 
than  the  multitude  whom  he  astonished  by  the  humane  act  lust  recorded. 

This  account  being  circulated  at  Washington,  during  the  young  chiefs 
stay  there,  the  young  ladies  of  Miss  Wkii^s  seminary  in  that  place  resolved 
to  give  him  a  demonstration  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  held  him  on 
account  of  his  humane  conduct ;  they  therefore  presented  bun  an  elegant 
silver  medal,  appropriately  inscribed,  accompanied  hy  the  following  short  but 
affectionate  aadress:  ''Brother,  accept  this  token  of  our  esteem— always 
wear  it  for  our  sakes,  and  when  acain  you  have  the  power  to  save  a  poor 
woman  fit>m  death  and  torture,  think  of  this,  and  of  us,  and  flv  to  her 
relief  and  her  rescue."  The  bnw^s  reply  t-^**  7%t9  [taking  hold  of  the 
medal  which  he  had  just  suspended  from  his  neck]  wQlgive  me  mart  earn  Aon 
/  ever  had,  ajnd  I  unU  lisUn  mare  than  I  ever  did  to  wkUe  men.  I  am  ^ad  ttot 
s^  hroUiera  and  tisiers  have  heard  of  ihe  good  ad  I  have  done.  JIftf  hro&en  and 
9uUr8  think  tikat  I  did  U  in  ignoranee,  hut  I  now  know  whai  I  have  done.  I 
did  a  in  xgnaramoe,  and  did  not  know  that  I  did  good;  hut  hy  giving  me  tkii 
medal  I  know  tf." 

Some  time  after  the  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  Itean  woman,  one  of  the 
warriors  of  Leteletha  brought  to  the  nation  a  Spanish  boy,  whom  he  had 
taken.  The  warrior  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  him  to  Venus,  and  the  time 
vras  appointed.  Letdetha  had  a  long  time  endeavored  to  do  away  the  custom, 
and  now  consulted  PetaUiharoo  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  young 
hrave  said,  <<  I  will  rescue'  the  boy,  as  a  warrior  should,  oy  force."  His  father 
¥rBS  unwilling  that  he  should  expose  his  life  a  second  time,  and  used  great 
exertions  to  raise  a  sufiicient  quanti^  of  merchandise  for  the  purchase  of  the 
captive.  All  that  were  able  contributed,  and  a  pile  was  made  of  it  at  the 
lodffe  of  the  Kntfe-ihief,  who  then  summoned  the  warrior  before  him.  When 
he  nad  arrived,  the  chief  commanded  him  to  take  the  merchandise,  and 
deliver  the  boy  to  him.  The  warrior  refused.  Leteleaiha  then  waved  his 
war-club  in  the  air,  bade  the  warrior  obey  or  prepare  for  instant  death. 
**  Strike,"*  mad  Petdediaroo,  **  I  wiU  meet  (he  vengeance  of  hie  JriendM."*  But  the 
prudent  and  excellent  Lddeaha  resolved  to  use  one  more  endeavor  befbrs 
committing  such  an  act  He  tiierefore  increased  the  amount  of  propertv, 
which  had  the  desired  effect  The  boy  watf  surrendered,  and  the  valuable 
eoUection  of  goods  sacrificed  in  his  stead.*    This,  it  is  thought,  will  be  the 


*  Long,  tU  nQira,  95-78. 
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I  Iftst  time  the  inhuman  custom  will  be  attempted  in  the  tribe.    ^  The  origin 

of  this  sanguinary  sacrifice  is  unknown ;  probably  it  existed  previously  to 

t  their  intercourse  with  the  white  traders."  *    They  believed  that  the  success 

I  of  their  enterprises,  and  all  undertakings,  depended  upon  their  faithfully 

adhering  to  the  due  performance  of  these  rites. 

In  his  way  to  Washington,  he  staid  some  days  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Mr.  JVeagU  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  takins  his  portrait,  which  he  performed 
with  wonderful  success.  It  was  copied  ror  Ur.  GodnunCs  Natural  History, 
and  adorns  the  second  volume  of  that  valuable  work. 

METEA,  chief  of  the  Pottowattomies,  is  brought  to  onr  notice  on  account 
of  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  his  countiy.  In 
1821,  he  resided  upon  the  Wabash.  To  numerous  treaties,  from  1814  to 
1821,  we  find  his  name,  and  generally  at  the  head  of  those  of  his  tribe. 
At  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech,  after  Governor  Ccus  had  informed  him  of  the  objects  of  his  mission. 
"My  father, — ^We  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said.  We  shall  now 
retire  to  our  camps  and  consult  upon  it  You  will  hear  nothing  more  from 
as  at  present  [This  is  a  uniform  custom  of  all  the  Indians.  When  the 
council  was  again  convened,  MtUa  continued.]  We  meet  you  here  to-day, 
because  we  had  promised  it,  to  tell  ^ou  our  minds,  and  what  we  have  agreed 
upon  among  ourselves.  You  will  listen  to  us  with  a  good  mind,  and  believe 
what  we  say.  You  know  that  we  first  came  to  this  country,  a  long  time  ago, 
and  when  we  sat  ourselves  down  upon  it,  we  met  with  a  great  many  hard- 
ahips  and  diflSculties.  Our  country  was  then  very  large ;  but  it  has  dwindled 
away  to  a  small  spot,  and  you  wish  to  purchase  that !  This  has  caused  us  to 
reflect  much  upon  what  you  have  told  us ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  brought 
all  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  the  young  men  and  women  and  children  of 
our  tribe,  that  one  part  may  not  do  what  the  others  object  to,  and  that  all 
may  be  witness  of  what  is  going  forward.  You  know  your  children.  Since 
you  first  came  among  them,  they  have  listened  to  your  words  with  an  at- 
tentive ear,  and  have  always  hearkened  to  your  counsels.  Whenever  you 
have  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  us,  whenever  you  have  had  a  favor  to  ask  of 
us,  we  have  always  lent  a  favorable  ear,  and  our  invariable  answer  has  been 
^yes.'  This  you  know!  A  Ions  time  has  passed  since  we  first  came  upon 
our  lands,  and  our  old  people  nave  all  sunk  into  their  graves.  They  had 
sense.  We  are  all  young  and  foolish,  and  do  not  vrish  to  do  any  thing  that 
they  would  not  approve,  were  they  living.  We  are  fearfbl  we  shall  offend 
their  spirits,  if  we  sell  our  lands ;  and  we  are  fearful  we  shall  offend  you,  if 
we  do  no<  sell  them.  This  has  caused  us  great  perplexity  of  thought,  because 
we  have  counselled  among  ourselves,  and  do  not  know  how  we  can  part  with 
the  land.  Our  country  was  given  to  us  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  it  to  us 
to  hunt  upon,  to  make  our  cornfields  upon,  to  live  upon,  and  to  make  down 
our  beds  upon  when  we  die.  And  he  would  never  forgive  us,  should  we 
bareain  it  away.  When  you  first  spoke  to  us  for  lands  at  St  Mary's,  we  said 
we  had  a  little,  and  agreed  to  sell  you  a  piece  of  it;  but  we  told  you  we 
could  spare  no  more.  Now  you  ask  us  again.  You  are  never  satisfied! 
We  have  sold  you  a  great  tract  of  land,  already ;  but  it  is  not  enou^li !  We 
sold  it  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  your  children,  to  farm  and  to  live  upon. 
We  have  now  but  little  left  We  shall  want  it  all  for  ourselves.  We  know 
not  how  long  we  may  live,  and  we  wish  to  have  some  lands  for  our  children 
to  hunt  u|K>n.  You  are  gradually  takine  away  our  hunting-grounds.  Your 
children  are  driving  us  before  them.  We  are  growing  uneasy.  What  lands 
you  have,  you  may  retain  forever ;  but  we  shaJI  sell  no  more.  You  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  speak  in  passion ;  but  my  heart  is  good  Awards  you.  I  speidL 
like  one  of  your  own  children.  I  am  an  Indian,  a  red-skiii.  and  live  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  my  country  is  already  too  small ;  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  bring  up  my  children,  if  I  give  it  all  away.  We  sold  you  a  fine  tract 
of  land  at  St  Mary's.  We  said  to  you  then  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  your 
children,  and  the  last  we  should  sell  :•  and  we  thought  it  would  be  the 
last  you  would  ask  for.    We  have  now  told  you  what  we  had  to  say.    It  ii 

*  Loiig,  «tf  wpra,  S57-8. 
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what  was  determined  on,  in  a  council  among  ourselves';  and  what  I  imwo 
spoken,  is  the  voice  of  my  nation.    On  this  accoimt,  all  our  people  have 
come  here  to  listen  to  me;  but  do  not  think  we  have  a  bad  opinion  oT 
you.    Where  should  we  get  a  bad  opinion  of  you?    We  speai    to  yoa 
with  a  good  heart,  and  the  feehngs  of  a  friend.    You  are  acquainted  writh 
this  piece  of  land — tiie  country  we  live  in.    Shall  we  give  it  up  ?    Take 
notice,  it  is  a  small  piece  of  land,  and  if  we  ^ve  it  away,  what  will  become 
of  us  ?    The  Great  Spirit,  who  has  provided  it  for  our  use,  allows  us  to  keep 
it,  to  bring  up  our  young  men  and  support  our  families.    We  should  incur  htf 
anger,  if  we  bartered  it  away.    If  we  had  more  land,  you  should  get  more ; 
but  our  land  has  been  wasting  away  ever  since  the  white  people  became  our 
neighboi-s,  and  we  have  now  hardly  enough  left  to  cover  the  bones  of  our 
tribe.    You  are  in  the  midst  of  your  red  children.    What  is  due  to  us  in 
monev,  we  wish,  and  will  receive  at  this  place ;  and  we  want  nothing  more. 
We  all  shake  hands  with  vou.    Behold  our  warriors^  our  women,  and  chil- 
dren.   Take  pity  on  us  and  on  our  words." 
Notwithstanding  the  decisive  language  held  by  Mttea  in  this  speech, 


selling  land,  vet  his  name  is  to  the  treaty  of  sale.    And  in  another  speech  of 
If  ' 


about  equal  length,  delivered  shortly  aftef,  upon  the  same  subject,  the 
determination  is  manifest  throughout 

At  this  time  he  appeared  to  be  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  nofale 
and  di^ified  appearance.  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  eloquent  chief  of 
his  nation.  In  tne  last  war,  he  fought  asainst  the  Americans,  and,  in  the 
attack  on  Fort  Wavne,  was  severely  woun&d ;  on  which  account  he  draws  a 
pension  from  the  British  government* 

At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  of  which  we  have  made  mention, 
several  other  chiefs,  besides  jifefea,  or,  as  his  name  is  sometimes  written, 
MeeUm,  were  veir  prominent,  and  deserve  a  remembrance.  Among  them 
may  be  particularly  named 

KEEWAGOUSHKUM,  a  chief  of  the  first  authority  in  the  Ottowa  nation. 
We  shall  give  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  time,  which  is  considered 
very  valuable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  history  it  contains,  as  for  its  merits 
in  other  respects.  Indian  History  by  an  Indian,  must  be  .the  most  valuaUe 
part  of  any  work  about  them.    KxtwagovMvm  began : — 

**My  father,  listen  to  me!  The  first  white  people  seen  by  us  were  the 
Frencn.  When  they  first  ventured  into  these  lakes,  they  hailed  us  as  children ; 
they  came  with  presents  and  promises  of  peace,  and  we  took  them  by  the 
band.  We  save  them  what  they  wanted,  and  initiated  them  into  our  mode 
of  life,  whicn  they  readily  fell  inta  After  some  time,  during  which  we  had 
become  well  acquabted,  we  embraced  their  fiither,  (the  king  of  France,)  as 
our  fiither.  Shortly  after,  these  people  that  wear  red  coats,  (the  English,) 
came  to  this  country,  and  overthrew  the  French ;  and  they  extended  their 
hand  to  us  in  friendship.  As  soon  as  the  French  were  overthrown,  the  British 
told  us,  *  We  will  clothe  you  in  the  same  manner  the  French  did.  We  will 
supply  you  with  all  you  want,  and  will  purchase  all  your  peltries,  as  they  did.* 
Sure  enough !  after  the  British  took  po»ession  of  the  country,  they  fulfilled 
all  their  promises.  When  they  told  us  we  should  have  any  thing,  we  were 
sure  to  get  it ;  and  we  got  from  them  the  best  goods.' — Some  time  after  the 
British  had  been  in  possession  of  the  country,  it  was  reported  that  another 
peonle,  who  wore  white  clothes,  had  arisen  and  driven  the  British  out  of  the 
lana.  These  people  we  first  met  at  Greenville,  [in  1795,  to  treat  with  General 
Waynt^  and  took  them  by  the  hand. — When  the  Indians  first  met  the  Ameri- 
can chief,  [Waynt^  in  council,  there  were  but  few  Ottowas  present;  but  he 
said  to  them,  *Wnen  I  sit  myself  down  at  Detroit,  you  will  all  see  roe.' 
Shortly  alter,  he  arrived  at  Detroit  Proclamation  was  then  made  for  all  the 
Indians  to  come  in. — ^We  were  told,  [by  the  general,!  <  The  reason  I  do  not 
push  those  British  farther  is,  that  we  may  not  forget  tneir  example  in  givinff 
vou  presents  of  cloth,  arms,  ammunition,  and  whatever  else  you  majr  require? 
,Sure  enough !  The  first  dme,  we  were  clothed  with  |^reat  liberality.  You 
gave  us  stroudSy  guni^  ammunition,  and  many  other  things  we  stood  in  need 

*  Schookrafet  Travsli. 
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oC  and  said,  'This  is  the  way  you  may  always  expect  to  be  used.'  It  was 
also  said,  that  whenever  we  were  in  great  necessity,  you  would  help  us. — 
When  the  Indians  on  the  Maiimee  were  first  about  to  sell  their  lands,  we 
heard  it  with  t>oth  ears,  but  we  never  received  a  dollar. — ^The  Chippewas, 
the  Pottowattomies,  and  the  Ottowas  wert,  originatty,  but  one  nation.  We 
separated  from  each  other  near  Michilimackinac.  We  were  related  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  language  and  interest ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  long  time,  these 
things  have  been  forgotten,  and  both  nations  have  sold  their  lands,  without 
consulting  us.** — **  Our  brothers,  the  Chippewas,  have  also  sold  you  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Saganaw.  People  are  constantly  passing  through  the  country, 
but  we  received  neither  invitation  nor  money.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Pot* 
towattomies,  Ottowas,  and  Chippewas,  who  are  all  one  nation,  should  sell 
their  lands  without  giving  each  other  notice.  Have  we  then  degenerated  so 
much  that  we  can  no  longer  trust  one  another? — Perhaps  the  Pottowattomies 
may  think  I  have  come  here  on  a  begging  journey,  tnat  I  ^vish  to  claim  a 
share  of  lands  to  which  my  people  are  not  entitled.  I  tell  them  it  is  not  so. 
We  have  never  begged,  and  shall  not  now  commence.  When  I  went  to 
Detroit  last  fall.  Governor  Cogs  told  me  to  come  to  this  place,  at  this  time, 
and  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say  in  council  As  we  live  a  great  way  in  the 
woods,  and  never  see  white  people  except  in  the  fall,  when  the  traders  come 
among  us,  we  have  not  so  many  opportunities  to  profit  by  this  intercourse  as 
our  neiffhbors,  and  to  set  what  necessaries  we  require ;  but  we  mtke  out  to 
live  independentlv,  and  trade  upon  our  own  lands.  We  have,  heretoforei 
received  nothing  less  than  justice  €rom  the  Americans,  and  all  we  expect,  m 
the  present  treaty,  is  a  full  proportion  of  the  money  and  gooda" 


by  a  flaw  of  wind  aod  upset  After  making  every  exertion,  he  saw  his  wife 
and  all  his  children,  except  one  son,  perish.  With  his  son  he  reached  the 
shore ;  but,  as  if  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  this  only  surviving  child  hius  since 
been  poisoned  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  treaty." 

The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  relinquishment,  by  the  Ottowas,  Chip- 
peviras,  and  Pottowattomies,  of  a  tract  of  country  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  containing  upwards  of  5,000,000  acres,  ana  for  which 
they  received  of  the  United  States,  in  goods,  35,000  dollars ;  and  several  other 
sums  were  awarded  to  the  separate  tribes,  to  some  yearly  forever,  and  to 
others  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  Some  of  the  chiefs  who  attended  to  the 
treaty  were  opposed  to  this  aeJe,  and  hence  the  reason  that  Keewagotuhkum's 
■on  was  poisoned. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

Black-hawk's  war — Hutorieal  aeeauni  of  the  tribes  engaged  tyi  it — Treaty  between 
thent-^urders  among  the  Sioux  and  dhipvewoM — Red-bird — Taken  for  murder 
— Dies  in  prison-^Tnal  and  execution  of  Inaians — Black-hawk — The  Sacs  murder 
28  MenonUnies — Indians  insulted — Their  country  sold  without  the  consent  of  a  large 
party — This  occasions  the  war — Ordered  to  leave  their  country — General  Gaines 
drives  them  beyond  the  Mississippir^Condude  a  Treaty — Treaty  broken — Sacs  re- 
turn  again  to  their  vUlage — Determine  on  war — CreneroT Atkinson  marches  against 
them — 71!^  retreat  up  Rock  River, 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  some  account  of  such  tribes  of 
Indians  as  will  often  be  mentionea  as  we  proceed.  We  shall,  however,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  such  tribes  as  took  part  m  the  late  war  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  more  especially ;  and  firstly,  of  the  Win- 
nebagos.  This  tribe  inhabit  me  country  upon  the  Ouisconsin,  a  river  that 
rises  between  the  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  which  disemboffues 
itself  into  the  Mississippi,  near  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  N.  W.  territory.  They 
were  fbund  seated  here  when  the  country  was  first  visited  by  whites,  about 
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150  years  ago,  and  here  they  fltill  remain.  In  1820^  they  were  supposed  to 
number  15^  souls,  of  whom  500  were  men,  350  women,  and  700  childresi, 
and  lived  in  ten  towns  or  villages.*  A  body  of  Winnebago  waniors  waa  in 
the  fight  at  Tippecanoe,  under  the  impostor  EUtkufoUnoa.  Sottamakkmufa, 
called  iStone-eaier,  and  ffapamoHgwa,  or  )fiUle4ooii,  were  leaders  of  the  Wm- 
nebago  warriors.  The  latter  was  one  that  opposed  General  Waune  in  1794» 
but  was  reconciled  to  the  Americans  in  1795,  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville. 
He  also  treated  with  General  Harruon,  in  1809,  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  sgsin  at 
Greenville  in  1814 ;  but  he  was  active  in  the  war  of  18152,  and  on  the  JBritisli 
side.  Winnebago  Lake,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  Green  Bay,  iwas 
probably  named  from  this  tribe  of  Indians,  or,  what  is  quite  as  probable,  tbej 
received  their  name  from  the  lake. 

Secondly,  the  Menominies.  This  tribe  inhabits  a  river  bearing  their  namet 
and  is  situated  about  one  degree  north  of  the  Winnebagos,  from  whom  tkej 
are  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains.  They  numbeced  in  1820,  according 
to  some,  about  355  persons,  of  whom  not  more  than  100  were  ^ghxen ;  Isut 
this  estimate  could  apply  only,  it  is  thought,  to  the  most  pc^uloua  tribe. 

Thirdly,  the  Pottowattomies,  or  Pouteouatamia.  This  nation  was  eai^ 
known  to  the  French.  In  the  year  1668,  300  of  them  visited  Father  JMhua, 
at  a  place  which  the  French  called  Chagouamigon,  which  is  an  island  in 
Lake  Superior.  There  was  among  them  at  this  time  an  old  man  100  yeaca 
old,  of  whom  his  nation  reported  wonderful  things ;  amonc  others,  that  lie 
could  so  without  food  20  days,  and  that  he  often  saw  the  Great  Spirit  He 
was  taken  ack  here,  and  di^  in  a  few  days  after.f 

The  country  of  the  Pottowattomies  is  adjacent  to  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Michigan,  in  Indiana  and  Dhnois,  and  in  1620  their  numbers  were  set  down 
at  3400.  At  that  time  the  United  Stales  paid  them  yeariv  5700  dollars.  Qf 
this,  350  dollars  remained  a  permanent  annuity  until  the  late  vrar. 

Fourthly,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  These  are  usuallj^  mentioned  toceSber,  and 
are  now  really  but  one  nation.  They  also  had  the  gospel  taught  uem  about 
1668,  by  the  Jesuits.  They  live  to  the  west  of  the  Pottowattomies,  generaHr 
between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  'Ilie  chief 
of  Che  Sauks,  or  Sacs,  for  at  least  14  years,  has  been  Keokuk.  Of  bim  we 
shall  particularlyspeak  in  due  course.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  suppose^ 
to  amount,  in  1820,  to  about  3000  penons  in  all;  one  fifth  of  whom  may  he 
accounted  warriors. 

Thus  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  histoiy  of 
te  tribes  which  were  engaged  in  the  late  border  war  under  Bladi4imokj  aad 
are,  therefore,  prepared  to  proceed  in  the  narration  of  the  events  of  that  war. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  begin  with  some  events  as  early  as  1893;  at 
which  period  a  chief  of  tbe  Winnebagos,  called  Red-bird^  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. This  year,  the  United  States'  agents  held  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  with  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  Winnebagos,  Chippeways,  Sioux,  &C.,  for  the 
purpose,  among  otlier  things,  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  first- 
named  tribe  and  the  others,  who  were  carrying  on  bloody  wars  among  them- 
selves; the  treaty  stipulated  that  each  tribe  should  confine  itself  to  certain 
boundaries,  which  were  designated ;  and  as  parties  trom  them  all  were  con- 
stantly visiting  the  United  States'  forts,  upon  business,  or  various  other  occa- 
sions, it  was  agreed  that  any  party  should  be  protected  fVom  insult  or  injury 
from  any  other  Indians  while  upon  such  visits.  It  would  not  seem,  however, 
that  the  makers  of  the  treaty  could  have  supposed  that  any  such  agreement 
would  avail  much,  where  deep  hatred  existed  between  any  of  tbe  parties ; 
for  the  very  circumstance  of  protection  being  ofiTered,  would  lead  directly  to 
difficulty,  by  placing  one  party  in  a  situatioli  exactly  to  accommodate  another, 
in  their  peculiar  method  of  surprise ;  nor  could  any  one  have  supposed  that 
any  fear  of  punishment  firom  the  whites  would  have  been  equal  to  the 
gratification  of  revenge.  Yet  the  motives  of  the  whites  were  good,  however 
little  was  effected  by  them. 

As  WBB  expected,  fiiequent  murders  happened  among  the  Indians ;  and  itivas 
^— — ~— .— ^ 

*  Dr.  Mone  rated  them  at  0000.    ind.  Reporif  Ap.  9BL 
t  CkarUooix,  hxA.  de  la  Noav.  France,  i.  995. 
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not  oAeii  that  those  guilty  of  them  could  be  fiiond  or  raoognized.  At  lengthi 
in  the  summer  of  1827,  a  party  of  24  Chippewaa,  on  a  tour  to  Fort  Snellmg^ 
were  surprised  by  a  band  of  Sioujc,  who  killed  and  wounded  eieht  of  them. 
The  commandant  of  Fort  Snelling  captured  four  crf'them,  whom  he  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chippewas,  who  immediately  shot  them,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  commandant  A  Sioux  chie^  named  Red-bjrd,  resented 
the  proceedings  of  the  commandant,  and  resoivod  upon  a  further  retaliation 

Xn  the  Chippewas.  Accordingly,  he  led  a  war  party  against  them  soon 
r,  but  was  defeated;  and  upon  his  retuni  home  from  the  expedition,  his 
neighbors  derided  him,  as  beinjr  no  brave. 

What  were  the  grounds  of  RddrhMB  enmity  in  the  first  place  is  now  un- 
known, nor  is  it  important  to  be  mquired  into  in  our  present  business ;  but 
certain  it  is,  he  had,  or  conceived  that  he  had,  just  cause  for  his  attack  upon 
the  X^hippewas;  his  last  and  unsuccessful  expedition  against  them,  however, 
was  to  revenge  the  execution  of  those  at  Fort  Snelling,  who,  he  had  been 
told,  were  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  fiunily  of  seven  personf^  named 
Methodey  near  Prairie  des  Chiens.  This,  however,  was  not  very  likely  the 
case. 

As  he  could  not  get  reven^  of  the  Chippewas,  Red-bird  resolved  on  seek- 
ing it  among  the  whites,  their  abettors ;  therefore,  with  two  or  three  other 
desperadoes,  like  himself,  of  whom  Blaek-^hauk  was  probably  one,  he  repaired 
to  Prairie  des  Chiens,  where,  on  the  24  July,  1827,  they  killed'  two  persona 
and  wounded  a  third.  We  hear  of  no  plunder  taken,  but  vrith  a  keg  of  whisky, 
which  they  bought  of  a  trader,  they  retired  to  the  mouth  of  Bad-axe  River. 
Six  days  lAer,  Jiilv  30,  with  his  company  augmented,  Red4nrd  waylaid  two 
keel-boats  that  had  been  conveying  commissary  stores  to  Fort  Snelling.  One 
eame  into  the  ambush  in  the  day  time,  and,  after  a  fight  of  four  hours,  es- 
caped with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  It  wna  midnight  before 
the  other  fell  into  the  snare,  and,  owing  to  the  darkness,  escaped  without 
much  injury. 

Notice  has  probably  been  taken  by  Bkuk-hauk,  in  his  narrative,  of  these 
events ;  but  as  he  relates  every  thing  without  any  regard  to  dates,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  some  of  his  incidents  to  their  proper  places  in  history. 

Not  long  after  these  events,  hi  September,  ISSfe",  Cfcneml  Mtingon  marched 
into  the  Winnebago  country,  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  regulars  and  militia,  and 
succeeded  in  making  prisoners  of  Red-bird^  and  six  other  Winnebagos,  who 
were  held  in  confinement  at  Prairie  du  Chien  until  a  trial  could  be  had  on  them. 
On  the  25  October,  1828,  at  a  special  term  of  the  United  States'  Circuit  Court| 
they  were  tried,  all  except  Red-bird^  who  had  died  in  prison.  Waniga  or  the 
Saru,  and  Cldk-hmg^tic,  the  lAtUe-huU^  were  each  tried  on  two  indictments ;  one 
for  the  murder  otRegistre  Gagmer^  as  accomplices  ofRed-bM, in  the  murder 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  On  die  second  indictment,  Cftifc* 
Jumg-aic  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  SoUntum  lApeap ;  and  Waniga  on  the 
same,  as  his  accomplice.  On  the  third  indictment,  Waniga  was  tried  for 
scalping  Louiea  Gc^nkr  with  intent  to  kill.  On  the  first  indictment,  both 
were  brought  in  guilty.  On  the  second,  CMk-hon^^sic  was  brought  in  guiltyi 
and  Waniga  was  acquitted.  On  the  third,  Wamga  was  found  guilty,  and 
Cktk-hong-eie  was  acquitted.  They  wolj^^aentenced  to  be  executed  on  Uie  26 
of  the  following  December. 

The  two  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Meihode  and  family  were  acquit- 
ted by  a  noUe  prosequi  Blaek-hawkf  or  KnararThonsefft-hak,  as  his  name  was 
then  written,  and  Kian&nekahj  the  Youngest  of  ffie  Tkunders,  were  among  the 
prisoners  charged  with  the  attack  on  the  boats  the  preceding  year ;  but  the 
charge  not  being  sustained  fbr  .vrant  of  evidence,  they  were  discharged,  as 
was  also  a  son  ot  Red-bird, 

Thus  it  appears  a  year  had  passed  since  these  Indians  were  captured,  before 
they  were  brought  to  trial.  Such  a  delay  of  justice  was  to  the  friends  of  the 
imprisoned  Indians  ten  times  as  insufierable,  if  possible,  as  any  punishment 
could  have  been,  inflicted  in  any  reasonable  time  after  a  crime  bad  been  com- 
mitted. They  cannot  understand  why,  if  one  be  guilty,  he  should  not 
at  once  be  punished,  as  it  seldom  hq>pens,  vrith  Indians,  that  they  deny  an 
act  when  goHty :  the  most  of  them  scorn  to  doit  Hence,  the  white  peepfe^ 
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keeping  them  imprisoned,  they  think  an  act  of  great  cowardice ;  pre8iiiiiiiig> 
they  dare  not  punish  the  culprit  It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  after  an 
Indian  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  long  time,  and  been  discharfed  for  want  of 
evidence,  although  at  the  time  of  his  capture  there  were  no  doubts  of  his  guilty 
even  upon  his  own  confession,  he  has  been  shot  by  some  skulking  white  bor- 
derer on  his  way  to  his  home.  This,  to  the  fiiends  of  such  Indian,  is  the 
most  abominable  crime ;  and  these  things  had  all  happened  in  niinoia  belbra 
the  end  of  1828. 

BukCK-HAWK,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  captured  and  held  some  time  in  du- 
rance for  attacking  the  boats,  which,  it  seems,  could  not  be  proved  against  faim, 
as  he  was  discharged ;  but  if  there  were  doubts  of  his  guilt  before,  there  can 
be  none  now,  according  to  his  own  confession,  which,  it  would  seem,  he  had 
too  much  crait  to  acknowledge  before  his  trial. 

Matters  continued  in  a  ruffled  state  for  about  three  years,  though  acta  of 
violence  seem  not  often  to  have  occurred.  In  1831,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
on  the  frontiers,  that  the  Indians  intended  to  forbear  no  longer ;  and  it  was 
rightly  judeed  by  General  Mamon,  that  efforts  had  been,  or  were  being  made 
by  some  of  them  to  unite  all  tlie  Indians  from  Rock  River  to  Mexico  in  a  war. 
That  this  was  the  truth  of  the  case  we  will  hear  Bkukrhmok  in  evidence. 
He  says,  ^  Runners  were  sent  to  the  Arkansas,  Red-River  and  Texas— not  on 
the  subject  of  our  lands,  but  a  secret  mission,  which  I  am  not,  at  present,  per- 
mitted to  explain." 

The  difference  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Menominies  and  Siooz^ 
was  one  great  cause  of  the  troubles  previous  to  the  war  of  1832.  The  whites 
used  their  endeavors  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  them,  and  finaUy  e^cted 
it,  although  at  the  very  time  murders  were  committed  by  one  party  upon  the 
other,  while  on  their  way  to  attend  a  treaty  for  their  own  benefit  But  such 
is  their  thirst  for  revenge,  that  they  will  take  it  at  the  hazard  of  themselves 
and  all  their  connections.  BUukrhawk  himself  relates,  that  on  a  certain  time, 
which,  I  believe,  was  in  the  summer  of  1830,  the  chiefs  of  the  Foxes  were 
invited  to  attend  a  treaty  at  Prairie  du  Chieu  for  the  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  Sioux.  Nine  of  the  head  men  of  the  Foxes,  with  one 
,  woman  in  their  company,  set  out  to  attend  the  treaty,  who,  on  their  way,  wero 
met  by  a  company  of  Sioux,  near  the  Ouisconsin,  and  all  of  them,  except  one 
man,  were  killed. 

This  murder  went  unrevenged  until  the  next  year,  when  a  band  of  Sioux 
and  Menominies,  who  were  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  fon  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  were  attacked  by  some  Foxes  from  B/adk-Amofc'f  pi^rty,  and  28  of  them 
were  killed.  The  whites  now  demanded  the  murderers,  but  Black-hawk  said 
they  had  no  right  to  make  such  a  demand,  for  it  was  an  affliir  between  the 
Indian  nations,  over  whom  they  had  no  authority ;  and  besides,  he  said,  when 
the  Menominies  had  murdered  the  Fox  chiefs,  me  year  before,  they  made  no 
such  demand  for  the  murderera^ 

According  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  1830,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  their  country  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Sioux,  Oma- 
hahs,  loways,  Ottoes,  and  several  other  tribes  and  bands,  participated  in  the 
sale ;  but  Alack-hawk  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  Ktokuky  or  the  WaUi^-fax^ 
at  this  time  headed  the  party  of  Sa^^^at  nuide  the  trea^ ;  when  Biack-kindi 
knew  what  was  done,  it  veir  much  agitated  and  displeased  him ;  but  Ktokuk 
had  pleased  the  whites,  and  sold  his  country,  as  the  ill-advised  M^bdosk  had 
done.  The  next  summer,  1831,  Black-luxuk  says,  that  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
Indian  agent  at  Rock  Island,  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  **  talk  of  our  having 
to  leave  my  village.  The  trader  (he  says)  explained  to  me  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  that  had  been  made,  and  said  we  would  be  obliced  to  leave  the  Illinois 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  advised  us  to  select  a  gqpd  place  for  our  villase, 
and  remove  to  it  in  the  spring."  This  trader  was  the  adopted  brother  of  tne 
principal  Fox  chie^  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  leave  his  village  and  build 
another  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  Ktokuk  had  consented  to  ge^ 
and  was  using  all  his  influence  to  induce  others  to  go  with  him. 

A  party  now  besan  to  oivanize  itself  in  opposition  to  that  of  JEeofcuL 
They  called  upon  mBuk-hauk  for  his  opinion  about  it ;  and,  says  the  old  chie( 
<*I  gave  it  fireely — and  after  questioning  ^uba^^rquibHn/t  about  the  sale  of  the 
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lands,  he  asgured  me  that  he  never  had  consented  to  the  sale  of  our  village.' 
I  now  promised  this  party  to  be  their  leader,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
opposition  to  Keokuk,  with  a  Ml  determination  not  to  leave  my  viUage.'' 

The  Sac  village  was  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  Rock  River  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  tribe  had  here  usually  about  700  acres  of  planting  land, 
which  extended  about  two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  MississippL  According 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Indians,  a  village  had  stood  here  about  150  yeam 
The  whole  extent  of  the  Sac  countrv  on  the  Mississippi,  was  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouisconsin  to  the  Portage  des  Sioux,  almost  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Missouri,  in  length  near  700  mUes. 

About  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  some  out- 
rages were  committed  upon  the  Indians  by  the  whites  in  kmd  like  the  follow- 
ing:— One  of  BUidcrhawldB  men  having  found  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  woods,  in 
a  hollow  tree,  took  it  to  his  wigwam.  Some  whites,  havinff  learned  the  cir- 
cmnstance,  repaired  to  the  Ihdian's  wigwam  and  demanaed  the  honey  as 
theirs,  and  he  save  it  up  to  them.  They  not  only  took  the  honey,  but  made 
plunder  of  all  the  skins  he  had  got  during  his  winter's  hunt,  and  carried  them 
off  also.  The  case  of  the  Indian  was  exceeding  hard,  fbr  he  owed  the  skins 
to  his  trader.  Therefore  he  could  not  pay  him,  nor  could  he  get  necessaries 
for  his  fiimily,  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  meet  his  former  contract 

About  this  time  Blade-hawk  met  with  gross  ill  treatment  from  some  whites 
who  met  him  in  the  woods  a-hunting.  They  fell  upon  him,  and  beat  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  lame  for  some  time  aror  it  The  whites  pretended  he 
had  done  d^em  an  injury.  Such  outrages,  added  to  those  of  a  public  nature, 
had  driven  the  Indians  to  desperation,  and  finallv  determined  Blatk-hawk  to 
act  on  the  ofiensive.  But  he  was  sadly  deceived  in  his  real  strength  when 
he  came  to  trial;  for  he  had  been  assured  that  the  Chippewas,  Ottowas, 
Winnebagos  and  Pottowattomies  aU  stood  ready  to  help  and  second  him. 
ATeapope^  who  had  been  among  some  of  them,  was  eitiier  deceived  himself 
or  he  intentionally  deceived  ma  chief  But  the  Prophdj  WabokMdekf  waa 
doubtless  the  greatest  deceiver.  He  sent  word  to  Aackrhauk  that  he  had 
received  wampum  from  the  nations  just  mentioned,  and  he  was  sure  of  their 
cooperation.  Besides  this  strong  encouragement,  it  was  also  told  to  the 
principal  Sac  chiefs,  that  their  British  father  at  Maiden  stood  ready  to  help 
them,  in  case  of  wrong  beinf  ofiered  them  by  the  whites ;  but  this  was, 
without  doubt,  a  stratagem  of  the  Prophet,  or  ^tapopt,  the  bearer  of  the 
intelligence.  The  chiefs  of  the  whites  at  Maiden  and  other  places,  had  been 
visited  by  Black-hawk  or  his  head  men,  and,  on  being  told  their  situation  in 
respect  to  being  obliged  to  leave  their  country,  these  friends  of  the  Indians 
honestiy  told  them  that,  if  they  had  not  sold  their  country,  it  could  not  be 
taken  from  them. 

When  the  old  chie^  Bkuk-hawkj  found  that  Keokvk  had  sold  the  Sac 
village,  with  the  rest  of  their  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
saw  and  conversed  with  him  about  it,  and  Keokuk  was  so  well  convinced  that 
he  had  done  what  he  had  no  right  to  do,  that  he  promised  to  go  to  the  whites^ 
and  use  all  his  endeavors  to  get  it  back  again  by  giving  any  other  part  of  the 
country  for  it:  Black-hawk  said  he  would  eive  up  even  the  UaidrimneB,  if 
they  could  only  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  old  village,  and  the  little  point  of 
land  on  which  were  the  beautiful  cornfields  which  their  wives  had  cultivated^ 
for  vears,  undisturbed,  and  the  adjacent  burying-grounds  of  their  honored  dead. 

With  strong  hopes  that  something  would  l^  effected  for  them,  the  Sacs 
set  out  upon  their  usual  winter's  hunt,  in  the  fall  of  1830,  and  meanwhile 
the  whites  came  on  and  possessed  their  beloved  village !  When  the  Indians 
returned,  thev  saw  families  of  intruders  in  their  own  wiffwams  and  lodges^ 
that  they  had  left  the  fall  previous — ^the  wives  and  children  of  the  poor 
Indians  were  now  upon  the  banks  of  their  own  Mississippi,  but  without  a 
home  or  lodge  to  cover  them !  This  was  insufierable  to  Bladt-hawk — ^where 
is  the  white  man  that  could  endure  Buch  tilings  ?  There  are  none  that  could^ 
even  the  most  servile  slave. 

The  Sacs  were  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  having  re- 
turned from  theur  hunting-grounds  earlier  than  usual,  on  account  of  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  things  in  their  village.    The  ice  had  not  left  the  Mis- 
Id 
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sbsippi ;  but  before  it  was  time  to  plant  com,  the  finn  resolotiOD  of  the  efaieft 
was  taken,  that  their  village  they  would  again  poaseaa.  They  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  their  resolution,  and  went  on  and  took  possession.  The  whites  weiB 
alarmed,  and  doubting  of  their  ability  to  drive  off  the  Indians  tften,  said  thej 
would  Iwe  and  plant  together ;  but  took  care  to  seize  upon  all  the  best  planting 
land.  The  Indians  were  determined  not  to  be  the  first  to  commit  any  hostile  nd, 
and  submitted  to  ^eat  insults;  some  of  tiieir women  being  shamefiiily  beaten 
by  their  white  neighbors  for  the  most  trifling  offence,  to  which  their  new 
situation  had  unavoidably  subjected  them,  and  one  young  man  was  actually 
beaten  to  death,  or  so  that  he  soon  after  died ;  nevertheless,  to  the  ahanae  or 
those  whites  be  it  told,  there  is  no  account  which  has  ever  come  to  me  that 
the  Indians  attempted  to  retaliate. 

Other  evils  were  experienced  while  the  poor  Sacs  endeavored  to  live  with 
the  whites  in  their  own  village.  Ardent  spirits  were  brought  in,  and  used  to 
cheat  the  Indians  out  of  their  personal  property,  their  guns,  and  articles 
with  which  they  bunted. 

In  the  fall  of  1830,  the  Indians  had  been  told  that  they  must  not  come 
4gain  to  tlie  east  side  of  the  river.  Meantime  the  lands  of  the  Sac  village 
had  been  sold,  or  a  part  of  them,  and  all  the  Indiana  were  ordered  to  leavB 
them.  Black-hawk  and  his  band,  however,  would  not  obey,  and  some  of 
them  remained  on  the  unsold  lands,  whild  the  others  were  on  their  hunting 
expeditions.  And  early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  after  having  used  eveiy  means 
for  a  reconciliation,  without  givmg  up  their  village,  the  Sacs  in  a  body  re- 
crossed  the  river  to  their  old  cornfields,  and  in  a  menacing  manner  took 
possession ;  but  if  we  can  believe  BkEck-hawky  he  did  not  mean  to  b9  pro- 
voked into  a  war  by  any  thing  less  than  the  Ufe-blood  of  some  of  his  people; 
which  he  said  the  whites  dare  not  tal^e,  at  least  so  long  as  he  remained  on  the 
government's  land ;  for  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  which  had  caused  these 
troubles,  the  Indians  were  not  obliged  to  leave  the  lands  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained unsold.  But  the  settlers  cried  out  against  the  enaroMments  ^  fht 
hyHans  upon  them,  which  soon  became  so  loud  and  clamorous  that  Governor 
Reynolds  forthwith  taking  the  rtaponaHbHity^  djeclared  the  state  of  Ulinoia  in- 
vaded by  hostile  Indians,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  were 
upon  other  lands  than  those  owned  by  the  Unit^  Statea 

Accordingly,  on  the  28  May,  1831,  Governor  BofliMs  wrote  fromBeUevilley 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  General  Gotnef,  the  military  commander 
of  the  western  department,  that  he  had  received  undoubted  information  that 
the  section  of  the  state  near  Rock  Island  was  at  that  time  invaded  by  a  hos- 
tile band  of  the  Sac  Indians,  headed  by  Bladc-hmok ;  and  that  in  order  to  re- 
pel said  invasion,  and  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  state,  he  had  called  on 
700  of  the  militia  of  the  said  state,  to  be  mounted  and  ready  for  that  service. 
He  therefore,  ^as  executive  of  the  state  of  liUnois,"  respectfully  solicited  his 
cooperation.  General  Goinef  said  in  answer,  the  next  day,  that  be  had  ordered 
six  companies  of  regular  troops  to.  proceed  from  Jefferson  Barracks  the 
day  following.  May  30,  for  the  Sac  vUla^  and  if  necessary  he  would  add 
two  companies  more  from  Priurie  du  Chien.  This  force  he  considered  suf- 
ficient to  put  down  the  ^  hostile  Sacs ; "  but,  he  said,  if  the  Indian  force  had 
been  augmented  by  other  Indians,  then  he  would  correspond  with  his  excel- 
lency by  express,  and  avail  himself  of  his  ofier  of  the  700  mounted  volunteersL 

Governor  Reynolds  had  just  before  (26  May)  written  to  General  Oatk,  the 
superintendent  of  Indian  ankirs  at  St  Louis,  and  among  other  thin|p  said,  he 
had  considered  it  necessary  Co  order  out  troons  ^  to  proUd  the  citizens  "  of 
the  state  ^  near  Rnck  Island  from  mvagion  ana  depredation ; "  but  from  hia 
letter  to  (kanM,  dated  only  two  days  after,  the  state  was  actually  inioadtd. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  in  somethinff  less  than  two  days,  by  thinking  the  mat- 
ter over,  the  governor  had,  in  his  mind,  changed  the  /ear   of  invasion 


inform  vou  of  the  above  call  on  the  militia,  and  that  in  or  about  15  days,  a  suf^ 
ficient  force  will  ampear  before  these  lodians  to  remove  them,  dtad  or  aHo^ 
over  the  west  side  of  the  JiissiasippL''    Whether  his  excellency  did  not 
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mean  to  stop  with  his  Indians  short  of  the  Western  Ocean,  I  oannot  say,  but 
certainly  he  says  nothing  of  leaving  them  any  where  on  lands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi ;  he,  however,  humanely  adds,  **  But  to  save  all  this  disagree- 
able business,  perhaps  a  request  from  you  to  them,  for  them  to  remove  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  wouTd  efibot  the  object  of  procuring  peace  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state."  General  Clark  replied,  two  days  after,  that  every  effiirt 
on  his  part  ^  had  been  made  to  effect  the  removal  from  lUinoifl  of  oU  the  tribes 
who  had  ceded  their  lands." 

Hence  no  alternative  now  remained  but  to  proceed  on  with  an  army  to> 
drive  off  the  Indians,  Accordingly  General  Gaines  proceeded  to  the  countnr 
in  dispute,  and  by  his  prudent  management  succeeded  in  settling  the  difl^ 
culty,  which,  as  matters  immediately  afterwards  turned  out,  seems  to  havo 
amounted  to  but  little ;  and  as  General  Gametes  account  of  his  ezpeditioo 
agrees  very  well  with  what  Black-hawk  has  since  said  about  it,  we  lay  it  befixre 
the  reader.    It  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  Rock  Island,  20  Jime,  1^1. 

**  I  have  visited  the  Rock  River  villages,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  locali- 
ties, and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  disposition  of  the  Indians.  They  confirm  ma 
in  the  opinion  I  had  previously  formed,  that,  whatever  may  be  their  /eding» 
of  hostility,  they  are  resolved  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  their  tomahawks  and 
fire-arms  except  in  self-defence.  But  few  of  their  warriors  were  to  be  seen— 
their  women  and  children,  and  their  old  men  appeared  anxious,  and  at  first 
somewhat  confused,  but  none  attempted  to  run  otL  Having  previously  noti** 
fied  their  chiefe  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  mem,  unless  they 
should  desire  to  infbrm  me  of  their  intenuon  to  moveforikwithf  as  I  had  di- 
rected them,  I  did  not  speak  to  them,  though  within  50  yards  of  many  of 
them.  I  had  with  me  on  board  the  steam-boat  some  artillery,  and  two  o<Mn« 
panies  of  infantry.  Their  village  is  immediatelv  on  Rock  River,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  I  could  fix)m  the  steam-boat  destroy  all  their  bark  houses  (the  only 
kind  of  houses  they  have)  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  force  now  with  me, 
probably  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  But  I  am  resolved  to  abstain  from  firing 
a  shot  without  some  bloodshed,  or  some  manifest  attempt  to  shed  blood,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  I  have  already  induced  nearly  one  third  of  them  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  to  their  own  land.  The  residue,  however,  say,  as  the 
friendly  chiefs  report,  that  they  never  vriU  tnove ;  and  what  is  very  uncommon, 
tiieir  women  urge  their  hostile  husbands  to  fig^t  rather  than  to  move  and  thus 
to  abandon  their  homes.** 

Thus  stood  matters  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Dlinois  militia;  neitheii 
party  wishing  to  do  anv  thing  to  bring  on  hostilities.  On  the  7th  June. 
Black-hai;^  met  General  Gaines  in  ooiincil,  and  plainljr  told  him  he  would 
not  remove,  and  to  let  him  know  he  was  not  afraid  of  his  forces,  went  to  the 
council-house  at  the  head  of  his  band,  armed  and  painted  as  though  they  ex- 

S3Cted  to  be  attacked ;  the  consequence  was,  nothing  was  efiected  thus  far. 
ut  the  general  was  satisfied  that  the  reports  of  other  tribes  having  engaged 
to  assist  them  were  entitled  to  little  credit  That  the  general  well  understood 
the  affairs  of  the  Sacs  at  this  time,  no  doubt  will  be  entertained,  on  comp&r* 
ing  his  account  with  the  statement  of  Black-Hawk  in  his  life.  <*  Several  other 
tribes,'*  observes  the  general,  *'8uch  as  the  Winnebagos,  Pottowattomies,  and 
Kikapoos,  have  been  invited  by  these  Sacs  to  assist  them ;  but  I  cannot  positively 
ascertain  that  more  than  200  have  actually  joined,  and  it  is  very  doubtfiil 
whether  these  will  remain  true  to  their  ofiendmg  allies.** 

As  General  Gaines  found  he  could  not  efiTect  a  compliance  with  his  demands, 
he  concluded  to  wait  for  the  militia,,  who,  on  the  25  June,  promptly  arrived. 
These  the  Indians  thought  it  not  proper  to  oppose,  knowing  wdl  that  border 
militia  would  submit  to  no  restraint  from  their  officers ;  they  therefore  fled 
across  the  Mississippi  to  avoid  being  massacred ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
June  26,  the  army  took  possession  of  the  Sac  village,  without  the  firing  of  a 
gun  on  either  side.  On  the  27th,  Black-kauk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  dift* 
played  to  show  hb  dispositioii  to  have  a  pwley,  which  soon  after  ensued,  and 
this  ended  in  a  treaty. 

In  his  despatch  to  the  secretary  of  war.  General  Gainss  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  ^  these  Indians  were  as  completely  humbled,  as  if  they  had  boeii 
oiiastiBed  in  battle,  and  leas  disposed  to  disturb  tbe-firontier  inhabitantft;" 
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and  that  Governor  Reynoltb  was  of  <be  same  opinion.  But  in  this  they 
hoth  mistaken,  although  when  the  treaty  was  made,  Bkuk-hauk  witbout 
doubt  intended  strictly  to  observe  it ;  yet  he  could  not  foresee  what  would 
happen.  He  had  been  promised  com  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  people,  in- 
stead of  that  which  Uiey  had  been  obliged  to  abandon ;  but  what  they 
received  was  for  from  sufficient,  and  they  began  to  feel  the  encroachment  oT 
famine.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  party  of  Sacs,  as  the  old  chief  says,  went 
over  the  river  to  ileal  comjrom  their  oum  Jidda  !  and  thus  began  a  new  seriea 
of  troubles  which  ended  m  bloodshed. 

Blackrhawkj  with  his  chief  men,  had  signed  the  treaty,  and  it  was  broken 
the  same  year  bv  both  parties.    It  was  dated  on  the  90  June,  1831,  five  days 
after  the  **  flight,"  and  amon|;  the  signers  we  recoj^nize,  besides  Mucata-Mu- 
m-EATAK  (Madt^hatck),  as  his  name  was  then  written,  Pashepaho  (Stabbing- 
ddtf\  WsESHEAT  (Stumofi'headjf  Kakekamah  (MtJA),  and  several  othera. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  that  the  party  from  Btaxk-hanBi^s 
band  killed  the  28  Menomonies,  of  which  we  have  before  given  an  account^ 
and  although  the  whites  considered  it  their  concern,  seem  not  to  have  under- 
taken to  revenge  it  until  the  spring  of  1832;  and  the  probability  is,  they 
would  hardly  then  have  undertaken  it,  had  not  some  of  the  Sacs  intruded 
themselves  again  into  their  old  village,  by  which  a  new  cry  was  raised 
against  them.    Be  this  as  it  may,  General  J^kinaon  set  out  for  the  Upper  Mi»- 
sissippi,  about  the  first  of  April,  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  regiment  of  United 
States  iniantry,  at  whose  approach  Black-hawk  and  his  party  abandoned  their 
camp  on  the  Mississippi,  wnere  Fort  Madison  had  been  built,  and  ascended 
Hock  River.    It  was  in  this  direction  he  expected  to  be  reinforced. by  the 
Pottowattomies,  Winnebagos,  and  Kikapoos,  but  who  in  the  end  declined  the 
hazardous  and  unequal  conflict 

As  Blaek-hawk  moved  leisurely  up  Rock  River,  he  received  several  ex- 
presses fix>m  General  ^Mmaon^  ordering  him  in  a  peremptoiy  manner  to  leave 
the  country ;  but  he  constantly  said  he  would  not,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
the  Prophd^B  village  to  make  com,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  and  the 
whites  might  attack  him  if  they  dared ;  that  they  might  come  on  if  th^ 
chose,  but  they  would  not  find  hun  unprepared ;  yet  he  would  not  begin  with 
tfaenL 

Meanwhile  General  .^K&iiiMm,  not  judging  it  expedient  to  puraue  the  Indians 
up  Rock-River,  made  a  stand  at  Dixon's  Ferry,  and  waited  for  a  r^- 
Ibrcement 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Matnk  qf  Major  Stillman — KiUs  same  of  Black-hawk's  men — Stillman'i  drfeai — 
2b/4  101^  the  fVimubaga§--^mtomonUs  join  the  whitesSeUUtneni  on  nk^mm 
Creek  degtroyed^^CaptivUy  of  two  young  women — Murders — Plum  River  seulo- 
ment  broken  up — Congress  orders  out  troops-^Murdefs  near  Galena— Indians  cut 
off  by  General  Dodg^-Snider'f  defeatSXevenaon^B  defeat—attack  on  the  fart  at 
Buffalo  Grove—On  that  at  AvpU  River^Defeat  of  Major  Dementr-^Municr  af 
Cineinawa  Mound — Ravages  of  the  cholera  among  the  regular  troops — Bottte  tf 
the  Ouiseonsin— Action  totthjihe  steam-boat  Warrunr—BattU  of  the  id  <f  AiguMt^ 
and  end  of  the  war, 

BEr  ORK  the  arrival  of  General  Mdruon  at  Ogee's  or  Dixon's  Ferry,  General 
WkUesides  had  proceeded  there  with  a  considerable  body  of  mounted  men, 
and  a  march  of  discovery  was  resolved  upon.  AccorcQnglyi  about  tho  13th 
of  May,  a  company  of  270  men  proceeded  on  towards  Sycamore  Creek,  under 
Major  StiUman,  Black-hawk  being  apprized  of  the  march  of  this  detacb- 
ment,  sent  out  three  young  warriora  with  a  white  flag  to  meet  them,  and  in- 
vite  them  to  his  camp ;  but  the  whites,  paying  no  regard  to  the  flag,  took  the 
bearera  of  ix  prisoners.  Five  othere  had  been  sent  aft^r  the  first,  to  see  what 
ensued,  and  to  report  what  might  take  place.  Th^se  five  were  discovered 
and  punued  by  a  smail  party  of  the  whites,  and,  Iving  overtaken,  two  of 
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them  were  killed,  and  the  rest  escaped.  It  was  now  near  night,  on  the  14th 
of  May.  The  party  that  had  killed  the  two  Indians  returned  to  the  main 
body,  which,  it  seems,  was  preparing  to  encamp  for  the  night  when  this  cir- 
eumstance  took  place;  all  immediately  mounted  their  horses  and  rushed 
forward  in  confusion.  It  does  not  appear  that  Bhck-^auok  had  any  thoughts 
that  the  whites  would  attack  him,  for  he  had  not  but  about  40  of  his  men 
with  him  at  this  time,  the  others  being  out  upon  a  hunting  excursion ;  but 
when  his  qpies  returned,  and  reported  that  two  of  their  number  had  been 
barbarously  murdered,  the  war-whoop  was  sounded,  and  the  best  prepara- 
tioDB  were  made,  that  the  time  would  allow  to  meet  the  invaders. 

When  they  approached  Sycamore  Creek,  the  whites  proceeded  to  cross  it 
in  the  same  disorderly  manner  they  came  to  it,  although  the  country  was  very 
fiivorable  for  ambushes.  The  Indians  stood  firm,  and  were  doubtless  sure  of 
a  victory,  seeing  the  enemv  pass  the  creek  man  bv  man  as ^ they  arrived; 
and  when  a  sufficient  number  had  crossed,  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them 
with  their  usual  fury  of  attack.  The  whites  say  the  Indians  **  showed  them* 
selves  on  every  quarter,  mounted  and  armed.  They  commenced  the  attack 
with  guns,"  and  continued  it  with  knives  and  tomahaif^ks.  Their  situation 
became  in  a  moment  desperate,  and  Major  SHUrhatij  who  was  in  the  rear, 
learning  the  situation  of  the  advance  colunm,  immediately  ordered  a  retreat, 
but  none  was  effected — ^it  v^as  a  most  disorderiyand  wretched  flight!  scarce 
two  flying  together ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  Bmallness  of  Black-hawk^s  force 
that  any  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape. 

Thus  Blutkrhawk  with  about  40  men  had  put  370  to  flight,  and  dispersed 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  reportea  at  first  by  themselves,  that  60 
or  70  had  been  killed ;  but,  as  it  proved  afterwards,  it  was  their  great  fear  of 
the  Indians,  that  had  driven  them  so  far  from  their  companions,  that  thev 
did  not  all  arrive  at  Dixon's  Ferrv  for  several  days  afier  the  fight,  although 
the  battle-ground  was  only  30  miles  fi^ro  that  place.  They  generally  came 
in,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  nad  crossed  Sycamore  Creek  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th;  and  in  the  end,  aJl  but  13  were  accounted  for,  and  11  of  these  were 
ieund  afterwards  on  the  batde-ground  and  interred.  A  letter  from  that 
country  says,  ''The  dead  that  were  found  were  cut  and  mangled  in  a  most 
shocking  and  indecent  manner ;  their  hearts  cut  out,  heads  olBT,  and  every 
species  of  indignity  practised  upon  their  persons.  One  alone  escaped  this 
treatment :  he  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  nearly  cut  oft^  embraced  by 
the  arms  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  but  yet  had 
strength  enough  remaining  to  tomahawk  the  man  who  had  shot  him,  and 
partly  to  cut  off  his  head,  dying  in  the  very  act — ^his  last  convulsive  struggle 
being  an  embrace  of  his  enemy  even  in  death."  From  EUuk-hawl^B  own 
account,  it  appears  he  lost  but  three  men  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  that 
these  were  killed  who  were  sent  out  to  meet  the  whites  in  their  approach  to 
Sycamore  Creek. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  whites  were  guilty  of  the  first  blood  shed  in  this  war. 

The  afiSiir  of  Sycamore  Creek  caused  a  dire  alarm  to  be  sounded  through- 
out the  western  region.  Biack-hawk^s  40  warriors  were  nianiified  into  1^)0^ 
and  only  the  next  &y  after  StiUman^s  defitot,  Governor  JReynMs  issued  a  proc* 
lamation  calling  on  the  militia  to  assemble  at  Hennepin,  on  Illinois  River,  by 
the  10  of  June,  lo  the  number  of  2000  men ;  which  number,  he  said,  be  **  con- 
sidered necessary  to  suhdue  those  Indians,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  state.** 

Alttiough  the  news  of  Major  Stillman's  disastrr  flew  over  the  country 
among  the  whites  with  great  rapidity,  yet  it  is  mentioned  as  a  circumstance 
well  worthy  of  remark,  tiiat  messengera  from  the  hostile  Sacs,  l)earing  to  the 
Missouri  Indians  the  news  of  their  victory,  arrived  at  the  Des  Moines  Rapids 
34  lyurs  before  the  express  sent  by  Governor  Bemotda  at  the  same  place. 

About  the  time  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  May  was  issued,  calling  fbr 
3000  militia,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  whites  to  secure  or  draw  off  the 
Winnpbngos,  and  prevent  their  joining  the  war  party.  On  the  96  May, 
Mr.  Qraioit,  a  sub-Indian  agent,  held  a  council  at  the  head  of  the  Four  Lakes 
with  a  number  of  the  Winnebago  chiefs,  and  thev  all  signified  their  desire 
of  remaining  at  peace  with  the  white  peqple.  At  this  council,  the  cini^S 
called  the  LUlU-blickf  made  a  speech,  and  among  other  thingi  said. 
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*^  Father,  what  you  have  heard  of  us  is  from  forlced  tongue^  and  what  you 
have  heard  ofManrtaUr  is  ftlse.  Mani'taUT  in  sick;  but  he  has  sent  his  sister 
aud  daughter  here  to  speak  for  him.  Father,  since  I  knew  you,  I  have  al- 
nva^s  heard  your  counsel,  and  did  what  you  told  me.  Mv  father,  the  Great 
^puit,  has  sent  you  both  here.  You  have  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and  yoo 
have  held  it  fast  in  yours.  We  hope,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
iJi  our  women  and  children,  that  you  will  hold  it  fiist,  and  we  will  hold  on  to 
you  so  hard  that  you  cannot  shake  us  ofL  My  father,  I  ask  nothing  but  a 
clear  sky  over  our  heads,  which  have  been  hanging  down  lately,  and  the  sky 
has  been  dark,  and  the  wind  has  been  blowing  contmually,  and  trying  to  blow 
lies  in  our  ears,  but  we  turn  our  ears  from  it ;  but  when  we  look  towards  you, 
the  weather  is  clear,  and  the  wind  does  not  blow.  My  &ther,  our  yomur 
men  do  not  travel  much,  for  they  are  afraid  of  the  Sacs,  and  afraid  they  wiu 
be  taken  for  Sacs  by  thie  troops.  My  father,  we  wish  you  to  give  us  a  paper 
like  the  one  General  JtkinKm  gave  us,  that  we  may  show  it  to  the  whites 
whom  we  meet,  that  thev  may  know  we  are  friends  and  for  peace." 

As  soon  as  the  troubles  besan,  there  were  many  of  the  Menomonies  and 
Sioux,  who,  thirstinr  for  the  blood  of  the  Sacs,  came  and  offered  themselves 
to  the  whites,  to  fight  for  them,  but  their  services  were  refused ;  now  they 
had  had  a  fight,  and  being  beaten,  they  were  glad  to  call  upon  the  Indians 
for  assistance,  and  it  was  granted.  Yet  it  shouJd  not  be  supposed  that  it  vras 
from  any  love  they  bore  towards  the  whites  that  they  were  glad  to  fight  for 
them,  but  from  their  natural  inclination  to  war,  and  to  seek  revenge  for  in- 
juries they  had  received  from  the  Sacs  during  their  former  troubles.  Con- 
sequently several  hundreds  of  them  were  soon  upon  the  march  in  various 
directions  to  surprise  those  belonging  to  the  war  party,  and  others  attached 
themselves  to  the  army. 

Blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  no  one  had  any  right  to  expect  but  that  the 
Indians  would  retaliate  upon  any  whites,  according  to  their  manner,  whether 
m  arms  or  the  cradle.  There  was  a  small  seldement  upon  Indian  Cred^ 
near  its  confluence  with  Fox  River,  about  25  miles  from  tl^e  town  of  Hennephi, 
the  rendezvous  of  the  arm  v.  On  the  20th  *  of  May,  this  settlement  waa 
Alien  upon  by  a  small  band  of  warriors,  Jed  by  a  Pottowattomie,  who,  ailer 
killing  15  persons,  took  considerable  plunder,  and  proceeded  to  Bladt-hauVM 
camp. 

The  Indians  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  attack  upon  this  place,  that  not  long 
before,  a  man  who  lived  there  by  the  name  of  ftott,  had  severely  beaten  the 
Pottowattomie  who  led  the  party  that  committed  the  murder.  Yet  the  family 
of  atoB  man,  if  not  the  man  himself,  had  been  told  by  a  friendly  Indian,  that 
a  party  would  come  and  murder  them,  and  advised  them  to  fly  for  their  livea 
Tney  immediately  did  so,  but  as  vengeance  had  decreed,  they  appear  to  have 
returned  again  very  soon,  as  they  were  there  found  and  murdered,  as  before 
stated.  Two  daughters  of  Mr.  Hall  were  led  away  capdve,  one  about  16^  and 
the  other  about  18  years  of  age ;  two  brothers  of  these  young  women,  who 
vrere  at  work  in  the  field  when  the  massacre  beean,.  made  their  escape  and 
arrived  safe  at  Dixon's  Ferry.  Blaek-hauA  said  the  young  women  would 
have  been  killed  by  the  Pottowattomies  when  they  were  taken,  but  were 
spared  at  the  intercession  of  two  of  his  men,  who  were  with  them.  The 
following  account  was  written  immediately  after  they  were  delivered  from 
captivity,  by  a  peraon  at  Dixon's  Feny,  where  they  were  delivered,  and  m 
probably  correct 

<*  Of  the  Misses  HallSf  whose  case  seems  to  interest  eveiy  body,  (and  who 
are  now  at  Galena,)  it  mav  not  be  unintpresting  to  hear  the  following,  as  the 
best  information  that  could  be  collected  from  me  Indians  who  succeeded  in 
procuring  their  liberation.  After  the  bloodv  scene  of  despatching  such  of  the 
nmily  as  were  about  the  house,  (to  which  they  could  not  avoid  being  eye-wit- 
nesses,) those  young  women  were  each  ploced  on  a  horse,  which  was  led  by 
a  nian — other  men  walked  alongside,  to  guard  and  keep  them  fifom  foiling  on 

♦ 

— ■ — • ■ -  -     -    -    -     _      -      _  J 

*  The  editor  of  the  Amerieon  Anmud  RtgUUr  is  under  a  great  mistake  in  plaemg  thia 
■flair  a  month  earlier.  It  changes  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  \  making  the  Indians  the  fifrt 
nwrderefs,  which  it  act  fiusl. 
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in  difficult  peases. — ^At  night  a  lodge  was  set  apart,  and  blankets  n»read  for 
them,  and  elderly  squaws  made  to  sleep  on  each  side,  by  whom  they  were 
taken  care  of.  Such  food  as  the  Indians  had,  was  offered  to  them ;  but  tbev 
cried  and  wept,  and  were  too  unwell  to  eat  or  be  comforted.  All  of  which 
the  young  women  say  is  true,  and  that  the  Indian  men  offered  no  insult  to 
them.  They  also  confirm  what  is  stated  of  Blatk-hawKa  camp,  as  seen  in 
going  through  a  narrow  passage,  where  their  horses  mired  in  the  mud  i-^ 
more  of  the  camp,  it  is  supposed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  see.  It  seems 
there  was  more  difficulty  in  procuring  the  liberty  of  one  than  the  other:  a 
young  warrior  claimed  her  as  his  prize,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  give  her 
up ;  but  after  using  all  the  arguments  they  were  capable  of,  the  Winuebagos 
say  they  had  to  use  threats,  which,  together  with  an  addition  of  ten  horees  to 
the  offer,  obtained  his  consent  The  young  warrior  cut  from  Miss  HaWs  head 
a  lock  of  her  hair;  which,  by  the  by,  has  no  affinity  to  a  similar  act  amouff 
whites,  but  is  to  be  kept  as  a  trophy  of  his  warlike  exploits.    The  price  paid 

af  the  VVinnebagos  is  stated  to  be  forty  horses,  wampum  and  trinkets, — ^in 
1  to  the  amount  of  2000  dollars." 

Elaek'hawk  was  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Four  Lakes,  at  the  head 
sources  of  Rock  River,  about  60  nules  from  Fort  Winnebago,  and  General 
Mdnaon  was  io  pursuit  of  him ;  but  before  he  reached  his  place  of  retreat,  he 
had  retraced  his  steps,  and  was  next  discovered  on  the  Ouisconsin. 

About  this  time,  a  travelling  preacher  of  the  denomination  called  Dunkards 
was  killed  on  the  road  to  Chicago.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and 
carried  off  as  a  trophy.  He  was  noted  for  his  odd  appearance ;  his  beard 
being  represented  as  near  a  yard  in  length.  He  had  been  informed  that  sus- 
picious Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  family,  at  whose  house  he 
stopped,  retreated  towards  the  settlements  on  receiving  the  information ;  but 
the  Dunkard  preacher  thought  proper  to  abide  in  the  deserted  house  over 
night,  and  was  killed. 

On  the  22  May,  a  paitv  of  spies  having  been  sent  out  by  General  M[m* 
Mm,  with  despatches  for  Fort  Armstrong,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and 
four  of  them  were  killed.  St.  Vrain,  an  Indian  agent,  was  among  the  num- 
ber. They  were  all  scalped,  and  their  scalps  were  carried  to  SUkkrhaMB 
camp.  St,  Vrain  had  been  odious  to  the  Sacs  from  the  part  he  took  concern- 
ing their  removal 

About  this  time,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith  was  murdered  near  the  Blue 
Mounds  on  the  Galena  frontier,  and  Mr.  WinUra,  a  mail  contractor  at  Galena, 
was  killed  near  Dixon's  Ferry.  The  body  of  another  man  was  found  near  the 
same  place,  but  it  was  so  disfigured  that  it  was  not  known. 

On  the  6th  Jtme,  a  smalt  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Plum  River,  30  miles 
from  Galena,  was  attacked,  and  the  people  retreated  to  a  block-house,  which 
they  had  wisely  taken  the  precaution  to  erect  This  the  Indians  tried  to  take 
fbr  about  an  hour,  but  could  not  effect  their  object,  and  drew  off.  The  inhab- 
itants then  went  down  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Galena.  Whether  any  persona 
were  killed,  I  do  not  find. 

By  the  beginning  of  June,  there  were  so  many  troops  spread  over  the  Indian 
eountry,  that  BlaoL-hawk^B  party  found  but  few  opportunities  to  murder  the 
frontier  inhabitants.  And  although  there  were  about  3000  men  in  arms  to 
eombat  500  Indians,  yet  congress  ordered  600  mounted  rangera  to  be  raised 
''for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers." 

On  the  14th  of  June,  ^ve  persons  were  killed  not  far  beloYV  Hamilton's  Fort, 
near  Galena,  a|id  on  the  16tn  one  man  was  killed  within  a  mile  of  the  same 
place.  General  Dodge  being  in  the  neighborhood,  mflrched  with  30  of  his 
mounted  men  immediatelv  in  pursuit.  When  about  three  miles  on  his  way,  he 
discovered  12  Indians,  whom  he  took  to  be  the  party  who  had  conmiitted  the 
murders,  and  he  pursued  them  with  great  spirit  Imniediately  afler  crossing 
East  Pichetoneka  Creek,  the  Indians  buried  themselves  in  a  thick  swamp. 
The  whites  dismounted,  and  afler  securing  their  horses,  and  placing  a  smtul 
guard  to  watch  for  any  that  miffht  attempt  to  escape,  rushed  in  afler  the 
retreating  Indians.  They  presenUy  came  up  with  them,  and  hejgan  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter.    No  resistance  viras  made,  and  every  Indiafi  was  killed 
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or  murdered  in  a  few  nunutee.    Not  satiafied  with  this,  they  tore  off  the 
scalps  of  every  one,  and  bore  them  off  in  triumph. 

On  the  same  day,  Captain  iS^^v^  met  with  and  defeated  a  amall  Indian 
force  near  Kellog's  Grove.  Four  of  the  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed, 
and  one  of  the  whites  was  mortally  wounded.  In  their  return  march,  tbery 
were  attacked  by  an  ambush  and  defeated,  having  three  of  their  men  kiiied 
and  monally  wounded.    The  whites  now  escaped  by  flirht. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  as  Captain  Steveruon  with  a  smiui  force  was  seoutiiig' 
near  where  General  Dodgt  cut  off  the  12  Indiani^  he  was  met  by  a  force  under 
Black-hawk,  and  a  tierce  contest  ensued.  The  whites  fought  well,  but  they 
were  defeated.  At  one  time,  Captain  SUvenaon  was  left  almost  alone  by  his 
part}*,  and  was  severely  wounded;  but  tliey  rallied  ^^^  And  effected  a 
retreat,  with  the  loss  of  three  only  of  their  number.  The  fight  was  does 
and  desperate  for  a  short  time,  in  which  bayonets,  knives  and  tomahawks 
were  chiefly  used. 

All  attempt  was  made  on  the  24  of  June,  bv  a  considerable  body  of  war- 
riors, to  surprise  the  fort  at  Bufi&lo  Grove,  on  Rock  River,  only  about  12  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Dixon's  Ferry.  It  was  guarded  by  150  militia,  who  were 
prepared  to  meet  them,  and  a  considerafaiy  sharp  contest  ensued.  Sixteen 
of  the  Indians  were  killed  before  they  retreated.  But  fow  of  the  whites 
were  wounded.  The  garrison  was  in  great  fear  of  being  cut  ofl^  having  ex- 
pended all  their  ammunidon  before  a  reinforcement  arrived,  which  had  been 
sent  for  whUe  the  attack  was  going  on. 

About  this  time,  as  Biack-kawk  was  approsching  a  small  fort  on  Apf^ 
River,  about  12  miles  from  Galena,  he  foil  in  with  four  men  who  had  been 
sent  express  to  this  place.  They  did  not  discover  the  Indians  until* fired 
upon,  when  they  fled  for  the  fort,  and  the  Indians  pursued  them ;  one  of  the 
men,  a  Mr.  ^elM,  was  wounded  before  reaching  the  fort,  and  aDetfaer  man 
was  killed  in  the  fort,  who  had  raised  his  head  above  'the  pickets  to  make 
discovery.  The  Indians  contented  themselves  by  taking  away  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flour,  and  a  number  of  cattle  and  horses.  They  woidd  doubtleos 
have  burnt  the  fort  and  buildings,  and  killed  all  ^the  people,  but  fiom  foar 
that  tlie  light  of  them  would  be  seen  by  some  large  body  of  white  soldie^^ 
who  might  pursue  and  overtake  them. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  a  pretty  severe  fiffht  took  place  between  a  eomaaay  of* 
spies  under  Major  Dement  and  a  band  of  Indians,  not  for  fiom  KeUiog's 
Grove.  He  had  arrived  there  onlv  the  evening  before,  and  being  informed 
that  an  Indian  trail  was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood,  set  off  immediafe^ 
with  30  mounted  men  to  attack  them.  He  had  not  proceeded  for  before  the 
Indians  appeared,  and  confidently  attacked  him.  Tne  Indian  yell  so  fiight- 
ened  the  horses  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  soon  began  a 
retreat  The  Indians  pursued  them  a  considerable  distance,  and  lost  nine  of 
their  number,  two  of  whom  were  chiefok  Five  of  the  whites  were  killed* 
and  they  lost  about  30  of  their  horsea 

On  the  29th  of  June,  three, men  were  attacked  in  a  field  at  the  Cineinaway 
Mound,  about  10  miles  fi:om  Galena,  and  two  of  them  were  killed.  M^r 
SUvenmm  marched  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers.  On  arriving  at 
the  Mound  he  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  men,  John  Hmmpnn  and  Jamm 
Boxkyj  both  shockingly  mutilated.  The  heart  of  the  former  was  taken  out, 
and  both  were  scalped.  Having  left  a  few  men  to  bmy  the  dead,  Major 
Steoenaon  followed  the  trail  of  the  peity  to  the  Mississippi,  where  he  found 
they  had  stolen  a  canoe  and  effected  their  escape  across  tbs  river. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  prompt  action  of  congress  for  the  relief  ci 
die  IhMitiers.  **  General  SaOt  was  ordered  fiwan  the  sea-board  with  nine  cofift- 
pcnies  of  artillery,  and  their  cannon  were  to  be  drawn  fipom  the  ooast :  nine  com- 
panies of  infiintry  were  ordered  from  the  lakes,  and  two  companies  from 
Aston  Rouge,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Such  viras  the  promptoess  with 
which  these  orders  were  executed,  that  five  out  of  the  six  companies  of 
artillery  ordered  from  Fort  Monroe  in  the  Chesapeake  arrivod  rin  18  days  at 
OhicHgo,  1800  miles  distant  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Unfornmate^ 
this  detachmeDt  was  attacked  by  the  cholem  -on  the  route,  and  the  whole 
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were  reDdered  unfit  to  take  the  field  before  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action.* 
Accordingly  General  ScoU  informed  General  JS^nstm  that  he  could  not 
cooperate  with  hhn  without  endangering  the  troops  already  in  the  field,  and 
therefore  directed  him  to  act  without  reference  to  his  forces. 

The  scenes  of  horror  occasioned  by  this  most  singular  disease  will  doubt- 
less be  told  of  in  after-times  with  an  efl^t  which  lus  not  been  surpassed  in 
that  of  the  histories  of  the  plagues  in  ancient  days.  Several  of  the  com- 
panies before  mentioned  were  entirelv  broken  up.  Of  a  corps  of  906  men 
under  Colonel  TSmggt,  but  nine  were  left  alive.  Mr.  John  NorvdL,  at  Detroit, 
wrote  on  the  152th  Auy,  to  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ebiquirer,  concern- 
ing its  ravages  in  that  region,  as  follows : — 

^  I  regret  to  add,  that  Uie  intelligence  from  the  regular  troops  is  disastrousL 
Of  the  3iree  companies  of  artillery  under  Colonel  Twum,  and  two  or  three 
more  companies  of  infantry  with  them,  few  remain.  These  troops,  you  will 
recollect,  landed  firom  the  steam-boat  Henry  Clay  below  Fort  Gratiot.  A  great 
number  of  them  have  been  swept  off  by  the  disease.  Nearly  all  the  others 
have  deserted.  Of  the  desertera,  scattered  aU  over  the  country,  some 'have 
died  in  the  woods,  and  their  bodies  been  devoured  by  the  wolves.  I  use  the 
language  of  a  gallant  young  ofiicer.  Others  have  taken  their  flight  to  &e 
world  of  spirits,  without  a  companion  to  close  their  eyes,  or  console  the  last 
moments  of  their  existence.  Their  straggling  survivors  are  occasionally  seen 
marehing,  some  of  them  know  not  wbiuer,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  shunned  1^  the  terrified  inhabitants  as  the  source  of  a  mortal  pesti- 
lence. Colonel  Timggs  himself  and  Surgeon  EvertU,  are  very  low.  They 
were  sdll  living  at  the  latest  accounts  fh>m  Fort  Gratiot,  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  of  their  recoveiy.  No  other  officere  have  yet  been  assailed^ 
except  Lieutenant  Clay. 

''You  will  remember  that  the  troops  under  Odonel  Oummtngv,  several  of 
whom  died  here,  embarked  on  board  tne  steam-boat  William  Penn,  on  Sunday 
last,  for  Chicago.  The  sickness  amons  them  increased  as  thev  proceeded  to 
Fort  Gratiot,  and  became  so  great  by  me  time  they  arrived  there,  that  they 
were  disembarked,  and  have  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  en- 
camped at  Springwells,  about  three  miles  below  town.  Seventeen  or  eight- 
een of  them  nave  died,  and  some  still  remain  sick,  probably  never  to  recover. 
One  half  of  the  conunand  of  General  Scott,  ordered  to  Chicago  by  the  lakes, 
will  never  reach  him ;  a  large  portion  of  them  dying ;  a  still  lar^r  number 
deserting  from  an  overwhelming  dread  of  the  disease,  and  the  residue  obliged 
to  maren  back  again." 

In  pursuinff  the  thread  of  events  in  our  narrative,  we  left  General  Mdnatm 
in  pursuit  of  Btack-haukj  whose  camp  was  said  to  be  at  the  Four  Lakes. 
General  Manmm  had  got  this  information  from  a  Pottowattomie  Indian,  named 
Wapanseth,  whoin,  with  several  others,  he  had  employed  for  the  purpose. 
He  said  the  old  chiers  camp  was  **  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  through  a 
narrow  pass,  which  was  muddy,  being  otherwise  siurrounded  by  water  or 
swamps.  It  was  a  little  above  the  junction  of  a  small  creek,  called  White- 
water, with  the  principal  stream  of  Rock  River,  and  between  the  two." 
But,  as  we  have  already  noted,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  Four  Lakes, 
BladC'hauk  had  gone ;  and  so  well  did  he  manage  his  retreat  that  the  whites 
were  deceived  as  to  the  direction  he  had  taken. 

''Gen.  Atkinson,  expecting,  when  he  marched,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a 
short  time,  had  taken  with  him  but  a  small  quantitv  of  provisions,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  halt  and  divide  nis  fbrees  at  Lake  Cosh-' 
ko-nong  (one  of  the  four)  above  named.  He  himself  with  the  regulars,  some 
650  strong,  remained  at  the  lake ;  the  militia,  consisting  of  three  brigades, 
under  Generals  Posty,  Dodge  and  Henry,  about  2000  men,  were  ordered  to 
mareh  to  Fort  Winnebago,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  where  stores  were  hourly  ex- 
pected. It  was  the  intention  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  consolidate  his 
forces,  and  renew  the  pursuit  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  sufficient  stores." 

Instead  of  crossing  the  country  to  escape  beyond  the  Mississippi,  as  was 
expected,  Blackrham  descended  the  Ouisconsin  to  escape  in  that  direction ; 
by  which  means  General  Dodge  came  upon  his  trail  and  commenced  a  vigor- 
ous purauit.    The  old  chief  luid  received  encouragement  that  in  the  country 
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to  which  he  had  retreated,  he  should  not  only  receive  additional  foroes  by 
which  he  could  withstand  all  the  Americana  could  bring  against  hiin,  but 
also  provisions  in  abundance.  He  found  too  late  that  he  had  been  deceiTed 
in  both  particulars ;  he  was  obliged  to, fly  from  AtkmaoiCB  armVy  without  {no- 
visions,  nor  had  he  time  to  procure  any  upon  the  way.  Dodgt  was  imme- 
diately upon  his  tray,  but  did  not  overtake  him  until  near  a  hundred  mile^ 
pursuit 

On  the  21  of  July,  General  Dodgt^  with  about  900  men  besides  IndiaiMi 
came  up  with  Btadtrhmtik  on  the  Ouisconsin,  40  miles  from  Fort  Wfameba^o^ 
over  against  the  old  Sac  ^iUace,  and  it  was  only  by  the  superior  management 
of  the  old  warrior  chief,  that  himself  or  any  of  his  people  escaped  capture.  A 
great  number  of  Indians  belonged  to  Dodgt^a  army,  who  contributed  much 
to  the  successful  result  of  the  affiur.  The  whites  came  upon  the  Indians  ae 
they  were  about  to  cross  the  river,  and  the  time  being  evening,  may  account 
for  their  not  being  all  cut  oflT;  for  immediatety  ailer  the  attack  be^m,  it  was 
so  dark  that  the  whites  could  not  continue  it  without  disadvantage  to  them- 
selves. A  letter-dated  at  Fort  Howard,  25  July,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  affiiir : — 

**.  Last  evening  we  received  the  intelligence  of  a  battle  having  been  fought  be- 
tween Gen.  Dodge  and  his  division,  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  which  the  former 
were  victorious.  The  particulars^  as  stated  in  CapL  PHmpion^B  letter  to  CapL. 
Clarkj  are  these :  ParmuU,  with  a  few  Winoebagos,  left  the  Portage  a  few- 
days  since,  to  proceea  to  Gen.  Dodttt^B  army,  and  jruide  them  to  the  Sac 
camp.  On  Saturday  mominir  last,  2l8t  inst..  Gen.  Dod^  sent  his  adjutant 
to  report  to  Gen..  JUkmBon  of  his  movements.  He  had  not  proceeded  for 
before  he  cauje  upon  the  Sacs'  and  Foxes'  trail,  directing  their  course  to  the 
Ouisconsin  river.  He  immediately  returned  and  reported  the  oircumstanoe 
to  Gen.  DodgCj  who  pursued  and  overtook  them  about  sundown  of  the  same 
day,  (Saturday)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  about  40  miles  from 
Fort  Winnebago,  when  the  fight  ensued ;  the  Indians  at  the  same  tune  re- 
treating. The  night  being  veiy  dark,  they  found  it  impossible  to  pursue 
them.  ,  They  had  found,  vnien  ParqueU  left  them,  which  was  early  the  next 
morning,  16  Indians  killed,  and  but  one  white  man  killed,  and  four  wounded. 
Porotcett  thinks  not  less  than  40  Indians  foil  in  the  engagement.'' 

We  have  the  official  account  of  the  battle  by  Genersl  Dodgt ;  but  as  it 
contains  no  additional  fiicts,  and  is  less  minute  than  this,  it  was  not  thought 
worth  while  to  insert  iL 

The  truly  deplorable  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  time  cannot  weU  be 
conceived  o£  in  their  pursuit  of  them  before  the  batde,  the  whitss  found 
numbers  dead  in  the  way— emackted,  and  starved  to  death !  When  overtaken 
by  Gen.  Dodge^  they  were  not  estimated  to  be  but  about  900  men,  besidea 
women  and  children,  and  although  the  afiair  of  the  21st  is  called  a  batde,  it 
does  not  seem  that  it  can  scarcely  deserve  that  name,  for  if  there  had  been 
any  thing  more  than  a  show  of  resistance,  more  of  the  whites  would  hsTe 
been  killed. 

Tlie  Indians  report  that  they  were  attacked  about  a  mile  from  the  river; 
the  approach  of  tne  army  was  discovered,  and  Biaek-haukf  with  only  50  or 
60  men,  met  them,  to  give  the  remainder  time  to  cross  to  an  island.  JVeapopt^ 
who  had  been  ordered  to  march  in  the  rear  with  about  20  warriors,  to  give 
notice  when  the  whites  were  discovered,  had  been  passed  by  them  by  an  un- 
expected route,  and  Black-hawk  heard  no  more  from  him  until  after  the  war. 
He  found  there  was  no  chance  of  success  by  continuing  it,  deserted  his 
breves,  went  to  the  Winnebago  village,  and  soon  after  became  a  prisoner  to 
the  whites.  Meanwhile  General  MnnBon  had  marched  fix>m  Coshconong, 
and  following  in  the  trail  of  Dodgtj  had  arrived  within  two  daya^  march  of 
the  place  where  the  fight  had  been  with  the  Indiana,  and  was  immediatsly 
reaay  to  cooperate  with  nim.  After  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle,  he  marched 
to  the  Blue  Mounds  on  the  Ouisconsin,  opposite  to  where  the  fight  had  been. 

The  Indians  were  surprised  that  they  were  not  punned ;  but  for  warn  of 
boats  or  canoes,  or  the  means  of  constructing  refts,  they  could  not  even  erosi 
to  the  island  to  which  the  Indians  had  escaped  for  two  days  after,  and  an  the 
mean  time  they  escaped.    That  they  were  not  piessed  haitler  on  the  night  of 
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the  battle,  Genaml  Dodge  urged  in  excuee,  that  his  men  were  wem  down  with 
fatigue,  having  marched  40  milee  that  day.        ^ 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  General  Dodgt^t  l^utj,  was  the  wife  of  the 
warrior  billed  the  Bia-i.AKE.  she  was  a  sister  of  Keokukj  and  her  husband 
bad  been  killed  in  the  fight  Although  the  whites  were  satisfied  before,  thev 
were  now  informed  by  this  squaw  of  Blaek-hawk^s  final  resolution ;  which 
was,  for  such  of  his  men  as  had  ^ood  horees  to  proceed  with  him  and  strike 
the  Mississippi  above  Prairie  du  Chien,  while  the  remainder  should  proceed 
by  the  Ouisconsin  ;  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed  for  all  to  meet 
on  the  west  side  of  the  great  river.  This  squaw  also  stated  that  before  the 
battle  on  the  Ouisconsin,  in  which  she  was  taken,  200  of  Bkuk-hmd^s  men 
had  been  killed. 

General  Dodgt  having  recommended  a  cannon  to  be  placed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  at  a  suitable  place  below  the  battle-ground,  to  cut  ofiT  such  as 
should  attempt  an  escape  m  that  direction,  marched  with  his  armv  on  the 
23d,  and  joined  General  MemBon  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  every  thing  was 
immediately  put  in  readiness  to  pursue  the  nuua  body  of  the  Indians  under 
Blado-hauk. 

As  was  intended,  many  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  as  they  descended 
the  Ouisconsin.  Some  of  the  boats  conveying  these  poor  wretches  were 
overset,  and  many  of  those  in  them  were  drowned;  the  greater  number,  how- 
ever, fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  in  their  passage.  Many  of  the 
children  were  foimd  to  be  in  such  a  famished  state  tnat  they  could  not  be 
revived. 

Several  untoward  circumstances  now  transpired  to  prevent  the  esdqpe  of 
the  main  body  under  BUidtrheMk.  The  first  was  his  falling  in  with  a  steam- 
boat on  the  1st  of  August,  just  as  tiiey  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  means  that  day  was  lost  And  upon  the  next  day,  the  whole  army  of 
whites  under  General  JMHmon  came  upon  them,  which  completed  their 
destruction.  As  in  the  afiSiir  of  the  21  of  July  on  the  Ouisconsin,  Black-haudi 
did  not  wish  to  fight,  but  to  escape ;  and  when  the  steam-boat  foil  in  with 
him  he  used  every  means  to  give  the  captain  of  her  to  understand  that  he 
desired  to  surrender.  He  displayed  two  white  fia^s,  and  about  150  of  his 
men  approached  the  river  without  arms,  and  made  sisns  of  submission ;  but 
whether,  as  was  said  by  the  whites,  the  interpreter  on  board  was  so  frightened 
that  he  could  not  convey  the  meaning  of  those  on  shore  to  the  captain  of  the 
boat,  or  whether,  as  it  would  seem,  the  whites  were  determined  to  kUl  Indians, 
we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide,  but  lay  before  the  reader  the  account  of 
the  afiair  by  Captain  /.  Throemofion,  of  the  boat,  which  is  as  follows : — 

*^  Prairie  du  Chien,  3  Aug.  1832.  I  arrived  at  this  place  on  Monday  last, 
[30  July,}  and  was  despatched,  with  the  Warrior  alone,  to  Wapashaw's  viUase, 
120  miles  above,  to  inform  them  of  the  approach  of  the  Sacs,  and  to  order 
down  all  the  firiendly  Indians  to  this  place.  On  our  way  down,  we  met  one 
of  the  Sioux  band,  who  informed  us  that  the  Indians  (our  enemies)  were  on 
Bad^axe  River,  to  the  number  of  400.  We  stopped  and  cut  some  wood,  and 
prepared  for  action.  About  4  o'clock  on  Wednesdav  afternoon,  [1  Aug.] 
we  found  the  gmllemen  [Indians]  where  he  stated  he  nad  left  them.  As  we 
neared  them,  they  raised  a  white  flag,  and  endeavored  to  decov  us ;  but  we 
were  a  littie  too  old  for  them ;  for  instead  of  landing,  we  ordered  them  to  send 
a  boat  on  board,  which  they  declined.  After  about  15  minutes'  delay,  giving 
them  time  to  remove  a  few  of  their  women  and  children,  we  let  slip  a  six- 
pounder  loaded  with  canister,  followed  by  a  severe  fire  of  musketry ;  and  if 
ever  you  saw  straight  blankets,  you  would  have  seen  them  there.  I  fought 
them  at  anchor  most  of  the  time,  and  we  were  all  very  much  exposed.  I  have 
a  ball  which  came  in  close  by  where  1  was  standing,  and  passeo  through  the 
bulk-head  of  the  wheel-room.  We  fought  them  for  about  an  hour  or  more, 
until  our  wood  began  to  fiiil,  and  night  coming  on,  we  left,  and  went  on  to  the 
Prairie.  This  little  fight  cost  them  23  killed  and,  of  course,  a  great  maiur 
wounded.  We  never  lost  a  man,  and  had  but  cue  man  wounded,  (sliot  through 
the  leg^  The  next  morning,  before  we  could  ^et  back  again,  on  account  of  a 
heavy  fog,  they  had  the  whole  [of  General  Manson^B]  cuniy  upon  Ahvm.  We 
found  thAm  at  it,  waUcadin,  and  took  a  hand  ounelves.    The  firpt  ahot  from 
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the  Warrior  laid  omI  Uutt,  I  can  hardly  tell  yoa  any  tfain^  about  it,  ftr  I  am 
m  great  haste,  as  I  am  now  oo  my  way  to  the  field  agam.  Hie  army  lost 
eight  or  nine  killed,  and  seventeen  wounded,  whom  we  broogfat  down.  One 
died  on  deck  last  night '  We  brought  down  96  priKmere,  women  and  childreB. 
I  tell  you  what,  iSsiii,  there  is  no  fun  in  fiffating  Indiana,  particularly  at  this 
aeaaon,  when  the  grass  is  so  very  bright  Eveiy  man,  and  even  my  cabin-boy, 
foujrht  well  We  had  16  regulars,  5  riflemen,  and  20  of  oursetrea.  Mr.  JEfev, 
of  rlatte,  Mr.  Jama  G.  Sotdard,  and  one  of  the  Roidia^  were  with  us,  and 
fought  well" 

Lieutenant  Kmgdnay,  an  officer  in  command  of  the  Umted  StataeP  troops  on 
board  the  Warrior  at  the  time  of  the  fight,  reported  that,  about  40  miles  above 
Prairie  du  Chien,  a  great  number  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  seen,  who  hoisted 
a  white  flag,  but  would  not  send  a  canoe  on  board,  although  they  were  told 
that,  in  case  they  did  not,  they  should  be  fired  upon,  which  was  imme- 
diately done.  They  seemed  much  alarmed  when  the  aiz-poander  was  die- 
charged  upon  them,  and  all  immediately  covered  themselves  with  trees  and 
whatever  ofl^red.    Five  or  six  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  August  2;  the  whole  combined  anny, 
amounting  to  1600  men,  came  up  with  the  bidians;  and  the  i<^owing  are 
the  particular  details  of  that  whole  transaction,  as  published  at  Galena,  four 
days  after  it  happened,  namely,  August  6L 

**  The  whole  army  under  Generu  Manson,  embracing  the  brigades  com- 
manded by  Generals  Henryj  Posejf^  and  wffesnmder,  and  squadron  under  com- 
mand of  General  Dodecy  all  crossed  over  to  the  north  side  of  the  Ouisconflui 
at  Helena,  on  the  2du  and  29th  ult.  They  took  up  a  line  of  march  in  a 
northerly  direction,  in  order  to  intersect  the  Indian  tniiL  At  the  diFtance  of 
about  t^ve  miles,  the  great  trail  was  discovered,  leading  in  a  direction  N.  of  W. 
towards  the  Mississippi,  and  supposed  to  he  about  four  days  old.  General  .4r- 
kinsorij  seeing  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  knew  well  that  it  would  require  all 
diligence  and  expedition  to  overtake  them  before  they  would  cross  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  hence  commenced  from  that  time  a  /breed  manh ;  leaving  all 
baggage  wagons,  and  every  thing  else  which  was  calculated  to  retard  the 
pursuit 

^  The  country  through  which  the  enemy's  trail  led  our  army  between  tlie 
Ouisconsin  Bluffi  and  the  Kickapoo  River  was  one  continued  series  of  moun- 
tains. No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  summit  of  one  high  and  almost  per- 
pendicular hill,  than  they  had  to  descend  on  the  other  side  equaUy  steep  to 
the  base  of  another.  Nothing  but  a  deep  ravine,  with  muddy  banks,  separated 
these  mountains.  The  woods,  both  upon  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  hollows,  was  of^  the  heaviest  growtli.  The 
under-bushes  were  chiefly  thorn  and  prickly  ash.  This  is  a  short  description 
of  the  route,  and  shows  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  our  army  gained  on  the  enemy  daily,  as  appeared  from  the  enemy's  en- 
campments. The  tedious  march  thus  continued  was  met  by  our  brave  troops 
without  a  murmur;  and  as  the  Indian  ngns appeared  more  recent,  the  offioeis 
and  men  appeared  more  anxious  to  pusn  on.  On  the  fourth  night  of-  oar 
march  from  Helena,  and  at  an  encampment  of  the  enemy,  was  discovered  an 
old  Sac  Indian,  by  our  spies,  who  informed  them  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  had,  on  that  day,  gone  to  the  Mississippi,  and  intended  to  cross  on  the 
next  morning,  Aug.  2cL  The  horses  being  nearly  broken  down,  and  the  men 
nearly  exhausted  from  fioigue.  General  Mtinstm  ordered  a  halt  for  a  few 
hours,  (it  bein^  after  8  o'clock,)  with  a  determination  to  start  at  S  o'clock  for 
the  Mississippi,  about  ten  mile6  distant  At  the  precise  hour  the  bugles  sound- 
ed, and  in  a  short  time  all  were  ready  to  march. 

**  General  Dodgers  squadron  was  honored  with  being  placed  in  front ;  the 
in&ntry  foUowed  next ;  General  Hemy*s  brigade  next ;  General  Akxandei*B  next ; 
and  General  Pok^  formed  the  rear-guard.  General  Dodge  called  for,  and 
as  soon  received,  20  volunteer  spies  to  ffo  ahead  of  the  whole  army. 

^  In  thb  order  the  march  commenced.  They  had  not,  however,  gone  more 
than  ^yB  miles,  before  one  of  our  spies  came  back,  announcing  their  having 
come  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  picket-guutL  He  went  back,  and  the  intelli- 
gence was  quickly  conveyed  to  General  wJUttnjon,  dien  to  all  the  commanderi 
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of  the  brigades ;  and  the  celerity  of  the  march  was  instantly  increased.  In  a 
few  minutes  more,  the  firing  commenced  at  about  500  yards  aheeul  of  the  front 
of  the  army,  between  our  spies  and  the  Indian  picket  guard.  The  Indiana 
were  driven  by  our  spies  fW>m  hill  to  hill,  and  kept  up  a  tolerably  brisk  firing 
finom  every  situation  commanding  the  ground  over  which  our  spies  had  to 
march ;  but  being  chared  upon  and  routed  fit>m  their  hidinff-places,  they 
sought  safety  by  retreatinji^  to  the  jnain  body  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
joinmg  in  one  general  efiort  to  defend  themselves  there  or  die  on  the  ground. 

<*  Lest  some  might  escape  by  retreating  up  or  down  the  river,  General  ^^' 
kinmm  very  judiciously  ordered  General  Maaxndtr  and  General  Pobcu  to  fbrm 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and  march  down  to  the  river  above  the  Indian 
encampment  on  the  bank,  and  then  move  down.  General  Htnry  formed  the 
left  wing,  and  marched  in  the  main  trail  of  the  enemy.  The  XL  S.  infantry, 
and  General  Dodges  squadron  of  the  mining  troops,  marched  in  the  centre. 
With  this  order  our  whole  force  descended  the  almost  perpendicular  bluf^ 
and  came  into  a  low  valley,  heavily  timbered  with  a  large  growth  of  under- 
brush, weeds  and  grass.— Ploughs,  deep  ravines,  old  logs,  &c.  were  so  plenti- 
ful as  to  afford  every  fiicility  for  the  enemy  to  make  a  strong  defence.  Gen- 
eral Htnry  first  came  upon  and  commenced  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  returned 
by  the  enemy.  The  enemy,  being  routed  finom  their  fijrst  hiding-places,  sought 
others.  General  Dodges  squadron  and  the  U.  S.  troops  soon  came  into  action, 
and,  with  General  Htnnfs  men,  rushed  into  the  strong  defiles  of  the  enemy, 
and  killed  all  in  their  way,  except  a  few  who  succeeded  in  swimmine  a  slough 
of  the  MississipDi,  150  yards  wide.  During  this  time  the  brigades  of  Generals 
AUxander  and  Posey  were  marching  down  the  river,  when  they  fell  in  vrith 
another  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  killed  and  routed  all  that  opposed 
them. 

^  The  batde  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours.  About  50  of  the  enemy's^women 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many,  by  accident  in  the  battle,  were 
killed.  When  the  Indians  were  driven  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  some 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  hoped  by 
diving,  &c.  to  escape  the  bullets  of  our  guns ;  very  few,  however,  escaped  our 
sharp-shooters. 

**  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  neter  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  but, 
according  to  the  best  computation,  they  must  have  lost  in  killed  upwards  of 
150.    Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  27. 

**  Some  had  crossed  the  river  before  our  arrival ;  and  vre  learn  by  a  prisoner, 
that  Bladcrhmok^  while  the  battle  waxed  warm,  had  stolen  ofi^  and  gone  up 
the  river  on  this  side.  If  he  did,  he  took  nothing  with  him ;  for  his  valuables, 
many  of  them,  together  with  certificates  of  good  character,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing fought  bravely  against  the  United  States  durinff  the  last  war,  &C.,  signed 
by  British  officers,  were  found  on  the  battle-ground. 

**  It  is  the  general  impression  in  the  anpy  and  at  this  place,  that  the  Sacs 
would  be  glad  to  conclude  a  peaoe  on  almost  any  terms  we  might  propose. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst.  a  party  of  Sioux  came  to  our  camp,  and  beg- 
ged premission  to  so  on  the  back  trail  and  have  a  fight  with  them.  On  the 
same  day,  our  whole  army  started  to  go  down  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  (about  40 
miles,)  and  wait  further  orders. 

<<  General  Mansony  accompanied  by  Generals  Dwht  and  Posty^  with  tho 
U.  S.  infantry,  arrived  at  ^e  Prairie  on  the  evening  of^the  4th,  on  board  the 
8.  B.  Warrior,  and  will  remain  until  the  mounted  volunteers  arrive.  The 
Winnebagofl,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  are  daily  bringing  in  Sac  prisoners  and 
scalps. 

^  On  the  same  day,  a  party  of  15  men  firom  Cassville,  under  command  of 
Captain  Prietf  were  reconnoitring  the  country  between  that  place  and  the 
Ouisconsin,  and  fell  upon  a  fresh  Sac  trail  making  towards  the  MississippL 
They  rushed  with  full  speed  of  horses,  and  soon  came  upon,  killed  and  took 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  12, 

<«  General  SooU  and  staff  left  here  this  mominff  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  m 
the  steam-boat  Warrior,  to  join  General  MtUuonr 

This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  war  With  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  althouch 
BhMutwk  himself  had  made  hk  eac^M.    General  Msuntm  immwHate^y 
14 
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directed  Keohik  to  send  out  aoroe  of  his  Indian*  to  demand  a  aamnder  of  att 
the  warriors  that  bad  escaped,  and  if  possible  to  capture  Blati^hmokf 
bring  him  in  either  alive  or  dead. 

Respecting  his  last  battle,  Blackrhmok  has  said,  that  when  the  whitei 
upon  his  people,  they  tried  to  give  themselves  up,  and  made  no  ehow  of 
Bistance  until  the  soldiers  began  to  slaughter  them,  and  then  his  braves  deter- 
mined to  fight  until  they  were  all  killed.  With  a  small  party  he  went  to  thie 
Winnebago  village  at  Prairie  la  Cross.  Here  he  told  the  chief  he  desired  to 
give  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  let  them  kill  hiin,  if  they  wished  to  do  aou 
The  squaws  at  this  place  made  him  a  dress  of  white  deerskins,  prepamtovsr 
to  his  departure  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  to  which  it  appears  he  went  voumtenlj- 
with  those  that  had  been  sent  out  after  him. 

The  Sioux,  of  whom  we  have  made  mention,  thait  bad  pennisaion  to  go  out' 
aAer  the  flying  Sacs  on  the  3d  of  August,  were  about  100  in  number.    Tbef^ 
soon  after  met  with  the  flving  band  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mianasippi,  and 
indiscriminately  mivdered  about  120  of  the  poor  half-starred  orealurea  wte 
had  escaped  from  the  whites  through  so  many  perils. 

A  most  distressing,  incident  is  related  as  having  taken  place  m  the  battle  oT 
the  2  August,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  the  reader,  that  eo^- 
amples  of  the  horrors  of  war  may  not  be  wanting.  <^  When  our  troops  chai^ged' 
the  enemy  in  their  defiles  near  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  seen  mixed  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  diffictik 
to  kill  one,  and  save  the  other.  A  ^oung  s^ uaw  of  about  19  stood  in  tho 
grass  at  a  short  distance  from  our  Ime,  holding  her  little  girl  in  her  armsi, 
about  four  years  old.  While  thus  standing,  apparently  unconcerned,  a  ball 
struck  the  right  arm  of  the  child  above  the  elbow,  and,  shattering  the  bona^ 
passed  into  the  breast  of  its  poor  mother,  who  instantly  fell  dead  to  the 
ground.  She  fell  upon  the  child,  and  confined  it  to  the  around  alsa  During 
the  whole  battle,  this  babe  was  heard  to  groan  and  call  for  r^e(  but  none 
had  time  to  afford  iL  When,  however,  the  Indians  had  retreated  firom  that 
spot,  and  the  battle  had  nearly  subsided,  lieutenant  Amknon^  of  the 
United  Suites'  army,  went  to  the  place  and  took  firom  under  the  dead  mother 
ber  wounded  daughter,  and  brought  it  to  a  pkice  selected  for  sur|pcal  aid.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  its  arm  must  come  off;  and  the  operation  was  per- 
formed upon  the  li^le  sufferer  without  drawing  firom  it  a  tear  or  a  shriek.* 
At  the  last  accounts  it  was  doing  well  When  we  are  told  that  this  Indian 
child  was  sucking  a  piece  of  dry  biscuit  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ampu- 
tation, it  aknost  causes  a  disbelief  of  the  whole  story;  but  such  are  the 
fiu:ts  ffiven. 

Although  no  further  depredationa  could  be  feared  from  the  Baca,  yet  on  the 
9  Auffust,  six  Indians  approaahed  a  block-house  on  Cedar  Greek,  which  rune 
into  Henderson's  River,  about  10  miles  north  of  Wamn  court-house,  and  sho^ 
tomahawked  and  scalped  a  youn^^  msa  named  fVUiiam  Martm,  They 
left  behind  them  a  pair  of  leggina  and  a  loaded  gun,  and  fled,  as  was  sup* 
posed,  over  the  MississippL  A  company  of  15  rangen  went  in  immediate 
pursuit,  but  coukl  not  come  up  with  them.  It  was  soon  after  discovered  that 
this  murder  was  committed  by  seme  of  Keoknk^s  band,  and  he  gave  up  his 
nephew  as  the  perpetrator  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PmHeuUrM  tn  Aelweg  of  the  chief  men^JXtkrori—Hu  account  of  himsdf-Swnm^ 
der  of  Black-hawk — fijpeecAw  om  lAe  oeettsion — His  opeeck  on  tht  amne-^Pmrtiem 
Iar«  in  hit  Mfiv&iHory— WABoansHUKyt^  ProohO^Treato of  Septemher^  1838— 
-'^eeount  of  Black-bawk*8  companiono— Arrival  of  the  Induau  ai  fVoMngttm^ 
Black-hawk's  imter9ioiD  wUh  the  Prendma. 

NxAPOPB  waa  aecond  in  command  to  J^tuk-hmek,  and  in  all  theeapeditioiii 
•gsiaifc  the  whitasi  he  was  taken  priaonar  in  the  fight mtk  the-Siott^aadal 
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his  examination  afterwards  by  General  ScoU,  about  the  murders  which  haA 
been  committed  on  the  whites,  he  gave  this  accoimt  of  himself: — 

<*  I  always  belonged  to  ^aek-hmS^a  band.  Last  summer  I  went  to  Maiden ; 
when  1  came  back,  I  found  that  by  the  treaty  with  General  Games,  the  SacB 
had  moved  across  the  MississippL  I  remained  during  the  winter  with  the 
Prophet,  on  Rock  River,  35  miles  above  the  mouth.  During  the  vrinter,  the 
Prophet  sent  me  across  the  Mississippi,  to  Blatk-hawhy  with  a  message,  to  tetl 
him  and  his  band  to  cross  back  to  his  vilhige  and  make  com ;  that  iif  the 
Americans  came  and  told  them  to  move  agun,  they  would  shake  hands  with 
them.  If  the  Americans  had  come  and  told  us  to  move,  we  should  have 
shaken  hands,  and  immediately' have  moved  peaceably.  We  encamped  on 
Syracuse  Creek.  We  met  some  Pottowattomies,  and  I  made  a  feast  for  them. 
At  that  time  I  heard  there  were  some  Americans  [under  Major  StiUitum] 
near  us.  I  prepared  a  white  flag  to  go  and  see  them,  and  sent  two  or  three 
young  men  on  a  hill  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  Before  the  feast  was 
finished,  I  heard  my  young  men  were  killed.  This  was  at  sunset  Some  of  my 
young  men  ran  out ;  two  killed,  and  the  Americans  were  seen  rushing  on  to 
our  camp.  My  young  men  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  Americans  ran  o£^  and 
my  young  men  chased  them  about  six  miles." 

jhapopt  flirther  said,  that  the  Pottowattomies  of  the  village  immediate^ 
left  tiiera,  and  that  no  Kikapoos  joined  them,  but  those  who  were  originally 
with  Black-hawk;  but  'the  Winnebagos  did,  and  brought  in  scailps  frequent- 
ly; that,  at  last,  when  they  ibund  the  Sacs  would  be  beaten,  they  turned 
against  them.  It  was  also  given  in  by  some  of  those  examined  at  this  time, 
Chat  Bladtrhauk  said,  when  the  steam-boat  Warrior  approached  them,  that  he 
pitied  the  women  and  children,  and  began  to  make  prenearations  to  surrender 
to  the  whites,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  out  a  white  flag  to  meet  the  boa% 
which  immediatdy  fired  upon  tliem.  Then  said  he,  *^IJM  too/*  The  truth 
of  this  will  not  be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  the  fects  ame  with  the  captain 
of  the  Warrior's  own  account  Hence  the  inference  is  clear,  that  much  bloot 
might  have  been  saved,  but  for  the  precipitancy  of  those  who  only  sought  a 
fight  vrith  the  Indians. 

Parties  of  the  friendly  tribes  were  so  continually  on  the  alert,  that  4t  seemeA 
iFery  probable  the  principid  chieft  would  soon  fiiU  into  &eir  hands.  These 
expectations  were  soon  realized ;  for  at  11  o'clock,  37  August,  Blackrhawk  and 
his  Prophet  were  delivered  to  General  StrtH  at  Prairie  du  Ohien.  They  were 
brought  by  two  Winnebagoes,  Deeorie  and  C%ae<ar,«nd,  when  delivered,  were 
dressed  in  a  fall  dress  of  white-tanned  deerskins.  Seen  after  they  vvei% 
seated  in  the  in^esenoe  of  the  officer,  Deeorie^  called  the  OrU'eyed,  rose  and 
spoke  thus  to  him : — 

^My  father,  I  -now  stand  befbre  yon.  When  we  ported,  I  told  you  I  would 
return  soon ;  but  I  could  not  come  any  sooner.  We  have  had  to  go  a  greet 
distance,  [to  the  DaUe,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  above  the  Portage.^  You  see  we 
have  done  what  yeu  eent  us  to  do.  These  [pointing  to  the  prisoners]  are  the 
two  you  told  us  to  get  We  have  done  what  you  told  us  to  do.  We  always 
do  what  you  tell  us,  because  we  know  it  is  for  our  good.  Father,  yon  told  us 
to  get  these  men,  and  it  would  be  the  cause  of  much  good  to  the  Winneb«* 
ffoes.  We  have  brouffbt  them,  but  it  has  been  very  bard  for  us  to  do  sq. 
Thaf  one,  Mueaiamishkakaekq,  [meaning  Blaek-hawkj]  was  a  great  way  on^ 
You  told  us  to  bring  tbem  to  you  alive :  we  have  done  so.  If  von  had  told 
us  to  bring  their  heswls  alone,  we  would  have  done  so,  and  it  would  have  beea 
less  difiicult  than  what  we  have  dooe. — Father,  we  deliver  these  men  into 
your  hands.  We  would  not  deliver  them  even  to  our  brother,  the  chief  of  the 
warriors,  but  to  you ;  because  we  know  yoa,  and  we  believe  you  are  oar 
friend.  We  want  you  to  keep  them  safe;  if  they  are  to  be  hurt,  we  do 
not  vrish  to  see  it  ^¥ait  untH  we  are  gone  before  it  is  done. — ^Father,  many 
little  birds  have  been  flying  about  our  ears  of  late,  and  we  tbousht  they  whie- 
pered  to  us  that  there  was  evil  intended  for  us;  but  now  we  nope  these  evU 
birds  vrill  let  our  ears  alone.^— We  know  vou  are  our  fiiend,  because  you  take 
our  part,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  what  you  teH  us  to  do.  You  say  yoa 
love  your  red  children :  we  think  we  love  you  as  much  if  not  more  than  yon 
love  us.    We  have  confidence  in  you,  and  you  may  rely  on  us.    We  havt 
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been  promised  a  great  deal  if  we  would  take  these  men, — that  it  would  do 
much  good  to  our  people.  We  now  hope  to  see  what  will  be  done  for  us. — 
We  have  come  in  haste ;  we  are  tired  and  hungry.  We  now  put  these  men 
mto  your  handa    We  have  done  all  that  you  told  us  to  do." 

General  Street  said,  in  answer : — 

^  My  children,  you  have  done  welL  I  told  you  to  brinf  these  men  to  noe, 
and  vou  have  done  so.  I  am  pleased  at  what  you  have  done.  It  is  for  your 
good,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  pleased.  I  assured  the  great  chief  of  the 
warriors,  [General  Mcituony]  that  if  these  men  were  in  your  country,  you 
would  finu  them,  and  bring  them  to  me,  and  now  I  can  say  much  for  your 
good.  I  will  go  down  to  Iu>ck  Island  with  the  prisoners,  and  I  wish  you  who 
have  brought  these  men,  especially,  to  go  with  me,  with  such  other  chie&  and 
warriore  as  you  may  select  My  children,  the  great  chief  of  the  warricM^ 
when  he  left  this  place,  directed  me  to  deliver  these,  and  all  other  prisooen^ 
to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  at  this  place.  Colonel  Tmflor^  who  is  here  by  me. 
— Some  of  the  Winnebagoes  south  of  the  Ouisconsin  have  befriended  the 
Saukiea,  {Sacs,1  and  some  of  the  Indians  of  my  agency  have  also  given  them 
aid.  This  displeaseth  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors  and  your  great  fiuher 
the  president,  and  was  calculated  to  do  much  harm. — ^Your  sreat  fiither,  the 
president  at  Washington,  has  sent  a  great  war-chief  from  the  &  east.  General 
SScott,  with  a  fresh  army  of  soldiers.  He  is  now  at  Rock  Island.  Your  great 
fiither,  the  president,  has  sent  him  and  the  governor  and  chief  of  Illinois  to 
hold  a  council  with  the  Indians.  He  has  sent  a  speech  to  you,  and  wishes 
the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Winnebagoes  to  go  to  Rock  Island  to  the 
council  on  the  tenth  of  next  month.  I  wish  you  to  be  ready  in  three  daya^ 
when  I  will  go  with  you. — ^I  am  well  pleased  that  you  have  taken  the  JS2adb- 
hawkj  the  Prophet,  and  others  prisoners.  This  will  enable  me  to  say  much 
for  you  to  the  great  chief  of  the  warriors,  and  to  the  president,  your  creat 
fiither.  My  children,  I  shall  now  deliver  the  two  men,  Biack-halffk  and  the 
Prophet,  to  the  chief  of  the  warriors  here ;  he  will  take  care  of  them  till  we 
start  to  Rock  Island." 

Colonel  Thylory  having  taken  the  prisoners  into  his  custody,  addressed  the 
chiefs  as  follows: — 

''The  great  chief  of  the  wamors  told  me  to  take  the  prisoners  when  yoa 
Bhall  bring  them,  and  send  them  to  Rock  Island  to  him.  I  will  take  them 
and  keep  them  safe,  but  I  will  use  them  well,  and  send  them  with  you  and 
General  Street,  when  you  go  down  to  the  council,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days. 
Your  friend.  General  Strut,  advises  you  to  get  ready  and  go  down  soon,  and 
flo  do  L  I  tell  you  again  I  will  take  the  prisoners^  I  will  keep  them  safe,  but 
I  will  do  them  no  harm.  I  will  deliver  them  to  Uie  great  chief  of  the  war- 
riors, and  he  will  do  with  them  and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  shall  be 
ordered  by  your  great  father,  the  president" 

ChadoTy  the  other  Winnebago,  next  spoke,  and  said,  ''My  father,  I  am 

foung,  and  do  not  know  how  to  make  speeches.  This  is  the  second  time 
ever  spoke  to  you  before  people. — ^I  am  no  chief;  I  am  no  orator;  but 
I  have  been  allowed  to  speak  to  you.  If  I  should  not  speak  as  well  as  others^ 
Still  you  must  listen  to  me.  Father,  when  you  made  tlie  speech  to  the  chie& 
fFaugh  kon  Dteorit  Carramamj  the  One-eyed  DtcorU,  and  others,  'tother  day, 
I  was  there.  I  heard  you.  I  thought  what  you  said  to  them,  you  alscF  said 
to  me.  You  said,  if  these  two  [pointing  to  Blaekrhawk  and  the  Prophetl  were 
taken  by  us  and  brought  to  you,  there  would  never  more  a  black  cloud  hang 
over  your  Winnebagoes.  Your  words  entered  into  my  ear,  into  my  brains, 
and  into  my  heart  I  left  here  that  same  night,  and  you  know  you  have  not 
Been  me  since  untU  now.  I  have  been  a  great  way ;  I  had  much  trouble ; 
but  when  I  remembered  what  you  said,  I  Knew  what  you  said  was  right 
This  made  me  continue  and  do  what  you  told  me  to  do.  Near  the  Dalle,  on 
the  Ouisconsin,  I  took  Btach-hawL  No  one  did  it  but  me.  I  say  this  in  the 
ears  of  all  present,  and  they  know  it — and  I  now  appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit, 
our  grandfather,  and  the  earth,  our  grandmother,  for  the  truth  of  what  I  say. 
Father,  I  am  no  chief^  but  what  I  have  done  is  for  the  benefit  of  my  natioui 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  good  that  has  been  promised  to  us.  That  one  ^o-io- 
kkrihiek,  [the  Prophdf]  ia  my  relation— if  he  is  to  be  hurt,  I  do  not  wish  to 
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aee  it  Father,  soldien  sotnedmes  stick  the  ends  of  their  guns  into  the  backs 
of  Indian  prisoners  when  they  are  going  about  in  the  hands  of  the  guard. 
I  hope  this  will  not  be  done  to  these  men." 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  speech  which  J^adtrhawk  made  when  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  agent  at  Paine  du  Chien : — 

^  You  have  taken  me  prisoner  with  all  my  warriors,  I  am  much  grieved, 
for  I  expected,  if  I  did  not  defeat  you,  to  hold  out  much  longer,  and  give  you 
more  trouble  before  I  surrendered.  I  tried  hard  to  brinff  you  into  ambush, 
but  your  last  general  understands  Indian  fighting.  The  first  one  was  not  so 
wise.  When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  beat  you  by  Indian  fighting,  I  determined 
to  rush  on  you,  and  fiffht  you  fiice  to  fiice.  I  fought  hard.  But  your  guns  were 
well  aimed.  The  buDets  flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  ears 
like  the  wind  through  the  trees  in  the  winter.  My  warriors  fell  around  me ; 
it  began  to  look  dimaaL  I  saw  my  evil  day  at'hand.  The  sun  rose  dim  on 
us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sunk  in  a  dark  cloud,  and  looked  like  a 
ball  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Btack-hatok,  His  heart  is 
dead,  and  no  longer  beats  quick  in  his  bosom. — He  is  now  a  prisoner  to  the 
white  men;  they  will  do  with  him  as  they  wish.  But  he  can  stand  torture, 
and  is  not  afinid  of  death.    He  is  no  coward.    BhekrhaM  is  an  Indian. 

<*  He  has  done  nothing  for  which  an  Indian  ought  to  be  ashamed.  He  has 
fought  for  his  countrymen,  the  squaws  and  papooses,  against  white  men,  who 
came,  year  afler  year,  to  cheat  them  and  take  away  their  lands.  You  know 
the  cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is  known  to  all  white  men.  They  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it  The  white  men  despise  the  Indians,  and  drive  them 
from  their  homes.  But  the  Indians  are  not  deceitful.  The  white  men  speak 
bad  of  the  Indian,  and  look  at  him  spitefully.  But  the  Indian  does  not  tell 
lies;  Indians  do  not  steaL 

**  An  Indian,  who  is  as  bad  as  the  white  men,  could  not  live  in  our  nation ;  he 
wouki  be  put  to  death,  and  eat  up  by  the  wolves.  The  white  men  are  bad 
schoolmasters ;  they  carry  false  looks,  and  deal  in  false  actions ;  they  smile 
in  the  fiice  of  the  poor  Indian  to  cheat  him ;  they  shake  them  by  the  hand  to 
gain  their  confidence,  to  make  them  drunk,  to  deceive  them,  and  ruin  our 
wives.  We  fold  them  to  let  us  alone,  and  keep  away  from  us ;  but  they  fol- 
lowed on,  and  beset  oiur  paihs,  and  they  coiled  themselves  among  us,  like  the 
Snake.  They  poiaoaed  us  by  their  touch.  We  were  not  safe.  We  lived  in 
danger.  We  were  becoming  like  them,  hypocrites  and  liars,  adulterers,  lazy 
drones,  all  talkers,  and  no  workers. 

**  We  looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit  We  went  to  our  great  fether.  We  were 
encouraged.  His  great  oouncU  gave  us  fair  words  and  big  promises ;  but  we 
got  no  satisfiiction.  Things  were  growing  worse.  There  were  no  deer  in 
me  forest  The  opossum  and  beaver  were  fled ;  the  springs  were  drying  up, 
and  our  sqnaws  and  papooses  without  victuals  to  keep  them  from  starving ; 
we  called  a  great  council,  and  built  a  large  fire.  The  spirit  of  our  fathers 
arose  and  spoke' to  us  to  avenge  our  wrongs  or  die.  We  all  spoke  befbre  the 
council  fire.  It  was  warm  and  pleasant  We  set  up  the  war-whoop,  and  duff 
up  the  tomahawk ;  our  knives  were  ready,  and  the  heart  of  Black'tuwfk  swelled 
hi^h  in  his  bosom,  when  he  led  his  warriors  to  battle.  He  is  satisfied.  He 
will  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented*  He  has  done  his  duty.  His  fiithor 
will  meet  him  there,  and  commend  him. 

**  Madt^fuwA  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  like  a  woman.  He  feels 
for  his  wife,  his  children  and  friend&  But  he  does  not  care  for  himself.^  He 
cares  for  his  natk>n  and  the  Indians.  They  will  suffer.  He  laments  their  fkte; 
The  white  men  do  not  scalp  the  head ;  but  they  do  worse — they  poison  the 
heart ;  it  is  not  pure  with  them« — ^His  countrymen  will  not  be  scalped,  but  they 
will,  in  a  few  years,  become  like  the  white  men,  so  that  you  can't  trust  them, 
and  there  must  be,  as  in  the  white  setdemeacs,  neariy  as  many  ofRceta  as  men, 
to  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  in  order. 

Tarewell,  my  nation!  Black-kawk  tried  to  save  you, and  avenge  your 
wrongs.  He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites.  He  has  been  taken  pri»- 
oner,  and  bis  plans  are  stopped.  He  can  do  no  more.  He  is  near  bis  end* 
His  sun  is  setting,  and  be  will  rise  no  more.  .Farewell  to  BkuMimM* 
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It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  old  chief  should  6Fer  have  been  taken  alr^e^ 
and  he  probably  never  would  have  been  by  the  whites.  When  it  was  report- 
ed currently  that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  in  the  stand  that  he  made  upoD 
the  banks  of  the  Miaossippi,  in  the  end  of  July,  as  has  been  related,  Spenia^m 
fiunous  lines  were  the  first  to  discover  themselves  to  our  mind,  upon  the  great 
event 

"  Unto  the  mighty  stream  him  to  betake, 
Where  be  an  end  of  boltJe  and  of  life  did  make." 

Faibt  QuKxir. 

But  we  were  soon  glad  to  learn  that  the  report,  like  the  lines  of  ^enstr^  w«s 
only  poetry. 

It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  offenders  were  ordered  again  to  be  sought  after. 

On  the  7  September,  the  Indian  prisoners  and  their  guards  went  on  board 
the  steam-boat  Winnebago,  and  were  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Jefierson 
Barracks,  ten  miles  below  St  Louis.  There  were,  besides  BUsek-hanBk  and 
the  profhetj  eleven  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  together  vrith 
about  nfty  less  distinffuished  warriors.  These  were  landed  just  above  the  lower 
rapids,  on  their  pledge  of  remaining  peaceable.  Two  days  before,  a  boas 
hflud  conveyed  to  the  barracks  six  or  seven  warriors,  among  whom  was  Aee»- 
pope.    On  their  arrival  at  the  barracks,  all  of  them  were  put  in  irons. 

BUuk-hawk  is  not  so  old  -a  man  as  was  generallv  supposed.  Some,  who 
knew  him  well,  said  he  was  not  above  48,aluiough  the  toils  of  wars  had  made 
him  appear  like  one  of  70.*  He  was  by  birth  a  Pottowattomie,  but  brought 
up  by  the  Sacs.  His  height  is  about  six  feet  As  to  his  physiognomy,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  add  concerning  it  here,  as  that  may  oe  better  had  from  an 
inspection  of  the  engraving  of  him,  as  our  likeness  is  said,  by  many  who  haw 
seen  him,  to  be  excellent 

Like  other  Indian  names,  his  is  spelt  in  as  many  ways  as  times  used  by 
different  writers.  At  a  treaty  which  he  made  with  the  United  States  in  1829,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  it  is  written  Hay-roM'Uhoan-tharp.  In  a  description  of  him 
about  the  time  he  was  taken,  we  find  him  spelt  Mvm-^akHmiMuMrkadt;  and 
several  others  might  be  added. 

The  Pwphd,  or  H^abokUshiekj  (White-cloud,)  is  about  40  yean  old,  and  neaiiy 
six  feet  high,  stout  and  atiiletic  He  was  by  one  side  a  Winnebago,  and  the 
other  a  Sac  or  Saukie,  and  is  tiius  described : — ^He  ''has  a  laige,  broad  face, 
short,  blunt  nose,  Iwrfe,  full  eyes,  broad  mouth,  thick  lips,  with  a  fiill  suit  dT 
hair.  He  wore  a  white  cloth  head-dress,  which  rose  several  inches  above  the 
top  of  his  head ;  the  whole  man  exhibiting  a  deliberate  savaseness ;  not  that 
he  would  seem  to  delight  in  honorable  war,  or  fiffht,  but  marking  him  as  the 
priest  of  assassination  or  secret  murder.  He  hau  in  one  hand  a  white  ^ag^ 
while  the  other  hung  carelessly  by  his  side.  They  were  both  clothed  in  venr 
white  dressed  deerskins,  frin|;ed  at  the  seams  with  short  cuttings  of  the  same." 
This  description,  though  wntten  long  before  any  painting  was  made  of  him, 
vrill  be  found,  we  think,  to  correspond  very  well  with  the  engraving  of  him 
which  we  have  given. 

It  is  said  by  many,  and  is  evident  firom  Blackrhau^a  account,  that  fToboHey- 
IvUk  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  war,  and  had  powwowed  up  a  belief  among 
his  people,  that  he  was  able  to  conjure  such  kind  of  events  as  he  desired; 
and  that  he  had  noade  Blaek-hawk  beKeve  the  whites  were  but  few,  and  coald 
not  fight,  and  therefore  might  easily  be  driven  fii>m  the  disputed  landa  It 
seems,  however,  rather  incredible  that  Blaek-hawk  should  haVa  believed  that 
the  Americans  ware  few  and  eovid  not  fght,  when  it  is  known  that  he  was 
opposed  to  them  in  the  last  war,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  convinced 
of  the  fidsity  of  such  a  report  long  before  this  war. 

In  September,  a  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States  with  the  Winneba- 

*  la  the  account  of  his  life,  published  by  Mr.  J.  B.  PaUer$on,  in  18S4,  Black-hawk  says  ha 
was  bom  in  1767,  on  Rock  River ;  and  hence,  in  lSS2,-he  was  in  his  65th  year.  His  fathei's 
name  was  Ptxsa.  His  ere^-grandfather's  name  was  Na-hi-ma-keb.  or  Thunder^  who 
was  bon  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  "  yrhere  the  Great  Spirit  first  placed  the  Sac  natioo.'' 
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goes,  and  another  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  The  fbfmer  ceded  all  their  lands 
south  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  amountmg  to  4,G00,000 
acres  of  valuable  lands.  The  trea^  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  on  the  21 
of  that  month,  and  ii,000,000  acres  were  acauired  at  that  time,  "  of  a  quality 
not  inferior  to  aiiy  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude."  It  abounds  in 
lead  ore,  and  the  Indians  say  in  others. 

For  these  tracts  the  United  States  agreed  to  make  the  following  considera- 
tions:— *^  To  pay  an  annui^  of  20,000  dollars  for  30  years ;  to  support  a  black- 
smith and  gunsmith  in  addition  to  those  then  employed ;  to  nay  the  debts  of 
the  tribes ;  to  supply  provisions;  and,  as  a  rewaj^d  for  the  ndellty  of  Keokuk 
and  the  fViendly  band,  to  allow  a  reservation  to  be  made  for  them  of  400 
miles  square  *  on  the  laway  River,  to  include  KeokuVa  principal  village." 

By  the  same  treaty,  Biack-hawk,  his  two  sons,  the  Pritpheiy  jiaopope^  and 
five  others,  principal  warriors  of  the  hostile  bends,  were  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  whites,  as  hostages,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.    The  other  prisoners  were  given  up  to  the  friendly  Indians. 

A  gentleman  who  visited  the  captive  Indians  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mis- 
souri, speaks  thus  concerning  them : — **  We  were  immediately  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  gigantic  and  symmetrical  figures  of  most  of  the  warriors, 
who  seemed,  as  they  reclined  in  native  ease  and  gracefulness,  with  their  half- 
naked  bodies  exposed  to  view,  rather  like  statues  from  some  master-hand, 
than  like  beings  of  a  race  whom  we  had  heard  characterized  as  degenerate 
and  debased.  We  extended  our  hands,  which  they  rose  to  grasp,  and  to  our 
Question,  <  How  d'ye  do  ? '  they  responded  in  the  same  words,  accompanying 
them  with  a  hearty  shake."  **Thev  were  clad  in  leggins  and  moccasins  of 
buckskin,  and  wore  blankets,  whicn  were  thrown  around  them  in  the  manner 
of  the  Roman  toga,  so  as  to  leave  their  right  arms  bare."  ^  The  youngest 
among  them  were  painted  on  their  necks,  with  a  bright  vermilion  color,  and 
had  their  faces  transversely  streaked  with  idternate  red  and  black  stripes. 
From  their  bodies,  and  from  their  feces  and  eyebrows,  they  pluck  out  the 
hair  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  They  also  shave,  or  pull  it  out  from  their 
heads,  with  the  exception  of  a  tufl  of  about  three  fingers'  width,  extending 
firom  between  the  forehead  and  crown  to  the  back  of  the  head ;  this  they 
sometimes  plait  into  a  queue  on  the  crown,  and  cut  the  edses  of  it  down  to 
an  inch  in  length,  and  plaster  it  with  the  vermilion,  which  keeps  it  erect,  and 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cock's-comb." 

The  same  author  says,  the  oldest  son  of  Bladi-hawky  Mtainewidnik^  called 
Jadtj  but  for  want  of  **that  peculiar  expression  which  emanates  from  a  culti- 
vated intellect,"  could  have  neen  looked  upon  by  him  **  as  the  living  personi- 
fication of  his  beau  ideal  of  manly  beauty."  He  calls  BUuk-kauk  MacKratamO' 
aic-ae-aCy  and  states  his  heiffht  at  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  that  he 
should  judge  his  )ige  to  be  ^.  Those  who  have  known  him  for  years,  say  his 
disposition  is  very  amiable ;  that  he  is  endowed  with  ereat  kindness  of  heart, 
ana  the  strictest  integrity ;  that^  like  MithUAnakwOy  he  was  not  a  chief  by 
birth,  but  acauired  the  title  by  bravery  and  wisdom. 

Aoteitf^ucc,  or  the  Thwndardowly  is  the  second  son  of  BUuk^hawk,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  captivity.    He  is  said  not  to  be  very  handsome. 

Opeekeeshiedt,  or  frabokieshiekj  the  Prophet,  of  whom  we  have  already  given 
some  particulars^  carries  with  him  a  huge  pipts,  a  yard  in  length,  with  the 
stem  ornamented  with  the  neck  feathera  or  a  duck,  and  beads  and  ribands 
of  various  colors.  To  its  centre  is  attached  a  fan  of  feathers.  He  wears  his 
hair  long  all  over  his  head. 

Ne-a-pope,  JVoopope,  ATaapqpe,  &c.,  or  Brodtf  of  whom  we  have  also  several 
times  spoken,  was  brother  to  the  Prophet,  and  **8ome  years  his  junior ;"  and 
our  informant  adds,  ''he  resembles  him  in  height  and  figure,  though  he  is  not 
so  robust,  and  his  face  is  more  sharp :  in  wickedness  of  expression  they  are 
par  nobikfratrum."  **  When  Mr.  CaUuij  the  artist,  was  about  taking  the  por- 
trait of  Muqfope,  he  seized  the  ball  and  chain  that  were  ftbtened  to  his  leg, 
and  raising  them  on  high,  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  '  Make  me  so,  ana 

*  So  says  our  autbority,  {NUes't  Rigufjtr^)  bat  we  very  much  doubt  this  eQormous  space. 
40  miles  *4uve  gives  ImX)  square  mues,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  the  truth.  But 
when  IGO/kX)  fqaore  nilet  are  coosiderod,  all  probability  is  ouu-aged. 
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ihow  me  to  the  great  faOurJ*  On  Mr.  CatUn*s  refUsiiig  to  paiat  bim  as  he 
wished,  be  kept  varying  bis  countenance  with  grimaces,  to  proTent  him  from 
catching  a  likeness. 

*^  Poioeeshieck,  or  Strau^fernfj  is  the  only  Fox  among  them,  the  rest 
being  all  Sacs.  He  is  the  son  of  the  chief  Epanou:  bis  parents  dying  while 
be  was  an  infiint,  he  was  adopted  bv  Aoopope.    He  is  19  yean  of  age." 

*^  Pomahoey  or  Fad-swimmwng'JiJLf  is  a  snort,  thick  set,  good-namred  old. 
brave,  who  bears  his  misfortunes  with  a  philosophy  worthy  of  the  ancientflL'* 

The  following  act  of  congress  we  extract,  as  it  throws  light  upon  suhoo* 
quent  details : — ^  For  the  eiqiensesof  12  prisonersof  warof  the  Sac  and  Fox 
tribes,  now  in  confine tnent,  and  to  be  held  as  hostages,  under  the  seventii 
article  of  the  treaty  of  21  Sept  1832,  embracing  the  cost  of  provisions  and 
clothing,  compensation  to  an  interpreter,  and  cost  of  removing  them  to  a 
place  of  safety,  where  tliey  may  be  kept  without  being  closely  confined,  tho 
sum  of  2500.*^ 

On  the  22  April,  (1833,)  the  captive  hidians  arrived  at  Washington,  and  die 
next  day  Blaek-haufk  had  a  long  interview  with  President  Jaekmm,  The  first 
words  with  which  it  is  said  he  accosted  the  president  were,  ^  I  AM  A  MAN, 
AND  YOU  ARE  ANOTHKR." 

The  president,  after  a  few  brief  observations,  directed  die  articles  of  dreas 
provided  for  them  to  be  exhibited  to  them,  and  told  Blackrhawk  that  the 
whole  would  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  distributed  as,  in  his  judgment,  he 
should  think  best  He  then  told  them  they  must  depart  immediately  for  Fort 
Monroe,  and  remain  tliere  contented,  until  he  save  them  permission  to  return 
to  tlieir  country.  That  time,  be  said,  depenaed  upon  tne  conduct  of  tbeir 
people ;  that  they  would  not  be  set  at  liberty,  until  all  the  aiticles  of  the 
treaty  had  been  complied  with,  and  good  feelings  were  evinced  by  tbeir 
countrymen.    The  Prophet  then  said  :^- 

<*  We  expected  to  return  immediately  to  our  people.  The  war  in  which 
we  have  been  involved,  was  occasioned  by  our  attempung  to  raise  provistODa 
on  our  own  lands,  or  where  we  thought  we  had  a  right  so  to  da  We  baTe 
lost  many  of  our  people,  as  well  as  the  whitea  Our  tribes  and  families  are 
now  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  our  enemies,  the  Sioux  and  the  MenominiesL 
We  hope,  therefore,  to  be  permitted  to  return  home  to  take  care  of  them." 

Black-hawk  spoke  some  time  to  the  president,  ffiving  a  dear  and  compre* 
bensive  history  of  the  rise  of  the  war,  and,  towards  the  close,  sud: — 

<*  We  did  not  expect  to  conouer  the  whiles ;  no.  They  bad  too  many 
bouses — ^too  many  men.  I  took  up  Ae  hatchet,  for  my  part,  to  revenge 
injuries  which  my  people  could  no  longer  endure.  Hacf  I  borne  them  longer 
without  striking,  my  people  would  have  said,  Biaek-kaiek  m  a  woman ;  he  is 
too  old  to  be  a  chief— he  is  no  Sac  These  reflections  caused  me  to  raise  the 
war-whoop.  I  say  no  more  of  it )  it  is  known  to  you.  Keokidc  once  waa 
here ;  you  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  when  he  wished  to  return  to  hia 
home,  you  were  willing.  Blaek'hawk  expects,  that,  like  jKiBoMk,  we  shall  be 
permitted  to  return  too.*^ 

The  president  added,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circmnstanees 
which  led  to  the  disasters  to  which  they  had  alluded.  It  was  unneoessaiy  to  look 
back  upon  them.  He  intended  now  to  secure  the  observance  of  peace. 
They  need  not  feel  anv  uneasiness,  he  said,  about  their  own  women  and 
children.  They  should  not  sufler  from  the  Sioux  and  Menominies.  He 
would  compel  the  red  men  to  be  at  peace  with  one  toother.  That  when  he 
was  satisfied  tliat  all  things  would  remain  quiet,  then  they  would  be  permitted 
to  returu.    He  then  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  diemissed  them. 

It  is  said,  that,  while  in  Washington,  the  Indians  expressed  more  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  the  portraits  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  the  war  depaitment  than 
any  thing  else  that  was  shown  them. 

On  Friday,  26  April,  the  captives  were  conducted  firooi  Washingtoa 
towards  Fort  Monroe,  which  ia  upon  a  small  island,  at  Old  Point  Comfoi^ 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Cheasfeake  Bay,  in  Virginia. 

Before  closing  the  present  chaptrr^  a  few  outer  interesting  matters  shall 
be  laid  before  our  readers.  We  have  just  given  the  description  of  the  Indians 
while  at  Jefierson  Barracks,  by  one  who  visited  them  tnere  not  long  after 
dieur  confinement    Wa  now  intend  to  give  what  the  author  of  Kmekei- 
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I  bocker  says  of  them  soon  after.    Mr.  bvin^s  account  is  contained  in  a  letter, 

dated  Waahington,  18  Dec  1833.— <*  From  St  Louis  I  went  to  Fort  Jefiersony 
I  about  9  miles  distant,  to  see  Btaek-hawk^  the  Indian  warrior,  and  his  fuliow- 

I  prisoners — a  forlorn  crew— emaciated  and  dejected — the  redoubtable  chieftain 

tumsel^  a  meagre  old  man  upwards  of  70.    He  has,  however,  a  fine  head,  a 
I  Roman  style  of  face,  and  a  prepossessing  countenance." 

I  Since  we  are  upon  descriptions,  the  following  will  not  be  thought  out  of 

I  place,  perhaps,  although  we  had  reserved  it  for  our  next  chapter.   It  is  from 

t  the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  U.  States  Literary  Gazette,  Philadelphia.    •*  We 

I  found  time,  yesterday,  to  visit  the  Blach-hawk,  and  his  accompanying  Indian 

I  chiefs,  and  the  Prophet,  at  Congress  Hall  HotoL    We  went  into  their  cham- 

ber, and  fi)und  most  of  them  sitting  or  lyinir  on  their  beds.  Blaek-hawk  waa 
sitting  in  a  chair,  and  apparendy  depressed  in  spirits.  He  is  about  65,  of 
middnnff  size,  with  a  head  that  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  phrenologist- 
one  of  &e  finest  that  Heaven  ever  let  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  an  Indian.  The 
Prophet  has  a  coarser  figure,  with  less  of  intellect,  but  with  the  marks  of 
decision  and  firmness.  His  face  was  painted  with  red  and  white.  The  son 
of  Bladi'hmok  is  a  noble  specimen  of  pnvsical  beauty — a  model  for 'those  who 
would  embody  the  idea  of  strength.  He  was  painted,  and  his  hair  cut  and 
dressed  in  a  strange  fiintasy.  The  other  chiefs  had  nothiiw  in  particular  in 
their  appearance  to  distinguish  them  from  other  natives  of^the  fiiresL  The 
^ole  of  the  deputation  visited  the  water  works  yesterday,  [June  11  or  12,]  and 
subsequently  were  taken  to  the  Cheny-hill  Prison,  and  shown  the  maimer  in 
which  white  men  punish.  The  exhibition  of  arms  and  ships  at  the  navy-yard, 
led  the  Hawk  to  remark  that  ht  iUBpeded  the  greaifaUitrwaBtrttUna  ready  f^ 

It  was  remarked  by  some  in  Philadelphia  that  B2adc-A«Mr«  **  pyramidal 
forehead  "  very  much  resembled  that  of  Sir  fVdiUr  SeotL  Others  observed  that 
bis  countenance  strongly  reminded  them  of  their  late  worthy  benefactor, 
iSk^pAm  Girard,  In  Norfolk  it  was  noticed  that  the  old  warrior  very  much 
resembled  die  late  President  Jtfonioe. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Pnm  the  time  of  the  eetHngjoftd  ef  Blaox-bawx  eatd  hie  five  *  eompamensfrem  Fl9i^ 
tress  Monroe,  5  June,  1^3^  to  their  arrival  on  the  Upper  Mississiwif  on  the  first 
of  August  following  ;  prefaced  by  some  refieetioms  upon  the  events  of  the  war. 


It  is  not  difficult 'to  perceive,  without  a  formal  commentary,  that  in  the  late 
Indian  war,  much  blood  was  shed  which  might  have  been  avoided.  Twice 
had  the  despairing  Indians  displayed  the  white  flag,  to  give  notice  of  their 
willingness  to  surrender ;  but,  like  the  wretched  Hallibees,  the  rifle  was  the 
only  answer  they  received.  When  Major  StiUman  was  on  his  march  to  Syca- 
more Creek,  a  few  Indians  were  sent  from  Naopap^s  camp  with  fiiendly  in- 
tentions, and  under  a  white  flag ;  but  such  was  the  carriage  of  the  whites, 
no  interview  could  be  had,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  save  their  livea^ 
which  all,  it  seems,  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  do.  This,  it  will  be  said, 
is  Indian  talk — ^it  is  even  so.  What  say  the  whites  ?  They  say,  the  Indiana 
whom  they  first  discovered  were  onl^  a  decoy.    This  is  mere  assertion,  and 

f»roves  nothing  on  their  own  side,  neither  does  it  disprove  the  Indian  account 
B  it  not  plain  that  BUuk-kawk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  exhibited  before  he 
was  attacked  by  the  steam-boat  Warrior?  He  had  resolved  to  fight  no  more, 
if  he  could  get  terms  of  peace ;  but  his  flas  was  at  once  fired  upon ;  then 
says  the  old  chief,  *^  I  fared  too;"  and  the  whites  expected  nothing  else,  and 
too  many  of  them,  it  would  seem,  desired  nothing  else.  But  we  reflect  no 
more  upon  this  matter. 
The  reader  has,  in  the  last  chapter,  been  conducted  through  the  principal, 

*  Ao  aoonymout  withor,  of  whom  we  have  made  considerable  use  in  this  chapter,  gives 
us  their  names,  d&c.  as  follows  ^^ 


MaC'Cat-l-misk-e-ca-cae, Blmrk-kavk. 

Na-sba-eicnck,  M*  ««ii, Lvui  Tkiukiir. 

Wa-be-ke-ahkk,  l/U  iVif  A«(, Clear  D^. 


Pamabo,  Prophet's  ir«lAer, Fuk  Fhu 

Po-we-Kbick,  Propktt*t  atltpted  *o*,, .  Straw&erry* 
Napope,  (*0  warrwr, atremg  Ss^p. 
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and  all  tbe  important  events  of  the  war,  and  accompanied  the  chiefii  of  the 
Indians  eugaged  in  it  to  Fortress  Monroe,  in  Virginia.  We  are  now  to  ob- 
serve what  passed  in  their  travels  from  hence  throiigfa  several  of  our  fiwf 
cities,  and  thence  to  their  wilderness  homes  in  the  dialant  weaL 

Having  been  conducted  to  Fort  Monroe,  the  captives  found  thranaelvea  in  a 
kind  of  elegant  confinement ;  and  instead  of  balls  and  chains  to  their  ankk^ 
were  kindly  treated,  and  saw  nobody  but  friends.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, must  have  become,  in  a  short  time,  exceedingly  iffksome ;  but  an  eariy 
order  for  their  liberation  prevented  such  result  For,  on  the  4  June,  1833,  ordan 
came  for  their  being  liberated ;  and  the  next  day,  Mi^or  Jokn  Gmiand  mat 
off  with  them  in  a  steam-boat  for  Baltimore,  by  Norfolk,  Goaport,  PorlB- 
mouth,  &c. 

During  their  short  stay  at  Monroe,  the  Indians  became  much  attached  to 
its  oommander,  Colonel  JSuflu,  and  on  tbe  afWmoon  of  the  same  day  that  the 
order  of  release  arrived.  Black-hawk  went  and  took  hia  leave  of  him,  and  at 
parting  made  the  following  speech : — 

^  Brother,  I  have  come  on  my  own  part,  and  in  behalf  of  mjy  compapioD^ 
to  bid  you  ftrewelL  Our  great  fiitber  has  at  length  been  pleased  to  pormil 
us  to  return  to  our  hunting-grounds.  We  have  buried  the  tomahawk,  and 
the  sound  of  the  rifle  will  hereafter  only  bring  death  to  the  deer  and  the  buflb* 
lo.  Brother,  you  have  treated  the  red  men  very  kindly.  Your  aauaws  have 
made  them  presents,  and  jrou  have  given  them  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  The 
memory  of  your  friendship  will  remain  till  the  Great  Spirit  says  it  is  time 
for  Black-Hawk  to  sins  his  death-aoog^ — Brother,  your  housea  are  aa  numer- 
ous as  the  leaves  upon  the  trees,  and  your  young  warriors,  like  the  aands  upon 
the  shore  of  tbe  big  >lBke,  which  rolls  before  -us.  The  red  man  has  but  fow 
houaea,  and  few  warriQr8,-but  tbe  red  man  has  a  heart  which  throbs  aa  waraa- 
^  aa  the  heart  of  his  white  brother.  The  Qraat  Spirit  has  given  ua  our  hunt- 
ing grGOods,  and  the  akin  of  the  deer  which  we  kill  there  ia  his  ftvorite,  for 
its  color  is  white,  and  this  is  the  emblem  of  peace.  This  bunting-dreas  and 
these  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  white.  Accept  diem,  my  brother;  I  have 
given  one  like  this  to  the  WhUe-oUat,  Aooept  of  it  as  a  memorial  of  Black- 
HAWK.  When  he  is  far  away,  thia  will  serve  to  remind  you  of  him.  May 
the  Great  Spirit  bless  you  and  your.childran— ^forewelL" 

Colonel  iusUs,  in  his  reply,  said,  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  him  in  hia 
bands,  and  as  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  whites  to  attack  an  unarmed 
foe,  he  was  safe ;  but  that  if  he  had  met  him  in  the  field  of  battle,  hia  duty 
would  have  required  him  to  have  taken  his  life.  He  rejoiced,  he  said,  at 
bis  prospect  of  speedily  returning  to  his  friendsi  and  hoped  he  would 
never  again  trouUe  his  white  neighbors.  To  which  Blaat4uatk  added, 
*^BvMer,  the  Great  SjpirU  ptauaku  ihaat  who  deoeke  ut,  atui  mjf  fakk  it  mm 
pUdgedJ* 

On  leaving  Fort  Monroe,  the  Indians  were  taken  to  Portsmouth  and  Goa- 
poit,  to  see  me  navy-yard,  the  dry-dock,  and  men-of-war.  At  Goaport,  thev 
went  on  board  the  74  Delaware,  where  they  could  not  but  eniRsa  much 
aatonishment  at  tbe  vaatness  of  the  *<  big  canoe,"  as  they  caUea  it,  and  its 
eztraonlinarv  uncouth  furniture.  Bladt^unok  aeemed  the  most  to  admire 
the  ahip,  and  wished  to  see  tbe  Mef  who  commanded  it,  and  especialhr  the 
man  that  built  it ;  for  he  wished,  he  said,  ^^ to  take  km  6y.«^  hand."*  When 
they  left  the  ship,  thev  passed  around  under  her  how,  which  terminates 
in  a  colossal  statue  of  an  Indian  vrarrior.  This  tbe  Indians  beheld  with 
considerable  emotiona  of  aurprise  and  evident  deniionstraiiona  of  high 
gmtification. 

At  Norfolk,  the  ruab  to  see  the  Indiana  was  very  great,  and  manv  could 
not  be  gratified  even  vrith  a  eight  of  them.  This  great  curioahy  in  the  very 
Ticini^  where  they  had  been  for  near  10  weeka,  will  not  he  thought  strange, 
when  It  is  considered,  that  no  one  expected  their  imnaediate  removal,  and 
therefore  few  had  been  to  see  them ;  thinkiog  they  could  do  ao  when  aome 
more  convenient  time  offered. 

Having  taken  lodginas  at  the  hotel  in  Norfolk,  tbe  Indians  were  aware 
of  the  great  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  therefore  they  exhibited  themselves 
upon  the  balcony,  from  whence  WabMtahukj  the  l^phet,  made  the  foUow- 
iBf  address: — 
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''Tlie  Great  Spirit  MDt  as  here,  and  by  the  saine  fiat,  we  are  now  happily 
igibout  to  return  to  our  own  Misaissippi,  and  our  own  people.  It  aifords  ua 
much  hi^>pineBB  to  rejcnn  our  frtends  and  kindred.  We  would  shake  hands 
with  all  oor  white  fiiends  anemhled,  and  offer  our  best  wi^es  for  their  pros- 
perity. Should  any  of  them  go  to  our  country  on  the  MissiBaippi,  we  would 
take  pleasure  in  requiting  the  many  kindnesses  we  hare  received  from  their 
people  here.  We  will  go  home  with  peaceable  dispositions  towards  our 
white  brethren^  and  endeayor  to  make  our  conduct  hereafter  more  satis- 
factory to  them.  We  bid  you  all  ftrewell,  as  it  is  the  last  time  we  may 
see  each  other." 

Blofkrhauk  then  said  a  lew  words,  expressing  the  same  sentiments ;  and 
one  o'clock  baring  arrived,  they  departed.    This  was  5  June. 

When  the  steam-boat  was  near  Baltimore,  it  was  discovered  that  there  bed 
been  a  robbeiy  committed  on  board ;  and  when  this  became  known  to  Bkusk" 
hmaki  he  showed  considerable  concem,  fearing  some  of  his  party  should 
be  suspected ;  and  when  the  boat  lay  to  at  considerable  distance  from  the 
wfaar^  to  make  search  for  the  money,  he  said,  ^fte  dmnd  that  hinudf  and 
campam  shnid  be  9earched,for  he  imnUd  Id  the  tMtes  Anoto  that  ike  Sda  did 
nUHetU.^ 

President  jACKsoif  had  arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  after  BUidtrhawk^a  arrival 
he  had  an  interview  with  him.  The  Indians  were  conveyed  in  the  steam- 
boat Columbus,  and  •  arrived  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day,  after  leaving  Norfc^  namely,  6  June.  Among  the  crowds  who  visited 
them  were  many  ladies,  to  whom,  generally,  the  IndiaDS  said,  *^Prdty  squawB^ 
pnthfBmiowi/* 

The  Indians  and  the  president  attended  the  theatre  the  same  night,  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  attention  of  the  house  was  pretty  nearly  equally  divi- 
ded between  diem.  On  the  next  day  occurred  the  interview  between  them, 
€f  which  mention  has  just  been  made ;  at  which  time,  among  other  things, 
the  president  said  to  the  old  chief: —  « 

<*  When  I  saw  you  in  WashiiigtDn,  I  told  you,  that  you  had  behaved  very 
badly,  in  raising  the  tomahawk  against  the  white  people."  He  added,  that 
his  conduct  last  year  had  caused  hira  to  send  out  his  warriors  against  him,, 
and  that  he  and  those  with  him  had  been  surrendered  to  him  to  be  kept  dur- 
ing his  pleasure,  or  until  he  should  think  there  would  be  no  danger  from  let- 
ting him  go.  **!  told  you,"  he  continued,  **I  would  inquire  whether  vour 
people  ¥ri8hed  you  sHould  return,  and  whether,  if  you  did  return,  there 
would  be  any  danger  to  the  fiontier.  General  Clark  and  General  Atkingon, 
wfacNcn  you  know,  have  informed  me  that  Sheckak,  your  principal  chief,  and 
the  rest  of  your  people,  are  anxious  vou  should  return,  and  Keokuk  has  a^ced 
me  to  send  you  back.  Your  chiefs  have  nledged  themselves  for  your  good 
conduct" — **  You  will  see  the  strength  or  the  white  people.  You  will  see 
that  our  young  men  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  in  the  wood&  What  can 
you  do  against  us?  " — <<  When  you  go  back,  lisleii  to  the  counsels  of  Keokuk 
and  the  other  friendly  chiefs." 

To  this  the  Prophet  said  a  few  words,  as  follows; — 

Tather,  my  ears  are  open  to  your  words;  I  am  glad  to 'hear  them;  I  am 
glad  to  go  back  to  m  people.  I  want  to  see  my  family.  I  did  not  behave 
well  last  summer,  l  ought  not  to  have  taken  up  the  tomahawk.  But  my 
people  have  svEffervd  a  great  deal.  When  I  get  tiack,  I  will  remember  your 
words.  I  will  not  go  to  war  again.  1  will  live  in  peace.  I  will  hoU  you  by 
the  hand." 

Btadt4unvk  intended  to  -have  made  a  long  speeoh  at  this  time;  but  the 
president  was  unable  to  hear  him  out,  on  account  of  the  great  fiitigues  he 
bad  undergone,  and  the  old  chi^waa,  therefbre,  very  short  Ife  said,  ^My 
heart  is  &tg,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  my  great  father^"  and  ckised,  after  many 
expressions  of  afiection  and  respect  for  him.  The  warmth  of  the  weather 
and  the  great  crowd  that  surrounded  the  hotel  in  which  the  Indians  were 
lodged,  caused  them  to  retire  to  Fort  Anienry,  about  3  miles  below  the  city. 
The  landlord  said  the  crowd  was  so  great  about  his  house,  that  they  had 
carried  awav  his  banisters,  windows,  and  he  was  fearful,  if  they  remained 
longer,  that  his  whole  house  would  be  carried  away  also. 
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They  risited  the  WashingtoD  moDument,  among  odier  pbcea,  wUfe  at 
Baltimore,  and  were  at  first  afraid  to  ascend  in  it,  upon  its  circular  steps; 
aayine  it  was  the  MamUm  of  the  white  people.  At  leng^  .A^oompe  aaid  he 
would  venture  up.  Blaek^hmok  obeenred,  that  dien  they  ^irould  aM  go ;  for 
if  it  fell  down,  he  aaid  they  would  not  be  aafer  on  the  ground  at  its  faaae  thu 
if  they  were  in  it 

They  visited  the  circus  also,  while  here,  and  were  mucli  better  pleaard 
with  the  performances  there,  than  at  the  theatre.    The  elennt  faonaes  pleased 
them  &r  more  than  the  stars  and  sarters  of  the  mockiormi  amd  ladieB  of  the 
theatre,  and  it  was  very  natural  they  should.    To  see  a  lady  ride  vmon  ob^ 
foot,  while  the  horK  was  running  at  his  utmost  ipeed,  was  matter  cf  Act  to 
them,  and  excited  the  greatest  acuniration.    But  to  see  a  lelloir  popping  oat 
fit>m  behind  a  curtain,  strutting  about  the  stage,  utterini^  to  himadf  aome 
unintelligible  nonsense,  could  not  interest  any  one  similarly  situated.    Thtj 
said  they  believed  those  who  rode  in  the  circus  could  hunt  buAio  efea 
better  than  the  Sacs. 

Considerable  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  meetiiig  of  two 
such  conspicuous  characters  as  the  PRESinKiiT  of  the  United  States  and 
BUuk'hmok,  at  the  same  time,  in  populous  places ;  and  it  was  anooiiooed 
in  a  Philadelphia  paper,  of  9  June,  that  Major  Gadand  had  arrived  tfaerci 
but  had  left  the  hidians  in  Baltimore,  and  that  they  would  not  proceed  to 
N.  York  until  the  day  after  the  president    Accordingly  they  did  itot  airffv 
in  Philadelphia  until  10  June,  when  they  were  conducted  to  lodgings  in  Coo- 
gress  HalL    The  next  day  there  was  a  great  military  display,  accompanied 
by  an  immense  procession,  and  the  whole  passed  up  Third  StreeC^  opponte 
Congress  Hall,  by  which  means  the  Indians  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  see  aul 
contemplate  their  numbers.    Pointing  to  the  soldien,  Black  hauik  asked  if 
they  were  the  same  that  were  in  his  country  last  summer. 

Having  visited  all  places  of  amusement  and  curiosity  in  Philadelpfaii,  the 
Indians  departed  for  (f.  York,  where  they  arrived  in  a  steam-boat  of  the 
People's  Line,  about  5  o'clock,  14  June,  on  Friday.    The  arrival  ofLrftm^ 
in  1825,  could  not  have  attracted  a  greater  crowd  than  was  now  aasenibled 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Casde  Gtuden.    As  it  happened,  Mr.  DmvMi,  the 
aeronaut,  had  just  got  ready  to  ascend  in  his  balloon  from  the  garden.    The 
steam-boat,  therefore,  rounded  to,  that  the  passengera  might  wimen  the 
ascension.    When  it  was  known  on  shore  that  the  Indians  were  oo  2iosi4 
the  cheering  and  clapping  became  tremendous;  and  it  was  not  a  litdeanf- 
mented  from  those  on  bmud  the  numerous  craft  in  the  river.    Those  in  the 
boat  answered  as  well  as  their  numbers  would  admit    The  Indians,  at  M^ 
were  some  terrified,  supposing  they  had  at  last  come  to  an  enemy,  and  that 
the  noise  about  them  was  me  war-whoop  of  tbe  whites^  but  were  tocB 
undeceived. 

Soon  after  the  balloon  had  cleared  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and  Bfr.  ^^'*'*?| 
had  unfuried  his  flag,  JBIodfc-Aiitofc  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it  1v 
which  he  answered: — 


akmt—^wUMoui  amf  mgvmoT*  ., 

When  the  balloon  had  attained  a  vast  height,and  almost  out  oftbeoM 
chiePs  sight,  (which  had  become  considerably  impaired,)  he  exehuned, 
•"  I  think  he  can  go  to  the  heavens ;  to  the  Gnat  ^iHL^  Pomdkoe  then  wd, 
'^IthaJthecaneeetheamntyo/theEngHaL'*  The  Prophet,  or  ffabobtMi^ 
having  been  asked  what  he  bought  of  the  balkwn,  said,  •^IeanHfi^f9 
ideoy  but  think  he  can  go  1^  to  the  eUmdi  if  he  wOL  ShouU  ^unkheevnUm 
the  Grtai  Spvii  fiots." 
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On  their  landing,  such  was  the  density  of  the  crowd,  that  fbr  a  time  it 
aeemed  impossible  to  effect  a  passage  for  them.  After  some  time,  however, 
by  the  aid  of  the  police  officers,  they  were  taken  up  in  carriages,  and  carried 
to  their  lodgings  at  the  Exchaiige  Hotel  in  Broad  Street  The  spacious 
square  and  street  adjacent  Were  instantly  filled  by  the  people,  whose  eager- 
ness to  see  the  strangers  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
Erevent  a  forcible  entrance  into  the  house.  Whereupon  the  directors  of  the 
idians  let  Bkukrhawk  show  himself  several  times  at  a  window ;  and  imme- 
diately after,  the  multitude  quietly  dispersed,  without  earning  away  banisters 
or  windows,  as  had  been  complamed  ofin  Baltimore.    Thus  ended  Fridc^. 

On  Saturday  evening,  they  were  conducted  to  the  Bowery  Theatre,  and  on 
Monday,  the  papers  of  the  city  announced  that  they  would  visit  Castle  Oar- 
den  that  eveninff,  the  Park  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  Niblo's  on  Wednesday, 
Richmond  Hill  Theatre  on  Thursday,  Vauxhall  Uarden  on  Friday,  and,  en 
Saturday,  leave  for  Albany.  Thus  were  the  doings  of  eveiy  evening  of  their 
stay  allotted,  wluch,  We  believe,  came  to  pass  accordingly.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  the  daytime  was  spent,  we  shall,  in  the  next  place,  proceed  to  give 
some  account 

On  Monday;  17  June,  the  Hon.  John  A,  Graham  met  the  Indians,  at  their 
quarters,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  which  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  Indian 
manner,  as  any  thing  we  have  seen.    He  began :  - 

**  Brothers,  open  your  ears.  You  are  brave  men.  Tou  have  fought  like 
tigers,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  We  have  conquered  you.  We  were  sorry,  last 
year,  that  you  raised  the  tomahawk  against  us ;  but  we  believe  you  did  not 
know  us  then  as  you  do  now.  We  think,  that  in  time  to  come,  you  will  be 
wise,  and  that  we  shall  be  fiiends  forever.  You  see  that  we  are  a  great  peo- 
ple— numerous  as  the  flowers  of  the  field,  as  the  shells  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
the  fish  in  the  sea.  We  put  one  hand  on  the  eastern,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  other  on  the  western  ocean.  We  all  act  together.  I^  sometimes,  our 
great  men  talk  loud  and  long  at  our  council  fires,  mit  shed- one  drop  of  white 
men's  blood,  our  young  warriors,  as  thick  as  the  stars  of  the  night,  will  leap 
on  board  our  great  boats,  which  fly  on  the  waves,'  and  over  the  lakes — swin 
as  the  e&ffle  in  the  air — ^then  penetrate  the  woods,  make  the  big  guns  thun- 
der, and  the  whole  heavens  red  with  the  flames  of  the  dwellings  of  their  en- 
emies. Brothers,  the  president  has  made  you  a  great  talk.  He  has  but  one 
mouth.  That  one  has  sounded  the  sentiments  of  all  the  people.  Listen  to 
what  he  has  said  to  you.  Write  it  on  your  memories.  It  is  good,  very  good. 
Black-hawk)  take  these  jewels,  a  pair  of  topaz  ear-rings,  l^utifiilly  set  in 
gold,  for  your  wifo  or  daughter,  as  a  token  of  fiiendship,  keeping  always  in 
mind  that  women  and  chil(&en  are  the  favorites  of  the  Great  Spirit  These 
jewels  are  from  an  old  man,  whose  head  is  whitened  with  the  snows  of  70 
winters ;  an  old  man,  who  has  thrown  down  his  bow,  put  off  his  sword,  and 
now  stands  leaning  on  his  staf^  waiting  the  commands  of  the  Great  Spirit 
Look  around  you,  see  all  this  migh^  people,  then  go  to  your  homes,  open 
your  arms  to  receive  your  fiunilie&  Tell  them  to  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make 
bright  the  chain  of  fiiendship,  to  love'  the  white  men,  and  to  live  in  peace 
witn  them,  as  long  as  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 
If  yon  do  so,  you  will  be  happy.  You  will  then  insure  the  prosperity  of  un- 
born ffenerations  of  your  tribes,  Vriio  will  go  hand  and  band  with  the  sons  of- 
the  mate  men,  and  all  shall  be  blessed  by  the  Ch-eat  Spirit  Peace  and  hap- 
piness, l^  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit,  attend  you.    FarewielL" 

When  this  was  ended,  BUidt-hawk  said,  ^^BroOner,  we  likt  tfow  fott.  ffe 
uia  be  friends.  9Fe  like  (he  whUe  peopU.  Then  ttre  very  hind  to  w.  fTe  shaU 
nri  forget  it  Your  tmmeel  ia  good,  Jfe  ihelU  attend,  to  it  Your  veduMt 
prnent  thatt  go  to  my  equaw.  B  pkaaea  me  vety  mucA.  ffe  ehaU  alwage  he 
fiendeJ* 

The  following  circumstance  is  said  to  have  occurred,  while  the  Indians  were 
in  New  York :  One  day,  after  dinner,  a  gentleman  got  admittance  to  their  room, 
whose  object  was  to  communicate  to  them  some  religious  instruction.  He 
began  with  Blaek-haut^s  son ;  but  when  the  young  fellow  understood  by  the 
hiterpreter  what  his  object  was,  he  said,  <*/  taee,"  and,  covering  his  foce  with 
his  blaitet,  stretched  himself  dnt  upon  a  soft,  and  went  to  sleqi. 

15 
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The  Cherokee  Phemix  was  shown  to  Blatk-ktagk,  in  New  YeA,  Im^ 
tlenieii,  who  nve  the  chief  to  underrtaDd  that  it  waa  the  firat  and  onlr 
paper  printed  in  Indian.    AAer  ezpUining  the  great  uae  of  papcre  to  ban, 
chief  waa  well  pleaaed,  aaid  he  knew  the  Cherokee  tribe  well,  but  cfid 
know  they  had  such  a  thing  among  them  as  a  newspaper.    He  reqneated 
gentleman  to  make  the  name  of  BiadL-hauk  on  it,  which  he  did,  and  gave 
to  him ;  when  the  old  chief  carefully  Iblded  it  op  and  laid  it  away,  i 
would  show  it  to  his  people  when  he  got  home. 

On  Thursday,  90  June,  the  Indians  were  shown  the  fimons  arsenal  in 
White  Street    The  great  cannon,  mortars  and  shells,  on  the  first  floor,  filled 
them  with  astonishment  and  awe,  in  spite  of  their  philosophical  indifitnaecL 
On  visiting  the  second  floor,  their  countenances  were  seen  to  enliven.     Tlae 
sight  of  10,000  stand  of  small  arms,  all  as  bright  as  polishing  could  make 
them,  with  all  the  bayonets  fixed,  was  evidently  more  agreeable  to  them  than 
the  great,  unwieldv  cannon  below.    Their  admiration  was  greudv  heightened 
oa  being  thown  the  operation  of  Mr.  IEddo9Ca  new  patent  artillery  kick,     b, 
had  been  fitted  for  the  occasion,  on  the  beautiful  braas  3  pounder,  which  Got. 
TanqJdnM  fsve  the  state  in  1814.    This  gun  being  placed  in  the  yard,  and 
charged  with  a  blank  cartridge,  Gen.  •^mdarniji,  of  the  anenal,  drew  the 
string  attached  to  the  lock,  and  the  discharge  was  instantaneoua.    Here 
again  they  could  not  conceal  their  astonishment,  which  was  much  raised  br 
the  mysterious  operation  of  the  lock.     The  cannon  being  again  eharfed^ 
Blaek-iawk  was  mvited  to  pull  the  strinj;  and  discharge  it ;  hSi  he  declined 
from  timidity,  and  all  the  rest  followed  his  example.    At  length  the  Propliet 
stepped  fonmd,  with  a  great  air  of  resolution,  and  discharged  it    The  re- 
port startled  him  a  little ;  but  the  moment  after,  finding  himself  unharmed, 
ne  laughed  h«utily.    Then  all  the  rest  ventured  to  discnar]^  it    When  Mr. 
Hiddon  showed  them  the  fulminating  wafer,  upon  which  his  loc^  acta,  'the 
vacant  seriousness  and  gravity,"  savs  one  present,  <*  with  which  the^  retnmed 
it,  as  a  matter  quite  too  prolbund  fi>r  their  comfMrehensiQn,  was  iiresistibly 
comic** 

Several  of  the  captives  had  been  attacked  with  an  inflammation  in  their 
eyes,  accompanied  with  some  fever,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  on  by 
the  fiitigues  they  had  experienced  dunng  their  journey.  But  iiniile  they 
remained  in  New  York,  the^  had  nearly  recovered. 

When  it  was  announced  m  the  papers,  that  the.  Indians  would  not  proceed 
any  fiirther  north,  great  disappointment  was  felt  here ;  but  we  heard  no  one 
complain.  All  aeemed  sensible  that  to  show  them  about  fttan  place  to  place, 
was  inflicting  a  punishment  upon  them  which  could  in  no  wise  bencint  ua. 
There  might  be  one  exception,  for  we  were  informed  that  a  gentleman  had 
made  large  arrangements  here  for  writing  Blaek-hawt^a  life.  But  whether  it 
were  the  old  chiers  ^ood  or  bad  fortune  that  prevented  him  from  fiilling  into 
the  ambush  of  that  biographer,  we  do  not  undertake  to  sav ;  but  there  may 
be  those  cold-hearted  beings,  who  are  glad  that  boUi  EUtdtJuBiok  and  the  pub- 
lic have  escaped. 

On  Saturoay,  22  June,  they  left  New  York  for  Albany,  where  they  arriyei' 
the  next  day  at  evening.  Here,  as  we  should  e^wct,  the  crowd  was  ftr 
more  savage  than  had  been  witnessed  any  where  m  the  journey,  and  it  waa 
near  three  nours  before  a  landing  for  them  could  be  efi^ted;  and  even  then 
only  by  disffuising  diem.  BlaMimok  was  not  recognized  until  he  had  got 
almost  to  the  tavern  where  he  and  his  party  were  to  lodge.  One  obeervesi 
that  Albanv,  at  this  time,  was  more  like  an  Indian  camp,  Uian  the  reeidence 
of  civilized  beings.  Some  urged,  that  if  Bladi-hawk  had  been  pennitted  to 
have  shown  hiinuBelf  to  the  multitude,  and  addressed  them,  they  would  at 
once  have  ceased  their  boisterous  clamors.  It  is  said  he  was  about  to  do  so^ 
but  his  son  would  not  consent  to  it 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  populace  was  such,  after  they  were  in  their 
<|uarters,  as  to  cause  alarm  for  their  safety,  is  not  mentioned;  but  certain  it 
is,  the^  set  oflT  fh>m  Albany  in  the  night,  24  June,  and  proceeded  west  upon 
the  railroad. 

When  they  had  got  upon  the  grand  canal,  and  seen  how  they  werB  trans- 
ported by  means  of  locks,  some  of  the  party  said  U  nmd  be  Hhe  unrk^u 
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Manitou,  for  %l  UKU  the  first  rivtr  (hey  ever  saw  go  over  AtZb  coifr  acrois  other 
rivers. 

The  interview  of  oar  trayeUers,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  with  their  country- 
men, the  Senecas,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all  our  readers.  Having 
arrived  at  Bufialo  on  Friday,  28  June,  they  remained  there  until  Sunday 
morning.  The  next  morning  ^after  their  arrival,  they  rode  over  to  Black 
Rock,  where  they  viewed  the  union  of  the  grand  canal  with  the  lake  at  that 
place.  From  this  place  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  Canada  shore,  and  Black' 
hawk  immediately  pointed  out  Fort  £rie,  and  seemed  well  acauainted  with 
the  adjacent  cou^itry ;  he  having  been  there  in  the  time  of  the  last  virar  with 
England,  in  the  British  service,  and  at  the  time  **  when  the  Americans  ioalked 
into  Fort  Erie"  as  he  expressed  the  capture  of  it  After  the  battle  of  Lske 
Erie,  he  said,  he  was  obhged  to  return  with  his  band  to  his  own  country.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  party  visited  the  Senecas,  who  had  col- 
lected at  the  council  house,  on  their  reservation,  to  receive  them.  They  were 
addressed  by  the  chief^  Capt  Pollard^  or  Karlundatoana,  of  Whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  an  Old  and  veiy  respectable  man.    After  expi^ssing  the 

fleasure  which  it  save  him  and  his  people  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and 
'oxes,  and  after  auuding  to  the  present  state  of  the  aborigines,  he  counselled 
his  visitors  to  return  home  with  a  peaceable  mind ;  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
no  more  to  fight  against  so  powerful  a  people  as  the  whites.  Bladi-hawk 
replied  as  follows:^ 

^  Our  aged  brother  of  the  Senecas^  who  has  spoken  ious^has  spoken  the  words 
of  a  gooaand  wise  man.  ffe  are  strangers  to  each  other,  though  we  have  the 
same  color,  and  the  same  Great  Spirit  made  us  all,  and  gave  us  this  country  to- 
gether. Brothers,  we  have  seen  how  great  a  people  the  whites  tare.  They  are  very 
ridi,  and  very  strong.  B  is  folly  fir  us  to  fight  with  them.  We  shall  go  home 
with  much  knoufkdge.  I\nr  nwsdf,  I  shall  advise  nw  people  to  be  quiet,  and  live 
like  good  men.  The  advice  wnUnyou  gave  us,  hrother,  w  very  good,  and  we  teU 
you  now  we  mean  to  walk  the  straight  path  in  Jksture,  and  to  content  ourselves 
with  what  we  have,  and  with  cultivating  our  lands. 

The  Prophet  added  a  few  sentences,  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except 
be  said  he  wished  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  could  be  collected  upon  one  spot, 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  Buftalo  the  Indians  were  conveyed  by  water  to  Detroit,  where  they 
arrived  July.  Here  a  curiosity  was  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  to  see  them ; 
not  exactly  such  as  had  been  shown  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  but  with  that  cold 
indifference,  their  near  vicinity  to  the  late  scenes  of  blood  was  calculated  to 
call  forth.  A  writer  has  remarked,  that  they  were  soon  seen  walking  the 
streets  **  unknowing  and  unknown,"  and  nevespapers  from  that  region  say 
they  were  burnt  in  effigy.  BUuk-hantk  had  often  been  there  in  times  past; 
and  when  he  visited  the  former  residence  of  Gov.  Cass,  he  said,  **  This  w  the 
old  council  ground.  I  have  heard  muA  good  counsel  here ;  but  my  traU  led  to  the 
opposite  shore,  and  my  ears  were  dosed.** 

From  Green  Bay  they  were  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Menominies 
and  Winnebagoes*  to  Chicago.  As  these  tribes  are  bitter  enemies  to  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  troops  were  detached  fit>m  that  place  to  attend  them. 

Having  left  Chicago,  as  they  passed  up  Fox  River  and  down  the  Ouis- 
eonsip,  Blaek-hawk  would  point  out  the  spots,  where,  once,  he  said,  had  stood 
the  fine  villages  of  the  Sacs.  His  depression  at  the  siffht  was  evident,  and 
he  seemed  much  to  regret  their  emigration  beyond  the  MississippL 

It  was  about  the  firet  of  August,  1833,  that  the  captives  arrived  at  Fort 
Armstrong,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  we  are  presently  to  take  our 
leave  of  them.    The  Prophet  had  been  set  at  liberty  a  little  before  at  Prairie 

*  This  tribe  is  divided  into  five  families— the  Decorie,  Blaek-leg,  &c.  -  One-eved  Deeorie. 
before  mentioned,  is  one  of  their  most  conspicuous  chiAfs.  He  appeared  about  60  years  old 
ia  18S6.  Mr.  W,  J.  BneUing  saw  him  at  the  Portage  in  that  year,  accompanied  by  a  wife 
of  15. 

The  name  J/Vhrnebaeo  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  kind  of  duck^  found  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  in  great  aBandanee. 
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du  Chien ;  he  having  declared  his  conyiction  of  the  power  of  the 
and  that  dow  he  would  return  and  live  in  peace.  ^  His  return,"  oays 
informant,  **  is  attended  with  as  manv  unpleasmt  associations  as  that  of  mny 
of  the  party.  The  village  over  which  he  once  presided  has  been  broken  up  ; 
his  wigwam  has  been  burnt  to  the  ground ;  his  family  without  a  protector^ 
and  he  must  find  a  home  in  the  village  of  some  neighboring  chieftain." 

The  Indians  were  at  first  gloomy  and  taciturn,  on  entering  their  omm 
Ibrests,  but  in  a  short  time  they  began  to  be  more  communicative,  auid  at 
length  would  laugh  and  talk  about  ue  jokes  and  odd  manoeuvres  they  had 
seen  among  the  whitea 

Being  now  at  Rock  Island,  where  it  was  concluded  to  dismiss  the  party, 
they  were  considerably  disappointed  in  not  meeting  with  some  of  their 
friends,  from  whom  they  might  gain  intelligence  of  their  families^    Mean- 
while they  examined  their  bundles  and  packages,  containing  the^  preaenta 
they  had  received  during  their  journey.    These  were  by  no  means  iocoo- 
siderable,  and  were  said,  by  those  who  saw  them,  to  be  in  value  of  at  least 
1,000  dollars;  which,  when  their  friends  arrived,  were  liberally  distributed 
among  them.    They  had  not  been  long  in  suspense  when  this  happened.     A 
band  of  Foxes  arrived  the  next  day  after  them,  who  gave  the  desired  intelli- 
l^ence.    To  an  observer  of  nature,  their  meeting  must  have  been  exceedingly 
mteresting.    Notwithstanding  their  long  separation,  their  first  interviews  were 
nearly  the  same  as  though  it  had  been  but  of  a  day's  continuance.    But  tbey 
very  soon  discovered  to  the  spectators,  that  they  had  met  with  those  who 
were  capafato  of  enjoying[  again  their  society;  and  the  freedom  of  early  life 
began  gradually  to  show  itselfl 

**  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  was  selected  as  the  most  appro- 
priate place  for  the  liberation  of  Blade-hawk  and  lys  party.    It  being  the 
most  central  point  from  the  surrounding  villages,  a  greater .nufpber  of  Indians 
could  be  there  assembled  at  a  short  notice,  than  at  any  othiir  point  on  the 
Mississippi.    With  most  of  the  party,  their  return  was  the  return  of  happy 
days,  and  of  those  manners  and  customs  which  they  had  looked  for^^d  to 
with  much  anxiety,  during  their  long  and  arduojve  joiimey.    But  with  Blaet- 
hauk  it  was  the  revival  of  those  scenes  associated  with  bis  former  greatness 
and  power — when  no  white  man  crossed  his  trail,  or  encroached  upon  his 
hunting  grounds.    He  is  now  hailed  not  as  a  chieftain,  oor  as  a  warncnr,  but 
as  a  Sac,  divested  of  his  honors,  an  humble  suppliant  fbi;  the  sympathies  and 
hospitalities  of  his  tribe. 

''It  was  understood,  on  their  arrival,  that  Keoeuek,  the  principal  chief  of 
the  tribe,  was  absent  with  most  of  his  band,  upon  a  buffiilo  hunt,  and.it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  had  yet  returned.    A  courier,  however,  was  despatched 
to  his  village,  with  instructions,  if  returned,  to  request  his  immediate  attend- 
ance, with  as  many  of  his  tribe  as  could  conveniently  accompany  him.    The 
messenger  retiumed  the  same  night,  saying  that  Keoauk  was  encamped  about 
20  miles  below,  with  a  large  number  of  his  tribe,  and  would  arrive  during 
the  day.    About  noon,  the  dull  monotony  of  the  Indian  drum,  aocompaoied 
with  occasional  shouts,  was  heard,  which  announced  his  approach.    He  led 
the  van,  with  two  large  canoes,  lashed  side  by  side,  with  a  large  canopr 
extended  over  him  and  l^is  three  wives,  where  he  sat  in  all  his  dignity,  with 
the  American  flag  waving  over  the  bow.    About  20  canoes  followed  in  his 
train,  each  containing  from  4  to  8  of  his  companions,  who  made  the  'welkin 
ring'  with  their  wild  and  savage  songs.    They  proceeded  up  the  river  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  encamped  on  the  opposite  side  from  BiaekrhttMB  camp^ 
After  remaining  about  two  hours  to  arrange  their  toilets,  they  again  com- 
menced their  song%  making  their  way  direcdy  across  the  rivpr.    XSoeiuk  was 
the  first  to  land,  decorated,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  party,  with  all  their 
medals,  and  in  all  the  paraphernalia  which  distinguishes  the  braves  from  the 
common  Indians.    After  the  party  had  landed,  he  turned  to  them  and  said, 
'  Thb  Ortat  Spirit  has  mU  our  hrolhar  bach.    Ld  u$  shake  hands  in  friendikm.* 
He  then  proceeded  towards  Bladt-hawk^  who  was  seated  with  his  party,  in 
front  of  their  tent,  leaning  upon  his  cane,  apparently  lost  in  deep  refiection. 
He  extended  his  hand,  which  the  old  man  seemed  to  shake  witn  some  cor- 
diality.   Having  saluted  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  took  his  seat  in  their  immfr- 
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dkte  vicinity.  His  companions  followed  the  example,  and  scattered  them- 
eeWes  upon  the  ground.  Not  a  murmur  was  heard  among  the  crowd.  No 
one  presumed  to  break  the  silence,  until  the  chieftain  had  spoken.  Fifteen 
minutes  elapsed  before  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  one,  when  Keocuck  asked 
Biadi-hawk  now  long  he  had  been  upon  the  road  ?  *  That  kt  had  been  expecUng 
kuOf  and  was  coming  vp  in  the  exptkation  of  meetinf^  km,*  Pipes  were  soon 
introduced,  and  passed  among  both  parties,  as  an  mterchange  of  good  feel- 
ing. After  smoking  and  tal^g,  alternately,  for  about  annour,  a  general 
move  was  made  for  their  departure.  Keoeuck  arose,  shook  hands  with  all  the 
party,  saying,  *UMnorrow  he  should  retumJ"  They  now  crossed  the  river  in 
silence,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  songs  and  dances.  On  the  ne3Et  day,  by 
appointment,  was  to  be  opened  the  grand  counciL 

'^  A  commodious  room  in  the  ffarrison  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
both  parties.  About  10  o'clock,  ieoeuck  ,was  announced  by  the  incoherent 
and  guttural  strains  of  more  than  100  savages.  When  they  arrived  at  die 
garrison,  they  followed  silently  in,  preceded  by  their  chie^  who  was  shown 
to  the  room,  where  he  was  to  be  elevated  upon  the  ruins  of  an  indiscreet  old 
man,  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling  many  years  for  supremacy.  He 
took  his  seat  with  Panheparho,  (the  stabbing  cbie()  chief  of  the  Sacs,  upon 
one  side,  and  WaptOoj  (the  little  prince,)  chief  of  the  Foxes,  upon  the  other. 
He  told  his  young  braves  to  sit  immediately  behind  him ;  and  aU  maintained 
the  most  profound  silence  during  the  interview.  Keoewk,  they  said,  would 
speak  fbr  all  of  them. 

*^  Bladcrhauik  and  his  party  soon  made  their  appearance.  As  they  entered 
the  room,  the  chiefs  arose  and  shook  hands  with  them.  They  passed  round, 
and  took  their  seats  immediately  opposite.    Bkukrhaiuk  and  his  son  appeared 

auite  dejected.  They  manifested  some  reluctance  to  the  proposed  council, 
le  day  previous-;  and  that  morning,  as  it  would  have  too  much  importance 
attached  tojt,  the  son  felt  keenly  his  situation.  It  was  as  humiliating  to  him 
as  it  was  to  1ms  fiither.  Mai.  Garland  was  the  first  to  break  the  sUence  in 
counciL  He  told  them  that  be  was  gratefUl  to  find  so  much  good  feeling  ex- 
isting in  the  tribe  towards  Blaek4iawk  and  his  party.  He  felt  confident,  m>m 
what  he  had  wimeesed  since  his  arrival,  that  they  would  hereafter  live  in 
peace.  He  had  but  little  to  say,  as  the  president's  speech  to  Bladt-haufk  and 
party,  at  Baltimore,  ssid  all,  which  should  be  read  to  them.  It  viras  inter- 
preted to  them  by  an  able  interpreter,  to  which  the  whole  company  respond- 
ed, at  the  termination  of  each  sentence." 

Kneudi  then  arose,  shook  hands  with  the  most  important  personages  pres- 
ent, and  commenced : — 

**I  have  listened  to  the  talk  of  our  great  fiither.  It  is  true  we  pledged  our 
honors,  with  those  of  our  younff  braves,  for  their  liberation.  We  thought 
much  of  it ;  our  councils  were  long ;  their  wives  and  children  were  in  our 
thoi^ts.  When  we  talked  of  them,  our  hearts  were  full.  Their  wives  and 
ehilc&en  came  to  us,  which  made  us  feel  like  women ;  but  we  were  men. 
The  words  which  we  sent  to  our  great  &ther  was  one  word,  the  word  of  alL 
The  heart  of  our  great  father  was  good ;  he  spoke  like  the  father  of  children. 
Hie  Great  Spirit  made  his  heart  big  in  council.  We  receive  our  brothers  in 
friendship ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  them.  They  once  listened  to  bad 
counsel ;  now  their  ears  are  closed.  I  ^ive  my  hand  to  them ;  when  they 
■bake  it,  they  shake  the  hands  of  all.  I  will  shake  hands  with  them,  and  then 
I  am  done." 

Maj.  Chaiand  then  told  them,  that  he  wished  it  distinctly  understood  by  all 
present,  that  the  president  considered,  and  should  in .  mture  acknowledge 
jKBOCudt  as  the  principal  chief  of  the  nation ;  that  he  wished  and  expected 
BlaMunok  to  Utien  and  conform  to  his  counsels ;  and  that  if  any  discordant 
feeling  now  existed,  it  must  be  buried  here;  that  the  two  bands  that  had 
heretofore  existed  in  the  tribe  must  be  broken  up.  From  the  misapplication 
of  some  word  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter,  Blackrhawk  understood  him,  that 
he  muH  conform  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck,  The  old  man  became  com- 
pletely infuriated.  The  spirit  and  vigor  of  his  youth  broke  forth  like  a  vol- 
cano ;  he  rose  to  speak,  but  was  so  much  excited,  he  could  scarcely  articulate. 
He  said: — 
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'^  I  am  a  man — an  old  man— I  will  not  confofm  to  the  ootuiaeb  of  any 
I  will  act  for  myself— no  one  shall  govern  mo— I  am  old— my  hair  is 
I  once  gave  counsels  to  m^  young  men — am  I  to  confonn  to  others  ? 
aoon  g|o  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  I  shall  rest    What  I  said  to  our 
fiither  in  Washington,  I  say  again — ^I  will  always  listen  to  hmu    I  am  doi 

The  feeling  which  he  evinced,  caused  a  momentary  excitement  amoD^  all 
present ;  it  was  his  last  expiring  struggle.  The  nature  of  the  remark  imrBB 
explained  to  him — ^that  the  president  reauaUd  him  to  listen  to  Kntuek.  He 
made  no  reply ;  he  sat  completely  abeorhed  in  his  ovim  feelingi^  when  J£e»- 
cudcj  in  a  suppressed  tone,  said  to  him,  **  ffhy  do  you  tpeak  jo  &fon  ihe.  infcifc 
mm  ?  /  wiU  speak  far  you ;  vou  trtmbied;  you  did  not  mum  HT  He  consented 
when  Keocudc  arose  and  saio : — 

**  Our  brother,  who  has  again  come  to  us,  has  spdben ;  but  he  spoke  in 
wrath — ^his  tonffue  was  forked — he  spoke  not  like  a  man,  a  Sac  He  kne^r 
his  words  were  oad ;  he  trembled  like  the  oak,  whose  roots  have  been  waafaed 
by  many  rains.  He  is  old ;  what  he  said,  let  us  forget  He  says  he  did  noC 
mean  it ;  he  wishes  it  forgotten.  I  have  spoken  for  him.  What  I  have  e&id 
is  his  own  words — ^not  mine.  Let  us  say  he  spoke  in  council  to*day — dwt 
his  words  were  good.    I  have  spoken." 

CoL  DaoeiwoHf  who  commands  at  Rock  Island,  then  told  BlaHt-kauk  tlMf 
he  was  gratined  to  meet  him — that  once  he  was  his  enemy,  but  now  he  met 
him  as  a  friend — ^that  he  was  here  by  the  commands  of  his  great  fioher,  and 
should  alwavs  be  glad  to  see  him.  If  he  wished  for  advice  at  any  time,  he 
should  be  always  ready  to  give  it  to  him ;  he  had  had,  during  his  abaencey 
frequent  talks  with  his  tribe,  who  were  anxious  for  his  return;  and  oould 
assure  him,  that  his  nation  entertained  for  him  and  his  party  the  moat  fSntitdtf 
feeling. 

Ma).  Garland  told  him,  diat  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  be  pleaaed; 
that  he,  and  aU  the  Americans,  were  pleased  with  his  and  his  party's  wufom 
good  conduct  while  among  them ;  that  they  were  convinced  that  their  heaiti 
were  good,  but  they  had  listened  to  bad  counsels.  They  had  apen  the  powiei 
of  the  white  men,  and  had  taken  their  great  &ther  by  the  hand,  who  bad  re* 
stored  them  to  their  fiunilies,  upon  hia  and  his  tribe's  ftithfiil  aamrancea  of 
p^ce  and  friendship. 

BladL-hauik^  nfter  reflecting  upon  what  he  had  said,  reqnealed  that  if  hii 
remariu  were  put  upon  paper,  a  line  might  be  drawn  over  it — he  did  not 
mean  it 

fFapeUa,  chief  of  the  Foxes,  said  he  had  nothing  to  sa^.  « I  am  not,"  and 
he,  **  m  the  habit  of  talking — I  think — ^I  have  been  thinjrtng  all  day — KB§cmk 
has  spoken — ^I  am  glad  to  see  my  brothers — I  will  shake  hands  with  them. 
I  am  done."  A  general  shaking  of  hands  was  commenced  by  the  duet 
which  was  an  indication  that  the  council  was  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  impetuosi^  of  Bladt-hauH^s  speech  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  his  son,  who  evidently  governed  his  speech  and  actions  dur* 
ing  their  tour  through  the  United  States.  He  appeared  anxious  that  his  father 
should  maintain  his  former  stand,  in  spite  of  aU  opposition,  and  no  doubt 
gave  instructions  to  that  efiect  The  ola  man's  priae  was  deeply  wounded; 
yet  he  would  have  submitted  to  any  degmdation,  rather  than  to  have  been 
committed  in  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  the  most  oonspicuouB  men 
of  the  nation.  He  ielt  convinced  that  he  had  erred,  and  endeavored  to  atona 
for  it,  during  the  day,  by  saying,  *^ht  did  not  know  what  he  mmL" 

That  evening,  Maj.  Garland  invited  the  principal  chieft,  together  with 
Bladirhawk,  to  his  quarters,  as  it  would  afford  a  good  opportunity  to  aseertaiiii 
explicitly,  the  feeling  which  existed  among  them  towards  their  follen  foa^ 
About  seven  o'clock  they  arrived.  Hiey  took  their  seats  in  aUence^  paand 
the  pipe  for  all  to  take  a  whiffy  and  in  return  quaflM  a  glass  of  champagMu 
which  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  relish.  Pankiparho  uiook  hands  with  aU 
present,  and  commenced : — 

''We  met  this  morning;  I  am  glad  to  meet  again.  That  wine  is  veij 
ffood ;  I  never  drank  any  before,  i  have  thought  much  of  our  meeting  IN^ 
Say ;  it  was  one  that  told  us  we  were  broUiers, — ^that  we  were  Saca.  We  had 
just  returned  from  a  buffido-hunt ;  we  thought  it  was  time  for  our  brothea 
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to  be  here,  aa  our  &therB  at  St  Louis  told  us  this  was  the  moon.  We  started 
before  the  rising  sun  to  meet  you ;  we  have  met,  and  taken  our  brothers  by 
the  hand  in  friendship.  They  always  mistrusted  our  counsels,  and  went  from 
the  trail  of  the  red  men,  where  there  was  no  hunting  grounds,  nor  friends  re- 
turned, and  found  the  does  howling  around  their  wigwams,  and  wives  look- 
ing for  their  husbands  and  children.  They  said  we  counselled  Hke  women ; 
but  they  have  found  our  counsels  were  good.  They  have  been  through  the 
country  of  our  ^reat  father.  They  have  been  to  the  wiswams  of  the  white 
men;  they  received  them  in  kindness,  and  made  gjad  their  hearts.  We 
thanked  them ;  say  to  them  that  Ktocuck  and  Par^ieparho  thank  them.  Our 
brother  has  promised  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck,  What  he  said  in 
council  to-day,  was  like  the  Mississippi  fo^ — ^the  sun  has  shone,  and  the  day 
is  clear — ^let  us  forset  it;  he  did  not  mean  it  His  heart  b  good,  but  his  ears 
have  been  open  to  bad  counsels.  He  has  taken  our  great  rather  by  the  hand, 
whose  words  are  good.  He  listened  to  them,  and  mis  closed  his  ears  to  the 
voice  which  came  across  the  great  waters.  He  now  knows  that  he  ought  to 
listen  to  KeocucL  He  counselled  with  us,  and  our  young  braves,  who  listened 
to  his  talk.  We  told  our  great  &ther  that  all  would  be  peace.  He  opened 
his  dark  prison,  and  let  him  see  the  rising  sun  once  more,  gave  him  to  his 
wives  and  children,  who  were  without  a  lodge.  Our  great  &ther  made 
straight  his  path  to  his  home.  I  once  took  the  great  chief  of  the  Osages 
prisoner.  I  heard  the  cries  of  his  women  and  chudren ;  I  took  him  out  by 
the  rising  sun,  and  put  him  upon  the  tndl  to  his  village ;  ^  There,'  said  I, '  is  the 
trail  to  your  village ;  go,  and  tell  your  village,  that  I,  PanheparhOf  the  chief  of 
the  Sacs,  sent  you.'  We  thank  our  great  father;  say  to  him  that  I  wish  to  see 
him ;  I  reach  out  my  right  hand ;  he  is  a  great  way  o£^  but  I  now  shake  him 
by  the  hand ;  our  hearts  are  good  towaras  him ;  1  will  see  him  before  I  lie 
down  in  peace  ^  may  the  Great  Spirit  be  in  his  councils ;  what  our  brother 
said  to-day,  let  us  forget    I  am  done." 

Keocucky  after  goins  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  said,  "  We  feel  proud 
that  you  have  invitea  us  here  this  evening  to  drink  a  glass  with  you ;  the 
wine  which  we  have  drank,  we  never  tasted  before ;  it  is  the  wine  which  the 
white  men  make,  who  know  how  to  make  any  thing ;  I*  will  take  another 
glass,  as  I  have  much  to  sav ;  we  feel  proud  that  we  can  drink  such  wine ; 
to-day  we  shook  hands  with  our  brothers,  whom  you  brought  to  us ;  we  were 
glad  to  see  them.;  we  have  often  thought  of  our  mnothers ;  many  of  our  nation 
said  they  would  never  return ;  their  wives  and  children  often  came  to  our 
wiffwams,  which  made  us  feel  sad;  what  Pam^ieparho  has  said,  is  true;  1 
talEed  to  our  young  men,  who  had  the  hearts  of  men ;  1  told  them  that  the 
Great  Spirit  was  in  our  councils ;  they  promised  to  live  in  peace ;  those  who 
listened  to  bad  counsels,  and  followed  our  brothers,  have  said  their  ean  are 
closed,  they  will  live  in  peace ;  I  sent  their  words  to  our  great  father,  whose 
ears  were  open,  whose  heart  was  made  sad  by  the  conduct  of  our  brothers; 
he  has  sent  to  their  wigwams ;  we  thank  him ;  sav  to  him  that  KtocwJc  thanks 
him ;  our  brothers  have  seen  the  great  villages  of  the  white  men ;  they  trav- 
elled a  long  road,  and  found  the  Americans  like  the  jgrass ;  I  will  tell  our 
young  men  to  listen  to  what  they  shall  tell  them.  Many  years  ago  I  went 
through  the  villages  of  our  great  father;  he  had  many,  that  were  like  the 
ffreat  prairies ;  but  he  nas  gone,  another  is  our  father,  he  is  a  great  war  chie£ 
I  want  to  see  him,  I  shall  be  proud  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  I.have  heard 
much  of  him,  his  head  is  gray*  I  must  see  him ;  tell  him  that  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  off  of  the  prairie,!  shall  come.  What  I  have  said,  I  wish  spoken  to 
him,  before  it's  put  upon  paper,  so  that  he  shall  hear  it  as  I  lutve  sua  it ;  tell 
him  that  Keocwk  spoke  it ;  what  our  brother  said  in  council  to-day,  let  us 
forget ;  he  told  me  to  speak ;  I  spoke  his  words.    I  have  spoken," 

Bladtrhxuk  then  stud,  in  a  very  calm  and  dejected  manner,  *^1  feel  that  1 
am  an  old  man ;  once  I  could  speak,  but  now  I  have  but  little  to  say  \  to-diqr 
we  met  many  of  our  brothers,  we  were  glad  to  see  them ;  I  have  listened  to 
what  mv  brothers  have  said,  then*  hearts  are  good ;  they  have  been  like  Sacs 
since  1  left  them ;  they  have  taken  care  of  my  wife  and  children,  who  had  no 
Wigwam;  I  thanked  them  for  it;  the  Great  Spirit  knows  that  I  thank  themj 
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before  the  sun  getM  behind  the  bills  to-morrow  I  shaD  see  them,  I  want  to 
tbcm ;  when  I  led  thein,  I  expected  soon  to  return ;  I  told  our  grpat  fiurher, 
when  in  Washington,  that  I  would  listen  to  his  counsels ;  I  say  so  to  3P0U,  I 
will  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck ;  1  shall  soon  be  far  away,  I  shall   tiave 
no  village,  no  band,  I  shall  live  alone.    What  I  said  in  council  to-day  I  iwiah 
forgotten.    If  it  has  been  put  upon  paper,  I  wish  a  mark  to  be  drawn  over 
it    I  did  not  mean  it    Now  we  are  alone,  let  us  say  we  will  forget  it      Say 
to  our  great  fiither  and  Gov.  Cass,  that  I  will  listen  to  them.    Many  yetn 
affo  I  met  Gov.  Caaa  in  councils,  &r  across  the  prairies,  to  the  rinoff  sun. 
His  counsels  were  good.    My  ears  were  closed ;  I  listened  to  the  great  utfaer 
across  the  great  waters.    Mv  father  listened  to  him  whose  hand  was  lane. 
My  band  was  once  large,    ^fow  I  have  no  liand.    I  and  my  son,  and  all  ue 
party,  thank  our  great  father  for  what  he  has  done.    He  is  old,  I  am  old ;  nvre 
shall  soon  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  where  we  shall  rest.    He  sent  us  tfarougli 
his  great  vulages.    We  saw  many  of  the  white  men,  who  treated  us  with 
kindness.    We  thank  them ;  say  to  them  we  thank  thenL    We  thank  you  and 
Mr.  Sprague  for  coming  with  us ;  your  road  was  long,  and  crooked.    We 
never  saw  so  many  white  men  berore.    When  vou  was  with  us,  we  felt  am 
though  we  had  some  friends  among  them.    We  Kit  safe ;  you  knew  them  all. 
When  you  come  upon  the  Mississippi  again,  you  shall  come  to  my  wigwam. 
I  have  none  now.    On  your  road  home,  you  pass  where  my  village  once  waa. 
No  one  lives  there  now ;  all  are  gone.    I  give  you  my  hand ;  we  may  never 
meet  again ;  I  shall  long  rememmr  you.    The  Great  Spirit  will  be  with  you, 
and  your  wives  and  children.    Before  the  sun  rises  I  shall  go  to  my  family. 
My  son  will  be  here  to  see  you,  before  we  ga    I  will  shake  hands  with  my 
brothers  here,  then  I  atn  done." 

The  party  separated  with  a  most  perfbct  understanding  among  tfaemselvei^ 
and  in  fellowship  and  good  feeling;  but  Bladi'hawk  was  cast  down,  his  pride 
was  wounded,  and  he  departed  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

From  the  tims  Black-hawk  was  set  at  UUrty  m  his  own  eoiaUnf^  m  1833,  to  kU  daatk, 
on  October  34, 1838,  with  other  important  matters  connected  with  the  tniisMM  ot  As 
west, 

**  In  p«in  and  peril,  when  thy  yean  were  ftw, 
And  dealh**  dark  ahadow  on  thv  pathwray  fell. 
Thou  to  the  freatnen  of  thy  trial  grew. 
Bade  fortune,  friende,  and  blightad  hope  ftrewell.**— 8.  L.  FAiaFisu». 

For  about  three  years  aftefr  the' liberation  of  Black-hawk,  few  incidents  of 
importance  seem  to  have  transpired.  The  first  we  shall  notice  is  the  death 
of  a  great  Winnebago  chief!  some  of  whose  family  have  passed  under  oar 
notice  in  a  former  chapter,  from  the  conspicuous  part  he  acted  in  the  capture 
of  Black-hawk.  His  name  was  Schachipkaka,  or  Decorie.  He  died  in 
Wisconsin,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1896,  in  his  90th  year.  Died  also,  at  the 
Seneca  reservation.  Major  Berrt,  aged  74.  He  fought  with  the  Americans 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  died  a  pensioner.  His  place  of  residence  was  known 
as  Jack  Berry's  town.  He  was  a  distinguished  chief.  And  on  the  29th  of 
the  same  month  died  that  celebrated  pioneer  of  the  west,  Simon  KsifTOR, 
aged  82.  He,  it  will  be  recollected,  it  was  who  was  engaged  as  a  pilot  to  the 
army  of  Lord  Dunmore,  in  1774,  being  then  about  nmeteen  years  of  ase. 
He  afterwards  spent  many  years  in  a  most  wretched  captivity  among  the 
Miami  Indians,  and  finally  made  some  escapes,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
nothing  short  of  miraculous  interference  could  have  brought  about 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1896,  a  treaty  of  cession  vras  made  at  Washington, 
between  a  delegation  of  chieft  and  others  of  the  Chippewas,  and  the  Unitod 
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Stateoi  by  which  all  the  reaervatioiis  heretoiore  held  by  them  in  the  state  of 
Michigan  is  relinquiahed. 

A  report  was  current  among  us  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  that  a  san- 
guinary battle  had  been  fought  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  a  noted  place  on  the 
Red  Kiver,  called  the  Cross  Timbers,  between  25  Shawanees  and  350  Caman- 
ches ;  that  the  battle  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter,  who  lost  77  of  their  number. 

On  the  19th  of  November^  1896^  a  larg6  war  party  of  Sioux  surprised  ^ve 
lodges  of  Foxes,  on  the  lower  loway,  15  or  20  miles  from  where  the  line  of 
the  **  Black-hawk  purchase  **  crosses  it,  and  killed  about  20  of  them.  One 
of  the  Foxes,  a  young  man,  though  severely  wounded  in  the  neck,  made  his 
escape,  and  earned  the  news  to  Poweeshieck's  village. 

In  May,  1837,  died  at  the  Huron  villace,  Lorette,  or  Gkaud  Louis,  whose 
Indian  name  is  Tandarelion,  aged  74.  He  had  been  a  great  hunter,  and  an 
upright  man,  though  at  times  intemperate.  A  man  who  had  a  grudge  against 
another,  endeavored  to  hire  him  to  shoot  his  enemy,  but  Lorette  replied, 
<*  Je  ne  suis  pas  en  cuerre  avec  lui,**  ^  I  have  no  cause  of  war  with  that  man," 
and  turned  scornfully  from  him.  And  on  the  13th  of  the  foUowing  June, 
another  respected  chief  paid  the  debt  of  mortality* 

Capt.  Gboroe,  principal  chief  of  the  ancient  and  opce  famous  tribe  of  the 
Onondagas,  died,  aged  70.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  orators  of  the  Six 
Nations,  not  only  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  own,  but  all  the  confederate 
tribes,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  white  people. 

In  the  order  of  time,  the  next  event  of  importance  was  a  sdvere  battle 
between  the  8ac8  and  Foxes,  and  Sioux.  And  what  makes  it  to  be  the  more 
lamented  is,  in  consequence  of  the  criminal  negligence  of  our  government 
When  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  us  the  best  portions  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin,  amounting  to  26,500,000  acres,  which  included  all  the  lead  mines, 
for  the  sum  of  THREE  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  certain  provisions  were  to 
be  made  them ;  certain  grounds  were  to  be  put  in  cultivation,  certain  amounts 
of  money  paid  at  certain  times,  and,  especially,  they  were  promised  protection 
from  their  bloody  enemies,  the  Sioux,  when  hunting  upon  certain  grounds 
allowed  to  them.  But  none  of  the  promises  made  them  had  been  performed, 
and  fiunine  forced  them,  wberi  they  could  wait  for  us  no  longer,  to  go  unpro- 
tected into  the  wilderness  to  hunt  for  game. 

The  battle,  of  which  we  are  to  give  an  account,  happened  about  the  2d  of 
August,  1837,  and  the  history  we  have  of  it  is  derived  from  the  chief  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  it  He  bad  been  to  St  Louis 
to  see  what  could  be  done  for  his  people,  and  he  says,  **when  I  returned,  I 
found  oiu*  p^ple  starving  at  the  village.  I  divided  all  the  provisions  I  had 
received  finom  our  trader  among  them,  and  powder  and  lead  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  hunt  to  supply  our  families  until  our  com  was  ripe,  or  that  our  great 
father  had  paid  our  money  to  enable  our  traders  to  furnish  ua"  Having 
divided  his  tribe  into  two  parties,  that  they  miffht  hunt  to  better  advantage, 
one  was  to  proceed  along  the  dividing  country  between  the  loway  and  Red 
Cedar  Rivm,  and  the  other  to  advance  up  the  right  bank  of  Cedar  River. 
At  the  head  of  the  hitter  dirision  oivas  the  chief  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  whose  name  was  Wau-cosh-au-she.  He  had  in  his  company  a()out 
170  people,  of  whom  but  40  were  men,  the  rest  women  and  children.  They 
found  no  game  for  many  days,  and,  says  the  old  chief^  *^  we  had  to  depend  on 
fish,  which  we  caught  from*  the  Cedar,  to  keep  our  people  fi^m  dying  with 
hunger."  He  was  in  great  expectation,  that,  if  he  could  reach  a  telt  of 
wooded  country,  between  the  Wapesepineca  and  Cedar,  to  find  plenty  of 
game.  Accordingly  he  sent  out  some  of  his  young  men  in  advance,  and 
followed  as  well  as  he  was  able  with  the  rest,  but  his  pioneers  soon  returned, 
and  informed  him  that  the  Winnebagoes  were  hunting  there.  ^This  was  bad 
news,"  says  Waucoshaushe,  **in  our  starving  condition,  and  we  could  not 
return,  for  we  had  nothing  to  return  to,"  and  their  nearest  hope  was  about 
the  mouth  of  Otter  River.    He  therefore  bent  his  course  thither. 

On  arriving  on  th^  confines  of  that  country,  he  encamped,  and  sent  out 
some  hunters,  but,  as  before,  they  soon  returned,  and  reported  that  their 
ground  was  m  possession  of  the  Sioux;  and,  he  asks,  <^  What  was  now  to  be 
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done  ?  My  number  of  fighting  men  wbb  fonall ;  but  to  retreat  was  imposBihle ; 
for  we  must  have  been  discovered  by  the  Sioux,  and  Iblloi^ed ;  and  whenever 
you  turn  your  back  on  an  enemy,  you  are  aure  of  defeat.     My  braves  agreed 
with  me,  that  we  shouid  inmiediately  start  on  the  trail,  leave  our  women  and 
children  at  the  camp,  and  go  and  ascertain  their  strength ;    that  if  we  found 
them  not  too  strong,  to  drive  them  out  of  our  hunting-|^rouiids.     We  followed 
their  trail  across  Otter  River,  and  then  it  took  a  direction  into  the  prairie,  to> 
wards  where  the  sun  sets.    About  midnight,  we  thought  we  discovered  the 
Sioux  lodgea    We  raised  the  war-cry,  and  rushed  upon  tbem ;  but  found  no 
Sioux  there,  only  sand-hills  instead  of  lodges.    Thc»y  veere  encamped  in  c 
hollow ;  and  by  this  mistake  we  were  discovered.     %Ve  migbt  now  have  re- 
treated ;  but,  reflecting  on  our  condition,— our  families  starving,  our  hunting- 
grounds  possessed  by  our  enemies,  and  the  remembrance  of  our  fiiends  they 
had  murdered  last  winter  on  the  loway^ — determined  us  to  follow  them  as 
fiu*  as  the  lint, 

<^  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the  Sioux  fired  on  us.  J,  with  my  pvtff 
rushed  into  their  camps,  and,  after  fighting  desperatel  v  for  some  thne,  fbund 
they  were  in  too  strong  a  force  for  us.  All  that  could,  retreated  out  of  tbe 
camps,  and,  taking  a  position  back  of  a  small  rise,  within  mnsbot  of  their 
camps,  fired  upon  them  until  our  ammunition  was  exhausted.  We  then  re- 
treated to  our  camp, — where  we  had  left  our  women  and  children^ — hmpng 
thirteen  wounded  with  us,  and  leaving  deven  killed  on  the  field." 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  battle,  by  an  actor  in  it  As  soon  as  he  couM, 
Waucoehaushe  sent  two  of  his  braves  with  this  account,  to  the  agency,  at 
Rock  Island,  where  they  arrived  on  the  8  of  August  The  chief  closed  bii 
talk  in  the  following  words :  *^  My  &ther,  I  am  one  of  the  ivounded,  and  ex- 
pect never  to  see  you  again.  I  have  followed  your  advice,  and  done  the  beet  I 
could  for  my  nation,  and  I  do  not  fear  to  die.  We  have  with  the  greatest  di^ 
ficulty  reached  our  village,  and  fear  that  many  of  our  people  will  die  of  hun- 
ger.   Father,  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

What  was  done  for  these  poor,  distressed  Indians,  I  have  no  account,  I'Jt 
doubt  not  it  might  be  quickly  told!  However,  a  delegation  of  Sacs  and  Foxe^ 
and  another  of  Sioux  and  loways,  visited  Washington  in  the  end  of  tbe  foliofr- 
idg  September ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  remess  for  the  fcnrmer ;  yet  the 
government  bought  of  the  Sioux  5,000,000  of  acres  of  their  land,  on  tbeeart 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  at  twenhf  eenti  an  acre.  These  same  Indians  were 
induced  to  travel  through  our  great  cities  by  advice  of  the  president,  who 
wished  to  make  them  acquainted  with  our  power  and  consequence;  m 
they  accordingly  arrived  in  Boston,  the  extent  of  their  journey  on  the  co^ 
on  the  27  October,  1837.  They  coniqsted  of  both  deputations,-'in  all,  3^ 
Among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  were  the  well-known  and  celebrated  old  ex-cbw, 
BLACKtHAWK,  his  son  Nashxeskuk,  (Loud  Thunder,)  Kkokuk,  and  Wir 
FELLA.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  whole  party  had  an  audience  of  the 
mayor,  Mr.  S.  A.  Eliot,  the  alaerm«i,  and  common  council  of  the  city,  lo 


Faneuil  HalL  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  arrived  first,  in  carriages,  and  were  ^f^^ 
on  the  right  of  the  elevated  platform ;  and  the  Sioux,  arriving  immediately 
after,  were  seated  on  the  left.  As  each  party  entered,  a  band  of  '"'^'^ J^ 
tioned  for  the  occasion,  played  martial  airs.  The  mayor  then  wekomed 
them  in  a  short  speech,  tnrough  their  interpreters.  Gov.  Everett  traspres- 
ent,  and,  being  introduced  to  them,  invited  them  to  an  audience  in  the  Sta^ 
House,  on  Monday ;  for  which  civility  Keokuk  presented  him  with  a  bow  and 
arrows.  They  were  then  shown  the  armories  in  the  upper  hall  of  the  aajj 
building,  where  they  expressed  high  gratification  at  seemg  so  manv  brig&t 
guns  fit  for  use.    They  then  returned  to  their  lodginss  in  Concert  HalL 

On  Sunday  morning,  a  part  of  the  dac  and  Fox  delegation  visited  the  oaiy- 
yard,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Sioux  and  loways  were  there.  They  were 
presented  by  Capt  Percival  to  Ck>m.  Downes,  who  conducted  thcp  over  tna 
yard,  much  to  their  entertainment  The  ships  of  war  most  astonished  tfiej^ 
and  we  are  not  sure  they  understood  the  use  of  that  grand  afbir,  ue  on 
dock ;  they  approached  and  looked  down  its  sides  with  evident  feehnga  w 
awe.  To  a  handsome  address  from  Com.  Downes,  they  made  an  *PP^^?^ 
reply,  and  returned  to  their  quarters.    In  the  evening,  some  attended  iv 
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oratorios  at  Boylston  HaU  and  the  Masonic  Temple.  On  Monday,  they  held 
a  levee  at  Faneuil  Hall,  under  the  dinection  of  the  city  marshal,  for  the  especiid 
accommodation  of  the  ladies,  which  was  closed  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  pre- 
parations were  made  for  meeting  the  governor  at  the  State-House,  agreeably 
to  previous  arrangementa 

As  but  a  veiT  small  portion  of  the  community  could  be  admitted  to  the 
^Indian  council^  in  the  representatives'  chamber,  notice  was  given  in  the 
newspapers  to  such  as  might  expect  admission,  thai  << passes"  hcui  been  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  were  to  be  had  between  9  and  11,  A.  M^  at  the  offices  of 
the  adjutant  general  and  city  auditor.  These  <* passes"  were  cards,  on  which 
was  printed,  ''Pass  to  the  Rephesehtatives'  CHAMBsa,  30th  Octobsh, 
1837.^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Sioux  left  the  city,  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  west 
It  was  evidently  unpleasant  to  both  parties  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  as  the  war  between  them,  of  which  we  have  taken  notice,  had  not 
ceased,  and,  for  aught  they  knew  to  the  contrary,  the  friends  of  each  were 
falling  by  the  hand  of  the  other,  in  the  country  from  which  they  were  thus 
temporanly  absent 

llie  hour  having  arrived  for  the  Indians  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
hall  of  the  State-Itouse,  it  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  as  was  every  aveliue 
leadine  to  it  The  governor  occupied  the  speaker's  chair,  with  his  aids  and 
councS  around  him,  when  the  chiefs  came  in  and  took  seats  in  the  adjacent 
area.  The  governor  then  arose,  and,  in  explanation,  stated  tlie  object  of  their 
visit  **  They  are,"  said  he,  '^  a  most  respectable  deputation  from  the  Sac  and 
Fox  tribes,  which  are  in  amity  with  our  government  The  object  of  their 
mission  to  Washin£[ton,  was  to  form  a  treaty  explanatory  of  the  great  treaty 
made  in  1896,  defimng  the  boundaries  between  tneir  territory  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  Their  lands  are  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missou- 
ri The  united  tribes  comprise  about  5000,  of  whom  about  1400  are  braves. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Algonquins,  or  Lennape,  and  speak  the  same 
language  as  that  anciently  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  this  region."  Some  per- 
sons in  the  galleries  showing  a  disposition  to  manifest  their  ridiculous  con- 
ceptions, when  the  Indians  came  in,  the  governor  observed  to  the  audience, 
that  any  such  demonstrations  bv  laughing,  however  seemingly  ludicrous  any 
appearance  ndffht  be,  would  be  highly  improper,  and  the  Indians  might  con- 
strue such  exhibition  of  mirth  into  disrespect 

The  interpreter  was  then  requested  to  inform  them  that  the  governor  bade 
them  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  hall  of  council  of  their  white  brethren.  **  We 
have,"  said  he,  **  before  heard  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  by  our  travellers ;  and 
we  have  been  told  the  names  of  their  great  men  and  chiefs ;  and  now  we  are 
^lad  to  see  them  with  our  eyes.  We  are  oalled  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
It  is  the  name  of  the  red  people  who  once  lived  here.  In  former  times,  the 
red  man's  wigwam  stood  on  our  veiy  fields,  and  his  council-fire  was  kindled 
on  this  spot  When  our  fofe&thers  came  to  this  country,  they  were  but  a 
small  band.  The  red  man  stood  on  the  rock  on  the  sea-side,  and  looked  at 
them.  He  might  have  pushed  them  ofi^  and  drowned  them ;  but  he  took 
them  by  the  hand«  and  said,  'Welcome.'  Our  fore&thers  were  hungry,  and 
the  red  man  save  diem  com  and  venison.  They  were  cold,  and  the  red  man 
spread  his  blanket  over  them,  and  made  them  warm.  We  are  now  grown 
ffreat  and  powerful ;  yet  we  remember  the  kindness  of  the  red  man  to  our 
fore&thers. 

** Brothers!  our  faces  are  white,  and  yours  are  red;  but  our  hearts  are 
alike.  You  dwell  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri ;  they  are  mighty 
streams.  One  stretches  out  to  the  east,  and  the  other  away  to  the  west,  even 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  still  they  make  but  one  river,  and  they  run  to- 
geiter  to  the  sea.  Brothers !  we  dwell  in  the  east,  and  you  live  in  the  fiir 
west ;  but  we  are  one  fiimily.  Brodiers !  as  you  passed  throuffh  the  hall  be- 
low, you  stopped  to  look  upon  the  image  of  our  great  &ther,  Washington ;  it 
is  a  cold  stone,  and  cannot  speak ;  but  our  great  fiither  loved  the  red  man, 
and  he  commanded  us  to  love  you.  He  is  dead ;  but  his  voice  made  a  deep 
print  in  our  hearts,  like  the  footsteps  of  the  great  buffido  in  the  clay  of  the 
pnuie." 
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Keokuk  had  his  son  with  btni,  about  14  jean  old.  The  ffoveraor  alliMiad 
to  him,  when  he  said,  ^'May  the  Great  Spirit  preserve  the  life  of  your  Mm. 
May  he  grow  up  by  your  side,  like  the  tender  sapling  by  the  siae  oT  tbe 
mighty  oak.  May  you  lonff  flourish  together;  and  when  tbe  migh^  oak  is. 
fallen  in  the  forest,  may  Uie  young  tree  take  its  place,  and  spread  oat  Hs 
branches  over  his  pec^le.  Brothers !  I  hare  made  you  a  abort  talk,  and  <Mioe 
more  bid  you  welcome  to  our  council  halL" 

Keokuk  said  in  reply,  <*  I  am  veiy  much  gratified  at  tbe  pleasure  of  Aak- 
ing  hands  with  the  ffrrat  chief  of  the  country,  and  otherevbout  him.  Tha 
Great  Spirit,  as  you  nave  said,  made  us  tbe  same ;  we  only  speak  difle»wit 
languages.  Brother!  I  am  veiy  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  before  I  die,  that  I 
have  seen  the  house  where  your  fathers  used  to  speak  with  ours,  as  we  now 
do  with  you,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  is  pleased  at  the  m^bL  I  hope  he 
will  long  keep  peace  between  the  white  and  red  men." 

Wapslul  next  spoke.  He  said,  **!  am  vety  happy  to  meet  my  fiiends  in 
the  land  of  our  foremthers.  I  recollect,  when  a  little  boy,  of  hearings  my  fbie- 
fiithere  say,  that  at  ^s  place  the  red  man  first  took  the  white  man  by  tlia 
hand.  I  am  very  happy  that  this  iskmd  can  support  so  many  i^ddte  men  as 
have  come  on  to  it ;  I  am  glad  they  can  find  a  living,  and  happy  they  can  be 
contented  with  living  on  it  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  white  men  call  us  tbeir 
brothers ;'  it  is  true  they  are  the  oldest ;  but  where  I  live  my  tribe  is  tba 
oldest  among  the  red  men.  I  shall  go  home  and  teU  my  brethren  that  I  have 
been  to  this  great  place,  and  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  me  nor  my  Gfaildren.* 

Waacashaashee  then  came  forward,  and  said,  *^I  have  just  lisSened  to  the 
words  spoken  by  vou  and  my  chiefs  about  our  forefathefSL  I  have  leii# 
wished  to  see  the  shores  where  my  fathers  took  the  white  men  by  the  hand^ 
and  I  shall  not  forget  it" 

PowEESHiECK  uoxt  spoko  ss  follows:  **Yoo  have  heard  what  my  cliiefii 
have  to  say.  They  are  much  gratified  with  their  visit  to  this  town.  TiuB  is 
the  place  where  our  tribe  once  lived.  I  have  often  heard  my&tber  and 
grandfather  say  that  they  once  lived  by  the  sea  coast,  where  the  while  man 
first  came.  I  wish  I  had  a  book,*  and  could  read  in  it  all  these  things  I 
have  been  told  that  this  is  the  way  you  get  all  your  knowledge.  I  tfahuc  the 
Americans  are  amon(^  the  greatest  of  the  white  people,  Umt  very  few  can 
overpower  them.  It  is  so  with  the  Sacs,  though  I  say  itf  They  call  me  a 
great  man  where  I  live,  and  I  am  very  happy  tha<t  two  such  great  men  as  yea 
and  I  should  meet  and  shake  hands  together." 

Next  came  the  Indian  who  wore  a  bufi&lo  Mn  all  over  hfan,  its  heed  on  his 
own,  with  boms  erect  His  name  we  could  not  get  hold  of;  bat  he  said,  **! 
am  much  pleased  with  tbe  conversation  our  chieft  have  had  vrith  you.  I  am 
fflad  you  noticed  Ma^tsanwtnd,  Keokuk's  son.  He  will  succeed  his  fiitfaer,  and 
be  a  chief  The  chiefs  who  have  spoken  to  you  are  all  village  chiefi ;  for 
my  part,  I  have  nothing  to  do  vrith  the  villages;  but  I  go  to  war,  and  fight  for 
the  women  and  childr^" 

Appanoseokehar  next  spcAe :  **!  am  very  happy  to  shake  hands  with  yea. 
I  do  it  with  all  my  heart  Although  we  Kave  no  paper  to  put  down  wonla 
on,  we  shall  not  forget  this  good  counciL  I  am  a  brave,  aae  have  mj  anna 
in  my  banda  They  are  aU  my  defence ;  but  I  wish  to  leave  them  m  thia 
house  for  the  white  man  to  remember  the  red  man  of  the  fer  west    Mt 

S resents  may  not  be  agreeable,  but  they  are  given  with  a  good  heart"    An^ 
ivesting  himself  of  all  his  clothes,  wampum  belt,  moccasins,  &C.,  exeept  a 
blanket,  he  gave  them  and  his  arms  to  the  ^vemor.  ^ 

Black-hawk's  turn  now  came.  His  voice  was  very  shrill,  and  he  was  tiie 
only  one  among  them  with  any  of  the  costume  of  the  whites  about  hiia  He 
began,  *^I  like  veiy  well  to  hear  you  talk  of  the  Great  Spurit  He  made  ua 
both  of  one  heart,  though  our  Ains  are  of  difiierent  compleziona  The  fint 
white  men  that  came  to  this  island  were  French.    They  were  our  faiecheia  as 

*  They  probably  knew  no  diflerance  in  books,  and  wippoaed  that  any  book  ^oakl  laad  at 
might  be  desired.  They  look  u|M>a  them  as  a  kind  of  oracle,  and  soppoM  ooe  aa  good  aa  a 
thousand,  having  no  idea  of  iheir  diflerent  contents.  One  might  get  soch  an  idea  froai  a 
eertain  hymn  orDr.  Watts,  but  it  is  original  with  the  Indians. 

t  This  caused  a  pleasing  aaosalion  in  the  bouse. 
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I  yoa  aie.    When  at  ibe  prendent's  viUage,  your  people  put  medals  about  our 

\  necks*   The  French  uaed  to  do  so  by  our  fiithers.  -The  Great  Spirit  is  pleased 

at  our  talking  toj^ether.    I  am  a  man.    You  are  a  man.    None  of  us  are  any 
I  thing  more.    I  hve  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missoiuri.    I  have  now  got 

I  to  be  an  old  man.    it  is  surprising  to  me  bow  so  many  people  can  live  in  so 

small  a  place  as  this  village  is.    I  cannot  see  where  they  get  venison  and  com 
enough  to  live  upon ;  but  if  thev  like  it,  1  am  satisfied.*   I  cannot  shake  hands 
I  vrith  all  my  inends,  but  by  shaiung  hands  with  you,  I  mean  it  for  aU." 

'  Keokuk  then  presented  his  son  to  the  governor,  who  caused  his  own  son 

\  to  shake  the  hana  of  that  of  the  chief  apparent    Then  came  forward  a  brave, 

I  who  said  his  ftther  was  a  Frenchman ;  he  presented  the  governor  with  a 

p  pip^    His  excellency  then  informed  the  Indians  that  some  presents  had  been 

I  prepared  for  them,  m  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  hall,  ana  that  they  should 

proceed  there  and  receive  theoo,  which  was  accordingly  done.    The  presents 
,  eonsisted  of  guns,  swords,  trinkets,  and  clothes  for  dieir  women  and  chil- 

dren, &a    To  the  son  of  Keokuk  the  governor  gave  an  elegant  little  rifle, 
I  and  observed  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  be  able  to  shoot  buffidoes  with  it 

All  these  affiiirs  took  up  much  time,  especially  the  speeches,  as  the  mter- 

greters  had  to  repeat  them  sentence  by  sentence,  as  they  were  delivered,  to 
oth  parties  of  Indians.  At  the  end  of  each  sentence  delivered  to  the  Indians, 
they  would  simultaneously  utter  assent  to  it  in  an  inexpressible  sound,  some- 
thing like  what  might  be  derived  from  a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  letters 
fhu^i-yahj  which  must  be  done  in  the  aanae  breath,  and  a  gradual  raising  of 
the  voice.  And  there  was  such  a  dissimilarity  in  language  oetween  one  por- 
tion of  the  chiefs  and  the  others,  that  two  interpreters  were  necessarily  em- 
ploved. 

Agreeably  to  notice  given,  the  Indians  withdrew  from  the  balcony  of  the 
.State-House  to  the  senate  chamber,  where,  they  partook  of  a  collation,  and 
then  appeared  on  the  common,  where  they  performed  a  mock  war  dance,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  immense  multitude.  In  the  evening,  they  visited 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  where  Forrest  took  a  benefit  in  the  ^  Banker  of  Bogota.'' 
The  Sioux  bad  before  attended  the  National  Theatre.  On  Tuesday,  the  dlat, 
they  left  the  city,  taking  their  journey  west 
«  Indian  deputations  were  things  new  to  this  generation,  in  Boston,  and  when 

aewe  began  to  think  they  were  satisfied  with  seeing  one,  another  was  an- 
nounced ;  and,  on  the  SO  November,  there  arrived  in  the  Providence  cars  36 
chiefe,  from  a  country  far  beyond  that  from  whence  came  the  preceding  ones. 
They  were  said  to  represent  the  Grand  Pawnees,  Pawnee  Loupes,  and  Re- 
publican Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Omahas.  The  name  of  the  principal  chief  is 
•Oddenvssin,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Mohawks.  They  were  lodged  at 
Concert  Hall  also,  and  the  next  day  visited  the  navy-yard,  theatre  in  the  even- 
ing, and  on  Wednesday  left  the  city.  They  were  dressed  entirely  in  the  far 
forest  costume,  and  fantastically  painted ;  and  some  of  them  were  of  immense 
stature,  and  appeared  as  though  they  had  endured  the  frosts  of  countless 
winters. 

Scenes  of  wretchedness  have  been  recorded  in  our  early  oages,  occasioned 
by  malignant  diseases,  among  Indians  of  our  own  land.  We  are  now  to  re- 
late the  doings  of  death  on  a  broader  scale,  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri. In  October  last,  (1837,)  the  small-pox  was  sml  raging  over  mat  vast 
country.  Up  to  the  first  of  that  month,  the  Mandans  were  reduced  finm  1,600 
to  31  souls ;  the  Minetarees  from  1,000  to  500,  and  they  were  sdll  dying  ftst 
The  Ricarees,  who  had  recently  joined  tbem,  were  hunting  by  themselves, 
when  the  diseisse  wttB  raging  among  their  friends,  and  were  not  seized  by  the 
l^rrid  malady  until  a  month  afl^r.  They  numbered  3,000,  and  half  of  them 
were  in  a  few  days  swept  away,  and  hundreds  of  the  survivors  were  killinir 
themselves  in  despair ;  some  with  their  ovm  spears  and  other  instruments  of 
.Ufar,  and  some  by  casting  themselves  down  the  high  precipices  along  the 
Missouri.  The  great  nation  of  Assinnaboines,  10,000  strong;  the  Crees, 
8^000,  are  nearly  i3l  destroyed.  The  Black  Feet  had  known  no  such  foe  be- 
^^— »»^"^»^»^»™^— ^^^~^^'^^^^"™— ^■■"»»~"»*"»'"™""^'^^^i— ~~^—  ■  ■ '    ■ "  ^„»^^.^i.»~.— ^^»~^^»^^— ^— ^»»»^— ^-^1^^^^— ^^^ 

-*'  None  of  the  raporten  did  jostice  to  the  old  cbieTi  •peeeli  j  but  my  eari  did  not  daetive 
IMS.    These  Isfl  two  Msleneet  wen  omiiled  by  sU. 
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fore ;  it  had  reached  the  Rocky  Mountainfl,  and  swept  away^  the  people 
thousand  lod^s.    Thev  were  reckoned  at  60,000  strong.    K  is  imposstftiife  to 
be  accurate  m  these  details,  but  such  are  the  accounts  Grotn  the  "west ;  and 
they  are  to  this  day,  1841,  uncontradicted.    Here  is  a  commentaiy  upon   oar 
policy  of  settling  the  border  Indians  among  the  wild  tribes  in  the  -west !      at 
which  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  woik. 

Proceeding  in  the  order  of  events,  we  next  find  BukCK-HAWK,  his  noted 
son  JVasheuakuk,  and  his  wife,  a  handsome  squaw  of  the  Sac  tribe,  attendio^  m 
bail,  by  invitation,  at  Fort  Madison,  in  Wisconmn,  in  honor  of  Washincton's 
birthday,  22  February,  183a    On  the  4th  of  the  July  following,  Black-Siawk 
was  again  present  at  the  same  place,  where  a  celebration  was  enacted.      Ax 
the  table,  Mr.  J.  G.  Edwards  honored  him  by  the  following  sentiment :    *^  CHa- 
iUustrwua  rutat    Mau  his  dtdimng  yean  be  as  calm  as  Ms  previous  We  has  6eai 
boisUrtms  from  waHMt  events.    iMs  present  Jnend^t^  to  the  wkUes  Jidfy  eniiOeg 
him  to  a  not  at  our  hoardJ*    To  which  Black-hawk  made  the  folTowing  very 
sensible  reply:  **  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Spirit  that  I  am  here  to-day.     'Fhe 
earth  is  our  mother,  and  we  are  now  permitted  to  be  upon  it    A  few  enamfs 
ago,  I  was  fiffhting  against  the  white  people— perhaps  I  was  wrong — but  that 
is  past,  it  is  buried ;  let  it  be  forgotten.    I  love  my  towns  and  cornfields  on 
the  Rock  River, — ^it  was  a  beautiful  country.    I  fought  for  it,  but  nonv  h  is 
yours.    Keep  it  as  the  Sacs  did.    I  was  once  a  warrior,  but  I  am  now  poor. 
Keokuk  has  been  the  cause  of  what  1  am— do  not  blame  him.    I  love  to  look 
upon  the  Mississippi ;  I  have  looked  upon  it  from  a  child.    I  love  that  beau- 
tiful river ;  my  home  has  always  been  upon  its  bank&    I  thank  you  for  your 
fiiendship.    I  will  say  no  more." 

Now  we  have  approached  the  closing  scene  of  the  celebrated  Bi.jlcx- 
HAWK.  How  long  ne  had  had  his  camp  on  the  Des  Moines,  we  are  not  in- 
formed ;  but  about  this  time  we  find  hun  there,  and  there  he  died,  on  the  3 
of  October,  1838,  aged  73.  When  it  was  known  that  the  spirit  of  the  old 
chief  had  departed,  many,  whites  as  well  as  Indians,  assembled  at  his  lodges 
and  performed  his  last  request,  which  was,  that  he  might  be  buried  as  all  Sac 
chiefs  anciently  were,  ana  it  was  in  accordance  done.  No  grave  was  made ; 
but  his  body  was  placed  upon  the  ground  in  a  sitting  position,  with  his  cane 
between  liis  knees,  and  grasped  in  his  hands ;  slabs  or  ndls  were  then  |»led 
up  about  him.  Such  was  the  end  of  Black-hawk.  Here,  however,  his  bonea 
did  not  long  rest  in  peace,  but  thev  were  stolen  fit)m  ^eir  place  of  depoot 
some  time  in  the  following  winter ;  but,  about  a  j^ear  after,  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  in  possession  of  a  surgeon,  of  Qumcy,  Illinois,  to  wh<Mn  some 
person  had  sent  them  to  be  wired  together.  When  Gov.  Lucas,  of  loway, 
became  acquainted  with  the  fiicts,  they  were,  by  his  requisition^  reslOTed  to 
his  fiiends. 

**  What  fiend  eoald  thus  distinb  the  peaeefiil  dead? 
Remembnace  pointing  to  n^t  last  he  said  >— 

'  Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  plaee  me  low, 

My  trusty  bow  and  arrows  by  my  side  $ 
For  long  the  journey  is  that  I  must  go. 
Without  a  partner  and  without  a  guide/ ''— FauriAV. 


CHAPTER  Xra. 

MoNAKATTOOATRA,  Of  ScAROTADA,  at  Broddoclfs  defeat^Hts  son  ktUed  tker^-Bt 
coolness  in  hattle^His  great  concern  for  the  frontier  settlements  t^ler  the  d^eat-^ 
Visits  Philadelvkia — Speech  to  the  Governor  and  AssenMy---His  counsel  negUOei 
— His  friendship  continues^Ineidents  of  the  war  in  PeHnsf^vama^-Murdmi 
people  carried  to  PhUaddphiar-^ohn  CAvrcAfnan.— Trxatt  or  Fear  Stahwii. 

Ha  VINO  in  a  former  chapter  given  but  a  passing  notice  of  a  very  prmninent 
ehief;  we  shall  in  this  place  proceed  with  his  biography.  Mohakattoocba, 
or,  according  to  Peter  Williamson,  who  knew  hun,  Monokatoathy,  was  tbo 
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ealled  Scabrootda,  and  Scaroyada.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  a  Wyan- 
dot, B8  he,  and  also  a  son  of  his,  were  often  employed  upon  messages  between 
that  nation  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania;  yet  the  anonymous  author 
of  A  Brief  View  of  the  Conduct  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1755,"  says 
he  was  an  Iroquois,  and  had  for  a  long  time  lived  among  <<our  fHendly 
Indians  about  Shamokin,  and  other  olaces  on  the  Susquehannah."  He  was 
one  of  the  few  warriors  who  escaped  the  perils  of  Braddock's  bloody  field ; 
having  (ought  on  the  side  of  the  Lnglish,  he  was  among  tliose  who  stood  by 
that  unfortunate  general  to  the  last  ms  son,  a  bold  and  intrepid  warrior,  whom 
we  have  just  mentioned,  lost  his  life  there,  though  not  by  the  enemy,  it  is 
believed,  but  by  his  own  friends,  in  their  random  discharges  amon^  tbem- 
aelves  in  their  amazed  condition.  Scaroyada  sincerely  lamented  him,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  been  killed  by  his  own  people,  whom  he  was  faithfully  endeav- 
oring to  serve.  When  no  more  could  be  done,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered, 
finding  he  had  fired  away  all  his  ammunition,  he  coolly  liffhted  his  pipe,  and 
seating  himself  under  the  branches  of  a  tree,  began  smoking  as  though  the 
day  had  gone  the  other  wav. 

When  the  border  war  nroke  out  anew  in  October,  about  three  months 
after  Braddock's  defeat,  it  excited  great  alarm  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and 
although  there  was  a  continual  domestic  warfare  between  the  general  assem- 
bly and  their  governor,  R.  H.  Morris,  yet  Scaroyada  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
latter,  who  recommended  that  he  and  Andrew  Montour^  an  interpreter,  should 
be  rewarded  to  their  satisfaction  for  their  trouble  and  great  service. 

The  friendly  Indians  were  situated  between  the  English  and  hostile  party, 
and  they  applied  to  the  governor  for  liberty  to  leave  their  country  and  so  out 
of  the  wav  of  the  war  parties.  Scaroyada,  Montour,  and  CoL  Conrad  Weiser 
were  employed  to  persuade  them  to  loin  the  English  in  the  war.  How  the 
chief  viewed  the  crisis  of  this  period,  may  better  be  learned  from  his  own 
account  than  from  any  other  source.  Several  families  having  been  murdered 
in  the  most  revolting  manner,  Scaroyada  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  with  Col. 
Weiser  and  two  other  chiefs.  **  A  mixture  of  grie(  indignation,  and  concern 
sat  upon  their  countenances."  Scaroyada  immediately  demanded  an  audience 
of  the  governor  and  all  the  members  of  the  assembly,  to  whom,  when  assem- 
bled, he  thus  addressed  himself: — 

*^  Brethren,  we  are  once  more  eome  among  you,  and  sincerely  condole  with 
you  on  account  of  the  late  bloodshed,  and  the  awful  clouds  that  hang  over 
you  and  over  us.  Brethren,  you  may  be  assured  that  these  horrid  actions 
were  committed  by  none  of  those  nations  that  have  any  fellowship  with  us; 
but  by  certain  false-hearted  and  treacherous  brethren.  It  grieves  us  more 
than  all  our  other  misfortunes,  that  any  of  our  good  friends  the  English 
should  suspect  us  of  having  false  hearts. 

*^  Brethren,  if  you  were  not  an  infiituated  people,  we  are  yet  about  300 
warriors  firm  to  your  interest ;  and  if  you  are  so  unjust  to  us,  as  to  retain 
any  doubts  of  our  sincerity,  we  ofiTer  to  put  our  wives,  our  children,  and  all 
we  have,  into  your  hands,  to  deal  with  them  as  seemeth  good  to  you,  if  we 
are  found  in  the  least  to  swerve  from  you.  But,  brethren,  you  must  support 
and  assist  us,  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight  alone  against  the  powerful  nations 
who  are  coming  against  you ;  and  you  must  this  moment  resolve,  and  give  us 
an  explicit  answer  what  you  will  do ;  for  tho^e  nations  have  sent  to  desire 
us,  as  old  friends,  either  to  join  them,  or  to  ffo  out  of  their  way  and  shift  for 
ourselves.  Alas !  brethren,  we  are  sorry  to  leave  you !  We  remember  the 
many  tokens  of  your  fiiendsbip  to  us — but  what  shall  we  do  ?  We  cannot 
stand  alone,  and  you  will  not  stand  with  u& 

**  Brethren,  the  time  is  precious.  While  we  are  here  consulting  with  you, 
we  know  not  what  may  be  the  fate  of  our  brethren  at  home.  We  do,  there- 
fore, once  more  invite  and  request  you  to  act  like  men,  and  be  no  longer  as 
women,  pursuing  weak  measures,  that  render  your  names  despicable.  If  you 
will  put  the  hatchet  into  our  hands,  and  send  out  a  number  of  your  young 
men  in  conjunction  with  our  warriors,  and  provide  the  necessary  arms,  am- 
munition, and  provisions,  and  likewise  build  some  strong  houses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children,  while  we  are  absent  in  war, 
we  shall  soon  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eyes,  and  make  these  false-hearted 
brethren  repent  tneir  treachery  and  baseness  towards  you  and  u& 
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«  Bnt  we  must  at  the  Bamo  time  solemnly  aasure  yon,  that  if  yoa  dela^v 
longer  to  act  heartily  in  conjunction  with  ua,  or  think  to  put  us  ofT,  as  uiffaialy 
with  uncertain  hopes,  you  will  see  our  feces  under  this  roof  no  more.  l(¥e 
must  shift  for  our  own  safety,  and  leave  you  to  the  mercy  of  your  en^isiiefl^ 
as  an  infatuated  people,  upon  whom  we  can  have  dependence  no  longer." 

Tears  were  standmg  in  the  old  chiers  eyes  when  he  finished  his  Bpecch  ; 
hut  he  was  doomed  to  sufier  yet  greater  perplexity,  from  the  delay  of"  the 
assemhiy  to  act  upon  the  matter.    This  appeal  of  the  chiefs  was  made  oo  a 
Saturday,  and  an  adjournment  was  immediately  moved  and  carried,  and   no 
action  could  be  had  at  that  time.    Ob  the  following  Tuesday  the  aaaenablT' 
met  again,  but  several  days  passed  and  nothing  was  done.    The  Friends  liad 
a  majoritjir  of  members  in  that  body,  and  they  would  not  believe  that  ^rar  on 
any  conditions  was  to  be  tolerated ;  and  thus  the  good  intentions  of  Scaroyatia 
were  throvm  away,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  success  by  the  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  the  neglect  shown  him  on  this  occasion,  we  find  bim 
busily  eniraged  in  November  following  in  his  humane  purpose  of  warding  off 
tlie  calamities  from  the  frontier  fiunilies.    At  one  time  he  learned  that  a  party 
of  Delawares  and  Shawaneea  were  preparing  to  strike  a  blow  on  the  EInglish 
border,  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to  Harris's  Ferry,  and  gave  the  infbrmacioB 
in  time  to  prevent  the  intended  mischief.    We  bear  no  more  of  Scaroyada 
until  1757,  in  which  year  he  raised  a  company  of  Mohawks,  and  in  May 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Augustus.    In  1749  mention  is  made  of  a  chief 
named  Skanarady,  who  was  acting  a  conspicuous  part  among  the  Cayuga& 
He  may  be  the  same  person,  but  of  that  we  have  no  ctbtr  evidence  than  die 
appronmation  in  tlie  spelling  of  the  names.    It  may  be  mentioned  that  oae 
of  the  chiefs,  CATsziquiLoquoAS,  who  went  to  Philadelphia  with  Searoyada 
in  1755,  had  two  sons  in  an  academy  in  that  city,  where  thev  had  been  placed 
the  year  before  to  be  educated.    They  were  supported  by  fhe  protinoe. 

We  will  in  this  place  recur  again  to  an  incident  in  the  war  of  1755,  as  it 
was  a  fulfilment  of^  the  prediction  of  Searoyada,  which  probably  gave  Penn- 
sylvania more  alarm,  and  caused  her  greater  consternation  than  any  other  in 
her  whole  history ;  upt  even  excepting  the  waf  of  the  revolution,  or  the 
"Western  Insurrection." 

The  author  of  the  view  of  that  province  in  1755,  closes  his  work  with  ^Sbm 
<<  POSTSCRIPT.  I  send  you,"  he  writes,  **the  follovriag  postscript  to  mv 
long  letter.  The  scalping  continues!  Yesterday  [December  14th]  the  Dutch 
brought  down  for  upwaras  of  60  miles,  in  a  watfon,  the  bodies  of  some  of 
their  countrymen  who  had  been  just  scalped  by  tBe  Indians,  and  threw  them 
at  the  State-House  door,  cursing  the  ^luJten^  jfrineipUs,  and  bidding  the  eoflH 
mittu  of  asstfMy  behold  the  fruits  of  their  obsHnaeu,  and  confess  thai  their  pr«- 
tended  sanctity  ufould  not  save  the  province  withont  tne  use  of  meanSf  at  the  ssme 
time  threatening,  thd  if  theu  should  come  down  on  a  like  errand  agaki^  amdfind 
nothing  done  for  their  protection^  the  consequences  tkovid  be  ftdaL  A  Dutch  mob 
is  a  terrible  tning ;  but  methods  are  taking  to  pacify  them,  and  prevent  it** 

The  manner  in  which  this  serious  aSair  is  spoken  of  by  honest  Jomv 
Churchman,  in  his  life  and  travels,  deserves  to  oe  noticed,  as  well  for  im 
addition  to  the  stock  of  historical  facts,  as  showing  how  it  was  viewed  bv  one 
of  the  strictest  of  the  Friends'  party.  ^  The  Indiuis,"  he  says,  "  haVing  bunt 
Several  houses  on  the  frontiers  of  this  province,  also  at  Gnadenhutten,  in 
Northampton  county,  and  murdered  and  scalped  some  of  the  inhabituita, 
two  or  three  of  the  dead  bodies  were  brought  to  Philadelphia  in  a  wagon, 
with  an  intent,  as  was  supposed,  to  animate  the  people  to  unite  in  V^V^ 
tions  for  war,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  bidians,  and  destroy  them.  They 
were  carried  along  several  of  the  streets,  many  people  following,  cursiDg  the 
Indians,  also  the  Quakers  because  they  would  not  join  in  war  for  destruction 
of  the  Indians.  The  sight  of  the  dead  bodies  and  the  outcry  of  the  peofila 
were  very  afflictive  and  shocking  to  me :  standing  at  the  door  of  a  friend^ 
house,  as  they  passed  along,  my  mind  was  much  humbled,  and  turned  much 
inward,  when  1  was  made  secretly  to  cry.  What  unU  heame  of  Pemuylvmiaf^ 
The  good  man  also  said  to  himself^  that  the  sms  of  drunkenness,  pride,  pro- 
ianeness,  and  other  wickedness,  bad  not  only  polluted  the  borders  where  the 
murders  were  committed,  but  Philadelphia  likewise,  and  tliat  in  the  day  of 
retribution  blood  would  be  required  here  alao. 
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Severe  reflections  were  indulged  in  relative  to  tbe  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Quakers.  MtOiamd  Grubb,  member  of  the  assembly,  and  a  prominent  char- 
acter among  them,  was  sent  into  the  interior  to  learn  tlie  trutn  respecting  the 
ravages  complained  of;  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  **  those  killed  by  the 
Indians  were  only  some  ScoUk-msh,  who  could  well  enough  be  spared ;  ^  and 
such,  it  was  further  reported,  was  **  the  common  language  of  many  of  that 
sect"    But  these  charges  are  to  be  taken  with  large  aUowances. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EaHy  iButem  history — hiddenis  of  haiiUo — Estill's  DKrsAT — Simon  Cfirtw — Sieg9 
of  Bryant* s  station — Danikl  Boork — Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks — Its  disastrous 
tssn»^--Mdssaer9  of  Major  Doughty* s  men — Harm^*s  Campaign — Col.  Hardiv — 
His  first  defeat — M'arrow  escapes  of  individwds-^MAJOK  Wtllts — Second  drfeat 
— Mtqors  Fontaine  and  ffyUys  kiued — Battle  near  Fort  Recovery — Chiefs  Uif  dsrf 

WOOD  AND    SaLLAD — MgMaHOM's    DEFEAT  AND    DEATH — GolUnt  OCtion  of  Ldsut, 

Drako^Capt,  Hartshome  kilUd — Fate  qf  the  chief  Sallad— Fiomimgo. 

**  Of  all  men,  MTinj  Sylla  th«  man-fllayer, 
Who  pasMi  for  in  life  Moat  luckv 
Of  tbe  in«at  namei,  which  ia  oor  raoef  ttare. 

The  General  Booa,  baokwoodsman  of  Kentueky, 
Wat  bappioMt  amon;  mortals  anywhere ; 

■  .        The  preaeat  eaae  in  point  I 
Cite  is,  that  Boon  lived  hunting  np  to  ninety. 

*Tis  trae  he  shrank  from  men,  even  of  his  nation, 

Wlien  they  ba<U  up  into  his  darliaf  trees,-— 
Hn  niored  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station 

Where  there  were  fewer  booses  and  more  ease."— Braoif. 

As  tiie  tide  of  emigration  rolled  westward,  farther  and  fiuther  was  carried 
firom  the  Atlantic  shores  the  van  biUow,  which  broke  in  blood  as  it  rolled  on- 
ward, and  which  will  not  cease  until  it  has  met  its  kindred  wave,  progressing 
from  the  western  ocean,  and  both  shall  have  swept  down  and  buned  in  their 
course  those  forms  of  humanity,  in  whose  name  there  will  remain  a  charm 
forever;  and  which  will  strike  the  imagination  stronger  and  stronger,  ais  the 
times  in  which  they  were  are  seen  through  the  dim  distance  of  ages.  We 
can  yet  view  upon  tbe  hills  of  the  west,  as  the  sun  sinks  beyond  them,  the 
figure  of  one  of  the  race,  with  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  its  production  by  his 
side,  in  his  way  to  his  humble  wigwam  in  the  glen  to  which  its  smoke  above 
the  tops  of  the  lofty  trees  directs  him.  Is  there  a  landscape  in  nature  like 
this?  Who  that  has  even  read  of  the  Indian  can  efface  it  mm  his  memory? 
But  it  is  our  ruling  maxim  not  to  indulge  in  descriptions  merely  to  delight 
the  imagination,  but  to  give  our  space  entirely  to  facts  which  should  be 
remembered,  leaving  poetry  to  those  writers  better  skilled  in  it. 

We  shall  here  proceed  to  the  detail  of  the  events  of  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary battles,  considering  the  numbers  enraged,  ever  fought  in  the  west 

On  the  22  March,  1782,  a  company  of  25  Wyandots  attacked  Estiirs  station, 
in  Kentucky,  killed  one  man  and  took  a  negro  prisoner.  The  owner  of  the 
station,  Capt  James  Estill,*  a  bold  pioneer,  was  at  the  time  absent  engaged 
in  scouting  in  defence  of  his  neighbors,  and  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  attack  upon  his  own  house,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  party  which  had 
made  it.  Tlieir  trail  led  across  Kentucky  River,  thence  tovrards  the  Ohio, 
which  Capt  Estill  followed  with  ardor ;  and  when  he  came  within  about  two 
miles  of  Little  Mountain,  now  the  village  of  Mount  Sterling,  the  Indians  were 
discovered  on  the  riffht  bank  of  Hinkston*s  branch  of  Licking  River.  They 
immediately  threw  themselves  into  a  position  of  defence,  and  Capt  Estill, 
whose  men  numbered  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indian  chie(  drew  up  his  in 


*  In  all  the  editioiu  of  Boone's  Narrative  it  is  Ashton,  bol  it  is  an  error.    A  county  per- 
'  the  ■ 
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petoatet  the  name  of  the  brave  EsUlJ. 
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fit>nt  of  them  on  the  opposite  side.  All  now  depended  on  the  greatest  exer- 
cise of  skill ;  for  neither  could  claim  to  be  better  marksmen  than  the  other; 
if  the  whites  were  good,  so  were  the  Wyandota  They  waited  for  the  Ken- 
tuckians  to  begin  tl^  battle,  which  they  immediately  did,  and  on  the  first  fire 
the  chief  of  the  Indians  was  severely  wounded.  This  so  disconoerted  hia 
men  that  many  of  them  were  for  making  a  rapid  retreat ;  but  his  voice  rallied 
them  to  their  posts,  and  the  strife  was  now  ur^d  with  the  utmost  detenniiift- 
tion  on  both  sides.  Each  was  confident  in  his  own  superiority  in  skill  over 
his  adversary,  and  for  some  time  but  few  fell,  owing  to  the  covered  positioiie 
both  parties  held. 

At  length  it  was  apparent  to  the  chiefs  that  it  would  require  a  lone  time  to 
decide  the  contest  by  that  mode  of  action,  and  each  waited  imjMtiently  for  the 
other  to  make  some  advances  Iw  which  advantage  might  be  gained.  It  is  un- 
natural for  a  white  man  to  lie  by  a  deer's  path  all  day,  waitmg  for  it  to  paas^ 
at  the  end  of  which  he  is  quite  as  uncertain  whether  it  will  come  in  the  course 
of  anotlier,  or,  perhaps,  not  till  the  end  of  ten  days.  It  may  be  as  unnatural 
for  the  Indian ;  but  he  will  wait  day  in  and  day  out  without  half  the  uneasi- 
ness which  a  white  man  feels.  Thus,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Little 
Mountain,  the  whites  would  not  wait  for  a  change  of  position  by  the  IndiaDsi, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  make  one  themselves.  Experienced  tacticians  sel- 
dom divide  their  forces.  The  Indian  chief  kept  his  imbodied ;  but  the  Ken- 
tuckian  divided  his,  and  it  proved  his  ruin. 

Capt  Estill  despatched  Lieut  Miller,  with  six  men,  with  orders  to  cross  the 
river,  and  come  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  while  he  would  occupy  them 
in  front  Accordmgly,  Miller  marched  out  on  this  design ;  and,  to  deceive 
the  Indians,  the  captam  extended  his  line  in  front,  with  the  view  of  closing  in 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Indians  the  moment  Lieut.  Miller  should  divert  them  in 
his  direction.  Unhappily  for  the  whites,  that  time  never  came ;  Miller  was 
easily  defeated ;  or,  as  some  *  say,  came  no  more  into  action.  Yet  Estill  was 
enabled  to  continue  the  flj^ht  for  more  than  an  hour ;  meanwhile,  his  centra 
became  weak,  and  being  turiously  charged  by  the  Indians,  his  men  broke  and 
dispersed.  Each  man  shifted  for  himself  as  well  as  he  could ;  Capt  EatUl, 
ana  his  second  lieutenant,  South,  both  escaped  from  the  field  of  batde ;  but 
they  fell  by  the  tomahawk  in  their  flight  Four  only  escaped  fit)m  that  san- 
guinaiy  strife,-— excepting  those  under  Miller, — and  those  four  were  all 
wounded. 

The  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  lost  half  their  number;  but  they  vrera 
imboldened  by  this  success,  and  other  depredations  followed. 

In  the  following  August,  that  noted  fiend  and  miscreant,  Simon  Girty,  now 
twice  a  savage  in  disposition,  came  down  upon  Kentucky  at  the  head  of 
above  500  Indians,  fi^om  the  tribes  of  the  Wyandots,  Miamies,  Pottowattomiefl^ 
Shawanees,  and  Cherokeea  Their  object  was  the  destruction  of  Biyant's 
station,  on  the  Elk  Horn,  which  fortunately  had  news  of  their  approach  in 
time  to  prepare  for  them.  Nevertheless,  Uirty,  relying  on  his  numbers,  de- 
termined to  reduce  it  A  spring  near  the  fort,  which  supplied  it  with  water, 
was  unprotected,  and  he  stationed  a  considerable  body  near  it,  in  conceal- 
ment, to  cut  ofi'such  as  should  venture  to  it  during  the  siege.  Aiiother  party 
was  ordered  to  post  themselves  in  full  view  in  front  of  the  garrison,  by  whico 
feint  it  was  expected  the  main  strength  of  it  would  be  drawn  out ;  in  which 
event  a  third  party  was  to  storm  a  certain  gate,  and,  if  possible,  force  it,  and 
thereby  gain  possession. 

The  attack  commenced  in  front ;  but  Girty's  design  was  fathomed  by  the 
shrewd  backwoodsmen.  They  at  once  saw  that  but  a  small  party  bepn  the 
onset,  and  rightly  judged  a  much  greater  one  lay  concealea  in  their  rear. 
They  now  determined  to  attempt  a  stratiuKem  on  Girty's  camp,  and  with  what 
success  we  shall  next  proceed  to  state.  Thirteen  youns  men  were  sent  out 
to  attack  the  Indians  in  fix>nt,  while  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  [about  30) 
were  prepared  to  receive  the  party  in  the  rear.  Girty  was  completely  de- 
ceived by  the  mancBuvre,  for  supposing  the  main  body  had  gone  in  pursuit 


•  Gov.  MoRSHSAO,  ia  hit  adnifalile  addnn  w  GoiaincBoraiMMi  of  ibe  Fint  BtttkamU 
of  Kentucky. 
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of  the  small  party  in  front,  he  rushed  up  with  great  fuiy  to  execute  t))is  part 
of  his  plan.  At  the  same  moment  the  garrison  opened  upon  him  a  moat 
deadly  fire.  This  was  entirely  imexpeeted,  and  "the  whole  Indian  army" 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  the  13  hrave  men,  who  had  made 
the  sortie,  at  liberty  to  rejoin  their  friends.  But  the  siege  was  not  to  termi- 
nate here ;  the  fugitives  returned  in  a  short  time,  under  cover  of  logs  and 
fences,  and  for  several  hours  kept  up  a  continual  finne  upon  the  garrison. 

Meanwhile,  word  had  been  received  at  Lesdngton,  ^t  Bryant's  fort  was  in 
imminent  danger,  and  a  party  of  about  50  men^  horse  and  loot,  set  off  to  re- 
lieve it  The  besieging  Indians,  being  awai'e  of  their  march,  ambushed  the 
road  near  the  garrison,  and  were  exuUing  in  the  prospect  of  cutting  off  the 
whole  party ;  but  such  was  the  dexterity  of  that  company  of  men,  that  they 
succeeaed  in  dashinff  through  the  whole  body  of  Indians,  with  the  loss  only 
of  six  of  their  number ;  and  even  those  were  lost,  as  it  were,  by  accident. 
The  company  approached  the  garrison  in  two  divisions  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  party  first  attacked  die)  not  lose  a  man,  while  the  other,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  fort,  tacked  and  marched  for  the  relief  of  their  friends, 
and  thereby  came  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  had  now  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  turn  their  anns  upon  them.  In  this  aflSur  Girty  was  knocked 
down  by  the  force  of  a  bail  which  lodged  in  his  shot-pouch,  without  doing 
him  any  injury. 

Girty,  being  now  well  aware  that  a  further  waste  of  time  and  ammunition 
would  be  of  no  avail,  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  try  the  e^ct  of  a  gascon- 
ade. Accordingly,  crawlinff  up  as  near  the  fort  as  he  could  find  a  covert, 
he  hailed  those  within,  and  demanded  a  surrender ;  said  they  now  had  an 
opportunity  to  save  their  lives ;  but  if  they  held  out  longer,  he  could  not  be 
accountable  for  their  safety.  And,  besides,  he  said,  he  hourly  expected  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  thousand  more  Indians,  who,  when  arrived,  would 
make  deplorable  havoc  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child ;  that  now  was  their 
only  chance  of  escapinff  that  scene  of  blood.  And,  after  extolling  their  bra- 
vely and  courage,  he  closed  with  the  announcement  of  the  name  of  Simon 
GiRTT,  and  that  what  had  been  promised  was  upon  hia  honor;  and  demanded 
whether  the  garrison  knew  him. 

A  young  man,  named  Reynolds,  was  appointed  to  reply  to  him,  which  he 
did  in  a  style  of  taunt  which  will  long  be  remembered  in  Kentucky  story. 
**  Know  you  ?  "  said  Reynolds ;  ^  Ay,  that  we  do.  I  have  a  good-for-nothing 
dog  named  Simon  Gtrtu,  Brinff  up  your  reenforcements  and  artillery,  and  be 
d — :-d  to  you ;  we  wiU  not  fiffht  you  with  guns,  but  have  prepared  switches 
with  which  to  drive  you  out  of  the  fort  if  you  should  ffet  in  r  ^th  much  more 
in  like  kind.  If  Girty  was  not  satisfied  before,  he  became  so  now ;  and,  on 
the  following  morning,  the  whole  army  marched  off  towards  their  own  coun- 
try. Thus  ended  the  celebrated  siege  of  Bryant's  station,  August  17th,  after 
about  96  hours'  duration. 

The  country  had  become  alarmed  over  a  wide  extent,  and,  on  the  next  day 
after  the  termination  of  the  siege,  a  large  number  of  men  had  assembled  on 
the  ground,  eager  to  pursue  the  IndiansL  Among  them  were  several  ofiicers 
of  known  valor,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Col.  John  Tonn  of  Lexington,  Lieut 
Col.  Taioo  of  Uarrodsburgh,  Lieut  CoL  Boone  of  Boonesborough,  and  Maj& 
Harlan,  McGart,  and  Levi  Tonn.  Col.  Logan  had  been  notified,  and  was 
believed  to  be  on  his  march  to  join  them ;  but  such  was  the  ardor  of  the  men 
now  assembled,  though  no  more  than  182,  to  have  a  fight  with  those  Indiansi 
whom  they  believed  600  strong,  that  they  would  not  be  restrained,  and  they 
marched  on  the  evening  of  the  same  dav,  on  their  traiL  This  irrational  im- 
petuosity, it  should  be  remembered,  did  not  extend  to  such  men  as  Daniel 
Boone,*  who  coolly  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  pursue 
until  a  reenforcement  should  arrive ;  but  this  sage  counsel  was  scouted  by 
some,  while  others  attributed  it  to  cowardice.    Like  Little  Turtle,  before  me 

*  The  writer  of  the  life  of  "  Boon/'  in  the  ''  American  Portrait  Gallery/'  has  not  noticed 
the  distinijfuished  part  he  acted  in  the  battle  of  the  blue  Liclu.  ThisJusUy-celebnited  man 
died  in  the  hoote  of  bit  aoD|  Maj.  A.  Booae,  of  Montgomery  county,  m  September,  1822^  m 
his  8d(h  year. 


-> 
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battle  •f  Miami,  Boone  bore  the  insult  in  silence,  but  did  his  duty  in  the  bst- 
tie  which  ensued. 

As  this  devoted  band  marched  along,  it  was  apparent  to  eveiy  man  of  ex* 
perience  which  com|)08ed  it,  that  the  enemy  expected  pursuit,  for  they  Iiad, 
in  many  ways,  led  traces  of  their  march,  which  an  enemy  not  courting'  fxir- 
suit  would  never  have  made.  BoOne,  and  others  of  his  mind,  who  had  doubt- 
ed the  propriety  of  tlie  proceeding,  hoped  that  the  impetuous  party  would 
come  to  their  reason  as  they  approached  the  scene  of  danger,  which  doubtl««B 
would  have  been  the  case,  but  for  the  mad  act  of  one  man,  and  that  vnuB  a 
Mai.  McGary. 

After  a  march  of  about  40  miles,  they  came  to  Licking  River,  at  the  ranee 
well-known  point  called  the  Blue  Licks ;  and  as  the  hill  opened  to  their  vieiFr 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  lew  Indians  were  discovered  slowly  ascending  it,  and 
leisurely  disappeared  on  the  other  side.    Here  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
and  CoL  Todd,  the  commander-in-chie(  called  on  CoL  Boone  for  his  advice, 
it  was  given  with  candor,  and  caution  was  strongly  recommended,  as  it  had 
been  before  leaving  Bryant's,  on  the  preceding  day.    This  course  of  the  com- 
mander ought  to  nave  silenced  all  clamors,  especially  as  none  could  but  ae- 
knowledge  the  wisdom  of  Col.  Boone.    He  well  understood  the  nature  of  the 
adjacent  country ;  he  had  made  salt  at  the  lick ;  hunted  in  its  vicinity;  and  it 
was  there  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  1778,  and  suffered  a  lon^ 
captivity.    These  considerations  availed  little.    Spies  were  sent  out;  but  thev 
returned  without  making  any  discovery.    Boone  described  a  ravine,  in  which 
he  did  not  doubt  the  Indians  lay  concealed,  and  proposed  two  measures ;  one 
of  which  he  thought  should  be  adopted.    The  first  was  to  wait  for  a  reen- 
forcement ;  but  if  they  would  not  consent  to  that,  he  advised  that  a  part  of 
their  force  should  be  detached  up  the  river,  to  cross  it  and  surprise  the  In- 
dians ;  while  the  remainder  should  make  a  feint  in  front  of  their  pootion. 
Here  all  deliberations  were  suspended  by  the  war-whoop,  not  from  the  In- 
dians, but  McGarv,  who,  spurring  his  horse  into  the  river,  in  defiance  of  all 
suboniination,  called  out  for  all  that  toere  not  cowards  to  follow  himr-ht  would 
show  them  the  Indians.    The  miserable  **  example  was  contagious  anxmg  tlie 
fiery  spirits ;"  and  though  a  part  remained  with  Todd  and  Boone  for  a  short 
time,  all  were  soon  over  the  river,  and,  says  Boone,*  <*  we  discovered  the 
enemy  lying  in  wait  for  us.    On  this  discovery,  we  formed  our  columns  into 
one  single  line,  and  marched  up  in  their  front  within  about  40  yards,  before 
there  was  a  gim  fired.     CoL  Trigg  commanded  on  the  right,  myself  on 
the  lefl,  Maj.  McGary  in  the  centre,  and  Mai.  Harlan  the  advance  party  in 
front    From  the  manner  in  which  we  had  rormed,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  bring 
on  the  attack.    This  was  done  with  a  very  heavy  fire  on  both  sides,  and  ex- 
tended back  of  the  line  to  Col.  Trigg,  where  the  enemy  was  so  strong,that 
they  rushed  up  and  broke  the  right  wing  at  the  first  fire.    Thus  the  enemy 
got  into  our  rear,  and  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  77  of  our 
men,t  and  12  wounded."    Such  is  the  summary  account  of  that  sanguinaiy 
battle  by  Col.  Boone  himself  a  most  conspicuous  actor  in  it 

The  right  wing  was  dreadfully  cut  to  pieces.  CoL  Trigg  was  killed,  with 
most  of  his  men,  while  Boone  sustaineo  himself  manfully  in  his  position. 
Maj.  Harlan,  whom  no  danger  could  daunt,  maintained  his  ground  until  but 
three  of  his  men  were  left,  when  he  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  tomahawk 
was  now  resorted  to  by  the  savages,  and  the  remainder  of  the  little  armv  ffave 
way,  one  wing  after  another,  and  a  dismal  rout  ensued.  Some  regained  meir 
horses,  while  others  fled  on  foot  They  were  a  mile  from  the  lick  where  they 
had  crossed  the  river ;  and  when  they  arrived  there,  the  Indians  in  great  num- 
bers were  upon  them.  No  pen  can  describe  the  scene  now  begun.  CoL 
Todd  was  here  numbered  with  the  slain.  Boone  very  narrowly  escaped, 
conveying  away  his  son  bv  a  secret  path,  who,  to  his  lasting  sonow,  he  soon 
found  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  the  way. 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  dated  on  the  30  August  foHowing  the  battle,  i^ 
pended  to  Gov.  Morebead's  discourse. 

t  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost  the  same  number ;  but  it  is  improbable.  They  bunt 
at  the  stake  several  of  the  whites  who  feU  alive  into  their  hands. 
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The  flying  party  met  CoL  Logan  with  the  expected  re^foreement,  befhre 
they  arrived  at  BiyajafB  station.  That  vetenui  officer  shed  tears  when  he 
heiutt  of  the  blind  nte  of  so  many  valuable  men.  With  CoL  Boone,  and  such 
ethers  as  would  join  him,  he  marched  for  the  battle-ground  of  the  19th,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  ^Ist ;  from  whence,  after  burying  the  dead,  he  returned 
to  the  settlementa  '^The  nevra  of  this  grievous  disaster  went  like  a  di^^ger 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Kentucky.*^  But  its  strength  vna  to  be  exerted 
under  more  favorable  auspices  in  future.  Gen.  Clark  destroyed  the  Indian 
town  of  Chillicothe,  and  several  other  villages  on  the  Miami,  immediately 
after,  vrhich  terminated  the  war  in  Kentucky.  In  this  expedition,  too,  Boone 
was  conspicuous; 

Paesing  over  minor  events  of  border  warfare,  we  come  next  to  the  detail 
of  Manner's  campaign,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  incidents  in  western 
history.  With  the  war  of  the  revolution  that  with  tlie  Indians  closed,  only 
to  be  revived  according  to  circumstances  on  their  part,  or  when  it  suited  their 
convenience.  Various  acts  of  hostility  were  kept  up,  growing  out  of  what 
the  Indians  with  truth  were  made  to  believe  were  infringements  upon  their 
rights  and  privileges.  That  both  parties  had  cause  of  complaint  will  not  be 
denied ;  but  that,l£>th  had  an  equal  chance  for  redress,  is  a  question  no  one 
vrill  seriously  propound.  The  Indians  were  by  no  means  on  equal  footing  in 
this  respect ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  their  frequently  attempting  redress  by 
retaliation.  In  fact,  few  of  them  knew  any  other  remedy.  The  complaints 
firom  the  western  frontiers  had  become  so  loud  in  1790,  that  congress  re- 
quested the  secretary  of  war.  Gen.  Knox,  to  collect  what  information  ho 
could,  relative  to  depredations  by  the  Indians  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region.  An  able  report  was  the  result  of  the  investigation,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  within  two  years  past,  upvrards  of  1,500  persons  had  been  killed 
or  carried  into  captivity,  and  a  great  amount  of  property  destroyed.  Among 
other  mischiefs,  was  an  attack  upon  a  company  of  government  soldiers,  under 
the  following  circumstances : — 

In  the  month  of  April,  1790,  Maj.  John  Doughty  and  Ensign  Sedam  went, 
with  15  men,  in  boats,  upon  some  public  business  to  the  friendly  Chikasaws. 
Having  jperformed  their  mission,  and,  as  they  were  ascendinff  the  Tennessee 
B^er,  40  Indians  approached  them  in  canoes,  under  a  white  flag.  They  were 
admitted  on  board;  and  nothing  but  a  friendly  disposition  being  mauifosted, 
presents  were  distributed  to  them,  and  they  left  in  seeming  good  fidth ;  but 
no  sooner  had  they  put  off  from  their  friends,  than  they  poured  in  upon  them 
a  destructive  fire.  The  Americans  were  almost  entirely  unpreparea  for  such 
a  salutation ;  but  they  returned  it  as  socm  as  their  circumstances  would  al- 
low, and  the  fight  continued  for  some  time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
inequality  of  numbers,  finally  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  Indians,  though 
not  until  they  had  killed  all  but  four  of  the  company.  Such  are  the  incidents 
of  the  massacre  of  Maj.  Doushty's  men.  This,  with  other  events  of  a  less 
atrocious  character,  caused  me  appointment  of  Gen.  Josiah  Harmer,  then 
commanding  at  Fort  Washinrton,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  force,  to  be 
led  against  the  Indians  on  the  Miami ;  an  account  of  which,  in  the  next  place, 
we  riiall  proceed  to  give  in  detail 

Gen.  Harmer  was  considered  an  able  tactician,  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
late  revolutionary  army ;  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  up  the  haunts  of  the  Indians,  and  subduing  them,  if  they 
attempted  to  meet  him  in  a  eeneral  battle.  He  had  320  regular  troope  put 
Wder  him,  with  orders  to  call  upon  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  for  quotas 
of  militia  to  increase  his  force  to  1,500  men.  About  the  close  of  September, 
the  requisite  number  of  men  having  arrived,  the  army  marched  fit>m  Fort 
Washington  for  the  Indian  country.  Col.  Hardin  was  detached,  with  600 
men,  with  orders  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  main  body;  and,  after  a 
march  of  17  days,  he  arrived  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  October  1&  He 
found  it  deserted  and  in  flamea  It  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's  Rivers— a  site  now  included  in  Allen  county, 
Indiana.  About  5  acres  were  enclosed  by  pickets,  within  which  the  array 
encamped.  In  the  burning  buildines,  great  quantities  of  grain  were  discov- 
ered ;  and,  on  fUrther  search,  abundance  more  was  found  in  holes  in  the 
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grouDd.  At  the  same  time,  a  detachment  of  900  men,  under  CoL  Trotter 
and  Maj.  Rhea,  marched  out  upon  discovery.  They  found  5  villages,  all 
burnt,  and  saw  about  90  Indians.  Thinking  these  a  decoy,  they  did  not  at- 
tack tbenL  The  next  day,  which  was  the  17  October,  Maj.  Fontaine,  aid-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Harmer,  with  a  party  of  200  foot  and  about  50  horsemen,  pro- 
ceeded to  find  Indians.  Numerous  signs  were  discovered ;  and,  at  Bome  6 
or  7  miles  from  camp,  he  fell  in  with  a  party,  and  was  defeated  with  a  1<mb 
of  70  men.  Others  state  that  there  were  but  170  men  in  all,  90  of  whom 
were  regulars  under  Lieut  Armstrong  and  Ensign  Hartshorn ;  that  29  of  the 
latter  were  killed  or  taken,  and  seven  escaped  by  flight  Lieut  Armstrong 
saved  himself  by  plun^g  into  a  slough,  and  remaining  most  of  the  night  up 
to  his  neck  in  mud  and  water.  £nsign  Hbrtshom  muie  an  equally  narrow 
escape.  In  his  flight  he  stumbled  over  a  log,  which,  as  he  fell,  he  obaenred 
contained  a  cavity  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  his  body.  H^  cravded 
into  it,  and  eventually  escaped  unol^erved.  While  he  lay  'm  the  hollow  tree, 
he  witnessed  from  a  knot-hole  the  burning  and  dreadful  torture  of  several  of  lam 
comrades  on  the  same  ground  where  they  had  been  defeated.  Ensien  Harts- 
horn is  believed  to  be  me  same  who  fell  afterwards  in  the  battle  at  Fort  Re- 
covery. 

Never  did  Indians  gain  a  more  complete  victory,  and  never  was  a  plan 
better  laid  to  insure  it  They  drew  the  army  after  them  by  their  trail-;  tnen, 
dividing  themselves  into  two  parties,  marched  back,  on  each  side  of  it,  to  a 
heath  or  plain,  and  there  lay  C4>ncealed  in  the  bushes,  while  their  pursuerB 
came  directly  into  the  snare.  ^'The  militia,''  Gen.  Harmer  said,  **  shamefully 
and  cowardly  threw  away  their  arms  and  ran,  without  scarcely  firing  a  gun ;" 
and  thus  the  regulars  were  left  to  fight  the  whole  force  of  the  Indians,  which 
could  not  have  been  less  than  a  thousand  warriors ;  and  it  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise how  even  seven  of  the  whites  should  have  escaped. 

This  defeat  was  on  the  17  October ;  and  the  next  diay  Harmer  arrived  with 
the  main  body  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  having  lost  several  of  his  scouting 
parties  on  his  march.  Among  these  was  Sergeant  Johonnet,  who  publislicd 
a  naiTative  of  his  captivity,  after  his  escape,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interejit- 
inff  of  the  kind. 

We  are  at  great  loss  to  account  for  the  movements  the  general  next  made. 
Why  he  began  a  retreat  without  any  further  operations,  it  is  difllcult  to  sesu 
Perhaps  he  had  decided  in  his  own  mind  that  any  further  eflforts  would  be 
useless,  and,  without  holdinff  a  council  of  his  officers,  had  determined  to  re- 
turn home.  If  such  was  his  resolution,  and  had  he  kept  it,  he  would  have 
saved  many  valuable  Uvea,  if  he  had  lost  his  reputation ;  yet,  as  the  case 
turned,  he  not  only  lost  his  reputation,  but  what  was  of  fiur  greater  moment 
to  the  country,  many  valuable  lives  with  it 

Whether  conscious  that  he  was  grossly  reprehensible  for  what  he  had 
done,  or  not,  we  can  only  infer  the  fact  from  the  circumstances ;  for  he  gives 
us  no  journal  of  his  marches  fix)m  place  to  place,  and  we  next  find  him  imout 
8  miles  on  his  way  home,  on  the  eveninff  of  21  October.  Here  he  made  a 
stand,  and  again  detached  CoL  Hardin,  wim  about  400  men,  of  whom  GO  onl^ 
were  regulars,  with  orders  to  return  to  the  Great  Miami  village,  which,  it 
seemed,  the  general  had  already  been  informed,  was  in  possession  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  brinff  on  an  engagement  vrith  them.  Under  CoL  Harden 
went,  at  this  time,  Auii.  Wyllys  of  Connecticut,  Maj.  Fontaine,  Maj.  McMol- 
len,  and  CoL  HalL  They  marched  in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  and 
about  day,  on  the  22d,  came  to  the  village  in  four  divisions,  to  each  of  which 
was  assigned  a  different  point  of  attack.  They  did  not  find  the  Indians  un- 
prepared ;  but  were  met  by  them  with  a  bravery  and  valor  not  to  be  over^ 
come.  By  one  account,  it  is  said  the  fight  lasted  three  hours ;  that,  durinc  it, 
Mai.  McMuUen  drove  a  party  of  the  Indians  into  the  Miami  Maj.  WyUySi 
with  about  60  men,  was  cut  oflT  by  a  band  of  warriors,  who  came  upon  him 
m  the  rear,  under  cover  of  a  field  of  thick  hazels.  Maj.  Fontaine,  having 
ordered  his  men  to  retreat,  himself,  **'m  h  firenzy  of  couiajpe,"  rode  directly 
hack  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemsr,  <<  cutting  and  sLashmg,"  till  he  was 
wounded,  and  carried  off  by  two  of  his  men ;  but  he  was  overtaken,  killed, 
and  scalped.  Miy.  Wyllys  was  left  mortally  wounded.  He  requested  to  be 
helped  upon  his  horse,  <*  that  he  might  give  them  another  charge ;  but,  in  ths 
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hurry  of  the  retreat,  it  could  not  be  doner;"  and  Lieut  Frothingham,  of  his 
command,  was  left  among  the  slain. 

A  retreat  was  made  in  tolerable  order ;  and  because  the  whites  were  not 
pursued,  Harmer  pretended  to  claim  a  victory!  But  Indians  will  never 
leave  plunder  to  pursue  a  flying  Ibe,  who  has  left  all  behind  him. 

There  fell  in  this  miserably  conducted  expedition,  214  men,  of  whom  183 
were  killed  in  battle,  and  31  wounded ;  several  of  these  died  of  their  wounds. 
The  proportion  of  officers  was  very  great ;  besides  those  already  named,  there 
were  lost,  Capts.  Tharp,  Scott,  and  McMutrey;  Lieuts.  Sanders,  Worley, 
Clark,  and  Rogers;  Ensigns  Sweet,  Bridges,  Arnold,  Higgins,  and  Threl- 
keld. 

On  reviewinff  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Harmer  in  this  affiiir,  it  would  seem 
that  be  was  either  crazy,  or  utterly  devoid  of  judgment  It  must  have  been 
apparent  to  every  subaltem  of  his  command,  tmit  the  first  battle  with  the 
Inoians  had  not  only  increased  their  boldness,  but  their  numbers  also.  Then, 
at  the  very  time,  the  troops  are  marched  oflT  the  ground,  leaving  them  in  full 
triumph ;  and  when  at  a  safe  distance  from  danger,  a  fifth  part  is  sent  back 
into  tne  very  jaws  of  destruction.  With  these  glaring  facts  in  full  view,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  ground  a  court  martial  could  honorably  ex- 
onerate Gen.  Harmer  of  all  blame ;  nor  is  it  any  easier  to  discover  how  he 
could  have  been  acquitted  of  unofficerlike  conduct  with  htinor. 

In  the  batdes  with  the  Indians  during  this  expedition,  many  of  them  fought 
on  horseback,  having  their  horses  equipped  with  a  bunch  of  bells  hanging 
down  the  left  side  of  their  heads,  and  two  narrow  strips  of  red  and  wnite 
cloth  as  a  sort  of  pendants.  The  Indians  themselves  were  painted  red  and 
black,  in  a  manner  **  to  represent  infernal  spirits."  Their  most  hideous  and 
terrific  appearance,  addea  to  the  noise  of  the  bells  and  the  flapping  of  the 
pendent  strips  of  cloth,  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  horses  of  the 
^  militia,  that  thev  shrunk  back  in  dismay,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty they  could  be  brought  to  the  charge. 

Tiie  accounts  of  Harmer's  campaign  are  of  the  most  conflicting  character, 
no  two  agreeing  in  its  important  detaila  HLs  official  account  of  it  is  one  of 
the  most  meagre  documents  of  the  kind  to  be  found  any  where.  The  most 
we  can  learn  firom  it  is,  that  he  had  been  somewhere  to  fight  Indians,  and 
had  got  back  again  to  Fort  Washington,  and  had  lost  183  men.  But  where, 
or  when,  or  how  it  was  done,  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture.  Judge  Marshall 
has  unaccountably  placed  it  under  1791,  and  Shallus,  who  is  generally  to  be 
relied  on,  places  his  march  from.  Fort  Washington,  and  all  his  battles  (which, 
by  ^e  way,  he  never  fought  any)  under  the  date  of  30  September. 

I  am  aware  that  this  account  of  Harmer's  campaign  diflers  considerably 
firom  those  before  printed,  but  the  main  fiicts  were  long  since  obtained  firom 
persons  engaged  in  it,  and  may  be  received  as  substantuUy  correct 

The  next  prominent  event  in  western  history  occurred  during  the  cam- 
paign of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  has  been  referred  to  as  thk  action  near  Fort 
Kecovert. 

Fort  Recovery  was  so  named  because  it  was  built  on  the  ground  where 
Gen.  St  Clair  had  been  defeated ;  and  hence  that  ground  was  rtwfxrtd  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  savages.  This  fort  became  immediatelv  very  noted  in 
history,  from  a  bloody  mtde  fought  ^  i^  vicinity,  on  the  30tb  of  June,  1794. 

Fort  Recovery  was  one  of  those  advanced  poets  upon  which  Gen.  Wayne 
depended,  in  the  event  of  bis  being  obliged  to  retreat  out  of  the  Indian 
country,  upon  any  unforeseen  disaster.  It  was  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
Wabash,  (mistaken  by  Gen.  St  Claur  for  the  St  Mary's,)  about  23  miles  from 
Greenville,  and  about  80  or  90  firom  Fort  Washington,  (Cincinnati,)  and  is 
upon  the  southern  border  of  Mercer  county,  Ohio,  not  3  miles  from  the  line 
dividingOhio  from  Indiana.  It  had  been  built  in  the  winter  of  1793,  and  in 
June,  1794)  the  general  ordered  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  deposited  there, 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  supplies.  It  was  not  until  the  99th  of  this  month 
that  a  convoy  was  read^  to  proceed  thither  from  Fort  Greenville. 

Meanwhile  two  distinguished  Indian  chiefe,  with  a  few  followers,  had 
marched  for  Fort  Recovery,  to  learn  what  ^ey  could,  in  the  way,  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy.    These  two  chiefs  were  named  Capt.  Underwood, 
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and  Capt.  Bobb  Salx^ad  ;  the  fonner  a  Chikasaw,  and  the  latter  a  Chodaw. 
They  performed  their  service  fiiithfiilly,  and  arrived  at  Recovery  the  oiiie 
evening  that  the  convoy  did,  but  whether  before  or  after,  ia  iic»t  meotioiied; 
yet  the  value  of  their  service  ujpon  this  occasion  waa  lost  from  want  of  a 
proper  arrangement ;  for  on  hailmg  the  fort,  they  were  taken  for  the  enemj, 
and  speaking  a  different  lan^age  from  the  western  Indiuis,  could  make  do 
communication  to  those  withm,  and  hence  were  obli^d  to  retire  with  moiti- 
fication.    They  were  prepared  to  communicate  the   important  intelligence, ' 
that  ^'a  large  army"  of  Indians  was  hovering  about  the  fort,  and  were  to  be 
expected  immediately  to  attack  it    It  was  discovered  afterwards^  that  tfae 
Indians  had  learned  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  and  determined  on  cany- 
ing  it  by  storm,  thus  proving  the  value  ot  the  information  which  was  loet; 
the  important  post,  Kecovery,  being  then  de&nded  by  but  about  100  men, 
under  Capt  Gibson.    Of  these,  90  were  infantry,  under  the  inunediate  ooni- 
mand  of  Lieut  Drake,  who,  in  the  bi^e  which  followed,  acted  a  most  con- 
spicuous part 

The  convoy  consisted  of  900  pack-horses,  80  riflemen  under  Capt  Harts- 
horn, 9nd  50  dragoons  under  Capt  Taylor ;  the  whole  under  Major  J.  McHi- 
HON.    They  arrived  the  same  evening  at  their  place  of  destination,  witbout 
accident    On  the  momine  of  the  last  dav  of  June,  ae  the  convoy  was  about 
to  resume  its  return  marcn,  it  was  fiercely  attacked  by  a  numerous  body  of 
Indians,  3,000  or  upwards,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained.     Previous  to  march- 
ing, the  pack-horsemen  bad  spread  themselves  alone  their  road,  and  were 
grazing  tneir  horses,  and  some  were  nearly  a  mile  from  the  fort  wheo  the 
onset  begun.    On  hearing  the  firing,  Major  McMahon,  supposing  the  Indians 
but  few,  took  only  the  50  dragoons,  and  pushed  forward  to  the  point  of  attack. 
Near  the  extremitj^  of  the  Ime  of  pacJL-horses,  he  found  himself  almost  ea- 
compassed  by  Indians,  who,  showing  themselves  of  a  sudden,  seemed^ 
cover  the  ground  for  a  great  distance.     With  their  deafening  yells  they  P^^*^ 
an  incessant  fire  upon  Uie  devoted  band  with  deadly  efiect    Among  we  nrst 
killed  was  the  commander,  who  was  shot  dead  from  his  horae.    Capt.  TByloti 
with  the  remainder  of  the  troops,  came  inmiediately  to  the  rescue,  but  fioding 
himself  surrounded  by  the  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  endeavorad  to  cut 
his  retreat  through  them,  and  was  likewise  slain,  as  was  alao  Cornet  T«rty. 
Capt  Hartshorn,  who  commanded  the  riflemen,  received  a  severe  wowul  w 
the  knee,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  carried  some  distance  by  his  lo^  '^ 
was  finally  overtaken  and  kiSed    They  gained  an  etnineaee  aiod  continyM 
the  fiffht  . 

In  the  meantime  the  remnant  of  dragoons  and  other  fu^tives  bad  |CUt|^ 
the  cleared  around  adjacent  to  the  fort,  and  were  contending  at  moat  ^^^^ 
odds  with  their  victorious  enemy.    Seeing  their  deaperate  situatioD,  tap 
Gibson  permitted  Lieut  Drake,  at  his  own  request,  to  make  a  sally  ^[^^ 
fort  in  aid  of  his  companions.    «He  acoordingly  sallied  out,  at  the  '^j! 
his  own  men  and  a  portion  of  the  riflemen,  uilfiilly  inteniosed  his  "^^*f^ 
ment  between  the  retreating  troops  and  the  enemy,  opened  "P*'^^^^^'^!^^ 
&rej  arrested  their  advance,  and  tnus  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  ^"^^j^^ 
efi%ict  their  escape,  and  to  the  broken  and  retreating  companies  to  ^^^'^  fjn 
again  to  &ce  the  enemy.    Throughout  the  whole  afiSiir,  Brake's  activity,  «^ 
and  extraordinary  self-possession,  were  most  conspicuoufti    The  ^^1^^ 
served  it  as  well  as  his  fiiends.    The  numerous  shots  directed  at  *fj;^^ 
ever,  were  turned  aaide  by  providential  interference,  until  he  had  acow» 
plished  all  that  be  had  been  sent  to  perform.    He  then  received  a  **** 'fv^ 
his  body  and  fell;  a  fitithfid  corporal  came  to  his  assistance,  and  ^^T:^ 
he  reached  the  fort;  and  those  two  were  the  last  of  the  retreating ^>any  «»* 
entered  it— Drake  making  it  a  point  of  honor  that  it  should  be  sa       ^,^. 
Lieut  Drake  was  not  mortally,  though  very  severely  wounded,  ^*  j??2^  ^ 
tirely  recovered    He  returned  home  to  Connecticat  in  the  ■umnier  of  I'^L^ 
a  furlough,  and  died  there  shortly  after,  fh>m  the  immediate  effects  at  tB^Y^ 

*  From  a  communication  of  our  present  worthy  chief  magistrate,  Gaff.  "^^'^  /-gr  §b 
which  be  illustrated  in  the  most  happy  manner,  that  it  was  no  proof  of  ^°^^!unrt  fii"*' 
officer  to  decline  firfiling^  a  duel ;  Drake  having  before  refused  to  accept  a  chaiienp' 
Botwithitanding  he  had  been  grossly  insulted  by,  another  offieer. 
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f«ver,  it  is  said,  which  he  had  contracted  in  passing  through  Philadelphia,  in 
his  way.  The  brave  Capt  Hartshorn,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  wounded, 
and  could  not  travel.  He  requested  his  men  to  leave  him  and  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  immediately  a  British  officer  (the  notorious  Capt  M'Kee) 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  to  surrender  and  he  should  be  well  treated.  But 
he  had  determined  never  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  at 
the  same  moment  aimed  a  blow  at  ATKee  with  his  rifle,  which  knocked  him 
oif  his  horse ;  and  before  he  recovered,  his  negro  servant  and  an  Indian  were 
upon  Capt  Hartshorn,  and  had  despatched  him.  Lieut  Marks,  of  Capt.  Harts- 
horn's company,  was  surrounded  and  alone.  He  ibught,  and  kept  off  the 
Indians  with  his  spontoon  until  it  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  then  jumping 
over  the  heads  of  some,  and  knocking  down  with  his  fist  one  that  had  taken 
him  prisoner,  escaped. 

In  this  protracted  and  desperate  fight,  S25  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and 
40  wounded,  and  all  the  pack-horses  lost ;  on  many  of  which  the  Indians  con- 
veyed awav  their  dead  and  wounded ;  but  their  actual  loss  was  never  known. 
Sevieral  otner  American  officers  deserve  especial  notice ;  as  Ensign  Dodd  of 
Lieut  Drake's  command,  and  Lieut  Michael  of  Capt  Hartshorn's.  Michael 
had  been  detached  vwith  a  chosen  party,  all  of  whom  were  killed  but  three ; 
himself  escaping  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Lieut  Marks.  The  Indians 
closely  besieged  the  fort  all  that  day  and  night,  and  the  next  day  till  about 
noon,  when  they  drew  off  The  Indians  displayed  great  braveir,  often  ad- 
vancing in  solid  column  within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort* 

The  well-known  chiefs.  Little  Turtle  and  Blue  Jacket,  were  among 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Indians  in  this  battle.  Of  Capt  Underwood,  we 
have  no  further  account ;  but  the  sequel  of  the  life  of  his  companion  is  soon 
told.  He  had  about  this  time  been  sent  upon  an  excursion,  and  meeting  with 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  defeated  them ;  pursued  one  into  the  midst  of  a  lar^e 
encampment,  where  he  despatched  hun ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  lost  ms 
own  Me. 

There  were,  in  Gen.  Wayne's  army,  20  warriors  out  of  the  tribe  of  Chok- 
taws.  PiOMiNoo,  who  had  |)een  with  St  Clair,  was  also  of  the  number.  He 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  same,  afterwards  called  Gen.  Colburt,  in  which 
suff^estion,  if  we  are  correct,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  W  an 
Inaian  woman,  whose  father  was  killed  in  an  afSdr  near  the  mouth  of*^  the 
Ohio,  in  1781.  His  services  under  Gen.  St  Clair  have  been  touched  upon ; 
and  for  those  under  Gen.  Washington,  he  received  a  sword,  and  a  commission 
of  major;  and  Gen.  Jackson  gave  him  a  sword  also,  and  a  colonel's  conunis- 
sion.  Having  been  always  in  the  interest  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  he  supported  the  emigration  principle ;  and  that  his  example  might 
have  weight,  he  went  himself  to  Arkansas,  in  1836,  with  the  Ridge  party. 
But  his  years  there  were  few,  as  doubtless  they  must  have  been  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  for  in  1839  he  had  attained  his  95th  year,  which  ended  his 
earthly  career.    He  died  there  in  November  of  that  year. 

PioariNoo  was  a  true  Indian.  His  men  having  taken  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  engaged  in  St  Clair's  defeat,  he  ordered  him  to  inmiediate  execution ; 
and  that  no  warrior  should  be  disgraced  by  the  act,  an  old  man  was  ap- 
pointed to  shoot  him.    He  had  joined  Gen.  St  Clair's  army  with  21  men. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

events  of  the  INDIAN  WAR  OF  1763  AND  1764,  ON  THE  OHia 

^tgt  of  Fort  PiU^Ahly  defended  by  Cant.  Ecutkr — Col.  Henry  Bovqwt  ordered  to 
mar  A  to  its  relief— Extreme  danger  of  the  undertaking— Tkrtnoe  succor  into  Fort 

*  1  have  been  thus  circumstantial  in  detailing  this  important  event  in  our  Indian  wan,  be- 
eaase  it  has  not  been  done  by  any  writer ;  several  have,  however,  noticed  it,  but  their  ae- 
coants  are  very  incomplete.  My  chief  authorities  are,  "A  Letter  dated  at  Fort  GreenmUe,Jbur 
days  after  the  battle:*  Tfte  Western  Review,  and  IVUher's  Chronicles, 
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LigonieTy  as  does  Capt.  Ovrxly — Fort  Bedford  besieged — Battle  of  Buskt  Ri79 
o-^  second  battle — End  of  the  campaign-— -Jin  army  raised  for  another — Col.  Bou- 
quet commands  it — Col.  Bradstreet  to  cooperate  by  the  lakes — Indians  eompUuiy 
subdued  and  sue  for  peace — Surrender  206  captives. 

"  Westward  the  waves  of  popnlatioo  roll, 
,  Like  the  wild  pyramid  of  awful  flame, 

Sweeping  the  broad  prairie  withoat  control, 
Urged  by  fierce  tempest*  which  no  mifht  can  tame.*' 

In  this  chapter  it  is  proposed  to  detail  those  events  of  PontJak's  war  not 
before  particularly  considered.     We  have  seen  the  termination  of  the  siege  of 
Detroit,  and  we  will  now  retiun  into  the  distant  south,  to  another  besieged 
fort,  upon  the  Ohio,  named  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  great  statesman,  Wu,i.ijL]f 
Pitt.    It  had  been  closely  invested  for  many  days,  when  Pontiak  gave  up 
tlie  siege  of  Detroit^  and  all  communication  was  cut  off  from  it,  when  an  order 
was  given  for  an  attempt  to  throw  supplies  into  it  by  marching  through  the 
wilderness.    This  fort  stood  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  made  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Monongahela  with  the  Ohio,  and  such  was  the  boldness  of  the 
Indians  that  ^  tliey  had  posted  themselves  under  the  banks  of  both  rivers,  by 
tlie  very  walls  of  the  fort,  and  continued,  uh  it  were,  buried  there,  from  day  to 
day,  with  astonishing  patience ;  pouring  in  an  incessant  storm  of  musketry 
and  fire  arrows ;"  by  which  they  had  counted  upon  starving  or  burning  out  at 
len^h  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

Fort  Pitt  was  commanded  by  Capt  Ecuyer,  an  officer  who  did  himself 
much  credit  on  the  occasion,  for  he  had  not  only  the  wily  chiefs  of  forty  bands 
of  savages  to  provide  against,  but  the  flood-gates  of  heaven  had  been  opened 
against liim  ;  by  which  the  swollen  rivers  had  nearly  destroyed  the  foundation 
of  his  fortress.  Ue  was  200  miles,  by  any  travelled  path,  from  all  eettlementB, 
and  could  send  no  account  of  his  distressed  condition  beyond  tlie  walls  of 
tiie  fort 

Gen.  Amherst  was  acouainted  with  the  fate  of  some  of  the  outposts,  and  be 
had  thrown  succors  into  Detroit ;  but  whether  Fort  Pitt  was  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
Indian^  or  the  English,  there  was  nothing  beyond  conjecture.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  things  when  he  magnanimously  determined  to  send  a  force  to  its 
relief.  He  had  only  the  shattered  remainder  o{  the  42d  and  77th  regimentsi, 
just  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  that  he  could  spare  for  the  enterprise,  and 
it  was  hazarding  not  a  little  to  attempt  it  with  men  worn  down  with  hard  ser- 
vice and  disease ;  when  tliose  in  high  spirits  and  sound  health  could  scarcely 
hope  to  pass  Hraddock's  fatal  fields  witli  safety. 

The  forces  destined  for  the  expedition  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Car- 
lisle in  Pennsylvania,  and  CoL  Uenrt  BouqcET  was  appointed  to  lead  them. 
Melancholy  forebodings  occupied  the  minds  of  the  frontier  inhabitants;  a 
great  number  of  plantations  had  been  plundered  and  burnt,  mills  deetroyedf 
**•  and  tlie  full  ripe  crops  stood  waving  in  the  fields,  ready  for  the  sickle,  but 
the  reapers  were  not  to  be  found."  But  about  500  effective  men  were  all  that 
tlie  colonel  could  count  upon,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  meet  with  a 
defeat,  which  would  leave  the  inhabitants  in  a  vastly  worse  condition  than  IT 
tlie  ejLpedition  had  not  been  undeitaken.  And  such  was  the  despondency  of 
the  people,  tliat,  notwithstanding  a  deposit  of  provisions  had  been  ordered  at 
Carlisle  early  in  the  season,  when  Col.  Bouquet  arrived  there  in  July,  he  found 
nothing  had  been  done ;  and  instead  of  finding  supplies  for  his  men,  he  found 
the  wretched  inhabitants  expecting  them  of  liim,  and  he  actually  bestowed 
some  upon  them  out  of  his  own  stores.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  discouragements^ 
he  was  ready,  in  about  eighteeu  days,  to  take  up  his  \m^  of  march. 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Ligonicr,  far  advanced  into  the  wilderness,  and  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  was  in  the  greatest  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  fndiaus,  abd  ail  haste  was  made  by  Col.  Bouquet  to  reach  it  with  the  army 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  This  was  of  especial  importance,  inasmuch 
as  that  fort  contained  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  and  was  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  as  well  as  weakly  garrisoned,  notwithstanding  two  other  small  fbrts 
had  been  abandoned  to  strengthen  it ;  namely,  one  ^'  at  the  crossings  of  the 
Juniata,"  and  the  other  at  Stony  Creek. 
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Not  being  able  to  march  with  the  main  body  as  soon  as  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, CoL  Bouquet  determined  to  send  thirty  men  in  advance  through  the 
woods  to  join  the  garrison.  ^  For  an  object  of  tliat  importance,  every*  risk 
was  to  be  run,*'  it  was  said ;  and  they  set  out  on  their  hazardous  journey  with 
small  hopes  fi'om  their  friends.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected^ 
as  well  as  former  experience,  this  little  band  succeeded,,  by  jfbrced  marches, 
without  being  discovered  by  the  Indians,  until  they  had  got  Within  sight  of  the 
fort,  by  throwing  themselves  into  it ;  and  ahhough  fired  upon,  escaped  unin- 
jured. Their  having  been  anticipated,  however,  in  their  benevolent  woric, 
detracts  nothing  from  the  honor  of  its  performance ;  nor  is  Capt  Ourry  the 
less  to  be  commended  for  having  encouraged  twenty  volunteers  to  march  from 
Fort  Bedford,  where  he  commanded,  upon  the  same  difficult  service.  These 
few  brave  woodsmen  met  with  a  success  proportionate  to  their  courage. 
^Here  the  distressed  families,  scattered  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  around^ 
fled  for  protection,  leaving  most  of  their  efieCts  a  prey  to  the  savages." 

Fort  Bedford  was  as  closely  invested  as  Ligonier ;  and  about  this  time  a 
party  of  eighteen  men  were  surprised  in  its  very  neighborhood  and  all  cut  o£ 
This  happened  but  a  feiy  davs  previous  to  the  arrivd  of  Col.  Bouquet  at  that 
place,  which  was  on  the  25  July,  1763.  Fort  Bedford  was  100  miles  beyond 
the  fi-ontier,  and  the  same  distance  from  Fort  Pitt 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  became  acquainted  with  the  march  of  the  English 
army,  they  broke  up  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  proceeded  to  waylay  the  route 
they  knew  it  must  take.  There  were  many  formidable  leaders  among  them 
at  this  period,  as  Kiktuskung,  the  Wolf,  Delaware  chiefs;  but  the  most 
savage  and  dreaded  were  Shawanese,  whose  names  have  tiot  reached  u& 
The  colonel  marched  from  Fort  Bedford  on  the  28  July,  and  having  to  pass* 
several  dangerous  defiles,  he  prudentiv  determined  to  leave  his  wagons  and 
proceed  only  with  pack-horses.  Turtle  Creek,  along  which  he  was  to  pass,- 
was  commanded  the  whole  way  by  high  and  craggy  hills.  This  place  he 
intended  to  have  passed  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  29  July,  by  a  forced  march,  thereby, 
if  possible,  to  have  eluded  tlie  vigilance  of  his  wily  adversary ;  but  this  he 
was  not  able  to  effect ;  and  we  will  give,  in  his  own  words,  CoL  Bouauefs 
account  of  the  attack  made  upon  his  men  on  their  march.  His  official  de- 
spatch was  dated  at  Edge  Hill,  twenty-six  miles  from  Fort  Pitt,  5  August,  1763 ; 
And  is  as  follows : — 

**  The  2d  instant  the  troops  and  convoy,  intended  for  Fort  Pitt,  arrived  at 
Ligonier,  where  I  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  the  eniemy ;  the  expresses 
sent  since  the  beginning  of  July,  having  been  either  killed,  or  obliged  to 
return,  all  the  passes  being  occupied  by  the  enemy.  On  the  4th,  proceeded 
with  the  troops,  and  about  340  horses  laden  with  nour.  1  intended  to  have 
halted  to-day  at  Bushy  Run,  a  mile  beyond  this  camp,  and,  after  having 
refreshed  the  men  ana  horses,  to  have  marched  in  the  night  over  Turtle 
Creek,  a  very  dangerous  defile  of  several  miles,  commanded  by  high  and 
craggy  hills ;  but  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon,  after  a  mareh  of  seventeen  miles, 
the  savages  suddenly  attacked  our  advanced  guard,  which  was  immediately 
repulsed  by  the  two  light  infantry  companies  of  the  42d  regiment,  who  drove 
the  savages  from  their  ambuscade,  and  pursued  them  a  good  way.  They 
immediately  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  fire  being  obstinate  on  our  front, 
and  extending  along  our  fianks,  we  made  a  general  charge  with  the  whole 
line,  to  dislodge  the  savages  from  the  heights;  in  which  attempt  we  suc- 
ceeded, though  without  obtaining  by  it  any  decisive  advantage ;  ror  as  soon 
as  they  were  driven  from  one  post,  they  appeared  on  another,  till,  by  continual 
reenforcements,  they  were  at  last  able  to  surround  us,  and  attack  the  convoy 
left  in  our  rear.  This  obliged  us  to  march  back  to  protect  it  The  action  then 
became  general,  and  though  we  were  attacked  on  every  side,  and  the  savages 
exerted  uiemselves  with  uncommon  resolution,  they  were  constantly  repulsed 
vrith  loss.  We  also  suffered  considerably :  Capt  Lieut.  Graham  and  Lieut. 
AFIntosh  are  killed,  and  Capt  Graham  wounded.  Of  the  Royal  American 
regiment,  Lieut  Dow,  who  acted  as  deputy  quartermaster-general,  is  shot 
through  the  body.  Of  the  77th,  Lieut  Donald  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Peebles,  a 
volunteer,  are  woimded;  in  all,  above  sixty  are  killed  and  wounded.  The 
action  has  lasted  from  one  o'clock  till  night,  and  we  expect  to  begin  again  at 
daybreak." 
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Thus  ended  the  iBrat  battle  *<  near  BuBby  Run,"  and  both  annies  were  defer- 
mined  on  another  as  soon  as  they  could  dUtinguifih  friend  from  foe,  at  the 
earliest  return  of  daylight  Accordingly,  **  in  the  mominff,"  says  CoL  Bou- 
quet, ''the  savages  surrounded  our  camp,  at  the  distance  of  about  500  yards, 
and  by  shouting  and  yelping  quite  round  that  extensive  circumference,  thought 
to  have  tenifi^  us  with  Uieir  numbers:  they  attacked  us  early,  and  iin&r 
fiftvor  of  an  incessant  fire,  made  several  bold  efforts  to  penetrate  our  camp  ; 
and  though  they  fiuled  in  the  attempt,  our  situation  was  not  the  less  perplex- 
ing, having  experienced  that  brisk  attacks  bad  little  effect  upon  an  enemy  who 
always  gave  way  when  pressed,  and  appeared  again  immediately:  our  troops 
were,  besides,  extremely  fiitigued  with  the  long  march,  and  as  long  action  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  distressed  to  the  last  degree  by  a  total  want  of  water, 
mucn  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy's  fire." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  second  batde  near  Busby  Run ;  at 
this  stage  of  which  many  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  had  iallen 
into  the  Indians'  hands.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  gained,  but  every  thing  wore 
an  un&vorable  aspect.  Tied  to  meir  convoy,  the  whites  could  neither  pursue 
the  foe  nor  continue  their  march,  and  many  of  theu-  horses  were  killed,  and 
their  drivers  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods.  At  length  the  colonel  put  in 
practice  a  stratagem,  which  probably  was  the  only  means  he  could  have 
adopted  to  have  saved  his  army  fiiom  a  total  defeat  He  saw  that  the  Indians 
became  every  moment  more  and  more  imboldened,  and  to  repulse  them 
effected  nothing,  while  to  him  it  would  soon  amount  to  certain  defeat ;  he 
therefore  made  a  feigned  retreat,  and  so  masterly  was  it  performed,  that  the 
Indians  were  completely  deceived,  and  they  pressed  forward  in  a  body  from 
their  coverts  to  gam  the  centre  of  the  circular  encampment,  while  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  army,  under  Major  Campbell,  seconded  by  Capt  Basset,  suddenly 
closed  in  upon  them  fit)m  a  point  of  the  hill  where  he  could  not  be  observed, 
pouring  in  at  the  same  time  a  tremendous  fire,  and  then  charging  them  with 
impetuosity.  Many  of  them  were  kiUed,  and  though  they  returned  the  fire, 
their  ardor  was  damped,  and  victory  was  no  longer  doubtfiiL  The  whole 
army  was  upon  them  before  they  could  reload,  and  numbers  were  cut  off*  by 
a  cross  fire  before  they  could  regain  their  tree& 

The  battle  having  now  closed,  the  army  was  enabled  to  encamp  and  take  a 
little  repose,  of  which  it  was  in  extreme  need.  On  mustering,  it  was  foimd 
that  115  had  been  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  the  regular  troops,  fifty  of 
which  were  of  the  former  number.  Of  the  Indians  the^  learned  sixty  were 
killed.  Four  days  after  CoL  Bouquet  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  vrithout  any  other 
accident  than  a  few  scattering  shot  fit>m  unseen  Indians ;  and  here  he  was 
^  obliged  to  end  this  campaign,  not  having  sufficient  force  to  pursue  the  enemy 
beyond  the  Ohio,  nor  any  prospect  of  a  reenforcement 

The  next  year  it  was  determined  to  send  out  a  larger  force  under  the  same 
excellent  commander,  which  should  be  able  to  strike  an  efi^tual  blow 
the  Indians  in  their  strong-holds,  or  awe  them  into  submission.    Pennc 

nia  was  to  raise  1,000  men ;  Virginia  was  called  upon,  and  200  finendlv  Ini 

tendered  their  services.  With  these,  part  of  two  regiments  of  regulars  were 
to  be  ioined,  and  the  whole  were  expected  at  Cariisle  ready  to  march  by 
July ;  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  August  before  they  were  ready,  and  then 
no  men  from  Virginia  appeared^  and  the  firiendly  Indians  never  came.  Vir> 
ginia  excused  herself  by  saying  it  had  already  700  men  in  tbe  field,  and  those 
were  insufficient  to  protect  its  own  frontier. 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  spring  returned,  the  Indians  fell  anew  upon  the 
back. settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  spread  a  deplorable  ruin 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  killing  and  carrying  away  tbe  inhabitants  with 
their  wonted  barbarity. 

Gen.  Gage  was  now  commander-in-chief  in  the  colonies,  and  he  ordered 
CoL  Brads&eet,  with  a  strong  force,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  CoL  Bouquet, 
by  proceeding  by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  falling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Wyan- 
dots,  Ottawas,  and  Miamies. 

Col.  Bouquet  marehed  from  Carlisle  on  the  9  August,  1764,  and  reached 
Fort  Loudon  on  the  13th.  In  this  march  of  four  days,  desertions  had  become 
alarming  among  tbe,  Pennsylvania  troops,  notwithstanding  they  had  been 
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warned,  both  by  the  commander  and  Gov.  Penn,  of  the  ruin  it  would  create, 
and  the  condign  manner  in  which  it  would  be  punished.  The  latter  gentle- 
man had  accompanied  CoL  Bouquet  to  Carlisle,  and  there  appropriately  ad- 
dressed the  troops  before  they  began  their  march.  Nevertheless  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  had  decreased  from  1,000  to  700  men,  and  the  colonel  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  governor  and  conmiissioners  to  complete  his  complement 
And  by  the  exertions  of  Gov.  Fauquier  of  Virginia,  Uie  quota  of  men  from 
.^hat  province  were  enabled  to  join  the  expedition  at  Pittsburgh. 

Before  leaving  Fort  Loudon,  Col.  Bouquet  received  despatches  from  CoL 
Bradstreet,  acquainting  him  that  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Dela- 
wares  and  dhawanese ;  but  CoL  Bouquet  had  no  faith  in  their  pretensions, 
and  on  communicating  with  Gen.  Gage,  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  him,  and 
offensive  measures  were  not  relaxed. 

As  soon  as  the  army  had  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  ten  Indians  were  observed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  who  signified  a  desire  for  a  conference.  This  the 
colonel  looked  upon  as  a  stratagem  made  use  of  by  them  to  get  information 
of  his  strength  and  intentions.  Three  of  the  party  were  induced  to  visit  the 
fort ;  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they 
were  held  as  spies,  and  their  associates  fled.  On  the  20  September  the  colo- 
nel sent  one  of  the  three  out  with  a  message  to  his  countrymen,  informui|r 
them  that  he  had  heard  of  the  treaty  with  Col.  Bradstreet,  but  he  had  learned 
too,  that  since  then  they  had  committed  several  murders ;  that  he  was  now 
prepared  to  distress  them  to  the  utmost,  if  they  did  not  immediately  stop 
theu*  depredations,  and  give  assurances  of  their  sincerity  by  leaving  the  patn 
open  to  Detroit,  and  safely  returning  the  messengers  he  was  now  to  send  to 
Col.  Bradstreet;  and  if  the  said  messengers  were  detained  or  injured,  he 
would  put  his  hostages  to  death,  and  show  no  mercy  in  future  to  any  of  them. 
Twenty  days  were  allowed  them  to  perform  the  mission. 

This  talk  h&d  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  chiefs ;  they  had  be- 
come pretty  well  assured  that  CoL  Bouquet  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  nor 
caught  asleep ;  and  on  the  1  October,  an  Onondaga  and  one  Oneida  came  to 
Fort  Pitt,  pretending  friendship,  claiming  to  be  friends  under  the  ancient 
league  between  the  Five  Nations  and  English.  They  offered  him  a  little 
friendly  advice,  as  that  his  force  was  too  small  to  think  of  doing  any  thihg 
against  so  numerous  an  enemy  as  were  the  Indians,  and  that  if  he  would  wait 
a  little  they  would  all  come  and  make  peace  with  him ;  and  especially  if  he 
would  set  at  liberty  those  he  held  as  hostages.  But  Col.  Bouquet  understood 
Indian  talk  quite  as  well  as  they  understood  him,  probably,  when  he  told  them 
he  should  now  proceed  to  Tuscarawas,  and,  if  they  had  any  thing  further  to 
say,  they  might  meet  him  there ;  but  as  to  delay,  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
And  the  next  day,  October  the  2d,  he  was  ready  to  take  up  his  line  of  march, 
and  his  entire  forc«  consisted  of  1,500  men.  Before  leaving,  he  found  it  neces- 
saiy  to  shoot  two  soldiers  for  desertion.  All  the  women,  except  one  to  each 
qgrps,  and  two  nurses  for  the  general  hospital,  were  ordered  to  return  to  the 
sShlements,  and  every  other  encumbrance  was  avoided  before  taking  up  the 
line  of  march. 

On  the  6th  the  army  reached  Beaver  Creek,  and  here  a  soldier  joined  it, 
who  had  been  taken  near  Fort  Bedford,  and  now  escaped  fi*om  his  captors. 
He  inlbnned  the  colonel  that  the  Indians  had  watched  the  army,  and  were 
surprised  at  its  numbers.  Two  miles  farther  on  was  found  the  skull  of  a 
child  set  upon  a  pole.  On  the  9th  trees  were  seen,  on  the  bark  of  which  were 
many  hieroglyphical  characters  painted,  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  In- 
dians to  denote  their  war  exploits.  On  the  13th  the  army  arrived  at  Tusca- 
rawas, and  here  the  colonel  found  the  two  men  who  had  been  sent  to  CoL 
Bradstreet  with  despatches,  before  spoken  of.  They  stated  that  they  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  Delawares,  who  carried  them  to  one  of  their  towns,  16 
miles  from  Tuscarawas,  where  they  kept  them  until  the  army  reached  here ; 
and  now,  **  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,^  set  them  at  liberty,  and  ordered  them 
to  tell  **  the  great  white  captain  '*  that  the  head  men  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  were  coming  as  soon  as  possible  to  treat  with  him.  On  the  15th 
they  encamped  on  Margaret's  Creek,  and  soon  after  a  deputation  of  six  In- 
diaoB  arrived,  and  informed  CoL  Bouquet  that  the  chie&  were  in  council  ready 
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Thus  ended  the  first  battle  ^  Dear  Bushy  Run,"  and  both  armies  vrere  deter- 
rained  on  another  as  soon  as  they  could  distinguish   friend  from  foCj  at  the 
earliest  return  of  daylight    Accordingly,  ^  in  the  luorniiif  ,"  says  Col.  fiou- 
quet,  *^  the  savages  surrounded  our  canip,  at  the  distance  ot  about  500  yard^ 
and  by  shouting  and  yelping  quite  round  that  extensive  circumference,  tbouebt 
to  have  terrified  us  with  Uieir  numbers :  they  attacked   us  early,  and  under 
iaTor  of  an  incessant  fire,  made  several  bold  efiforts  to  penetrate  our  camp; 
and  though  they  fiuled  in  the  attempt,  our  situation  was  not  the  less  perplex- 
ing^ having  experienced  tliat  brisk  attacks  had  tittle  efifect  upon  an  enemy  who 
always  gave  way  when  pressed,  and  appeared  again  immediately :  our  troops 
were,  besides,  extremely  fatigued  with  the  long  march,  and  as  long  action  of 
the  preceding  day,  and  distressed  to  the  last  degree  by  a  total  ^vant  of  water, 
mucn  more  intolerable  than  the  enemy's  fire." 

Such  was  the  conmiencement  of  the  second  battle  near  Bushy  Run ;  at 
this  stage  of  which  many  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  some  had  fallen 
into  the  hidians'  hands.    Nothing  seemed  to  be  gained,  but  eveiy  tbin^  wore 
an  unfavorable  aspect.    Tied  to  their  convoy,  the  whites  could  neither  pursue 
the  foe  nor  continue  their  march,  and  many  of  their  horses  were  killed,  and 
their  drivers  had  taken  refuge  in  the  woods.    At  length  the  colonel  put  in 
practice  a  stratagem,  which  probably  was  the  only  means   he  could  bare 
adopted  to  have  saved  his  army  from  a  total  defeat    He  saw^  that  the  kdians 
became  every  moment  more  and  more   iinboldened,  and  to  repulse  them 
effected  nothmg,  while  to  him  it  would  soon  amount  to  certain  defeat ;  he 
therefore  made  a  feigned  retreat,  and  so  masterly  was  it  performed,  that  the 
hidians  were  completely  deceived,  and  they  pressed  forward  in  a  body  from 
their  coverts  to  gam  the  centre  of  the  circular  encampment,  while  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  army,  under  Major  Campbell,  seconded  by  Capt  Basset,  suddeolj 
closed  in  upon  them  fit)m  a  point  of  the  hill  where  he  couJd  not  be  observed, 
pouring  in  at  the  same  time  a  tremendous  fire,  and  then  charging  them  with 
mipetuosity.    Many  of  them  were  killed,  and  though  they  returned  tbe  6re, 
their  ardor  was  dampecL  and  victory  was  no  lonser  doubtful    The  whole 
army  was  upon  them  before  they  could  reload,  and  numbers  were  cut  off  by 
a  cross  fire  oefore  they  could  regain  their  trees. 

The  battle  having  now  closed,  the  anny  was  enabled  to  encamp  and  take  a 
little  repose,  of  which  it  was  in  extreme  need.  On  mustering,  it  was  found 
that  115  had  been  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  of  the  regular  troops,  Mj  of 
which  were  of  the  former  number.  Of  the  Indians  they  learned  sixty  wen 
lolled.  Four  days  after  CoL  Bouquet  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  without  anv  other 
accident  than  a  few  scattering  shot  from  unseen  Indians ;  and  here  Be  was 
^  obliged  to  end  this  campaign,  not  having  suflicient  force  to  pursue  the  eDcmy 
beyond  the  Ohio,  nor  any  prospect  of  a  reenfbrcement 

The  next  year  it  was  determined  to  send  out  a  larger  force  under  the  same 
excellent  commander,  which  should  be  able  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  upon 
die  Indians  in  their  strong-holds,  or  awe  them  into  submission.    PeuD^}^*^ 
nia  was  to  raise  1,000  men ;  Vu-ginia  was  called  upon,  and  200  fiiendlv  bdiaDB 
tendered  their  services.    With  these,  part  of  two  regiments  of  regulars  were 
to  be  joined,  and  the  whole  were  expected  at  Canisle  ready  to  ^'^^^'^^ 
July ;  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  August  before  they  were  ready,  and  then 
no  men  from  Virginia  appeared^  and  the  friendly  Indians  never  came.    Vir- 
ginia excused  herself  by  sabring  it  had  already  700  men  in  the  ^Id^  ana  tba» 
were  insufiScieut  to  protect  its  own  frontier.  . 

Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  spring  returned,  the  Indians  fell  anew  upoB  toe 
back. settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  spread  a  deplorable  rum 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  killing  and  carrying  away  the  inhabitants  wito 
their  wonted  barbarity.  . 

Gen.  Gage  was  now  commander-in-chief  in  the  colonies,  and  be  orderea 
CoL  Bradstreet,  with  a  strong  force,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  Col.  ^^^ 
by  proceeding  by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  fiiUing  upon  the  backs  of  the  Y/pBr 
dots,  Ottawas,  and  Miamies.  ,j 

Col.  Bouquet  marched  firom  Carlisle  on  the  9  August,  1764,  and  rejcneo 
Fort  Loudon  on  the  13th.  In  this  march  of  four  days,  desertions  had  w^ 
alanning  among  the .  Pennsylvania  troops,  notwithstanding  they  bad  tw^ 
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waned,  both  by  the  commander  and  Gov.  Penn,  of  the  ruin  it  would  create, 
imd  the  condign  manner  in  which  it  would  be  punished.  The  latter  gentle* 
man  had  accompanied  CoL  Bouquet  to  Carlisle,  and  there  api»ropriateiy  ad- 
dressed the  troops  before  they  began  their  march.  Nevertheless  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  had  decreased  from  1,000  to  700  men,  and  the  colonel  was  obliged 
to  q>ply  to  the  governor  and  commissioners  to  complete  his  complement 
And  by  the  exertions  of  Gov.  Fauquier  of  Virginia,  tne  quota  of  men  from 
That  province  were  enabled  to  join  the  expedition  at  Pittsburgh. 

Before  leaving  Fort  Loudon,  CoL  Bouquet  received  despatches  from  CoL 
Bradstreet,  acquainting  him  that  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Dela- 
wares  and  Shawanese ;  but  Col.  Bouquet  had  no  faith  in  their  pretensions, 
and  on  communicating  with  Gen.  Gage,  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  him,  and 
offensive  measures  were  not  relaxed. 

As  soon  as  the  army  had  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  ten  Indians  were  observed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  who  signified  a  desire  for  a  conference.  This  the 
colonel  looked  upon  as  a  stratagem  made  use  of  by  them  to  get  information 
of  his  strength  and  intentions.  Three  of  the  party  were  induced  to  visit  the 
fort ;  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they 
were  held  as  spies,  and  their  associates  fled.  On  the  20  September  the  colo- 
nel sent  one  of  the  three  out  with  a  message  to  his  countrymen,  informing 
them  that  he  had  heard  of  the  treaty  with  Col.  Bradstreet,  but  he  had  learned 
too,  that  since  then  they  had  committed  several  murders ;  that  he  was  now 
prepared  to  distress  them  to  the  utmost,  if  they  did  not  immediately  stop 
then*  depredations,  and  give  assurances  of  their  sincerity  by  leaving  the  path 
open  to  Detroit,  and  safely  returning  the  messengers  he  was  now  to  send  to 
CoL  Bradstreet;  and  if  the  said  messengers  were  detained  or  injured,  he 
would  put  bis  hostages  to  death,  and  show  no  mercy  in  future  to  any  of  them. 
Twenty  days  were  allowed  them  to  perform  the  mission. 

This  talk  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  chiefs ;  they  had  be- 
come pretty  well  assured  that  CoL  Bouquet  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  nor 
caught  asleep ;  and  on  the  1  October,  an  Onondaga  and  one  Oneida  came  to 
Fort  Pitt,  pretending  friendship,  claiming  to  be  friends  under  the  ancient 
league  between  the  Five  Nations  and  English.  They  oflfered  him  a  little 
flriendly  advice,  as  that  his  force  was  too  small  to  think  of  doing  any  thm|^ 
against  so  numerous  an  enemy  as  were  the  Indians,  and  that  if  he  would  wait 
a  little  they  would  all  come  and  make  peace  with  him ;  and  especially  if  he 
would  set  at  liberty  those  he  held  as  hostages.  But  CoL  Bouquet  understood 
Indian  talk  quite  as  well  as  they  understood  him,  probably,  when  he  told  them 
he  should  now  proceed  to  Tuscarawas,  and,  if  they  had  any  thing  further  to 
say,  they  might  meet  him  there ;  but  as  to  delay,  that  was  out  of  the  (question. 
And  the  next  day,  October  the  2d,  he  was  ready  to  take  up  his  line  of  march, 
and  his  entire  force  consisted  of  1,500  men.  Before  leaving,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  shoot  two  soldiers  for  desertion.  All  the  women,  except  one  to  each 
<»|rp8,  and  two  nurses  for  the  general  hospital,  were  ordered  to  return  to  the 
sihlements,  and  every  other  encumbrance  was  avoided  before  taking  up  the 
line  of  march. 

On  the  6th  the  army  reached  Beaver  Creek,  and  here  a  soldier  joined  it, 
who  had  been  taken  near  Fort  Bedford,  and  now  escaped  from  his  captors. 
He  informed  the  colonel  that  the  Indians  had  watched  the  army,  and  were 
surprised  at  its  numbers.  Two  miles  farther  on  was  found  the  skull  of  a 
child  set  upon  a  pole.  On  the  9th  trees  were  seen,  on  the  bark  of  which  were 
many  hieroglyphical  characters  painted,  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  In- 
dians to  denote  their  war  exploits.  On  the  l^h  the  army  arrived  at  Tuscan 
rawas,  and  here  the  colonel  found  the  two  men  who  had  been  sent  to  CoL 
Bradstreet  with  despatches,  before  spoken  of  They  stated  that  they  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  tne  Delawares,  who  carried  them  to  one  of  their  towns,  16 
miles  from  Tuscarawas,  where  they  kept  them  until  the  army  reached  here ; 
and  now,  ^  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,^  set  them  at  liberty,  and  ordered  them 
to  tell  <^the  great  white  captain"  that  the  head  men  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  were  coming  as  soon  as  possible  to  treat  with  him.  On  the  15th 
they  encamped  on  Margaret's  Creek,  and  soon  after  a  deputation  of  six  In- 
^fians  arrived,  and  nifbnned  CoL  Bouquet  that  the  chiefs  were  in  council  ready 
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to  treat  with  him,  about  eight  miles  off  He  returned  answer  that  he  would 
meet  them  the  next  day  at  a  bower  at  some  distance  fix>m  his  own  camp,  and 
in  the  interim  fortified  his  position,  trusting  notliing  in  their  protestatioiiB  of 
friendship. 

On  the  17  October  the  colonel  marched  to  the  bower,  making  the  best  dis- 
play he  could  of  his  best  troops,  and  soon  after  the  Indians  arrived,  and  were 
as  ibilows :  Kitashuta,  chief  of  the  Senecas,  with  15  warriors ;  Cdstax^oga, 
chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe  of  the  Delawares,  and  Beaver,  chief  of  the  Turkey  tribe 
of  the  same  nation,  with  20  warriors ;  K£i8siNAUTCHTHA,a  chief  of  the  Sliaifir- 
anese,  and  6  warrior&    The  Lidian  speakers  were  Kiyashuta,  Turtle-hsakt, 
Cdstalooa,  and  Beaver,  v   These  severally  spoke,  but  we  know  not  that  their 
speeches  have  been  preserved ;  but  wliat  they  said  went  only  to  excuse  them- 
selves, and  cast  tlie  blame  on  their  young  men,  and  the  western  nations,  over 
whom  they  had  no  control ;  but  **  they  sued  for  peace  in  the  most  afcgect  man- 
ner,'' promising  to  deliver  up  all  their  prisoners  without  delay.    The  colonel 
then  dismissed  them, -and  told  them  he  would  meet  them  again  the  next  day, 
but  owin^  to  the  weather  the  meeting  was  deferred  to  the  20th.    He  then  told 
them  theu*  excuses  amounted  to  nothing ;  recounted  to  them  the  outrages  they 
had  committed, as  killingand  captivating  the  traders  sent  among  them  at  their 
own  request ;  attacking  Fort  Pitt^  which  had  been  built  by  their  consent,  mur- 
dering four  men,  who  had  been  sent  to  them  with  messages ;  their  attacking 
his  troops  last  year ;  their  falsifying  their  promise  to  CoL  Bradstreet,  of  deliv- 
ering up  their  captives  to  him  by  the  10  of  last  month,  &c ;  that  they  mi^ht 
rest  assured  that  the  army  would  not  leave  their  countiy  until  his  temos  were 
comphed  with,  and  12  days  were  allowed  them  to  deliver  the  prisoners  in, 
which  was  to  be  done  at  Wakatamake.    All  persons  were  required,  **  English- 
men, Frenchmen,  women  and  children ;  whether  adopted,  married,  or  hving 
among  them  under  any  denomination  or  pretence  whatsoever ;  and  to  furnish 
horses,  clothing  and  provisions,  to  carry  them  to  Fort  Pitt"    When  they  bad 
fully  complied  with  these  terms,  ^  they  were  to  be  informed  on  what  terms 
they  might  have  peace." 

It  should  have  been  observed,  that  at  the  first  meeting,  on  the  17th,  the 
Delaware  chie&  delivered  up  18  white  prisoners,  and  83  small  sticks,  indica- 
ting the  number  still  remaming  in  their  hands.  Meanwhile  CoL  Bouquet 
determined  to  march  further  into  their  country,  knowing  that  his  success  in 
getting  prisoners  depended  much  on  the  presence  of  his  army ;  and  on  the  25 
Octoter  he  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  Forks  of  Muskingum,  where,  in«>«^>^ 
of  Wakatamake,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  delivered;  this  position  being 
very  convenient  for  the  Indians,  most  of  their  principal  towns  lying  around  it. 
Besides,  it  was  a  position  from  whence  an  efiecmal  blow  might  he  struck  at 
any  moment  Here  convenient  houses  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the 
captives.  On  the  28  October,  Peter,  the  Caughnawaga  chief^  and  SX)  others 
of  that  nation,  arrived  from  Sandusky,  bringing  a  letter  from  CoL  Bradstreet, 
by  which  it  appeared  he  had  ascended  the  Kiver  Sandusky  as  far  as  he  could 
in  canoes,  but  had  not  effected  any  treaty  or  received  any  prisoners,  and  ima 
about  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country. 

By  the  9  November,  there  were  deUvered  to  CoL  Bouquet  206  captives,  of 
which  90  were  Virginians,  and  116  belonged  to  Pennsylvania :  among  them 
there  were  125  women  and  children.  There  yet  remained  with  the  §hawa- 
nese  about  100  more,  which,  firom  their  scattered  condition,  could  not  be  had, 
but  hostages  were  taken  for  their  safe  delivery  the  next  eprinj^.  The  separa- 
ting  of  these  captives  from  the  Indians,  and  their  meeting  widi  their  finends 
and  relatives,  (many  of  whom  were  present,)  was  a  scene  past  description ; 
children  brought  up  among  the  Indians  clung  to  their  adopted  mothers,  and 
the  mothers  to  them,  flying  vrith  fear  from  their  own  parents.  The  Indian 
has  by  many  been  demed  that  paternal  affection  so  common  to  humanity ; 
but  had  such  witnessed  this  scene,  their  opinions  would  have  changed.  Some 
would  not  be  separated  from  their  white  captives,  and  even  followed  the  army 
in  its  march  to  rhiladelphia.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Indian 
expeditions  upon  record ;  not  brilliant  by  reason  of  sanguinaiy  battles,  but 
frt)m  far  more  glorious  deeds  of  humanity. 

That  the  In&ins  were  completely  humUed  by  the  fiim  and  resolute  con- 
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duct  of  CoL  Bouquet,  has  been  remarked ;  but  we  cannot,  with  justice  to  the 
subject,  submit  it,  without  letting  the  chie&  be  fully  heard.  Notwithstanding 
the  Shawanese  had,  by  their  deputy,  assented  to  the  demands  of  the  colonel 
Bs  far  as  they  could  under  present  circumstances,  they  were  considered  **  still 
out  in  rebellion,"  and  remained  to  be  treated  with.  The^  had  shown  "  a  dil- 
atoriness  and  sullen  haughtiness  in  all  their  conduct,  which  rendered  it  very 
suspicious."  Accordingly,  a  separate  conference  was  had  with  them  on  the 
12  November,  when  there  appeared  the  chiefs,  Keissiitautchtha  and  Nim- 
WHA,  with  the  Red  Hawk,  Lavissimo,  Bensivasica,  Eweecunwee,  Keig- 
LEionquE,  and  40  warriors.  There  were  also  present,  the  Caughnawaga, 
Seneca,  and  Delavirare  chiefa  Red  Hawk  was  chief  speaker  of  the  Shawa- 
nese, and  he  thus  addressed  the  English : — 

**  Brother,  listen  to  us,  your  younger  brothers.  As  we  see  somethinf  in 
your  eyes  that  looks  dissatisfaction,  we  now  clear  tdem.  You  have  crecfited 
bad  stories  against  us.  We  clean  your  ears,  that  you  may  hear  better  here- 
after. We  wish  to  remove  eveiy  thing  bad  from  your  heart,  that  you  may  be 
as  good  as  your  ancestors.  \A  ML]  We  saw  you  coming  with  an  upliAed 
tomahawk  in  your  hand.  We  now  take  it  from  you,  and  throw  Uupio  God, 
Let  him  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  We  hope  never  to  see  it  more.  Brother, 
as  you  are  a  warrior,  take  hold  of  this  chain  [handing  a  beU]  of  friendship,  and 
let  us  think  no  more  of  war,  in  pity  of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
We,  too,  are  warriors." 

The  remarkable  fi^re  made  use  of  in  this  speech,  of  throwing  the  hatchet  up 
to  Crod,  is  new ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  Thomas  Uutchins,  who  heard  it,  that 
by  it  the  speaker  wished  probably  to  be  understood  that,  by  this  disposition 
of  it,  it  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  bad  men,  and  would  be  given  onl^  to  the 
party  in  future,  to  whom  the  right  a£  reven^  belonged ;  whereas  if  it  were 
Duried  in  the  ground,  any  miscreant  might  diff  it  up. 

The  Engliw  did  not  much  like  the  talk  of  Red  Hawk  ;  they  saw  no  sup- 
plication, but  a  manly  independence,  which  they  ought  to  have  admired,  rather 
than  reprobated.  That  the  Indians,  especially  the  Shawanese,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong,  is  evident  from  their  producing 
at  this  time,  through  their  speaker,  the  treaty  made  with  Pennsylvania  in  1701, 
and  three  messages  or  letters  from  that  government,  of  different  dates,  by  which 
they  undoubtedly  intended  to  show  that  the  English  had  been  guiltv  of  bar- 
barities as  well  as  the  Indians.  However,  Red  Hawk  promised,  on  behalf  of 
his  nation,  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  up  at  Fort  Pitt  the  next 
sprint. 

CoL  Bouquet  finding  no  more  prisoners  could  be  obtained,  owing,  as  has 
been  stated,  to  their  being  scattered  with  their  masters  upon  very  distant  hunt- 
ing grounds,  gave  up  his  campaign,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1765.  Before  leaving  ^  these  remote 
parts,"  however,  the  colonel  gave  the  Indians  a  talk,  in  which  he  observed, 
that  what  the  Shawanese  had  said  would  have  been  agreeable  to  him,  provi- 
ded their  acts  had  corresponded  with  it  He  reminded  them  that  they  had 
promised,  at  Tuscarawas,  a  month  before,  that  all  the  prisoners  shoiud  be 
delivered  to  him  at  hi»  present  encampment  in  10  days,  and  demanded  what 
right  they  had  to  expect  better  terms  than  the  Delawares  and  others,  who 
had,  without  delay,  brought  in  ttieir  captives.  This  was  rather  unreasonable 
on  the  part  of  the  colonel,  inasmuch  as  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  press- 
ing an  impossibility.  **  But,"  he  says,  ''I  will  cut  this  matter  short  with  you ; 
and  before  I  explain  myself  further,  I  insist  on  your  immediate  answer  to  the 
following  questions :  1st  Will  you  collect  and  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners, 
taken  in  this  or  former  wars,  whether  French,  English,  or  negroes,  and  with- 
out any  exception  or  evasion  whatsoever  ?  2d.  Will  you  deliver  6  hostages 
into  my  hands  as  security  for  the  performance  of  your  promise,  and  as  a 
guaranty  that  your  people  shall  commit  no  more  hostilities  on  his  majesty's 
subjects  ?  " 

Bensivasica  said  the  Shawanese  would  comply,  excepting  as  regarded  the 
French ;  but  over  them  they  had  no  control,  and  the  English  might  do  with 
them  as  they  pleased ;  but  he  believed  they  had  nearly  all  returned  to  their 
own  country.    And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  captives  were 
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del'iTered  at  Fort  Pitt  agreeable  to  tliis  treaty.  Ailer  the  hostages  were  ddiw— 
ered,  Coi.  Bouquet  remarked  to  tliein,  **  tliat  though  he  had  brought  the  iofD~ 
ahawk  iu  )ii:i  hand,  yet  as  they  had  now  submitted,  he  would  not  let  it  £M  oki 
their  heads,  but  let  it  drop  to  the  ground,"  and  exhorted  them  to  be  kiiMl  to 
the  prisoners,  and  said  he  should  send  along  with  tliem  some  of  the  friends 
of  the  captives,  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  them.  At  the  same  time  the  ctue^ 
of  the  other  tribes  present,  severally  addressed  the  Shawane  chiets,  wiiofD 
they  called  grandchildren  and  nephews,  and  urged  them  "■  to  pertbrm  tbeir 
promises,  and  be  strong  in  doing  good,  that  this  pi- ace  might  be  everlaslixig:.'' 
riie.ie  transactions  occurred  on  the  12  November,  1764. 

In  the  narration  of  the  deUvery  of  captives  on  the  9  of  the  same  mmithy  tbe 
relation  oi'  a  captive  was  passed  over,  which  shall  here  be  given.     A  JMr. 
Sinallman,  who  had  been  a  niaior  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  hid  beea  made 
prisoner  in  the  summer  of  17(m,  near  Detroit,  by  the  VVyandota,  who  deliTered 
him  to  the  Shawanese,  was  among  those  surrendered  at  that  time.    He  prov-ed 
of  great  service  to  the  whites,  as  well  as  Indians,  on  this  occasion,  by  beinf 
able  to  confirm  much  of  the  information  given  by  the  latter.    He  told  OoE 
Bouquet  that  all  the  Indians  who  had  heard  of  his  demand  had  come  on  im- 
mediately with  their  captives.    It  had  been  reported  among  the  Shawanese 
that  the  object  of  the  English  was  to  put  tliem  all  to  death.    As  soon  as  this 
news  came  to  be  circulated  among  them,  they  began  to  prepare  to  kill  all  the 
captives ;  and  a  French  trader  among  them,  who  had  many  barrels  of  powder 
and  ball,  offered  it  all  to  them  to  go  out  and  fight  the  Fngliah  army.    Wb^i 
they  were  about  to  commence  murdering  the  prisoners,  the  message  fiom  the 
colonel  was  received,  stating  that  he  only  wanted  the  captiyes  and  to  make 
peace  with  them,  and  thus  a  horrid  tragedy  was    prevented.     Soon  aAer, 
when  many  prisoners  had  been  collected,  and  marohed  as  fiir  as  Wakaina- 
mikie,  news  came  that  a  soldier  had  been  killed  near  the  camp  of  tbe  anny 
at  Muskingum.    This  the  Indians  thought  would  blast  all  their  hopes  oT 
mercy,  and  they  again  resolved  to  put  the  captives  to  death ;  and  when  tfaey 
had  even  got  them  into  a  small  compass  for  that  purpose,  another  expre&B 
arrived  from  Col.  Bouquet,  which  assured  them  that  he  had  no  suspidmi  that 
they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  thua  a  second  calamity  was 
happily  averted. 

Several  eminent  chiefs,  it  will  have  been  perceived,  make  their  appearance 
in  this  part  of  our  work,  and  to  them  we  can  add  the  name  of  Hopogaiv,  or 
Capt.  Pipe.  He  waisi  one  of  the  two  Indians  whom  we  have  mentioiied  as 
having  been  detained  as  spies  at  Fort  Pitt ;  the  name  of  the  other  was  Capt. 
John.  These  were  set  at  liberty  when  the  206  captives  were  given  up.  Of 
the  melancholy  and  barbarous  murder  of  Red  Hawk,  notice  has  been  taken. 

The  causes  of  this  war  were  well  known  in  England,  and  the  eompiaints 
of  the  Indians  were  acknowledged  **  to  have  been  too  well  founded."  They 
had  long  watched  the  progress  of  settlements  upon  the  Susquehannah,  and 
the  building  of  forts  in  their  coimtry,  against  treaty  stipulations.  They  had 
not  only  submitted  to  this,  but  to  treatment  the  most  insolent.  They  resolved, 
in  the  spring  of  1763,  to  drive  back  their  oppressors ;  not,  however,  without 
first  remonstrating  in  respectfiil  terms  to  the  English,  in  one  of  their  capitals^ 
through  a  deputation  of  their  chiefs.  Here  they  declared  that  whatever  deeds 
mi^ht  be  produced  by  one  J.  H.  Lydias  of  Albany,  or  others,  pretending  to 
claim  lands  upon  the  Susquehannah,  they  were  utterly  false,  and  would  not 
be  allowed ;  and  that  they  would  defend  them  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
result  we  have  seen. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  events  of  Pontiak's  war  to  its  cloee — a  glorious 
termination,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  bloodless  one.  Many  years  of  comparative 
peace  ensued ;  indeed  the  troubles  with  the  Indians  were  not  very  serious 
for  the  next  ten  years.  Cresap's  war  was  the  next,  which  terminated  in  the 
sanguinary  batde  of  Point  Pleasant  Then  succeeded  the  calamities  of  tha 
Revolution,  firom  which  the  Indians  never  recovered. 
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07  The  History  is  diyided  into  Five  Books ;  and  each  Book  being  paired  by 
itself,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  on  referring  from  the  Index,  in  wnat  Book 
the  desired  page  is,  whicn  is  always  noted  in  the  Index.  The  separate  paging  of 
the  Books  can  lead  to  no  inconvenience,  as  the  number  of  the  Book  is  seen  at 
a  glance  at  the  top  of  the  inner  marjgin  of  every  folio  throughout  the  work. 

The  names  of  the  Indians  are  printed  in  small  capitals  to  distinguish  them  from 
others,  and  the  names  of  Tribes  in  italics.^^.  signifies  note. 


Abbioadassxt  sells  Swan  Island,  iii.  101. 
Abenakies.  iii.  93.  137. 
Ada  RIO,  his  exploits  and  history,  v.  9, 10. 
AoiWARDO,  an  eastern  chief,  in.  113, 116. 
Agawam,  Indian  troubJes  there,  ii.  46. 
Araton,  counsell6r  to  Wampatuck,  ii.  45. 

AHATTAWAir,TAHATTAWAN,&C.ii.48,117. 

AiTTON,  JoHir,cbief  of  the  Penobscots,  iii.136. 
AxKOMPOiir,  ii.  28. — See  Ukkompoiit. 
Alden,  CoJ.  killed  at  Cherry  Valley,  v.  69. 
Aldxrman  betrays  and  kills  Philip,  iii.  4S. 
Alxxakdxr,  son  of  Massasoit,  ii.  27,  28, 

100.    His  history,  ill.  3  to  6.    Cause  of  his 

death,  7, 16, 17. 
Alliqoipa,  sciuaw  chief  of  Yohojpnv,  v.  37. 
Allison,  Capt.  in  the  Florida  war,  iv.  91. 
America,  so  named  from  Americas,  i.  3. 
Amherst,  Gen.  iii.  134 :  v.  51,  65, 5i6. 
Amidas  and  Barlow's  VoyaTO.  ii.  50 ;  iv.  4. 
Amos,  Capt.  exploits  of,  iii.  85,  86. 
Amoskeag  Falls,  Indian  account  of,  iii.  99. 
Andrew,  his  acts,  iii.  Ill,  116. 
Andover  suxprised,  iii.  122. 
Androscoggm,  its  meaning,  134,  n. 
AifNAWON,  ii.  18;  iii.  16, 17, 4S,  51  to  65. 
Annawon's  Rock  described,  iii.  63. 
Antiquities  of  America,  i.  39  to  48. 
Archihau,  a  sachem  on  the  Potomack,  i.  25. 
Ar^l,  Capt.  captivates  Pocahontas,  iv.  17. 
Anstotle,  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.5. 
Armstronr,  Col.  destroys  Kittanninr,  v.  38. 
Arnold's  Quebec  expedition,  iii.  13o. 
Arruhawikwabkmt  executed,  iii.  120. 
AscASSASOTtK,  11.  74 ;  his  war,  79,  80. 
AsupxLOir,  his  exploit  at  Doerfield,  iii.  98, n. 
AspiffET,  sachem  of  Nauset,  ii.  14, 16. 
AspisquiD,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  94,  n. 
AssACAMBUiT.  a  great  Tarratine  chief,  iii. 

110;  events  in  his  life.  139 ;  his  death,  140. 
AssACOMET  sold  into  slavery,  ii.  6,  9. 
AssiiiiNAS(iUA,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  105. 
A8UHMEQUis.---See  Massasoit. 
Athertoo,  Mi  j.  ii.  68,  n.  70,  81. 


Atkinson,  Gen.  ia  Black  Hawk's  war,  W, 

lU,  6lc. 
Attakullakulla,  or  Littlk  Carpkn- 

TER,  iv.  33  to  36. 
Aubert  carries  first  Indians  to  France,  ii.  4, 
AueoeiscOf  tribe  of,  ii.  48 :  iii.  93,  n. 
Autossee  massacre,  iv.  61, 67.  ^ 
Avery,  Capt.  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  49. 
AwASHAW,  a  noted  Narraganset,  iii.  77, 78. 
AwASHOirxs,  s<]uaw  sachem  of  Sog^onatSi 

iii.  66  to  73 ;  in  Philip's  war,  ib, 
Atahxmo,  KiAjixMO,  d(c.— «ee  Nihiorst. 


Badloek,  Capt.  tortured  at  Wyoming,  v.  89. 

Bagnal,  Walter,  murdered,  ii.  48. 

Barnard,  a  soted  Creek  warrior,  iv.  68. 

Bane,  Gov.  de  la,  his  expedition,  v.  6^  6, 7. 

Barrow,  Sam, taken  and  executed,  iii.62,6S. 

Bartram's  Travels  in  Florida,  i.  47,  48. 

Bashasa,  highest  sachem  among  the  Tarra- 
tines,  ii.  7;  death  of  one,  iii.  9o. 

Basset,  Capt.  in  the  eastern  wars,  iii.  86,  n. 

Battles.— -First  wiUi  the  N.  Eng.  Indians,  ii. 
9.  Of  Strickland's  Plain,  ii.  69.  Of  Pun-, 
kateeset,  iii.  26.  Of  Sugarioaf  Hill,  31. 
Of  Pocasset,  27.  Of  Reboboth  Plain,  28. 
Of  Bloody  Brook,  32.  Of  Narraganset 
Swamp,  35.  Of  Sudbury.  38.  Of  Paw- 
tucket,  47.  Of  Turner's  Falls,  76.  Of  Ded- 
ham  Woods,  75.  Of  Norridgewok,  127. 
Of  Peqoawket,  129.  Of  the  Falls  of  James 
River,  iv.  23.  Of  Etchoe,  37.  Of  Au- 
tosse,61,57.  Of  Tohopeka,  i».  Of  Tal- 
lushatches,  66.  Of  the  Holy  Ground,  68. 
Of Emukfau,  69.  Of  Enotochopko,  t*.  Of 
the  Ouithlacooche,  81  Of  Wetumka,  84. 
Of  Dunlawton,  86.  Of  Lake  George,  v. 
39.  Of  Great  Meadows,  36.  Of  Point 
Pleasant,  43.  Of  Detroit,  66.  Of  the  St 
Marys,  74.  Of  Miami  Rapids,  80.  Of 
Ori8kana,83.  Of  Johnston,  91.  Of  Mini- 
link,  92.    Of  Newtown,  91.    Near  Foil 
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George,  100.  Of  the  Mooon^da,  112. 
or  Tippecanoe,  124.  Of  Magaueo,  125. 
Of  the  River  Raisin,  129.  Of  the  Thames, 
124.  Of  Sycamore  Creek,  149.  Of  the 
Ouisconstn,  164.    Of  the  Mississippi,  156. 

Beasley,  Maj.  surprised  and  slain,  iv.  49. 

Beers,  Capt.  his  oefeat  and  death,  iti.  31. 

Berkeley,  Gov.  defeats  Op£KAirKAH0,iv.21. 

Bible,  the,  in  Indian,  ii.  51,  114. 

Big  Elk. — See  Ohopatonga, 

Big-tree,  v.  Ill ;  his  death,  115. 

Black  Bird  takes  Fort  Dearborn,  t.  134. 

Black  Buffalo,  a  Sioux  chief,  dies,  v.  137. 

Black  Point  ravaged,  iii.  110. 

Black  Hawk,  his  life  and  wars,  v.  141  to  168. 

Black  Kettle,  famous  Onondaeo,  y.  7: 
killed,  9. 

Black  Thuitder,  a  Fox  chief,  r.  135. 

Black  William  murdered,  ii.  48. 

Blind  Will  killed  by  Mohawks,  iii.  138. 

Blue-jackkt  defeated  bf  Wayne,  v.  80. 

Bom AZEEif  ,iii.  119  to  121  s  killed,  120. 

Boston,  Indians  threaten  to  bum,  iii.  82. 

Boudinot,  Dr.  on  origin  of  the  Indians,  i.  9. 

Bouquet's  expedition,  v.  26. 

Bow -legs,  noted  Seminole  warrior,  iv.  66. 

Beyle,  Hon.  Robert,  iii.  98,  n. 

Bracket,  Capt.  captivity  and  death,  112. 

Bracket,  Capt.  son  of  preceding,  iii.  124. 

Bradford,  attack  upon.  iii.  9^,  IH* 

Braddock's  defeat  ana  death,  v.  112. 

Bradstreet,  Gen.  expedition  of,  v.  57. 

Brant,  a  Mohawk  chief,  v.  81  to  97. 

Broadhead,  Col.  bis  ezpeditionSf  v.  61. 

Brookfield  besie^d  and  burnt,  iii.  29,  SO. 

Buflfon  on  American  animals,,  L  12. 

Bull's  garrison  taken  and  burnt,  iii.  78. 

BuOKOirOAHELAS,  V.  62  to  65. 

Burr,  Col.  in  the  Quebec  expedition,  v.  136. 

Butler,  John,  commands  atWyominc.v.  89, 94. 

BuUer,  Waller,  killed,  v.  91. 


Cabot  takes  InHians  to  Ei^-Iaiid,  ii.  3. 
Cabrera  on  peopling  Amenca,  i.  17. 
Calieres'  Iroquois  expedition,  v.  8. 
Califomians  unlike  the  Asiatics,  i.  7. 
Calumet,  ori^n  of  the  word,  v.  58,  n, 
Canada,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  23. 
CAfTASATEGO,  a  ooted  Delaware,  v.  18  to  20. 
Cannibalism,  ii.  4,  65,  86 ;  iii.  82. 
CANONCHET.^-See  Nanuntenoo. 
Canon icue,  a  g^feat  Narraganset,  54  to  57. 
Card,  Francis,  his  captivity,  iii.  110. 
Carpenter's  plantation  attacked,  iii.  36. 
Carthaginians  peopled  America,  i.  5. 
Cartier  carries  Indians  to  France,  ii.  5. 
Casco,  anciently  Aucocisco,  ii.  48.    Battle  of, 

86.    Besieged,  110.    Destroyed,  112. 
Casraw ASSET,  ii.  67, 110  J  iti.  15. 
Cassassinnahon,  ii.  99, 110;  iii.  49. 
Casteins,  Baron,  notice  of^  iii.  lOO. 
Catapazat,  iu  82,  n. ;  iii.  49. 
Catataugh,  brother  of  Powratak,  iv.  13. 
CAUNBiTANT,ii.  29;  his  war,  30. 
Challons'  voyage  to  New  EngUindj  ii.  6. 
Cbanberiain,  ^hn,  kills  Paugus.  iii.  122. 
CuANco  reveals  Opekankano's  plot,  iv.  21. 
Chelmsford,  massacre  at,  iii.  117. 
Cberokees,  iv.  24,  25.  26,  67. 
Chikataubdt,  ii.  30. 35, 43, 44. 45, 46. 
Chikatomo's  depredations,  v.  69,  73. 
Cbikon,  NarFBganset  captain,  killed,  iii.  76. 


Chifnabt  relieved  by  JacksoiXy  iv.  5S. 

Chlucco,  a  Seminole  chief,  iv.  39^  40. 
Chocorda,  his  melanchol3r  late,  iii.  101. 
Chopart  killed  for  his  abuses,  iv.  42,  43. 
Christianity,  why  it  has  not  prevailed,  H.  IIL 
Chubb,  Capt.  iii.  121 ;  killed,  122. 
Church,  Col.  iii.  4, 5, 13. 16,  26,  56,  39  to  43; 
51  to  55;  59,  60, 62,  63 to 73  ;  86,  110, 121 
Clark's  rarrison  destroyed,  iii.  61. 
Clinch,  Gen.  in  Semioole  war,  v.  82,  &c 
CImtOQ,  De  Witt,  i.  18;  v.  lOl: 
Cobbet,  Thomas,  captivityof,  iii.  106. 
Coligni  sends  a  colon3r  to  Florida,  iv.  26. 
CoLBVRT,  Gen.  a  Cbickasa^v  chief^  iv.  61. 
Columbus  takes  Indians  to  Spain,  ii.  3,  4. 
Qomets  viewed  as  omens,  ii.  16. 
CoNJANAqnoND,  ii.  58. 
CoNNBCTicoTE,  a  MobegBB  chief,  u.  102. 
CoNWAT,  Peter,  a  Nipmuk,  iii,  91. 
Cornelius,  his  exploits,  in.  24,  31. 
Corbplart,  a  Seneca  riiief^  v.  110  to  ISfk 
Cornstalk,  a  Shawanee.  ▼.  42  to  SO. 
Coshocton  destroyed,  v.  61. 
Cotymore,  Capt.  EiHed.  iv.  35. 
Crane  King. — See  Tarhb. 
Crawford's  expedition  and  death,  v.G?. 
Cresap,  Capt.  his  murders,  v.  41. 
Cumming's  travels,  iv.  26, 27. 
Cutsh^mokin.— ^e  Kotshamakiit. 
CuTTAq,uiH  aUempta  Uhcjls's  life,  ii.  73. 
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DadQ^  Afak>r,  defeat  and  death,  iv.  77. 
Dalyell,  Capt.  killed  at  Detroit,  v.  S6. 
Daniel,  a  captain  under  Church,  iii.  86. 
DeceJlieres'  Iroquois  expedition,  v.  8. 
Decorik  captures  Black  Hawk,  v.  159* 
Deerfield  attacked,  iii.  79 ;  destroyed,  141. 
Dexanisora,  {(reat  Iroquois  chief,  v.  9. 
Delaware,  Loro,  cruelty  of,  iv.  15. 
Dennison,  Capt.  iii.  49,  76 ;  Gen.  89. 
Dermer's  voyages,  ii.  10,  SO,  21. 
Devil's  Hole,  massacre  at.  v.  109. 
Devil  said  to  have  peoplea  Ameriea,  i.  9. 
Diamond,  John,  tortured  at  Wells,  iii.  107. 
Dieskau,  Gen.  defeated  and  killed,  y.  40. 
Diodorus  supposed  to  refer  to  Ameries,  i.  5. 
Donacona,  a  chief,  dies  in  France,  ii.  5. 
DoNT,  his  fort  taken,  iii.  123, 1S4. 
Dover,  great  massacre  there,  iii.  115. 
Drake.  Sir  Francis,  first  Englishnian  in  New 

England,  ii.  19 ;  his  contemporaries,  50,  a.; 

relieves  the  Virginia  colony,  iv.  6. 
Drake,  Sir  Bemara,  ii.  20,  n. 
Drake,  Samuel^  Indian  teacher,  ii.  53. 
Dudley,  Col.  his  defeat  and  death,  v.  IH. 
Dudley,  Gov.  i.  19 ;  ii.  48, 62 ;  iii.  110. 
Dunlawton,  battle  of,  iv.  85. 
Duston,  Hannah,  her  narrative,  i.  29. 
Dutch  and  Indian  war,  ii.  68. 


Eckanakaka,  or  Holy  Ground,  balUc,  iv.  flj^ 
EoEREMET,  a  noted   Tarratine,  lil  Iw, 

Eliot,  John,  ii.45, 51,81, 112, 117;  iri.44|« 
Ellinipsico  cruelly  murdered,  v.  49» 
Ellskwatawa,  a  prophet,  v.  128. 
Emistessigo..— See  GvRiSTsasiGO. 
Emukfau.  battle  of,  iv.  59. 
Endicol's  Pequot  expedition,  fi.  lOi. 


SjIDGX. 
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Enotochopko  Creek,  battle  of,  ir.  59. 
£h8IiiorEj  a  noted  Virgiota  chiefl  iv,  4. 
Epahow,  ii.  7  to  10;  Apaiuiow,90 
Ephraim,  ill.  OS,  88,  9z. 
Etchole,  battle  of,iv.  S7. 
Etberiogton,  Maj.  surprised,  y.  OIL 


P. 

Farvkr'8  Brothxr,  v.  100, 107  to  110. 
Fenoer,  Capt.  Arthur,  captures  TiA,  iii.  35. 
FiFK,  Jim,  fights  unaer  Jackson,  iv.  59. 
Field.  Col.  falls  at  Point  Pleasant,  v.  43. 
Five  Nations,  erroneously  so  called,  v.  14t,  n. 
Floyd,  Gen.  wounded  at  Autosse,  iv.  57. 
Fluxllkr,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  91. 
Francij,  a  Seminole,  executed,  iv.  60, 63. 
Framcis,  sachem  of  Nauset,  iii.  17. 
Fraitcis,  sachem  of  Penobscot,  iii.  136. 
Frost,  Capt.  C.  ui.  106  3  killed,  118. 


6. 


CMlop,  John,  exploit  of,  ii.  103. 
Games,  ladiaos  addicted  to,  ii.  25 ;  v.  58. 
Gardner,  Capt.  killed  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  77. 
Gellkmend.— See  Kelalamand,  v. 65. 
Gemeraye,  Lieut,  defeated,  v.  8, 9. 
Geoffrey,  a  noted  eastern  depredator,  iii. 

111. 
George,   Sagamore.  —  See    WumxpuR- 

KETT. 

GiBBS,  JoHir,an  Indian  preacher^  iii.  18. 
Girty,  Simon,  v.  60,  63,  &J,  74. 
Gladwin,  Gov.  of  Detroit,  v.  51, 53, 54. 
Glikuikah,  v.  22  j  murdered,  23. 
Gnadenhuetten,  massacre  aL  v.  23,  24. 
Golding,  Capt  Roger,  iii.  26,  41, 42. 
G000-FETF.R  made  prisoner,  v.  106. 
Gookin,  Maj.  ii.  117;  iii.  44,  82,  89,  n.,  92. 
Gorton,  Samuel,  ii.  55,  64 ;  iii.  5,  41, 73. 
Gosnold,  Capt.  his  voyage  to  N^  E.  ii.  20. 
Grand-suh  resists  the  French^  iv.  42,  43. 
Granoanemeo,  a  Virginia  chief,  iv.  6, 7. 
Grangula's  speech  to  De  la  Barre,  v.  6. 
Grant,  Col.  his  expeditions,  iv.  39. 
Great-mortar,  a  noted  Muscogee^  iv.  44. 
Greenland,  N.  H.,  depredations  at,  iii.  111. 
Grolius  on  the  peopling  of  America,  i.  6, 10. 
Groton  attacked  by  the  Nipmuks,  iii.  37. 
Guess,  George,  his  wonderful  invention,  iv. 

24. 
GnRisTER6ioo,his  defeat  and  death,  iv.  67. 
GTA«TWAXA.^^See  Cornplahtxr. 


H. 


Hadley,  troubles  there,  iii.  100. 
HAHATUN.^See  Aha  Ton. 
Half-xiiio,  a  Huron,  v.  22, 23,35,36,58,59. 
Half-towk,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110,  111. 
Hcdlibten^  massacre  of  the,  iv.  57. 
Hall's  family,  captivity  of,  v.  150. 
Hamden,  John,  ii.  19, 25,  and  n. 
Hampton,  Indian  murder  at,  iii.  123. 
Hamtramk,  Col.  with  Gen.  St  Clair^  v.  74. 
Hanam's  voyage  to  New  England,  ij.  6,  n. 
Hanno,  notice  of  his  voyage,  I  4. 
Hans-jacob,  son  of  Cabassatego,  v.  20. 
Hardin,  Col.  taken  prisoner,  v.  63,  64. 
Harmer,  Gen.  his  defeat. 
Harmon  Garret.— See  Cashawasset. 
^^U^rnion,  Mij.  takes  Norridgewok,  iii.  127. 


Harper,  Col.  fipnous  exploit  of^  ▼.  106. 
Harpersfield  destroyed  oy  Indians,  r.  92. 
Harrison,  Gen.  v.  121 :  defeats  Tecumibb, 

124. 
Harris,  Thomas^  of  Narraganset,  iii.  36. 
Hassanametitf  its  etymology,  ii.  51. 
Hatfield,  descent  upon,  iii.  33,  99. 
Haverhill  attacked,  i.  29 ;  sacked,  iii.  140. 
Hatebs,  Jack,  a  Wampanoag,  ui.  71. 
Hawkibs. — See  Kabxamagus. 
Hawkins,  Ben,  severely  wounded,  iv.  54. 
Hawkins,  Sam.  executed,  iv.  54. 
Heaid,  Capt.  defeated  and  killed,  v.  134. 
Heckewelder,  John,  his  captivity,  v.  23. 
Henclimau,  Capt.  expedition  of,  iii.  92. 
Hebdrick  killed  at  Lake  George,  v.  29. 
Hebguepushes,  a  noted  Delaware,  v.  65. 
Herkimer,  Gen.  v.  83  ;  killed,  85. 
Hertel  sacks  Salmon  Falls,  iii.  177,  178  ^  de- 

feated  by  Black-kettle,  v.  8:  killed, 

iii.  140. 
HiAcooMEs,  a  Christian  Indian,  ii.  118. 
Hicks,   or    Tuko-see-BIathla,   iv.   72; 

Charles,  55. 
Hide,  Sam,  a  noted  Indian,  dies,  i.  21. 
Hiogob,  Ned,  iii.  114, 118, 124,  126. 
Hill,  Col.  his  signal  defeat,  iv.  22. 
HiLLisHAoo  (Francis),  iv.  58, 60, 63;  bang- 

ed,  64. 
Hio,  kii^  of  New  Albion,  it.  19. 
History  is  not  always  the  same,  iv.  23. 
Hoare,  John,  ii.  45 ;  ambassador,  iii.  52, 88. 
Hobomok,  ii.  29  to  40. 
Hobson,  Capt.  his  voyage  to  N.  E.  ii.  8. 
Holioke,  Capt  at  Turner's  Falls,  iii.  75. 
Holy  Ground,  battle  bf  the,  iv.  58. 
Homer  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.  & 
HopEHOOD,  iii.  105, 116;  killed,  118. 
Hopkins,  Stephen,  i.  21, 13,  24. 
Horace  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.  5. 
HoRBOTLiMED  takeu  and  hanged,  iv.  64. 
Horseneck,  great  battle  there,  11.  69. 
Horseshoe*bend.— ^ee  Tahopeka. 
Hostages,  Indian,  ii.  13 :  murder  of,  ir.  36. 
Howland,  Lieut.  J.  iii.  51,  52,  55, 71. 
Hudson's  discovery  of  New  York,  ii.  4. 
HuBTER,  Capt.  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  88. 

Hunnewell,  Lieut,  wounded,  iii.  124. 
Hunt's  voyage  to  New  England^!.  8. 
Hutchinson,  Ann,  murdered,  ii.  68. 
Hutchinson,  Capt.  killed,  iii.  29. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  commissioner,  iii.  121. 
Hussey,  Mrs.  killed  at  Hampton,  iii.  123. 

IjASocKB,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  4. 
Indian  Bible,  some  account,  ii.  51. 
Indian  Creek,  lU.  murder  at,  v.  150. 
Innes,  Judge,  on  Logan's  speech,  v.  481. 
loway  River,  battle  near,  v.  156, 157. 
/roouoif.— See  Fine  Natioru. 
Irving,  W.  visits  Black  Hawk.  v.  165. 
IsHXATAppA,  a  Pawnee  chier,  137. 
Itopatib,  or  Opitchapan,  iv.  13, 15. 
/loiMes.— See  Twy^teeSf  v.  6. 
Itabouob,  a  Wampanoag  chief,  ii.  14, 32. 


J. 


Jacobs,  Capt.  surprised  and  kifled^y.  38. 
Jacobs,  Lieut  his  exploit,  iii.  38. 
I'jAcx-BJCRRr,  iateipreter;  v.  110. 


INDEX. 


Jack-op-trs-fxathxr. — See  Nsvatta- 

IfOIt. 

Jackson,  Gen.  iv.  fiO  to  dS :  55  to  GO. 
Jack-straw  serves  Sir  W.  Rale^,  ii.  49. 
Jam  Es-TUK-pRiicTKR,  ii.  50,  51  j  lii.  56, 81. 
Jamks  Saoamork.— See  MoHTOWAMrATS. 
Jahemo.— See  Niiciorkt. 
Japazaws  betrays  Pocahontas,  iv.  17. 
Jaques  kills  Father  Rasle,  iii.  127. 
Jaqukt,  Pkter,  an  Oneida  chief,  y.  107. 
Jeflferson's  answer  to  Buflbn,  i.  12. 
Jkffkrt,  a  Wampanoag^,  iii.  59,  65. 
jEMMT-JoHicsoit,  a  Sencca  chief,  v.  103. 
Jeoffxt. — See  Gxoffrkt. 
Jethro,  Old,  iii.  81 3  Taiitahous,  8S. 
Jkthro,  Peter,  iii.  81, 83,  90. 
Jews,  ancestors  of  Indians^.  8. 
Job,  Col.  dies  in  prison  at  Boston,  iii.  126. 
John-hum,  a  Wampanoajr,  executed,  iii.  61. 
John,  Sagiunore.^^See  WoNOHAquAHAM. 
John,  sagamore  of  Pawtacket,  it.  49. 
John,  accused  of  witchcraft,  ii.  120. 
JoHN-SKT,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  103, 110. 
Johnson,  Col.  R.  M.  wounded,  v.  124. 
Johnson,  Sir  William,  v.  39, 81,  n. 
Johnston,  Charles,  captivity  of,  v.  69, 70. 
J08IAH.— See  Wampatuck. 
J08IAH,  Capt. — See  Pknnahanit,  ii.  116. 
J08IAS,  Charles,  ii.  45.^ See  Wampa- 
tuck. 
JumouviJIe's  expedition  and  death,  r.  36. 

JuSKAKAK4,0r  LlTTLK-BlLLT,V.d6,  ll.,,110. 


Kadarakkui,  v.  8 ;  etymology  of,  14. 
Kaimes,  Lord,  (mi  Americans,  i.  16. 
Kankamagus  destroys  Dover,  iii.  113—116. 
Kattxnanit,  Job,  iii.  87,  88,  89. 
Keewagoushkum,  an  Ottowa  chief,  v.  140. 
Kblklamand,  a  Delaware  chief,  v.  65. 
Kill-buck,  or  Kelblamahd,  v.  65. 
Keokuk,  v.  14i,  145. 
Kenistone,  John,  killed,  iii.  111. 
Kknnbbis,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  101. 
KxwEXNAM,  a  Wampanoaf  warrior,  iii.  61. 
Ketenoxandx,  a  Seoeca  chief, r.  110. 
KiANDOoxwA,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  111. 
Kichtan,  Indian  god,  ii.  32. 
KiENEMo. — See  Ninioret. 
Kimbal,  Thomas,  killed,  iii.  97.  111. 
KiN6>CRANX,  a  Wyandot,  v.  72, 130. 
King-paine,  desperate  fiffht,  death,  iv.  66. 
King,  absurd  name  for  chiefs,  iv.  47. 
Kinshon,  the  country  of  N.  E.  in  Iroquois,  v.  6. 
KiTAousTA,  iv.  3^— See  Skijaousta. 
Kittaninrdestroyed  by  whites,  v.  38. 
Knight,  Ih.  a  captive,  escapes  torture,  v.  67. 
KoNKAPOT,  John,  aStockbridge  chief,  v. 40. 

KoqUKTHAOAKELHON.— See  WHITK-XTKS. 

KuMSKAKA,  brother  of  Txcumsxh,  v.  127. 
KosTALOGA^  a  noted  Delaware,  v.  37. 
Kutshamakin,  ii.  41,  45,  46,  51  to  53.83, 
96, 100, 108, «. ;  110,1^;  113jiiL96. 


Is. 


Labials  not  used  by  some  Indians,  ii.  26. 
Labrocre,  Gen.  defeated  and  slain,  iii.  107. 
Lafayette,  Gen.,  and  Rxd  Jackxt,  iv.  62: 

V.104. 
Lancaster  assaulted,  iii.  55, 80, 81. 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  ii.  11 
Lud^how  obiMiiMl  of  Indiaai,  y.  32, 33. 


Lane,  Goy.  Ralph,  iD-treatj  Indiaax,  Hr-,4. 

Language,  specimen  of  the  Mobej^ao,  iL87. 
Of  the  Wampanoag  and  Nipmuk,  iii.  40l 
Of  the  Tarraune.  177.  Of  the  soatb«n  la- 
dians,  iv.  24.  Of  the  Iroquois^  v.  &  Of 
the  Shawanee.  127.  Companfion  of  tha 
Welsh  and  Indian,  132. 

Lee,  Arthur,  commissioner,  v.  65,  111. 

Leffingwell,  Lieut  relieves  Uncas,  ii.  SKB. 

Lxtelxsha,  or  Old-knifx.  ▼.  137,  138. 

Leverett's  Narragansel  expe<ution,  u.  83. 

Lewis,  Col.  killed  at  Point  Pleasant,  ▼.  43. 

Lightpoot,  CapL  iii.  40,  86. 

Littlx-billt,  a  Seneca  chief,  y.  110. 

Littlx  Carpxntkr.— See  Attaki7XX.a- 


KULLA. 

L1TTLK-ETX8,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  68, 86. 
Littlx  TuRTLXw-^e  MisniKiHAKyrA. 
Littafuche,  town  of,  taken,  iv.  56. 
Logan,  a  Cayu^  chief,  v.  41 ;  his  funom 
speech,  v.  4o ;  its  genuineness  doobCed,  47. 
Logan,  me  Shawanee,  his  death,  v.  I3ES. 
Long-knives  (whites),  v.  47, 66. 
LoNG'WARRiOR.— See  Chlucco.  ^ 
Lothrop,  Capt.  his  defeat  and  death,  m. 
LovKTT.  a  Creek  chief,  iv.  54. 
Loveweli,  Capt.  his  expeditions,  iii.  128. 
LowRT,  Col.  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv.  61. 
Lucas,  Thomas,  killed,  iii.  41. 


Mad-doo,  a  Creek,  iy.  47. 
Mad-doo8-8on,  at  Autossee  battle,  !▼.  51. 
Madokawando,  a  Tarratine,  UL  104  to  9,1 18. 
MadokofWales,iii.  110. 
Mao  Wolf,  a  Mickasauky,  killed,  iy.  9S. 
Magaugo,  battle  of,  v.  125. 
Magnus,  squaw  sachem,  iii.  64. 
Mammoth,  Indian  account  o/^  i.  28. 
Manatah^ua,  murdered,  ii.  48. 
March,  Capt.  besieged  at  Casco,  iii.  110. 
Mariborough  Indians  surprised,  iii.  38. 
Mascononomo,  of  Ipswich,  n .  41, 46. 
Mascus,  brother  of  Canonicus,  ii.  56. 
Mason,  Capt.  ii.  78,  91, 100, 106. 
Massachusetts,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  17. 
Massacres.— bee  the  separate  beads. 
Massandowkt,  of  Pennakook,  iii.  113  to 

115. 
Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoagi,  iL  15 

to 30}  39,40,49,11.;  98,99;  iii.H. 
Matantucx.— -See  Qvaiapxn. 
Matoonas,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  '79^^. 
Mather,  Dr.  Cotton,  i.  7 ;  iii.  99,  and  m. 
Mather,  Dr.  Increase,  ii.  106,  n. ;  iii.  99. «. 
Mattahando  killed  at  Pemaquid,  ni.  119. 
Mautamp,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  82,  v7. 
M'Crea,  Miss,  murder  of,  i.  35. 
M'GiLLiyRAT,  Gen.   Alxxahsxr,  iy.  46 

to  47. 
M'CuMoh,  Dr.  J.  M.  his  researches,  i.  14. 
Medfield,  attack  upon,  &c.  iii.  37, 82. 
MxouNNXWAT,  a  Tarratine,  shot,  iiL  lUL 
Mxnatonon,  a  Virginia  chief,  iy.  4^  6. 
MxNAWAT,  a  Creek  chief,  iv.  53. 
Mendoo,  men  killed  there,  iii.  79. 
Menomimetf  some  murdered,  v.  144. 
MxsAMBOtexT,  of  Androscog|;in,  iii.  124. 
Merrill,  Mrs.  heroic  conduct  01^  i.  36. 
MetMetagnet  join  the  Iroquoitf  v.  4,  n, 
MxTAcoMXT,  one  of  the  names  of  PBXur, 

III.  3. 
MxTXA,  a  Pottowatlomie  chief,  y.  139. 
MiAXTvimoifOB,  of  NamigUMty  &  7, 65^ 
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56;  his partatage, 06 to 67^  8S  to 9iA(fli 
iii.73. 

MiCANOFT,  a  Seminole  chief,  iv.  7S,  74. 

Mimms.  garrison  of,  massacred,  iv.  49. 

MinisiuK,  great  battle  there,  v.  92. 

M'Intosr,Chillt,  escapes  slaa^ter,  iv.  54. 

M'IffTosH,  William,  executed,  iv.  51  to  54. 

Miox£o,  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  ti.  118. 

MisHiKiiTAKWA,  V.  73, 74, 75  J  76  to  79. 

Mitchel,  W.  S..  Indian  a^nt,  marries,  iv.  54. 

Milchill,  Dr.  S.  L..  on  origin  of  Indians,  i.  IS. 

M'Kee,  Elliot,  and  Girty,  v.  63,  80. 

M'Krimmon  saved  from  torture,  iv.  63. 

MoGG,  of  Norridgewok,  iii.  126, 127, 128. 

Mohawks,  ii.  45, 49,  n. ;  58,  n. ;  84  j  in.  37, 94, 
97,  113,  138 :  their  history,  v.  4. 

Mohegans,  ii.  o7 ;  their  wars,  97. 

MoRCACHTAPX,  his  uafrative,  iv.  40. 

Movoco,  a  Nipmuk  chief,  iii.  80,  81, 82. 

MovoHOK,  the  Prophetj  killed,  iv.  60. 

MoiroiTOTTO,  Peqoot  chief,  ii.  52, 102, 107,109. 

MovopoiDE,  a  Pequot,  iii.  49. 

MoNTOWAMPATK,  a  Nipmuk,  ii.  41,  47. 

Mont^mery's  Cherokee  expedition,  iv.  37. 

Monligny's  expedition,  iii.  139. 

Montreal  sacked  by  the  Iroquois,  v.  8, 10. 

MooAiTAM,  son  of  MAS8AsoiT.---See  Alex- 
ander. 

Moody,  Mrs.  and  family,  murdered,  ii.  68. 

Moravian  Indians  massacred,  v.  24,  29. 

Morton,  Thomas,  i.  6;  ii.  17, 36. 

Mosely,  Capt.  ii.  84  j  iii.  24, 32, 34, 77, 89,  95. 

MosKS,  Sam,  killed  at  Casco,  iii.  86. 

Moss  UP,  ii.  SQ.-'-'See  Pessacvs. 

Moulton,  Joseph,  of  York,  iii.  108. 

Moxus,  a  Tarratiue,  }ii.  107, 110, 124, 139. 

MoTTOT,  a  Cherokee,  iv.  27, 28,  n, 

M'QuKEN,  8  Creek  warrior,  iv.  60. 

Mriksah,  ii.  56, 60, 70, 75, 76, 84,  85. 

Muoo,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  105, 110. 

MusHALATDBEE,  &  Choctaw,  iv.  62. 

Mutf^VASit,  a  Wampaooag,  iii.  61. 


NAAirA9HatrA#,  a  Nipmuk,  ii.  49. 

NaahtisBcow,  a  very  aged  Nipmuk,  ii.  49. 

Naamkeke,  iii.  95 ;  Naemkeek,  93,  n. ;  99. 

Nahaton.— -dee  Akatoit. 

Namontack,  a^  subject  of  PowhatOHf  who 
sends  him  to  live  with  the  whites,  to  learn 
their  arts ;  goes  t6  England,  iv.  11. 

Namumt'um,  Wife  of  Alexander.— See  Wee- 

TAMOO. 

Naitaheuitt,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  9. 

Nanaituntnbw,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  15. 

NanepasheMet,  a  Nipmuk  of  great  fanie,ii. 
40 ;  his  death  and  burial  place,  41. 

NAVTAquAus,  a  son  of  Powhatan^  iv.  10. 

NAifUNTEiroo,  a  great  sachem  among  the 
Narra^ansets,  iii.  46;  his  men  defeat  the 
English  under  Capt.  Peirse,  47;  taken 
prisoner,  49;  magnanimous  behavior  on 
that  disaster ;  shot  at  Stonington,  50. 

Naoas,  a  Nipmuk,  ii.  50. 116. 

Naopope,  a  Sac  chief,  second  to  Black 
Hawk;  his  own  account  of  himself,  v.  159. 

ffarra^ansetf  variously  written,  ii.  21,  38 ;  its 
meaning,  23,  n.  Geography  of  the  country 
of^  53 ;  war  with  the  requots,  19,  n.  t ;  un- 
fti/ly  treated  b^  the  English,  94 ;  partici- 
pate in  Phtlip'^8  war,  iii.  23;  send  some 
EtigTuh  heads  to  the  Nipmoks.  88,  89; 
fAi^Mt  deifftfdtktt  of  tbtth  n  tlw  Vott  fight« 
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19  Dec.  ltfT5,  33;  finall^r  desert  Philip; 

reason  of  their  deserting  him,  91. 
Nashoonon,  a  Nipmuk,  u.  30, 42. 
Nasbeeskuck,  son  of  Black  Hawk,  v.  165. 
Nasott,  Job,  a  Nipmuk  counsellor,  ii.  44. 
Nassowahoo,  son  of  Nashoonon,  ii.  42. 
NataniSj  a  Tarratine  in  Arnold's  Quebeck 

expedition,  iii.  135 ;  wounded  and  taken,136. 
Natombamat,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  114. 
Natik,  meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  114., 
Natchez  oppressed  by  the  French,  iv.  43; 

they  massacre  700  of  them,  ib. 
Nattahavada,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  101. 
NattahaTtawahts,  a  Nipmuk  chief,  ii.  63. 
NATTAwAittJiTT  (ii.^Sd). — See  Nashookon. 
Natta  wobmet,  father  oiNaUahanada^mSl. 
N\WASHAW817CK  quarrelswithPumham,ii.72. 
Neamathla,  a  noted  Seminole  warrior,  iv. 

71, 94,  96. 
Necquash.— See  Wei^uash. 
Nemattahow,  a  warrior  under  Opdtanka- 

no ;  execifted  for  murder,  iv.  20. 
Nepaket,  Tom,  a  Christian  Nipmuk,  iii.  56 ; 

his  embassy  in  Philip's  war,  90, 91. 
Nepeof,  a  wampanoag  imder  Caunbitoad, 

ii.29. 
Neptuhe,  Johv,  a  Penobscot  captain,  iii.136. 
Nesutan.  Job^  a  Nipmuk,  aids  Eliot  in  trans- 
lating tne  Bible  into  Indian,  ii.  51,  112; 

killed  in  Philip's  war,  ib. 
Netaump. — See  Mavtami*. 
NETAWATW£E8,a  Delaware  ofnote,vJ26jn. 
Netvs,  a  Nipmuk ;  depredation  of,  iii.  80. 
New-arrow,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  HI. 
New  Albion,  discovery  of,  ii.  19. 
Newbury  attacked  by  Indians,  iii.  Ill ;  the 

first  bom  of,  71,  n. 
Newbury,  Capt.  massacres  200  Indians,  iii.  65. 
Newcom. — See  Matoxes. 
New  England,  so  named  from  Nota  AIbi- 

oir,  ii.   19;  called  KlvsHOir  by  the  Iro- 
quois, v.  5. 
Newman,  Gen.  woimded  at  Antosse,  iv.  58  j 

at  Camp  Defiance,  ib.   Goes  aga^t  the 

Seminoles,  66. 
Newman,  Rev.  Noah,  iii.  28, 47. 
Newport,  Gov.  duped  by  Powhatan,  iv.  12. 
New  River  settlement  destroyed,  iv.  75.  (76. 
New  Sm  vma  destroyed  by  the  Seminoles,  iv. 
New  Style,  meaning  of,  ii.  26. 
Newtown,  battle  o^v.  91. 
Niantickif  account  of  the,  ii.  67. 

NiCKOTAWANCE     SUCCeeds    OPCKAlTKAirO, 

iv.  22. 

NiHORonTAOowA. — See  Bio  Tree. 

NiMROD. — See  Woonashum. 

Ninioret,  sachem  of  the  Niantiks,  ii.  67 ;  dif* 
Acuities  with  neighboring  chiefs.70 ;  English 
prepare  to  attack  him,  who  aesist  on  his 
promise  to  pay  them  the  expense  of  their 
preparation,  ii\  new  troubles,  73;  affair 
with  CuTTAquiir  and  Ukcas,  ib.;  war 
with  AscAssASSOTiK,  74 ;  journey  to  Man- 
hattan, and  jealousy  of  tne  English,  75 ; 
speech  to  the  Dutch,  76 ;  mortgage  of  his 
country,  81 ;  anecdote  of  his  opposition  to 
Christianity,  82;  called  Kianemo,  89;  re- 
solves on  war  with  the  Mohegans.  90 ;  will 
not  make  peace  without  Uhcas's  neaa,  91 : 
protects  some  fugitive  Pequots,106 ;  shrewd 
reply  to  Mathbw  when  importuned  about 
receiving  Christianity,  1 13 ;  protests  (4[aiiisl 
its  being  forced  upon  his  people,  iii.  To. 

Ninioret,  Charles,  Ion  of  Ihe  pracedi]^, 
it.  *** 
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NimoRiT,  Gkorgb,  tomb  inflcription,  ii.  85. 

Nipmuks  at  war  with  the  Mobegaos,  ii.  97 } 
wiiliout  a  sarbcm,  ii.  18  \  under  a  squaw  sa- 
chem, 40,  100,  n. ;  abandoo  Philip,  iii.91. 

NiTTA2«AHON,  a  Loug  Island  sachem,  ii.  79. 

NoM AN,  a  Wampanoa^,  iii.  65. 

NoMONT,  John,  a  Penoakook,  iii.  114. 

NoMPASH,  a  VVampanoag^,  iii.  5  3  called 
Anumpasu,  67 ;  of  Sofrkonate,  69  3  death 
of,  73. 

NoNSEquEssKWiT,  Gkorox,  a  Nipmuk, 
iii.  81. 

Northampton  attacked  by  the  Indians,  iii.  38. 

Norton.  Uapt.  killed  by  Fequots,  ii.  lOO. 

Norton,  John.  — See  Tkyoninhokxra- 

Norridgewok,  capture  of,  iii.  127;  properly 
''^~     Nerigwok,  119,  n. 


O. 


ulge  Fields,  description  of,  iv.  25. 
ATiNNUA.  sachem  of  Boston,  it.  30,  40. 
EAL,  Henrt,  son  of  Complanter,  v.  103, 
n.;  119. 

Obxchikwod,  a  Pequot,  ii.  96. 

Obtakiest,  a  Wampanoaf ,  ii.  35. 

OccoM,  Sampson,  Hoheg^an  preacher,  ii.  119. 

OcKoNosTOTA,  a  rcnowued  Creek  chief,  iv. 
33  'y  treats  with  Gov.  Littleton,  34 ;  attempts 
the  liberation  of  22  hostages,  but  foils,  and 
they  are  murdered }  invests  Fort  Loudon, 
35 ;  takes  it,  and  massacres  the  garrison ; 
attempts  Fort  Prince  George,  but  fails,  37. 

OcoNNOECA,  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv.  34. 

Oeonas,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  iv.  29. 

Oktan. — See  Opitchxpan. 

Ogkksr,  a  Creek  warrior,  iv.  29. 

Oglethorpe,  Gen.  settles  Carolina,  iv.  29: 
speech  to  the  Indians,  30;  takes  several 
with  him  to  England,  31,  &c. 

Oh  Qu  AM  EHUD,  a  Wampanoag,  ii.  30. 

Okase. — See  Uncas. 

Okoko. — See  Uncas. 

Old-brim,  a  noted  Creek  chief,  iv.  29. 

Oldham,  John,  killed  by  the  Pequots,  ii.  103. 

Old-jxtrro,  a  Nipmuk  sachem,  iii.  81 ; 
Tantamous:  betrayed  and  hanged,  82. 

Old-knifx. — See  Letalesha. 

OLD-quKEN.— ^ee  Quaiapen. 

Old  Style,  rule  of  datinj^  in,  ii.  21. 

Omaihla,  Charles,  iv.  72. 

Onamog,  a  Christian  Nipmuk,  ii.  49, 116, 117. 

One-etrd-john. — See  Monoco. 

Oneko,  son  of  Uncas,  attacks  a  defenceless 
town  of  Nipmuks,  ii.  26. 

Oneidaa '}o\n  the  Mohawks,  v.  4. 

Ohgpatonga.  (Bio  Elk,)  an  Omaha  chief, 
v.  136  J  visits  Washington,  137. 

Orumdaffos,  third  of  the  Iroquois,  v.  4. 

Onope^uin,  sachem  of  Quabaog,  ii.  100. 

Opachisco,  uncle  of  Pocahontas,  iv.  18. 

Opkkankano,  chief  under  Powhatan,  sa- 
chem of  Pamunk^,  iv.  8 :  brother  of  Pow- 
hatan, 13*,  origin  of,  19;  seized  byCapt. 
Smith,  20;  leads  in  a  great  massacre  of  the 
whites,  ib. ;  attempts  another,  and  is  taken 
and  killed,  22. 

Opitchapan,  brother  of  Powhatan,  iv.  13  3 
Itopatin,  16;  Oktan,  19. 

Oriskaiia,  battle  of,  v.  2Z, 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  entertains  the  five  Iroquois 
chiefi  in  England,  v.  15. 

Orvillien,  ^,  tent  agBiiul  the  Senecas,  v.  8. 


Oskola,  a  brave  Bemiiiole  chieO  s^^-  'TOy'R.TaL 

Osgood,  William,  iii.  111. 

Otash,  brother  of  MiAHTinrifoaKOB'^  ii.  ^  ; 

Yotnxsu,  61 ;  an  ambassador,  106. 
Otassite,  a  Creek  chief,  tre&ls    ^w-itb    G<n 

Littleton,  iv.  35  i  visiU  En^laiicl,  27. 
OUowoMf  origin  of,  v.  41. 
Ottsoghkorke, an  Iroquois,  v.  II. 
OuEXACHDMPA,  chief  Of  Oroflscu ,  iir. 
OuNAKANNOwiNX,  a  Creek  cbief^  iv.  27. 
OuRKOUUARX,  a  famous  Iroquois,  v.  II. 
OuTHLKTABOA,  B  Creek  chief^  iv.  ^t9, 
OusAMX(iuiN.--See  Massasoit. 
OusANATANAH,  abostage,  murdeivd,  iv  SS. 
OWAMOSIMMIH,  iii.  13. 
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Pachoaittschirilas.  —  See   Bvoko«cx> 
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Paddy,  William,  iii.  101. 
Pagatt,  JosKPH,  a  Wampai 
Pahkehpunnasso,  a  Christian 
Poine,  Naihamfl.  iii.  14. 
Pakankk,  a  Delaware  chief,  ▼.  SI. 
Palmes,  Maj.  in  Pbilio's  war,  iti.  49. 
Paniese,  chiefs  of  hign  authority,  H- <96. 
PanUf  a  nation  upon  the  Miwoari,  ii.  36. 
Parish,  Col.  in  the  Seminole  war,  iv.  M. 
Passaconawat,  a  great  chief,  iL  47,  S6;  a 

bashaba,  iii.  93;  farewell  address  to  his 

people ;  petition  to  the  general  courts  94; 

note  on  the  time  of  his  death,  iifr.  95. 
Passamaquoddy,  meaning  of,  iii.  128,  n. 
Patacus. — See  Pessacus. 
Path-killxr,  a  Cherokee,  iv.  55, 56. 
Patukson,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  11. 
Pauous, sachem  of  reqoa£et  ;his  memorable 

fight  with  the  English  under  Lovewell ;  ftJii 

in  that  fight,  iii.  128^133. 
Pawsaquens,  counsellor  to  Philip,  iii.  15t. 
Pawtuckct  fight,  iii.  47,  48. 
Paxnous,  Sbawanee  chief,  v.  28. 
PxcHMo,  signal  exploit  of,  ii.  7. 
PxKBE,  counsellor  to  Philip,  killed,  16. 
Peg  IN,  exploit  against  the  Nipmuks,  iii.  89. 
Peirse,  Capt.  expedition  and  death,  iii  47,48L 
PxiSKARET,  an  Alfonquin ;  his  extraordioary 

adventures  and  death,  v.  11, 11 
Pejepscot,  depredation  at,  iii.  115. 
Pexanimne  carried  ofi"  by  Harlow, ii.  7. 
Pekillun,  a  Delaware,  a  traitor,  v.  61. 
Pekoath  mistaken  for  Pequot,  ii.  49,  a. 
Pkksuot,  a  noted  Wampanoag  paaicae,  u. 

31,36;  cruelly  killed,  ift. 
Pemissapan.— ^ee  Wingina. 
Penachason,  a  Wampanoag  wanior.  iii.  86. 
Pennahanit,  a  Nipmuk  convert,it.  115, 117. 
Penn's  famous  treaty,  v.  20,  21,  SB,  119. 
Pennsylvania  grants  800  dollars  to  the  Scne- 

cas.'v.  Ill ;  grant  to  Bio  Tbxi,115. 
Penobscot,  definition  of,  iii.  137. 
Pepper.  Robert,  escapes  Beers's  fi^t,  iii.  29. 
Pequot,  geography  and  history  of^  li.  101. 
PE9SAcvs,a  noted  Narraganset,  ii.58;  rials 

Boston,  67 ;  invaded  by  an  amy  of  whiles^ 

84 ;  war  with  Uncas,  90 ;  seods  presorts 

to  Gov.  Winthrop,  92 ;  killed  by  the  lle> 

hawks,  58,  n. ;  84 ;  iii.  139. 
Perkins,  John,  of  Agawam,  ii.  46. 
Petalesharoo,    a   Paufiee  bnve,  viaii 

Washington,  v.  137 ;  gieat  exploit,  1S8. 
Petananuxt,  husband  of  WxxTABooJiltf 

PxTCHEBAHALASd     &9t  BuOK0jr01IIXI.i& 
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PSTXR ,  a  Tamtine,  attaelu  Bradford,  iii.l  11 . 

Pktkr,  soo  of  AwashoDks,  piioig  Church 
when  Philip  is  killed,  iii.  51 :  a  chief  cap- 
tain, 69 ;  a  messenger  from  Church,  71. 

Petkr,  an  Iroquois,  taken  prisoner,  r.  109. 

Pkter  Jaquith,  servant  to  Lafavette,v.  107. 

PxwAZKOSAKX,  aTarratiue  of  Negusset,  iii. 

Philadelphia,  its  Indian  name,  ii.  19.        [100. 

Phips,  Sir  William,  iii.  121. 

Philip  I!,  ludicrous  error  concerning,  i.  22. 

Pbilip,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  comes 
in  chief,  ii.  28 ;  origin  of  his  English  name, 
iii.  3)  his  people  hold  a  war  dance,  d:  just- 
ly ipused  to  war  ogainst  the  whites,  9  j  his 
Indian  name,  13 ;  makes  numerous  sales  of 
his  lands,  14, 15, 16;  called  Wkwasowa- 
HUXTT,  16 ;  nicknamed  king  Philip  by  the 
whitM,  ib.  n. ;  a  cause  of  the  war  of '1675 
explained,  18  j  confesses  warlike  intentions, 
and  arrees  to  pay  a  tribute,  19 ;  ditliculties 
widi  Plimouth,  W ;  refuses  to  treat  except 
with  his  e<mai,  the  king  of  England,  23 ;  be- 
gins war,  23  3  fights  the  English  in  Pocas- 
set,  273  effects  his  retreat  over  Tatuton 
river,  28  3  attacked,  and  loses  several  of  his 
men  on  Kehoboth  Plain,  ib. ;  fights  and  cuts 
off Capt.  Beers,  31 :  cuts  offCapt.  Lothrop, 
323  attacks  Hatfield,  33  3  retires  to  Narra- 
ganset,  ib. ;  besieged  there  by  1500  English 
m  a  fort ;  a  desperate  fight  3  is  driven  out, 
and  many  of  his  men  are  killed,  34—36  3 
takes  another  position,  which  he  holds  for  a 
time,  36  3  his  Mohawk  stratagem  fails,  37  3 
surprises  Lancaster,  ib. ;  attacks  Medfield, 
ib.;  cuts  off  Capt.  Wadsworih  at  Sudbury, 
38  3  retreats  into  Plimouth  colony,  393  cit- 
tacked  at  Matapoiset  3  at  Bridgewater :  his 
sister  and  uncle  killed,  ib. ;  his  wife  ana  son 
taken  by  Church  with  130  others,  40  3  close- 
ly pursued  by  Church  3  swamp  fight,  41 3 
flies  to  Pokanoket,  ib. ;  is  killed  3  mcidents 
eonceming  hb  fall,  42. 43,  44  3  his  answer 
to  Eliot  concerning  religion.  44  3  a  ''  blas- 
phemous leviathan^"  ib.;  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son's  Interview  with,  45  3  his  ornaments 
possessed  by  Annawan,  65 :  a  Sogkonate 
Indian  promises  to  have  his  nead,  'w  3  rea- 
son of  tne  divisions  among  his  followers,  91. 

Philif,  sachem  of  Pigwoket,  iii.  132  3  at  the 
taking  of  St.  Francis,  1343  &^  ^  taking 
of  Louisbourg,  135.  [na,  iv.  76. 

Philip,  a  Seminole  chief,  attacks  N.  Smyr- 

Phillips's  garrison  attacked,  iii.  103. 

PiAMBOHou,  a  Nipmuk  ruler  at  Natik,  ii.  116. 

Piankatanks,  a  trioe  of  Virginia,  iv.  9. 

Pickens,  Gen.  war  with  Cherokees,  iv.  67. 

Pidgeon,  Maj.  interpreter,  v.  14. 

Pilgrims  arrive  at  PliniouUi,  ii.  19. 

Pinchon,  Maj.  John,  ii.  83, 100,  n.         [14, 58. 

PiowANT,  aWampanoag,  iii.  43  Fiants, 

Pipe,  Capt.  v.  23  3  of  the  Wolf  tribe  of  the 
Delawares,  58, 59, 60, 65, 67. 

Pipe  of  Peace.— ^See  Calumet. 

PiTTHC,  Andrew,  a  Nipmuk.  iii.  88, 92. 

Plague  among  the  Indians  of  N.E.  ii.  16. 

Plato  refers  to  America,  i.  5. 

Pocahontas  prevents  the  execution  of  Capt. 
Smith,  iv.  10:  reveals  a  plot  against  nis 
life^  143  her  birth,  16  3  saves  the  life  of 
Sptlman3  taken  prisoner  by  the  English, 
l7  3  marries  an  Englishman  3  goes  to  Eng- 
land 3  dies,  18. 

Pokanoket  described,  ii.  18, 19. 

PoKATTAWAOO,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  67. 

P01.LARD,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 

PoHAMSK^a  Narraganiet,  ii.  95. 


PoMKTACOV,  name  ofPniLiP,  which  see. 

PoMPA<iUA8E,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  14. 

PoMUMSKS,  a  Narraganset,  ii.  84. 

PoNTiAK,  a  great  Oitoway  chief,  v.  50  3  be- 
gins war  on  the  English  3  besieges  Detroit. 
533  defeaUi  Capt  Iwlyell,55  3  takes  several 
vessels,  56  3  raises  the  siege  of  I>etroii  3  is 
assassinated,  57. 

Poor,  Gen.  defeats  the  Indians,  ▼.  91 

Pope,  John,  murdered,  iir.  61. 

Popham,  Lord,  sends  Prin  to  N.  E.  ii.  6^  7. 

PoquiN,  or  PoquoiM,  a  Narra^nsei,  li.  82. 

Porumouth,  Indian  acts  at,  iii.  111. 

PoTOK  opposes  Christianity,  iii.  76  3  taken  in 
Philip's  war 'and  executed,  77. 

Patiowatlomietf  account  of,  v.  114, 142. 

Powhatan,  sachem  of  Virginia,  iv.  73  ex- 
tent of  his  dominions,  ib. ;  surprises  the  Pa- 
vankatanks,  8  3  Capt.  Smith  is  delivered  to 
him.  and  he  orders  his  execution  3  liberates 
Smith,  10  3  outwits  Newport  3  plots  against 
the  English,  11 3  some  Germans  build  a 
house  K>r  him,  13,  14  3  endeavors  to  kill 
Smith  'f  dies,  15. 

Prat,  Phinehas,  makes  a  narrow  escape,  ii.35. 

Prentice,  Capt.  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  74. 

Presque  Isle,  battle  of,  v.  80. 

Printer,  Jamrs-the. — See  James. 

Prin,  Martin,  sails  to  N.  England,  ii.  6  3  car- 
ries off  two  Indians  to  England,  ib. 

Proctor  defeated  at  the  Thames,  v.  124. 

Proctor,  Lieut,  in  the  Eastern  war,  iii.  126. 

Prophet, the  Shawanee  (Ellkswatawa), 
instigator  of  war,  iv.  55 :  settles  on  the  Mi- 
ami, 121 3  orders  the  fignt  at  Tippecanoe, 
1243  other  events  of  his  life,  127. 

Prophet,  the  Seminole. — See  Hi  llish  ago. 

Prophet,  the  Winnebago  (  Wabokishiek), 
v.  162. 

Pdkeesheno,  fatherofTecumseh,  v.  127. 

PI7MHAM,  a  great  Narraganset,  >>•  ^i^J 
claims  Shaomct,  60  3  troubles,  92, 94  3  trea- 
ty, iii.  47  3  kind  to  the  English,  73  3  his  town 
burnt,  76  3  his  capture  and  death,  ib. 

PuMPASA. — See  Woonashum.  or  Nimrod. 

Punkateeset,  great  fight  at,  iii.  26. 

PupoMPooEs,  brother  of  Sassacus,  ii.  101. 

PoTTAquppuuNCK,  a  Pe^uot,  ii.  108. 

Psalter  printed  in  Indian,  ii.  51. 

Putnam,  Gen.  and  Cornplanter,  v.  116. 

^labaors  attacked  by  Uncas,  ii.  993  ^^^  oA 
Capt.  rlutcbinson  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  29. 

QuADEquiNA,  brother  of  Massasoit,  ii.  21 ; 
visits  the  Piie[rims,  22  3  treaty,  30. 

QuAiAPEN,  0?  great  note  and  authority 
among  the  Narragansets,  ii.  70  3  in  Philip's 
war  3  killed  near  Warwick,  64,  65. 

Quakers,  friends  to  Indians,  iii.  36. 

QuAME,  a  Pequoi  prisoner,  ii.  108. 

Quannapohit,  James,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  80  3  a 
spy  for  the  English,  81,  87. 

Quannapohit,  Thomas,  iii.  88,  89,  92. 

QoANONCHET. — See  Nanuntenoo. 

QuANOWiN,  a  Wampanoag.  iii.  4. 

QuAquALH  woundea  in  a  Bsiit,  iii.  74. 

QuA^UB^nuNSET  of  Quabakouk,  ii.  99. 

Quebeck,  meaning  of  the  name,  v.  50. 

Quimhy,  Mrs.  assaulted  by  Indians,  iii.  111. 

QuiNNAPiN,  a  noble  Narraganset  3  son  of 
CoNJANAquANn3  brother-m-law  to  Phil- 
ip 3  purchases  Mrs.  RowlanHson,  iii.  55; 
her  account  of,  573  returns  with  Philip  to 
Pokanoket  3  shot  at  Newport,  ib. 
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QuE^UEouNKKT,  A  NaiTagBniet,  son  of 
.  QuAiAPKH,  ii.  81 ;  Gideon,  iii.  64. 
QuiNKMiqusT,  daurhV  orQuAiAPEM,ui.64. 
Quissot^uus.— ^See  ^UEquEOUHBiiT. 


Raialn  River,  battle  of  the,  v.  129. 
Elalegfa,  Sir  W.  settles  Virginia,  i.  18  :  anec- 
dote of.  ii.  49,  n. ;  his  History  of  the  World, 
60,  n. ;  beheaded,  ib.;  visited  Carolina,  i  v.29. 
Ralle,  or  Rasle,  missionary  to  the  Abenakies ; 
accused  of  exciting  them  to  war  with  the 
English ;  they  offer  a  reward  for  his  bead, 
iii.  126;  is  killed,  127. 128. 
Rameoin,  sachem  of  Negusset,  iii.  100, 101. 
Rat,  the.— ^ee  Adario. 
Rawhuht,  anecdote  of,  iv.  10. 
Rechahecrians,  war  with  the,  iv.  22. 
Red-bird,  a  Sioux,  dies  in  prison,  v.  142-3. 
Red -HAWK  barbarously  murdereo,  v.  49. 
Red-jacket    (Sagoyewatha),     v.     97; 
speech  to  a  missionary,  98, 99 ;  his  acts  in 
the  war  of  1812,  100 ;  letter  to  the  governor 
of  N.  York,  100—103;  defends  the  execu- 
tioner of  a  witch,  ib. ;  interview  with  Lafay- 
ette, 104 ;    visiu  Philadelphia,  105 ;  speecn, 
ib. ;  bis  death,  177. 
Red-slicks,  Seminoles,  iv.  64. 
Reed,  Joseph,  a  revolutionary  worUnr,  ii.  75. 
Rehoboth  bought  of  the  Indians,  ii.  27^;  besieg- 
ed in  Philip^s  war,  92 ;  burnt,  78. 
Richard,  erroneously  said  to  have  killed 

King  Philip,  iii.  4o,  n. 
Ridge,  Maj.  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv.  61. 
River  Indians,  where  found,  iii.  97  3  v.  14. 
Roanoke,  settlement  of,  iv.  4. 
Robertson,  Dr.  his  manner  of  peopHnr  Amer- 
ica, i.  6 ;  all  men  have  one  origin,  10. 

Robinson^ ,  life  saved  by  Logan,  v.  42 ; 

his  family  muroered,  48. 
Robinson,  John,  reproves  the  Pilgrims,  ii.  38. 
Robin's  speech  of  Logan,  v.  47. 
RoBiii,  a  Creek  war  captain,  iv.  29. 
JEloBiic,  a  Tarratine,  sells  Negusset,  iii.  100. 
Robin,  of  Agawam,  prevents  the  Tarratines 

from  destroying  the  place,  ii.  46. 
Robin.— See  Cassassinamon. 
Robinhood. — See  Rameoin. 
RoDONNOHAKqus,  ti  Tarratine,  iii.  113. 
Rogers,  Maj.  destroys  the  St.  Francis  Indians, 

in.  134. 
RoGOMOK.— See  Ramegin. 
Rolfe,  John,  marries  Pocahontas,  iv.  18. 
Ronnessoke,  a  Niantik,  ii.  79. 
Ross,  Adjutant,  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv.  61. 
Round-head,  a  Wyandot  chief,  v.  129; 
takes  Gen.  Winchester  prisoner,  ib. ;  at  the 
cdpture  of  Detroit ;  letter  of,  130. 
Rowlandson,  Mrs.  her  captivity;  interview 
with  king  Ph  I  LIP  J  iii.  45;  captured  at  Lan- 
caster, 83;  released,  90. 
RowLES,  a  noted  Tarratine,  iii.  138. 

RUMNETMARSH,  GeORGE.  —  See   WlNNE- 

PURXITT.— See,  also,  iii.  92. 

S. 

Sab  ATI  8  captured  at  St.  Francis,  iiL  136; 
another  at  Kennebeck,  136. 

Sabine,  William,  a  juror,  iii.  12. 

Saco  burnt,  and  people  killed  there,  iii.  102. 

Sacs  early  visited  by  Jesuits;  incorporated 
with  the  Foxes,  v.  142 ;  war  with  the  Me- 
Dominies,  144 ^  partial  sale  of  their  country, 
144}  dmcriptMui  of  their  village,  and  eElani 


of  their  coontry,  145 :  private  insalta,  tif. ; 

proclamation  of  Gov.  Reynolds  against,146^ 

driven  out  of  their  country  by  tne  wbil«S| 

147 ;  war  ensues,  149 — 158. 
Sagadahock,  colony  of,  ii.  7. 
Sagamore  John,  a  noted  Nippuk,  iii.  79 j 

permitted  to  execute  Matoonas,  ih. 
Sagamore  Sam.— See  Shoshanim. 
Sagamore,  title  of,  ii.  40 ;  iii.  93. 
Saooyewatha. — See  Red-jaceet. 
Sakaweston,  a  N.  Eng.  Indian,  taken  !• 

Eng.  byCapt.  Harlow  ;  goes  with  the  Eng- 
lish into  the  Bohemian  war,  ii.  8. 
Salmon  Falls  destroyed,  iii.  116, 117. 
Saltonstall,  Sir  R.  fined,  ii.  47. 
Sam-Hide,  a  N.  England  Indian,  i.  21. 
Samkama,  Philip's  counsellor,  iii.  19. 
Samoset  visits  tne  Pilgrims  ;  his  accoont  of 

himself  and  country ;  nis  dress  described,  u. 

12;  informs  them  of  Massasoit,  13;  accoB- 

panies  him  to  visit  them,  22. 
Sampson,  a  barbarous  Tarratine,  iii.  120. 
Sampson,  attome;|r  to  Philip,  iii.  14. 
Samuel,  Capt.  iii.  124;  a  speech,  125. 

SANAMAHONGA.-SeeSTONE-EATER(v.l42.) 

Sanford,  Maj.  goes  to  attack  Philip,  ih.  ^. 
Sanford,  John,  Weetarooo  complams  of,uL4. 
Sannap,  office  of  the,  ii.  58,  n. 
Sassauopeomen.— See  Opitchepah. 

Sassenow  of  Sagadahok,  ii.  7. 

Sassacus,  chief  of  the  Pequota,  ii.  62,  n,  /ma- 
lignant and  furious,  73 ;  rumor  of  a  marriage 
of  his  brother  and  Ninigret's  sister,  disturbs 
the  English.  i6. ;  a  terror  to  his  neighbors, 
101 ;  English  m^e  war  uoon  him  j  cfesiroya 
his  fort  and  escapes,  }m  \  deeds  lands  to 
Wintbrop,  108 ;  killed  by  the  Mobawks,109. 

Sassamon^  JoliN,sent  on  a  mission  to  Peqaot, 
ii.  108 ;  secretary  t^  Philip ;  preacher  at 
Namaske^i  settled  Acre  by  T^pai^uin,  iii. 
9 ;  in  the  Pequot  war,  10;  Woosassamait, 
t^.;  found  dead  in  a  pond,  M ;  interpreter 
to  Philip,  14 ;  witnesses  Philip's  treaty  at 
Plimouth,  17. 

Sassamon,  Roland,  interpret^  to  Alexan- 
der, iii.  7 ;  brother  to  John,  14.  [10. , 

Sassemore,  Betty,  dau.  of  J.  Sassamon,  iii. 

Sausehan,  a  principal  Sogkonate,  iii.  66. 

Savage.  Maj.  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  89. 

Scalps  first  taken  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  26 ;  re- 
ward offered  for  bv  tlie  Eng.  127 ;  iv.  S3. 

Scarborough  taken  hy  Mugg,  iii.  110. 

Schenectady,  destruction  of,  i.  31. 

Schuyler,  Maj.  goes  against  the  French  with  • 
company  of  whites  and  Indians,  v.  7 ;  wilk 
the  nve  Iroquois  sachems,  in  Eng! ana.  15. 

ScRANT,  Old,  wonderful  escape  of,  i.  23. 

Scuttup  sells  Narraganset,  ii.  81 ;  iii.  64. 

Sealy,  Lieut,  in  the  Pequot  war^  ii.  91. 

Seal  of  King  Philip  described,  iii.  43. 

Seminoles,  tSeir  name  and  origin,  iv.  25 ;  warn 
with,  63—66  5  70—96 ;  removal  by  U.  S.  65. 

Senauki  in  Eng.  with  Gen.Oglelhorpe,  iv.3a 

Senecas,  fourth  nation  of  the  Iroquois,  v.  4. 

Seneca  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.  6. 

SEi^UASSoN,  chief  under  Miantunnomoh,  Ii. 
64 ;  one  of  his  men  wounds  Uncas,  88. 

SEq,uiN,  supposed  author  of  a  cruel  massacre 
at  Wethersfield,  ii.  78,  n. 

SESTARETsi.-^ee  Adario. 

Sewan,  bags  of  wampum,  ii.  79.  ^ 

Shallisi.oske,  a  hostage  murdered,  it.  35 

Shattookquis  tells  Brookfield,  iii.  82,  «. 

Shmeanese,  facts  in  the  history  of,  v.  4. 

Shaw,  Jonathan,  a  juror Jji.  12. 

Sbed,  Blr.  tutor  to  Gen.  WGilfivray.  if.  45. 
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Srxxpscott,  John,  a  Tarretine,  iii.  121. 

SBKLOKTA,aCreek.8on  of  CHiNABT,iv.  65. 

Shrimpton,  Samuel,  braaier,  ii.  71. 

Shikkllim  us,  father  of  Loo  ait.  v.  17 }  vtsiu 
Philadelphia,  i6. ;  aCa^niga ',  nis  deaib.  18. 

Sbihois,  uoled  Delaware  chief,  visiled  by 
Washington,  v.  35  3  disappoints  him,  96  j 
bounty  offered  for  his  head,  37;  irreatest 
warrior  of  his  time,  38;  his  friendship  to 
Frederick  Post,  39. 

Sbolar.  sachem  of  Nashua,  ii.95j  succeed- 
ed by  Mathew,  iii.  85. 

Shoshanim ,  a  Niprouk  (Saeamore-sam,)  ii. 
95 ;  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  whites, 
and  haneed,  iii.  83 ;  at  the  sacking-  of  Lan- 
caster ;  UsKATUHQUif,85;  his  letter  about 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  90;  other  letters 
from,  83-^. 

Si  LOU  E  saves  the  life  of  Col.  Bird,  iv.38. 

SiMMo,  Capt.  chief  speaker  at  the  treaty  of 
1703,  at  Casco,  iii.  124,  125.  [73. 

Simon ,  JoHir,  anecdote  of,  i.  21 ;  preacher,  iii. 

SivquisTER,  a  Creek  prophet,  iv.  68 ;  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Tohopeka,  60. 

SiRToucHi  goes  to  Eng.  with  Gen.  O.  iv.  30. 

Sitz,  Peter,  taken  prisoner  by  Brant,  v.  86. 

Six  Nations.~~See  Iroquois, 

SKE5ANDO,  a  venerable  Chieida;  anecdote 
of;  dies,  v.  29. 

Sket  WARR0E8  carried  to  England  by  Wey- 
mouth, ii.  6 ;  returns  with  Pnn,  ih. 

SxiJAOUSTA,  head  warrior  of  Passetcbie^  iv. 
27 ;  visits'  England ;  speech  to  the  kmg, 
28;  bis  death,  29. 

SxiKo,  sachem  of  Virginia,  iv.  4. 

Slaves,  Indian,  ii.  8, 1(77 }  iii.  40, 104. 

Smalley,  William,  narrative  of,  v.  64. 

Small-pox  destroys  many  Indians,  ii.  47. 

Smith,  James,  buys  Negusset,  iii.  100. 

Smith,  Capt.  John,  surveys  the  coast  of  N. 
Eng.;  so  names  it  from  Nova  Albion,  ii.  19 ; 
brought  to  our  notice  by  Ralegh,  ii.  49;  his 
list  0?  Indian  names  of  places  in  N.  Eng.  iii. 
93,  n. ;  goes  to  Virginia ;  severe  with  the  In- 
dians, iv.  8 ;  they  take  him  prisoner ;  their 
Eroceedings  with  him ;  deliver  him  to  Pow- 
atan,  ih. ;  practise  conjurations  upon  him : 
show  him  about  the  country,  9 ;  condemned 
to  be  executed ;  Pocahontas  interferes, 
and  bis  life  is  spared  ;  Powhatan  appoints 
bim  his  armorer,  10 ;  liberated ;  anecdote, 
ib, ;  elected  |[overnor  of  Virginia ;  Newport 
operates  agamst  him  ;  Powhatan  strives  to 
have  bim  killed  ;  visits  Powhatan,  who  lays 
a  olot  to  kill  him  ;  Pocahontas  informs  him 
or  it,  and  it  is  fruntrated,  14;  badly  bunied 
by  an  explosi<in  of  |)owder ;  returns  to  Eng- 
land for  medical  aid ;  dies  in  London,  t^. 

Smith,  S.  S.  on  the  human  species,  i.  10, 12. 

Smith,  Richard,  buys  lands  of  Ma^sasoit.ii.  28 ; 
of  Narraganset,  53.75, 76,  81, 82  ;  ii.d6,  47. 

Smith.  Wilham,  of  Rehoboth,  iii,  83. 

Smith,  Zachary,  killed  by  Indians,  iii.  79. 

Smyth,  FranciM,  messenger  to  Pes<<acus,  ii.  90. 

Snelling,<?ol.  speech  of  Red-jacket  to,  v.  100; 
takes  prisoner  a  chief  at  Tip|>ecanoe  battle, 
124;  in  the  battle  of  Magaugo,  125. 

SocHoso,  a  great  Pequoi  chief,  ii.  57.       P'4. 

SocoNOffoco,  a  Narraganset,  ii.  56,92,95;  iii. 

SoMPOiNTfKEN,  a  Wampaiioag,  iii.  15. 

SoNCONEWMRW,  a  WampanoBg,  iii.  16. 

SoNORKEHooD,  a  Tarratiiie,  iii.  100. 

SooNONGGiSR,  a  Seiieca,  executes  a  woman 
for  witchcraft,  v.  103 ;  tried  for  murder  by 
tile  whites,  but  cleared,  ib. 

SopA^uiT*— See  Alexander. 
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SosoM ah. — See  Sassahoh. 

Soto,  Ferdinand  de,  attempts  the  conquest  of 
Florida ;  dies  in  the  country,  iv.  26. 

Southack,  Capt.  relieves  Casco.  iii.  110. 

South  worth.  Constant,  iii.  15, 21,  68. 

Southworth,  N.,  Church's  lieutenant,  iii.  71. 

Spaniards  murder  a  French  colony,  iv.  26. 

Speeches ;  of  Massasoit,  ii.  24;  ol  Cauonicus, 
56;  of  Miantuuuomoh,  62;  of  Miautuiino- 
moh  to  Waiandance.  63;  Uncas  to  Mian- 
tunnomoh.  66  ;  of  Nini|p'ct  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Boston,  72 ;  ot  Mexham,  7o  ;  of 
Pessacus;  Ninigret,  76;  of  Pessacus,  84; 
of  Philip,  iii.  23, 45 ;  of  Passaconaway,  94 ; 
of  Wannalancet,  98 ;  of  AssiminasquH.  105 ; 
Madokawando,  ib.  107 :  of  Kaukainagus, 
113;  of  Capt.  Simmo,  125;  of  Capt.  Sam- 
uel, ib.;  of  John  Neptune,  137;  ot  Powha- 
tan, iv.  12—14;  of  lomocomo  on  the  num- 
bers of  the  English,  15 ;  of  Pocahontas  to 
Capt.  Smith  in  England,  18;  ofOpekauka- 
no,  22 ;  of  Skijagusta  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, 28 ;  of  Oueekachumpa  to  Gen.  Ogle- 
thorpe, 30;  Toinocbichi  to  him,  ib. ;  the 
same  to  the  king  of  Eng.  ib. ;  of  Attakulla- 
kulla,  34 ;  of  Moncachtape,  40 ;  of  Mad- 
dog  to  Mr.  Ellicott,  48  j  of  Weatherford  to 
Gen.  Jackson, 50 ',  of  Mushalatubee  to  Gen. 
Lafayette,  62 ;  Pashamata  to  him,  t^.;  of 
GrangulacopaJc,  68  ;  of  Big-warrior,  69 ;  of 
Oseola,  72;  of  Grangula,  v.  6 ;  of  Adario, 
9  ;  of  the  Five  Sachems  to  Queen  Atone. 
14;  ofCanassalego,  19;  of  Glikhikan ;  of 
Half-king.  22;  Netawat wees  ;  of  Tadeus- 
kund.  26 ;  of  Ked-jacket  to  a  missionary, 
98;  on  witcbcraA:  to  Lafayette,  104;  to 
gov.  Penn.  105;  of  Farmer's- brother,  108 : 
of  Complant  to  Gen.  Washington,  113;  of 
Tecumseh,  121  :  of  Black-thunder,136 ;  of 
Ongpatonga,  lo7 ;  of  Petalesharoo,  138 ; 
of  Metea,  l;^;  of  Keewagoushkum,  140; 
of  Black-hawk,  144;  of  LitUe-black.  149; 
of  Neapone,  159 ;  ofOne-eyed-Decorie,  t^.; 
of  Black-nawk  on  his  surrender,  161 ;  his 
speech  to  Pres.  Jackson,  164;  of  Waboki- 
eshiek,  167. 

SPEEjf,  Abram,  a  Nipmuk.iii.  81. 

Spesn,  James,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  88;  narrow 
escape  from  Mohawks,  98,  n. 

Spfeic,  John,  teacher  at  Natik ;  dies  a  dhmk- 
ard,  ii.  116;  Thomas,  of  Natik,  ib, 

Spilman,  Henry,  his  life  saved,  iv.  17. 

Spoon  A  NT,  Joseph.— See  Watapacosor. 

Springfield,  attack  upon,  iii.  32. 

Spring,  Dr.  S.  chaplain  with  Arnold,  iii.  136. 

SquABSKN,  a  Wampanoag.  iii.  4. 

SquAMAUO,  counsellor  to  Wampatuk,  ii.  44. 

SquAM ATT,  son  of  Awasbouks,  iii.  67. 

SqUANDO,  sagamore  of  Saco;  account  of  his 
singular  vision,  iii.  102;  insult  to  his  wife  a 
cause  of  the  eastern  war,  t^. ;  burns  Saco, 
103 ;  restores  a  captive,  104 ;  a  powow,  ib. 

SqUANTO,  a  Wampanoag,  carried  to  Eng- 
land, ii.  2  ;  errors  of  authors  concerning,  7; 
resided  in  London  ;  interpreter  for  the  pil- 
grims, 14;  bis  death,  15;  the  only  Indian 
who  escaped  the  greatplague,  16 ;  saves  the 
life  of  Capt.  Deriner,20 ;  accompanies  Mas- 
sasoit to  Plimoulh,  23 ;  his  manner  of  catch- 
ing eels  for  the  English,  tA.;  taken  prisoner 
by  Caunbilant,  29 ;  liberated,  ib. ;  uses  de- 
ception, 38 ;  pilots  the  English  to  Massa- 
chusetts, 40 ;  Sqnantttm  so  named  from,  42. 

Si^UAW-SACHKM,  of  Massachusetts,  ii.  40; 
widow  of  Nanepashemct ;  marries  Web- 
cowit,  41 ;  treats  with  the  English.  42. 
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Squaw-sachkm.— See  Macvui  aad  Wez- 

TAMOO. 

SquiDRATSET  iDordeTS  W.  Bagnal,  ii.  48. 

SiandUh,  Alexander,  iii.  71. 

Staridish,  Capt.  Miles,  difficulties  with  the  In- 
dia/is, ii.  lb,  23;  aids  Massasoit  a^instCa- 
noDictu,  27;  sent  ag^ajost  Caunbitaul,  29; 
discovers  a  plot  to  cut  off  the  English  among 
the  Indians,  JQ, ;  sent  against  them,  35 ;  kills 
the  chief,  Peksuot,  ib. 

Stafford,  Capt.  massacres  Indians,  iv.  5. 

Siauion,  Tliomas,  ii.  71, 75,  85,  89, 98;  John, 
iii.  49  ;  Robert,  ih. 

St.  Clair,  Gen.,  bis  account  of  the  disaster  of 
bis  anny,  v.  74 ;  biograpliical  notice  of,  76, 
n. ;  commissioner  at  rort  Harmer,  111. 

Bteuart,  Capt.  a  prisoner,  iv.  37,  38. 

Stevenson,  Mai.  defeated,  v.  142. 

St.  Francis,  tribe  of,  destroyed,  iii.  134. 

St.  Gregory,  opinion  of,  respecting  a  country 
west  of  Europe,  i.  6,  and  n. 

Stillman,  Maj.  defeated,  v.  149. 

St.  Leger  invests  Fort  Stanwix,  ▼.  83. 

Stockwell's  captivity,  iii.  98,  n. 

Stone,  Capt.  killed  By  Pequots,  ii.  102, 103. 

Stonk-eater  (Sanamahonga),  v.  124, 14S. 

Stone-wall-johh,  iii.  77 ;  killed,  78. 

Stoughtou,  Capt.  in  the  Fetqaot  war,  ii.  107. 

Street,  Gen.,  B.  Hawk  delivered  to,  v.  160. 

Strickland's  Plain,  battle  of,  ii.  69. 

Strong,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 

Stuart,  Isaac,  account  of  Welsh  Indians,  i.  36. 

Stukely,  Sir  Lewis,  receives  the  son  of  Poca- 
hontas to  educate  him,  iv.  18, 19  ;  betrays 
Sir  W.  Ralegh,  20 ;  dies  in  wretcbeomess,  tb. 

Sturgeon  Creek,  attack  upon,  iii.  111. 

Sturgis,  Edward,  a  juror,  iii.  12. 

St  vie,  of  keeping  the  vear,  ii.  21,  n. ;  difference 
Detween  O/aand  S'etc^  tii.  117,  n.;  118,  n. 

Sunrloaf'hill,  battle  of,  iii.  31 ,  32. 

SuHivan,  Gen.  Indian  expedition,  v.  91. 

SuNK-squAW. — See  QuaiaPkr. 

Surseto,  a  Mohegan,  ii.  85. 

SusquAHEH. — See  Pessacus. 

Susup,  a  Penobscot,  tried  for  murder,  iii.  136. 

Swamp-6ght  at  Pocasset,  iii.  27;  in  Narra- 
ranset,  34;  near  Taunton  River,  40;  near 
Warwick,  65.  [ca.  i.  16. 

Swintoii,  Dr.  John^  on  the  peopling  of  Ameri- 

Syll,  Capt.  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  89. 

sVmor.  a  noted  Tarratine,  a  Christian  Indian; ' 
attacKs  Newbury,  iii.l  11 ;  attacks  Sturgeon 
Creek,  ib.;  his  ((epredations  at  Casco,  1 12. 

T. 

Tadeubkund,  a  noted  Delaware   chief,  v. 

28 ;  events  of  his  life,  28,29 ;  his  death,  ib. 
Tahatoh er,  son  murdered,  li.  117.  [ii.  117. 
Tahatawaw. — See  Nattahatta warts, 
Talcot,  Maj.  cuts  off  Quaiapen,  iii.  65. 
Talladega,  battle  of,  iv.  57. 
Talmon,  Peter,  complains  of  Philip,  iii.  16. 
Tammart,  an  ancient  Delaware,  v.  16;  a 

society  named  for :  legends  concerning,  17. 
Tame-kiro,  a  Creek,  iv.  46,  47. 
Tamoueesam ,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  65. 
Tartamous.-— See  Old-jethro. 
TAHToquiESOR,  a  Mohegan  capt.  seizes  Ml- 

antunnomoh,  ii.*64,  n ;  his  life  attempted,  69. 
Taivtum^  a  New  £ng.  Indian,  assists  CfapU 

Smith  in  his  survey  of  the  coast,  ii.  8,  n. 
Taquarsicke,  a  Waropanoag,  iii.  14. 
Tarhb,  or  the  Crare,  a  Huron  chief,  v.  131. 
Tarraiinet,  dreaded  by  the  Indiana  of  Mas*. 

M.  17,40, 42, 46 ;  coontor  of,  iii.  93. 


Taruhkir,  chief  of  tlw  Audrmeoggimt  m* 
105 ;  speech  in  the  Taconnet  council,  d. 

Tashtassl'ck,  ancient  chief  of  ihe  Nanv 
gansets ;  father  of  Canonicus,  ii.  53. 

Tassaqcarawitt,  a  Narraganset,  ii.  90w 

Tassucke,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  101. 

Tata  HUMOR  sells  lauds  in  Swanzey,  iM. -1 ; 
lands  near  Fokanoket,  15;  Aiiinkamo- 
make,  ib.  n. 

TATCHiquACHi,  a  Creek  chief,  iv.  29. 

Tato »oR,  a  noted  Wampanoag  capL  noder 
Philip,  iii.60 ;  surprises  Clark'&  garrison,  61 ; 
surrenders  to  the  whites,  who  behead  lum, 
62  ;  further  notice  of,  85. 

Tattacommet,  iii.  65,  67;  TokkamonaiyTS. 

Tavoser,  one  of  Philip's  council,  iii.  19. 

Taweraket,  a  noted  Iroquois  chief,  i.  31. 

Taylor,  Capt.  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv.  61. 

Taylor,  Rebecca,  a  captive,  iii.  190. 

Teaslaecee,  son  of  Complanter.  v.  190. 

Tecumseh,  chief  of  the  Shawanees,  endeav- 
ors to  raise  the  Creeks  against  the  whites, 
iv.  55 ;  early  exploit  of,  v.  120;  speech  to 
Gov.  Harrison,  121 ;  difficulties  with,  &6.  ; 

?revents  barbarities  among  his  warriors, 
24;  defeats   the  Americans  under  Van- 
horn,  125;  various  traits  of  character,  126) 

incidents  and  anecdotes,  127;  6gbt&  the  Am. 

at  the  river  Thames,  and  is  killed,  124. 
T£EYE£REHOGARuw,oBe  of  the  five  Iroquois 

who  visited  England  in  1710,  v.  14. 
Telfair,  Gov.  and  M'Gillivray,  iv.  46. 
Temperance,  Indian  advocate  of,  iv.  68. 
Tensau  settlement  destroyed,  iv.  55. 
Tetorihhokerawkh  (John  Norton)  visits 

Eng.,v.  131 ;  at  the  capture  of  Niagara,  13S. 
Thacber,  Anthony,  ii.  2z. 
There.— See  Fere. 
Theopompus  refers  to  America,  i.  3. 
Thomas,  Johr,  dies,  a^ed  110^  ii.  49. 
Thomas,  of  Nemasket,  iii.  10. 
Thomas,  of  Nashoba,  ii.  118. 
Thomas,  a  Tarratine  of  Negusset,  iii.  100. 
Thompson,  Gen.  killed  in  Florida,  iv.  81. 
Thorowgood,  T.  on  origin  of  the  Indians,  i.  8L 
Tift.  JoMiua,  executed  as  a  traitor,  iii.  35,  n. 
Tiloen,  Joseph,  ii.  45. 
Tilton,  Lieut,  attacked,  iii.  126. 
Timpoochie-rarruxl. — See  Babraro. 
Tippecanoe,  battle  of  v.  124. 
Tippin,  Lieut,  kills  Mugg,  iii.  110. 
TisPEquiw.— ^ee  Watuspeciuir. 
TisquARTUM. — See  Squarto. 
TiTURA  accused  as  a  witch,  ii.  118, 119. 
Tosacco-xater,  a  Miisccigee,  iv.  44.^ 
Tobacco,  act  against  disorderly  driukit^^  ii. 

22,  n. ;  first  carried  to  England,  49,  n. ;  Up- 

powok,  iv.  6. 
TosiAS.— See  Pogoapahosso  (iii.  10,58). 
Tort. — See  Nauuvocomwit. 
Tockamok,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  14. 
Tohatoorer — See  Nattahattawarts. 
Tohopeka,  battle  of.  iv.  51,  60. 
ToKAMAHAMON,  a  Wampanoag,  ii.  14;  faith* 

ful  to  Eng.,  25—29;  aids  Slandish  agaiasl 

Caunbilant,  t^. 
ToKAMORA. — See  Tattacommet  (iii.  20). 
Tori  NOSH,  aChriiitian  Indian,  ii.  118. 
ToLORT,  Awashunks's  husband,  iii.  (}5,()7. 
Tom-jemmy. — See  Soororgiss. 
ToM-THE-iRFANT,  a  Seueca  chief,  v.  lOSw 
Tom,  Tainson's  brother's  con,  iii.  61 ;  pear* 

haps  Penacba.son,  85. 
Tom,  Capt.— See  Wattassacomporoh. 
Tom.  Capt.  a  noted  Tarratine,  auacka 

kills  people  at  Hamnio««.  iii,  123 
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ToMOCBiCHi,  Mehen  oTTainaermr,  hr.  t9  j 
nterrievr  with  Geo.  Oglelboipe;  ffoet  with 
him  to  Eng.,  30  ^  his  speech  to  the  siog,  16.; 
rdturns  to  Carohna ;  (ucs  j  moDumeiitto  his 
memory,  31. 

Tdmocomo,  coansellor  to  Powhataa ;  sent  to 
Ed^.  as  a  spy,  iv.  14  *,  his  singular  enome- 
ration  of  the  English,  16;  marries  Poca- 
hontas's sister,  t^. 

TooNAKowi  goos  to  i^glaod,  iv.  29;  fights 
the  Spaniards,  30. 

ToquKLMUT,  a  Tarratine  sachem,  iii.  122. 

ToTOPOTOMoi  noticed  in  Hudibras,  iii.  33 ;  of 
Pamunkev;  successor  of  Nikotowance; 
killed  in  ine  Rechabecrian  war,  iv.  23w 

ToTosoR. — See  Tatosow. 

Tour,  Lord  de  la,  iii.  123. 

Townsend  treats  with  Indians,  iii.  121. 

Traditions  not  to  be  relied  upon^ii.  65,92;  ivJ25. 

Treaty  Maj.  relieves  Mosel^,  iii.  32. 

Treaties  with  Massasoit,  ii.  29 ;  another,  24 ; 
with  nine  sachems,  30 ;  the  Massachusetu. 
41 ;  the  Nipmuks,  42;  Miantunnomoh  ana 
Uucas,  60 ;  Narreu^nsets,  70 ;  another,  94 ; 
Pequots,  102 ;  Philip,  iii.  17 ;  Narragansets, 
27 ;  Tarratines  in  canoes,  106  ;  Pemma- 
quid,  109  ;  seven  chie6  in  England,  iv.  28 ; 
Paine's  Landing,  71 ;  Fort  Greenville,  v. 
81 ;  Fort  Harmer,  HI ;  Black  Hawk,  147. 

Troup,  Gov.  of  Georgia,  iv.  fi3, 54. 

Tnieman,  Maj.  and  others,  murdered,  v.  63. 

Tktckabatchgts,  iv.  48;  Tuckabatche,  61. 

TucKPoo.— <See  Watukpoo. 

TuKAPEWiLLiK,  a  pieaclier,  ii.  50 ;  iii.  88. 

TuMMADOKTOir,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  100. 

Turner.  Capt.  ii.  52, 71 ;  killed,  ui.  75. 

Turner's  FaHs,  great  ^ht  there,  iii.  74;  im- 
properly so  called,  7^  n. 

Turner,  Humphrey,  ii.  45. 

T\txraror(u  join  the  Iroquois,  v.  4. 

TusouooKN,  Ki.  58,  n.    See  Tispaqdiit 

TusKiHAjo,  a  Seminole  chief,  iv.  65. 

TwEiiTY-CAiiOES,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110 

TtcigtUiriet  at  war  with  Iroquois,  v.  6. 

Two-oi;ics,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 

TvASHq,  one  of  Philip's  captains,  iii.  63. 

U. 

CJmnatbum,  iii,  16.— See  Woonashum. 

Umpame,  Indian  name  of  Plimouth,  iii.  67. 

UifPTAKisoKB,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  16. 

UivcAS,  favored  by  the  Eujg^.  ii.  62 ;  war  with 
Sequasson,  ii.64 ;  war  with  Miantunnomoh. 
66 ;  besieged  in  his  fort,  69 ;  attempt  to  kill 
him,  73;  complains  of  witchcraft,  74 ;  his 
depredations  upon  Ninigret,  77, 78;  the  En^. 
blind  to  his  faults.  80 ;  murders  eight  of  his 
neighbor  Inds. ;  his  character,  85 ;  outlived 
his  enemies,  ib. ;  his  arts  in  the  Pequot  war, 
87 ;  his  various  names,  61  ;  renders  the  Eng. 
great  service,  87 ;  wounded,  88 ;  plot  against 
MiBnlunnomob,  ib.;  his  treatment  of  him, 
90 ;  war  with  Pessacus  ;  relieved  by  ihe 
Eng.  ih. ;  attacks  a  Narraganset  sachem,  9il^ 
trial,  96 :  found  guilty  of  a  "  dtuUishfah*' 
hood,"  ib. ;  forcibly  takes  another's  wife,  96 ; 
a  like  complaint  against  him,  97;  makes  war 
upon  Ousameauin,  98 ;  Eng.  march  against 
him,  100 ;  in  the  Pequot  war,  105 ;  screens 
fugitives,  107 ;  a  Christian,  iii.  12 ;  aids  the 
Eajg.  in  Philip's  war,  28 ;  protests  against 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  his 
miion,  ti.  1 13. 

UneaUMauittttf  since  Milton,  ti.  52. 

UnderiuU,  Capt.  John,  ii.  68, 105, 106. 


UaxoMPom,  weto  to  Pliiltp»  B.  28 ;  his  ehief 
counsellor,  iL  14,  m.  ;  claims  lands  in  Swan- 
xey,  16 ;  signs  a  treaty  at  Plimouth,  17  '» 
called  Wooukaponehunt,  19 ;  Wohkomp» 
henitl,  20;  killed  at  Taunton  River,  39. 

Uppahippa^ukm,  a  Nipmnk,  iii.  84* 

Uppowoc  (tobacco),  iv.  6. 

UsKUTUHGDii. — See  Shoshahim. 

Uttamatomakin.— iSee  Tomokoiio. 

Uttsoo  wftKST,a  Wampanoag  warrior,  iii.6L 

V. 

Vanhom,  Maj.  defeat  of,  v.  125. 
Vandreuil,  Gov.  attacks  N.  E.  iii.  140. 
Venegas  on  peopling  America,  i.  7. 
Vercheres  killed  at  Haverhill,  iii.  140. 
Verazzini,  his  voyage  and  death,  ii.  4^ 
Vines,  Richard,  early  in  N.  England,  ii.  17. 
Virginia,  settlement  of,  iv.  14    24. 
Vizon,  Kobert,  jr.  a  juror,  iii.  IS. 
Vncas. — See  uhcas. 
Volney,  C.  F.  on  the  Indians,  v.  77, 78. 
Voltaire  on  the  Indians,  i.  5, 12 ;  v.  21. 
VssAMXom. — See  Massasoit. 

W. 

Waban,  ii.49, 53, 112,fi.;  114-1 16;  iii.ll,  81. 
Wabii^aj  River  Indians,  iii.  97 ;  v.  14,  n.  IT. 
Wabokieshikx,  a  Winnebago,  v.  145-^163. 
Wagusokk  (Philip),  iii.  4^16,  84. 
Wadsworth,  Capt.  defeat  and  death,  iii.  38. 
Wadsworth,  John,  of  Plimouth,  iiu  12. 
Wahoomacdt  visiu  Boston,  ii.  49, 108. 
Wahowah,  iii.  114. 129. 
Waiavdakse,  ii.  63,  74 ;  acts  of,  ib, 
Waiie.  Serg.  Richard,  ii.  75,  84. 
Wakeiy,  Mr.  his  family  murdered,  iii.  108. 
Walcut,  the  ruler,  iii.  11. 
Waldron,  Maj.  ii.  58.  n. ;  iii.  97 ;  killed,  115. 
Walkxr,  Mai.  a  Cnerokee  chief,  iv.  61. 
Walking-Purchase,  v.  S3. 
Walk-in-thb-water,  v.  126, 130, 131. 
Walton,  Col.  expedition  of,  iii.  120. 
Walumbe.— See  Worombo. 
Wamberqcasiee.  a  Peouot,  ii.  109. 
Wamesit,  Indians  borni  tnere,  ii.  117. 
WampanoagSf  dominions  of,  ii.  18. 
Wampapaqoan  exeemed,  iii.  12. 
Wampatuck,  Josias,  sells  Boston,  iL45$ 

sachem  of  Namaasakeeset,  iii.  17. 
Wampatuck,  sob  of  Josias.  sells  BraialraB, 

ii.  44 ;  some  of  his  people  kiJl«d  by  U«c«f, 

80 ;  his  Mohawk  war,  45. 
Wampkt,  G.  ii.  45 ;  ''  a  am  IndiaD,"  iii.  1% 
WAMPUM,its  value,  ii. 71  j  now  made^''«fti» 

nor  Devil  can  counterfeit,'*  iii.  45;  m^pKi&m 

a  nmtcle,  55,  n. ;  value  of.  66. 
Wamsotta. — See  Alkiasdxr. 
WABADUooBBQEirT,  a  Tanmtine,  iii.  124^ 
WAirAMATANAMET,  of  Aqoidnek,  ii.  6(K 
Wanicalajicbt,  sachem  of  Merrimak,ii.ll79 

madeprisoner,  iii.  95 ;  friend  of  the  whileB, 

ib. ;  Gov.  letter  to,  96 ;  restores  e«p(ivet| 

97;  Moselv*s  depiedations  ouy  97 ;  impri»i 

oned  for  debt,  98 ;  of  Penoakook,  114. 
Wanno,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  10,  12,  t5,6(h 
Wanuho,  a  Mohegan  sachem,  ii.  85,  n. 
Wahuhgoicxt,  a  noted  Tarratine,  iii.  IIOL 
Wapansbth,  a  Potiowattomie,  v.  153. 
War  first  proclaimed  in  N.Enf^.  ii.  35}  all  warn 

barbarous,  V.  94;  land  principal  cansaof,74b 
Warrumoukt,  a  Penobscot  chief,  iii.  194 
Washingidn,  Gen.  iv.  46;  embaas^  t» 

French^  v^  S&— 31;  aiiMiiireB  o(l 
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the  western  Indians,  7S;  snawer  to  Com- 

W planter,  115  ;  shows  him  kindneat,  118. 
ASHOSE. — See  Awashars. 

Wassambomkt,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  121. 

Wassapinewat,  broiher  of  Obtakiesi, ii. 35. 

Wasshemkt,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  101. 

Watapacoson,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  81. 

Watapatahuk,  a  Wampanoaf^,  iii.  14. 

Watom BAMET,  a  Tarraliue,  iii.  122. 

WaUion,  John,  Indian  agent,  iii.  81. 

Watsou,  Maj.  in  Oriskana  battle,  v.  85. 

Wattanumon,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  124,  125. 

WATTA9A  COM  POND  M  executed,  ii.  117. 

Watts,  Johit,  a  Creek  warrior,  iv.  46. 

Watukpoo,  counsellor  to  Philip,  iii.  15; 
taken  prisoner,  61. 

WATuspEquiJf ,  great  Wampanoag  captain, 
sachem  of  Assawomset,  iii.  9;  security  for 
Tobias,  12  ;  sells  lands  w-ith  Philip,  16  ;  oth- 
er sales,  68;  bums  part  of  Bridge  water  and 
Plimouth.  58 ;  surren.  to  Eng.,  executed,60. 

Waughwabhho,  a  Narraganset,  ii.  95. 

Wawaloam,  wife  of  Miantunnomoh,  ii.  61. 

Wawnahton,  a  Yankton  chief,  v.  135. 

Waymouth,  Capt.  vo3*age  of,  ii.  5,  6. 

Wayne,  Gen.  named  by  the  Inds.  v.  77;  his 
ex|)edition  a^inst,  W ;  defeats  the  south- 
ern Indians,  iv.  67. 

Weathkrford,  a  Creek  chief,  iv.  48  ;  mas- 
sacres the  garrison  at  Fort  fifimms ;  gives 
himself  up,  49 ;  speech  to  Geo.  Jackson,  50. 

Webcowit,  a  Nipmuk,  ii.  42. 

Wecopauhim,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  14. 

Weetamoo,  wife  of  Alexanoer,  a  "  potent 
princess,"  iii.  3 ;  complains  against  her  hos- 
t>and,  4 ;  joins  Philip,  5  j  wifeof  Quinnapin ; 
drowned,  5,  6  ;  ''a  proud  dame,"  56. 

Wehanownowit,  sachem  of  N.  H.  iii.  100. 

Weiser,  Conrad,  interpreter,  v.  18, 19. 

Welsh  Indians,  i.  36 ;  iii  110. 

Wells,  attack  upon,  iii.  107. 

Weicemovet,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  108. 

Wei? EW,  a  Narraganset,  iii.  27. 

Weowchim,  a  Narraganset,  iii.  27. 

Wepiteamok,  his  son,  and  30  others  killed, 
ii.  80 ;  Webatamuk,  84,  95. 102. 

Wequ  ASH,  a  Pequot,  ii.  67, 74,  95,  96. 105. 

Westbrook,  Col.  his  expedition,  iii.  127. 

Western  AnUquities,  i.  39-^48. 

West,  Francis,  complains  of  Philip,  iii.  17. 

Weston,  Capt.  Thomas,  ii.  15,  33. 

Wcihersfiela,  massacre  tliere,  ii.  78. 

Wewasowaivuet  |Philip),  iii.  16,48. 

Weymouth,  Edward,  iii.  111. 

Wheelbarrow,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 

Wheelock,  Dr  Eleazer,  ii.  119. 

Wheelwright,  Rev.  John,  iii.  100. 

Write-etes,  first  captJiin  among  the  Dela- 
wares,  v.  26 ;  aflairs  with  Pipe,  61 ;  Indian 
name,  60 ;  death  of,  27. 

White,  Gen.  destroys  the  Hallibees,  iv.  57. 

White  Hills,  description  of,  iii.  131,  n. 

White-lion,  a  Huron  chief,  v.  124. 

White-loo  If ,  a  Winnebago^  v.  142. 

Wliite,  Nathaniel,  a  captive,  iii.  121. 

White,  Peregrine,  the  firxt  bom  in  N.  E.  iii.Tl. 

White-thuhder,  an  Iroquois,  v.  36. 

Whitman,  Valleniine,  interpreter,  ii.  75. 

Wickabaog,  ambush  at,  iii.  29. 

Wickforrl.  depredations  at,  iii.  36. 

Wilcox,  Daniel,  interpreter,  iii.  69. 

Wif.DBOW,  Sam,  a  Narraganset,  iii.  77. 

WillarH,  Maj.  ii.  48  ;  sent  against  Uncas,99; 
relieves  Bronkfield,  iii.  29. 

Willet,  Capt.  Thomas,  iii.  6,  8, 15. 

Willet,  Col.  MuiDiu,  iv.  46  $  v.  85, 91. 


Willianuon,  Col.  his  expeditioo,  t.  23, 26. 

Williamson,  H.  on  ori^  of  Indians,  i.  7. 

WHliams,  John,  captivity  of,  iii.  141. 

WilKams,  Col.  E.  killed  at  L.  George,  v.  39. 

Williams,  Roger,  ii.  17;  kind  to  Indians,  27; 
his  account  of  the  Narragansets,  55 ;  not  al- 
lowed to  visit  Boston,  61  j  inier(»eter,  93w 

WiNcuMBONE,  wife  of  Mononotto,  ii.  110; 
saves  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  ib. 

Winchester,  Gen.  his  defeat^  v.  Ii9. 

WiHGEiiiM,  a  Delaware  chief,  v.  67, 68. 

Wi  If  GIN  A,  a  Virginia  chief,  iv.  4, 5. 

WirmebagoeSf  tribe  oj^  v.  141, 143. 

WiNNEMAK,opposes  Teeomseh,v.lSK;  foucht 
at  Tippecanoe,  133 ;  killed  by  Logan,  S. 

WiNNEPURKiTT,  son  of  Naoapashemet,  ii. 
41 ;  his  marriage,  47 ;  anecdote,  iii.  94. 

Winnipisiogee,  Nipisipique,  iii.  140. 

Winslow,  Edward;  ii.  19,  24,  25,  28,  31. 

Winslow,  Maj.  iii.  7.  15 ;  commands  in  tba 
Narraganset  fight,  o5  pounded,  71. 

Winslow,  Nathaniel,  of  Plimoalh,  iii.  12. 

Winihrop,  Gov.  ii.  27.  43,  62. 

Wis  POKE. —See  Woospasuck,  iii.  26. 

WissEMEMET  (Nitamemet),  iii.  121, 128. 

WiTTA Wash,  a  Narraganset,  ii.  70, 95. 

WiTTO  wamet,  a  Wampanoag  chief,  ii.  32 ; 
surprised  and  slain,  36. 

WoAXOMPAWHAN.^^ee  Uncompoir. 

WoBE<iuoB,  a  Narraganset,  iii.  27. 

Wohawa,  iii.  100.— See  Hopehood  (116)« 

Wolf-kino,  a  Creek  chief,  iv.  23. 

Wolf,  a  Mohegan,  v.  40 :  a  Shawaaee,  50. 

Worohaquaham,  son  or  Nanepashemet,  ii. 
40 ;  aids  Canonicas  iii  war,  « ;  his  wig- 
wam burnt,  47 ;  Sagamore  John,  ib. 

Woodcock,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  61. 

Woody,  R.  complains  of  Pessacus,  ii.  83. 

Woohashenah,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  61. 

Woonashum  (Nimrod),  iii.  15;  Monaaham, 
16  J  treatv  at  Plimouth,  17;  coonselk»r  to 
Philip,  19;  another  treaty,  20 ;  killed  in  the 
fight  at  Reboboth  Plain,  28. 

Woospasuck,  Philip's  counsellor,  iii.  19. 

WooTONEKANDSKK,  wife  of  .Philip,  iii.  10, 
13 ;  sister  to  the  wife  of  Qninnapin,  55 ;  Tap 
tamumaqoe,  15. 

WoquACAHOosE,  a  Narri^nset,  ii.  81. 

WoROMBo,  a  Tarratine,  in.  107 ;  resid 
113;  his  Ibrt  taken,  116 ;  treaty*,  122. 

WoTOKOM,  Philip's  counsellor,  iii.  19. 

WuTTACKquiAKOMiN^  a  Pequot,  ii.  102. 

Wtrjah.  a  Cherokee,  iv.  35. 

Wyffin^  Richard,  life  saved,  iv.  16. 

Wyommg,  destruction  of,  v.  87. 

Y. 

Yaharlakkk,  a  Creek  chief,  iv.  29. 
Yahtahtustahuc,  iv.  44. 
Yamacraw  settled,  iv.  29. 
Yankee,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  23. 
YatooSf  destruction  of,  iv.  25. 
York  destroyed  by  Iqdians,  iii.  106. 
YoTASH,  Yotrksh.— See  Otash. 

YoUROEST-OF-TRR-THnNDERS,  V.  143. 

YoONo-KiNo,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 
Yoongk>ve,  Dr.  captivity  of,  v.  83. 

Z. 

Zetshenrer,  David,  a  Moravian  misnonarfy 

seized  by  the  Hurons,  v.  23. 
Ziazendorf,  Count,  mission  to  the  Delawuw^ 

V.  18 ;  anecdote  of,  ib. 
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Abkn  quiD  mardered,  iu.  121 ;  another,  140. 
Abiaca  (Sam  Jorxs),  iv.  133, 147. 
Abraham  (Negro  chief ),  iv.  77.  93, 138, 140. 
AcTBON,  noted  exploit  ol  iii.  lo3^153. 
Adams,  Hon.  J.  Q.,  ii.  44^  iv.  54, 116. 
Adams,  Lieut.,  exploit  of,  iv.  141. 
AoAMcus  (Capt.  Tom),  exploit  of,  iii.  150. 
Alden,  Rev.  T.,  missionary,  v.  119. 
Alligator,  iv.  77,  134,  138, 147^  154. 
Alna,  wreck  of  the,  iv.  147. 
Anecdotes,  i.  18—29 ;  v.  100. 
Antiquities  of  America^  iv.  26 ;  v.  108. 
Apples,  "  belter  made  mto  cider,''  i.  26. 
Aqmdneif  sale  of,  to  the  whites,  ii.  60. 
Aratomaxaw,  anecdote  of,  i.  125. 
Arexus,  his  visit  to  Boston,  iii.  149. 
Armistead,  Gen.,  in  Florida,  iv.  54. 
Arthur,  Lieut.,  in  Florida,  iv.  153. 
Ashby,  CapU,  captures  Osceola,  iv.  142. 
AssACAMBUiT  vtsits  Portsmouth,  iii.  166. 


Bald  Eaolb,  murder  of,  v.  42. 
Bancroft,  Lieut.,  relieves  Exeter,  iii.  150. 
Beall,  Capt.,  iv.  147;  exploits,  148, 153. 
Beard,  Indians  not  without,  v.  92. 
Bellows,  Col.,  signal  exploit  of,  iii.  154. 
Bkrrt,  Maj.,  v.  110;  death  of,  176. 
Bio  Kettlb,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 
Bio  Warrior's  speech  to  Jackson,  iv.  69. 
Black  Dirt,  iv.  7&.  93, 128. 
Black  Hawk,  in  N.  York,  v.  169;  escapes 

a  biographer,  170 ;  visits  the  Senecas,  171 ; 

liberated,  172;  at  Boston,  178—180;  death 

of,  182. 
Bloodhounds  in  Florida,  iv.  149 ;  operations  of, 

150, 151 ;  three  killed,  152 ;  exploits  of,  154. 
Bloody  Brook,  battle  of,  iii.  32. 
Blob-Jacket,  at  Fort  Recovery,  v.  193. 
Blue  Licks,  batOe  of  the,  v.  188. 
BoMAZBBif  imprisoned,  iii.  148. 
Books,  Indians'  notions  of,  v.  180. 
Boone,  Col.  Daniel,  v.  185,  187—189. 
BouDiifOT,  E.,  executed,  iv.  120. 
Bououet,  Col.,  Ohio  expeditions,  v.  194,  &e. 
Bracket,  Anthony,  escape  of,  iii.  150. 
Bradstreet,  Col.,  expedition  of,  v.  196. 
Bright  Horb,  exploit  of,  v.  132. 
Brooke,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  143 
Bryant's  station,  sieve  of,  v.  186. 
Bushy  Run,  battle  of,  v.  195—196. 
BttUerfield,  Mr.,  killed  by  Peqnots,  ii.  105.       I 


C. 


Caesar,  i.  9;  never  fontfht  Indians,  iv.  137. 
Calhoun,  Hon.  John  CT,  iv.  105. 
Calico  Hills,  ambush  near,  iv.  151. 
Call,  Gov.  of  Florida,  iv.  135—139, 150. 
Carroll,  Gen.,  Cherokee  mission  of,  iv.  102. 
Center,  Adj.,  killed  at  Okechobe,  iv.  148. 
Chaikika  surprised  and  killed,  iv.  156. 
Chambers,  Lieut,  iv.  138. 
Chariotte  Harbor  attacked,  iv.  131. 
C/urottUf  expatriation  of,  iv.  97—132. 
Cherokee  Phaemx,  iv.  114,  170. 
Cherry  Valley,  destruction  of,  v.  89. 
Church,  Col.,  death  of,  iii.  146, 150. 
Clark,  Gen.,  Miami  expedition,  v.  189. 
Clinch,  Gen.,  iv.  129^131. 
Cloud. — See  Littlb  Clovd. 
CoAcoocRBE  (Wyd  Cat),  iv.  141, 143. 
CoAHAjo.    See  Alligator. 
Cobum,  R..  Indian  agent,  iii.  156. 
Colman,  Jonn,  killed,  ii.  4. 
Colooshatchie,  massacre  at,  iv.  148. 
Consort,  Cornelius,  iii.  24, 25,  31, 144. 
CooPBR  (Osuchee)  killed,  iv.  138. 
CoRMAB,  iii.  47;  insulted  in  Boston,  145. 
Courcy,  Mr.,  family  murdered,  iv.  153. 
Creus,  Dr.,  killed,  iv.  131. 
Cross  Timbers,  battle  of  the,  iv.  171. 

D. 

Davidson,  Capt.,  death  of,  iv.  156. 
Decorik,  death  of,  v.  171,  176. 
Defiance  (Fort),  v.  73,  80. 
Devil,  singular  charges  against,  i.  9 ;  ii.  36. 
Dogs.— See  Bloodhounds. 
DoDBLEiiEAD,  i.  28 ;  murdered,  iv.  121. 
Doughty,  Maj.,  disaster  of,  v.  189. 
Drake,  Abraham,  of  Hampton,  iii.  112. 
Drake,  Capt.  George,  the  first  Englishmaa 
who  sailed  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  ii.  20. 
Drake,  Dr.  Daniel,  on  mounds,  i.  41. 
Drake,  Lieut.,  gallant  exploit  of,  v.  192. 
Drane  (Fort),  attack  upon,  iv.  131. 
Dummer.  Rev.  Mr.,  killed,  iii.  107, 148. 
Durill,  Mr.,  family  destroyed,  iii.  151. 
Durham. — See  Oyster  River,  iii.  119, 190. 

E. 

Eames,  T.,  family  destroyed,  iii.  80. 
Eastman,  P.,  captivity  of,  iii.  97. 
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Ea«tmaa.  A.,  eaptiritv  of.  iu.  158, 153. 
Krhcl'i. — S*e  Snc  Fy-hota,  ir.  102, 
EHis,  C'api.,  exploit  of.  iv,  147. 
Em ATHLA,  Ch%rle9.  ir.  12.3.135. 
F:m.!I.  rapt.,  defeat  and  deatb  of,  v.  185. 
Erereu,  Gov.  £.,  lii.  3i',  r.  ISO. 

P. 

Fall  Fi^ht  (Tomer  <  FaJU).  iii.  74. 
FLAai5fOO  vi«iL«  Philadelphia,  i.  28. 
Flonda  War,  iv.  70— 7f3  ;  121—156. 
Floornoy,  CVJ..  killed,  i v.  Il3. 
Footajne,  Maj..  killed  at  Miami,  v.  190. 
Foot,  Capt.,  tortured  to  death,  iii.  151. 
Forbe*.  Mr,  e«rape«  Wildcat,  iv.  152. 
Fox  Point,  N.  H.f  destroyed,  iii.  150. 
Frooleoae,  Gov.,  and  Whitk-Jouji,  L  18. 
FuxiE  murdered,  iv.  130. 

G. 

Gallop,  J.,  ezecotes  Pequois,  ii.  106. 

Gamble,  Col.,  of  Florida,  iv.  154. 

Gan^evoort,  Col.,  v.  83. 

Gary,  Mai.,  the  mad  prank  of.  v.  188. 

Gcndal,  (Japt.,  fteizes  Mogg,  liL  105. 

Gentry,  Col.,  killed,  iv.  143. 

George,  Capt^  dies,  v.  177. 

G<»rria.^ — Sec  Ckerokeet. 

Gill,  Col.,  in  the  Florida  war,  iv.  135 

Gilmer,  Gov.,  iv.  103,  113. 

Girty,  Simon,  the  mivcreaot,  ▼.  186. 

Good  Peter,  v.  106. 

Goodwin,  Col.,  iv.  131. 

Graham.  Hon.  J.  A.,  v.  169. 

Gray,  Mr.,  family  mordered,  iv.  148. 

Green,  (^1.,  exploit  of,  iv.  152. 

Greenville,  Sir  Richard^  iv.  7. 

Groton,  deslmelioo  of,  iii.  148. 

Gylcf ,  JobB,  iu.  107  3  kiUed,  148. 

H. 

Halxc-hajo  parieys  with  Jetiip,  iv.  146. 

HaleC'Tusteni;ggk,  iv.  152,  151. 

Haosoo,  Col.,  iv.  153,  154. 

Hardidge,  David,  surpriied,  iv.  96. 

Hardin,  Col.,  onder  Hanner,  v.  189. 

Harjo,  embassy  to  Florida,  iv.  137. 

Harlan,  Maj.,  killed,  v.  188. 

Harmcr,  Gen.,  v.  73  -,  disastrous  expedition  of, 
189. 

Harney,  Col.,  disaster  at  Synebal,  iv.  149, 
155 ;  among  the  Everglades,  155. 

Haruhom,  Capt.,  v.  190 :  killed,  193. 

Haiche  Luste,  battle  of,  iv.  138. 

Heads,  some  of  the  English,  sent  to  the  Nip- 
muks,  iii.  89 :  of  Matoonas  and  Philip,  gib- 
beted, 43,  80;  of  Pequots,  set  on  Say- 
brook  Fort,  ii.  105. 

Heald,  Capt.,  killed,  at  Chicago,  v.  134. 

Heillman,  Mai.,  death  of,  iv.  131. 

Hernandez,  Gen.,  iv.  138,  141, 142. 

Higgins,  Paul,  a  captive,  iii.  166. 

Histon*,  tnie^  little  read,  iii.  115. 

Hix,  JoHH,  IV.  123, 141. 

Hogtown,  murder  at,  iv.  74,  130. 

Holatoochee,  iv.  154, 1^ 

Hopehood,  iii.  150, 151. 

Howell,  Mr.,  family  destroyed,  iv.  159. 

Hulburt,  Lieot.,  killed,  iv.  149. 

Humphreys,  Col.,  iv.  122. 


IiMfiann.  oriria  of  ibeir  naoie.  i  3; 

DO  tradition  of  thetr  onna.  7  ,  render  good 
for  evil.  18;  manaeement  oif  wives,  30; 
tolerant  in  reli^oa.  ib. ;  first  seen  in  Einr- 
land.  Franee, Spain. iL  4 ;  caanibais. 4,65, 
86.  V.  72 ;  first  seen  bv  the  Pilgnms,  ■. 
II ;  attack  them.  12;  <lance  when  visited 
by  strangers,  15 ;  gre^^  siekness  or  pJarne 
ainoog  tne  New  England.  16,  17,  30,  ibi 
**  so  many  God  cannot  kill  them.''  16 ;  arvcr 
fbrret  injuries,  21  ;  their  beds,  25;  sobm 
wb'pped  at  Boston,  44;  ravages  of  tlie 
small-pox  amoii^,  ii.  47;  v.  181;  nodk 
addicted  to  gammff.  ii.  25 ;  will  plav  nmmy 
the  skins  from  thetr  wives*  backs,  6l ;  cas- 
ploy  games  as  siratagena,  v.  52 ;  exact  ia 
the  bounds  of  their  bnds,  ii.  56, 60; 
sotiaw  captives,  ii.  81 ;  bat  sever 
wnite  9(|uaws,  iii.  45,  Slc.  ;  set 
their  slam  bat  to  save  their  own  live»f  23 1 
sagacity  ia  following  a  track^40;  maajr 
sold  into  slavery,  ii.  8,  107;  u.  40,  104  3 
dress  of  the  New  England,  iL  22 ;  iii.  56  ; 
natural  swimmers.  102;  first  emploved  im 
the  resolution,  136,  156 ;  minnrr  of  flat^ 
leninr  heads,  iv.  25 ;  not  withoat  beard,  t. 
92 ;  do  not  want  for  nataral  affection.— See 
P0CAH05TA9,  B(MX)uet's  Expecfitioa,  Slc 

IiTDiAir  BiLLT  killed,  iv.  135. 

Indian  Key,  massacre  9U  i^-  153. 

Indian  Langnage.— See  Laagoai^ 

Indian  Laws,  ii.  56,  60. 

Irving,  Washington,  visits  R  Hawk,  t.  I56l 

Izaro,  LieuL,  kulcd,  iv.  89. 

J. 

Jackson,  Gen.,  iv.  102, 108, 106, 109. 

Jackson,  Seij.,  devotion  ofiv.  152. 

Jacobs,  Capt.,  killed,  v.  S8. 

James-tre-priitter,  iii.  147. 

Jefferson,  T.,  on  Indian  rights,  iv.  UB. 

Jennings,  LienL,  killed,  iv.  144. 

Jesop,  Gen.,  iv.  95,  96, 135;  at  the  Waboo, 
13/ ;  surprises  Cooper,  138 ;  captures  eight 
chiefs,  141 ;  wounded,  145 ;  recooBmenda 
giving  up  the  war,  146;  seises  aaolber 
part}',  147 ;  leaves  Florida,  ib. 

Jim  Bor,  iy.  96,  134;  fights  for  the  whiles  in 
Florida,  iv. 

Job,  Col.,  insolent  at  a  treatv,  iii.  15S. 

Johns,  Mr.,  barbarously  killed,  iv.  133. 

Judd,  Lieut.,  ambushM,  iv.  155. 

Juet,  R.,  Journal  of  Hudson's  voyage,  ii.  4. 

Jumper,  iv.  93, 124,  138, 139;  death  of,  147. 

Kcllog's  Grove,  fight  at,  v.  152. 
Kelly,  Mr.,  devotedness  of,  iv.  134^ 
Kennebunk,  attack  upon,  iii.  15L 
Kenton,  Simon,  v.  45 ;  dies,  176. 
Keokuk,  v.  172, 173, 175;  visits  Boston,  178. 
Kikapoo9y  some  sent  to  Florida,  iv.  140. 
Kilbom,  John,  defends  Walpole,  iii.  154. 

Lake  Monroe,  battle  of,  iv.  139. 
Lamb,  Mr.,  family  destroved,  iv.  152. 
Lane,  f^l.,  iv.  1^;  death  of,  135. 
Lane,  John,  Penobscot  agent,  iii.  156. 
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Language,  Indian,  ii.  23,  S6 ;  Hi.  99 ;  i.  3  viU. ; 

iii.  134, 137  ^ 
Leitncr,  Dr.,  killed,  iv.  144. 
Letters  from  Indians,  iii.  37,  83, 147. 
Leverett,  Gov.,  iii.  22,  96,  147. 
Lindsay,  Col.,  in  Florida,  iv.  131. 
Little  Cloud,  iv.  77,  139, 141, 143. 
Little  Turtle,  at  Fort  Recovery,  v.  193. 
Logan,  Col.,  expedition  of,  v.  189. 
LoRBTTE  (Grand  Louis),  death  of,  v.  177. 
L0R05,  embauy  to  Boston,  iii.  149. 

M. 

Macomb,  Gen.,  iv.  148 ;  his  treaty,  149. 
Madokawando  atGroton,  iii.  147, 148. 
Man  does  not  degenerate  here,  i.  12;  iii.  71. 
Manners  and  Customs.— -See  Indians. 
Marshall,  Judge,  iv.  111. 
Martin,  Lieut.,  cut  off,  iv.  152. 
Mason,  Capt.,  killed,  iv.  152. 
Massachusetts,  name  of,  ii.  17,  42. 
MassasoU,  chief  of  tbirt^  tribes,  ii.  24. 
Meganumba  at  Boston^  iii.  149. 
Mellon,  Capt.,  killed,  iv.  139. 
Mkmecho,  Geo.,  iii.  29, 30. 
MikataukieM,  iv.  93,  128,  139. 
MicANOPT,  iv.  123,  129,  154. 
M'Kee,  Capt.,  v.  193. 

M'Intosh,  Gex.  iv.  27,  107.    Chilly,  125, 
M'Lane,  Mr.,  family  cut  oflT,  iv.  152. 
M'Mahon's  defeat  and  death,  v.  192. 
M'Neal,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  141. 

MONAKATOOCHA,  V.  3.3,  183. 

Moif  lAC,  Maj.,  killed  at  Wahoo,  iv.  136. 
Money  of  the  Indians,  iii.  144. 
Monroe  (Lake),  battle  of,  iv.  139. 
Monroe,  Pres.,  i v.  Ill,  112 j  v.  165. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.,  killed,  iv.  156. 
Moore,  Col.,  i.  25. 

Moses,  Capt.,  mischiefs  of,  iii.  153. 
Motte,  Mr.,  killed,  iv.  31. 
Mounds,  traditions  coucerain^,  i.  14;  v.  106. 
Mount  Hope,  description  of,  li.  18.  19. 
Moxos  destroys  Pcmmaquid,  iii.  148. 
M'Rea,  Rev.  Mr.,  killed,  iv.  151. 
MusHALATOBEE  dies,  iv.  148. 

N. 

NAiruNTENoo,  iii.  146. 

Natanis,  an.  Abenaki,  iii.  156. 

Nebine,  an  Abenaki,  iii.  149. 

Nelson,  Gen.,  iv.  143,  144. 

Nepaivet  Tom,  ambassador,  iii.  146, 147. 

New  Echota,  treaty  of,  iv.  102. 

O. 

Oddkrussik  visits  Boston,  v.  181. 

Okechobe  {La\ie)f  battle  of^  iv.  143. 

Onox,  wife  of  Quinnapin,  iii.  56. 

Orono  visits  Cambridge,  iii.  155,  6. 

Osceola  kills  a  chief,  iv.  125*,  insulted,  130; 
an  escape,  132 ;  another,  135 ;  visited  by  a 
Creek  deputation,  137 ;  courage  questioned, 
139;  visits  the  whites,  140;  imprisonment 
and  death,  142-^. 

OsucHEE  (Cooper)  surprised  and  killed,  jv. 

188.  yjWf    '  !     i"  '•' 

Or ACITS,  biography  of,  iv.  32, 
OucHEE  BiLLT.— See  UcHEK  Billt.    '     ' 
Oyster  River,  iii.  119, 190;  iv.  152. 


P. 


Pa  DDT  Carr  in  Florida,  iv.  134,  139. 
Paine,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Georgia  insults,  iv.  119. 
Pa  Iff  E,  Ki5o.— See  King  PAi!CE,i  v.  66,124. 
Paine's  Landing,  treaty  of,  iv.  123. 
Palmes  (should  be  Palmer),  iii.  49. 
Parsheparho  at  Boston,  v.  174. 
Path  Killer  and  Gen.  Jackson,  iv.  106. 
Peak,  Mr.,  killed  at  Walpole,  iii.  165, 
Pemmaquid,  destruction  of,  iii.  148, 
PequoU^  some  executed  and  cast  into  the 

sea.  ii.  106;  many  made  slaves,  107;  war 

with,  104—106. 
Perkins,  John,  of  Agawam.  ii.  46. 
Perrine,  Dr.  H.,  massacreo,  iv.  153. 
Peyton,  Lieut.,  exploit  of,  iv.  141. 
Philip  defeated  at  Walpole,  iii.  154. 
Philip  of  Topkoliky,  iv.  141, 147. 
Philosophical  Transactions,  iii.  90. 
Pierce,  Maj.,  in  Florida,  iv.  132, 136. 
PiOMiNoo  (Colburt),  iv.  61, 62;  v,  193. 
Pipe,  Capt.,  taken  captive,  v.  200. 
PoLLA RD,  Capt.,  visited  by  B.  Hawk,  v.  171. 
Post,  Frederick,  mission  west,  v.  39, 
Powell,  Lieut,  defeated,  iv.  144. 
Purchase,  T.,  house  robbed,  iii.  1 15. 
Pi;shmataha,  death  of,  62, 63. 

Rains,  Capt,  defeated,  iv.  152. 

Randolph,  John,  dies,  iv,  19. 

Recovery  (Fort),  v.  75,  80;  battle  of.  191. 

Red  Hawk,  the  Shawane,  v.  49, 199,  200. 

Removal,  the  policy  of,  examined,  iv.  136. 

Rhode  Island,  purchase  of,  ii.  60. 

RiDos,  Maj.'j  IV.  100,  108;  murdered,  120. 

Riley,  Col.,  his  exploit,  iv.  152. 

Ross,  JoHW,  iv.  53,  100, 107. 108, 118,  141. 

Rowell,  Capt,  defeated,  iv.  148. 

Russell,  Capt.,  ambushed,  iv.  148. 

S. 

Sabatis,  fate  of,  iii.  154. 
Sac  and  Fox,  and  Sioux  war,  ▼.  177. 
Saouaaram — See  LoROir,iii.  149. 
Sam  Johes  (Apiaca),  iv.  139, 141,  143. 
Sanderson,  Lt.,  defeat  and  death  of,  iv.  152. 
San  Felasco,  battle  of,  iv.  133. 
Saunders,  Capt.,  disaster  of,  iii.  149. 
Saunders,  Lieut,  his  barbaritv,  iv.  154. 
SAquARSxis,  a  hostage,  iii.  149. 
Savage,  Ensign,  wounded,  iii,  25. 

SCAROTADA,*— See  MoiVOCATOOCHA. 

Schermerhom,  Rev.  J.  F.,  iv.  101, 
Scott,  Gen.,  sent  to  reduce  Cberokees,  iv.  108w 
Searl,  Capt.,  killed,  iv.*  150. 
SeminaUs,  iv.  121,  128,  132, 140. 
Sherwood,  Lieut,  killed,  iv.  156. 
Shrimpton,  S.,  ii.  71 ;  iii.  144. 
Sioux f  some  at  Boston,  v.  178. 
Southworth,  Lieut  N  ,  grave  of,  iii.  146. 
Spkckled-snake,  speech  of,  iv.  110. 
Stanley's  plantation  attacked,  iv.  152. 
Stanwu  (Fort),  v.  36,  83,  114,  115. 
Stark,  John,  iii.  152 ;  captivity  of,  153. 

ftevens,  Capt.  Phinehas,  iii.  153 
tinson,^David,  killed,  iii.  153. 
St  Johns  (Fort)  taken,  iii.  149. 
SwASHAir,  notetf^hief,  iii.  156. 
Synebal,  ^passacre  at,  iv.  149. 
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T. 

Taunton  attacked  by  Philip,  iii.  39. 
Tecasisorkns. — See  Dekakisora,  v.  9. 
Thompson,  Col.,  killed  at  Okechohc,  iv.  113. 
Thompson,  Gen.,  a^ent,  iv.  124. 
Thompson,  J.  W.  B.,  iv.  131. 
TiOER-TAiL,  a  talk  with,  iv.  149..  154. 
Tilly,  John,  murdered  by  Pequots,  ii.  105. 
Todd,  Col.,  killed  at  the  Blue  Licks,  v.  188. 
TuH,  Cap!.,  escapes  Col.  Church,  iii.  150. 
ToHoKA  John  taken,  iv.  141. 
TosKEGEE  defeats   Lieut.  Powell,  iv.  144, 

145  'j  talks  with  Gen.  Jesup,  146  j  escapes, 

113,  149. 
Toxuis  —See  Moxns,  iii.  107,  &c. 
Trigg,  Col.,  killed  at  the  Blue  Licks,  v.  188. 

U. 

UcHEE  BiLLT  wounded,  iv.  91 ;  killed,  141. 
Underwood,  Capt.,  killed,  v.  191. 
Upsawah  (an  Abenaki),  iii.  114. 

V. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  iv.  127. 
Vane,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  107. 
Vann,  David,  arrested,  iv.  116. 
Vanswearingen,  Capt.,  killed,  iv.  143. 
Voltaire,  errors  of,  i.  12 ;  v.  92. 

W. 

WMioo  Swamp,  battle  of.  iv.  136. 
Wahwa,  mdrderous  exploit  of,  iii.  150. 
Walcott,  Serj.,  killed,  iv.  155. 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  siege  of,  iii.  154. 
Wampum,  iii.  144.— See  Money. 


Wapella  visits  Boston,  v.  178. 

Ward's  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam,  i.  9. 

Waucoshaushe  killed,  v.  177,  178. 

Warren,  Col.,  iv.  133. 

Weatbcrsfield  people  kilted,  ii.  78,  105. 

Welike,  battle  of,  iv.  131. 

Wells,  Mr.,  killed  at  Cherry  Valley,  v.  90. 

Wells,  CapU,  killed,  v.  134. 

Wenamovet,  an  Abenaki,  iii.  148. 

Wheelock,  Lieut.,  death  of,  iv.  131. 

Wheelwright's  Pond,  battle  of,  iii.  151. 

Whedan,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  151. 

Wildcat    (Coacoochee),  iv.  ISt'f  attacks 

some  players,  153;  bold  exploit,  154, 155. 
Williamson,  Col.,  expedition  of,  v.  69. 
Williams,  Maj.,  killed,  iv.  132. 
Winder,  Capt.,  exploit  of,  iv.  144. 
Winthmp,  John,  Jr.,  ii.  96. 
Wirt,  William,  iv.  99 :  dies,  100. 
Wiswall,  Capt.,  killed,  iii.  151. 
Vl^ither's  Chronicles,  valuable,  v.  49^  69. 
Worcester,  Rev.  Mr.,  imprisoned,  iv.  11^— 

117. 
Wormwood,  Lieut.,  killed,  v.  86. 
Wyllys,  Maj.,  kUled  at  Miami,  v.  190. 

X. 

Xavikr,  Francis  (Abenaki),  iii.  149. 

T. 

Yaroloochie  (Little  Cloud),  iv.  77, 139. 
Yeardly,  Sir  George,  iv.  20. 

Z. 

Zeigler,  Seij.,  fight,  iv.  153. 
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